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No  previous  conference  of  the  Anierican 
Library  Association  has  shown  so  clearly  the 
.extent  and  growth  of  library  development  as 
.the  Narragansett  Pier  meeting  just  closed. 
Though  the  attendance  numbered  less  than 
■,at  Magnolia  four  years  ago,  it  ■ reached  a 
total  of  over  900,  and  in  its  general  character 
it  was  more  representative  of  types  of  libra- 
ries from  every  part  of  the  country  than  was 
the  Magnolia  meeting.  Crowded  though  the 
•week  was  with  general  and  special  sessions, 
with  meetings  of  allied  organizations,  library 
•school  reunions,  association  and  other  activi- 
•fies,  the  general  impression  that  remains  is 
jone  of  systematic  and  orderly  work.  The 
program  was  of  unusual  interest,  both  in  the 
technical  subjects  presented  and  in  the  num- 
ber and  distinction  of  the  speakers  from  out- 
;side  of  library  circles,  and  President  Hill’s  high 
.executive  qualities  were  revealed  to  a marked 
degree  in  his  handling  of  the  sessions  and  in 
Jii.s  compact  presentation  of  business.  It  may 
be  fairly  said  that  this  was  the  best  confer- 
.ence  the  Association  has  yet  held,  bearing 
witness  to  a year  of  development  and  vigor- 
,ous  effort.  The  reports  of  committees  es- 
pecially were  notable  for  their  interest  and 
^freshness  of  tone.  The  secretary’s  report 
printed  out  the  new  paths  now  opening  be- 
fore the  Association,  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  announcement  that  sufficient  funds  are 
available  to  permit  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent headquarters  and  that  steps  to  ac- 
complish this  will  be  promptly  taken.  So  far 
as  headquarters  plans  were  outlined,  they  in- 
dicate that  Boston  will  for  the  present  be 
continued  as  the  location,  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Publishing  Board ; and  the 
formal  appointment  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Hovey  in 
charge  of  the  headquarters  is  recognition  of 
his  work  in  raising  the  funds  that  have  made 
this  step  possible.  The  resignation  of  Mr. 
Jones  from  the  post  of  treasurer,  which  he 
has  held  for  nine  years,  was  received  with 
sincere  regret,  and  it  i§>  only  fitting  to  express 
here  the  appreciation  that  all  members  of  the 
Association  feel  for  his  painstaking  services 
and  continued  devotion  to  the  best  interests 
,of  the  Association. 


A NEW  line  of  policy  for  the  Association 
was  indicated  m a recommendation  of  the 
Council  approving  plans  for  district  meetings 
to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
in  parts  of  the  country  which  are  not  largely 
represented  at  the  annual  conferences.  As  an 
experiment  it  was  suggested  that  such  a 
meeting  should  be  arranged  during  the  com- 
ing year  for  the  Southwest,  including  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  the  ad- 
jacent country,  to  be  presided  over  by  a rep- 
resentative of  the  A.  L.  A.  and  to  be  held,  it 
was  hoped,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Texas 
Library  Association.  There  seems  no  ques- 
tion that  by  some  such  method  as  this  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Association  may  be  most  help- 
fully extended  in  states  where  libraries  are 
developing  with  a rapidity  that  is  not  gener- 
ally recognized.  In  Oklahoma,  for  instance, 
library  development  has  been  marked,  largely 
with  the  aid  of  the  women’s  clubs,  and  else- 
where in  the  Southwest  some  means  of 
bringing  the  national  association  into  closer 
relations  with  those  who  are  working  for  li- 
braries is  extremely  desirable.  The  A.  L.  A., 
as  has  been  said  before,  is  the  American  li- 
brary association,  with  a membership  that 
reaches  over  the  entire  country;  its  interests 
concern  every  library,  however  remote  it  may 
be  from  the  centers  of  library  activity.  The 
mieeting  a year  ago  in  Oregon  showed  how 
broad  is  the  field  before  it,  and  how  fertile; 
and  the  conference  just  closed  showed  still 
more  clearly  how'  many  and  varied  are  the 
demands  that  the  Association  will  be  called 
upon  to  supply  as  it  grows  in  numbers  and  in 
activity.  

Individual  branches  of  library  work  were 
represented  at  the  conference  to  a degree 
hitherto  unprecedented.  There  were,  of 
course,  extended  meetings  of  the  affiliated 
associations — the  National  Association  of 
State  Libraries  and  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions.  The  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America  held  several  sessions;  and  two  new 
organizations  were  formed  — an  American 
Association  of  Law  Librarians  and  a Library 
Copyright  League,  the  latter  as  the  result  of 
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the  call  previously  issued  by  Mr.  Cutter. 
There  was  talk  of  organizing  additional  sec- 
tions of  the  Association  and  of  still  further 
differentiating  branches  of  library  work. 
How  far  this  process  of  splitting  up  should 
go  is  a question.  For  example,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  law  librarians  might  find  their  in- 
terests fully  represented  in  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Libraries,  or  even  as  a sec- 
tion of  the  A.  L.  A.,  without  having  recourse 
to  a separate  organization  of  their  own.  There 
is  already  a considerable  framework  of  li- 
brary association  machinery,  and  there  are 
distinct  advantages  in  concentrating  interest 
and  effort  in  a few  strong  organizations, 
rather  than  in  multiplying  agencies  all  work- 
ing toward  the  same  end  and  differing  very 
little  from  one  another  in  their  interests  and 
membership. 


That  the  long-expected  “Portrait  index” 
is  now  passing  through  the  press  and  will  be 
published  during  the  summer  was  a welcome 
announcement  made  at  Narragansett  Pier.  It 
will  make  a volume  of  over  a thou- 
sand pages,  to  be  issued  for  the  A.  L.  A. 
Publishing  Board  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  will  sell  copies  practically  at  cost  price. 
The  “Portrait  index”  is  one  of  the  library 
aids  long  ago  suggested,  and  discussed  in 
earlier  volumes  of  the  Journal;  its  actual 
preparation,  under  way  in  the  Publishing 
Board  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  has  been 
based  on  material  supplied  by  co-operation, 
and  has  involved  time  and  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  editors  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  familiar  with  the  minutiae  and  difficulties 
of  similar  bibliographical  undertakings.  What- 
ever may  be  the  shortcomings  for  which  the 
editors  frankly  ask  indulgence,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  “Portrait  index”  will  be 
a tool  of  the  utmost  usefulness  to  all  the 
larger  libraries  and  to  many  smaller  ones,  as 
well  as  to  users  in  other  fields,  and  we  feel 
assured  that  its  value  will  be  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  its  cost  in  time  and  money 
and  to  prove  that  in  its  preparation  the  Pub- 
lishing Board  has  performed  a service  of 
great  importance  to  all  libraries. 


An  important  step  forward  in  national  cat- 
aloging has  been  made  by  the  Library  of 


Congress  through  the  Copyright  Office,  which 
with  the  first  week  of  July  begins  a new  series 
of  the  Catalogue  of  Copyright  Entries,  in 
which  the  material  on  the  Library  of  Congress 
card  is  given  in  full  as  the  basis  of  the  entrj'. 
This  full  entry  is  supplemented  by  an  index, 
alphabetical  by  author,  giving  the  card  num- 
ber, which  furnishes  an  easy  clue  to  the  full 
entry.  It  is  proposed  to  cumulate  this  index, 
on  just  what  plan  is  yet  to  be  determined. 
The  actual  type  used  for  the  card  is,  we  un- 
derstand, re-used  in  this  catalog,  so  that  the 
card  catalog  of  a library  may  now  be  supple- 
mented by  a chronological  weekly  record,  on 
which  books  in  the  library  may  be  indicated 
by  shelf  number  or  otherwise.  So  far  the 
support  of  the  catalog  from  libraries  has  been 
very  meager,  but  the  new  form  should  com- 
mend the  publication  for  practical  library  use, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  receive  in- 
creasing library  support,  although  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  this  issue,  any  more  than 
that  of  the  catalog  cards,  may  be  made  self 
sustaining.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
publication  may  cause  a considerable  modifi- 
cation in  the  private  enterprises  now  covering 
this  field,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  preface  to 
the  first  volume  of  the  American  Catalog, 
1900-04. 


The  death  of  Henry  L.  Elmendorf  will  be 
learned  with  regret  by  all  who  have  known 
his  admirable  work  as  librarian  of  the  Buffalo 
Public  Library,  and  especially  by  those  who 
have  known  also  of  his  brave  battle  for  life. 
Indomitable  will  alone  enabled  Mr.  Elmen- 
dcrf  to  continue  the  struggle  for  so  long,  and 
the  last  year  of  his  life  was  a wonderful  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  the  spirit  may 
hold  the  frail  body  to  its  task.  As  librarian 
of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library  from  its  re- 
organization as  a free  public  library,  Mr. 
Elmendorf  proved  himself  a vigorous  execu- 
tive, broadminded  and  original;  and  he  has 
made  that  library  an  example  to  others  and  a 
center  of  good  work  in  its  community.  In 
all  his  work  and  interests  he  had  the  help  and 
inspiration  of  his  wife  — herself  one  of  the 
women  who  have  helped  build  the  public 
library  of  to-day  — and  to  her  in  these  sad 
days  will  go  out  the  sympathy  and  affection 
of  her  many  friends  in  the  library  world. 
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PRACTICAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY:  NOTES  ON  THE  MAKING  OF  PRINTED 

BOOK  LISTS* 


By  Augusta  H.  Leypoldt,  Editor  " Publishers’  trade  list  annual  index,  etc. 


Frbm  my  earliest  childhood  I was  seen  and 
not  heard”  among  many  wise  men  of  great 
learning,  driven  to  this  country  by  the  historic 
German  upheaval  of  1848.  My  father  and 
uncle  then  controlled  the  foreign  booktrade  m 
New  York,  and  to  their  stores  all  literary  ex- 
iles drifted  and  were  warmly  welcomed  and 
hospitably  invited  to  Sunday  dinners  and  holi- 
day festivities.  It  was  a desultory  and  most 
erratic  education  to  hear  these  theorists,  ideal- 
ists, reformers,  scholars,  and  authors  give  of 
their  best  to  one  another.  I became  a voracious 
reader,  but  the  names  of  authors  and  pub- 
lishers, sizes,  dates,  and  bindings  never  oc- 
cupied my  mind  for  a moment  — what  was  on 
the  next  page  was  the  one  absorbing  item  of 
interest. 

After  thirty-three  years  of  such  desultory, 
unmethodical  mind  training  fate  decreed  that 
making  book-lists  should  be  my  life  work. 
Until  then  I had  only  made  the  paste  needed 
in  old-time  list-making  and  fed  the  workers 
gathered  often  at  my  home,  because  there  were 
found  more  space  and  quiet  than  in  the  place 
of  business.  For  many  years  bibliography  had 
surrounded  me,  but  I had  such  a high  concep- 
tion of  the  science  that  I never  dreamed  I 
could  learn  to  write  a title. 

Every  list  I have  yet  been  called  upon  to 
make  has  been  needed  for  some  definite,  practi- 
cal purpose,  to  be  finished  in  a given  time,  and 
here  has  been  my  one  strength,  for  like  little 
Phoebe  in  Hawthorne’s  “Seven  gables,”  I “re- 
ceived [also]  as  exclusive  patrimony  the  gift 
of  practical  arrangement.” 

These  personal  details  are  given  merely  as 
the  quickest  v/ay  of  showing  how  totally  un- 
fitted I was  for  the  work  of  a skilled,  scien- 
tific bibliographer,  when  by  force  of  circum- 
stances practical  bibliography  was  thrust  upon 
me.  I had  been  forced  many  times  before  to 
turn  my  slim  and  most  unbalanced  education 
to  heterogeneous  tasks,  and  had  won  the  repu- 
tation in  my  family  of  being  born  for  emer- 

*Read before  New  York  Library  Club. 


gencies.  And  where  can  more  emergencies 
arise  than  in  practical  bibliography?  Every 
gift  of  every  kind,  every  grain  of  information, 
every  lesson  learned  in  the  dear  school  kept 
by  Experience,  may  be  used  with  advantage; 
but  the  two  factors  that  tell  more  than  all 
others  in  the  peculiar  demands  of  practical 
bibliography  are  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  good  health. 

The  first  practical  thought  in  cataloging  and 
list-making  (bibliography  by  courtesy)  must 
go  to  the  constituency  for  whom  the  special 
work  is  intended.  If  it  is  to  be  a practical 
working  tool  for  booksellers,  for  instance,  the 
details  of  authors’  names  and  pseudonyms, 
popular  references  and  cross-references,  en- 
tries of  titles  under  catchwords  instead  of  ac- 
curate title,  must  all  be  considered.  Book- 
trade  bibliography  has  claimed  most  of  my 
attention.  The  American  bookseller  is  not 
learned,  and  he  needs  to  get  at  the  information 
he  seeks  as  quickly  as  posible.  A customer 
will  ask  for  Miss  Braddon’s  “Infidel.”  There 
is  no  need  that  he  should  turn  to  Braddon 
and  there  find  “See  Maxwell,  Mrs.  M.  E.  B.,” 
and  turn  again.  If  he  could  forget  who 
wrote  “The  history  of  David  Grieve”  he  would 
probably  turn  to  “David  Grieve,”  forgetting 
accurate  title,  and  he  should  find  it  there  as 
well  as  under  “History  of.”  And  under  sub- 
jects he  must  find  the  subject  as  it  occurs  in 
the  title,  not  under  a classification  of  which  his 
general  education  gives  him  no  idea.  The 
workings  of  an  average  mind  must  be  kept 
constantly  before  the  cataloger,  and  he  must 
allow  sins  of  omission  and  commission  that 
would  mean  nervous  prostration,  trained 
nurses  and  a possible  sanitarium  to  the  true 
bibliographer. 

The  next  practical  thought  goes  to  whether 
the  bibliography  under  way  can  be  made  com- 
plete for  all  time,  needing  only  chronological 
additions  from  time  to  time,  or  whether  the 
intrinsic  character  of  the  list  will  necessitate 
entire  remaking  at  intervals  no  matter  how 
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well  made  originally.  “The  trade-list  annual 
index,”  for  instance,  must  be  made  new  at 
least  every  five  years  if  it  is  to  be  a reliable 
index  to  the  books  in  the  catalogs  of  the  pub- 
lishers, for  the  books  go  from  one  publisher 
to  another  and  publishers’  firm  names  change 
or  firms  go  out  of  business,  or  books  are  en- 
tirely dropped  from  the  lists.  If  a catalog  can 
remain  valuable,  more  labor,  time  and  money 
may  be  given  it.  There  is  not  the  same  great 
need  of  speed  in  publishing,  for  it  will  not 
lose  market  value  by  every  day’s  delay.  But 
weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  lists  of  current 
American  books  must  be  compiled  on  time, 
keeping  in  mind  always  the  printers’  work  and 
time,  and  many  things  must  be  taken  for 
granted  regarding  details  that  ought  to  be 
verified,  but  in  which  a chance  error  will  not 
impair  the  value  of  the  catalog,  provided  it  is 
published  on  time. 

These  considerations  of  constituency  and 
finality  or  recurrent  remaking  seriously  affect 
the  next  practical  thought,  which  is  given  to 
necessary  finances  for  the  undertaking.  How 
much  will  the  plan  outlined  cost?  How  much 
can  the  work  bring  in  if  supported  by  its  con- 
stituency? If  estimate  of  cost  is  outrun,  will 
there  be  any  fund  to  fall  back  on,  or  must  the 
work  stay  within  the  estimate?  If  the  latter, 
a closer  figuring  is  needed  and  the  plan  must 
be  remodelled  so  it  cannot  possibly  outrun  the 
means.  This  must  be  carefully  done  before 
beginning,  and  not  in  the  middle,  when  ’•e- 
modelling  will  make  the  work  inconsistent  or 
cast  it  wholly  out  of  perspective  and  give  just 
cause  for  severe  criticism. 

At  this  item  of  cost  the  ways  of  scientific 
and  of  practical  bibliography  part.  It  has  led 
to  more  invention,  makeshifts,  originality  and 
hard,  grinding  work  than  any  other  one  con- 
sideration. Some  of  these  inventions  will  be 
described  further  on. 

Having  decided  on  character,  method  and 
means  for  the  work,  the  next  practical 
thought  goes  to  the  selection  of  help.  And 
here  a book  might  be  written  that  would  need 
classification  under  almost  every  branch  of 
human  learning.  After  working  for  many 
years  with  trained  and  untrained  help  (all 
women)  I can  find  no  standard  of  comparison 
to  make  intelligent  criticism  and  decision. 
The  worth  of  the  help  in  practical  bibliogra- 


phy does  not  rest  in  the  training  or  inexperi- 
ence, but  in  personality,  and  this  is  common  to 
both.  In  broad  general  lines  it  may  be  said 
trained  help  is  slower,  the  trained  helpers  are 
less  healthy  and  lose  more  time  through  ill- 
ness, and  naturally  their  minds  are  so  stag- 
gered by  some  of  the  make-shifts  proposed, 
that  they  spend  valuable  time  grieving  before 
they  begin  “to  do  it  all  wrong,”  as  they  say. 
Inexperienced  help  is  more  obedient,  quicker, 
and  works  harder,  but  needs  more  watching 
and  always  keeps  the  mind  of  the  master  in 
fear  of  egregious  blunders.  The  great  trouble 
here  is  that  the  help  the  means  will  buy,  as  a 
rule,  lacks  general  education  and  doesn’t  know 
that  it  doesn’t  know,  and  therefore  does  not  go 
to  proper  sources  to  find  out. 

A case  in  point  occurred  in  compiling  the 
index  to  the  “Annual  American  catalog”  for 
1895.  In  reading  the  proof  I found  classified 
under  Medicine: 

“Parry,  Edward  Abbott,  M.D.  Katawampus  : 

its  treatment  and  cure.  $1.25.  Macmillan.” 
Katawampus  seemed  a new  and  strange  dis- 
ease, and  I thought  it  would  be  well  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  alfected  the  head  or  the  feet 
and  make  some  added  reference.  The  book 
was  sent  for  and  turned  out  to  be  a delightful 
juvenile.  Katawampus  was  bad  temper  with 
which  a family  of  children  were  affected. 

Almost  any  girl,  trained  or  untrained,  pro- 
vided she  has  amenable  personality,  can  be  put 
to  use  in  practical  bibliography.  Each  one 
must  be  studied  and  her  talents  used  in  the 
right  place.  Here  the  trained  hands  make 
most  difficulty.  They  do  not  like  to  go  from 
one  kind  of  work  to  another,  nor  even  from 
one  seat  to  another.  One  girl  is  a good  al- 
phabeter  and  poor  proofreader;  one  classifies 
well,  but  is  inaccurate  in  writing  titles;  one 
writes  quickly  and  is  accurate,  but  cannot  al- 
phabet at  all.  The  trained  help  did  Mot  do  the 
best  proofreading.  They  are  so  intent  on 
items  of  literary  importance  that  they  too 
often  overlook  little  flaws.  The  best  alpha- 
beter  I ever  had  was  an  illiterate  expressman’s 
daughter,  who  separated  titles  and  divided 
them  by  letter  with  both  hands,  worked  with 
fabulous  quickness  and  almost  without  error. 
Her  mind  was  never  distracted  by  her  mate- 
rial, for  she  had  not  the  faintest  idea  what  it 
was  all  about,  and  worked  only  as  a machine. 
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I grew  very  much  attached  both  to  the  trained 
and  untrained.  We  were  forced  into  close 
quarters  and  all  learned  to  be  amiable  and  not 
to  mind  little  things,  and  all  absorbed  much 
unorthodox  instruction  from  a practical  bib- 
liographer who  learned  more  than  they  sus- 
pected from  them. 

Practical  thought,  after  it  has  gathered  help, 
must  be  given  to  a careful  weighing  of  plans 
for  saving  work.  Nowhere  is  it  possible  to 
waste  more  time  than  in  clever  inventions  for 
saving  it.  These  inventions  generally  come 
from  clever  brains  which  have  thought  it  all 
out  theoretically  and  have  made  neat-looking 
schedules  of  plans  on  patient  paper.  The 
planner  has  too  great  a brain  for  the  practical, 
physical  work  of  handling,  boxing,  alphabet-  / 
ing,  or  details  generally.  His  little  neatly 
drawn  schedules  of  plan,  figurings  of  time, 
systems  of  boxing,  colored  stationer)',  use  of 
material  that  has  served  before,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
all  very  clever,  but  — they  won’t  work.  The 
operation  was  highly  successful,  but  the  pa- 
tient is  dead.  The  practical  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  What  saves  one  person’s  time  wastes 
another’s,  and  to  be  truly  practical  you  must 
make  use  of  every  individual  peculiarity  of 
every  individual  who  does  your  detail  work. 

I have  seen  hours  wasted  in  keeping  a sched- 
ule of  time  day  by  day,  showing  how  many 
titles  could  be  written,  how  much  proofreading 
done,  how  much  work  printers  could  do,  when 
pages  would  go  to  press,  etc.,  etc.  No  one 
could  possibly  judge  these  details  ahead,  and 
the  little  theoretical  schedule,  so  beautifully 
kept,  and  the  obstreperous,  untrained,  practical 
details  managed  to  separate  by  almost  six 
months  before  the  work  was  done.  Intelligent 
help  will  generally  contrive  a practical  time- 
saving scheme  for  the  special  work  with 
which  it  is  entrusted.  There '^s  no  time- 
saving scheme  that  W'orks  better  than  to  let 
the  help  have  all  the  liberty  possible  in  details. 
This  promotes  interest  and  spurs  ambition  and 
vanity  — all  useful  qualities  in  practical  bib- 
liography. It  is  W'ell  to  get  on  with  as  little 
help  as  the  time  allowed  makes  practicable. 
Every  new  hand  increases  the  practical  edi- 
tor’s anxiety  and  responsibility. 

“The  index  to  the  Publishers’  trade-list  an- 
nual” called  for  more  practical  bibliography  in 
a given  time  than  any  work  with  which  I have 


been  connected.  This  was  an  index  to  the 
catalogs  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
publishers,  which  would  be  bound  together 
and  must  be  published  in  August,  1902.  The 
publishers  w'ould  not  have  their  catalogs  for 
1902  ready  until  the  spring  of  1902.  The  only 
practical  plan  was  to  index  the  catalogs  for 
1901  and  trust  to  the  publishers  to  send  in 
their  lists  of  new  books  as  soon  as  they  were 
sure  of  them  themselves.  In  October,  1901, 
the  work  was  started.  All  the  force  of  the 
office  Vt^as  needed  for  the  regular  routine  work, 
so  that  wholly  new  help  must  be  brought  in. 
Among  the  time-saving  schemes  suggested  for 
this  work  was  to  persuade  the  publishers  tc 
index  their  own  catalogs  on  uniform  slips 
provided  by  our  office.  Several  publishers 
kindly  consented  to  do  this  for  us,  but  with 
two  exceptions  they  turned  in  absolutely  use- 
less material.  Through  Dr.  Billings  I ob- 
tained three  trained  helpers,  and  three  un- 
trained girls  who  needed  work  were  also 
taken.  Besides  this  staff  kept  in  the  office, 
many  catalogs  were  given  out  to  be  done  at 
home,  as  speed  was  the  greatest  of  all  requi- 
sites. I trust  there  are  no  publishers  here 
present,  for  it  must  be  stated  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  catalogs  of  publishers  are  wonder- 
fully made,  to  say  the  least.  Many  were  not 
in  any  alphabet,  and  when  a title  was  to  be 
verified  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  it 
without  reading  a catalog  almost  through. 
Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  submit  to  the 
publishers  questions  beyond  the  puzzling  of 
practical  bibliography.  When  these  questions 
were  made  simple  enough  for  babes  and 
sucklings,  they  often  conveyed  no  idea  to  the 
reader,  and  answers  wholly  wide  of  the  in- 
formation sought  were  received  nine  times 
out  of  ten.  One  new  publisher  who  had  been 
asked  how  many  books  he  would  have  in  his 
list  said  he  had  published  25,000  books.  He 
naturally  meant  copies  of  about  18  or  20 
books.  Much  dead  wood  was  found  in  the 
catalogs,  and  many  publishers  knew  nothing 
of  many  titles  found  in  their  lists.  If  ever  a 
catalog  was  shaped  out  of  chaos,  it  was  “The 
index  to  the  Trade-list  annual.”  It  ran  to 
33,260  entries,  which  were  kept  in  18-inch 
boxes  requiring  constant  realphabeting  and 
shifting  of  contents,  as  the  new  material  came 
to  hand  helter-skelter  day  by  day.  On  June 
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15,  1902,  we  were  obliged  to  begin  to  print, 
and  the  last  “copy”  could  not  go  to  the  print- 
ers until  August  8. 

The  index  was  intended  wholly  for  book- 
sellers and  was  made  on  the  simplest  of  plans. 
In  alphabeting  under  Bible,  Shakespeare, 
United  States,  and  other  large  subjects,  a 
strict  alphabet  was  followed,  as  no  two  minds 
work  in  the  same  way  for  subdivision  alpha- 
beting, and  the  average  bookseller  is  anything 
but  a learned  man.  With  so  many  hands  to 
do  the  work  the  comparing  and  proofreading 
had  to  be  done  by  one  person,  or  there  would 
have  been  worse  jumble  of  styles  and  incon- 
sistencies than  the  index  now  shows.  Like 
Topsy,  it  “just  growed”  from  day  to  day,  for 
every  day  brought  new  difficulties  and  emer- 
gencies and  utterly  unforeseen  and  unprevent- 
able  quandaries.  There  was  one  satisfaction 
in  the  work.  Through  the  whole  year  there 
was  not  an  unpleasant  word  exchanged  be- 
tween the  practical  bibliographer  and  the  staff. 
Tw'O  of  these  worked  under  the  disadvantage 
of  seriously  complicated  love  affairs,  but  none 
of  them  ever  suffered  from  Katawampus. 

The  practical  bibliography  of  the  United 
States  has  been  done  chiefly  in  the  office  of 
the  Publishers’  Weekly.  The  first  and  great- 
est work  was  “The  American  catalogue,”  dated 
1876,  which  was  almost  five  years  in  making. 
The  history  of  that  catalog  cannot  be  told  on 
an  evening  devoted  to  pleasant  sociability.  It 
is  written  in  blood  in  the  annals  of  American 
bibliography.  The  catalog  aimed  to  include 
all  books  published  in  the  United  States  which 
were  in  print  and  for  sale  to  the  general  pub- 
lic on  July  I,  1876.  Where  and  what  was  the 
material  for  such  a catalog?  Roorbach  and 
Kelly’s  valuable  catalogs  had  been  given  up. 
Roorbach  was  dead  and  Kelly  disheartened  by 
the  lack  of  support.  Trubner,  of  London,  also 
was  showing  no  sign  of  reviving  his  admirable 
“Guide  to  American  literature.”  The  imprac- 
ticability of  reworking  this  previous  biblio- 
graphical material  W'as  soon  realized,  and  it 
was  decided  to  rely  entirely  on  direct  informa- 
tion from  the  publishers.  Names  of  publish- 
ers W'ere  gathered  from  every  discoverable 
source,  and  circulars  and  letters  sent  them 
over  and  over  again.  And  when  lists  were 
gathered  after  much  hard  work  and  at  great 
expense  they  were  found  incomplete  and  in- 


accurate beyond  all  imagination.  The  collect- 
ing and  verifying  of  this  material  necessitated 
correspondence  of  appalling  magnitude,  and  the 
practical  bibliographer  went  through  agonies 
of  mind  before  he  was  finally  forced  to  accept 
the  records  of  the  publishers  as  authoritative. 
The  books  on  record  in  the  first  “American 
catalogue”  were  traced  to  about  900  publishers, 
and  they  necessitated  upwards  of  70,000  en- 
tries. Less  than  25  of  these  entries  could 
be  made  from  the  books  themselves.  Imagine 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  bibliographer ! The 
work  was  begun  in  1876,  but  it  was  1880  be- 
fore it  was  finished,  and  it  had  outrun  all  es- 
timates of  time  and  cost.  It  cost  $27,622.46. 
In  December,  1886,  it  had  all  been  sold  except 
a few  copies  of  the  subject  volume,  many  sets 
at  double  the  original  price,  and  it  had  brought 
in  only  $27,321.21,  a deficit  of  $301.25. 

At  five-yearly  intervals  volumes  of  “The 
American  catalogue”  have  been  published,  each 
one  of  which  has  had  a history  worth  telling, 
and  each  one  of  which  has  led  to  new  discov- 
eries in  practical  bibliography.  In  1886  it  was 
decided  to  bridge  over  the  five-yearly  inter- 
vals between  the  “American  catalogues”  by 
“Annual  catalogues”  containing  the  full  “week- 
ly records”  of  the  Publishers’  Weekly,  with  de- 
scriptive notes  in  one  alphabet  and  an  index 
by  author,  title  and  subject,  giving  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  title,  which  was  approxi- 
mately the  date  of  publication  of  the  book. 
None  of  the  material  of  the  records  had  been 
kept  in  type  when  the  1886  “Annual  catalogue’’ 
was  planned,  and  practical  bibliography  had 
to  step  in  with  a vengeance.  The  cost  of  re- 
setting the  material  was  prohibitive,  and  Mr. 
Growoll,  the  managing  editor  of  the  Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly,  turned  practical  bibliographer 
and  invented  an  ingenious,  scheme.  He  cut 
up  the  records  for  the  52  weeks  of  the  year, 
alphabeted  them  and  pasted  them  on  card- 
board cut  to  the  size  of  the  catalog  page.  This 
material  was  then  photographed  on  a gela- 
tine plate  by  a lithographic  engraving  and 
printing  company  and  the  cost  of  metal  en- 
tirely saved  by  printing  direct  from  the  hard- 
ened gelatine  plate.  The  “copy”  for  the 
monthly  indexes  had  been  kept,  and  this  was 
thrown  into  one  alphabet  and  entirely  reset 
for  the  catalog. 

In  1887  and  1888  Mr.  Growoll  again  devised 
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an  ingenious  plan,  hoping  to  give  a more  fin- 
ished outward  appearance  to  the  annual  cat- 
alogs. The  “weekly  records”  were  electro- 
typed  from  week  to  week,  each  title  sawed 
apart  and  alphabeted,  and  then  these  titles 
were  tacked  through  provided  perforations 
on  wood-blocks  the  size  of  a page.  The 
practical  work  on  this  plan  was  staggering, 
and  Mr.  Growoll  each  time  did  it  all  with  his 
own  hands. 

In  1889  the  plan  of  1886  was  tried  again,  but 
the  work  was  done  by  a better  engraving 
company,  and  the  gelatine  plates  were  electro- 
typed  into  metal  before  being  used. 

After  this  a plan  was  devised  to  keep  the 
“weekly  records”  and  monthly  indexes  stand- 
ing in  type  at  the  printers,  but  this  has  also 
proved  very  costly.  Corrections  to  bring  en- 
tries into  proper  relation,  and  the  time  of  the 
printer  who  does  this  careful  work  of  inser- 
tion and  alphabeting  are  great  items  of  ex- 
pense. The  entries  of  books  increase  year  by 
year  and  the  support  remains  about  the  same. 
The  linotype  process  now  in  use  is  specially 
expensive,  for  the  smallest  correction  means 
a whole  line  thrown  out  and  reset. 

These  “Annual  catalogues”  were  published 
until  1900,  making  15  volumes.  Then  it  was 
planned  to  save  money  by  getting  up  only  the 
indexes  cumulated  from  year  to  year.  These 
indexes  give  the  books  by  author,  title  and 
subject  in  one  alphabet,  the  author  entry  giv- 
ing the  date  of  original  entry  in  the  Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly.  The  size  given  by  letter  (Q, 
D,  S)  shows  the  book  has  been  received  and 
the  Publishers’  Weekly  can  be  consulted  for 
the  notice.  When  size  is  given  by  figure  (4°, 
12°,  16°)  the  book  has  not  been  received  and 
no  notice  will  be  found.  Some  publishers  say 
they  sell  out  all  they  publish  every  year  and 
they  do  not  care  to  have  their  books  on  rec- 
ord. It  saves  them  the  trouble  of  answering 
letters.  Many  important  books  are  entered  in 
the  “weekly  record”  without  descriptive  notes, 
and  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  true  in- 
wardness of  the  failure  to  notice  such  books, 
this  omission  must  seem*  unjustifiable.  Do 
you  think  a conscientious,  practical  bibliog- 
rapher does  not  mind?  We  try,  we  implore. 


we  urge.  We  regret  such  apparent  careless- 
ness more  than  any  one,  but  it  seems  better 
sometimes  to  get  even  an  imperfect  record 
than  none  at  all. 

The  five-yearly  cumulated  volume  of  these 
annual  indexes  was  published  in  June  of  last 
year  at  great  expense,  and  it  is  now  proposed 
again  to  go  back  to  the  “Annual  catalogs”  with 
descriptive  notices  of  the  books,  as  the  library 
constituency  prefers  this  style. 

A practical  bibliographer  learns  to  struggle 
with  every  complication,  and  generally  finds 
a way  out  of  all  difficulties  but  one  — the  cost 
of  his  undertakings.  More  books  are  pub- 
lished each  year  and  more  and  more  knowl- 
edge is  gained  in  perfecting  catalogs.  But  the 
supporting  constituency  does  not  grow.  It  is 
a very  serious  question  how  long  practical 
bibliography  can  hold  its  own  except  as  a 
government  institution.  The  great  trouble  is 
that  the  people  who  need  the  works  produced 
by  practical  bibliography  also  have  little 
money.  Bookselling  is  almost  a lost  art,  and 
libraries  are  not  rolling  in  wealth  and  must 
practically  consider  cost.  It  is  against  this 
rock  of  cost  that  the  ideals  and  plans  of  prac- 
tical bibliography  are  shattered.  With  the 
greatest  ambition,  the  most  untiring  work,  the 
most  earnest  desire  to  make  every  new  under- 
taking what  it  ought  to  be,  the  most  careful 
study  of  the  latest  knowledge  available,  a bibli- 
ographer must  fall  short  of  his  hopes  and 
dreams.  It  is  discouraging  when  the  spirit  is 
so  truly  willing  and  in  so  many  instances  sc 
well  prepared  to  battle  with  the  untold  intri- 
cacies of  bibliography,  that  the  practical  exe- 
cution should  always  fall  so  far  short  of  the 
dream  dreamed  unknown  to  those  who  see 
only  the  outward,  wayward  way  of  a catalog 
completed  by  practical  bibliography.  With  a 
disappointed  heart  and  a most  critical  knowl- 
edge of  its  shortcomings  the  practical  bibliog- 
rapher puts  his  work  upon  the  market.  Still, 
it  is  better  to  do  something  and  to  keep  cheer- 
ful about  it.  Our  catalogs  and  book-lists  have 
been  a help  to  many.  If  we  waited  to  pro- 
duce a perfect  work  we  should  be  like  George 
Eliot’s  Casaubon,  sick  in  body  and  mind,  with 
mountains  of  unused  material  about  us. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  ART  OF  USING  A LIBRARY  * 

By  Louise  Connolly,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Summit,  N.  /. 


Thd  subject  of  this  talk  is  the  art  of  using 
a library.  I have  been  carefully  trained  to 
speak  under  topics  and  subtopics,  and  I have 
even  been  furnished  with  an  elaborate  scheme 
by  means  of  which  the  logical  heads  of  my 
discourse  may  be  made  patent  to  the  eye  by 
the  use  of  the  capital  and  small  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  of  the  Arabic  and  Roman  nu- 
merals. So  I shall  divide  my  discourse  into 
three  parts : How  I have  used  libraries ; How 
libraries  have  used  me ; How  to  prepare 
young  people  to  use  libraries.  And  I shall  beg 
permission  to  talk  about  the  second  subject 
first.  It  contains  considerable  advice  and  crit- 
icism which  I have  long  desired  to  give  and 
to  make,  and  for  which  the  present  occasion 
affords  a gratifying  opportunity. 

How  libraries  have  used  me.  There  are 
certain  historic  periods  which  stand  out 
markedly  as  possessing  certain  great  char- 
acteristics. These  periods  are  often  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  what  are  called 
periods  of  transition,  during  which  one  can 
see  old  things  give  place  to  new.  In  library 
administration  I have  lived  through  a transi- 
tion period.  The  library  of  my  childhood, 
which  flourished  a certain  number  of  years 
ago,  was  markedly  different  from  the  library 
of  to-day. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  library  was  dusty 
and  musty.  It  had  dark  and  gloomy  recesses, 
into  which  the  librarian  poked 'with  a lamp. 
It  exhaled  an  odor  of  tanned  leather  which 
became  agreeable  by  association,  but  was  at 
first  rather  depressing  in  its  moral  effect.  It 
was  rarely  lighted,  never  convenient ; and  one 
always  had  a feeling  that  one  was  invading  it, 
and  that  the  librarian  was  its  keeper. 

The  library  of  the  present  is  often  architec- 
turally beautiful,  is  generally  sweet  and  clean, 
and  seems  to  have  been  built  for  the  con- 
venience of  its  users.  It  would  be  temerity 
to  say  that  it  is  well  ventilated,  for  nothing 
in  America  is  that,  except  the  sea  front  and  a 

* Part  of  address  before  Library  Meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  March  10,  1906.  Miss  Connolly’s  re- 
marks were  delivered  from  notes,  without  manuscript, 
arid  she  kindly  consented  to  write  them  out  from 
those  notes,  preserving  so  far  as  possible  the  freedom 
of  manner  of  the  extempore  address. — Ed.  L.  j. 


few  tuberculosis  sanatariums;  but  it  is  gen-- 
erally  breezy  in  one  sense  or  the  other. 

But  the  librarians  have  changed  more  than 
their  libraries.  In  my  youth  the  librarian 
was  old.  He  may  once  have  been  young,  but 
that  period  of  his  career  was  always  shrouded 
in  mystery.  He  never  appeared  profession- 
ally until  age  had  mellowed,  ripened  and  even 
withered  him.  In  the  second  place,  he  was 
learned.  I am  not  indulging  in  contrasts,  un- 
derstand, but  in  comparisons,  which  involve 
likeness  as  well  as  difference.  Hence,  I mere- 
ly note  the  fact  that  the  librarian  of  old  was 
always  very  learned.  I do  not  think  that  this 
impression  of  mine  was  due  to  youth  alone. 
Like  most  people,  I have  visited  in  maturity 
the  old  country  home  where  my  childhood 
was  spent,  and  have  found  all  its  dimensions 
strangely  dwarfed  by  the  process  of  time. 
But,  as  I remember,  all  the  scholarly  old  folks 
believed  in  the  learning  of  the  librarian.  His 
knowledge  was  wide,  well  classified,  and, 
though  little  of  it  was  gained  at  first  hand,  not 
shallow.  He  bristled  with  dates,  names  and 
figures,  and  the  latest  discoveries  of  the  labor- 
atory were  his  by  hearsay.  He  thought  it  his 
business,  like  Lord  Bacon,  to  make  all  knowl- 
edge his  province,  and  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  he  felt  doubt  of  the  fact  for  which  you 
a.sked  he  would  at  least  put  his  finger  at  once 
on  the  proper  authority. 

Thirdly,  the  librarian  of  the  past  was  ab- 
sent minded.  No  wonder  with  such  vast 
realms  to  wander  through  that  the  mind 
sometimes  wandered  from  the  present.  He 
walked  about  gazing  at  abstractions  with  un- 
seeing eyes,  and  muttering  to  himself  strange 
lore.  When  you  accosted  him,  if  you  could 
get  up  your  courage  to  do  so,  he  came  back  to 
the  present  from  shadowy  realms  of  erudi- 
tion. He  was  the  only  man  whom  I ever  for- 
gave, in  my  childhood,  for  not  appreciating  my 
age.  He  insisted  on  showing  you  his  watch 
when  you  were  doing  examples  in  longitude 
and  time,  yet  he  explained  problems  to  you 
by  means  of  ordinate  and  abscissa  when  you 
were  still  struggling  among  the  interior  angles 
of  a plane  triangle. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  librarian  was 
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mussy.  His  mental  kingdom  he  kept  in  or- 
der, but  the  kingdom  of  things  about  him  was 
generally  in  a whirl.  I have  seen  one  ancient 
and  able  gentleman  occupying  a chair  in  a 
famous  library  pile  the  books  and  pamphlets 
in  behind  himself  until  they  literally  pushed 
him  from  his  stool ; and  then  stand  m the 
midst  of  his  work  really  barricaded  from  the 
public,  but  quite  unconscious  of  the  confusion 
around  him. 

And,  lastly,  the  old  librarian  was  born. 
The  finger  of  destiny  was  laid  upon  him  in  his 
cradle,  and  he  was  marked  out  as  a defender 
of  books.  He  had  to  be  discovered.  In 
those  days,  when  the  librarian  was  discovered 
the  place  was  made.  In  these  days,  so  I un- 
derstand, when  a place  exists  the  librarian  is 
locked  for.  I confess  that  the  older  plan 
seems  to  me  best. 

The  modern  librarian  is  young;  indeed, 
perennially  young  as  becomes  her  sex.  For 
the  modern  librarian,  as  this  audience  proves, 
is  largely  she.  She  is  young ; she  is  cheerful ; 
she  is  tidy.  She  wields  the  duster;  she  lets 
in  the  light,  and  sparkles  in  its  rays.  Cu- 
riously enough,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
is  comme  il  faut,  she  carries  with  her  the  dis- 
tinctive admosphere  of  the  library ; but  how 
changed  is  this.  Time  was  when  I could  tell 
a Methodist  by  his  fervor,  a Presbyterian  by 
his  cold,  calm  austerity,  an  Episcopalian  by 
his  assured  correctness;  but  in  these  days 
barriers  have  broken  down,  lines  have  dis- 
appeared and  we  have  cold  Methodists,  zealous 
Presbyterians,  and  austere  Episcopalians. 
But  there  are  certain  professions  that  carry 
with  them  a certain  manner.  I confess  that  in 
my  own  profession  I can  generally  discover 
the  kindergartner.  She  is  bubbling  with 
mirth.  She  exhales  joy  and  gladness  and  an 
almost  exaggerated  interest  in  very  small 
matters.  Gradually  the  professional  kinder- 
gartner is  becoming  aware  of  the  exaggera- 
tion to  which  she  is  inclined,  and  many  of 
our  best  kindergartens  are  run  under  mod- 
erate pressure,  but  the  tendency  to  exaggerate 
does  .exist  and  betrays  itself  in  the  profes- 
sional manner. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I have  no  in- 
tention of  being  jocose  over  the  librarians’ 
professional  schools.  They  doubtless  have 
more  virtues  and  less  faults  than  ours.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  many  well  trained  librari- 


ans have  an  air  of  interest  in  intellectual 
pursuits,  an  air,  I should  say,  combining 
sweetness  and  light.  They  seem  imbued  with 
the  missionary  spirit,  which  has  largely,  at 
least  in  its  sentimental  aspects,  disappeared 
from  the  Christian  church ; and  seem  bent  on 
feeding  the  public  with  a mental  pabulum-' 
which  will  do  the  public  good. 

And,  lastly,  the  modern  librarian  is  bred. 
There  may  be  as  many  librarians  born  per 
thousand  or  per  hundred  thousand  in  these 
days  as  in  the  past,  but  a larger  number  is 
needed  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  present 
day,  and  hence  the  librarian  is  trained.  In- 
deed, almost  anybody  can  be  trained  to  fill 
some  position  in  a library.  We  all,  doubtless, 
remember  Dr.  John  Lord’s  anecdote  of  the 
young  lady  who  recognized  Webster  as  “that 
great  statesman  who  wrote  a dictionary  and 
killed  a man.’’  But  she  could  have  been  a li- 
brarian— if  you  put  her  into  a good  school,- 
teach  her  the  Dewey  system  of  classification, 
give  her  a round  vertical  handwriting,  and 
urge  her  to  love  her  fellow  men. 

The  variety  of  librarian  of  the  present  day 
may  be  due  to  a change  in  the  philosophy 
underlying  library  management.  The  old 
librarian  preserved  the  books.  The  new  li- 
brarian serves  the  reader.  And  this  is  because 
in  the  older  days  we  believed  that  v*isdom 
was  great,  hut  that  man  was  a fallen  creature; 
that  only  by  turning  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
conserved  in  libraries,  could  an  ignorant  and 
degenerate  modern  gain  light.  Knowledge 
was  the  great  product  of  civilization,  and  that 
knowledge  was  laid  by  in  books.  To-day, 
we  think  that  the  knowledge  in  the  book  is 
but  a by-product,  and  that  the  intellectual 
power  of  the  reader  is  the  chief  product  of 
modern  advanced  civilization.  Not  the- 
knowledge  but  the  knowing  is  revered  to-day. 

How  I use  libraries.  The  first  topic  of  my 
discourse  was  the  art  of  using  a library.  I 
confess  that  I know  little  about  it.  An  art 
demands  constant  practice  on  the  part  of  him- 
who  follows  it.  Few  persons  ever  use  the- 
library  so  constantly  as  to  make  their  skill 
anything  beyond  the  understanding  effort  of 
the  amateur. 

My  art  has  been  a simple  one.  In  the  first 
place  I choose  my  library.  If  there  is  only 
one,  and  I must  live  in  that  city,  this  is  easy. 
But  where  any  prolonged  use  is  intended  i 
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try  to  go  to  a metropolis  which  gives  me  a 
choice.  I choose  the  library,  of  course, 
chiefly  because  it  contains  the  books  I want. 
But,  other  things  being  equal,  I always  go  to 
the  library  with  open  shelves.  Whether 
I am  more  suspicious  than  most  people  I do 
not  know,  but  I cannot  bear  to  feel  that  there 
may  be  something  concealed  in  that  stack 
which  would  just  suit  my  needs,  but  which 
•even  the  best  librarian  has  not  had  the  judg- 
ment to  give  me.  And  I confess,  also,  that 
I do  not  like  to  acknowledge  to  a librarian 
the  lowness  of  my  taste.  Whatever  my  libra- 
ry, the  chief  art  which  I exert  is  in  my  choice 
of  the  librarian  who  is  to  serve  me.  I look 
about  for  a person  combining  four  qualities : 
wisdom,  gumption,  sincerity  and  good  humor. 
I want  wisdom  because  I am  myself  lacking 
in  that  article;  and  scholarship  is  necessary 
in  one  who  is  to  supplement  my  equipment. 
I once  asked  a man  in  a library  for  the  latest 
monograph  on  the  causes  of  the  tides.  He 
brought  me  with  cheerful  alacrity  Maury’s 
physical  geography,  published  in  1859.  Maury 
was  a great  scholar  in  his  day,  but  this  choice 
■did  not  reflect  credit  on  the  scholarship  of 
the  librarian. 

As  to  the  second  quality,  gumption,  by  this 
I mean  that  good  sense  which  will  know  when 
to  help  me  and  when  to  leave  me  alone,  which 
will  respect  my  ignorance.  I think  it  is  Dr. 
'Crothers  who  says  that  every  person’s  mind 
is  either  a vast  field  of  knowledge  with  spots 
of  ignorance,  or  a vast  field  of  ignorance  with 
■spots  of  knowledge.  My  own  is  of  the  latter 
kind,  and  I want  tender  handling.  The  libra- 
rian should  have  tact ; he  should  know  what  to 
give  and  what  to  refrain  from  giving;  he 
■should  know  what  a good  salesman  knows. 
The  tactful  salesman  knows  what  to  offer, 
in  what  tone  to  talk,  how  to  advise.  So  a 
tactful  librarian  knows  how  to  discuss  the 
choice  of  a book. 

As  to  sincerity,  I want  to  be  served  by  a 
librarian  who  recognizes  that  I am  at  the 
moment  the  central  figure;  that  her  inclina- 
tions, desires,  aspirations,  and  tastes  are  of 
no  moment  to  me.  I do  not  wish  to  be  flat- 
tered or  to  be  patronized.  I want,  in  fact, 
a neutral  tone  in  the  person  who  serves  me, 
and  above  all  no  affectation.  There  is  no 
profession  which  demands  so  fine  a quality 
•of  self-abnegation  as  that  of  the  librarian. 

And  as  to  good  humor,  it  is  needed  by  every 


librarian  who  serves  me.  For  I confess  that 
the  art  that  I exercise  is  not  the  art  of  use, 
but  the  art  of  abuse.  And  I believe  I am 
no  greater  sinner  than  most  of  my  neigh- 
bors. We  all  cheat  the  public  library.  I 
take  more  books  than  I have  a right  to, 
and  keep  them  longer  than  I should.  I im- 
pose in  every  way  on  the  good  nature  of  the 
library.  Now  I want  the  librarian  to  be  good- 
natured  over  my  many  misdemeanors.  He 
must  have  rules;  I will  break  them;  I want 
him  to  forgive  me.  See  how  beautifully  this 
works  in  the  Christian  creed : the  law,  its 
violation,  forgiveness;  the  result  is  a combi- 
nation of  reverence  and  love.  So  in  the  li- 
brary we  should  have  rules ; the  violations 
will  take  care  of  themselves ; then  we  should 
have  pardon.  The  result  in  my  breast,  I 
assure  you,  is  both  reverence  and  love  for  the 
institution  and  its  officers. 

How  to  train  children  to  use  a library.  On 
this  topic  alone  I am  well  informed.  Last 
year  during  my  work  in  the  public  schools  of 
Newark,  in  connection  with  the  Public  Library 
at  Newark  we  gave  a double  training  to  the 
school  children,  tending  toward  a free  use  of 
the  library.  We  desired  to  create  the  habit 
of  reading  good  books  and  of  going  to  the 
library  for  them;  we  wished  also  to  give  the 
power  to  use  reference  books  in  the  reference 
department  of  the  library. 

In  order  to  create  the  habit  of  reading, 
from  the  first  grade  upward,  the  children  were 
given  books  to  keep  in  their  desks  which  are 
attractive  and  easy  for  them  to  read.  They 
are  allowed  to  read  these  books  between 
lessons  and  after  the  accomplishment  of  tasks. 
They  are  encouraged  to  appreciate  and  dis- 
cuss them.  Secondly,  collections  of  books 
from  the  library  are  kept  in  the  schoolroom 
for  a similar  purpose.  Thii'dly,  the  children 
are  given  books  from  school  libraries  to  take 
home  and  read.  Finally,  they  are  introduced 
to  the  children’s  room  at  the  library,  where 
they  are  prepared  to  handle  books  in  the 
stacks  and  to  use  a simple  catalog. 

In  order  to  create  power  to  use  the  refer- 
ence library,  the  steps  are  carefully  graded. 
In  the  fourth  grade  the  children  are  taught 
to  analyze  the  chapters  in  a simple  text-book, 
so  as  to  get  its  meaning.  Later  they  are 
trained  to  use  the  index  and  contents  of  the 
book,  then  to  use  the  index  in  each  of  two  or 
more  similar  volumes  and  to  make  from  these 
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several  sources  a sequential  statement.  Then 
they  are  given  a set  of  encyclopedias  and  are 
trained  to  hunt  down  a question,  choosing 
the  proper  volume,  and  arranging  the  material 
as  a sequence.  Incidentally,  here  they  learn 
the  sequence  of  the  alphabet.  They  are  now 
ready  to  go  to  the  library,  where  the  assistant 
in  charge  of  this  work  has  a series  of  some 
six  lessons  to  give  them.  They  are  taught 
how  to  use  the  diagram  of  the  library,  and  are 
given  an  outline  of  the  classification.  They 
are  shown  how  to  use  the  subject  and  author 
catalogs.  They  are  given  another  lesson  on 
the  use  of  cross  references,  and  they  are 
finally  trained  in  the  use  of  Poole’s  index  to 
periodicals.  Each  lesson  given  at  the  library 
is  outlined  in  such  shape  that  the  teacher  or 
principal  who  accompanies  the  class  may  be 
able  to  repeat  the  lesson.  At  the  end  of  each 
lesson  is  given  a practical  test  in  what  has 
been  learned,  the  pupils  going  to  find  the 
volumes,  answering  certain  test  questions 
that  are  given  and  receiving  credit  for  the 
accuracy  and  speed  of  their  work. 
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Of  course,  all  this  is  valueless  if  the  teacher 
is  not  sufficiently  en  rapport  with  the  purpose 
and  value  of  the  work  to  demand  that  the 
powers  thus  gained  shall  be  used  in  future 
lessons.  But  we  made  a good  beginning,  and 
feel  that  we  have  proved  to  ourselves  and 
to  several  appreciative  teachers  that  all  this 
work  can  easily  be  done  in  elementary  schools. 
The  reason  for  putting  it  all  here  is  that  so 
large  a per  cent,  of  the  pupils  do  not  go  to 
the  high  school  and  need  to  make  use  of  this 
other  branch  of  secondary  education.  For,  in 
reality,  the  library  is  a great  secondary  school 
for  the  country.  Librarians  are,  indeed,  my 
fellow  teachers,  and  I,  myself,  am  a failure 
as  a teacher  if  the  pupils  whom  I train  are 
not  led  to  your  door.  What  boots  it  if  I 
teach  a child  to  read  if  I do  not  also  teach 
him  how  to  choose  what  to  read? — if  the  end 
of  elementary  education  is  that  the  pupils 
buy  yellow-covered  books  at  the  corner  and 
pass  by  the  open  door  of  the  great  university 
established  for  their  use?  Then,  indeed,  has 
the  public  school  failed  in  its  purpose. 


THE  BUSINESS  END  OF  A LIBRARY* 

By  Annie  Archer  Pollard,  Second  Assistant  Librarian,  Grand  Rapids  {Mich.)  Public 

Library 


What  has  business  to  do  with  a public 
library?  Is  not  a library’s  business  the  spread 
of  intelligence?  And  if  a librarian  knows 
books,  how  to  record,  care  for  and  circulate 
them,  what  more  does  he  need?  In  the  days 
when  books  for  circulation  were  given  out  but 
once  a year  and  reference  books  were  chained 
to  desks,  the  librarian  perhaps  had  no  need  of 
business  methods.  In  the  present-day  library, 
however,  he  needs  all  the  qualifications  that 
any  business  firm  would  require  in  its  man- 
ager; these  that  will  enable  him  to  meet  the 
patrons  acceptably,  to  deal  with  the  em- 
ployees of  the  library  efficiently,  to  meet  the 
selling  world  wffiose  wares  he  must  buy  (from, 
books  to  cleaning  powders)  cautiously  and 
wisely.  He  should  be  able  also  to  carry  out 
loyally  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  board, 
and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  every  way  so 
that  the  library  may  give  the  tax-payers  value 
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received,  and  be  to  the  city  government  a well 
organized  unit  in  the  whole  scheme  of  city 
management. 

If  a librarian  shuns,  dislikes,  or  does  not 
know  how  to  meet  people,  he  cannot  be  in 
sympathy  with  them,  and  therefore  cannot 
plan  intelligently  for  their  needs  and  wants. 
The  attitude  of  the  librarian  to  his  assist- 
ants reacts  upon  the  public  also,  for  if  he 
does  not  keep  them  contented  and  happy,  with 
thought  for  their  physical  comfort  and  profes- 
sional advancement,  their  discontent  will  be 
passed  on  by  them  to  the  users  of  the  library, 
who  will  not  come  unless  impelled  by  habit 
or  necessity.  If  he  buys  incautiously  he  is 
sure  to  become  a prey  to  the  subscription  book 
agent  and  all  other  kinds  of  agents,  who  will 
flock  to  his  library  like  tramps  to  the  hospit- 
able kitchen  door.  The  valuable  time  these 
people  consume  will  be  a direct  loss  to  the 
legitimate  work  of  the  library,  not  to  mention 
the  loss  to  funds  which  may  be  involved. 
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The  manager  of  a business  should  meet 
criticism  squarely,  knowing  that  when  met 
thoughtfully,  with  a view  to  determining 
whether  it  is  merited  or  not,  it  will  be  a won- 
derful help  in  growth  and  improvement.  A 
wcman  librarian,  especially,  needs  to  learn 
the  value  of  criticism.  She  is  too  apt  to  take 
it  all  personally,  as  a blow  from  some  antag- 
onist directed  against  her  personally,  instead 
of  from  the  public  which  regards  her  (and 
rightly)  as  its  servant,  not  as  an  individual, 
and  which  regards  the  library  as  an  institution 
of  its  own,  and  therefore  has  enough  interest 
to  see  that  it  is  managed  properly,  A libra- 
rian who  spends  all  of  her  time  avoiding  crit- 
icism is  barely  keeping  her  library  going,  and 
will  soon  find  that  it  is  behind  in  the  march 
of  libraries  in  the  spread  of  intelligence.  For 
a real  womanly  woman,  psychologically  made 
as  she  is,  this  value  of  criticism  and  opposi- 
tion is  hard  to  learn.  But  practice  and  effort 
accomplish  wonders.  However,  very  few  are 
able  to  reach  the  stage  where  they  can  enjoy 
the  sound  of  conflict  coming  from  afar  and 
where  they  can  sniff  with  delight  the  ap- 
proaching battle,  as  do  men  generally. 

The  manager  of  a business  is  responsible 
to  its  patrons  for  the  mistakes  that  occur  by 
reason  of  his  careless  employees.  If  a de- 
livery man  delivers  goods  carelessly  to  the 
wrong  address  and  they  are  lost  or  confiscated 
in  the  delivery,  the  buyer  seeks  redress  from 
the  manager,  not  from  the  delivery  man.  The 
manager  may  dismiss  or  otherwise  punish  the 
offender,  but  to  the  buyer  he  must  make  good. 
So  with  a librarian;  he  should  hear  and  in- 
vestigate the  grievances  that  arise,  for  he  is 
r<:sponsible  for  the  w'orking  out  of  the  policy 
of  the  library.  He  may  deal  with  the  source 
of  the  trouble,  but  so  far  as  the  patron  is  con- 
cerned the  library  is  at  fault,  and  an  apology 
is  due  from  him  — its  representative  — and 
reparation  as  far  as  possible.  A manager  of 
a business  sees  to  it  that  there  is  no  discrim- 
ination in  the  treatment  of  its  patrons  — rich 
and  poor,  proud  and  humble,  alike.  So  also 
in  a library  a uniform  treatment  to  all  with 
no  special  favors  to  individuals  helps  to  keep 
the  public  generally  satisfied. 

That  library  is  fortunate  whose  librarian  is 
respected  as  a business  man  in  the  business 
world  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is.  In  this 


most  ideal  of  all  business  callings  there  should 
be  the  highest  standard  of  business  ethics. 
Open  dealing,  justice,  and  keeping  one’s  word 
are  as  becoming  in  a library  as  in  a business 
firm. 

The  librarian  should  learn  to  know  whether 
he  is  getting  value  received.  He  must  not 
only  know  what  books  to  buy,  but  of  whom, 
when,  and  for  how  much.  He  should  buy 
with  an  eye  to  the  benefit  of  the  library  solely, 
remembering  that  it  is  the  library’s  interest 
with  which  he  is  intrusted,  and  that  the  insti- 
tution is  not  a charity  organization  society 
for  all  the  deserving  poor  who  come  with  in- 
ferior aiticles  for  sale. 

In  buying,  an  attitude  of  skepticism  rather 
than  of  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  libra- 
rian saves  much  imposition.  When  a sub- 
scription book  agent  calls,  do  not  be  too  sure 
that,  although  there  is  a phalanx  of  editors 
on  the  title-page  (and  some  of  them  well- 
knowm  men),  these  have  had  very  much  to  do 
with  the  actual  writing  or  editing  of  the 
bock.  Be  slow  about  crediting  the  fact  that 
there  never  were  such  fine  illustrations.  They 
miglit  be  from  old  plates  touched  up  in  colors 
by  hand.  Also  insist  upon  seeing  one  or  more 
volumes  rather  than  specimen  pages  with  all 
the  illustrations  of  the  work.  Scrutinize  the 
binding  for  imperfections.  Disabuse  the 
agent’s  mind  of  the  idea  that  fine  leathers  are 
suitable  for  a library.  Look  carefully  at  the 
paper;  nothing  is  so  deceiving  as  paper,  it 
may  not  be  very  good  even  though  it  is  heavy. 
If  the  work  is  encyclopaedic  in  character  turn 
to  seme  subject  familiar  to  you.  It  may  be 
ycu  can  find  an  inaccuracy  with  which  to  floor 
your  interviewer.  Tell  him  you  are  sure  the 
price  is  toe  high,  and  remind  him  of  the  fact 
that  subscription  sets  are  constantly  being 
offered  at  half  or  less  than  half  price  by  pur- 
chasers who  find  the  work  of  no  value  to 
them.  Do  not  inform  him  of  persons  who 
may  pos.sibly  buy  the  book,  if  you  value  keep- 
ing your  friends. 

Here  again,  in  the  librarian’s  connection 
with  various  dealers,  the  feminine  and  per- 
sonal relations  should  not  enter.  A business- 
like demeanor,  dignified  and  courteous,  which 
does  not  allow  familiarity,  should  be  striven 
for.  The  social  element  also  should  be  elim- 
inated from  business  transactions.  All  ap- 
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proach  even  to  a private  understanding  with 
a dealer  before  the  board  has  a chance  to 
pass  upon  matters  should  be  avoided. 

The  board  of  directors  expects  a manager 
to  carry  out  its  policy  loyally,  not  mechan- 
ically, but  putting  into  it  all  of  his  genius. 
The  rulings  of  the  board  may  be  at  times  dis- 
appointing and  in  opposition  to  the  ideas  of 
the  librarian.  The  wisest  course  for  the  li- 
brarian then  is  to  wait  patiently,  bringing 
more  light  to  bear  upon  his  position.  It  is 
hardly  becoming  to  make  a difficulty  over  a 
difference  of  opinion.  Library  boards  are  like 
our  relatives ; we  must  love  them,  at  least 
we  must  learn  how  to  get  along  with  them. 
If  we  cannot,  we  may  as  well  move  along. 

The  librarian  should  be  allowed  by  the 
board  to  be  in  reality  its  business  manager, 
to  be  the  one  who  actually  does  the  business, 
gives  out  the  orders,  signs  the  contracts,  and 
receives  the  goods.  The  librarian  is  in  the 
best  position  to  see  that  contracts  for  work, 
supplies,  material,  etc.,  are  properly  carried 
out.  If  he  knows  nothing  of  the  terms  except 
through  a third  person  he  is  not  in  a good 
position  to  insist  on  the  proper  filling  of  the 
contract.  If  both  board  and  librarian  attempt 
to  buy,  confusion  is  likely  to  occur.  If  the 
librarian  is  allowed  no  part  in  business  trans- 
actions he  becomes  extravagant  and  incom- 
petent, like  the  housekeeper  who  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  actual  handling  of  money  for 
her  household.  All  bills,  claims,  etc.,  against 
the  library  should  be  sent  to  the  librarian  for 
investigation  and  by  him  passed  on  to  the 
board. 

The  librarian  should  arrange  all  details  for 
board  meetings.  Members  of  the  board  should 
not  be  asked  to  take  charge  of.  any  of  these 
routine  matters.  They  are  busy  men  whose 
advice  alone  is  worth  much  if  reckoned  by 
money  value.  The  librarian  should  be  ready 
with  accurate  information  of  work  done, 
statement  of  condition  of  funds  to  date,  etc. 
This  is  the  time  to  get  the  approval  of  the 
beard  as  to  further  important  expenditures 
and  their  sanction  of  any  change  in  manage- 
ment. The  success  of  this  board  meeting  and 
the  regularity  of  the  attendance  of  the  board 
rests  largely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  libra- 
rian. If  there  are  no  reports  ready,  no  plans 
to  discuss,  members  will  soon  lose  their  in- 
terest in  attending. 


Ihe  librarian  should  keep  records  of  all 
business  transactions,  so  that  their  history 
can  be  looked  up  at  any  time.  The  treasurer 
of  the  board  or  the  city  treasurer  may  have 
charge  of  all  funds  and  see  to  all  payments, 
in  which  rase  he  will  probably  desire  to  keep 
all  receipted  bills.  The  librarian,  however, 
should  have  in  his  office  some  equivalent  of 
the  claims  allowed,  so  that  he  may  know 
just  what  has  been  spent  and  what  is  still 
on  hand. 

Statistics  carefully  kept  are  most  useful. 
If  month  by  month  a gain  in  the  use  of  the 
library  is  shown,  petitions  for  more  funds, 
books,  or  assistants  are  more  apt  to  be  heard. 

At  times  troubles  arise  and  the  librarian 
is  uncertain  what  to  do.  Then  is  the  time  to 
get  expert  counsel.  The  library  board  usually 
consists  of  professional  or  business  men  of 
high  standing,  and  their  advice  in  99  cases 
out  of  100  is  worth  seeking.  What  they  sug- 
gest may  not  be  what  other  librarians  have 
done  in  similar'  situations,  but  it  will  probably 
be  good  common  sense  and  may  safely  be 
followed ; thus,  the  school  board  member  will 
help  in  ail  relations  between  the  library  and 
the  schools,  the  lawyer  member  in  dealing 
with  people  who  refuse  to  abide  by  the  regu- 
lations, and  so  on. 

Here  again  in  her  relations  to  the  board 
her  sex  should  not  be  present  with  a 
woman  librarian.  “Dissociation  of  a person 
ality’’  is  a good  phrase  to  use  in  this  connec- 
tion. To  be  treated  frankly  as  men  treat 
men  should  never  hurt  her  sensibilities.  As 
the  chosen  officer  of  the  board  she  has  no 
time  to  be  offended  if  a board  member  does 
not  remove  his  hat  or  cigar  in  her  office,  and 
if  she  does  not  receive  those  little  gallantries 
which  are  so  dear  to  the  feminine  heart  in 
the  home  and  in  social  life.  In  making  a 
point  ske  should  try  to  avoid  the  attitude  of 
the  woman  worker  according  to  “A  self-made 
merchant’s  letters  to  his  son,”  where  it  is  said, 
“If  her  case  is  weak,  she  adds  her  sex,  if  it  is 
strong  she  subtracts  it.” 

The  librarian  and  the  board  should  keep 
ever  before  the  minds  of  the  representatives 
of  the  city’s  government  the  use  of  the  li- 
brary, else  the  support  of  that  institution  is 
apt  to  be  variable.  Like  Mahomet,  go  to  the 
mountain,  if  the  mountain  will  not  come  to 
you.  If  these  people  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
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come  to  the  library,  take  it  to  them  by  con- 
stant offers  of  useful  books,  which  will  help 
in  working  out  the  problems  for  the  public 
welfare  of  the  whole  city. 

For  example,  a city  is  about  to  build  a new 
hospital  or  a new  bridge.  The  library  has 
perhaps  just  bought  new  books  on  both  these 
subjects.  The  health  officer  and  city  engineer 
v/ill  be  thankful  enough  to  be  informed  of 
these  purchases. 

The  librarian  should  remember  that  in  the 
name  of  good  citizenship  he  should  enforce 
all  laws  in  regard  to  carelessness  or  lawless- 
ness, and  should  comply  promptly  and  care- 
fully with  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
city  as  to  the  method  of  recording  expendi- 
tures, etc. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  economy  of  time  and 
the  advantages  generally  of  writing  letters  to 
settle  important  orders  and  record  decisions. 
To  get  out  a letter,  perhaps  you  will  say,  takes 
so  much  time,  especially  if  one  has  to  do  the 
manual  labor  (the  actual  writing  of  it)  one- 
self. It  is  so  much  simpler  to  have  a personal 
interview  or  to  telephone.  But  is  it?  Per- 
haps your  board  has  decided  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  not  to  allow  the  ladies’  lit- 
erary society  of  your  town  to  meet  in  your 
one  little  vacant  room.  With  how  much 
more  tact,  precision  and  fairness  can  you  in- 
foj  m the  society  of  this  decision  through  a 
letter  to  the  president  or  secretary,  carefully 
choosing  your  words  to  allow  of  no  misun- 
derstanding, than  is  possible  when  in  one’s 
own  office  with  a committee  of  irate  and  dis- 
appointed ladies  ! Again,  possibly  your  board 
decides  that  a collection  of  books  may  be 
placed  in  som.e  business-  house.  Write  to  the 
firm  of  this  decision  and  the  plan  for  its 
working  out  and  the  conditions  relating  there- 
to. If  the  members  of  the  firm  are  not  at 
home  or  are  too  busy  to  pass  upon  the  matter 
immediately,  there  is  the  letter  waiting  as  a 
reminder  with  all  its  explanations  before  them 
when  the  time  comes  for  it  to  be  attended  to. 

Perhaps  you  telephone  an  important  order 
involving  many  dollars  or  the  conditions  un- 
der which  some  work  is  to  be  done.  How 
can  you  get  redress  or  righting  if  the  wrong 
things  are  received  or  work  done  other  than 
it  should  have  been?  You  have  nothing  by 
which  to  prove  your  point,  having  nothing  to 
.show.  If  you  had  written  a letter  and  kept  a 


copy  of  it,  all  would  have  been  well.  There- 
fore, first  write  letters,  and  then  keep  copies 
of  them.  One  of  the  most  important  of  all 
office  records  is  the  letter  file.  If  one  has  no 
typewriter  it  seems  troublesome  to  keep  a 
copy  of  every  letter,  but  the  money  and  time 
it  saves  in  the  end  more  than  make  up  for  the 
extra  labor  in  the  beginning. 

Carbon  copies  of  letters  on  second  sheets 
of  inexpensive  copying  paper,  if  you  have  a 
typewriter,  are  the  best  for  filing.  If  you  have 
no  typewriter,  write  with  a copying  ink  and 
use  a duplicator,  and  in  only  a few  minutes, 
of  time  you  can  obtain  a second  copy.  Or, 
there  is  the  letter-press  book  on  whose  thin 
leaves  a copy  may  be  produced  with  the  aid 
of  wet  blotters.  With  the  book  should  be  a 
careful  index,  but  with  the  duplicator  there  is 
a loose  sheet  for  filing. 

In  letter  writing  the  superscription  should 
be  considered  carefully  with  a view  to  filing. 
Letters  to  associations  and  firms,  even  though 
addressed  to  the  secretary  or  to  some  indi- 
vidual, should  start  with  the  name  of  the 
association  or  firm,  as  this  will  bring  all  let- 
ters to  the  association  or  firm  together  in  the 
file.  In  filing  letters  to  other  libraries,  file 
according  to  cities  (the  regular  cataloging 
rule).  Some  letters  may  be  filed  according 
to  subjects.  Letters  from  applicants  for  posi- 
tions, for  instance,  may  be  filed  under  “Appli- 
cants.” A sensible  rule  to  follow  in  filing  is 
this : “Put  in  the  most  convenient  place  for 
finding.” 

Have  the  whole  address  in  the  superscrip- 
tion and  then  your  letter  file  will  be  a com- 
plete and  useful  reference  for  addresses. 

Make  your  letter  full  enough  so  that  in  re- 
ferring to  it  three  months  hence  you  will 
know  what  was  being  written  about,  especial- 
ly necessary  when  money  orders  or  checks 
are  sent.  Do  not  say  “Enclosed  please  find 
money  order  in  payment  of  enclosed  bill,”  but 
rather  “Enclosed  please  find  money  order  for 
$3.50  in  payment  of  enclosed  bill  of  May  i 
for  magazine  binders.”  Thus  your  letter  file 
will  be  a useful  record  of  money  sent  by  mail. 
Be  careful  to  have  all  letters  dated. 

When  the  copy  is  on  loose  leaves  pin  the 
letter  received  to  the  answer,  and  the  whole 
thing  can  be  filed  together. 

A small  library  need  not  have  a fine  filing 
cabinet.  A large  pasteboard  box  will  do, 
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with  the  letters  lying  flat  in  alphabetical  order. 
Our  own  library  is  only  just  now  buying  a 
cabinet,  having  kept  our  letters  for  years  in 
letter  case  drawers  and  boxes.  Vertical  filing 
cabinets,  where  there  are  vertical  folders  to 
hold  each  person’s  correspondence  and  guide 
cards  to  direct  one,  are  of  course  very  conve- 
nient, but  every  library  cannot  afford  them. 
With  these,  invoices  can  also  be  kept  in  the 
same  drawer  with  the  letters,  folders  of  a 
difl'erent  color  being  supplied  to  hold  them  in 
their  alphabetical  order  before  or  after  the 
letters. 

The  librarian  should  keep  close  tab  on  the 
library’s  accounts,  even  though  he  does  not 
have  direct  chaige  of  the  funds,  being  able 
to  give  accurately  the  amount  in  each  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  A monthly  statement  of  ex- 
penditures according  to  class  of  purchase 
(vhether  for  supplies,  binding,  books,  sal- 
aries) should  be  kept.  From  this  a recapitu- 
lation for  the  year  can  be  made,  showing  just 
how  much  the  library  has  cost  and  how  much 
will  be  needed  for  the  coming  year,  A daily 
reiord  should  be  made  of  all  fine  money  re- 
ceived and  all  petty  expenses  paid  directly 
from  the  office.  From  this  a monthly  and 
yearly  record  also  should  be  kept.  In  libraries 
where  money  orders  are  often  sent  by  mail, 
the  little  receipt  pinned  to  the  copy  of  the 
letter  kept  in  the  office  is  a useful  precaution. 

Methods  of  sending  books,  parcels,  etc.,  are 
convenient  to  know.  Books  sent  by  express 
cost  more  than  by  freight,  and  freight  by  wa- 
ter routes  is  less  than  all  rail.  Express  pre- 
paid costs  less  than  when  paid  on  receipt. 
Book  rates  for  express  when  prepaid  are  less 
than  for  merchandise  prepaid. 

Rates  for  postage  are  w'ell  to  know ; 
whether  it  will  cost  more  to  send  a book  by 
mail  or  express. 

If  the  library  is  not  too  large  the  librarian 
should  give  personal  attention  to  everything 
which  comes  into  it  — books,  supplies,  gifts, 
and  mail.  He  is  the  one  who  did  the  order- 
ing and  therefore  should  check  up  the  pur- 
chases to  see  about  quality,  quantity  and 
price.  He  is  the  one  also  from  whom  the 
acknowledgment  of  gifts  should  come. 

A librarian  necessarily  does  more  or  less 
printing  of  forms,  annual  reports,  etc.  A lit- 
tle knowledge  of  proofreading  rules  would 
be  great  help.  To  print  forms  and  blank 


books  that  are  in  constant  use  is  cheaper  than 
hiring  extra  attendants  to  rule  up  and  write. 
Exactness,  lucidity,  and  brevity  as  to  rratter 
arc  always  essential.  In  printing,  the  exact 
name  of  the  library  should  be  on  all  forms 
used  in  the  home  town,  the  name  of  the  city 
and  state  on  all  printed  matter  sent  out  of 
town.  It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  pride 
or  carelessness  are  responsible  when  an  an- 
nual report  is  sent  out  entitled  only  “Annual 
report  of  the  Public  Library  of  Smithville” 
(no  state  given).  If  Smithville  is  in  Massa- 
chusetts we  conclude  it  is  pride.  On  forms, 
the  meaning  should  not  be  imbedded  in  too 
great  a mass  of  words. 

Besides  printed  forms  there  are  many  time 
savers  which  save  money  in  the  end,  though 
they  may  seem  quite  an  expense  at  first.  A 
typewriter  is  one  of  these.  All  cataloging, 
lists  of  new  books,  shelf-listing  on  cards,  cor- 
respondence, report  work  can  be  done  on  one, 
thus  saving  much  extra  assistance. 

Mr.  Dewey  recommends  stenography  for 
librarians.  This  certainly  would  be  a great 
time  saver  in  making  notes,  etc.  A journal 
recording  daily  events,  suggestions,  or  ob- 
servations as  they  occur  is  a useful  thing  for 
a hbrarian  who  washes  to  sum  up  her  work  in 
a monthly  report  to  the  board. 

A librarian  should  buy  supplies  in  small 
quantities,  or  perhaps  in  sample  lots,  until  he 
is  sure  of  what  is  just  right.  When  this  is 
determined  purchases  of  large  quantities  (say 
for  a year  ahead)  will  save  in  time  and 
money. 

A record  of  supplies  on  cards,  when  they 
are  bought  from  many  dealers,  is  a conve- 
nient thing  in  watching  that  prices  are  not 
raised.  Put  on  the  card  first  the  name  of  the 
article,  then  date,  dealer,  quantity,  and  price. 
Where  supplies  are  obtained  from  one  firm 
only,  that  firm’s  bills,  of  course,  would  be 
enough  of  a record. 

The  income  for  libraries  in  the  United 
.States  during  1903  (according  to  the  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education)  was  over  $io,- 
000,000.  All  expenditure  of  this  amount  of 
the  people’s  money  should  certainly  be  at- 
tended wdth  care,  method  and  judgment  on 
the  part  of  librarians  and  boards.  This  is  no 
small  sum  to  be  expended  lightly,  and  a little 
thought  as  to  business  methods  and  a little 
common  sense  is  all  that  is  needed. 
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BOOK  LISTS  AND  BULLETINS  IN  THE 
CHILDREN’S  ROOM  * 

Printed  book  lists  are  a great  aid  in  any 
library.  The  form  that  Mr.  Dana  uses  at 
Newark  is  cheap,  simple  and  convenient, 
serves  as  a reminder  to  a short  memory  and 
'Carries  with  it  no  advice  or  coercion.  How 
often  we  hear,  “Have  you  a list  of  electricity 
books?’’  “Have  you  a list  of  school  stories?’’ 
Several  sets  of  book-mark  lists  as,  “Ten  good 
bear  stories,”  “Ten  Indian  stories,”  “Books 
for  boys  on  electricity,”  etc.,  will  fill  a place 
that  the  catalog,  be  it  ever  so  well  made,  will 
not.  Children  love  to  get  something  with 
their  book,  if  only  a bookmark.  If  then  the 
bookmark  contains  a few  titles,  so  much  the 
better.  It  does  not  carry  with  it  the  desire  to 
suggest  to  so  great  a degree  as  does  the  list 
■ or  the  bulletin.  It  seems  a more  impersonal 
way  of  , suggesting.  One  advantage  in  the 
book-mark  list  lies  in  the  possession  — the 
taking  it  away  and  looking  it  over  afterwards. 
The  lists  on  the  bulletin  do  not  always  make 
much  impression.  For  that  reason  it  is  well 
often  to  have  a bulletin  with  no  lists  printed 
on  it,  but  with  the  books  illustrating  the  bul- 
letin near  by.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a dis- 
tinction between  the  bulletin  with  cut-out 
scrap  pictures  and  lists  and  the  exhibit  of 
pictures  without  lists,  but  it  is  simpler  to  call 
them  all  bulletins.  A collection  of  the  Elson 
prints  of  Shakespeare  and  his  country  artis- 
tically arranged  needs  no  list  at  all ; in  fact, 
one  would  spoil  the  harmony  of  an  artistic 
grouping.  However,  on  a table  or  shelf  near 
by  I should  place  all  that  I thought  desirable 
— “Shakespeare,  the  boy,”  “Will  Shake- 
speare’s little  lad,”  “Master  Skylark,”  Lamb’s 
tales,  and  a few  volumes  of  the  Rolfe  edition. 

In  an  Indian  display  that  was  a great  suc- 
cess, the  wall  space  was  filled  with  the  bright 
colored  Rhinehart  Indians,  a few  Indian  cu- 
rios and  baskets.  Lists  were  neatly  typed  on 
different  slips  and  placed  on  tables  nearby, 
with  the  books.  This  method  has  proved, 
with  me,  more  successful  than  to  have  the 
lists  printed  ever  so  neatly  on  the  bulletin. 
However,  it  is  well  to  change  and  vary  the 
method  as  subject  and  material  demand.  In 
all  cases  it  is  better  to  have  books  illustrat- 
ing the  bulletin  on  a shelf  underneath  or  on 
a table  nearby.  In  my  own  room,  whenever 
I have  enough  material  to  warrant  it,  I make 
the  subject  the  motif  throughout  the  room. 
In  the  case  of  Dutch  pictures,  I had  posters, 
pictures,  post-cards  and  art  pictures  sufficient 
to  fill  the  room;  all  the  books  relating  to  Hol- 
land were  on  one  table  and  mounted  scrap- 
pictures  of  interest  on  another.  The  kind  of 
books  to  bring  forward  will  depend  upon 
your  resources.  It  would  be  useless  to  make 
a King  Arthur  bulletin  with  but  one  or  two 
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King  Arthur  books;  or  a bulletin  on  ice 
yachts,  in  a California  town.  Do  not  have  all 
your  bulletins  too  utilitarian  or  practical. 
Once  in  a while  vary  them  with  a display 
which  is  truly  beautiful.  Trust  a little  to  the 
influence  of  the  good  and  the  true  in  art  even 
if  a book  list  is  not  attached. 

Many  children  come  to  the  children’s  room 
with  the  supplementary  reading  list  given 
them  by  their  teacher  and  either  hunt  out  the 
books  for  themselves  or  ask  the  librarian. 
Observation  has  impressed  me  more  and  more 
with  the  value  of  well  compiled  reading-lists. 
I find  upon  inquiry  that  some  towns  have  no 
supplementary  reading-lists,  some  few  rec- 
ommend a list,  but  it  is  not  at  all  compulsory, 
and  a few  others  are  examined  or  report  upon 
the  list  read.  Children  will  read  for  their 
teacher,  for  she  is  in  authority,  while  the  li- 
brarian plainly  has  no  authority  at  all  to  ask 
them  to  read  a book  or  given  list  of  books. 
Therefore  great  influence  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  child  from  the  school  side.  For 
the  two  higher  grades,  the  seventh  and 
eighth,  I should  recommend  as  little  fiction  as 
possible;  the  scholars  will  find  it  and  read  it 
in  any  case.  The  grammar  grade  girl  should 
not  have  the  late  novels  suggested  to  her, 
even  if  they  do  illustrate  an  epoch  in  history, 
as  “The  crisis,”  or  a character  in  history,  as 
Hamilton  in  “The  conqueror.”  It  is  in  the 
grammar  school  years  that  the  girl  needs  the 
most  guidance ; the  boy,  as  a rule,  is  all  right, 
with  a more  healthy  appetite  — a mixture  of 
Henty,  Munroe,  Tomlinson,  Brady,  electric- 
ity, inventions,  outdoor  handy  books,  animal 
stories,  Robin  Hood  and  King  Arthur  stories. 
The  high  school  work  checks  to  a degree  so 
much  reading.  It  is  in  the  grammar  school 
that  the  teacher  can  have  the  most  weight. 

Besides  practical  working  methods  of  lead- 
ing the  child  to  the  best  in  the  library,  there 
is  another  influence  — that  of  the  personal  ele- 
ment that  we  put  in  our  children’s  rooms. 
Better  than  all  lists  or  means  we  may  adopt 
to  lure  our  children  to  good  books  is  the  at- 
mosphere we  create,  the  homelike  appearance, 
as  far  removed  from  the  schoolroom  as  pos- 
sible. the  choice  of  pictures,  the  touch  of  ferns 
or  flowers,  the  ability  to  inspire  children  with 
our  own  love  for  the  true  and  the  beautiful  in 
books  and  art.  Be  so  thoroughly  at  home 
with  your  books  that  you  are  able  to  annotate 
as  you  take  them  down : “This  is  a story  of 
a young  man  who  was  kidnapped  in  1719  and 
carried  to  the  plantations  of  Virginia,  a very 
good  pirate  story.”  “This  is  a story  of  Cus- 
ter’s last  rally  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn;  it  tells  about  the  heroism  of  the  In- 
dians as  well  as  the  white  men.”  “Here  is 
the  story  of  a poor  Scotch  gardener’s  son  who 
shipped  as  a common  sailor  and  commanded 
a ship  by  the  time  he  was  20,”  and  so  on. 
You  cannot  know  your  books  too  well,  and 
let  me  add  that  happy  should  be  the  children’s 
librarian  who  can  catalog  her  own  books  and 
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while  making  the  analyticals  and  subject 
headings,  study  them  aver  for  future  refer- 
ence. Try  to  keep  in  memory  the  books 
others  like ; once  in  a while  ask  a child’s  opin- 
ion of  a book ; get  hold  of  the  tastes  of  as 
many  individual  children  as  you  can  without 
quizzing  or  intruding.  When  a child  asks 
you  for  a book,  take  down  a few,  annotate 
them  if  you  have  time,  then  leave  him  to  make 
his  own  choice.  Never  try  to  force  a book  or 
an  opinion  upon  a reader ; imagine  your  own 
feelings  if  told  in  the  adult  department  that 
you  ought  to  read  this  or  that  book.  A very 
tiny  boy  one  day  took  out  a very  thick  Henty 
book,  and  as  I charged  it  I casually  said,  “Is 
this  for  your  brother?”  His  eyes  twinkled 
as  he  said,  “Oh,  no,  it’s  for  me;  I just  love 
them.”  We  talked  a few  mi'nutes,  and  I 
found  out  that  he  had  read  any  number  of 
Henty  books ; that,  in  his  opinion,  they  were 
the  very  best  boy’s  books  written;  that  he 
had  a contempt  for  the  ordinary  boy’s  stories, 
and  did  not  like  United  States  war  stories,  or 
Indian  stories.  A little  later  he  asked  me  of 
his  own  accord  to  find  him  a book  as  good  as 
Henty.  I gave  him  several  to  choose  from, 
and  he  selected  “In  the  days  of  William  the 
Conqueror,”  and  had  the  graciousness  to  tell 
me  that  he  liked  it  very  much.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  read  “Boy  life  of  Napoleon,”  “In 
the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great,”  “Boy's  Frois- 
sart,” “Master  of  the  strong  hearts,”  and 
many  others,  always  making  his  own  selec- 
tion from  a number  submitted  to  him. 

A majority  of  the  children  find  their  own 
books  easily  and  recommend  to  others.  The 
whispered  comments,  “Say,  this  book’s  keen,” 
“This  is  a dandy  book,”  go  farther  than  any 
recommendation  the  librarian  may  give. 
When  the  12  to  14-year-old  girl  comes  to  the 
librarian  and  says  in  a weary  manner,  “I’ve 
read  most  all  the  books  in  the  room,  please 
tell  me  a good  one,”  then  is  the  time  to  sug- 
gest some  good  boy’s  book,  one  of  Barbour’s 
perhaps.  If  she  will  not  read  athletic,  or  In- 
dian, or  adventure  stories,  try  her  next  with 
some  good  biography,  Helen  Keller,  “Famous 
women,”  “Historic  girls.”  Do  not  give  up 
until  you  find'  that  she  is  absorbed  in  “The 
masquerader,”  or  “The  house  of  mirth.” 

If  a children’s  room  is  kept  orderly  and 
clean,  not  once  a day  but  all  day,  with  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  all  eating,  the  librarian 
will  find  that  the  children  will  reflect  her  own 
attitude  and  bearing  toward  her  room.  The 
librarian’s  attitude,  not  the  janitor’s  labors, 
will  keep  the  tables  neat  and  the  room  at- 
tractive. If  the  room  is  harmonious  to  the 
eye  and  the  mind  as  well,  and  if  the  librarian 
by  her  love  for  children  and  for  the  true  and 
beautiful  in  literature  and  art,  is  able  to  gain 
the  children’s  confidence  and  respect,  will  not 
they  unconsciously  be  led  to  love  what  she 
loves?  Alice  G.  Whitbeck, 

Children’s  librarian,  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Pub- 
lic Library. 


UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  DOCU- 
MENTS AND  THEIR  CATALOGS 

It  is  now  some  15  to  20  years  since  the  or- 
ganized efforts  to  make  the  United  States 
public  documents  available  for  use,  which 
have  borne  fruit  in  the  present  methods  of 
listing  and  distributing  them,  were  set  on  foot, 
mainly  at  the  solicitation  of  the  librarians  of 
the  country,  guided  by  the  public  spirit  and 
energy  of  Mr.  John  G.  Ames,  then,  as  now, 
in  charge  of  documents  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment. Some  retrospect  and  critical  re- 
view of  the  present  results  of  these  efforts 
may  now  be  timely. 

In  1892  * Mr.  Ames  issued  his  “Check  list 
of  public  documents  . . . ist-53d  Congress.” 
Its  usefulness  is  attested  by  the  issue  of  a 
second  and  a third  edition.  To  the  latter  was 
appended  also  an  index  whose  size,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  covers  76  years,  is  in  itself  an 
indication  of  inadequacy.  In  1894  Mr.  Ames’s 
“Comprehensive  index,  1889-93,’’  appeared.  A 
fundamental  defect  of  this  work,  which  seri- 
ously impairs  its  usefulness,  is  that  its  title-a- 
line  index  form  of  entry,  desirable  as  it  is  for 
compactness  and  brevity,  precludes  the  bib- 
liographical description  and  exactitude  which 
are  as  indispensable  for  government  publica- 
tions as  for  all  other  classes  of  books  in  a 
library  where  government  and  all  other  classes 
of  publications  are  handled  altogether  and 
without  discrimination. 

Jan.  12,  1895,  the  printing  law,  as  now  in 
force  with  only  slight  amendments,  was 
enacted.  Under  this  law  has  been  established 
the  present  series  of  guides  to  the  documents, 
as  follows:  (i)  the  Monthly  Catalogue,  in- 
cluding all  United  States  publications,  entered 
under  the  departments  and  bureaus  issuing 
them,  the  latter  arranged  according  to  their 
organization  in  the  government ; (2)  the 

large,  full  catalog  of  the  public  documents  of 
the  United  States,  by  subjects  and  authors, 
or  “Sessional  catalogue,”  including  all  publi- 
cations of  the  period  of  a single  session,  later 
of  a single  Congress.  This  is  after  the  most 
approved  dictionary  model.  (3)  The  “Docu- 
ment index,”  including  only  the  Congressional 
set  of  documents  and  in  title-a-line  index  form. 
The  “Document  index.”  I may  say,  existed 
long  before  the  law  of  1905  was  enacted,  as 
the  index,  of  which  a copy  was  bound  in  the 
front  of  each  volume  of  the  Congressional 
set.  After  the  Office  of  Documents  was 
created  its  preparation  was  made  a duty  of 
that  office,  and  it  was  changed  to  be  a sep- 
arate index  volume  for  each  session. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Monthly  Catalogue 
to  give  timely  notice  of  publications  issued 
and  available.  This  notice  is  more  or  less 
timely  according  to  the  promptness  of  issue 
of  the  catalog.  It  was  the  experience  of  the 
present  writer  when  connected  with  govern- 
ment document  cataloging  that  the  material 

* Date  taken  from  first  preface  in  second  edition. 
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to  be  listed  could  not  all  be  obtained  so  that 
“copy”  could  be  put  into  the  printer’s  hands 
earlier  than  the  sixth  or  eighth  day  of  the 
month  following  that  which  the  catalog  cov- 
ered. The  printer  then  always  took  till  be- 
tween the  20th  and  30th  to  complete  the  cat- 
alog for  issue.  Thus  the  reader  received  the 
catalog  nearly  a month  after  the  publication 
of  even  the  later  published  documents  listed 
in  it.  In  December,  1897,  there  was  ap- 
pended to  this  catalog  an  alphabetical  index. 
This  was  made  cumulative  in  July  and  De- 
cember. This  index  supplies  (i)  a key  to  the 
arrangement  under  departments  and  bureaus ; 
and  (2)  a page  reference  to  material  on  a 
given  topic  in  every  one  of  the  12  yearly  num- 
bers. The  hunting  up  every  one  of  these  un- 
specific page  references  to  find  the  special 
publication  needed  has  been  found  by  the 
writer  most  laborious,  the  very  last  number 
on  the  list  usually  yielding  up  the  material 
sought.  However,  by  means  of  it  one  can 
run  down  with  absolute  certainty  every  pub- 
lication on  a given  topic. 

Beginning  with  January,  1906,  the  present 
acting  Superintendent  of  Documents  has  made 
five  changes  in  this  Monthly  Catalogue.  I 
give  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 
He  has  (i)  omitted  contents;  (2)  omitted 
private  bills;  (3)  referred  the  subscriber  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  printed  catalog 
cards  for  documents,  giving  the  L.  C.  num- 
bers — decidedly  an  advantageous  measure ; 

(4)  discontinued  the  alphabetical  index;  and 

(5)  rearranged  the  entries,  still  keeping  each 
publication  under  its  government  bureau  au- 
thor, alphabetically  by  such  government  au- 
thors. (I  use  bureau  here  to  denote  every 
division  of  government,  be  it  called  survey, 
commission,  department,  office,  or  any  other 
name.)  In  a circular  letter  he  explains  that 
he  aims  to  follow  the  methods  and  prompt- 
ness of  publishing  firms  in  advertising  their 
output;  that  private  bills  and  contents  are 
stricken  out  for  economy;  that  he  has  dropped 
the  index  because  its  preparation  prevented 
prompt  issue;  and  that  the  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement by  government  authors  would  be 
found  to  answer  almost  every  purpose  that 
the  index  did. 

To  speak  first  of  these  two  most  sweeping 
changes,  to  the  writer  an  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement under  government  author  seems 
the  blindest  and . most  hopelessly  unusable, 
by  every  one  except  the  document  experts, 
that  could  possibly  be  adopted.  Although  the 
inverted  form  is  used,  as  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  Agricultural  De- 
partment, etc.,  yet,  the  index  gone,  what  is 
there  to  tell  the  uninstructed  reader  to  look 
for  hearings  on  railroad  rates  under  the  one, 
or  for  directions  for  making  butter  contained 
in  a farmer’s  bulletin  under  the  other?  Who, 
except  those  who  have  worked  among  docu- 
m.ents,  knows  that  the  national  banks’  reports 
must  be  sought  under  Comptroller  of  the 


Currency,  and  the  tests  of  metals  under  the 
Watertown  Arsenal?  A note  under  the 
larger  division  says,  “For  bureaus  under  this 
department  see  names  of  bureaus.”  Consider 
for  a moment  that  it  is  an  “off”  year  that  does 
not  see  a change  in  the  name  or  existence  of 
one  or  a dozen  government  bureaus.  Con- 
sider, again,  that  it  is  the  very  ignorance  — 
quite  excusable,  indeed  — of  the  average  citi- 
zen as  to  how  the  government  is  organized, 
and  of  the  names  and  functions  of  these  same 
departm.ents  and  bureaus,  that  makes  govern- 
ment publications  such  a tangle  to  him.  Un- 
der these  considerations  the  reference  quoted 
would  seem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
average  reader  to  be  insult  added  to  injury. 

The  old  arrangement,  where  all  the  bureaus 
of  a department  were  grouped  together  under 
that  department,  had  two  advantages:  (i) 
any  one  who  had  an  inkling  that  a certain  de- 
partment issued  a publication,  though  ignor- 
ant which  bureau  or  of  the  names  of  its  bu- 
reaus, could  glance  over  the  entire  set  of  titles 
under  that  department,  and  by  chance  light 
upon  the  one  wanted;  and  (2)  the  economist, 
the  agriculturist,  the  engineer,  the  military 
man,  could  each  see  the  publications  of  the 
department  in  which  he  is  interested  all  to- 
gether in  one  group.  This  former  classed  ar- 
rangement combined  with  the  alphabetical  in- 
dex supplied  every  clue  needed. 

Revision  of  present  methods  among  the 
documents  conducing  to  economy  and  less 
duplication  can  undoubtedly  be  made.  But 
it  should  be  sought  in  large  measure  by  deal- 
ings with  the  subjects  of  publication,  preserva- 
tion, and  cataloging  of  government  docu- 
ments as  a whole  and  altogether,  rather  than 
in  such  changes  as  are  here  noted. 

Edith  E.  Clarke, 

Library  of  University  of  Vermont. 


BOOKS  OF  1905  RECOMMENDED  FOR 
A VILLAGE  LIBRARY 

The  following  list  is  a summary  of  the  pop- 
ular vote  on  books  for  a village  library,  from 
the  New  York  State  Library’s  tentative  selec- 
tion for  1905,  presenting  the  books  of  1905 
having  highest  votes  in  various  classes : 
Reference  books 

Ringwalt,  Briefs  on  public  questions 
Readers’  guide  to  periodical  literature  (cumulated) 
V.  I.  1900-4 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library,  A thousand 
of  the  best  novels 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  Children’s  Depart- 
ment, Annotated  catalogue  of  books  used  in  the 
home  libraries  and  reading  clubs  conducted  by  the 
children’s  department 

Philosophy  and  Ethics 
Wagner,  On  life’s  threshold 
Billings,  and  others.  The  liquor  problem 
King,  Rational  living 

Religion 

Grenfell,  Harvest  of  the  sea. 

Parsons,  Christus  liberator 

Houghton,  Telling  Bible  stories 

Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  character 
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Sociology 

Long  day  (The) 

Washington,  ed.,  Tuskegee  and  its  people 
Harden,  Choosing  a career 
Howe,  The  city,  the  hope  of  democracy 
Sage  and  Cooley,  Occupations  for  little  fingers 
Willoughby,  Territories  and  dependencies  of  the 
United  States 

Alexander,  The  life  insurance  company 
Terhune,  Everyday  etiquette 
Seligman,  Principles  of  economics 
Zueblin,  Decade  of  civic  development 
Beebe,  The  home  kindergarten 
Harper,  Trend  in  higher  education 
Natural  science 

Harwood,  New  creations  in  plant  life 
Peterson,  How  to  know  wild  fruits 
Long,  Northern  trails 
Duncan,  The  new  knowledge 
Roberts,  Red  fox 

St.  John,  Real  electric  toy-making  for  boys 
Schilling^  Flashlights  in  the  jungle 
Shaler,  Man  and  the  earth 

Useful  arts 

Saint  Maur,  A self-supporting  home 
Fullerton,  Flow  to  make  a vegetable  garden 
Call,  Freedom  of  life 
Bashore,  Sanitation  of  a country  house 

Fine  arts 

Caffin,  How  to  study  pictures 
Sturgis,  Appreciation  of  pictures 
Ely,  Another  hardy  garden  book 
Isham,  History  of  American  painting 
Daniels,  An  American  girl  in  Munich 
Elson,  ed..  Folk  song  of  many  nations 
Amusements 

Roosevelt,  Outdoor  pastimes  of  an  American  hunter 
White,  Child’s  rainy  day  book 
Literature 

Bryant,  How  to  tell  stories  to  children 
Crothers.  The  pardoner’s  wallet 
Repplier,  In  our  convent  days 
Dawson,  Makers  of  English  fiction 
Hale,  Dramatists  of  to-day 
Higginson,  Part  of  a man’s  life 
Burroughs,  Ways  of  nature 
Benson,  Upton  letters 
Hutton,  Talks  in  a library 
Van  Dyke,  Essays  in  application 
Dunbar,  Lyrics  of  sunshine  and  shadow 
Riley,  Riley  songs  o’  cheer 
Wells,  Satire  anthology 

Drummond,  The  voyageur,  and  other  poems 
Description  and  Travel 
Carl,  With  the  Empress  Dowager 
Wallace,  Lure  of  the  Labrador  wild 
Howells,  London  films 

Le  Roy,  Philippine  life  in  town  and  country 
Buley,  Australian  life  in  town  and  country 
Edwards,  Home  life  in  France 
Lucas,  Wanderer  in  Holland 
Landon,  Opening  of  Tibet 

History 

Crawford,  Salve  Venetia 

Coman,  Industrial  history  of  the  United  States 
James,  In  and  out  of  the  old  missions  of  California 
Hart,  ed;  The  American  nation,  v.  6-10 
Beauchamp,  History  of  New  York  Iroquois 
Smith,  Irish  history  and  the  Irish  question 

Biography 

Duncan,  Dr.  Grenfell’s  parish 
White,  Autobiography  _ ' 

Stanwood,  James  Gillespie  Blaine 
Waddington,  Italian  letters  of  a diplomat’s  wife 
Greenslet,  James  Russell  Lowell 

Fiction 

Wharton,  House  of  mirth 
Tarkington,  Conquest  of  Canaan 
Ward,  Marriage  of  William  Ashe 
Wiggin,  Rose  0’  the  river 
Donnell,  Rebecca  Mary 


Smith,  The  wood  fire  in  No.  3 
Doyle,  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
French,  Man  of  the  hour 
Mitchell,  Constance  Trescot 
Rice, 'Sandy 
I'reeman,  The  debtor 
Crawford,  Fair  Margaret 
Williamson,  The  princess  passes 
De  la  Pasture,  Peter’s  mother 
Juvenile 

Mabie,  ed.,  Fairy  tales  every  child  should  know 
Barbour,  Four  in  camp 

Champlin,  Young  folks’  cyclopedia  of  natural  history 
Mabie,  ed..  Myths  that  every  child  should  know 
Tomlinson,  The  red  chief 
Hall,  The  boy  craftsman 

Pyle,  Story  of  the  champion  of  the  Round  Table 

Carpenter,  Africa 

Miller,  Kristy’s  surprise  party 

Bond,  The  Scientific  American  boy 

The  following  juvenile  books  received  most 
votes  from  six  children’s  librarians : 

V otes 


Barbour,  Four  in  camp 5 

Bond,  The  Scientific  American  boy 4 

Champlin,  Young  folks’  cyclopedia  of  natural 

history 5 

Fuller,  Bookful  of  girls 4 

Hall,  The  boy  craftsman 5 

Lucas,  comp..  Old  fashioned  tales 4 

Macleod,  Shakespeare  story  book 5 

Pyle,  Story  of  the  champions  of  the  Round 

Table 4 

Stone  and  Fickett,  Every  day  life  in  the  colonies  5 

Tappan,  The  golden  goose 4 

White,  An  only  child 5 


“LIBRARY  WEEK”  OF  NEW  YORK 
LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Li- 
brary Association  will  be  held  as  usual  during 
the  last  week  in  September,  beginning  Mon- 
day, Sept.  24.  In  view  of  the  work  done  by 
the  committee  on  institutes,  in  the  26  round 
table  meetings,  which  have  reached  179  li" 
braries  in  the  state  (L.  j.,  June,  p.  276),  it 
was  decided  by  the  executive  committee  that 
a meeting  place  more  central  and  accessible 
than  Lake  Placid  would  be  desirable  this  year, 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  small  libraries  of 
the  state  into  closer  touch  with  the  association. 
This  decision  of  the  committee  was  discussed 
at  an  informal  meeting  of  members  of  the 
association,  held  at  Narragansett  Pier,  on 
July  4,  and  the  proposal  to  call  the  meeting 
in  a more  central  part  of  the  state  was  unani- 
mously approved.  Announcement  of  the 
place  of  meeting  will  be  sent  out  later.  The 
officers  of  the  association  are ; Miss  Mary  W. 
Plummer,  Pratt  Institute  Library  School, 
president;  Asa  Wynkoop,  New  York  State 
Library,  vice-president ; Mrs.  Adele  B.  Bar- 
num,  Niagara  Falls  Public  Library,  secretary ; 
Edwin  W.  Gaillard,  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, treasurer. 

The  chief  subjects  chosen  for  the  pro- 
gram are;  “Civil  service  in  its  effect  upon 
library  efficiency,”  “The  love  of  books  as  a 
basis  for  librarianship,”  and  “Women's  clubs 
and  libraries  in  New  York  state.”  There  will 
be  two  round-tables,  one  on  “New  ideas, 
methods  and  devices”  and  one  on  “The  en- 
couragement of  library  work.” 
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HEARING  ON  THE  COPYRIGHT  BILL* 

The  report  of  the  first  public  hearing  on 
the  copyright  bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate 
and  House  has  been  published  as  a govern- 
ment document,  of  interest  to  all  concerned 
in  the  question  of  importation  of  books  by 
libraries.  The  joint  committee  on  patents 
held  four  sessions,  June  6 to  9,  and  heard  a 
large  number  of  opponents  and  advocates  of 
the  bill. 

The  first  session  was  opened  on  June  6 
with  a statement  from  Herbert  Putnam,  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  setting  forth  the  history 
and  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  analyzing  its 
fundamental  provisions.  Mr.  Putnam  read 
President  Roosevelt’s  utterances  on  the  press- 
ing necessity  for  a general  copyright  law  to 
take  the  place  of  the  fragmentary  and  inade 
quate  provisions  of  present  statutes.  He  re- 
viewed the  conferences  on  the  subject  which 
began  in  June  of  last  year,  when,  besides  the 
special  interests  represented,  the  free  assist- 
ance of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  Bar  Association  of  New  York  had  been 
availed  of,  and  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion were  represented.  The  result  of  the  first 
conference  was  a bill  of  16,000  words ; the 
second  conference  reduced  this  to  11,000 
words,  and  the  bill,  as  finally  introduced,  con- 
tains eight  chapters,  aggregating  8000  words. 
The  body  of  the  present  copyright  law  com- 
prises 4000  words.  The  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  which  are  abrogated  are  very  few, 
but  the  phraseology  of  existing  law  is  only 
here  and  there  recognizable  in  the  bill.  Mr. 
Putnam  explained  that  this  is  because  the  bill 
attempts  to  be  systematic  and  organic,  and 
because  it  has  sought  general  terms,  rather 
than  particular  specifications.  The  clauses  re- 
lating to  importation  of  books  by  libraries 
(given  in  L.  j.,  April,  p.  171-172)  were  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Putnam,  who  stated  the  ap- 
proval of  those  clauses  by  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  officially,  and  the  opposi- 
tion to  them  by  a number  of  librarians,  who 
object  to  any  diminution  of  present  privileges. 

The  American  Library  Association  was  rep- 
resented at  the  hearing  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Bost- 
wick,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  before  formal 
presentation  of  his  argument;  the  opposing 
libraries  were  represented  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Cut- 
ter, Forbes  librarian,  Northampton,  Mass. 

A statement  in  advocacy  of  the  bill  was 
made  by  Col.  Stephen  H.  Olin,  counsel  for 
the  American  Publishers’  Copyright  League. 
He  said,  in  part ; “The  bodies  who  have  au- 
thorized me  to  speak  in  their  behalf  in  this 
matter  are  the  Academy  of  Design,  the  Fine 
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Arts  Federation,  the  American  Publishers’ 
Association,  the  American  Publishers’  Copy- 
right League,  which  two  bodies  include  prac- 
tically all  the  publishers  of  the  United  States  ; 
the  United  Typothetae,  which  include  all  the 
great  employing  printers  of  the  United  States  ; 
the  Music  Publishers’  Association,  some  42 
music  publishers  who,  by  habit,  not  only 
represent  themselves  but  those  musicians  who 
rely  upon  them  for  protection ; the  Photogra- 
phers’ League  of  America,  the  Print  Pub- 
lisher’s Association,  which  two  bodies  repre- 
sent largely  the  illustrating  interests  of  the 
country;  ihe  International  Typographical 
Union,  which,  as  the  committee  knows,  repre- 
sents the  typesetters  and  printers ; and  finally 
the  American  Library  Association,  wish  me 
on  their  behalf  to  say  that  this  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form  has  their  substantial  approval.  It 
is  understood  that  suggestions  of  modifica- 
tions as  to  detail  may  be  made  by  these  or- 
ganizations individually  through  the  Librarian 
of  Congress ; and  I submit  their  signed  paper 
to  that  effect  to  the  committee.” 

In  regard  to  the  provision  relating  to  im- 
portation of  books  by  libraries,  Mr.  Olin 
stated  that  this  was  an  extension  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  present  rights  of  the  copyright 
proprietor  as  against  the  public.  “As  the  law 
stands  to-day  the  importation  into  this  coun- 
try of  a book  which  is  copyrighted  here  is 
prohibited,  and  there  are  certain  exceptions, 
in  the  first  case,  of  certain  libraries  and  col- 
leges who  may  import  not  exceeding  two 
copies  in  one  invoice,  and  individuals  who 
may  import  not  exceeding  two  copies  in  one 
invoice.  This  bill  makes  a modification  of 
the  present  rule.  ...  So  far  as  it  goes,  the 
privilege  of  importation  is  an  inroad  on  the 
rights  given  to  the  copyright  proprietor.  It  is 
an  inconsiderable  inroad  so  far  as  most  pop- 
ular books  — novels  and  the  like  — which 
have  circulation  are  concerned.  The  few 
hundred  books  that  come  to  individuals  here 
am.ount  to  not  a very  substantial  burden  upon 
the  proprietor  of  such  copyrights.  But  there 
are  certain  classes  of  books,  expensive  to  pro- 
duce, and  with  a very  limited  circulation — 
books  of  a scientific  character,  books  illus- 
trated with  plates  — and  they  circulate  among 
the  precise  classes ; that  is,  the  libraries  and 
the  colleges  and  these  individuals  who  are 
particular  about  their  libraries,  the  precise 
individuals  who  import  books  under  these 
exceptions;  and  there  were  instances  brought 
before  the  conference  where  publishers  here 
had  declined  to  undertake  a book  which  would 
have  been  valuble  to  the  public,  which  would 
have  been  valuble  to  the  typesetter  to  set  up, 
and  the  American  publisher  to  bring  out,  and 
to  the  American  bookseller  to  sell,  for  the 
reason  that  the  very  limited  public  which 
these  books  addressed  would  all,  in  the  na- 
tural course  of  events,  have  their  demands 
filled  through  these  exceptions  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  importations. 
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“That  did  not  hurt  the  libraries  or  the  in- 
dividuals who  habitually  get  English  editions. 
It  did  hurt,  we  maintain,  the  American  pub- 
lic, the  reading  public,  and  a great  many  in- 
dividuals among  the  American  producing 
classes.  So  that  there  was  a modification  re- 
quested of  the  present  rules,  and  the  modifi- 
cation in  regard  to  the  libraries  is  this : There 
is  to  be  not  exceeding  one  copy  to  be  intro- 
duced on  an  invoice,  the  privilege  is  not  to 
relate  to  books  which  have  their  origin  here 
in  America.  With  your  permission,  I will 
briefly  explain  those  two  points.  In  the  first 
place,  ordinarily  a library  or  a college  needs 
only  one  book  at  a time.  If  it  needs  another 
copy  of  the  same  book  it  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  that  it  make  another  importation  to  bring 
it  in.  Under  the  present  rule,  while  delicate 
and  careful  men  would  not  take  advantage  of  it, 
it  is  constantly  a temptation  to  a librarian  who 
can  import  free  of  duty  and  free  of  the  copy- 
right proprietor’s  claims,  two  copies  of  a 
book  from  England,  to  import  one  for  the 
legitimate  use  of  the  library  and  one  for  some 
other  use.  The  effect  of  that  influence  can 
not  be  particularly  measured. 

“The  other  point  is  one  which  can  be  clear- 
ly understood.  It  is  now  the  right  of  colleges 
and  libraries,  an  important  right,  that  in  case 
of  an  English  book  they  should  be  able  to 
get  the  English  edition,  which  in  some  in- 
stances is  more  complete  or  for  other  rea- 
sons better  than  the  American  edition.  But 
it  can  almost  never  be  an  important  right  to 
obtain  the  English  edition  of  an  American 
book  since  the  American  edition  is  almost 
always  more  complete,  or  equally  complete. 
So  that  the  right  to  import  the  foreign  edi- 
tion of  an  American  book,  a book  of  Ameri- 
can origin,  would  ordinarily  be  confined  to 
the  Tauchnitz  and  the  like  editions  with 
which  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  are  all 
familiar,  where  a continental  publisher  pub- 
lishes English  and  American  books  for  the 
benefit  of  travelers,  and  they  are  not  allowed 
to  be  reimported  into  England  or  America. 
It  seems  to  the  publishers  fair  that  the  same 
rule  which  applies  to  every  Englishman  and 
every  American  as  to  such  Tauchnitz  editions 
should  be  applied  to  libraries ; that  is,  that 
they  should  get  the  American  edition,  and  not 
the  other,  of  which  the  only  advantage  is 
cheapness,  arising  from  its  special  purpose. 

“Whether  or  not  these  are  reasonable 
changes  has  been  very  largely  passed  upon,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  controversy  that  has  gone 
on  with  the  American  Library  Association, 
which  is  a very  powerful  and  very  diligent 
and  active  association,  and  which  has  been 
very  much  interested  in  these  matters;  and 
in  laying  before  you  their  approval  of  the 
bill  in  its  present  shape,  it  seems  to  me  that 
as  to  this  clause  it  must  establish  in  the 
minds  of  the  committee  a clear  prinia  facie 
case,  at  least,  that  this  compromise  that  is 
agreed  upon  is  a reasonable  compromise. 


There  are  gentlemen  here  who  represent  cer- 
tain libraries  who,  I understand,  think  that 
it  is  not  a reasonable  compromise.  They  ob- 
ject that  this  compromise  goes  too  far;  and 
all  that  we  can  reasonably  ask  the  committee 
at  this  moment  is  that  if  it  occurs — if  it  seems 
to  the  committee  that  what  this  minority  of 
librarians  have  to  say  overcomes  the  pre- 
sumption of  fairness  that  arises  from  a com- 
promise satisfactory  to  the  majority  — that 
then  the  publishers  may  have  their  opportunity 
of  showing  to  the  committee  that  it  is  a fair 
compromise  and  a reasonable  disposition  of 
the  matter.” 

Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter  stated  that  his  argument 
in  opposition  to  -he  importation  clauses  was 
not  made  in  behalf  of  an  association  or  of 
himself  personally.  He  said : “I  claim  to  rep- 
resent only  the  public  libraries  of  the  follow- 
ing cities : Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore, 
Louisville,  Pittsburgh,  Newark,  Minneapolis, 
Los  Angeles  and  Springfield,  Mass.  Also  the 
libraries  of  the  following  universities  and  col- 
leges: Yale,  Cornell,  Colgate,  Wisconsin, 

Michigan,  Amherst  and  Brown;  the  New 
York  State  Library  and  the  Connecticut  State 
Library;  the  Western  Massachusetts  Library 
Club,  comprising  a membership  of  40  libra- 
ries, and  the  Connecticut  Library  Association, 
representing  the  organization  of  libraries  in 
Connecticut.” 

Mr.  Cutter  stated  that  the  existing  law  al- 
lows public  libraries  to  import  two  copies  of 
any  book  without  any  restriction  as  to  what 
the  book  shall  be.  In  reply  to  questions  by 
the  chairman,  he  said  that  under  the  existing 
law  libraries  might  import  unauthorized  edi- 
tions, or  fraudulent  reprints  — that  absolutely 
no  restrictions  existed.  Objection  to  the  pro- 
posed importation  clause  was  based  partly  on 
the  reason  that  “in  importations  for  large  li- 
braries— it  does  not  apply  to  small  libraries 
which  import  only  a small  number  of  books  — 
a case  of  books  will  come  in  from  abroad, 
books  that  are  not  copyrighted  in  this  country, 
English  books.  One  book  in  that  case  might, 
by  a mistake,  be  one  which  was  copyrighted 
here,  printed  in  England,  and  containing  no 
notice  of  its  copyright  in  the  United  States  of 
A.merica.  If  that  fact  was  discovered  it  would 
send  all  oi  that  box  of  books  to  public  store ; 
it  would  place  all  the  box  of  books,  as  I un- 
derstand, in  danger  of  being  destroyed  ; and  it 
would  place  the  librarian  who  did  the  im- 
porting in  danger  of  having  to  show  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  under  this  law,  that 
he  was  not  guilty  of  trying  to  import  that 
book  illicitly.”  Mr.  Cutter  continued : “Our 
objection  to  that  is  the  fact  that  libraries  in 
these  days  must  have  at  their  disposal  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  printed  thought  of 
foreign  countries.  If  there  is  any  delay  in 
our  obtaining  the  book  (and  those  who  have 
had  experience,  as  I have  for  thirteen  years,  in 
importing  books  for  libraries  in  this  country, 
know  that  there  is  often  six  months’  delay 
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ill  getting  a box  of  books  through  the  cus- 
tom house  where  there  is  the  least  question 
as  to  any  of  them)  it  would  mean,  practically, 
that  our  reason  for  buying  the  books  at  that 
time  had  disappeared.  We  want  the  printed 
English  thought  as  quickly  as  possible. 

“Now,  my  other  reason  is  a commercial 
reason,  and  in  order  to  state  it  I shall  have  to 
go  somewhat  into  ancient  history.  About 
the  year  igoi  certain  publishers  of  this  coun- 
try formed  an  association  called  the  American 
Publishers’  Association,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  Booksellers’  Association, 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  control  absolutely 
the  selling  price  of  books  in  this  country.  It 
was  an  agreement  among  the  publishers  that 
they  would  not  furnish  books  to  booksellers 
w ho  did  not  agree  to  sell  the  books  at  a stand- 
ard price  — in  other  words,  a trust  proposi- 
tion. The  libraries  were  granted  a ten  per 
cent,  discount  from  the  price  of  the  class  of 
books  affected  by  this  agreement,  so-called  net 
price  books.  We  discovered,  however,  on  ex- 
amination, that  these  new  prices  which  were 
fixed  were  so  much  higher  that  the  net  result  to 
us  was  an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  price 
of  the  book;  and  we  found  that  the  majority 
of  those  books  were  not  books  written  by 
American  authors,  but  they  were  books  writ- 
ten by  English  authors  and  copyrighted  in 
this  country,  and  that  there  was  difference  in 
price  amounting  to  the  25  per  cent,  tariff  on 
printed  books.  So  that  this  question,  gentle- 
men, is  a question  of  trusts  and  a question  of 
tariff. 

“Now,  the  librarians  have  been  getting 
around  that  by  importing  English  books,  be- 
cause the  same  book  printed  on  the  other 
side  is  sold  in  the  case  of  these  expensive 
books  at  a very  much  reduced  price  compared 
with  the  price  on  this  side.  If  — I am  going 
back  now  to  my  first  position  — if  I am  pre- 
vented, by  the  difficulties  in  getting  through, 
by  accident,  a copyrighted  book,  from  getting 
at  the  non-copyrighted  book  so  long,  then  I 
will  be  forced  to  go  to  Mr.  Scribner  who 
will  buy  the  books  for  me  abroad  at  his  price 
against  my  interest. 

“Now,  I am  connected  with  a library  that 
spends  $12,000  a year  for  books  in  a country 
town.  Of  this  sum  $5000  is  spent  for  English 
books.  I am  a representative  of  a city  gov- 
ernment which  taxes  itself  to  a certain  extent 
to  educate  the  people  in  its  community;  and 
I object  seriously  to  paying  $1000  of  that 
$12,000  to  American  publishers  as  a tax. 
That  is  my  point.”  In  reply  to  questions,  Mr. 
Cutter  suggested  the  entire  elimination  of 
section  30  of  the  bill,  after  the  first  use  of  the 
words  “United  States,”  which  he  though*, 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  librarians.  The 
limitation  of  importation  to  one  copy  at  a 
time  he  did  not  object  to.  He  also  spoke 
briefly  on  behalf  of  the  firms  importing  books 
in  this  country  which  he  said  were  not  rep- 
resented in  the  discussion  of  the  proposed 
bill.  He  said ; “A  great  many  of  our  libraries 


have  to  import  books  through  these  men  be- 
cause they  get  a cheaper  rate  of  importation 
through  them  than  through  some  of  the 
firms  that  are  also  publishers  of  books.  This 
would  prevent  the  importation  of  some  of 
these  books  through  those  firms.  It  would 
practically  ruin  their  English  business,  largely 
ruin  it;  and  on  behalf  of  a library  that  uses 
that  method  of  importation  largely,  it  seems 
to  me  that  some  provision  might  be  made  for 
other  importers  than  those  who  are  pub- 
lishers of  books.”  He  therefore  suggested 
an  amendment  to  the  clause  reading  “When 
imported,  not  more  than  one  copy  at  one 
time,  for  use  and  not  for  sale,  under  permis- 
sion given  by  the  proprietor  of  the  American 
copyright,”  by  leaving  out  the  consent  of 
the  American  copyright  proprietor.  “That 
changes  existing  law  only  in  this  particular  — 
it  allows  the  importation  of  only  one  copy 
instead  of  two  copies,  as  the  existing  law 
does.  It  gives  the  importer  who  has  estab- 
lished a business  here  based  on  legislation, 
arid  who  is  closely  in  touch  — the  f.rm  that  I 
speak  of  serve  libraries  and  learned  men 
mostly  with  expensive  books,  and  have  prac- 
tically no  sale  to  the  ordinary  public  — it 
would  give  them  an  opportunity,  and  it 
would  give  a scholar  in  this  country  w'ho 
wants  a book  for  a particular  purpose  for  his 
own  use  and  not  for  sale,  an  opportunity  to 
import  it.” 

Mr.  Cutter’s  statement  that  the  existing  law 
permits  importation  of  unauthorized  editions 
or  fraudulent  reprints  was  later  taken  up  by  the 
committee,  and  referred  to  Thorvald  SolBerg, 
Register  of  Copyright,  for  a statement  as  to 
existing  practice.  Mr.  Solberg  said  that  this 
was  a question  of  the  interpretation  of  a com- 
plex statute,  and  later  presented  the  following 
communication  on  the  subject  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee : 

“Dear  Sir:  I ask  to  be  allowed  to  file  for 
the  printed  report  of  the  hearing  on  the  copy- 
right bill  the  following,  in  addition  to  my 
answers  to  the  questions  you  asked  me  on 
Friday,  June  8,  in  relation  to  the  importation 
of  copies  of  unauthorized  editions  of  Ameri- 
can books : 

“1.  It  is  fundamental  to  the  protection  of 
copyright  that  all  unauthorized  reprints  of 
copyrighted  books  shall  be  prohibited  importa- 
tion into  the  country  of  origin.  It  is  therefore 
provided  in  all  foreign  copyright  legislation 
that  such  unauthorized  copies  shall  be  pro- 
hibited importation.  Such  copies  are  treated 
as  fraudulent  copies,  and  I know  of  no  pro- 
visions in  any  foreign  legislation  which  per- 
mit importation  of  unauthorized  copies  either 
by  individuals,  educational  or  other  institu- 
tions, or  libraries. 

“In  the  copyright  legislation  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  1891,  the  provisions  prohibit- 
ing importation  dealt  only  with  unauthorized 
copies  and  these  were  prohibited  importation, 
except  with  the  direct  consent  in  writing  of 
the  author  or  copyright  proprietor. 
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“2.  The  act  of  March  3,  1891,  introduced 
an  additional  prohibition  of  importation, 
namely,  of  copies  of  authorized  editions  of 
foreign  copyrighted  books,  or  of  authorized 
foreign  reprints  of  American  copyright  books, 
unless  printed  from  type  set  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  or  from  plates  made 
therefrom. 

“To  this  prohibition  of  importation  certain 
exceptions  were  enacted  in  favor  of  private 
book  buyers,  educational  institutions,  and  li- 
braries ; and  some  paragraphs  of  the  free  list 
of  the  act  of  October  i,  1890  (permitting  im- 
portation without  the  payment  of  duty)  were 
taken  over  into  the  copyright  law  to  insure 
that  the  articles  named  in  these  paragraphs 
should  be  included  in  the  exceptions  to  the 
prohibition  of  importation  of  copies  of  au- 
thorized editions  of  books. 

“It  was  not  supposed  that  Congress  intended 
that  these  exceptions  to  the  prohibition  of 
importation  should  apply  to  unauthorized 
editions,  but  upon  the  matter  being  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  an  opinion  was 
filed  by  the  solicitor-general  ruling  that  (he 
exceptions  did  extend  to  unauthorized  re- 
productions of  American  books.  (See  Opin- 
ion of  Holmes  Conrad,  April  19,  1895 ; Synop- 
sis of  Treasury  Decisions  for  1895,  PP-  495* 
498.) 

“3.  In  the  provisions  of  the  new  bill  dealing 
with  importation  a careful  distinction  has 
been  maintained  between  unauthorized  (fraud- 
ulent) copies  and  copies  of  authorized  edi- 
tions not  printed  from  type  set  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States. 

“In  the  case  of  all  unauthorized  reprints  of 
books  the  prohibition  of  importation  is  abso- 
lute, and  any  such  copies  introduced  into  the 
United  States  are  subject  to  seizure,  forfeit- 
ure, and  destruction.  (See  sections  26  to  29 
of  the  bill.)  In  the  case  of  copies  of  author- 
ized editions  not  set  m the  United  States, 
such  copies  if  imported  are  seized  and  ex- 
ported, but  not  destroyed.  (See  copyright 
bill,  sec.  31.) 

“All  exceptions,  therefore,  to  the  prohib- 
ition of  importation  of  authorized  editions 
in  the  bill  concern  only  authorized  copies,  and 
there  is  no  permission  in  favor  of  any  one  to 
import  any  unauthorized,  pirated  copies. 

“Thorvald  Solberg, 
“Register  of  Copyrights.” 

The  sessions  were  very  largely  taken  up 
with  arguments  of  representatives  of  “sound 
record”  manufacturers,  who  opposed  vigor- 
ously the  clauses  extending  copyright  protec- 
tion over  mechanical  reproductions  of  music. 
At  the  close  of  the  hearing  it  v.^as  authorita- 
tively stated  that  the  bill  would  not  be  re- 
ported until  the  following  session  of  Congress, 
which  opens  in  December  next.  The  Senate 
committee  will  continue  its  hearings  during 
the  recess,  and  the  House  committee  will 
meet  again  on  the  first  Monday  in  December 
to  hear  further  argument. 


DR.  RICHARD  GARNETT 

G.  K.  Fortescue,  in  Library  Association  Record,  May. 

If  it  could  be  truly  said  of  any  man  that  he 
was  a heaven-sent  librarian,  that  man  would 
be  Richard  Garnett.  To  the  powers  of  a mar- 
vellous memory  he  added  a natural  instinct 
for  the  selection  of  what  was  soundest  and 
most  practical  in  the  innumerable  volumes 
which  came  into  his  hands.  Like  Johnson  he 
had  the  faculty  of  tearing  the  heart  out  of 
every  book  he  read,  and  without  consciously 
committing  to  memory  any  passage  of  prose 
or  poetry,  all  that  he  thought  worthy  of  re- 
membrance remained  stored  in  his  brain, 
ready  for  accurate  and  apt  use  when  the 
right  moment  for  reproduction  arrived. 

For  many  years  of  his  early  official  life 
Dr.  Garnett  was  entrusted  with  “placing 
books,”  that  is  to  say,  deciding  upon  the  ex- 
act spot  where  each  new  book  should  be  ar- 
ranged on  the  elaborately  classified  shelves 
of  the  library.  During  these  years  it  was  his 
duty,  as  well  as  his  pleasure,  to  master  the 
subject  and  often  the  contents  of  the  many 
books  w'hich  daily  passed  through  his  hands. 

When  in  1875  he  received  his  first  substan- 
tial promotion  and  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  reading-room,  only  a few  of 
his  personal  friends  and  colleagues  knew  how 
vast  a store  of  knowledge  he  had  been  ac- 
quiring during  these  quiet  years  of  silent 
work.  But  from  the  day  of  his  appointment 
and  of  his  sudden  introduction  to  the  throng- 
ing crowd  of  questioners  and  seekers  for  light 
in  the  reading-room  his  reputation  w'as  made. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  subject  which  he  had 
not  studied,  and  few  which  he  had  not  mas- 
tered, and  to  all  who  asked  he  distributed  in- 
formation as  practical  as  it  was  accurate  and 
critical.  Nor  was  he  a mere  walking  encyclo- 
predia,  a cold  abstraction  of  the  essence  of 
books.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a kindli- 
ness and  cordiality  in  his  manner,  a vivacity 
and  energy  in  his  speech,  a constant  half- 
suppressed  humor  in  his  conversation,  com- 
bined with  a total  absence  of  red  tape  or  of 
the  insolence  of  office,  which  attracted  all  who 
came  within  his  influence.  He  was,  more- 
over, endowed  with  a w'arm  and  sympathetic 
nature,  and  there  are  many  rvho  could  tell 
pathetic  stories  of  help  of  one  sort  or  another 
which  they  have  received  from  his  open  heart 
and  ready  hand.  In  no  way  did  his  genius  for 
librarianship  show  itself  more  clearly  than  in 
the  vigor  and  energy  with  which  he  embraced 
and  executed  the  great  design,  originated  by 
his  then  chief,  the  late  Sir  Edward  Bonci, 
K.C.B.,  of  printing  and  issuing  to  the  world 
the  entire  “Catalogue  of  printed  books.”  The 
inordinate  and  threatening  growth  of  the 
transcribed  catalog  furnished  an  excellent 
reason  for  printing,  but  in  the  minds  of  both 
Sir  Edward  and  Dr.  Garnett  another  advan- 
tage weighed  still  more  heavily  in  favor  of 
their  scheme.  They  were  conscious  of  the 
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fact  that  the  “Catalogue  of  printed  books”  is 
the  largest  and  fullest  list  of  authors  and  their 
works  in  existence,  and  they  foresaw  the  great 
benefit  which  it  would  confer  on  students 
throughout  the  world  to  have  access  to  its 
contents  without  being  compelled  to  visit  the 
Museum. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  LAW  LIBRARIANS 

Pursuant  to  a call  in  which  24  law  libra- 
ries joined,  there  was  formed  at  the  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Library  Association  at 
Narragansett  Pier,  June  29  to  July  6,  1906, 
the  American  Association  of  Law  Librarians. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  organization  is  to 
develop  and  increase  the  usefulness  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  law  libraries  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Those  interested,  to  all  of  whom  the  mem- 
bership is  open,  are  invited  to  assist  in  the 
work  by  sending  their  names  and  addresses 
to  the  secretary-treasurer.  It  is  proposed 
to  hold  meetings  each  year  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  the  conferences  of  the  American 
Library  Association.  Printed  circulars  out- 
lining the  program  for  the  coming  year  will 
be  issued  shortly  and  forwarded  to  any  ad- 
dress upon  application. 

The  officers  are ; president,  A.  J.  Small, 
Iowa  State  Law  Library,  Des  Moines,  la. ; 
vice  president,  Andrew  H.  Mettee,  Library 
Company  of  the  Baltimore  Bar;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Franklin  O.  Poole,  Association  of 
the  Bar,  42  West  44th  street,  New  York  City; 
executive  committee:  president  ex  ofUcio, 
vice-president  ex  ofUcio,  secretary-treasurer 
ex  officio,  Frank  B.  Gilbert,  G.  E.  Wire, 
Frederick  W.  Schenk. 


LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM,  ANNUAL 
MEETING,  1906. 

The  29th  annual  meeting  of  the  Library 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
held  at  Bradford,  Eng.,  Sept.  4-6,  1906.  The 
provisional  program  just  issued  gives  an  out- 
line of  the  proceedings  and  papers,  as  ar- 
ranged. The  president’s  address,  by  Sir 
William  H.  Bailey,  of  Manchester,  will  be 
followed  by  descriptive  local  papers  on  the 
public  library  movement  in  Bradford  and  on 
the  Bradford  libraries,  and  the  first  subject 
for  general  discussion  is  “Village  libraries, 
with  special  reference  to  Yorkshire,”  by  Jo- 
seph Daykyn,_  organizing  secretary  of  the 
'Yorkshire  Union  of  Institutes.  One  after- 
noon session  is  to  he  devoted  to  the  subject 
“Education,”  cvith  consideration  of  the  “Rela- 
tion of  public  libraries  to  the  present  system 
of  education,”  by  Councillor  Robert  Roberts, 
chairman  of  the  Bradford  Education  Com- 
mittee; and  “Libraries  for  secondary  schools,” 
by  Miss  A.  S.  Perry,  of  the  Education  De- 


partment, West  Riding  County  Council. 
Other  sessions  are  given  to  “Legislation,” 
with  papers  on  “Library  legislation  for  county 
areas,”  by  H.  J.  Tennant,  and  “The  present 
position  of  London  municipal  libraries,  with 
suggestions  for  increasing  their  efficiency,”  by 
John  McKellop ; “Cataloging  and  classifica- 
tion,” with  papers  by  Ernest  A.  Savage  and 
Thomas  Aldred ; “Book  production,”  with  a 
lantern  lecture  on  bookbinding  by  Cyril  Dav- 
enport and  discussion  of  “The  leather  ques- 
tion,” by  Dr.  J.  Gordon  Parker;  and  “Educa- 
tion of  the  librarian,”  with  papers  by  Henry 

D.  Roberts,  E.  A.  Baker,  Ernest  Axon,  and 

E.  Wyndham  Hulme.  There  will  be  an  ex- 
hibit illustrating  a model  bindery  for  a li- 
brary and  the  usual  display  of  the  best  books 
of  the  year. 


Hmerican  Xibrarp  Hssodation 


President:  Clement  W.  Andrews,  John 
Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  111. 

Secretary:  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  State  Library, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer : George  F.  Bowerman,  Public 
Lffirary,  Washington,  D.  C. 

28TH  ANNUAL  MEETING,  NARRAGANSETT 
PIER,  R.  I.,  JUNE  zg-JULY  6,  1906 

The  28th  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Library  Association  at  Narragansett  Pier, 
during  the  week  June  29-July  6,  proved  sec- 
ond in  point  of  numbers  to  the  Magnolia, 
Mass.,  Conference  of  1902,  but  in  variety  and 
sustained  interest  of  the  program,  and  in  the 
representative  character  of  the  attendance  it 
set  a standard  never  before  reached.  As  it  is 
hC'ped  to  publish  the  volume  of  “Papers  and 
pioceedings”  at  an  early  date,  only  a sum- 
mary need  here  be  given  of  a week  filled  to 
overflowing  with  pleasure  and  profit;  business 
and  professional  discussion;  general,  special 
and  affiliated  meetings ; class,  state,  and  school 
reunions ; recreation  and  excursions.  At  no 
other  conference  within  the  observer’s  recol- 
lection have  so  many  persons  seemed  to  be 
so  whole-heartedly  satisfied  and  interested. 
Narragansett  Pier  proved  a delightful  meet- 
ing place,  with  ample  hotel  accommodations, 
and  the  cool  breezes  and  attractions  of  the 
shore  made  it  again  evident  that  a summer 
resort  conference  has  distinct  advantages,  sO' 
far  as  the  interests  of  the  Association  itself  are 
concerned,  over  a city  meeting  place.  There 
were  about  930  persons  in  attendance  and  the 
advance  attendance  register  showed  a striking- 
ly large  representation  of  chief  librarians,  heads 
of  departments,  and  others  having  authority, 
bringing  together  library  interests  from  every 
section  of  the  country.  The  Mathewson 
House  was  headquarters,  and  the  general  ses- 
sions were  held  in  its  large  ball  room,  which, 
however,  proved  insufficient  to  comfortably 
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seat  the  full  audience.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Libraries  and  the  League  of 
Library  Commissions  held  their  sessions  in 
Atlantic  House,  and  the  Bibliographical  So- 
ciety of  America  met  at  the  Atwood  House, 
while  sections  and  round  table  meetings  were 
assigned  among  all  three  hotels. 

The  official  program  opened  on  Friday, 
June  29,  but  the  general  sessions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation did  not  begin  until  Saturday  after- 
noon. On  Friday  there  were  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Board,  Council,  and  committees, 
and  in  the  evening  an  informal  reception  at 
the  Mathewson  brought  together  the  throng 
which  had  been  coming  in  throughout  the 
day  by  train,  boat  and  trollej'. 

Saturday  morning  activities  began  with  the 
first  session  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Libraries,  and  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  first  general  session  of  the 
American  Library  Association  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Frank  P.  Hill,  who  then 
yielded  the  chair  to  Harry  L.  Koopman,  libra- 
rian of  Brown  University,  and  president  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Library  Association.  Lieut. - 
Governor  Frederick  H.  Jackson  welcomed  the 
Library  Association  on  behalf  of  the  state ; 
greetings  on  behalf  of  the  local  committee 
were  extended  by  Hon.  Rowland  G.  Hazard, 
with  grace  and  humor;  and  Mr.  Koopman 
gave  the  welcome  for  the  Rhode  Island  Li- 
brary Association,  remarking  that  Rhode 
Island  had  two  places  to  Vv'hich  it  could  have 
welcomed  the  Association,  but  of  these  two 
Narragansett  Pier  had  been  chosen,  so  that 
all  that  remained  for  him  to  do  was  to  urge 
the  members  to  enjoy  themselves  at  their 
present  meeting  place,  and  to  invite  them  now 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  season  to  Watch  Hill ! 
President  Hill,  thus  introduced,  responded  to 
these  greetings,  which  had  made  assurance 
of  welcome  triply  sure,  and  referred  especial- 
ly to  the  delightful  paper  on  “Library  pro- 
gress in  Rhode  Island,”  prepared  for  the 
conference  by  Mr.  Koopman,  and  printed  in 
advance  for  distribution  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hill  then  delivered  his  president’s  ad- 
dress, on  “One  phase  of  library  develop- 
ment.” This  was  a compact  statement  of  the 
changes  in  the  librarian’s  duties  and  qualifica- 
tions brought  about  by  the  expansion  of  the 
public  library  system  and  the  corresponding 
increase  of  the  librarian's  duties  as  adminis- 
trator. The  librarian  of  the  large  pu'olic 
library  is  now'  necessarily  an  executive  offi- 
cer ; he  “has  taken  on  duties  formerly  borne 
by  the  trustees,  and,  through  force  of  cir- 
cumstances rather  than  inclination,  he  is 
obliged  to  devote  much  of  his  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  business  management  of  the 
institution.”  The  place  of  the  modern  library 
in  the  city  educational  system  w'as  outlined, 
the  development  of  branches  and  the  corre- 
sponding increase  of  administrative  machin- 
ery, and  it  w'as  pointed  out  that  the  supply  of 


books  to  the  schools,  other  than  textbooks, 
was  distinctly  the  function  of  the  library.  In 
conclusion  Mr.  Hill  said: 

“But  w'ith  all  this  attention  to  administra- 
tive details  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  library  is  an  educational  institution. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  business  manager 
can  ever  supplant  the  scholar  in  the  library, 
the  school  or  the  college.  The  ideal  librarian 
undoubtedly  combines  the  strong  points  of 
both,  but  such  a combination  is  rarely  found, 
because  the  qualifications  of  the  one  are,  in  a 
measure,  antagonistic  to  the  other.  No  one 
man  is  capable,  either  physically  or  mentally, 
of  meeting  all  the  requirements  for  the  suc- 
cessful administration  of  the  library.  To 
reach  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  the 
great  public  library  must  have  not  only  its 
executive  whose  guiding  hand  will  steer  the 
craft  through  all  kinds  of  business  dangers, 
but  also  scholarly,  studious  men  and  women 
who  know'  books  and  how  to  use  them.  Both 
are  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  large  li- 
brary. The  wise  administrator  is  the  one 
who,  while  keeping  his  eyes  upon  the  needs  of 
the  whole  system,  has  the  ability  to  discover 
the  specialists  who  are  needed  to  round  out 
the  work  of  the  library  and  to  place  each  in 
his  own  particular  niche.’’ 

Reports  of  officers  and  committees  fol- 
lowed. The  report  of  the  Council  announced 
decision  to  meet  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  m 1907, 
provided  suitable  railway  arrangements  can 
be  made.  Mr  Gardner  M.  Jones,  treasurer,, 
reported  balance  on  hand  Jan.  i,  1905, 
$1628.17:  receipts  January  to  December,  1905, 
$6260.21 ; payments  January  to  December, 
1905,  $4342.48;  trustees  of  endowment  fund 
$100;  refunds  on  account  Alaska  excursion,. 
$20;  balance,  Dec.  31,  1905,  $1797.73.  From 
January  to  June  23,  1906,  the  receipts  were 
$4760.65,  expenses  $1764.66,  leaving  a total 
balance  of  $4783.72.  In  closing  the  report 
Mr.  Jones  presented  his  resignation  from  the 
office  of  treasurer,  in  which  for  nine  years 
past  he  has  rendered  painstaking  and  un- 
selfish se: eice  to  the  Association. 

J.  1.  Wyer,  in  his  secrelary’s  report,  gave 
a forceful  statement  of  the  activities  of  the 
Arssociation  .luring  the  yeai.  and  of  the  new 
ways  that  are  opening  before  if.  — m the  plans 
for  headquarters,  the  centralization  of  admin- 
istrative work,  and  the  inevitable  passing  of 
the  old  order  of  volunteer  service  with  the  com- 
ing of  increased  membership,  income,  and  op- 
portunities. On  June  14,  1906,  there  were 
1841  members  in  good  standing,  the  largest 
number  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  C. 
C.  Soule,  for  the  trustees  of  the  endowment 
fund,  reported  total  funds  in  hand  as  $108,- 
591.97.  The  session  closed  with  reports  from 
the  committees  on  bookbuying,  title-pages  to 
periodicals,  and  bookbinding  and  book  papers. 
It  may  be  said  here  that  a special  feature  of 
this  meeting  was  the  high  character  of  the 
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various  reports  presented,  and  the  evidence 
they  gave  of  vigorous  work  and  live  currents 
of  interest  throughout  the  Association.  In 
the  evening  the  Catalog  Section  discussed  ad- 
vanced problems  in  subject  headings,  and  a 
first  round  table  meeting  for  small  libraries 
considered  “How  the  small  library  can  in- 
crease its  efficiency  by  outside  aids.” 

Sunday  was  a day  of  rest  and  perfect 
weather.  The  churches,  the  bathing  beach, 
and  the  country  side  all  held  attractions,  and 
walks  or  drives  were  popular.  The  evening 
was  given  over  to  singing,  authors’  readings, 
and  stereopticon  views,  the  best  entertain- 
ment of  the  sort  that  the  Association  has  ever 
enjoyed.  While  most  of  the  readings  were 
general  in  character,  Mr.  Koopman’s  poem, 
“I'he  librarian  of  the  desert,”  set  forth  the 
power  of  the  book  from  the  standpoint  of 
Oriental  philosophy;  and  Sam  Walter  Foss 
made  all  realize  what  joy  it  is 

“to  see  the  library  staff  perpetually  jogging, 
And  to  see  the  cataloger  in  the  act  of  cataloging.” 

Stereopticon  views  of  scenes  at  the  last  12 
conferences  follow^ed,  displayed  with  running 
comment  by  F.  W.  Faxon,  and  held  a large 
audience  intent  until  nearly  midnight. 

On  Monday  morning  the  general  session 
was  designated  a joint  meeting  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  and  the  National  Educational  Association, 
represented  by  its  president.  Dr.  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Canfield 
presided ; Dr.  Schaeffer  made  a notable  ad- 
dress ; and  papers  on  children’s  w'ork  were 
read  by  Miss  Clara  Hunt  and  Miss  Stearns. 
In  the  afternoon  meetings  of  the  Trustees’  and 
the  College  and  Reference  sections  were 
held,  and  the  evening  session  was  opened 
W'ith  discussion  of  “The  public  library  as  a 
municipal  institution,”  in  papers  by  David  A. 
Boody  and  H.  G.  Wadlin.  An  account  of  the 
destruction  of  San  Francisco  libraries  by  fire 
and  earthquake  was  given  by  Charles  A. 
Greene,  of  Oakland,  and  committee  reports 
were  presented. 

Tuesday  was  “Providence  day,”  devoted  to 
visiting  the  libraries  of  that  city,  and  to  a 
clambake  at  a shore  resoijt  on  the  return  trip. 
Special  trolley  cars  took  the  members  to 
Saunderstown,  where  the  steamer  Warwick 
was  chartered  for  the  sail  to  Providence  and 
return.  Luncheon  was  served  at  Sayles  Hall, 
in  the  university  campus,  and  every  possible 
arrangement  had  been  made  by  the  local  com- 
mittee for  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of 
their  guests.  The  Public,  Brown  University, 
John  Carter  Brown,  Athenaeum,  Historical 
Society,  and  State  libraries  were  visited,  and 
the  clambake  at  Rocky  Point  will  long  be 
memorable  in  A.  L.  A.  annals. 

Wednesday  was  July  Fourth,  celebrated 
with  patriotic  devotion  to  business.  The  Cat- 
.alog  Section  held  a session  in  the  morning. 


on  “Elementary  problems,”  set  forth  by  Miss 
Agnes  Van  Valkenburgh.  In  the  afternoon 
there  was  a general  session  of  the  Association, 
W'ith  a most  interesting  array  of  speakers  from 
outside  the  library  ranks.  Governor  George 
H.  Utter,  of  Rhode  Island,  spoke  on  the  his- 
tory of  that  state  in  educational  progress,  and 
on  the  place  of  libraries  in  public  education. 
President  Faunce,  of  Brown  University,  made 
an  address  full  of  suggestion  and  interest, 
pointing  out  defects  and  tendencies  in  present- 
day  culture.  Owen  Wister,  introduced  as 
“The  Virginian,”  w'as  received  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  read  a forceful  and  suggestive  es- 
say on  “Subjects  fit  for  fiction,”  setting  forth 
the  foundations  upon  which  a novelist’s  crea- 
tive work  must  be  based.  Brander  Matthews, 
of  Columbia  University,  followed  with  an 
address  upon  the  influence  of  the  present  vast 
influx  of  immigrants  upon  American  life  and 
character,  thoughtful,  and  striking  a high  note 
of  hopefulness  and  tolerance.  Committee  re- 
ports follow'ed,  among  them  that  of  the  ways 
and  means  committee,  for  which  Mr.  Hovey 
reported  that  funds  of  $5950  were  available  for 
the  establishment  of  permanent  headquarters, 
and  called  upon  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  contribute  to  their  further  support 
and  maintenance.  The  publicity  committee 
report,  made  by  Mr.  Dana,  showed  a great 
amount  of  energetic  work,  which  has  borne 
fruit  particularly  m the  unusual  attention 
given  to  this  conference  by  the  public  press. 

Thursday  morning  was  devoted  to  meetings 
of  the  College  and  Reference  and  Children’s 
Librarians’  sections,  and  to  other  meetings. 
In  the  afternoon  a general  session  was  held, 
the  subject  being  “Planning  and  construction 
of  library  buildings,”  considered  in  papers  and 
discussion  by  architects  and  librarians.  This 
was  a most  practical  and  useful  session,  fol- 
lowed with  close  interest.  The  evening 
brought  the  second  round  table  meeting  for 
sn.all  libraries,  under  direction  of  Miss 
Downey,  of  Ottumwa,  crowded  to  overflow- 
ing; a largely  attended  round  table  meeting 
for  proprietary  libraries,  conducted  by 
Charles  K.  Bolton,  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum ; 
and  a meeting  of  the  Council. 

On  Friday  morning  the  final  session  was 
held,  lasting  well  over  the  noon  hour.  It  was 
d(  voted  to  “The  library  in  relation  to  special 
classes  of  readers,”  covering  books  for  the 
blind,  books  for  the  foreign  population,  sup- 
ply and  use  of  technical  and  industrial  books, 
and  libraries  and  settlement  work.  There 
were  special  speakers  and  general  discussion 
for  each  topic,  and  the  presentation  of  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  public  library  is 
reaching  into  varied  fields  of  work  was  most 
impressive.  During  this  session  the  result  of 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  announced,  as  follows ; president,  Clem- 
ent W.  Andrews,  John  Crerar  Library,  Chi- 
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cago,  111. ; 1st  vice-president,  Edwin  H.  An- 
derson, State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 2d  vice- 
pi  csident,  Miss  Katharine  L.  Sharp,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Library,  Champaign  ; treasurer, 
George  F.  Bowerman,  Public  Library,  Wash- 
ington, D,  C. : recorder,  Helen  E.  Haines, 
Lif.rary  journal.  New  York  City;  trustee  of 
endowment  fund,  D.  P.  Corey,  Walden,  Mass. 
The  secretary,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  has  still  an- 
other year  to  serve  of  his  three-year  term. 
Councillors  were  elected  as  follows : George 
S.  Godard,  State  Library,  Hartford,  Ct. ; 
Theodore  W.  Koch,  University  of  Michigan 
Library,  Ann  Arbor ; Herbert  Putnam,  Li- 
brarian of  Congress;  Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler, 
Iowa  State  Library  Commission,  Des  Moines ; 
Purd  B.  Wright,  Public  Library,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  The  Council,  in  its  closing  report,  rec- 
ommended that  a district  meeting  be  held 
during  the  coming  year  under  the  auspices  of 
the  A.  L.  A.,  for  the  southwest  region  of  the 
country,  including  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arizona, 
and  other  states  seldom  reached  by  the  an- 
nual conferences  of  the  Association.  It  was 
announced  also  that  funds  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish headquarters  were  available,  that  a be- 
ginning in  that  direction  would  be  promptly 
made,  and  that  Mr.  E.  C.  Hovey  had  been 
■elected  in  charge  of  the  permanent  headquar- 
ters. 

Promptly  upon  adjournment  the  exodus  be- 
gan, many  departing  by  train  on  Friday  after- 
noon, while  about  300  set  off  for  a post-con- 
ference visit  to  Newport.  A number  re- 
mained at  Narragansett  Pier  over  Sunday, 
but  in  a few  hours  the  rush  and  activity  of 
the  week  at  the  headquarters  hotel  were  at  an 
end,  and  the  conference  of  1906  had  been  suc- 
•cessfully  closed. 

allied  meetings 

The  National  Association  of  State  Libra- 
ries, the  League  of  Library  Commissions,  and 
the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  all 
held  well  attended  meetings  of  several  ses- 
sions each  during  the  A.  L.  A.  week,  reports 
of  which  will  be  made  later.  The  National 
Association  of  State  Libraries  elected  the 
following  officers  : president,  J.  L.  Gillis,  State 
Library,  Sacramento,  Cal. ; ist  vice-president, 
Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  State  Library,  Har- 
risburg, Pa. ; 2d  vice-president,  Herbert  O. 
Brigham,  State  Library,  Providence,  R.  I. ; 
secretary-treasurer.  Miss  M.  M.  Oakley,  Wis- 
consin State  Historical  Library,  Madison. 
Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler  was  elected  president  of 
the  League  of  Library  Commissions,  succeed- 
ing H.  E.  Legler.  Of  the  Bibliographical  So- 
ciety of  America,  Wk  C.  Lane  was  re-elected 
president,  and  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  was  chosen  as  secretary. 
A Library  Copyright  League  was  organized 
July  4,  with  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  of  Baltimore, 
as  president,  and  W.  P.  Cutter,  of  Northamp- 


ton, Mass.,  as  secretary-treasurer,  and  with  18 
vice-presidents  representing  libraries  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  its  purpose  being  the 
guarding  of  library  interests  regarding  the 
im'portation  of  books  as  provided  by  the  pend- 
ing copyright  bill.  An  organization  meeting 
of  an  American  Association  of  Law  Libraries 
was  also  held. 

POST-CONFERENCE  TRIP 

A party  of  nearly  300  spent  Friday  after- 
noon m Newport,  where  the  Redwood  Li- 
brary was  visited,  and  a long  drive  was  taken. 
The  majority  returned  to  Narragansett  that 
evening  for  final  departure,  but  about  a hun- 
dred spent  the  night  at  Newport  and  set  out 
on  Saturday  by  trolley  to  Fall  River.  From 
Fall  River  they  went  on  to  New  Bedford, 
visiting  the  libraries  in  each  city,  and  drop- 
ping members  of  the  party  along  the  way.  A 
post-conference  visit  of  four  days  was  made 
to  Nantucket  by  a party  of  50,  who  enjoyed 
to  the  utmost  this  quaint  “island  home,”  and 
fciund  a needed  rest  after  the  strenuous  life 
of  conference  week.  H. 


EVENINGS  AT  NARRAGANSETT 
Lang  strolls  beside  slow-winding  Indian  streams, 
Rich  talk  in  rosy  meadows  by  the  sea. 

Slow  lingering  sunset  on  the  windy  lea, 

Music  and  moonlight  beautiful  as  dreams. 

J.  Russell  Hayes. 

THE  FAR  NORTHWEST* 

The  committee  (J.  C.  Dana,  Mary  W. 
Plummer,  Theresa  Hitchler)  appointed  by 
the  A.  L.  A.  conference  party  to  the  Pacific 
coast  last  summer  has  just  issued,  under  the 
title  “The  far  northwest,”  the  illustrated  rec- 
ord of  the  A.  L.  A.  travels  of  1905,  which 
they  were  commissioned  to  prepare  and  pub- 
lish. It  is  a paper  bound  volume,  mainly  com- 
posed of  views  lent  by  designated  railway  and 
steamship  companies,  with  a few  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs  taken  by  members  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  party.  The  text  is  a composite,  chief- 
ly taken  or  made  up  from  the  report  of  the 
trip  given  in  the  A.  L.  proceedings ; the 
attendance  register  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Portland 
conference  is  given,  with  the  full  itineraries 
for  the  trip,  and  a good  map.  The  volume 
bears  a totem  pole  design  on  its  front  cover, 
and  the  emblem  of  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
way on  the  back  cover.  About  200  copies 
were  subscribed  for  at  $2  each,  but  two  cop- 
ies have  been  supplied  to  each  subscriber  in- 
stead, in  return  for  the  amount  subscribed. 
Copies  may  be  bought  at  $2  each,  postage 
paid,  on  application  to  J.  C.  Dana,  Free  Pub- 
lic Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 

*The  far  Northwest  : being  the  record,  with  pictures, 
of  a journey  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  Alaska, 
to  California,  to  the  Yellowstone,  and  home  by 
the  Northern  Pacific,  in  July,  1905,  Newark,  N. 
J,,  Published  for  the  travelers,  1906,  40  p,-f- 

62  pi,  map,  1,  O, 
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State  Xibrar?  Gommissions 


League  of  Library  Commissions:  Miss  Alice 
S.  Tyler,  secretary-treasurer,  D'es  Moines,  la. 
1 he  League  of  Library  Commissions  issues 
its  year-book  for  1906  (64  p.  D.),  compiled 
by  Miss  Clara  F.  Baldwin.  This  well  print- 
ed pamphlet  sets  an  admirable  standard  for 
the  league’s  future  publications  in  compact- 
ness and  comprehensiveness ; and  it  has  per- 
manent value  as  the  first  thorough  summary 
of  the  growth  and  present  condition  of  state 
library  commission  work,  and  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  various  commis- 
sions. It  contains  an  historical  summary  of 
the  growth  of  commission  movement;  ac- 
count of  the  league,  with  its  constitution ; 
outline  of  the  work  and  list  of  publications 
of  each  commission ; classified  record  of  the 
activities  of  each  commission ; a table  of 
travelling  libraries,  and  directory  of  com- 
missions. It  is  a thoroughly  practical  and 
useful  little  publication. 

Georgia  Library  Commission:  Miss  Anne 
Wallace,  secretary,  Carnegie  Library,  At- 
lanta. 

On  June  2 Governor  Terrell  appointed  five 
members  of  the  Georgia  Library  Commission, 
as  follows:  Miss  Anne  Wallace,  Atlanta; 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Ottley,  Atlanta ; Hon.  Bridges 
Smifh,  Macon ; C.  B.  Gibson,  Columbus ; Hon. 
W.  W.  Brooks,  Rome.  Each  member  serves 
a three-year  term.  A meeting  of  the  commis- 
sion was  held  on  June  15,  when  plans  for  li- 
brary extension  work  through  the  state  were 
discussed,  and  Mrs.  Percival  Sneed,  of  At- 
lanta, was  elected  state  library  organizer. 
Mrs.  Sneed  is  a graduate  of  this  year’s  class 
of  the  Pratt  Institute  Library  School. 

Michigan  State  Bcard  of  Library  Commis- 
sioners : Mrs.  Mary  C.  Spencer,  secretary 
State  Library,  Lansing. 

The  6th  report  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1905 
(40  p.  O.),  notes  the  appointment  of  a library 
organizer,  and  the  arrangements  made  for 
four  library  institutes,  in  connection  with  the 
state  library  association,  which  were  held  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  It  is  planned  also  to  in- 
troduce, under  the  auspices  of  the  board,  some 
elementary  library  training  in  the  county 
normal  training  schools  and  the  county  teach- 
ers’ institutes,  in  the  hope  of  improving  the 
care  and  use  of  the  district  school  libraries. 
The  report  contains  notes  and  statistical  table 
of  libraries  in  the  state,  reports  from  the  li- 
brary committee  of  the  state  federation  of 
women’s  clubs  and  from  local  committees, 
and  an  address  on  “Public  libraries,”  by  W. 
F.  Lewis,  superintendent  of  schools.  Port 
Huron. 


State  Xibrars  Hssodations 


CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  first  meeting  of  the  third  district  of 
the  association  was  held  in  the  Fresno  Public 
Library,  May  31,  1906.  The  subject  was 
“Making  the  most  of  a small  library.”  The 
following  program  was  given : 

Address  of  welcome.  District-president  Jean 

D.  Baird,  Free  Public  Library,  Fresno. 
Roll  call.  Each  member  present  responded 

by  giving  a report  of  her  library. 
Luncheon. 

Sewing  and  mending  of  books.  Miss  Sarah 

E.  Bedinger,  Beale  Memorial  Library,  Bak- 
ersfield. 

Government  documents  in  the  small  library. 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Dold,  Free  Public  Li- 
brary, Hanford. 

'Question-box,  Miss  Nellie  Strother,  Free 
Public  Library,  Fresno. 

Miss  Bedinger’s  talk  was  especially  instruc- 
tive and  helpful,  being  illustrated  by  work  on 
her  machine.  All  the  papers  and  discussions 
awakened  interest  and  the  association  is  grat- 
ified with  the  success  of  the  first  meeting 
held  under  the  new  plan  of  districting  the 
slate. 

On  June  8,  1906,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
fourth  district  was  held  in  Santa  Ana.  The 
program  was  as  follows : 

Welcome,  Dr.  D.  C.  Ball,  president  of  Santa 
Ana  Library  Board. 

Response,  District-president  Antoinette  M. 
Humphreys,  A.  K.  Smiley  Public  Library, 
Redlands. 

Extension  department  of  the  state  library. 
Miss  Mabel  E.  Prentiss,  library  organizer. 
What  a library  board  expects  of  a library, 
Mr.  K.  H.  Field,  trustee,  A.  K.  Smiley 
Public  Library,  Redlands. 

Luncheon. 

Business. 

Public  documents  for  a small  library.  Miss 
Mamie  Bennett,  Public  Library,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Self  help  vs.  dependence  for  library  patrons. 
Miss  Jane  L.  Shepard,  A.  K.  Smiley  Public 
Library,  Redlands. 

During  the  business  session  the  12  trustees 
present  held  a meeting  of  their  own  in  an 
adjoining  room,  and  formed  a Trustees’  Sec- 
tion of  the  California  Library  Association. 
This  action  is  only  one  of  the  many  signs 
of  the  awakening  interest  in  library  matters 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  an  interest 
which  was  further  evidenced  by  the  large 
attendance  and  the  enthusiasm  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  sessions. 

At  a meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  California  Library  Association,  held  in 
Oakland,  June  12,  1906,  the  question  of  rais- 
ing the  A.  L.  A.  dues  to  new  members  was 
discussed.  The  secretary  was  directed  to 
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express  the  feeling  of  the  committee  against 
such  action.  The  following  letter  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  A.  L. 
A.: 

“Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Secretary, 

“American  Library  Association. 

“Dear  Sir:  At  a meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  California  Library  Association  held  at 
the  Oakland  Public  Library,  June  12,  1906,  it  was 
agreed  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  would 
be  a grave  mistake  to  raise  the  dues  of  new  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Library  Asociation. 

“The  committee  believes  that  such  action  would 
work  a hardship  upon  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession  and  that  it  would  result  in  loss  of  mem- 
bership and  consequent  decrease  rather  than  increase 
of  income  of  the  A.  L.  A.  If  the  dues  are  raised 
the  committee  feels  that  it  will  be  practically  pro- 
hibitive of  new  memberships  in  the  VVest,  and  that 
indirectly  much  harm  will  be  done  to  the  growing 
spirit  of  awakened  library  interest  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

(signed)  “J.  L.  Gillis,  President. 

"Mary  L.  Sutliffe,  Secretary.” 

CONNECTICUT  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  George  S.  Godard,  state  libra- 
rian, Hartford. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Belle  H.  Johnson,  Public 
Library  Committee,  Hartford. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Esther  B.  Owen,  Public 
Library,  Hartford. 

The  May  meeting  of  the  association  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  May  24,  at  the  Silas 
Bronson  Library,  Waterbury.  About  70  mem- 
bers were  present  when  the  meeting  opened  at 
10.30  a.m.  Lewis  A.  Platt  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  library  welcomed  the  vis- 
itors in  a brief  speech,  and  Miss  Helen  Sperry, 
the  librarian,  also  spoke  a few  words  of  wel- 
come. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  reports  and  to  a question  box  on 
library  methods  used  in  the  state. 

H.  M.  Whitney,  of  the  Blackstone  Memorial 
Library,  at  Branford,  outlined  the  plans  for 
the  coming  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  at  Narragansett  Pier  in  a brief 
speech,  and  W.  A.  Borden,  librarian  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Institute,  New  Haven,  read  a 
paper  on  “Library  building.”  Lie  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  simple  and  inexpensive  buildings 
for  small  libraries,  and  pointed  out  how  a small 
village  library  with  a capacity  of  6000  volumes 
could  be  enlarged  gradually,  showing.,  also 
how  buildings  of  various  kinds  could  be  trans- 
formed into  libraries.  The  arrangement  of 
the  interior  proved  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem, but  careful  study  had  made  it  possible 
to  turn  almost  any  kind  of  a building  into  a 
library  which  would  not  only  accommodate 
stacks  but  also  allow  for  comfortable  reading 
rooms  and  places  to  use  reference  books. 

At  one  o’clock  the  delegates  were  the  guests 
of  the  Bronson  Library  board  at  luncheon  at 
The  Elton.  Miss  Lavinia  S.  Rose,  of  Gran- 
ville, Mass.,  told  at  the  afternoon  session  of 


“The  origin  and  development  of  a Massa- 
chusetts village  library.”  Two  other  papers 
were  to  have  been  read,  one  by  Miss  Julia 
Swift,  of  Windham,  on  “The  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  a Connecticut  village  library,” 
and  the  other  by  George  A.  Parker,  of  Hart- 
ford, on  “Public  libraries  and  village  improve- 
ment,” but  owing  to  business  engagements 
the  speakers  were  unable  to  be  present  and 
the  time  was  given  over  to  other  subjects. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  October  in 
a place  to  be  decided  upon  at  a later  date. 

ILLINOIS  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Charles  J.  Barr,  John  Crerar 
Library,  Chicago. 

Secretary:  Miss  Frances  Simpson,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Library,  Urbana. 

Treasurer : Miss  Jane  Hubbell,  Public  Li- 
brary, Rockford. 

The  iith  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Library  Association  was  held  in  Springfield, 
May  22-24,  1906,  with  an  attendance  of  about 
too  members.  Besides  the  meetings  there  were 
three  interesting  libraries  to  visit  — the  Lin- 
coln Library,  in  a very  handsome  new  build- 
ing, and  the  state  historical  library  and  state 
library,  botli  housed  in  the  state  capitol. 
Meetings  were  held  both  in  the  Lincoln 
Library  and  in  the  rooms  of  the  state  li- 
brary, in  order  that  all  might  have  the  op- 
portunity of  paying  several  visits  to  each. 
The  staffs  of  all  three  libraries  united  in  their 
efforts  to  give  a cordial  greeting  and  provide 
entertainment.  The  opening  reception,  the 
visit  to  the  vaudeville  entertainment,  the 
drive  about  the  city  and  the  final  reception  by 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Deneen  all  bear  witness 
to  the  hospitality  with  which  the  delegates 
were  welcomed  to  Springfield.  An  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  bookbind- 
ing exhibit,  lent  by  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Free 
Public  Library,  which  was  studied  by  many 
and  proved  of  great  practical  value. 

The  meeting  opened  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, May  22,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Lin- 
coln Library,  with  a reception,  tendered  by 
Henry  C.  Remann,  city  librarian.  Miss  Thay- 
er, assistant  state  librarian,  and  Mrs.  Weber, 
librarian  of  the  state  historical  library.  A 
short  opening  session  followed.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  president.  Miss  Mary  B.  Lind- 
say, of  Evanston,  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
the  vice-president.  Dr.  Carl  E.  Black,  of  Jack- 
sonville. The  address  of  welcome  w'as  made 
by  General  Alfred  Orendorff,  who  told  a new 
story  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  saying  that  during 
the  three  sessions  of  the  legislature  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  attended  at  Vandalia,  he  spent  much 
of  the  dav  and  as  much  of  the  night  as  was  at 
his  command  in  the  state  library,  which  was 
well  equipped  with  standard  books.  He  was 
there  so  much  that  the  underpaid  librarian 
used  to  turn  the  key  over  to  him  and  leave  him 
in  charge,  so  that  he  became  de  facto  state  li- 
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brariaii  and  might  claim  brotherhood  with 
the  librarians  now  forming  the  state  organ- 
ization. 

In  replying  to  the  address  of  welcome,  Vice- 
president  Black  made  special  reference  to  the 
need  of  a more  thorough  and  systematic 
method  of  cataloging  current  medical  litera- 
ture for  the  use  of  the  profession.  The  man 
who  is  in  full  daily  practice  needs  to  have  the 
latest  writings  on  medical  subjects  at  his 
command  so  that  he  can  make  use  of  them  at 
any  time,  and  to  do  this  he  needs  the  assist- 
ance of  the  professional  librarian  and  cata- 
loger. 

Wednesday  morning  session  was  held  in  the 
state  library  at  the  capitol.  This  was  the 
business  session  of  the  meeting  and  reports 
of  officers  and  committees  preceded  the  pa- 
pers. The  secretary’s  report  was  read.  The 
treasurer  reported  a balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$85.46  and  in  the  institute  fund  of  $8.46.  The 
report  was  referred  to  the  auditing  commit- 
tee. The  report  of  the  committee  on  insti- 
tutes was  read  by  the  secretary  in  the  ab- 
sence of  members  of  the  committee  and  was 
referred  to  the  incoming  council.  It  stated 
that  one  institute  had  been  held  at  Mattoon, 
April  6-7,  and  that  the  institute  committee 
had  visited  three  small  libraries,  at  Carroll- 
ton, Griggsville  and  Pittsfield.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  institute  work  be  carried  on  in 
three  parts  of  the  state,  possibly  in  four  dis- 
tricts. The  expense  involved  might  be  met 
either  by  appropriation  from  the  association 
or  by  charging  a fee  of  $i  for  all  librarians 
registered  in  the  institute,  such  a fee  to  be  de- 
frayed by  the  library  board.  It  was  felt  that 
the  work  done  in  visiting  small  libraries  was 
the  strongest  argument  for  the  need  of  a state 
library  commission. 

The  committee  on  library  statistics  (Miss 
Sharp,  chairman)  reported  that  the  history  of 
Illinois  libraries  was  finished  last  December 
and  given  to  the  University  of  Illinois  for 
publication.  “The  manuscript  was  so  much 
more  extensive  than  the  university  expected 
that  it  asked  for  subscriptions  to  meet  a part 
of  the  expense  of  publishing.  So  few  re- 
sponses were  received  that  nothing  was  done 
intil  May  i.  Since  then  part  i.  has  gone  to 
press  with  the  promise  of  being  out  by  July 
I.  This  part  contains  the  summary  of  sta- 
tistics and  tables  for  public,  college  and  pri- 
vate schools,  special  and  institution  libraries, 
as  well  as  such  gifts,  buildings  and  associa- 
tions. The  map  is  also  included.  It  seemed 
the  most  useful  part  to  issue  if  the  whole 
could  not  be  published.  Part  ii.  consists  of 
histories  and  statistics  of  individual  libraries, 
past  and  present,  and  may  be  consulted  in 
manuscript  at  the  state  university.  Ihere  arc 
no  funds  now  to  print.” 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  was  present- 
ed by  Miss  Ange  V.  Milner,  librarian  of  ^ the 
State  Normal  University,  Normal,  on  “In- 
expensive resources  in  a small  library.”  She 


referred  particularly  to  the  great  amount  of 
excellent  material  which  may  be  procured 
from  the  advertising  or  passenger  agent  of 
the  railroads,  and  also  from  many  of  the 
large  manufacturing  firms  of  the  country. 
In  general,  this  literature  is  reliable  and 
well  worth  placing  in  any  library,  and  as  it 
is  distributed  free  it  is  of  invaluable  help  in 
furnishing  a small  library  in  an  inexpensive 
V ay.  Alfred  Bayliss,  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  then  spoke  on  “Librarie.s- 
in  the  country  schools,”  suggesting  that  city 
libraries  extend  courtesies  in  the  use  of  books 
to  teachers  in  the  country  schools,  and  that 
they  also  give  to  such  teachers  helpful  advice 
on  the  selection  and  care  of  books.  He  stated 
that  in  Illinois,  there  were  more  than  4000 
immature  teachers  who  had  not  the  equal  of 
a high-school  education,  and  had  not  the, 
knowledge  to  properly  select  a library.  There 
are  91  schools  in  the  state  with  less  than 
five  pupils;  524  with  less  than  ten  pupils  and 
1197  with  less  than  15  pupils.  Nearly  5000 
schools  have  as  yet  no  library,  although  in  the 
last  seven  years  there  have  been  4128  estab- 
lished, a growth  of  nearly  500  a year. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Burnham,  director  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society,  read  a paper  en- 
titled “Can  libraries  aid  historical  societies?” 
Mr.  Burnliam  gave  the  history  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  state  historical  society  and  its 
object;  also  of  the  county  and  local  histori- 
cal societies  of  the  state.  In  some  parts  of 
the  state  very  much  has  been  accomplished  by 
old  settlers’  meetings,  but  in  most  instances 
the  affairs  are  too  social.  The  aim  -should 
be  to  put  work  into  written  form  capable  of 
transferring  historical  information  to  future 
generations.  Military  records  will  generally 
be  found  the  best  foundations  on  which  to 
build  a country  history.  Biographies  of  a 
county’s  most  eminent  statesmen,  legislators 
or  politicians  must  be  included  in  the  collec- 
tion; with  pictures  of  pioneers,  of  brave  sol- 
diers, of  early  houses,  and  anytlfing  which 
w'ill  help  show  the  varying  phases  of  our 
early  and  later  civilization  must  be  liberally 
secured.  All  that  can  be  told  of  past  set- 
tlers should  be  gleaned.  The  association  fol- 
lowed the  suggestion  found  in  Mr.  Burnham’s 
paper  and  passed  a motion  that  the  whole 
question  of  co-operation  with  the  state  his- 
torical society  in  its  work  of  organizing  local 
historical  societies  and  preserving  historical 
material  be  referred  to  the  council. 

The  afternoon  session  was  held  at  the  Lin- 
coln Library.  The  program  included  three 
papers ; one  by  F.  K.  W.  Drury,  order  libra- 
rian, University  of  Illinois,  on  “Recreations 
of  a librarian,”  another  by  Caroline  Burnite, 
children’s  librarian,  Cleveland  (O.  ) Public  Li- 
brary, on  “Cood  and  poor  books  for  boys  and 
girls,”  and  the  third  Mr.  Frank  C.  Browne’s 
p;  per  on  “The  e.ssentials  of  a well  made  book,” 
read  by  Mr.  Roden.  While  this  interesting  pro- 
gram was  being  enacted  in  one  lecture  room. 
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in  the  other  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hall  a practical  exemplification  of  modern  li- 
brary work  with  children  was  being  given  by 
Miss  Edna  Lyman,  children’s  librarian,  Oak 
Park  Public  Library,  who  gave  a “story 
hour’’  to  two  groups  of  children  — the  first 
group  the  “little  ones’’  and  after  that  chil- 
dren from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

Wednesday  evening  was  devoted  to  ihe 
inspection  of  the  Newark  Public  Library  bind- 
ing exhibit,  and  later  the  party  gathered  to 
attend  a vaudeville  performance  in  the  Gaiety 
Theatre. 

Thursday  morning  the  meeting  was  again 
held  at  the  state  capitol  in  the  state  library 
rooms.  Miss  M.  E.  Ahern  presided  over  the 
session  which  was  devoted  to  five  minute 
talks  and  discussions.  “Best  method  of  put- 
ting out  new  books”  received  at  the  library 
v'as  discussed  by  Mrs.  Alice  Evans,  of  Deca- 
tur. The  one  room  library  and  its  possibili- 
ties was  treated  by  Miss  Maude  E.  Henning, 
of  the  Plano  Public  Library,  and  by  Kather- 
ine Stiles,  of  the  Hoopeston  Public  Library. 

Quite  an  animated  discussion  was  started 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wilcox,  of  Peoria,  who  had  the 
subject  “Some  non-essentials  in  library 
work.”  In  the  course  of  his  paper,  after 
speaking  of  the  great  essentials  as  the  build- 
ing up  and  running  of  a library,  he  criticised 
the  plan  of  having  a “story  hour”  at  the  li- 
brary. He  considered  this  was  not  library 
work,  but  work  more  suited  to  the  kinder- 
garten. The  “story  hour”  was  warmly  de- 
fended by  Miss  Moore,  of  Oak  Park,  and 
Miss  Sharp.  Mr.  Wilcox  thought  that  all 
extra  work  took  unnecessarily  the  time  of  the 
librarian,  who  should  be  most  well  informed 
on  every  subject  and  have  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  books.  Mr.  Roden,  of  Chi- 
cago, disagreed  with  this,  contending  that  a 
librarian  should  not  necessarily  be  familiar 
with  all  the  books,  believing  that  he  should 
rather  possess  the  executive  ability  to  pro- 
duce good  management  and  to  direct  the 
public  what  to  read.  Other  subjects  discussed 
were  “Students’  privileges,”  by  Miss  Jean- 
nHte  Drake,  of  Jacksonville;  “Readers’ 
cards,”  by  Miss  Harriet  Lane,  of  Freeport ; 
“Care  of  periodicals,”  by  Miss  Fanny  R.  Jack- 
son,  and  “The  library  and  the  working  man,” 
by  Miss  Maude  Parsons,  of  the  Steel  Works 
Club,  Joliet,  who  said  the  library  could  help 
working  men  by  putting  before  them  the  best 
and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  current  peri- 
odicals and  letting  them  circulate.  In  a tov;n 
where  one  branch  of  industry  is  carried  al- 
most exclusively  the  library  should  special- 
ize in  that  branch ; printed  lists  and  news- 
paper lists  and  open  shelves  have  all  their 
place,  but  an  ii.terested,  sympathetic  libra- 
rian can  bring  better  results  than  all  other 
efforts.  The  text  books  of  correspondence 
schools,  especially  those  of  the  International 
or  Scranton  school,  were  commended  as  ref- 
erence works  for  the  uses  of  workmen.  Miss 


Jane  P.  Hubbell’s  paper  on  “Time  and  other 
limits”  brought  out  discussion,  in  the  midst 
of  which  Governor  Deneen  entered,  and 
made  a short  speech  of  greeting.  Secretary 
Rose,  who  is  ex  officio  state  librarian,  also 
spoke,  referring  to  the  place  of  the  state  li- 
brary in  relation  to  the  other  hbraries  of  the 
state.  After  brief  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion box,  resolutions  of  thanks  were  adopted, 
invitations  from  Bloomington  and  Champaign 
for  the  next  year’s  meeting  were  read,  and 
election  of  officers  was  announced  as  fol- 
lows : president,  Charles  J.  Barr,  John  Crerar 
L'brary,  Chicago;  vice-president,  Henry  C. 
Remann,  Lincoln  Library,  Springfield ; secre- 
tary, Miss  Frances  Simpson,  University  of  Il- 
linois; treasurer.  Miss  Jane  Hubbell,  Rock- 
ford Public  Library ;.  Council : Miss  Lil- 
lian Miles,  Aurora  Public  Library;  Miss  Jean- 
nette Drake,  Jacksonville  Public  Library. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  met  at  the 
Lincoln  Library  and  were  driven  about  the 
city,  visiting  the  parks,  Lincoln’s  monument 
and  state  fair  grounds.  Returning  at  four 
o’clock,  they  were  received  at  the  executive 
mansion  by  Governor  and  Mrs.  Charles  S. 
Deneen. 

MASSACHUSETTS  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  George  H.  Tripp,  Public  Li- 
brary, New  Bedford. 

Secretary:  Miss  Louisa  E.  Hooper,  Public 
I.ibrary,  Brookline. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Mary  E.  Robbins,  Sim- 
mons College  Library  Department,  Boston. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  at 
Narragansett  Pier  on  July  5,  in  connection 
with  the  conference  of  the  American  Library 
Association..  No  program  was  offered,  and 
the  meeting  was  devoted  only  to  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  addition  to 
the  officers  named  above,  the  following  were 
elected;  vice-presidents,  George  E.  Nutting, 
Fitchburg  Public  Library;  Robert  K.  Shaw, 
Worcester  Public  Library;  Miss  Harriet 
Sornborger,  Bancroft  Memorial  Library, 
Hopedale  ; recorder.  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Forrest, 
Milton  Public  Library. 

MICHIGAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Samuel  H.  Ranck,  Public  Li- 
brary, Grand  Rapids. 

Secretary:  Miss  Katherine  G.  Ling,  Public 
Library,  Detroit. 

Treasurer : Miss  Nina  K.  Preston,  Public 
Library,  Ionia. 

On  May  31  and  June  i the  Michigan  Li- 
brary Association  held  its  i6th  annual  meet- 
ing at  Battle  Creek,  in  the  Willard  Memorial 
Library  Building.  The  first  session  was 
opened  by  Dr.  Eugene  Miller,  chairman  of 
the  Battle  Creek  library  commission,  who 
said  that  Battle  Creek  continually  entertained 
conventions,  many  of  them  much  larger  than 
this  one,  but  none  of  them  intrusted  with  in- 
terests so  vital  as  are  given  into  the  keeping 
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of  this  small  but  influential  body.  The  wel- 
come was  responded  to  .by  the  president,  Sam- 
uel H.  Ranch.  Then  followed  reports  of  the 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  secretary  re- 
peated her  recommendation  of  last  year,  that 
inter-library  pass  cards  or  other  forms  be 
issued  to  reliable  library  patrons  as  they  go 
from  place  to  place  about  the  state.  The 
treasurer  reported  ten  new  members  and  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $18.91. 

Miss  Walton,  librarian  of  the  State  Normal 
College  of  Ypsilanti,  and  Mr.  Koch,  librarian 
■ of  the  University  of  Michigan,  reported  on  the 
library  institutes  as  they  had  been  conducted 
during  the  year  by  the  association,  speaking  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  instruction  given  by 
Miss  Doren,  Miss  Burnite  and  Miss  Hazel- 
tine,  and  presenting  a hopeful  view  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  institute  but  somewhat  regret- 
ting the  small  attendance. 

The  discussion  of  these  reports,  opened  by 
Mr.  H.  R.  Pattengill,  of  the  state  board  of 
library  commissioners,  occupied  much  of  the 
afternoon  and  brought  out  interesting  criti- 
cism and  valuable  suggestion,  Mr.  Pattengill 
con mended  the  institute  work  as  of  the  right 
character  but  criticised  the  attendance.  He 
thought  it  had  made  the  good  librarians  bet- 
ter, but  had  not  reached  the  poor  librarians. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  plans  of  the  state  board 
in  regard  to  instruction  in  library  work  at  the 
various  summer  normals  that  will  be  con- 
ducted in  Michigan  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Koch  stated  that  the  good  done  to  the 
library  cause  was  not  represented  merely  by 
the  number  of  librarians  present.  The  num- 
ber at  the  public  meetings  in  each  place  and 
th;-  very  definite  good  done  at  Traverse  City, 
where  several  members  of  the  city  council 
pledged  themselves  to  the  adequate  mainten- 
ance of  the  library,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Mr.  Ranck  thought  that  it  was  largely  a 
question  of  how  to  get  at:  the  librarians  of 
small  libraries.  Personal  work  would  have 
to  be  done  before  they  would  be  aroused  to 
the  point  of  going  20  or  30  miles  at  their  own 
expense,  or  the  authorities  would  allow  them 
to  go  at  the  expense  of  the  library.  He 
spoke  of  the  plans  of  the  state  board  in  re- 
gard to  having  a library  organizer,  which 
have  for  the  present  fallen  through  on  account 
of  some  legal  difficulty. 

The  discussion  of  institutes  was  followed 
by  Miss  Hoagland’s  account  of  the  work  of 
the  Public  Library  Commission  of  Indiana. 
After  outlining  methods  of  institute  work, 
she  emphasized  the  mistake  inherent  in  li- 
brary courses  at  normal  schools  as  being  an 
attempt  to  make  librarians  of  teachers  in- 
stead of  broadening  the  teachers. 

A roll  call  of  libraries  was  then  taken,  a 
representative  of  each  library  being  called  on 
to  report  briefly  on  progress  made  in  his 
library  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  session  closed  with  an  attend- 
:ance  of  67. 

The  evening  session  was  devoted  to  the 


“Work  of  the  library  trustee;”  a paper  “From 
the  trustee’s  point  of  view”  being  presented 
by  the  Hon.  John  Patton,  of  Grand  Rapids; 
“From  the  public’s  point  of  view,”  by  Bur- 
ritt  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Battle  Creek;  “From  the 
librarian’s  point  of  view,”  by  Henry  M.  Ut- 
ley, Detroit.  Discussion  upon  these  points 
of  view  was  opened  by  Judge  Jason  E. 
Nichols,  of  Lansing,  who  spoke  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a library  board  hiring  a good  libra- 
rian and  then  standing  by  him.  Other  speak- 
ers were  Mr.  Bement,  president  of  the  board 
of  education  of  Lansing,  and  Mr.  Jenks,  of 
Port  Huron.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion it  was  thought  interesting  to  know  how 
msny  different  methods  of  electing  library 
boards  were  represented  at  the  meeting,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  different  boards 
v/ere  asked  to  explain  their  methods.  The  re- 
ports from  various  cities  were  as  follows : 

Port  Huron  has  a library  commission  of 
five  members  appointed  directly  by  the  mayor; 
in  Lansing  the  library  is  under  the  care  of 
the  board  of  education  whose  president  ap- 
points a library  committee  of  three  members ; 
Battle  Creek  Millard  Memorial  Library  is_  un- 
der the  board  of  education,  three  members  of 
which  board  constitute  a library  committee; 
Detroit  has  a library  commission  of  six,  one 
member  being  appointed  by  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation each  year  for  a term  of  six  years; 
Grand  Rapids  has  a library  commission  con- 
sisting of  five  members  elected  by  the  people, 
one  each  year,  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools  ex  officio;  West  Bay  City,  Sage  Li- 
brary, has  a large  board  with  various  kinds 
of  membership.  Three  members  are  appoint- 
ed, one  each  by  the  president  of  the  board  of 
education,  the  superintendent  of  schools  and 
the  mayor.  The  pastors  of  several  churches 
in  the  city  are  always  entitled  to  membership 
in  the  board.  Besides  all  these,  five  promi- 
nent citizens  were  selected  originally  by  Mr. 
Sage  as  members.  These  five  select  their  own 
successors. 

At  the  close  of  this  largely  attended  ses- 
sion a delightful  reception  was  given  in  the 
rooms  below  by  the  local  library  board  and 
staff. 

Friday  morning,  June  i,  “Relation  between 
the  public  library  and  the  public  schools”  was 
discussed  in  papers,  “From  the  librarian’s 
point  of  view,”  by  Miss  Louise  M.  Converse, 
Mt.  Pleasant;  and  “From  the  school’s  point  of 
view,”  by  Superintendent  W.  G.  Coburn,  Bat- 
tle Creek.  The  point  made  by  Mr.  Coburn  in 
closing  was  that  “it  is  not  of  so  much  ac- 
count what  a child  knows  when  he  leaves 
school  as  what  he  loves.”  Mr.  Coburn  re- 
viewed the  various  methods  of  supplying 
school  children  with  books,  urged  close  sym- 
pathy between  teachers  and  librarians,  and 
paid  a warm  tribute  to  the  work  and  influ- 
ence of  the  children’s  room.  Discussion  was 
opened  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Finney,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
who  suggested  that  librarians  would  find  much 
help  in  reading  educational  journals.  He  de- 
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plored  the  fact  that  so  many  high  schools  in 
Michigan  have  so  little  in  the  way  of  refer- 
ence books  and  suggested  that  something  be 
done  in  the  way  of  a list  of  annotated  refer- 
ence books  for  the  use  of  schools.  This  sug- 
gestion was  referred  to  the  com.mittee  on  res- 
olutions. Mr.  Ranck  spoke  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  library  given  to  pupils 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  public  schools,  about 
10,000  of  whom  have  received  such  instruc- 
tion during  the  year.  Many  others  spoke, 
and  varied  methods  of  inducing  the  children 
to  care  for  the  better  and  then  the  best  books 
were  mentioned  by  different  librarians. 

Miss  Annie  Pollard,  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Public  Library,  gave  a paper  on  “The  busi- 
ness end  of  the  library,”  which  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  (p.  31 1).  Some 
phases  of  reference  work  as  related  to  clubs” 
was  made  entertaining  by  Miss  Ling,  of  the 
reference  department  of  the  Detroit  Public 
Library,  and  a discussion  followed,  partici- 
pated in  by  club  women  and  librarians.  The 
question  arose  as  to  how  frequently  the  prac- 
tice of  paying  for  the  preparation  of  dub 
papers  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
present.  Although  the  librarians  from  the 
larger  cities  knew  of  occasional  cases  among 
the  club  women  where  this  had  been  done,  it 
was  agreed  that  this  custom  was  largely 
confined  to  college  students  and  other  pro- 
fessions. Prices  for  this  w'ork  varied  from 
one  to  five  dollars. 

At  noon  the  audience  scattered,  to  meet 
again  soon  at  the  Sanitarium,  where,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Kellogg,  they  were 
shown  through  the  building,  and  where  an 
elaborate  luncheon  was  served  to  55  mem- 
bers of  the  association  and  their  guests.  The 
last  session  opened  on  Friday  afternoon  with 
the  vice-president,  Theodore  W.  Koch,  in 
the  chair.  The  question  box  was  first  taken 
up  under  direction  of  Miss  Hoagland,  and 
after  the  practical  problems  it  presented  had 
been  provisionally  solved,  the  reports  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  and  the  auditing 
and  nominating  committees  were  read  and  ac- 
cepted. The  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast 
one  ballot  for  the  following  officers : presi- 
dent, Samuel  H.  Ranck,  Grand  Rapids  Pub- 
lic Library;  1st  vice-president  Theodore  W. 
Koch,  University  Library,  Ann  Arbor  ; 2d  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Kate  T.  Douglas,  Calumet 
Public  Library;  secretary.  Miss  Katherine  G. 
Ling,  Detroit  Public  Library;  treasurer.  Miss 
Nina  K.  Preston,  Ionia  Public  Library. 

After  the  appointment  of  a committee  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  on  the  feasibility 
of  printing  lists  of  reference  books  for  small 
school  libraries  and  the  practical  details  of 
library  “pass  cards,”  an  invitation  from  the 
League  of  Michigan  Municipalities  was  read 
by  Mr.  Utley,  urging  that  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  be  held  with  them 
in  1907  at  Detroit.  After  an  expression  of 
thanks,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  for  decision.  The  vice- 


president then  expressed  the  appreciation  and 
thanks  of  the  association  for  the  cordial  wel- 
come which  had  been  extended  during  the 
meeting.  The  i6th  annual  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation then  closed,  having  had  nearly  300 
persons  in  attendance  at  its  various  sessions. 
After  adjournment  some  took  the  time  to 
examine  more  carefully  the  Newark  book 
binding  exhibit,  which  was  displayed  in  the 
library,  while  others  were  conducted  to  the 
home  of  Dr.  John  H.  Kellogg,  president  of 
the  Sanitarium  Association,  where  they  were 
entertained  and  shown  Dr.  Kelloggs  library, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  private  libraries  in 
the  state. 

Xtbrarf  Clubs 


WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  W.  I.  Fletcher,  College  Library, 
Amherst. 

Secretary:  Miss  Frances  E.  Haynes,  Mt. 
Holyoke  College  Library,  Mt.  Holyoke. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Martha  F.  Gere,  Clarke 
Library,  Northampton. 

The  eighth  annual  m.eeting  of  the  club  was 
held  at  the  Carnegie  Library,  Turner’s  Falls, 
on  June  4.  Beautiful  weather  and  an  attend- 
ance of  about  too  persons  made  the  meeting 
most  successful.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  were  read  and  ac- 
cepted, officers  were  nominated  by  a nominat- 
ing committee,  and  were  elected  as  follows : 
president,  W.  I.  Fletcher,  librarian  of  Am- 
herst College ; vice-presidents.  Miss  Mabel 
Temple,  librarian.  North  Adams,  and  Mrs.  O. 
C.  Hunn,  of  East  Longmeadow ; secretary. 
Miss  Frances  E.  Haynes,  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege Library ; treasurer.  Miss  Martha  F.  Gere, 
of  Clarke  Library  at  Northampton. 

The  meeting  opened  with  an  address  of 
welcome  by  W.  H.  P.  Gilmore,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Turners  Falls 
Library.  He  briefly  outlined  the  history  of 
the  building,  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gift  of  $12,500, 
the  town’s  appropriation  of  $7000,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  generally.  The  library 
contains  about  6000  volumes,  and  has  a ca- 
pacity of  25,000.  Mr.  Gilmore  felt  that  they 
had  the  requisites  for  successfully  carrying 
on  their  work,  namely,  the  card  catalog,  free 
access  to  the  books,  an  ideal  librarian,  a re- 
sponsive public  and  an  ideal  building. 

Under  “Business  methods  in  the  library” 
H.  H.  Ballard,  of  Pittsfield,  spoke  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  card  catalog,  pointing  out  its 
advantages  of  ready  duplication,  easy  han- 
dling and  elasticity.  Mrs.  B.  H.  Johnson,  of 
the  Connecticut  Public  Library  Committee, 
gave  some  valuable  hints  from  her  experi- 
ences among  the  smaller  libraries  of  that 
state,  saying  that  a simple  classification  and 
catalog  are  possible  for  all,  and  that  the  first 
essential  is  for  a librarian  to  know  her  books. 
Qiarles  D.  Hine,  also  of  Connectieut,  spoke 
of  the  importanee  of  the  librarian’s  personal 
work;  and  open  shelves  were  discussed  by 
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Miss  Kate  Armstrong,  of  Montague,  and 
Miss  Mabel  Temple,  of  North  Adams. 

During  the  intermission  luncheon  was 
served  at  the  Hotel  Vladish,  and  the  visitors 
were  taken  to  see  the  dam  and  through  the 
establishment  of'  a large  cutlery  company.  At 
the  afternoon  session  Miss  Anna  G.  Rockwell, 
librarian  at  New  Britain,  Ct.,  read  a paper 
under  the  title  “What’s  the  use?”  touching 
brightly  on  many  library  problems.  Frank 
G.  Willcox,  of  Holyoke,  spoke  on  “Ideals  in 
library  work,”  and  the  program  closed  with 
an  address  by  W.  I.  Fletcher  on  “The  public 
library  the  public’s  opportunity.” 


Xlbracp  Schools  anh  Uraininfl 
Classes 


CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL  FOR  CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIANS 

Dr.  E.  B.  Huey,  professor  of  psychology 
and  education,  Western  University  of  Penn- 
syhania,  has  given  a series  of  lectures  on 
.“Principles  of  education.”  The  talks  have  in- 
cluded “Methods  of  studying  children,”  “The 
main  results  of  child  study,”  “Imitation  and 
the  formation  of  character.” 

Other  recent  special  lecturers  have  been 
Miss  Irene  Warren,  librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  School  of  Education,  who 
gave  an  interesting  talk  May  12  on  the  work 
of  her  library,  and  Miss  Caroline  Crawford, 
instructor  in  Teachers  College,  New  York, 
who  lectured  May  15  on  “The  biological  de- 
velopment of  literature.” 

In  connection  with  the  lectures  on  social 
conditions  and  betterment,  the  students  have 
been  visiting  the  public  and  private  kinder- 
gartens of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny,  the 
bath  houses  and  social  settlements,  the  ju- 
venile court,  the  county  jail,  the  penitentiary, 
the  reformatory  at  Morganza  and  the  county 
poorhouse.  The  superintendents  at  all  these 
places  took  great  pains  to  explain  in  detail 
the  workings  of  the  various  institutions.  The 
importance  to  the  children’s  librarian  of  a 
knowledge  of  social  conditions  is  emphasized 
throughout  the  school  course. 

During  the  last  week  of  April  the  training 
school  had  a most  interesting  exhibition  of 
213  picture  bulletins,  in  connection  with  the 
course  on  bulletin  work  given  by  Miss  Char- 
lotte Elizabeth  Wallace,  librarian  of  the  East 
Liberty  branch.  In  addition  to  bulletins  from 
the  Carnegie  Library,  the  collection  included 
examples  from  the  public  libraries  of  Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee, 
New  York  and  Newark,  and  the  library 
schools  of  Drexel  Institute,  New  York  State 
Library,  Pratt  Institute  and  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

The  school  closed  for  a week  June  16,  the 
work  of  the  summer  term  beginning  June  25. 


PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Eighteen  members  of  the  present  class  have 
joined  the  A.  L.  A. 

The  following  students  have  made  library 
engagements : 

Alice  S.  Cole,  cataloger,  Mt.  Vernon  (N.  Y.) 
Public  Library. 

Maud  Durlin,  librarian,  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Pub- 
lib  Library. 

Edith  Dwight,  assistant,  Hampton  Institute 
(Va.)  Library. 

Besse  R.  Griffin,  assistant.  Library  of  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  New  York. 
Julia  W.  Heath,  substitute,  Pratt  Institute 
Free  Library. 

Louise  M.  Kirkpatrick,  assistant,  Aguilar 
Branch,  New  York  Public  Library. 

Blanche  Lowe,  substitute,  Pratt  Institute 
Free  Library. 

Jessie  E.  McBride,  reference  librarian.  Cedar 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Public  Library. 

Ethel  R.  Sawyer,  substitute,  Tottenville 
Branch,  New  York  Public  Library. 

Beatrice  Schumm,  assistant,  Osterhout  Li- 
brary, Wilkes-Barre,  Penn. 

Catherine  F.  Tracey,  acting  librarian,  Pequot 
Library,  Southport,  Ct. 

Anna  C.  Tyler,  assistant,  Pratt  Institute  Free 
Library. 

Sloane  D.  Watkins,  librarian,  Furman  Uni- 
versity, Greenville,  S.  C 
Other  positions  will  be  reported  next  month. 
The  school  enjoyed  a visit  on  May  22  from 
Dr.  Paul  Trommsdorff,  of  the  Royal  Library 
of  Berlin,  who  is  making  a tour  of  American 
libraries.  Dr.  Trommsdorff  talked  to  the 
school  about  the  Prussian  gesamtkatalog  how 
in  preparation. 

SOUTHERN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  Southern  Library  School  closed  its 
first  year’s  work  June  i,  when  certificates 
were  issued  to  the  following  graduates:  Miss 
Eloise  Alexander,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; Miss  Mattie 
G.  Bibb,  Montgomery,  Ala. ; Miss  Florence 
Bradley,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; Miss  Marion  C.  Bu- 
cher, Decatur,  Ga. ; Miss  Lila  M.  Chapman, 
Macon,  Ga. ; Miss  Ciarrie  Dailey,  McDonough, 
Ga. ; Miss  Jessie  Hopkins,  Athens,  Ga. ; Miss 
Louise  McMaster,  Winsboro,  S.  C. ; Miss 
Sara  L.  Manypenny,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ; 
Miss  Mary  E.  Martin,  Easeley,  S.  C. 

Nine  of  the  ten  students  have  accepted  po- 
sitions in  library  work,  which  shows  the 
demand  for  trained  library  assistants  in  the 
South. 

Entrance  examination  for  the  class  of  1907 
was  held  in  the  class  room  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  June  2. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  STATE  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

Commencement  exercises  were  held  in  the 
armory,  June  13,  with  an  address  by  Baron 
Herman  von  Speck-Sternburg,  ambassador 
from  Germany  to  the  United  States.  The  fol- 
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lowing  students  received  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  library  science:  Marian  Cinderella 
Bell,  A.B.  (University  of  Nebraska)  1904, 
Florence  Baxter  Currie,  Olive  Ermengarde 
Davis,  Mattie  Pauline  Fargo,  Elizabeth  For- 
rest, Lily  Gray,  A.B.  (University  of  Chicago) 
1876;  Mrs.  Ida  Angeline  Kidder,  A.B.  (Uni- 
versity of  Illinois)  1905;  Lucy  Mae  Lewis, 
Josephine  Augusta  Meissner,  Leila  Maude 
Weilepp,  Ola  May  Wyeth,  A.B.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity) 1904. 

The  school  has  just  received  as  a gift  from 
Mr.  John  Starr  Stewart,  of  Springfield,  111., 
his  private  collection  of  book  plates,  number- 
ing about  500  and  including  many  of  value 
because  of  owner,  engraver  or  style. 

The  faculty  regrets  to  lose  Miss  Harriet 
Howe,  who  goes  to  the  University  of  Iowa 
as  head  cataloger  and  instructor  in  the  Iowa 
summer  school  next  year.  This  summer  Miss 
Howe  continues  her  school  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington. 

The  record  of  appointments  made  during 
the  year,  which  is  kept  at  the  school,  gives 
the  following  statistics ; During  the  year  62 
positions  were  filled,  in  18  states  or  42  cities. 
Of  these,  20  were  in  colleges  or  universities, 
7 in  normal  schools,  6 in  state  libraries  or 
commissions,  2 in  special  libraries,  and  27  in 
public  libraries.  Classified  by  positions,  the 
record  show  17  librarians,  4 assistant  or  sub- 
stitute librarians,  19  assistants,  9 catalogers, 
9 organizers,  and  4 library  school  appoint- 
ments. 

Katharine  L.  Sharp,  Director. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

LIST  OF  STUDENTS,  CLASS  OF  I905-06,  WITH  PO- 
SITIONS. 

Bessie  Smith  Claypole,  assistant,  Cleveland 
Public  Library. 

Elizabeth  Marian  Comings,  librarian.  Young 
Men’s  Reading  Room  & Library  Associa- 
tion, Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Blanche  Joanna  Dissette,  assistant,  Cleveland 
Public  Library. 

Harriet  Anna  Gage,  assistant,  Cincinnati 
Public  Library. 

Alice  Gertrude  Gaylord,  assistant,  Cleveland 
Public  Library. 

Mrs.  Amy  Sturtevant  Hobart,  assistant, 
Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Frances  Charlotte  Hunter,  assistant,  Dayton 
Public  Library. 

Mabel  Newhard,  librarian,  Carnegie  Public 
Library,  Carey,  Ohio. 

Rena  Richards,  librarian,  Clyde  (O.)  Public 
Library. 

Jennie  Ellen  Roberts,  assistant  cataloger, 
Iowa  State  University  Library,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 

Mary  Scott  Wallis,  assistant,  Cleveland  Pub- 
lic Library. 


IRcvicws 


Meyer,  A.  B.  Americanische  bibliotheken 

und  ihre  bestrebungen.  Berlin,  R.  Fried- 

laender  & Sohn,  1906.  8-f  8o  p.  8°. 

Dr.  Meyer  continues  his  efforts  to  set  forth 
to  his  countrymen  the  activities  and  aims  of 
our  American  libraries.  While  his  other  vol- 
umes have  consisted  of  detailed  and  critical 
descriptions  with  illustrations  and  plans  of 
some  of  the  largest  of  our  libraries  and  mu- 
seums, the  present  brochure  is  rather  an  ef- 
fort at  an  interpretation  of  the  American  li- 
brary spirit  and  a statement  of  its  results.  It 
is  avowedly  written  with  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ing public  attention  in  Germany  to  the  work 
of  American  libraries.  No  one  could  ask  for 
more  favorable  judgment  and  more  ardent  ad- 
miration than  Dr.  Meyer  displays.  In  fact  his 
pages  seem  to  give  almost  too  rose-colored  a 
view  of  our  results.  But  his  praise  is  discrim- 
inating, and  is  in  general  based  on  personal 
knowledge  of  conditions.  He  has  evidently 
read  widely  and  to  good  purpose  with  a view 
to  supplementing  the  information  derived 
from  his  own  observations. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  this  book 
is  the  best  summary  of  American  library  pro- 
gress and  purpose  yet  written.  There  are 
certain  limitations  inevitable  in  the  view  of 
anj'  foreigner  who  has  not  tarried  much 
longer  with  us  than  did  Dr.  Meyer.  And  yet 
he  has  somehow  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
root  of  the  matter  in  most  cases.  Perhaps 
his  greatest  failing  is  his  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  what  is  after  all  the  most  characteris- 
tically American  portion  of  our  library  work, 
the  activities  of  our  smaller  libraries  in  our 
smaller  communities.  These  libraries  do  not 
publish  extensive  reports  and  statistics.  They 
are  not  as  a rule  housed  in  particularly  inter- 
esting buildings.  But  they  are  probably  more 
nearly  in  touch  with  the  American  people 
than  our  larger  and  more  imposing  institu- 
tions. A wider  knowledge  of  their  work 
would  have  furnished  Dr.  Meyer  with  abun- 
dant material  in  illustration  of  those  aims 
which  he  seeks  to  make  effective  in  his  own 
country. 

An  excellent  view  of  Bates  Hall,  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  serves  the  little  book 
as  frontispiece.  In  the  preface  the  author 
states  that  his  purpose  in  writing  the  work  is 
to  urge  the  Germans  to  emulate  the  English 
and  Americans  in  founding  and  improving 
public  libraries.  There  are  two  parts  to  the 
body  of  the  work ; the  first  is  devoted  to  the 
aid  received  by  American  libraries  from  the 
federal  government,  the  state  governments, 
local  governments,  the  community  at  large, 
and  from  organized  societies,  and  finally 
from  individual  benefactors.  The  array  of 
figures  and  statistics  and  the  account  of  li- 
braries supported  by  these  various  agencies 
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is  truly  imposing,  while  the  data  are  in  gen- 
eral accurate  and  well  presented.  There  is  a 
little  too  much  reliance  on  reports,  and  a 
somewhat  too  formal  arrangement  of  sources, 
but  these  are  infelicities  of  method  rather  than 
errors. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  discusses  va- 
rious phases  of  library  work  and  the  methods 
by  which  American  librarians  have  sought  to 
meet  the  demands  and  opportunities  of  all 
portions  of  their  public.  The  list  is  so  sug- 
gestive that  it  must  be  given  in  extenso-: 
library  buildings,  branch  libraries  and  deliv- 
ery stations,  libraries  in  parks,  etc.,  abandon- 
ment of  troublesome  formalities  and  unneces- 
sary obstacles  to  the  easy  use  of  books,  hours 
■of  opening,  length  of  time  books  may  be  kept 
out,  access  to  shelves,  children’s  libraries  and 
their  relation  to  the  schools,  libraries  for  the 
blind,  annotated  book-lists,  lectures  and  ex- 
hibitions in  libraries,  women  in  libraries,  trav- 
elling libraries,  libraries  and  museums,  library 
schools.  This  list  of  topics  of  itself  is  a sum- 
mary cf  library  problems,  in  solving  all  of 
which  America  has  made  decided  progress. 
The  summary  of  American  library  ideals  un- 
der these  heads  is  on  the  whole  excellent.  Dr. 
Meyer’s  attitude  toward  our  results  is  enthti- 
siastic,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  if  on  reading 
his  pages  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
have  done  at  least  so  much  as  arrive  at  sub- 
stantial accord  on  most  of  these  matters. 

The  conclusion  is  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  book.  According  to  our 
author,  American  libraries  present  the  follow- 
ing exceptional  advantages  to  readers ; i,  the 
longest  practicable  hours  of  opening;  2,  at- 
tractive and  inviting  reading-rooms ; 3,  at- 
tendants who  are  entirely  at  the  service  of 
the  readers;  4,  catalogs  both  excellent  and 
easily  consulted;  5,  easily  understood  sys- 
tems of  classification ; 6,  ease  of  securing 
books,  especially  the  privilege  of  admission  to 
the  shelves ; 7,  freedom  with  which  books 
are  loaned  without  undue  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  registration,  guarantees,  etc.;  8, 
travelling  libraries ; 9,  children’s  departments 
and  their  relations  to  the  schools ; 10,  library 
schools.  He  concludes : “Solche  Einricht- 
ungen  kennen  wir,  von  einzelen  Ausnahmen 
abgesehen,  in  Deutschland  so  gut  wie  gar 
nicht,  ja,  wir  ahnen  sie  kaum.” 

A list  of  sources,  numerous  notes,  written 
more  especially  for  librarians,  and  an  index 
complete  this  most  interesting  little  volume. 
The  author  appears  to  have  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  best  American  librarians.  That  spirit 
is  one  of  service  of  the  people,  and  nobly  have 
the  people  responded  to  their  efforts.  This  is 
his  great  achievement.  Any  diligent  student 
of  journals  and  reports  could  have  compiled 
the  facts  and  figures  he  has  given.  An  un- 
friendly or  even  an  unsympathetic  critic  could 
have  found  much  to  ridicule,  much  to  ignore, 
much  to  distort  in  his  sources.  American  li- 


brarians will  owe  to  Dr.  Meyer  in  a small  way 
the  debt  which  all  Americans  owe  to  Mr. 
Bryce.  He  has  revealed  our  best  qualities  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  European  world.  And 
he  has  kindly,  perhaps  too  kindly,  passed  over 
our  defects.  Wm.  Warner  Bishop. 

State  publications  : a provisional  list  of  the 
official  publications  of  the  several  states  of 
the  United  States  from  their  organization; 
comp,  under  the  editorial  direction  of  R.  R. 
Bowker.  Part  3,  Western  states  and  terri- 
tories : Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  So.  Dakota,  No.  Dakota,  Dakota 
Territory,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Okla- 
homa, Indian  Territory,  Alaska,  Hawaii. 
New  York,  Office  of  Publishers’  Weekly, 
1905.  2-{-p.  287-605.  O. 

Part  I (1899)  of  this  work,  listing  in  100 
pages  the  publications  of  the  six  New  Eng- 
land states,  and  Part  2 (1902),  in  185  pages, 
covering  the  publications  of  the  states  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  west  to  Wisconsin, 
averaging  but  23  pages  each  for  eight  of  the 
oldest  and  richest  states  in  the  Union,  have 
been  reviewed  in  Library  journal,  25 ; 299 
and  28 : 78.  Part  3,  now  before  us,  averages 
14  pages  to  each  of  the  23  divisions  which  in- 
clude the  newest  states,  all  the  territories, 
Hawaii  and  Alaska.  Either  the  work  of  com- 
pilation has  grown  much  in  zeal  and  thor- 
oughness as  the  enterprise  progressed  or  the 
far  western  states  have  exhibited  a much 
greater  printing  activity  than  their  eastern 
sisters.  That  the  first  surmise  is  right  seems 
to  be  shown  by  a few  comparative  figures. 
The  publications  of  each  of  the  states  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Missouri,  and  Kansas  fill  more  pages 
than  those  of  Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania. 
Those  of  either  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wy- 
oming, Utah  or  Nevada  are  as  numerous  as 
New  Hampshire.  These  figures  indicate  that 
as  a check  list  the  latest  parts  of  this  work 
show  greater  completeness  than  the  earlier. 
The  editor  recognizes  this  expansion  of  the 
work  in  his  prefatory  remark  that  the  limit 
originally  planned  for  the  entire  work  (3 
parts,  perhaps  400  pages)  has  been  already 
far  exceeded,  with  the  15  Southern  states  left 
to  be  treated  in  Part  4,  which  will  swell  the 
volume  of  the  completed  work  to  near  twice 
what  must  have  been  first  contemplated.  The 
arrangement  and  grouping  of  material  follow 
Parts  I and  2,  and  have  been  described  in  de- 
tail in  this  journal  for  February,  1903,  28: 
78-80.  The  material  has  been  gathered  by 
enlisting  the  co-operation  of  state  librarians 
or  other  officials  and  supplementing  the  ma- 
terial thus  secured  locally,  by  reference  to 
metropolitan  collections  of  state  documents. 
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especially  that  in  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. The  resulting  mass  of  data  then  re- 
quired harmonizing,  comparison,  annotation, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  painful  and  labor- 
ious editorial  attentions  which  have  been  so 
intelligently  and  carefully  bestowed  by  Mr. 
W.  N.  Seaver,  whose  services  through  the 
entire  time  of  work  on  this  part  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  its  technical  perfection. 

The  editor  complains  of  the  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  chaotic  conditions  prevailing  in 
collections  of  printed  state  documents  (with 
which  alone  the  list  is  concerned),  and  of  the 
failure  to  secure  the  co-operation  which  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  from  those  in 
charge  of  state  libraries.  Both  the  conditions 
complained  of  are  so  notably  and  regrettably 
prevalent  that  the  results  embodied  in  Mr. 
Bowker’s  “Provisional  list”  are  a surprising 
testimony  to  editorial  diligence  and  persist- 
ence. 

Noticeable,  too.  are  the  differing  sorts  of 
work  secured  from  gratuitous  co-operators, 
among  whom  willingness  oftener  than  high 
ability,  constituted  the  chief  qualification, 
though  that  both  were  sometimes  happily 
united  is  proven  by  such  lists  as  those  of  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas,  which  two  states  show 
more  publications  than  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania together.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  certain  that  a full  list  of  the  publica- 
tions of  Indiana  and  Iowa  must  be  far  more 
extensive  than  here  given,  where  they  num- 
ber little  more  than  those  of  either  Nevada, 
North  Dakota,  or  Washington. 

That  the  chief  use  of  “State  publications” 
will  be  as  a check  list  and  by  libraries  in 
building  up  collections  (it  is  probable  that 
these  printed  lists  are  completer  for  any 
given  state  than  the  collection  in  any  single 
library  in  that  state),  or  by  catalogers  in  de- 
termining complete  sets,  is  recognized  by  the 
publisher  in  the  provision  of  half-page  mar- 
gins for  additions  and  corrections.  It  has, 
too,  its  distinct  value  as  a subject  catalog,  for 
while  its  arrangement  and  classification  are 
the  only  subject  index  provided  and  its  use  in 
this  way  is  therefore  sharply  limited,  never- 
theless, for  many  historical  and  economic 
topics,  it  serves  to-day  as  the  best  guide  to 
all  the  material  (often  rich  and  valuable) 
found  in  the  reports  and  publications  of  the 
numerous  commissions  and  bureaus  of  our 
states,  and  must  remain  of  use  in  this  connec- 
tion until  the  same  m.aterial  is  adequately  in- 
dexed by  subjects. 

Those  who  appreciate  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  pioneer  who  blazes  the  way  through 
such  a wilderness  will  cherish  a lively  grati- 
ture  for  the  present  work  now  so  near  com- 
pletion ; a gratitude  not  unmixed  with  regret 
that  the  certain  financial  loss  incident  to  such 
a work,  due  to  the  small  circle  to  which  it 
appeals,  must  often  deter  competent  workers 
with  more  zeal  than  means  from  similar  un- 
dertakings. J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr. 
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GENERAL 

Association  des  Bibliothecaires  pRANgAis. 
Compte  rendu  de  I’assemblee  generale  con- 
stitutive du  22  avril,  1906;  extr.  du  BibH- 
ographe  Moderne,  nos.  1-2.  Besangon,  Typ. 
et  Lith.  Jacquin,  1906.  p.  155-179.  O. 

Ceskd  Osveta  for  June  is  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  travelling  libraries,  in  several  arti- 
cles. There  is  an  extended  account  of  the 
development  of  the  system  in  this  country,  by 
L.  J.  Zivny,  with  illustrations ; an  article  on 
the  Raknovik  travelling  libraries,  by  V. 
Bauer ; and  a review  of  the  economy  and  im- 
portance of  the  travelling  library  system,  by 
J.  Dont. 

Ckunden,  F.  M.  The  public  library  and 
civic  improvement.  (In  Chautauquan, 
June,  1906.  p.  335-345-) 

Fisher,  C.  P.  Some  points  in  the  interior 
arrangement  and  construction  of  a building 
for  a special  library.  (In  Medical  Library 
and  Hist.  Journal,  March,  1906.  p.  107-112.) 
Presents  essential  requirements  of  a build- 
ing intended  for  medical  society  and  library 
use. 

The  Library  Assistant  for  June  contains  ^he 
nth  annual  report  of  the  Library  Assist- 
ants’ Association,  recording  an  increase  of  60 
members  for  the  year.  One  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  year  was  the  decision  not  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  affiliate  with  the  Li- 
brary Association  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
“The  matter  received  the  gravest  deliberation, 
and  in  the  end  a plebiscite  of  the  membership 
was  taken  with  the  result  that  the  proposal 
was  negatived  by  a small  majority.” 

Library  Association  Record  for  May  con- 
tains Harry  Farr’s  address  on  “The  libraries 
and  the  counties,”  previously  noted  in  these 
columns ; and  suggestions  for  “Library  plan- 
ning,” by  T.  J.  Burgoyne. 

Library  World  for  May  describes  more  or 
less  briefly  “Bookbinding,  a suggestion”  (by 
John  W.  Singleton),  “The  library  inventory,” 
“The  librarian  as  a ‘handy  man,’  ” and  the  late 
Dr.  Richard  Garnett. 

Whitney,  Henry  M.  The  public  library  and 
its  critics.  Connecticut  public  library  docu- 
ment. no.  I,  1906.  [Hartford,  Ct.]  1906. 
12  p. 

A vigorous  and  broadminded  statement  of 
the  public  library’s  work  and  ideals,  as 
against  current  criticisms  that  have  appeared 
in  various  books  and  magazines.  In  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  Whitney  says : “No  librarj/  trustee, 
no  librarian,  high  or  lew  in  position,  should 
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fail  to  consider  deeply  the  criticisms  that  are 
made,  however  carelessly  or  unjustly,  upon 
their  ideals,  their  methods,  or  their  results. 
These  things  are  at  least  signs  that  the  world 
realizes  that  the  library  is  an  agency  of  enor- 
mous potency  for  good;  and  criticisms  are 
answered  best  by  achievement.” 

LOCAL 

Aurora  {III.)  P.  L.  The  new  Carnegie 
building  was  formally  opened  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  23,  when  a public  reception  was 
held.  Dedication  exercises  were  held  in  the 
evening. 

Bangor  {Me.)  P.  L.  (23d  rpt.,  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1906.)  Noted  when  printed  in  local 
press,  L.  j.,  Feb.,  1906,  p.  91. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pratt  Institute  F.  L. 
The  library  recently  displayed  in  its  exhib- 
ition gallery  an  exhibit  of  “Some  examples  of 
modern  printing.”  This  included  books  from 
the  De  Vinne  Press,  the  Gilliss  Press,  the 
Riverside  Press,  the  Heintzemann  Press,  and 
other  well-known  American  presses,  with  a 
few  examples  of  English  work.  On  the  walls 
was  a collection  of  examples  of  announce- 
ments, title-pages,  invitation  cards,  programs, 
etc.,  from  the  presses  mentioned,  and  also  a 
selection  of  modern  German  work.  The  ex- 
hibit was  intended  to  be  of  special  service  to 
those  having  occasion  to  print  anything,  from 
an  announcement  card  to  an  annual  report, 
and  it  showed  examples  of  many  kinds  of 
work.  A brief  list  of  recommended  books  on 
printing  and  of  periodicals  on  this  subject 
was  posted  in  the  gallery,  and  was  later  print- 
ed in  the  July  number  of  the  library’s  monthly 
bulletin. 

Camden  {N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.  The  Carnegie 
building  of  the  East  Side  branch  of  the  li- 
brary was  opened  on  the  evening  of  June  19. 

Charleston  {S.  C.)  L.  Soc.  At  the  158th 
meeting  of  the  society,  held  June  12,  the  li- 
brarian’s report  was  presented,  showing  ac- 
cessions of  1137  and  a total  of  26,161  v.  cat- 
aloged. The  circulation  was  41,702,  of  which 
31,085  were  fiction.  The  total  membership  is 

634. 

A valuable  collection  of  over  400  v.  relating 
to  the  history  of  Charleston  and  of  South 
Carolina  has  been  given  to  the  library  by  the 
Hon.  William  Ashmead  Courtenay,  who  also 
presented  eight  portraits  of  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  Charleston. 

Chelsea,  Mass.  Fitz  P.  L.  (36th  rpt.  — year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  1167;  total 
21,416.  Issued  home  use  85,333;  school  use 
1412;  lib.  use  6593.  New  registration  1029. 

“To  test  the  popularity  of  the  open  shelves, 
a separate  record  was  kept,  and  the  result 
shows  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  books 
loaned  from  the  fiction  class  were  selected 
from  those  shelves.” 


Chicago  P.  L.  In  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
recently  J.  R.  Patterson,  superintendent  of  the 
library’s  binding  department,  described  the 
disposition  made  of  worn  out  volumes.  On 
an  average  over  5000  books  a year  are  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  further  use,  and  nearly  all 
of  these  are  sent  to  the  local  house  of  correc-. 
tion,  or  Bridewell,  as  it  is  popularly  known, 
where  they  are  available  to  1900  prisoners, 
made  up  of  1400  men,  150  women  and  350 
boys. 

The  Bridewell  library  is  made  up  of  about 
15,000  books,  distributed  in  different  parts  of 
the  institution.  They  are  chiefly  circulated 
from  the  prison  central  library,  where  7500 
volumes  are  stored  on  the  shelves ; but  there 
are  also  smaller  collections  in  other  divisions 
of  the  prison,  1000  being 'kept  in  bookcases  in 
the  women’s  building,  2500  in  the  school  and 
smaller  numbers  in  the  various  cellhouses. 
The  general  distribution  is  made  regularly 
Sunday  morning  from  the  central  library,  the 
books  being  conveyed  in  baskets,  the  rule  per- 
mitting each  prisoner  one  book  a week.  How- 
ever, great  leniency  is  shown  in  the  use  of  the 
cherished  volumes,  for  the  prisoners  freely 
exchange  their  books  with  other  borrowers. 

“Requests  made  by  the  prisoners  for  cer- 
tain books  are  carefully  noted.  There  has 
hitherto  been  no  printed  catalog,  but  one  has 
been  begun  and  will  be  published  by  the 
prison  department.  Considering  the  lack  of 
trained  librarians  and  other  obvious  short- 
comings the  library  is  very  well  arranged. 
One  difficulty  in  this  part  of  prison  manage- 
ment lies  in  the  short  terms  of  the  librarians 
as  well  as  of  all'  the  other  prisoners.  The 
average  term  is  from  two  to  six  months,  and 
only  men  of  some  learning  and  book  knowl- 
edge are  selected  to  do  the  work.  All  authors 
are  arranged  alphabetically  on  the  shelves. 
Cards  bearing  the  names  of  those  most  nu- 
merously represented  being  tacked  to  the 
shelves  render  rapid  and  accurate  service  pos- 
sible. Many  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  ‘one 
book  a week’  are  made  to  prisoners  working 
near  the  central  library,  and  the  two  convict 
librarians  are  kept  fairly  busy  recording  the 
returning  and  outgoing  hooks. 

“Reading  for  recreation  is  the  rule,  but 
there  are  many  calls  for  books  on  chemistry, 
history  and  the  practical  arts.  There  are 
enough  German  and  Scandinavian  discarded 
volumes  from  the  public  library  to  satisfy  the 
readers  of  those  languages,  but  there  is  a lack 
of  literature  for  Italians,  Polish,  Russians  and 
French.’’ 

Cincinnati,  O.  Library  institute.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library 
a successful  institute  was  held  at  the  Walnut 
Hills  branch,  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  15 
and  16.  This  branch,  the  first  of  the  larger 
ones  to  be  opened  in  Cincinnati,  has  been  in 
operation  since  April  10.  In  architecture  and 
arrangement  it  is  well  fitted  to  serve  as  a 
model  small  library,  though  its  connection 
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with  the  larger  library  made  impossible  dem- 
onstration of  certain  points  in  library  admin- 
istration which  might  have  been  useful. 
Forty  persons  were  in  attendance,  four  statcLS 
(Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky  and  Ohio)  being 
represented.  Among  those  from  outside  of 
Cincinnati  were  Miss  Merica  Hoagland,  sec- 
retary of  the  Indiana  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion ; Miss  Alice  Mann,  of  the  Iowa  State 
Library  Commission ; Miss  Matilda  Light, 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  Library  Association ; 
Miss  Grace  Prince,  treasurer  of  the  Ohio  Li- 
brary Association,  and  representatives  from 
the  libraries  at  Dayton,  Franklin,  Glendale, 
Lebanon,  Sidney,  South  Salem,  Troy  and 
Wilmington,  Ohio,  and  Covington  and  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.  The  lecturers  were  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Jewell,  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  library,  Norwood ; Mr.  W. 
T.  Porter,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  and  Mr. 
Hodges,  the  librarian,  and  members  of  the  cat- 
aloging department  of  that  library. 

Three  sessions  were  held,  with  practical 
instructional  addresses  and  general  discus- 
sion, and  on  Saturday  afternoon  a special 
trolley  car  trip  was  taken  to  the  library  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  the  library  of 
the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Ohio,  and  the  North  Cincinnati,  Norwood 
and  East  End  branch  buildings  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Library,  which  are  now  in 
course  of  construction.  Those  who  remained 
over  Sunday  spent  the  afternoon  at  Clover- 
nook,  formerly  the  home  of  Alice  and  Phoebe 
Cary,  now  the  Clovernook  Home  for  the 
Blind. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  L.  Soc.  for  the  Blind. 
(Rpt.,  1905.)  “The  library  was  started  with 
about  too  V. ; it  now  contains  about  1000,  and 
since  the  books  may  be  sent  free  through  the 
mails,  people  living  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia,  and  even  Texas, 
have  been  able  to  enjoy  them.”  Thanks  are 
again  extended  to  the  Cincinnati  Public  Li- 
brary “for  its  care  of  the  books  and  subscrip- 
tions to  the  magazines,  and  for  the  room  pro- 
vided for  the  use  and  comfort  of  the  blind.” 

Cleveland  (O.)  P.  L.  At  the  June  meeting 
of  the  library  board  a plan  was  approved  for 
co-operation  with  the  Western  Reserve  Li- 
brary School  in  training  library  assistants.  In 
return  for  instruction  by  members  of  the  li- 
brary staff  in  the  library  school,  the  library 
board  will  be  given  the  right  to  nominate  20 
students,  who  will  receive  instruction  at  the 
library  school  free  of  tuition  charges.  Such 
students  would  naturally  be  given  preference 
in  appointments  to  the  library  staff. 

Erie,  Pa.  Library  institute.  The  second 
institute  for  library  workers  of  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  was  held  at  Erie,  June  7-8,  with 
Miss  Mary  Weis,  of  the  Warren  Public  Li- 
brary, presiding  as  chairman. 


Mrs.  Jean  Hard,  Erie’s  librarian,  opened 
the.  meeting  with  a few  cordial  words  of  wel- 
come, and  presented  the  Hon.  J.  F.  Downing, 
president  of  the  board  of  library  trustees, 
w'ho  delivered  a formal  address  of  welcome. 
The  other  speakers  were  Miss  Linda  East- 
man, vice-librarian  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  on  “Things  that  help  to  make  a li- 
brary successful Miss  Waterman,  of  the 
Benson  Memorial  Library,  Titusville,  on  “Ad- 
vantages of  open  shelves and  Miss  Wil- 
liams, of  Corry,  on  “Management  of  small 
libraries.” 

The  evening  session  was  marked  by  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  Pennsylvania 
state  librarian,  w'ho  delivered  an  address  on 
“Duties  of  the  state  in  providing  literature 
for  its  citizens ;”  and  Miss  Brooks,  reference 
librarian  of  Erie,  spoke  on  “Reference  work.” 
Friday  morning,  after  examining  the  library, 
the  visitors  were  taken  in  automobiles  for  a 
ride  around  the  city,  and  to  Waldermeer, 
Erie’s  beautiful  country  resort  on  the  bluffs 
above  the  lake.  Here  they  were  served  with 
a picnic  luncheon  by  the  Erie  library  staff, 
and  here  later  the  afternoon  session  was  held. 
Mrs.  Hard  spoke  on  “Training  new  assist- 
ants,” and  Miss  Alice  Hazeltine,  of  Oil  City, 
on  “Work  of  the  circulating  department,” 
and  there  w'as  general  informal  discussion. 
Before  the  institute  closed,  Miss  HazNtine 
was  elected  chairman  for  next  year’s  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  at  Warren. 

Fairhaven , Mass.  M illicent  L.  ( Rpt.  — year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  851;  total 
17,108.  Issued,  home  use  46,401  (fict.  58.2 
per  cent.).  New  cards  issued  380;  total  reg- 
istration 2562.  The  percentage  of  registration 
to  the  population  of  4200  is  49,  “which  is 
hardly  surpassed  in  the  country.” 

The  fiction  collection  was  carefully  revised 
by  the  librarian  during  the  year,  about  4350 
V.  being  handled  and  examined  with  a view 
to  their  merit,  condition  and  degree  of  use. 
The  “literature”  section  of  the  “A.  L.  A.  cata- 
log” was  distributed  as  a popular  finding  list 
of  the  classes  covered,  and  besides  the  four 
regular  bulletins  a series  of  cumulative  bul- 
letin sheets  of  new  additions  was  issued. 
The  latter  series,  however,  was  not  found 
sufficiently  popular  to  warrant  the  expense 
it  involved,  and  has  been  discontinued. 

“The  high  loan  desk  has  been  replaced  by 
a fine  table,  42x70  inches,  such  as  might  be 
used  in  a private  library.  By  this  change  a 
passage  is  gained  on  either  side  of  the  loan 
table  directly  to  the  stack  which  is  open  to 
all  readers.  The  formality  of  a high  desk 
barring  the  room  gives  way  to  an  appearance 
of  simple,  hospitable  welcome,  and  the  archi- 
tectural beauties  of  the  central  ceiling  and 
arches  are  greatly  enhanced.  The  rearrange- 
ment of  small  tables  for  the,  display  of  re- 
cent interesting  books,  and  of  the  card  cata- 
log thus  made  possible,  has  added  very  much 
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to  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  pub- 
lic finds  the  books  it  wants,  and  the  staff  ac- 
complishes its  work.” 

Mr.  Hall  refers  particularly  to  the  large  use 
of  the  children’s  room,  and  to  the  dangers  of 
over-reading  and  evening  use  of  the  library 
by  children. 

Freeport,  Me.  B.  H.  Bartol  Memorial  L. 
The  Carnegie  library  building  was  dedicated 
on  Saturday,  May  26,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  audience.  The  address  of  the  day  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Chapman,  of  Bovv- 
doin  College,  and  a dedicatory  poem  by  H.  L. 
Koopman,  librarian  of  Brown  University,  was 
read  by  Miss  Annette  Aldrich,  the  librarian. 
The  new  building,  which  is  of  brick  with 
granite  foundation,  is  one  storied,  with  a 
basement,  40  feet  in  front  and  45  in  depth. 
The  main  part  consists  of  one  large  room, 
the  central  corridor  being  separated  from  the 
stack  room  on  one  side  and  the  reading  room 
on  the  other,  by  two  supporting  columns. 
There  is  a big  fireplace  in  the  reading  room, 
and  the  exterior  finish,  book  stacks  and  de- 
livery desk  are  of  cypress.  The  library  con- 
tains 2150  v.  It  is  named  in  memory  of 
Barnabas  Henry  Bartol,  born  in  Freeport  in 
1816.  It  was  first  started  as  a library  asso- 
ciation, and  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Bartol  in  Phila- 
delphia offered  $1000  for  the  purpose  if  the 
association  would  name  it  the  Bartol  Library, 
so  it  was  incorporated  under  that  name. 
Shortly  afterward,  Mrs.  Harriet  Bartol  Cur- 
tis, Mr.  Bartol’s  sister,  gave  $1000  toward  the 
building  fund.  Finally  $3500  was  collected, 
nearly  all  of  the  residents  of  the  town  con- 
tributing. When  it  was  found  that  all  the 
money  possible  had  been  raised,  the  associa- 
tion appealed  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  offered  to 
give  $6500  toward  the  library  upon  his  usual 
conditions.  Mr.  Carnegie’s  offer  was  ac- 
cepted on  March  31,  1905.  The  library  was 
made  a free  public  library  by  the  town  in  1903. 

Indiana  State  L.  A legislative  reference 
department  has  been  provided  for  as  a de- 
partment of  the  library  to  go  into  operation 
on  August  I.  The  general  duty  of  this  de- 
partment will  be  to  secure,  digest  and  tabu- 
late official  and  scientific  data  from  other 
states  and  foreign  countries  as  an  aid  to  of- 
ficial betterment  in  Indiana.  Its  special  duty 
from  its  inauguration  to  the  close  of  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  will 
be  to  secure  and  organize  such  data  as  shall 
be  of  especial  service  to  the  members  of  the 
legislature  in  the  way  of  better  planned  and 
more  carefully  digested  legislation.  The  de- 
partment will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Clarence 
B.  Lester. 

Manchester  (N.  H.)  City  L.  (S2d  rpt. — 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  1774; 
total  53,469.  Issued,  home  use  67,107  (fict. 
73  per  cent.).  New  registration  635;  total 
registration  16,015. 


There  has  been  an  increase  in  registration 
and  in  the  use  of  books  for  study.  The  read- 
ing room  and  central  part  of  the  building 
were  cleaned  and  redecorated,  and  made  much 
more  attractive  and  convenient.  The  public 
documents  were  systematically  arranged,  and 
many  missing  sets  completed.  The  fiction 
percentage  of  the  circulation  shows  a slight 
but  continued  decrease. 

New  Britain  {Ct.)  Institute  L.  (52d  rpt., 
1905.)  Added  2383 ; total  not  stated.  Issued, 
home  use  118,197.  New  registration  1412; 
cards  in  use  98^.  Receipts  $10,109.89;  ex- 
penses $9579.52  (salaries  $3459-67>  janitor 
service  $1126.^,  books  $1908.82,  binding  and 
printing  $927.24,  newspapers  and  periodicals 

$394.13). 

There  is  considerable  gain  in  reading  room 
attendance  and  in  the  general  use  of  the  li- 
brary. 

New  Brunswick  (N.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  (i6th 
rpt.,  and  23d  rpt.  of  Free  Circ.  L.  — year  end- 
ing March  31,  1906.)  Added  2108;  total  21,- 
490,  of  which  9423  are  on  loan  from  the  Free 
Circ.  L.  Issued,  home  use  63,240  (fict.  40,237, 
juv.  11,587).  New  cards  issued  599.  Re- 
ceipts $5132.41 ; expenses  $4772.34. 

The  number  of  books  added  and  the  circu- 
lation of  books  are  both  larger  than  evei\ be- 
fore. The  children’s  room  is  particularly 
successful. 

New  York  P.  L.  On  June  ii  reading  room 
service  between  9 and  10  p.m.  was  discon- 
tinued at  the  Bloomingdale  and  96th  street 
branches,  on  account  of  insufficient  attendance. 
Sunday  afternoon  service  now  prevails  in  ii 
branches. 

The  open-air  reading  room,  or  “roof  gar- 
den” at  the  Rivington  branch  has  proved  so 
successful  and  is  so  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood  that  this 
feature  is  being  incorporated  in  the  plans  of 
three  new  branch  buildings,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  architects.  The  new  “roof  gar- 
dens” will  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  one  at 
Rivington  street  and  more  convenient.  The 
book-lift  will  be  extended  to  the  roof,  and 
shelter  will  be  provided  for  magazines  and 
papers  in  case  of  a sudden  shower.  These 
open-air  reading-rooms  increase  the  cost  of 
construction  of  a building  by  several  thousand 
dollars. 

New  York  State  L.  On  June  i the  gov- 
ernor signed  the  bill  (chapter  678  of  the  laws 
of  1906)  for  a new  state  library  and  museum 
building,  at  a cost  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000. 
It  carries  an  immediate  appropriation  of 
$400,000. 

Northampton,  Mass.  Forbes  L.  ^ The  li- 
brary has  just  had  painted  a portrait  of  the 
former  librarian,  Charles  A.  Cutter,  to  be 
hung  in  a suitable  place  in  the  building.  The 
artist  is  Mr.  W.  H.  W.  Bicknell,  of  Boston, 
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Mass.,  who  had  the  advantage  of  personal 
friendship  with  Mr.  Cutter,  and  whose  work 
is  regarded  as  remarkably  effective.  The 
portrait  is  painted  from  photographs,  and  re- 
sembles, in  general  position,  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Cutter  which  was  printed  in  the  Library 
JOURNAL  soon  after  his  death. 

Portland  (Mich.)  P.  L.  The  Carnegie 
building  was  dedicated  on  June  8,  with  an 
address  by  President  Angell,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  The  building  cost  $10,500, 
and  is  built  of  field  stone,  with  interior  finish- 
ing of  oak.  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gift  for  the  pur- 
pose was  $10,000,  the  $500  additional  being 
the  contribution  of  the  local  Ladies’  Literary 
Club ; the  site  was  given  by  S.  E.  Jarvis. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  P.  L.  In  honor  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  conference  at  Narragansett  Pier  the 
library  issued  its  July  Quarterly  Bulletin  as 
a “Narragansett  Pier  number,”  containing  a 
detailed  and  instructive  account  of  “The 
Providence  Public  Library,  its  building  and 
its  work.” 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  Winthrop  Normal  and 
Jndustrial  College.  The  $30,000  Carnegie  li- 
brary building  was  dedicated  on  the  afternoon 
of  Monday,  June  4. 

Wesleyan  University  L.  Middletown,  Ct. 
(Rpt.  1905;  in  univ.  Bulletin,  May.)  Added 
(accessioned)  3147 ; total  73.000.  Issued,  home 
use  6593;  reserve  use  1069. 

Among  the  gifts  received  during  the  year 
were  the  3336  v.  and  2208  pamphlets  belong- 
ing to  the  Van  Benschoten  collection. 

“Several  large  collections  of  books  present- 
ed in  recent  years  have  been  necessarily  left 
uncataloged.  In  response  to  a statement  of 
this  fact  the  finance  committee  of  the  board  of 
trustees  has  appropriated  enough  money  to 
employ  an  additional  cataloger  for  two  years.” 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Osterhout  F.  L.  (17th 
rpt.,  1905.)  Added  2901 ; total  36,842.  Issued, 
home  use  100,313  (fict.  66.61  per  cent.).  New 
registration  2684. 

There  has  been  a decrease  of  two  per  cent, 
in  the  circulation  of  fiction.  “It  is  especially 
encouraging  to  know  that  non-fiction  books 
are  in  demand  and  that  the  public  is,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  satisfied  if  all,  so  called, 
popular  works  of  fiction  are  not  added  to  'he 
library  continually.” 

The  work  of  guiding  children  in  their  read- 
ing has  been  most  encouraging. 

Of  nearly  1000  v.  added  to  the  children’s 
roorn  a large  proportion  were  replacements  or 
duplicates  of  standard  works.  “It  has  seemed 
best  to  keep  to  the  well  known  and  familiar 
authors  rather  than  to  wander  too  widely  in 
newer  fields.” 

Library  privileges  have  been  extended  to 
residents  outside  of  the  city  living  within  a 
five-cent  car  fare  limit. 


“At  Christmas  time  12  books  of  ‘pieces  to- 
speak’  were  prepared  to  meet  the  extra  de- 
mand which  comes  at  this  season.  The  books 
contained  five  or  six  poems,  suitable  for  the 
youngest  speakers,  printed  by  hand  on  white 
paper,  and  tied  in  bright  red  cardboard  covers. 
On  each  cover  was  pasted  a Christmas  pic- 
ture of  some  kind,  and  the  little  books  were 
attractive  and  very  popular.” 

Wilmington  {Del.)  Institute  F.  L.  (12th 
rpt.  — year  ending  Feb.  28,  1905.)  Added 
4309;  total  56,677.  Issued,  home  use  227,- 
024,  of  which  196,768  were  issued  frorn  the 
central  library  (fict.  49.42  per  cent.)  ; issued 
through  the  schools  18,506.  New  registration 
4285 ; total  registration  14,422.  Receipts 
$20,779.01 ; expenses  $20,500.96  (salaries 
$8123.02,  books  $3242.18,  binding  $1909.28, 
periodicals  $650.63,  printing  and  stationery 
$608.72). 

The  children’s  room  is  very  inadequate 
both  in  shelf  room  and  seating  capacity;  its 
circulation  averages  about  45  per  cent,  of  the 
total  circulation  of  the  library.  The  use  of 
books  in  the  schools  v.'as  larger  than  at  any 
time  since  the  system  was  inaugurated.  The 
head  of  the  children’s  department  visited  sev- 
eral schools  and  spoke  to  children  and  teach- 
ers on  the  use  of  the  library,  and  to  this  a de- 
cided increase  in  circulation  is  directly  traced.- 

“During  the  year  a systematic  effort  has 
been  made  to  induce  the  workingmen  of  che 
city  to  use  the  library  and  especially  to  use 
the  books  that  might  help  them  in  their  own 
lines  of  work.  Most  of  this  work  has  been 
done  though  the  newspapers  which  have  freely 
opened  their  columns  to  communications  from 
the  librarian.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  re- 
sult of  this  effort.  There  has  been,  however, 
a decided  increase  in  the  circulation  of  the 
books  classified  in  useful  arts.  Last  year  the 
circulation  was  2360,  and  this  year  it  is  2764. 
Last  year  the  circulation  of  books  in  useful 
arts  was  exceeded  by  that  of  fiction,  juvenile 
works,  sociology,  fine  arts,  literature,  history,, 
travel  and  biography;  while  this  year  it  is 
exceeded  by  fiction,  juvenile  works,  literature 
and  biography,  the  latter  with  a small  mar- 
gin of  only  14  volumes.” 

Mr.  Bailey  considers  at  some  length  the 
question  of  rebinding,  giving  a summary  of 
information  received  in  answer  to  circular 
inquiry  of  other  librarians.  It  was  decided 
to  give  up  the  former  practice  of  binding  pe- 
riodicals in  half  American  Russia,  and  to 
adopt  a half  duck  binding  which  “will  last 
practically  forever”  and  costs  15  cents  a vol- 
ume less  than  formerly. 

Bodley  Club  service  was  discontinued  dur- 
ing the  year  owing  to  failure  to  receive  popu- 
lar books  as  promptly  as  desired. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  (46th  rpt. — 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1905.)  Added  6622 1 
total  153,176  (circulating  dept.  67,168).  Is- 
sued, home  use  257,395 ; ref.  use  101,435.  New 
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registration  4619;  cards  in  use  24,139.  Re- 
ceipts $44,513.83;  expenses  $44,^7.78  (bocks 
$8980.31,  binding  $2965.07,  salaries  $16,425.30, 
janitors  $2487.57,  extra  service  $1588.60,  cat- 
aloging $2254.75,  coal  and  wood  $i5S3-94i 
$1016.20). 

^ Use  of  the  library  shows  a steady  gain,  par- 
ticularly in  the  reference  and  children’s  de- 
partments. There  has  been  considerable  re- 
pairing and  improvement  of  the  building,  for 
which  a special  appropriation  of  $3000  was 
granted.  At  the  close  of  the  preceding  year 
the  position  of  assistant  librarian  was  created, 
which  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Rob- 
ert K.  Shaw,  then  librarian  of  the  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Public  Library.  Work  with  the  schools 
has  been,  as  usual,  steady  and  satisfactory,  the 
issue  of  books  on  pupils’  cards  having  been 
transferred  from  the  general  circulating  depart- 
ment to  the  children’s  department;  7134-  v. 
were  issued  on  these  cards.  It  has  been  de- 
cided to  make  provision  in  the  children’s  room 
for  little  children,  and  experimental  opening 
of  this  department  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
was  tried  with  satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Green 
says : “I  have  been  trying  certain  experiments 
regarding  influences  on  children  by  means  of 
pictures.  Besides  having  some  really  good 
pictures  framed  and  placed  around  the  chil- 
dren’s room,  I have  had  a frame  made  with 
a movable  back  and  supplied  with  mats  of 
different  sizes  to  use  in  displaying  pictures. 
1 he  plan  is,  when  not  showing  pictures  called 
for  by  especial  occasions,  to  exhibit  severa) 
of  the  w’orks  of  a single  artist  in  succession, 
keeping  a picture  long  enough  in  sight  to 
make  an  impression  and  hoping  that  some 
ffisthetically  susceptible  children  may  by  see- 
ing the  same  artist’s  work,  in  different  mani- 
festations, for  a considerable  length  of  time, 
learn  to  distinguish  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  artists.  It  is  intended  also  to 
have  the  children’s  librarian  give  talks  about 
the  pictures  and  artists.  We  have  a collection 
of  4000  fine  photographs.  It  is  the  intention, 
of  course,  only  to  display  masterpieces.” 

From  the  eight  delivery  stations  a total  of 
10,622  V.  were  issued.  Among  the  exhibits 
held  at  the  library  was  one  devoted  to  books 
for  the  blind,  which  excited  v/ide  interest  in 
this  department  of  library  work. 

Appended  to  Mr.  Green’s  report  are  reports 
of  the  various  library  committees  and  heads  of 
departments. 

FOREIGN 

Battersea  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  (19th  rpt.  — year 
ending  March  31,  1906.  Added  1410;  total 
54,300,  of  which  15,675  are  in  the  ref,  dept. 
Issued,  ref.  dept.  60,638;  lending  dept.  214,- 
092;  branches  74,221  and  59,621  respectively. 
“A  scheme  for  reorganizing  the  school  libra- 
ries in  the  borough  has  been  prepared  by  the 
librarian  and  approved  by  the  library  commit- 
tee, and  it  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
education  committee.  In  the  meantime,  fa- 


cilities are  being  given  to  such  schools  as  may 
desire  it  for  meeting  the  wants  of  scholars 
not  provided  for  by  the  school  libraries,  and 
in  general  for  carrying  out  the  suggestions 
made  at  the  conference  with  the  teachers  in 
1898.” 

Bodleian  L.  (Rpt.,  1905;  in  Oxford  Univ. 
Gazette,  May  8,  1906.)  Added  79>S39  printed 
and  ms.  items,  the  highest  total  on  record.  Of 
these,  53,431  were  received  under  the  copy- 
right act,  11,279  were  new  purchases,  and 
14,430  gifts  or  exchanges.  Among  the  gifts 
were  21  mss.  and  127  blockbooks  purchased 
in  Tibet,  presented  by  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. “The  Bodleian  already  possesses  con- 
siderable modern  Tibetan  collections,  but  no- 
thing to  compare  in  antiquity  and  curiosity 
with  what  has  now  been  presented.  The  vol- 
umes consist  of  sutras.  histories  of  kings  and 
larras,  manuals  of  worship,  treatises  on  lit- 
erature, grammar,  poetry,  and  ‘prajna  para- 
mita’  (transcendental  wisdom).”  Another 
important  gift  was  the  Homeric  collation  of 
Dr.  Monro,  the  late  provost  of  Oriel,  pur- 
chased and  given  to  the  library  by  his  friends, 
on  condition  that  they  be  kept  together  as  the 
Monro  collection.  The  collection  comprises 
1084  V. 

Electric  lighting  has  been  installed  in  the 
Radcliffe  camera,  with  highly  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

Hawarden,  Wales.  St.  Deiniol’s  L.  Drew, 

Mary.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  library  at  St.  Dei- 

niol’s,  Hawarden.  (In  Nineteenth  Century, 

June,  1906.  p.  944-954.) 

An  account,  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  daughter, 
of  the  library  collected  by  him,  and  presented 
to  the  students  of  Great  Britain,  and  since 
1902  housed  in  the  building  erected  by  the 
nation  as  a memorial  to  him. 

Japan,  Libraries  in.  The  31st  report  of  the 
minister  of  education  of  Japan,  published  in 
English  (Tokio,  1906.  6-f- 1 74+78  p.  O.)  gives 
information  regarding  the  libraries  in  the 
kingdom.  These  include  i government,  28 
public  and  57  private  libraries.  For  the  gov- 
ernment library,  the  Imperial  Library  of  To- 
kio, statistics  were  noted  in  June  L.  j.  There 
was  an  increase  of  8 public  and  ii  private 
libraries  during  the  year.  In  the  85  public 
and  private  libraries  there  are  contained 
770,266  V.,  of  which  734,643  were  Japanese 
and  Chinese  works  and  35,623  European 
works.  The  libraries  were  open  19,652  days 
and  had  420,065  visitors,  a daily  average  of 
21.38.  All  the  statistics  show  very  large  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year. 

Manchester,  Eng.  John  Rylands  L.  (Rpt., 
T905 ; in  library  Bulletin,  May,  1906.)  Added 
8926,  of  which  3644  w'ere  purchased;  total 
“upwards  of  100,000.”  Im.portant  accessions 
are  noted.  The  most  considerable  gift  was 
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fiom  Mrs.  Rylands,  a collection  of  Dante 
literature  of  about  5000  v.  It  was  formed 
by  Count  Passerini,  of  Florence,  the  eminent 
Dante  scholar,  and  is  rich  in  early  editions  of 
the  original  text.  Taken  with  the  other 
Dante  editions  formerly  owned  by  Lord  Spen- 
cer, it  “gives  to  the  library  the  distinction 
of  possessing  a collection  of  the  ‘Divina 
commedia’  which  is  almost  unrivalled.”  Jt 
is  intended  to  prepare  and  publish  an  ade- 
quate catalog  of  the  collection. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  governors 
of  the  library  have  decided  to  undertake'  the 
publication  of  a series  of  facsimile  reproduc- 
tions of  some  of  the  more  interesting  and  im- 
portant of  the  unique  and  rarer  books  and 
prints  in  the  collection.  The  series  will  be 
known  as  “The  John  Rylands  facsimiles”; 
reproductions  will  be  made  with  the  utmost 
accuracy  and  care,  and  there  will  be  a bibli- 
ographical introduction  to  each  volume.  Edi- 
tions of  each  work  will  be  limited  to  ?50 
copies,  of  which  100  copies  will  be  reserved 
for  distribution  to  the  great  libraries  of  the 
world.  The  remainder  will  be  sold  at  a 
price  likely  to  cover  cost  of  reproduction, 
probably  not  more  than  five  shillings  for  the 
smaller  works.  Sales  agents  for  the  volumes 
are  Messrs.  Sherratt  & Hughes,  University 
Press,  27  St.  Ann  St.„  Manchester.  It  is 
proposed  to  publish  the  first  seven  w'orks  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  A list  and  description 
of  the  seven  works  chosen  are  given.  These 
include  the  Caxton  tract,  giving  the  oration 
pronounced  by  John  Russell,  garter  king  at 
arms,  on  the  investiture  of  Charles,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  with  the  order  of  the  Garter,  in 
February,  1469;  a grammatical  tract,  “Treat- 
ise called  puula,”  printed  by  Nicole  Marcant; 
a fragment  of  an  edition  of  Cato’s  “Distichs,” 
printed  at  Utrecht  between  1471-73;  a unique 
edition  of  the  treatise  “Ars  moriendi,”  printed 
by  Wynken  de  Worde,  about  1498;  and  the 
unique  copy  of  the  Latin  edition  of  Pfister’s 
“Biblia  pauperum.” 


practical  Kotes 


Singleton,  J.  W.  Bookbinding : a sugges- 
tion. {In  Library  World,  May,  p.  289-290.) 
An  argument  “in  the  interests  of  economy” 
against  the  practice  of  buying  books  bound 
from  the  sheets,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Chivers.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  binding 
is  often  too  good  for  the  book,  and  that  many 
books,  even  fairly  popular  ones,  will  last 
from  two  to  three  years  in  the  publishers’ 
covers  and  after  that  a cheap  cloth  case  will 
serve ; by  “cheap”  is  meant  “anything  up  to 
a shilling.”  Recommends  that  publishers  be 
formally  urged  to  issue  a library  edition  of 
popular  books,  based  on  direct  notification 
from  libraries  of  the  number  of  copies  re- 
quired. 


0lfts  an5  BequcBtg 


Leominster  {Mass.)  P.  L.  The  library  re- 
cently received  a gift  of  $500  from  the  estate 
of  John  C.  Stratton,  a former  resident  of 
Leominster. 

Union  Hill  {N.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  A bequest  of 
$500  has  been  received  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Dr.  A.  'W.  'Warden. 


Xtbrartans 


Avery,  Maurice  H.,  B.L.S.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  class  of  1905,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Smithsonian  division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

CoiT,  Miss  Emily  S.,  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Public  Library  staff,  is  classifying  and  cata- 
loging the  Warsaw  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library, 
but  has  not  been  appointed  librarian,  as  was 
eironeously  stated  in  these  columns.  The  li- 
brarian is  Miss  Helen  M.  Cameron. 

Compton,  Charles  Herrick,  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School,  1905-6,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Eaton,  Miss  Annie  T.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1906,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  at  the  Pruyn  Library,  Al- 
bany, N,  Y. 

Elmendorf,  Plenry  Livingston,  librarian  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library,  died  at 
his  home  in  Buffalo  on  July  8,  after  two  years 
of  ill  health.  Mr.  Elmendorf  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  10,  1852.  the  son  of 
Anthony  and  Sarah  C.  Elmendorf,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute. 
His  first  library  work  w as  done  as  assistant  in 
the  Gardner  Sage  Library,  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J„  in  1877.  Later  he  engaged  in  business,  but 
in  1892  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  St. 
Josep'h  (Mo.)  Public  Library,  succeeding 
Henry  J.  Carr.  This  post  he  held  until  the 
autumn  of  1896,  when  he  became  London 
agent  of  the  Library  Bureau.  He  spent  sev- 
eral months  in  London  in  this  capacity,  and 
in  June,  1807,  was  elected  librarian  of  the 
Buffalo  Public  Library,  succeeding  J.  N. 
Lamed.  The  library  was  then  in  process  of 
transformation  from  a subscription  library  to 
a free  public  library.  Its  formal  opening  as 
a free  library  was  held  in  September,  1897, 
and  in  all  the  work  of  organization  and  de- 
velopment of  the  new  institution  Mr.  Elmen- 
dorf showed  high  executive  qualities  and  a 
broad  conception  of  the  field  before  the  li- 
brary. Through  the  nine  years  of  his  admin- 
istration these  qualities  were  evident,  and  the 
library  has  become  a center  cf  the  city’s  edu- 
cational life  and  a model  for  other  communi- 
ties. The  development  of  an  open  shelf  room, 
as  a compromise  between  complete  access  to 
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shelves  and  a few  open  rows  of  books ; and 
the  establishment  of  grade  room  libraries  in 
the  public  schools,  were  special  features  of  the 
work  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library  that  have 
awakened  interest  throughout  the  country  and 
been  widely  adopted  in  other  libraries.  Mr. 
Elmendorf  believed  thoroughly  in  library  ex- 
tension, and  his  dominating  purpose  was  to 
bring  the  library  into  the  closest  possible 
touch  with  the  people.  Mr.  Elmendorf  had 
been  a member  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation since  1893.  He  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  at  the  Denver  Con- 
ference in  189s,  and  first  vice-president  at 
the  Cleveland  Conference  in  1896.  He  was 
active  in  library  interests  in  New  York  state, 
having  served  as  president  of  the  New  York 
Library  Association,  of  which  he  was  a lead- 
ing member.  He  contributed  largely  to  the 
periodical  press  on  library  topics  and  was 
effective  in  making  the  work  of  public  libra- 
ries better  known  to  the  general  public.  In 
October,  1896,  he  was  married  to  Miss  The- 
resa Hubbell  West,  then  librarian  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Public  Library.  No  record  of  his  li- 
brary work  can  be  adequate  without  recognition 
of  her  high  ability  and  devoted  participation 
in  all  his  professional  activities,  which  have 
been  also  in  large  measure  her  own.  At  a meet- 
ing of  the  directors  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Li- 
brary, July  9,  resolutions  were  passed,  appre- 
ciative of  the  services  of  Mr.  Elmendorf,  “to 
v/hose  devoted  and  masterful  work  is  due  the 
ui  common  success  of  the  library,  which  he  has 
left  in  the  front  lank  of  the  great  public  libra- 
ries of  the  country.”  It  is  added:  “The  li- 
brary has  ever  been  his  greatest,  and  in  fact, 
his  only  interest  during  these  years,  and  his 
fondest  hope  and  ambition  was  to  make  the 
library  a means  of  happiness  and  comfort,  a 
source  of  the  best  knowledge,  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city.  We  hereby  faintly  express 
our  admiration  for  his  ability  and  success  in 
his  profession,  and  his  high  integrity  and 
faithfulness  to  his  trust,  which  has  com- 
manded, at  all  times,  our  entire  confidence.” 

Elint-Jackson.  Mrs.  Arabelle  Horton 
Jackson,  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh Training  School  for  Children’s  Libra- 
rians, was  married  on  July  9,  at  Westerleigh, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  to  William  Parker 
Elint,  of  Pittsburgh. 

Gamwell,  Miss  Lillian  M.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1906,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  George  Maxwell 
Memorial  Library,  Rockville,  Ct. 

Henry,  William  E,,  state  librarian  of  Indi- 
ana, has  resigned  that  position  to  accept 
appointment  as  librarian  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle.  His  resignation  will 
take  effect  in  September.  Mr.  Henry  has 
been  state  librarian  of  Indiana  for  nine  years, 
and  has  done  a great  deal  for  the  develop- 
ment of  library  interests  in  the  state.  He 
has  brought  the  state  library  to  a high  de- 


gree of  efficiency,  systematized  and  built  up^ 
its  collections,  and  done  effective  work  in 
strengthening  state  bibliography.  He  has 
been  actively  identified  with  the  work  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Libraries,  and 
is  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  American 
Library  Association. 

Hill,  Frank  P.,  chief  librarian  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Library  Association 
1905-6,  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  his  alma  mater,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, on  June  28. 

Hillis,  Miss  Julia  E.,  'of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1905-6,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department,  Division  of  Visual 
Instruction. 

Holding,  Miss  Anna  L.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1905-6,  has  been  ap- 
pointed temporary  assistant  at  the  East  Lib- 
erty branch  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Lathrop,  Miss  Helen,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1905-6,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Training  School  for  Children’s  Librarians, 
Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lichtenstein,  Joy,  assistant  librarian  of 
the  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Public  Library,  has 
taken  a year’s  leave  of  absence  from  the  li- 
brary force  and  entered  business. 

Mulliken,  Miss  Clara,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1906,  has  been 
appointed  reference  librarian  and  head  of  the 
loan  department  of  the  Rosenberg  Library,, 
Galveston,  Tex. 

Putnam,  James  B.,  for  twenty  years  state 
librarian  of  Oregon,  has  resigned  that  po- 
sition, in  which  he  is  succeeded  by  E.  N.  Gil- 
lingham, of  Salem,  Ore.,  who  has  for  the 
past  three  years  acted  as  assistant  librarian. 

Rupp,  George  Peabody,  librarian  of  the 
Masonic  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  died  at 
the  Jewish  Hospital  in  that  city  on  July  3. 
Mr.  Rupp  had  been  librarian  of  the  Masonic 
Temple  for  the  past  ten  years,  having  before 
that  time  been  librarian  of  Girard  College. 

Solis-Cohen,  Leon  M.,  B.L.S.,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1905,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Browns- 
ville branch  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Public 
Library. 

Thomson,  O.  R.  Howard,  librarian-in- 
charge  of  the  Wagner  Institute  branch  of  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  elected 
librarian  of  the  James  V.  Brown  Library, 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  recently  established. 

Wright,  Miss  Jane,  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1905-6,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Art  Library  connected  with 
the  Cincinnati  Museum  Association. 
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Cataloaino  and  (Tlassification 


Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Catalogue  gen- 
eral des  livres  imprimis  de  la  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  Auteurs.  T.  25,  Cau-Chailly. 
Paris,  Imprimerie  Nat.,  1906.  8°. 

James  Blackstone  Memorial  L.  Branford, 
Ct.  Bulletin  no.  8:  Additions,  May,  1905- 
April,  1906.  28  p.  O. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  P.  L.  Annual  list  of  books 
added,  1905.  Cincinnati,  1906.  84  p.  Q. 
District  of  Columbia  P.  L.  Reference  list 
no.  I : Fine  arts,  Washington,  D.  C.,  June, 
1906.  16  p.  T. 

The  Fitchburg  {Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
March- June  is  a “Browning  number,’  with 
a classed  reference  list  on  the  poet’s  works. 

The  Joliet  {III.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  May 
has  a short  list  of  “Some  books  on  domestic 
science.” 

Library  of  Congress.  Special  rules  on  cata- 
loging : to  supplement  “A.  L.  A,  rules  — 
advance  edition,”  1-21 ; issued  for  the  use 
of  the  Catalog  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Washington,  Gov.  Print.  Of- 
fice, 1906.  26  p.  O. 

This  supersedes  the  previous  issues  of  May, 
1903  (1-2),  and  March,  1905  (i-ii),  and  in- 
cludes also  corrections  and  amendments  af- 
fecting the  rules  so  far  issued  on  cards. 
There  will  be  further  publication  from  time 
to  time  of  special  rules  supplementing  Cutter 
and  the  A.  L.  A.  rules.  One  copy  of  each  on 
cards  and  in  pamphlet  form  are  sent  free 
to  subscribers  to  the  L.  C.  cards ; additional 
or  other  copies  are  sold  at  two  cents  for 
cards  and  five  cents  for  pamphlets.  The  spe- 
cial rules  here  given  deal  with  collation, 
series  note,  call  numbers,  annotation,  recata- 
loging, added  entries,  geographic  headings, 
treaties,  transliteration,  imprint,  dissertations, 
monasteries,  etc.,  Indian  schools,  societies, 
atlases,  titles  and  title  pages  in  different 
languages,  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Louisiana  State  L.  Catalogue  of  the  law  de- 
partment; comp,  by  Albertina  F.  Phillips, 
librarian.  1905.  200  p.  O. 

Records  reports,  digests,  laws  and  similar 
works  in  rather  crude  fashion,  giving  United 
States  first,  with  other  states  following  in 
alphabetical  order,  then  foreign  and  miscel- 
laneous divisions.  A glossary  of  law  abbrevi- 
ations covers  57  pages. 

The  New  York  P.  L.  Bulletin  for  June 
prints  several  letters  from  the  correspondence 
between  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Admiral 
Lestock  and  General  St.  Clair,  relating  to  the 


expedition  against  L’Orient  in  1746,  from  its 
contemporary  transcripts. 

Oregon  L.  Commission.  List  of  books  for 
school  libraries,  March,  1906.  Part  i. 
Books  for  elementary  schools  (grades  i- 
8)  ; Part  2,  Books  for  high  schools.  2 v. 
Salem,  Ore.,  1906.  32-fii2.  54  p.  O. 
Carefully  prepared  lists,  giving  price,  pub- 
lisher and  well  chosen  annotations.  Part  i is 
prefaced  by  full  explanations  regarding  care 
and  maintenance  of  school  libraries  in  Ore- 
gon. 

Pittsburgh  Carnegie  L.  Bulletin  for  May 
contains  a four-page  list  of  “Stories  about 
dragons,”  intended  to  be  told  to  children. 

John  Rylands  L.,  Manchester.  Bulletin, 
V.  I,  no.  I,  May,  1906.  Manchester,  Sher- 
ratt  & Hughes,  [1906]. 

“Some  recent  additions  to  the  library”  are 
listed,  p.  192-261. 

The  Salem  {Mass.)  P.  L.  Bulletin  for 
June  devotes  its  special  reading  list  to  “Lit- 
erature of  power.” 

Scranton  {Pa.)  P.  L.  Bulletin,  ser.  2,  no. 
15,  1906.  [Books  added,  April-June.] 
Contains  a reference  list  on  Shakespeare. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  L.  Bul- 
letin no.  59,  Accessions  to  the  department 
library,  January-March,  1906.  Washington, 
Gov.  Print.  Office,  1906.  78  p.  O. 


.■BibUograpbp 


Alchemy.  Ferguson,  J.  Bibliotheca  chem- 
ica : a catalogue  of  the  alchemical,  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  books  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  James  Young,  of  Kelly  & Durris. 
Glasgow,  J.  Maclehose  & Sons,  1906.  2 

V.  fronts,  (ports.)  26^2  cm. 

This  collection  was  bequeathed  to  the  chair 
of  technical  chemistry  of  Anderson’s  College, 
incorporated  in  1886  with  the  Glasgow  .and 
West  of  Scotland  Technical  College. 

American  literature.  Evans,  C.  Ameri- 
can bibliography : a chronological  diction- 
ary of  all  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodical 
publications  printed  in  the  United  States  of 
America  from  the  genesis  of  printing  in 
1639  down  to  and  including  the  year  1820; 
with  bibliographical  and  biographical  notes. 
In  5 or  6 vs.  v.  3,  1751-1764.  Chic.,  pri- 
vately printed  for  the  author  by  the  Blakely 
Press,  1905,  [1906.]  14+447  P-  Q- 

Contains  titles  6624  to  9890. 
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Anglo-Saxon  interests.  Library  oi'  Con- 
gress. Select  list  of  references  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  interests ; comp,  under  direction  of 
A.  P.  C.  Griffin.  2d  issue,  and  additions. 
Washington,  Gov.  Print.  Office,  1906. 
22  p.  O. 

Bacteriology.  International  catalogue  of 
scientific  literature.  4th  annual  issue 
[1904].  R:  Bacteriology.  London,  1906. 
8°. 

Bibliographical  Society  of  America.  Pro- 
ceedings and  papers,  v.  i,  part  i,  1904-1905. 
New  York,  Printed  for  the  Society,  1906. 
106+6  p.  O.  [300  cop.].  ' 

Contains  constitution,  by-laws,  officers  and 
members  of  the  society;  an  historical  sketch 
of  its  organization  by  Carl  B.  Roden,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  organization  meeting  at  St. 
Louis  and  later  meetings;  and  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  Chicago  chapter,  which  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  present  national  body. 
The  papers  include : Annual  address  of  the 
president,  W.  C.  Lane ; Bibliography  of  Amer- 
ican music,  O.  G.  Sonneck;  Bibliographies  in 
literary  history,  Eleanor  P.  Piammond;  Gad- 
desden’s  “Rosa  Anglica,”  B.  A.  Finney;  I'he- 
ory  and  history  of  botanical  bibliography,  J. 
C.  Bay ; Material  for  United  States  naval 
history,  C.  H.  Lincoln;  In  re  a bibliograph- 
ical institute,  A.  G.  S.  Josephson;  European 
historians  of  the  Turks,  A.  L.  P.  Dennis.  A 
department  of  “Bibliographical  notes”  calls  at- 
tention to  various  bibliographies  now  in 
course  of  preparation.  The  volume  is  finely 
printed  and  a most  creditable  production. 

Blind,  Books  for  the.  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. Classified  list  of  books  for  the 
blind,  in  the  circulating  department.  20 

p.  O. 

New  York  Public  Library.  List  of  music 

for  the  blind,  with  some  works  on  study, 
history  and  theory,  in  the  circulating  de- 
partment. 8 p.  O. 

Bohemia.  Zibert.  Bibliografie  ceske  histo- 
ric. Svaz.  2.  (Politicka  historic  1526- 
1590.)  Prague,  Bursik  & Kohut,  1905.  5+ 
241-480  p.  3.20  kv. 

The  Boston  Book  Co.  Bulletin  of  Bibliog- 
raphy for  July  contains  among  other  features 
a first  instalment  of  a bibliography  of  prose 
fiction,  by  Nathaniel  L.  Goodrich;  and  a con- 
tinuation of  George  Watson  Cole’s  record  of 
“Bermuda  in  periodical  literature.” 

Ceramics.  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Li- 
brary. List  of  books  on  ceramics.  Tren- 
ton, 1906.  30  p.  S. 

Child  labor.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of 
books  (with  references  to  periodicals)  re- 


lating to  child  labor ; comp,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  A.  P.  C.  Griffin.  Washington,  Gov. 
Print.  Office,  1906.  66  p.  O. 

Electricity.  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library. 
Books  on  electricity : an  annotated  list. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April,  1906.  36  p.  D. 

An  excellent  list,  especially  in  the  annota- 
tions, which  indicate  compactly  the  character 
and  scope  of  each  work  and  its  degree  of 
helpfulness  to  student,  mechanic,  or  gen- 
eral reader.  The  collection  is  not  highly 
specialized,  but  is  a good  general  and  tech- 
nical collection ; its  practical  usefulness  will 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  this  list,  which  should 
be  valuable  also  to  other  libraries.  Editions 
will  be  supplied  to  other  libraries,  without 
change,  at  $12.50  per  1000;  if  imprint  is 
changed  cost  will  be  slightly  larger. 

Employers’  liability.  Library  of  Congress. 
Select  list  of  works  relating  to  employers’ 
liability ; comp,  under  the  direction  of  A.  P. 
C.  Griffin.  Washington,  Gov.  Print.  Office, 
1906.  26  p.  O. 

Entomology.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture L.  Bulletin  no.  55 : Catalogue  of  pub- 
lications relating  to  entomology;  prep,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  librarian.  Washing- 
ton, Gov.  Print.  Office,  1906.  562  p.  O. 

French  Bibliographical  Society.  A So- 
ciete  Frangaise  de  Bibliographie  was  organized 
in  Paris,  April  27,  1906.  Its  object  is  “to  com- 
plete and  perfect  Tn  France  by  all  the  means 
in  its  power  the  bibliographical  equipment” 
(“I’outillage  bibliographique”) . Its  first  ef- 
forts will  be  devoted  to,  i,  the  improvement 
of  the  tools  of  general  current  bibliography; 
2,  the  continuation  and  improvement  of  the 
“Repertoire  des  revues  frangaises,”  published 
from  1899  to  1901,  by  D.  Jordell ; 3,  to  estab- 
lish, with  the  co-operation  of  the  public  au- 
thorities a bibliography  of  official  publica- 
tions. Meetings  of  the  society  will  be  held 
from  time  to  time,  at  which  reports  will  be 
made  on  the  undertakings  m progress,  and  on 
the  advance  of  bibliographical  science  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  and  there  will  be  dis- 
cussion of  such  questions  of  library  economy 
as  are  intimately  connected  with  bibliograph- 
ical questions.  The  first  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety was  held  at  the  Cercle  de  la  Librairie, 
1 17  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  Paris. 

Geology.  International  catalogue  of  scien- 
tific literature.  4th  annual  issue  [1904]. 
H : Geology.  London,  1906,  8°. 

German  literature.  Hinrichs’  funfjahrs- 
katalog  der  im  deutschen  buchhandel 
erschienenen  bficher  zeitschriften,  land- 
karten,  usw.  Titelverzeichnis  u.  sach- 
register.  bd.  ii,  1901-1905.  Lief.  i.  Leip- 
zig, Hinrichs,  1906.  48  p.  2.40  m. 
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Italian  history.  Annuario  bibliografico 
della  storia  d’ltalia  dal  sec.  iv  dell’  e.  v.  ai 
giorni  nostri ; dir.  da  A.  Crevellucci,  G. 
Monticola,  e F.  Pintor.  Pisa,  Spoerri, 
1906.  84+566  p.  18  1. 

Library  work  : a bibliography  and  digest  of 
current  library  literature,  v.  i,  nc.  2,  July, 
1906.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.  p.  25-48. 

Mechanics.  International  catalogue  of  sci- 
entific literature.  4th  annual  issue  [1904J. 
B : Mechanics.  London,  1906.  8°. 
Moliere.  Harvard  University  Library, 
Bibliographical  contributions,  ed.  by  W.  C. 
Lane,  librarian,  no.  57 : Catalogue  of  the 
Moliere  collection,  acquired  chiefly  from 
the  library  of  the  late  Ferdinand  Bocher; 
comp,  by  T.  F.  Currier  and  Ernest  L.  Gay. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1906.  148  p.  O. 

An  interesting  and  careful  piece  of  work. 
The  appendices  include  a study  and  review 
of  portraits  of  Moliere,  list  of  English  imi- 
tations and  translations  of  Moliere’s  plays, 
outline  of  the  shelf  arrangement  of  the  col- 
lection, and  a tabulation  of  the  tables  of  con- 
tents of  the  editions  and  translations  of  Mol- 
iere’s collected  work.  The  collection  here 
recorded  comprises  1793  v. 

Narragansett  country.  Brigham,  Clarence 
S.  A bibliography  of  the  Narragansett 
country.  {In  Bulletin  of  Bibliography,  July, 
p.  117-118.) 

Reprinted  from  the  handbook  issued  by  the 
local  committee  for  the  A.  L.  A.  Narragansett 
Pier  conference. 

— The  Narragansett  country:  a few  selected 
references.  {In  Providence  Public  Library 
Quarterly  Bulletin,  July,  p.  52-54.) 

Natural  science.  Bibliographic  der  deutsch- 
en  naturwissenschaftlichen  litteratur.  Hrsg. 
i.  A.  des  Reichsamtes  des  Innern  vom 
deutschen  Bureau  der  internationalen  Bib- 
liographic in  Berlin.  Bd.  8.  Nr.  1-3. 
Berlin:  H.  Paetel,  1906.  248  p.  20  m., 

Schbndruck-Ausg,  24  m. 

Negro  suffrage.  Library  of  Congress.  List 
of  discussions  of  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments, with  special  reference  to  negro  suf- 
frage; comp,  under  the  direction  of  A.  P.  C. 
Griffin.  Washington,  Gov.  Print.  Office, 
1906.  20  p.  O. 

Norwegian  literature.  Aarskatalog  over 
Norsk  litteratur  1905.  13  aarg.  af  Kvartals- 
katalog  over  Norsk  litteratur.  Udg.  af  den 


Norske  Boghandler  Forening;  med.  sys- 
tem. register  of  fortegnelse  over  Norske 
tidsskrifter.  Kristiania,  Jac.  Dybwad,  1906. 
76  p.  2 kr. 

Paleontology.  International  catalogue  of 
scientific  literature.  4th  annual  issue  [1904]. 
K : Palaeontology.  London,  1906.  8°. 

Polish  literature.  Estreicher,  K.  Bibli- 
cgrafia  Polska.  19.  stulecia  lata  1881-1900. 
T.  I,  A-F.  Kraskow,  Spolki  Ksiegarzy 
Polskich,  1906.  415  p. 

Pseudonyms.  Holzmann,  M.,  and  Bohatta, 
H.  Deutsches  pseudonymenlexikon ; aus 
den  quellen  bearbeitet.  Wien,  Akad.  Ver- 
lag  f.  Kunst  u.  Wiss.,  1906.  24+328  p.  30  m. 

Psychology.  Psychological  index,  no.  12 : a 
bibliography  of  the  literature  of  psychology 
and  the  cognate  subjects  for  1905;  com- 
piled by  Howard  C.  Warren  and  others. 
8+192  p.  8°. 

This  well  known  bibliography  contains  no 
new  features  this  year.  2727  titles  are  listed. 

Russian  Zemstvo.  Karavaev,  V.  F.  Bibli- 
ograficeskij  obzor  zemskoj  statisticeskoj  i 
ocenocnoj  literatury  so  vremeni  ucrezden- 
ija  zemstv.,  1864-1903  g.  Vyp.  i.  S.  Pe- 
tersburg, M.  P.  Frolova,  1906.  7+426  p. 

2 rubles. 

Sabin’s  Bibliotheca  Americana.  Work 
on  the  continuation  of  Sabin’s  “Dictionary  of 
books  relating  to  America”  was  begun  in 
May  under  a grant  from  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution of  Washington,  by  Wilberforce  Fames, 
Lenox  librarian  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  and  two  assistants.  It  is  announced 
that  the  work  will  be  completed  within  two 
years. 


Bote#  anb  (Siueries 


Bulletins  on  book  buying.  — Bulletin  26 
(June)  of  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  book 
buying  appears  in  an  octavo  sheet  instead  of 
in  card  form.  It  is  a plea  to  librarians  to  co- 
operate by  becoming  members  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  by  joining  in  any  general  movement  to 
unite  library  book  buyers  for  definite  action. 
Enclosed  with  the  circular  is  a return  postal 
card,  listing  “books  reported  out  of  print”  and 
“poorly  made  books.”  Librarians  are  asked 
to  check  any  titles  of  the  former  books  that 
they  would  buy,  if  reprinted,  and  any  titles 
on  the  latter  list  that  they  consider  poor  in 
printing,  paper,  presswork  and  binding,  and 
to  return  the  card  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  A.  E.  Bostwick. 
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Webster's  dictionary,  Wark  edition.  — 
An  edition  of  Webster’s  dictionary  with  the 
title  “Webster’s  universal  dictionary”  and  the 
imprint  Philadelphia,  Henry  Wark,  1905-06, 
has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  Philadel- 
■phia  librarians  by  the  agent  for  the  book.  It 
is  an  Ogilvie  dictionary  with  a separate  title- 
page  bearing  the  Wark  imprint.  At  first  sight 
the  dictionary  appeals  to  the  librarian  because 
there  is  no  appendix  as  in  the  Merriam  “In- 
ternational,” but  on  examination  it  is  found 
to  be  based  on  the  International  but  revised 
so  that  new  words  such  as  automobile.  X-ray, 
radium,  etc.,  appear  in  their  proper  alphabetic 
place.  The  definitions  are  not  the  same  as 
those  in  the  International  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  different.  The  editors’  names  are 
obscure  ones.  The  Ogilvie  dictionary  which 
is  now  selling  throughout  the  country  — the 
Wark  imprint  being  used  chiefly  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia district  — is  the  one  about  which 
there  is  at  the  present  time  a lawsuit  brought 
by  Merriam  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  Ogil- 
vie has  the  right  to  use  the  name  of  Webster. 
On  the  whole  the  Ogilvie  dictionary  offers 
no  advantage  over  the  “International”  ex- 
cept in  the  one  alphabet  of  words,  while  the 
authoritative  editing  of  the  “International” 

■ outweighs  this  one  advantage. 

Alice  B.  Kroeger. 

Worcester  Public  Library  Finding  list 
OF  MUSIC.  — It  seems  a long  time  to  wait  un- 
til now  to  make  a remark  about  a book  no- 
tice in  the  Journal  of  March.  I refer  to  the 
notice  of  the  “Finding  list  of  music”  issued 
by  this  library.  Of  course,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  we  have  not  aimed  to  make 
anything  like  a complete  list  of  books  of  mu- 
■‘sic,  and  that  we  buy  but  few  books  about 
music  or  musicians  in  other  languages  than 
Ei  glish.  The  reason  I write  is  that  I fear  _ 
that  the  libraries  other  than  very  large  ones 
will  conclude  that  our  collection  is  not  se- 
lected with  especial  regard  to  the  actual  needs 
of  this  and  similar  communities.  On  the 
.contrary,  I think  that  other  communities  can 
get  valuable  suggestions  from  the  use  of  our 
finding  list.  In  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  list, 
there  is  room  for  differences  of  opinion.  We 
like  the  form  used. 

Samuel  S.  Green,  Librarian. 

The  author  of  the  finding  list  wishes  to  add 
the  following  words  about  scores : As  Mr. 
Green  has  made  the  foregoing  remark,  I will 
add  that  I am  uncertain  whether  the  criticism 
on  “I  pagliacci”  and  “Cavalleria  rusticana” 
is  directed  toward  my  use  of  the  term 
“score,”  or  toward  my  classification  of  the 
operas  in  question.  Presuming  now  the  lat- 
ter to  be  the  case,  I will  say  simply  that  cer- 
tain persons  of  my  acquaintance,  whose  mu- 
sical knowledge  is  respected,  agree  with  me 
that  these  two  works  might  reasonably  be 
< classified  with  light  operas. 

Robert  K.  Shaw,  Assistant-librarian. 


‘New  Shakespeareana”  and  periodical 
agents.  — I have  read  with  interest  and 
amazement  the  communication  from  the 
Shakespeare  Press,  of  Westfield,  N.  J.,  pub- 
lished in  the  June  number  of  the  Library 
journal.  I unblushingly  confess  myself  to 
be  the  “new  librarian”  who,  “with  the  naivete 
of  a newcomer,”  has  dared  to  question  the 
methods  of  the  Shakespeare  Press,  as  well 
as  their  presentation  of  the  facts  in  this 
case. 

The  facts  are  as  follows  i Our  former  peri- 
odical agent  having  retired  from  business,  we 
found  it  advantageous  to  place  all  our  Amer- 
ican subscriptions  with  a local  dealer.  The 
latter  sent  the  Shakespeare  Press  a statement 
to  this  effect,  and  intimated,  I suppose,  that 
he  expected  the  usual  trade  discount.  The 
Shakespeare  Press  thereupon  sent  us  a note 
stating  that  they  allowed  no  discounts  and 
that  they  objected  to  dealing  through  agents. 
We  then  asked  them  to  send  their  bill  to  our 
agent  for  the  full  amount;  but  they  simply 
sent  us  a new  bill  wi^h  postage  added  (to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  correspondence,  as  they 
explained  later)  and  appended  this  note:  “If 

Mr.  1 — obtains  any  new  subscription  for 

us  he  will  be  entitled  to  twenty-five  cents  dis- 
count on  same,  and  fifteen  cents  on  renewals.” 
As  this  seemed  inconsistent  with  their  claim 
in  a previous  letter  (and  now  clashes  with 
their  boast  in  the  L.  j.  that  the  Press  “would 
consider  it  beneath  its  dignity  to  pay  com- 
missions to  anybody”)  the  head  of  our  order 
department  asked  for  an  explanation  and  once 
more  requested  them  to  send  the  bill  to  our 
agent,  whom  of  course  we  had  already  paid 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  the  entire 
amount  of  all  our  American  subscriptions. 
Not  being  able  to  understand  such  a transac- 
tion, the  Shakespeare  Press  wrote  in  high 
dudgeon  to  the  president  of  the  university, 
and  also  eased  their  feelings  by  sending  a 
communication  to  the  columns  of  the  L.  j. 
This  communication  seems  to  contain  several 
contradictions : the  writer  first  claims  that  for 
the  last  five  years  we  have  paid  them  the  full 
amount  in  advance,  and  then  he  goes  on  to 
complain  that  we  have  been  paying  less  than 
the  subscription  price  to  agents.  As  the  mag- 
azine has  been  running  only  five  years  one  or 
the  other  of  these  statements  must  be  wrong. 
We  need  not  point  out  such  other  facts  as 
that  we  never  claimed  to  have  paid  as  low  a 
price  as  we  are  quoted  as  having  paid;  that 
we  have  records  of  all  such  transactions,  and 
that  we  trust  them  in  preference  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Shakespeare  Press  (for  the  latter 
say  that  they  cannot  afford  sufficient  clerical 
assistance  to  keep  track  of  all  these  details). 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  do  not  find  any  cause 
for  mistrusting  our  agents,  with  whom  we 
have  the  pleasantest  and  most  cordial  rela- 
tions. 

Theodore  W.  Koch, 

University  of  Michigan  Library. 
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'T'HE  problems  which  confront  librarians 
appear  in  a kaleidoscopic  arrangement, 
year  after  year,  in  new  relations  to  each  other. 
Fixing  our  ancntion  upon  them  at  these  an- 
nual conferences  we  find  that  by  the  shifting 
'of  time  certain  topics  which  in  previous  years 
received  our  consideration  have  been  moved 
aside,  and  form  a background,  as  it  were,  for 
that  particular  phase  of  library  development 
■or  economy  which,  for  the  time  being,  has  as- 
sumed the  most  prominent  position  among  the 
■subjects  demanding  attention. 

The  presidents  of  the  American  Library 
Association  have  represented  different  kinds 
of  libraries  — subscription,  proprietary,  uni- 
wersity,  public.  This  year,  speaking  for  the 
large  public  library,  I wish  to  present  one 
•effect  of  their  growth  and  some  of  the  con- 
tributing causes.  I shall  hope  to  show  how 
the  expansion  of  the  public  library  system  has 
imposed  new  duties  upon  the  librarian,  in- 
creased his  responsibilities  and  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him,  in  the  organization  and  conduct 
■of  his  library,  to  follow  the  methods  of  the 
business  world. 

This  is  a subject  which  .should  appeal  to 
librarians  of  all  public  libraries  regardless  of 
their  size,  for  it  is  true  that  the  librarian  of 
the  small  library  is  called  upon  to  meet,  only 
in  a less  degree,  the  same  problems  that  con- 
front the  librarian  of  the  large  library. 

Times  have  indeed  changed.  There  are 
those  who  claim  that  the  old  style  librarian 
who  knew  books  has  disappeared  and  his 
place  has  been  taken  by  the  modem  librarian, 
who  acts  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  insti- 
tution. Such  critics  sigh  for  the  library  of  old, 
with  its  musty  tomes  and  its  air  of  seclusion 
and  repose;  they  long  for  the  return  of  the 
librarian  with  his  quiet,  dignified,  studious 


air,  and  they  resent  the  change  to  the  utmost. 
There  is  some  foundation  for  this  criticism. 
Since  that  body  of  enthusiastic,  tireless,  in- 
domitable workers  founded  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876, 
and  adopted  as  their  motto,  “The  best  reading, 
for  the  largest  number,  at  the  least  cost,”  a 
new  kind  of  librarian  has  appeared.  He  is 
no  better  than  the  old ; but  he  is  different. 
We  believe  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the 
effort  to  live  up  to  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  motto  of  the  association. 

The  librarian  of  a generation  or  more  ago 
had  many  advantages  over  his  successor.  He 
was  always  with  and  among  his  books,  his 
desk  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  his  work 
directly  in  touch  with  them.  He  had  little  to 
do  with  the  details  of  the  management  of  the 
library.  In  those  days  the  initiative  in  all 
progressive  schemes  was  taken  by  the  board 
of  trustees  or  committees  of  the  board,  and  it 
usually  happened  that  a policy  would  be 
adopted,  or  action  taken  without  consultation 
with  the  librarian.  In  some  libraries,  even  in 
large  cities,  the  librarian  did  not  attend  the 
board  or  committee  meetings.  He  was  merely 
a “keeper  of  books,”  and  being  thus  permitted 
to  pursue  his  studious  ways,  his  character  and 
mind  were  enriched  from  his  long  and  inti- 
mate association  with  books,  and  he  became, 
as  some  one  has  described  him,  “a  living 
catalog  and  a walking  encyclopaedia.” 

The  modern  librarian,  from  the  standpoint 
of  personal  gain,  has  undoubtedly  lost  much 
of  the  joy  of  being  a librarian.  He  has  a 
private  office  away  from  the  collection,  or  he 
may  be  unfortunate  enough  to  have  his  office 
altogether  outside  of  the  library  building 
where  the  good  smell  of  old  books  never 
reaches  him.  That  man  deserves  pity.  So 
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situated,  he  is  likely  to  get  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  needs  of  the  public  whom  he  is  try- 
ing to  serve. 

The  present-day  librarian  has  taken  on 
duties  formerly  borne  by  the  trustees,  and 
through  force  of  circumstances  rather  than 
inclination,  he  is  obliged  to  devote  much  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  business  man- 
agement of  the  institution. 

The  increase  in  the  appropriations  made  to 
libraries,  and  the  amount  of  work  which  an 
up-to-date  library  is  expected  to  perform, 
have  made  it  necessary  for  a librarian  to  be- 
come more  of  a business  manager  than  his 
predecessor.  He  must  see  that  the  income  of 
the  library  is  wisely  and  economically  ex- 
pended, and  that  the  needs  of  the  institution 
are  so  represented  to  trustees  and  the  city 
officials  as  to  secure  sufficient  money  to  carry 
on  the  work.  He  must  keep  in  contact  with 
the  busy  workers  and  professional  men  of 
the  community,  so  that  he  may  be  prompt  in 
seizing  every  opportunity  for  extending  the 
usefulness  of  the  library. 

Trustees  have  realized  that  better  results 
are  obtained  Vv'hen  the  librarian  is  really  the 
active  executive  head.  They  expect  him  to 
make  recommendations,  and  after  they,  as  a 
legislative  body,  have  accepted  and  adopted 
them,  to  see  that  they  are  carried  into  execu- 
tion. 

The  spirit  of  expansion  and  progress  which 
has  characterized  the  age  has  been  caught  by 
the  library  profession.  By  the  formation  of 
the  American  Library  Association  the  libra- 
rians who  constituted  that  association  were 
banded  together  for  aggressive  work,  and  it 
is  because  of  the  unity  of  their  action  and  the 
earnestness  of  their  purpose  that  so  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  short  space  of  thirty 
years.  As  a result  of  the  interchange  of  ideas 
which  these  conferences  have  encouraged, 
those  who  have  been  most  progressive  in  the 
profession  have  been  able  to  influence  their 
more  conservative  co-workers  to  reach  out 
and  extend  their  field  of  operation.  Experi- 
ments tried  in  one  place  with  success  have 
been  adopted  elsewhere. 

We  have  worked  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries  upon  a sound  basis.  Laws 


providing  for  their  maintenance  have  been 
enacted  in  one  state  after  another.  Organ- 
ized aid  for  towns  and  cities  wishing  to  es- 
tablish libraries  has  been  provided.  The  ar- 
ranging and  cataloging  of  books  has  become- 
a science. 

All  of  these  things  and  many  others  the 
American  Library  Association  has  accom- 
plished through  committees  and  individuals. 
“The  library  movement,”  says  a recent  re- 
port, “has  now  reached  a stage  in  its  devel- 
opment at  which  it  would  seem  that  present 
methods  may  be  modified,  with  great  gain  in> 
efficiency,  and  a relatively  diminished  ex- 
penditure.” The  early  workers  in  the  modem' 
library  movement  saw  the  desirability  of  a 
unification  of  library  interests  and  methods,, 
and  did  all  they  could  to  secure  that  end. 

Before  much  more  can  be  done,  organiza- 
tion must  extend  to  the  association  itself.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation committee  on  ways  and  means  will 
report  such  a sum.  of  money  on  hand  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  permanent  headquar- 
ters as  will  justify  the  Association  in  making- 
a start  in  this  direction,  even  if  it  be  of  the 
humblest  character. 

In  these  days 'System  and  organization  are 
indispensable  in  library  management.  The 
labor  saving  devices  which  have  been  invented 
for  the  modern  man  of  affairs  have  not  result- 
ed in  giving  him  more  leisure,  but  have  beerr 
designed  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  accom- 
plish more  work  in  a given  time.  The  libra- 
rian has  studied  business  methods  only  that 
he,  like  the  business  man,  may  save  time  in 
one  direction  to  expend  it  in  another.  The 
library  which  is  not  well  organized  will  meet 
the  same  fate  as  the  commercial  house  which 
has  an  incompetent  head. 

Not  only  libraries,  but  other  educational  in- 
stitutions and  systems  have  been  established 
on  such  a large  scale  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  adopt  modern  methods  so  that  the  best  re- 
sults and  the  most  economic  administration 
might  be  secured.  What  is  said  of  the  college 
or  university  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
public  library,  that  for  their  successful  ad- 
ministration the  scholar  is  not  so  much  needed 
as  the  man  of  practical  ability. 
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We  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
development  of  the  school  system,  with  which 
our  growth  may  very  well  be  compared. 

Although  the  truism  that  “knowledge  is 
power”  had  been  accepted  by  people  of  all 
ages  and  all  stages  of  progress,  it  was  long 
before  the  belief  developed  that  even  the 
common  people  might  be  educated,  and  that 
the  safety  of  the  nation  Vv'ould  depend  upon 
the  intelligence,  not  of  the  few,  but  of  the 
whole  community.  The  rapid  spread  of  this 
idea  and  the  results  which  followed  the  quick- 
ening of  the  minds  of  the  common  people  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  pages  from  the 
history  of  the  civilization  of  man.  But  even 
after  this  wonderful  awakening  of  the  people 
to  the  realization  of  their  power  it  was  some 
time  before  it  was  admitted  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  educate  the  young  and 
prepare  them  for  their  responsibilities  as  citi- 
zens, and  further,  that  all  the  people  should 
be  taxed  to  support  this  work.  As  soon  as 
the  need  of  general  education  was  fully  un- 
derstood, and  after  the  people  of  the  country 
had  declared  that  “schools  and  means  of  edu- 
cation shall  forever  be  encouraged,”  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  conception  of  what  consti- 
tuted education  should  expand.  In  this  coun- 
try the  public  schools  at  first  provided  only 
the  most  elementary  instruction,  while  stu- 
dents who  wished  academic  or  college  train- 
ing must  procure  it  at  their  own  expense.  It 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
that  Horace  Mann  began  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity for  free  high  schools.  The  establishment 
of  these  schools  was  rapid.  Then  followed 
the  state  university  for  higher  education.  The 
library  has  practically  followed  the  same 
lines.  Although  libraries  had  been  estab- 
lished in  America  by  the  colonists,  they  were 
in  most  instances  accessible  only  to  subscrib- 
ers, members  of  certain  societies  or  a limited 
number  in  the  community.  As  the  high  school 
and  state  university  were  the  outgrowth  of 
the  academy  and  college,  so  the  public  library, 
maintained  at  public  expense,  has  been  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  subscription  and  pro- 
prietary library.  The  state  thus  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  providing  public  libraries  as 
an  additional  means  for  the  education  of  its 
people. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Library  Association  we  have  with 
us  the  president  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  and  others  who  are  directly  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  the  schools  with  the 
libraries.  We  bid  them  a hearty  welcome, 
and  express  the  hope  that  the  result  of  the 
joint  session  which  is  to  be  held  on  Monday 
morning  may  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  both 
associations. 

Without  anticipating  the  work  of  that  day, 
it  seems  peculiarly  fitting  at  this  point  to  con- 
sider briefly  the  relations  which  the  schools 
and  libraries  should  bear  towards  each  other. 

The  public  library  must  acknowledge  its  in- 
debtedness to  the  public  schools,  first,  be- 
cause the  latter  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
former,  and  made  possible  the  rapid  growth 
and  development  of  the  library  movement  in 
this  country,  and  second,  because  librarians 
as  co-workers  in  the  great  cause  of  education 
can  learn  so  much  from  the  example  and  ex- 
perience of  the  public  school. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  for 
school  and  library  authorities  to  agree  upon 
relates  to  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
books  not  directly  connected  with  the  school 
studies. 

In  some  cities  the  board  of  education  by 
supplying  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools  books 
for  home  circulation  is  undertaking  a work 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  public  library; 
while  in  other  cities  the  books  to  be  used  in 
this  way  are  furnished  by  the  public  library 
even  though  distributed  through  the  public 
schools.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  proper 
division.  The  library  has  been  established  to 
furnish  books  for  home  reading  for  people  of 
all  ages.  Would  it  not  be  a fair  apportion- 
ment for  the  board  of  education  to  supply  in 
addition  to  text  books  reference  books  and  re- 
quired supplementary  reading,  and  the  library 
books  intended  merely  for  circulation? 

It  is  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  political  econ- 
omy that  two  departments  deriving  their  in- 
come from  the  same  source  should  attempt  to 
do  the  same  work.  Libraries  might  just  as 
fairly  start  kindergartens,  and  ask  for  money 
from  the  city  to  support  them,  as  for  the 
board  of  education  to  buy,  control,  and  dis- 
tribute books  for  circulation  among  pupils 
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without  any  co-operation  with  the  local  li- 
brary. 

Dr.  Harper,  in  “The  trend  of  higher  edu- 
cation,” says : “It  is  pitiable  to  find  that  many 
graduates  of  our  best  colleges  are  unable  in 
taking  up  the  more  advanced  work  in  divinity 
or  any  graduate  courses  to  make  good  use  of 
books.  They  can  find  nothing;  do  not  know 
how  to  proceed  to  find  anything.  No  more 
important,  no  more  useful  training  can  be 
given  men  in  college  than  that  which  relates 
to  the  use  of  books.”  If  this  is  true  of  the 
college  graduate,  how  much  truer  it  must  be 
of  the  man  whose  school  life  has  not  extended 
beyond  the  grammar  or  the  high  school. 

A recent  article  in  one  of  the  magazines  has 
deplored  the  fact  that  public  libraries  are  so 
infrequently  used  by  men.  Dr.  E.  A.  Birge, 
in  an  article  which  appears  in  the  May  Li- 
brary Journal,  deals  in  detail  with  this  subject. 
Is  it  strange  that  if  a man  who  has  had  the 
advantages  of  what  we  term  the  higher  edu- 
cation has  failed  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
books  — as  tools,  the  artisan  or  mechanic 
should  be  slow  in  discovering  their  value  in 
his  work?  Isn’t  this  an  opportunity  for  the 
closest  co-operation  between  the  schools  and 
the  library,  and  does  it  not  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  training  children  at  an  early  age 
to  use  books? 

At  a recent  meeting  held  in  behalf  of  tech- 
nical and  industrial  education,  Prof.  Charles 
R.  Richards  said:  “When  we  face  the  ques- 
tion of  training  the  actual  hand  workers  in 
any  industry,  we  face  the  problem  of  gaining 
time  for  instruction  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  means  of  support  for  any 
great  length  of  time  beyond  the  compulsory 
school  age.  Any  real  solution  must  consist 
in  reconciliation  between  these  two  elements 
of  instruction  and  support.” 

The  public  library  cannot  give  the  boy  or 
man  the  instruction  he  desires,  but  it  can  give 
him  books  from  which  he  may  gain  for  him- 
self, if  he  has  the  perseverance,  the  knowledge 
he  covets.  Men  who  seldom  use  the  library 
are  slow  to  take  advantage  of  what  the  library 
offers.  In  fact  unless  natural  students  they 
are  not  likely  to  turn  to  the  library  for  help. 
We  believe  that  the  boys  who  to-day  use  our 


children’s  rooms  with  such  a feeling  of  per- 
sonal ownership  and  pride  will,  as  the  men 
of  to-morrow,  be  the  most  loyal  supporters  of 
the  library  and  the  most  appreciative  patrons. 

The  public  library  has  been  called  “the  peo- 
ple’s university.”  It  was  supposed  to  take 
up  the  work  of  education  where  the  schools 
left  off.  The  establishment  of  children’s 
rooms  in  the  public  libraries  has  made  neces- 
sary a modification  of  this  statement.  Edu- 
cators are  coming  to  realize  that  the  library  is 
not  only  a supplement  to  but  an  adj  unct  of  the 
public  school. 

One  difference  between  the  school  work  and 
library  work  is  this  — that  up  to  a certain  age 
school  attendance  is  made  compulsory,  while 
from  the  very  beginning  the  library  merely 
invites  the  child  to  come  within  its  doors. 
The  aim  of  the  library  is  to  lead  the  child  so 
that  he  may  gradually  form  not  only  the  read- 
ing habit,  but  the  library  habit,  and  continue 
the  use  of  books  after  he  leaves  school. 

The  importance  of  work  with  children  in 
the  immediate  future  is  even  greater  than 
that  with  adults,  because  those  of  us  who 
have  had  experience  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  direct  the  adult  to  any  line  of  study.  The 
child  and  the  youth,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  taken  at  an  age  when  they  can  be  guided 
and  directed  until  they  become  men  and 
women.  After  such  a training,  the  child  who 
becomes  a mechanic,  an  artisan,  a clerk,  a 
manufacturer  or  student  in  a learned  profes- 
sion, knows  how  to  use  the  tools  at  his  hand 
in  the  most  satisfactory  way.  If  the  best  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained  it  is  essential  that  the 
public  school  and  the  public  library  — the  two 
great  factors  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
city  — shall  work  in  the  utmost  harmony. 
The  adjustment  of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
relations  of  the  schools  and  library  requires 
tact  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  systems. 

To  return  to  the  comparison  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  two  .systems. 

Step  by  step  the  requirements  for  the 
school  teacher  have  increased,  until  no  one  is 
eligible  for  appointment  in  the  public  schools 
who  does  not  have  a diploma  from  a training 
school  for  teachers.  To-day  a similar  prep- 
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aration  is  essential  for  the  library  assistant, 
and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  no  library 
will  accept  as  an  assistant  one  who  has  not 
made  a special  study  of  library  economy  in  a 
recognized  school. 

By  the  development  of  branch  systems  the 
administrative  duties  of  the  librarian,  like 
those  of  the  school  superintendent,  have  be- 
come more  arduous  and  complex.  Instead  of 
one  building,  for  example,  to  look  after,  he 
has  many  — often  at  great  distances  from 
each  other.  Their  equipment  and  manage- 
ment demand  much  care  and  thought.  Differ- 
ent sections  of  the  same  city  may  have  dif- 
ferent needs.  These  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered so  that  the  library  may  not  fail  in  its 
mission,  and  yet  so  that  one  section  may  not 
be  favored  above  another. 

As  the  time  when  one  school  was  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  town  has  passed, 
so  it  is  rapidly  approaching  when  not  only 
each  town  and  city  will  have  a public  library 
supported  by  taxation,  but  each  city  of  con- 
siderable size  will  have  libraries  in  different 
sections.  It  will  no  more  think  of  compelling 
all  of  its  inhabitants  to  go  to  one  central  point 
for  books^  than  of  compelling  all  of  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  to  go  to  one  school.  Dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  the  number  of  branch 
systems  has  steadily  increased  and  we  do  not 
see  the  end. 

The  chief  librarian,  like  the  school  .superin- 
tendent, finds  as  his  system  grows  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  him  to  sub-divide  his  work 
in  order  that  he  may  be  freed  from  too  close 
attention  to  details  and  may  be  enabled  to 
view  and  direct  the  work  of  the  system  as  a 
whole. 

Methods  of  work  which  are  unquestionably 
good  in  a small  library,  under  one  roof,  may 
be  wasteful  if  carried  on  in  twenty  or  more 
branches  of  a system.  The  librarian,  like  the 
business  man,  must  constantly  ask  the  ques- 
tion, “Does  the  result  justify  the  expense  in- 
volved?” and  if  he  finds  that  it  does  not, 
the  work  must  be  simplified. 

This  question  of  expense,  however,  is  one 
which  is  not  always  understood  — especially 
by  city  officials.  A word  on  this  subject  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 


Some  one  has  said  that  “Between  the  reader 
and  the  book  stands  the  librarian,  and  the 
librarian  is  more  the  friend  of  the  book  than 
of  the  reader.”  Such  a comment  causes  us  to 
pause  and  ask  if  we  are  paying  too  much  at- 
tention to  the  book  and  too  little  to  the  reader. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  the  cost  of  cata- 
loging books,  circulating  them,  and  maintain- 
ing the  library  is  too  great  in  comparison  with 
the  cost  of  the  books  themselves,  or,  to  put  it 
in  another  way,  that  the  amount  appropriated 
for  books  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  library  appropriation.  Possibly 
there  has  been  too  great  a tendency  toward 
details  in  certain  directions,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  cost  of  a library  is  more 
like  that  of  the  school  system,  and  entirely 
different  from  a commercial  venture.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  bookstore  and  newspaper. 
The  first  outlay  is  the  principal  item.  The 
newspaper  receives  its  income  from  advertise- 
ments and  from  circulation  — the  bookstore 
from  profits  on  the  sale  of  books.  The  library, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  no  income  to  depend 
upon  except  the  appropriation  which  is  given 
it  by  the  city,  or  the  interest  on  its  endow- 
ment. In  a word,  it  uses  its  capital  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  no  financial  return  is 
expected. 

By  outsiders  the  cost  of  cataloging  is  con- 
sidered out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
the  book.  A student  was  once  asked  by  a 
schoolmaster:  “With  what  feelings  ought  we 
to  regard  the  Decalogue?”  The  answer  came 
from  one  w'ho  had  no  very  clear  idea  of 
what  was  meant  by  the  Decalogue,  but  who 
had  a due  sense  both  of  the  occasion  and  of 
the  question  — “Master,  with  feelings  of  de- 
votion mingled  with  awe.”  Too  many  of  us 
assume  this  attitude  of  devotion  toward  the 
catalog,  and  seem  to  feel  justified  in  expend- 
ing any  amount  of  money  by  going  into  the 
most  elaborate  details.  Possibly  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  too  far  in  the  direction  of  de- 
tails, but  there  are  healthy  indications  of  its 
coming  back  in  the  direction  of  less  elaborate 
methods.  This  may  be  attributed  in  a large 
measure  to  the  work  which  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  done  in  printing  and  distribut- 
ing catalog  cards. 
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Another  indication  of  economy  is  the  lim- 
itation of  the  size  of  branch  buildings.  The 
value  of  books  at  a branch  is  not  in  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  on  the  shelves,  but  in  their 
usefulness.  As  a general  thing  a branch  is 
built  with  a limited  capacity,  without  any 
provision  for  future  growth,  the  consensus 
of  opinion  being  that  a branch  should  contain 
not  more  than  25,000  volumes  of  live,  active 
books. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  at  the  Magnolia  con- 
ference, drew  the  attention  of  librarians  to 
the  Quincy  (Mass.)  method  of  weeding  out 
books  seldom  used,  as  first  recommended  by 
Charles  Francis  Adams.  The  necessity  for 
this  “weeding  out”  is  first  felt  by  branches. 
Librarians  are  giving  serious  consideration  to 
this  subject,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  some 
libraries  will  adopt  the  method  of  taking  from 
the  branehes  books  whieh  have  not  circulated 
for  a given  time  — say  two,  three  or  five 
years,  and  sending  them  to  a storehouse  — 
whether  that  be  the  eentral  library  or  some 
other  building. 

The  question  of  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  colleetion  at  the  central  building  is  likely 
to  be  worked  out  on  a modification  of  the  plan 
suggested  by  President  Eliot. 

A most  potent  faetor  in  the  changed  condi- 
tions in  the  library  world  is  the  money, 
amounting  to  over  $40,000,000,  which  Andrew 
Carnegie  has  given  toward  the  erection  of 
library  buildings.  The  story  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie’s boyhood  resolution,  to  establish  free 
libraries,  if  wealth  ever  came  to  him,  and  the 
reason  which  prompted  it,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition.  Mr.  Carnegie  in  explain- 
ing his  reason  for  having  decided  upon  the 
building  of  libraries  as  the  field  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  money  said : “I  think  it  fruit- 
ful in  the  extreme  because  the  library  gives 
nothing  for  nothing,  because  it  helps  only 
those  that  help  themselves,  because  it  does 
not  sap  the  foundation  of  manly  independence, 
because  it  does  not  pauperize,  because  it 
stretches  a hand  to  the  aspiring  and  places 
a ladder  upon  which  they  can  only  ascend  by 
doing  the  climbing  themselves.  This  is  not 
charity,  this  is  not  philanthropy,  it  is  the  peo- 
ple themselves  helping  themselves  by  taxing 


themselves.”  “It  is  not  what  I am  able  to 
give,  but  what  I am  able  to  induce  others  to 
give,  which  does  the  real  good  which  I seek 
to  accomplish.” 

What  greater  good  can  man  do? 

Only  last  year  one  of  the  prominent  literary 
magazines  said : “Carnegie  would  have  done 
a far  greater  service  had  he  put  into  model 
tenements  or  hospitals  the  money  he  has  in- 
vested in  libraries.”  Even  so  brilliant  a man 
as  District  Attorney  Jerome,  of  New  York, 
denounced  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gifts  in  these 
words ; “I  for  one  believe  that  it  is  unwise  to 
take  millions  from  the  pockets  of  the  toilers 
down  in  Homestead  and  build  useless  libra- 
ries. Better  forget  the  name  of  Carnegie  and 
leave  that  money  with  the  men  who  earned  it, 
and  make  their  homes  happy.  I believe  in 
law  and  order,  but  if  I lived  in  one  of  those 
miserable  hovels  in  the  iron  and  steel  dis- 
trict and  needed  money  for  a loved  one,  I 
should  not  view  the  founding  of  these  libra- 
ries with  complaisance.”  Mr.  Jerome  went 
further,  and  said  that  the  Carnegie  libraries 
in  New  York  City  were  not  used  and  never 
could  be.  These  are  strong  words  from  a 
gifted  man,  but  statistics  showing  the  use  of 
the  new  buildings' as  compared  with  the  old 
indicate  that  he  has  not  investigated  the  sub- 
ject with  legal  thoroughness.  We  as  libra- 
rians know  that  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gifts  have 
stimulated  library  endowments,  library  appro- 
priations, library  architecture,  and  library  ac- 
tivities all  along  the  line.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
say  whether  the  money  given  in  this  way 
could  have  been  more  wisely  expended,  but 
whether  we  as  trustees  have  made  the  best 
possible  use  of  it. 

It  is  probable  that  the  community  which 
provides  its  own  building  holds  its  head 
higher  than  the  one  which  has  received  an 
endowment,  but  the  fact  remains  that  hun- 
dreds if  not  thousands  of  communities  in  this 
country  and  in  the  old  would  still  be  without 
public  libraries  to-day  were  it  not  for  the 
generosity  of  Andrew  Carnegie. 

As  a consequence  of  the  growth  of  library 
building,  due  so  largely  to  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
munificence,  librarians  have  taken  up  the 
study  of  library  architecture  and  building 
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■construction  in  order  that  they  might  lay  a 
solid  foundation  of  information  and  knowl- 
edge for  future  use. 

The  librarian  thus  grounded  is  prepared  to 
tell  why  certain  features  are  practicable  and 
certain  others  undesirable.  He  is  able  to  ren- 
der assistance  to  trustees  in  selecting  a site, 
in  choosing  an  architect,  in  reading  plans  and 
specifications,  in  obtaining  estimates,  and  in 
•awarding  contracts.  In  a word,  he  is  enabled 
to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  library  are 
properly  protected  on  all  sides. 

Every  librarian  has  a strong,  well-defined, 
and  laudable  desire  to  plan  a library  building 
according  to  his  own  ideas  of  what  it  should 
■contain  and  how  it  should  be  arranged.  No 
one  can  tell  how  soon  he  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  and  unless  he  has  obtained  at 
least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  architecture 
he  cannot  be  certain  that  suggestions  he  may 
make  are  feasible  and  practicable. 

The  interest  in  the  subject  of  library  archi- 
tecture has  become  so  keen  that  the  program 
■committee  has  decided  to  devote  an  entire 
session  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  so 
I have  only  touched  upon  it  here.  We  hope 
that  the  discussions  at  that  session  will  be 
•suggestive,  alike  to  those  who  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  library  building,  and 
those  who  have  just  begun  the  study  of  the 
subject.  If  as  a result  of  this  meeting,  archi- 
tects and  librarians  can  agree  upon  some  meth- 
od by  which  plans  can  be  purcha.sed  from  one 
architect  and  used  by  another  we  shall  feel  that 
the  discussion  has  indeed  been  worth  while. 

We  have  thus  noted  a few  of  the  promi- 
nent causes  which  have  called  the  librarian 
from  his  life  of  quiet  and  seclusion  to  take 
his  place  among  educators  and  business  men. 
We  have  endeavored  to  show  how  the  trans- 
formation of  the  library  from  a storehouse 
for  books  to  a vital  educational  force  in  the 
community  has  called  for  a corresponding 
change  in  the  librarian  to  enable  him  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  which  the  changed  con- 
ditions have  placed  upon  him. 


But  with  all  this  modern  rush  and  worry 
and  attention  to  administrative  details  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  library 
is  an  educational  institution.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  business  manager  can  ever  sup- 
plant the  scholar  in  the  library,  the  school  or 
the  college.  The  ideal  librarian  undoubtedly 
combines  the  strong  points  of  both,  but  such  a 
combination  is  rarely  found  because  the  quali- 
fications of  the  one  are,  in  a measure,  antago- 
nistic to  the  other.  No  one  man  is  capable, 
either  physically  or  mentally,  of  meeting  all  the 
requirements  for  the  successful  administration 
of  the  library.  To  reach  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  the  great  public  library  must  have 
not  only  its  executive  whose  guiding  hand  will 
steer  the  craft  through  all  kinds  of  business 
dangers,  but  also  scholarly,  studious  men  and 
women  who  know  books  and  how  to  use  them. 
Both  are  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  large 
library.  The  wise  administrator  is  the  one 
who.  while  keeping  his  eyes  upon  the  needs  of 
the  whole  system,  has  the  ability  to  discover 
the  specialists  who  are  needed  to  round  out 
the  work  of  the  library,  and  to  place  each  in 
his  own  particular  niche. 

The  public  library  is  no  longer  a luxury;  it 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  making  of 
good  citizens.  It  is  as  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  as  the  public  parks,  public  play- 
grounds and  public  schools. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  new  library  move- 
ment we  were  led  by  Winsor,  Poole,  Cutter, 
Green  and  Dewey.  They  were  the  pioneers, 
and  as  such  did  splendid  work.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  to  keep  close  to  many  of  their 
m.ethods.  The  spirit  of  ’76  is  still  abroad. 
Co-operation  between  libraries  grows  stronger 
each  year.  So  much  earnestness,  zeal  and 
readiness  to  accept  new  ideas  as  is  manifested 
by  the  profession  cannot  fail  to  have  its  effect. 
We  face  the  future  with  a feeling  of  confi- 
dence in  the  further  development  and  progress 
of  the  library  and  with  the  belief  that  the  ad- 
vance in  the  years  to  come  will  be  even 
greater  than  in  the  past. 
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LIBRARY  PROGRESS  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 
By  Harry  Lyman  Koopman^  Librarian  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

A MONG  the  first  settlers  of  Rhode  Island 
were  not  only  readers  of  books,  but 
also  writers.  They  were  dependent,  however, 
for  several  generations  upon  the  presses  of 
London  and  Boston  for  their  printing,  and 
upon  private  libraries  for  their  reading  mat- 
ter. The  first  public  library  in  the  colony  was 
founded  just  as  the  seventeenth  century  was 
passing  over  into  the  eighteenth.  It  was  one 
of  the  parochial  libraries  sent  to  America 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bray, 
and  was  established  in  Newport  in  1700.  It 
consisted  of  about  a hundred  volumes  and  as 
many  pastoral  letters,  and  was  strictly  relig- 
ious in  character.  The  second  Rhode  Island 
library  was  also  founded  in  Newport,  and 
fortunately  still  exists  to  reflect  honor  upon 
the  city  and  the  state.  In  1730,  about  the  time 
that  Franklin  was  organizing  his  famous 
Junto,  which  soon  developed  into  the  Phila- 
delphia Library  Company,  there  was  formed 
in  Newport  a literary  and  philosophical  so- 
ciety, of  which  Bishop  Berkeley  was  a mem- 
ber during  his  stay  in  America.  Edward 
Scott,  a granduncle  of  the  novelist,  was  also 
a member  of  the  society.  In  population  and 
commercial  importance  Newport  was  at  this 
time  superior  to  New  York,  and  ranked  with 
Boston  and  Philadelphia.  The  books  brought 
over  by  Berkeley  for  his  college  in  the  Ber- 
mudas were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  so- 
ciety, but  its  members  soon  found  that  further 
material  was  necessary  to  furnish  a basis  for 
their  discussions;  and  in  1747  the  gift  of  500 
pounds  from  Abraham  Redwood  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  gave  rise  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  society  as  the  Redwood  Library  Com- 
pany. Five  thousand  pounds  was  collected  in 
subscriptions  for  a building,  which  was 
erected  in  1750.  In  accordance  with  the  taste 
of  the  age  the  books  chosen  were  chiefly  on 
classical  and  'theological  subjects,  and  such 
was  the  fam.e  of  ihe  library  that  it  attracted  to 
Newport  the  learned  Dr.  Stiles,  afterwards 
president  of  Yale  College,  who  served  for  17 
years  as  its  librarian.  It  is  an  interesting  his- 


toric fact  that  the  attraction  of  the  Redwood 
Library  was  one  of  the  influences  that  early 
made  Newport  a favorite  place  of  resort  for 
strangers,  who  came  even  from  the  Carolinas- 
and  the  West  Indies. 

Three  years  after  the  Newport  library  had' 
been  established  in  its  beautiful  home,  that  is 
in  1753,  prominent  citizens  of  the  rival, 
though  less  wealthy,  town  of  Providence,  in- 
spired by  the  example  set,  founded  the  Provi- 
dence Library  Company.  Five  years  later  its 
books  were  destroyed  by  fire,  but  in  1768,  as 
we  learn  from  its  printed  catalog,  the  collec- 
tion numbered  nearly  a thousand  volumes. 
The  library  continued  to  exist  under  varying^ 
fortunes  until  1836,  when  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  Providence  Athenaeum.  The  books 
of  the  company  were  first  placed  in  the  Town 
House,  afterwards  in  the  State  House,  but 
since  1838  the  combined  collection  has  occu- 
pied the  beautiful  ivy-clad  building  of  the 
Athenaeum  on  College  street. 

The  next  library  founded  in  the  state  be-, 
longed  to  the  type  that  preceded  all  others  in 
America,  the  college  library.  Rhode  Island 
College  was  founded  m 1764  in  the  town  of 
Warren,  and  was  removed  to  Providence  in 
1770,  when  its  first  building  was  erected,  the 
present  University  Hall,  of  which  in  1787 
Barlow  sang  in  his  Vision  of  Columbus: 

“While  o’er  the  realm  reflecting  solar  fires, 

On  yon  tall  hill  Rhode  Island’s  seat  aspires.” 

A beginning  was  made  in  the  formation  of 
a library  as  early  as  1767,  but  the  growth  of 
the  library,  like  that  of  the  college,  was  slow, 
and  in  1772  it  contained  not  more  than  250' 
volumes.  About  this  time  several  important 
gifts  of  books  were  received  from  EnglanA 
But  from  1776  to  1782  the  college  building 
was  occupied  for  military  purposes,  and  the 
library  was  removed  for  safe  keeping  to  a 
neighboring  town.  Soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  a subscription  made  possible- 
the  sending  of  an  order  to  London  for  1400- 
volumes ; and  from  this  time  onward,  through 
gifts  of  books  and  money,  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  funds,  and  through  appropriations 
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from  the  college  treasury,  the  library  has 
grown  steadily,  until  it  now  numbers  nearly 
150,000  volumes.  As  regards  its  dwelling 
places,  the  collection,  like  many  another  col- 
lege library,  has  been  decidedly  migratory.  It 
first  occupied  a room  in  University  Hall ; then, 
during  the  Revolution,  it  was  exiled  to  Wren- 
tham.  Mass. ; later,  in  1835,  it  was  removed  to 
the  first  floor  of  Manning  Hall ; and  in  1878 
it  was  transferred  to  its  present  building. 
But  this  has  long  been  outgrown,  and  it  is 
now  waiting  until  the  new  John  Hay  Memo- 
rial Library  shall  be  built  for  its  occupancy. 

It  is  a striking  testimony  to  the  permanence 
of  American  institutions  that  the  three  public 
libraries  established  by  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  before  the  Revolution  are  all  entering 
upon  the  twentieth  century  in  vigor  and  use- 
fulness. At  this  point  I will  venture  the 
prophecy  that  the  proprietary  library,  to  which 
type  two  of  them  belong,  is  destined  not  to 
disappear  in  competition  with  the  free  public 
library,  but  to  come  again  into  favor  in  our 
cities  and  larger  towns  during  the  century 
before  us.  For  instance,  in  the  last  ten  years 
the  number  of  shareholders  of  the  Providence 
Athenaeum  has  increased  10  per  cent.,  and  its 
circulation  33  per  cent.,  with  a falling  off  of 
13  per  cent,  in  fiction.  At  least  seven  other 
libraries  were  founded  in  Rhode  Island  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century,  of  which  the  first 
is  still  in  existence.  They  are  the  library  of 
the  Friends’  School,  in  Providence,  founded 
in  1784;  the  Cumberland  Society  Library, 
1792;  the  Gloucester  Union  Library,  1794; 
the  Johnston  Library,  1794;  the  Cranston  Li- 
brary Society,  1797;  the  Potter  Library,  in 
Bristol,  1798;  and  the  Warren  Library,  1798. 

After  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  new  libraries  established  within  the  state 
become  too  numerous  to  receive  mention  in 
a sketch  like  this.  Many  of  them  “had  their 
day  and  ceased  to  be’’  when  the  first  enthu- 
siasm of  their  founders  died  away.  Still,  of 
those  that  came  into  existence  in  the  first  half 
of  the  century,  eight  are  in  active  condition, 
the  most  important  being  that  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society,  which  was  founded 
in  1822.  In  1840  the  legislature  of  the  state 
empowered  the  committee  of  each  school  dis- 
trict to  appropriate  ten  dollars  a year  from 
the  school  funds  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining a district  school  library.  Henry  Bar- 


nard, the  first  school  commissioner  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  active  in  promoting  the  formation 
of  these  libraries.  In  1867  the  legislature  gave 
the  towns  authority  to  establish  public  libra- 
ries, and  two  years  later  it  empowered  two 
towns  to  combine  and  establish  a library 
jointly.  In  1875  a free  public  library  law  was 
passed,  which  permitted  any  town  or  city  to 
levy  a tax  of  two  and  a half  mills  on  a dollar 
of  valuation  for  the  establishment  of  a library, 
and  two-tenths  of  mill  annually  for  its  main- 
tenance. The  board  of  education  was  at  the 
same  time  authorized  to  pay  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  such  libraries  a sum  not  exceed- 
ing $50  for  the  first  500  volumes  in  the  library, 
and  $25  for  every  additional  500  volumes ; but 
the  limit  to  any  library  is  $500  a year.  Any 
town  establishing  or  accepting  a free  public 
library  is  required  to  appropriate  for  its  use 
at  least  as  much  as  the  amount  received  from 
the  state.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  legis- 
lation has  been  the  chief  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  public  libraries  m the  state  during 
the  last  thirty  years. 

The  most  important  library  in  the  state  that 
has  been  opened  since  the  passage  of  these 
laws  is  the  Providence  Public  Library,  which 
was  first  made  accessible  to  the  public  in  1878. 
So  great  has  been  the  influence  of  this  library 
throughout  the  country  as  well  as  in  Rhode 
Island  that  one  realizes  with  difficulty  that  the 
period  of  its  activity  has  been  less  than  thirty 
years.  The  success  of  its  administration  has 
been  the  more  remarkable  since  until  1900  it 
was  confined  in  utterly  inadequate  quarters. 
Mention  should  be  made  of  the  important 
work  with  schools  carried  on  by  this  library 
from  the  beginning.  In  the  Providence  Pub- 
lic Library  was  first  successfully  embodied 
the  idea  of  a “standard  library,’’  or  a collec- 
tion of  the  great  books  in  the  world’s  “litera- 
ture of  power,’’  arranged  in  a room  of  its 
own  as  a library  of  pure  culture.  Another  li- 
brary which  has  exerted  an  influence  far  be- 
yond the  borders  of  our  state  is  the  Pawtucket 
Free  Library,  founded  in  1852  and  adopted 
as  the  town  library  in  1876.  The  work  of  this 
library  was  under  great  disadvantages  of  lo- 
cation until  in  1902  it  came  into  possession 
of  its  new  building.  This  library  was  a pio- 
neer in  the  development  of  work  with  schools, 
and  also  in  the  open-shelf  movement.  On  the 
latter  point,  Mrs.  Sanders,  at  the  Thousand 
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Islands  Conference,  in  1887,  in  giving  the  re- 
sult of  ten  years’  experience  at  the  Pawtucket 
Public  Library,  spoke  these  words : “Believing 
that  the  first  entrance  into  a library  should 
“bring  with  it  that  most  delightful  sensation, 
the  cornpanionship  of  books,  we  have  at  our 
own  library,  contrary  to  the  custom  which  now 
obtains,  thrown  open  our  shelves  to  the  pub- 
lic ” At  the  present  time  there  are  in  Rhode 
Island  89  libraries  of  over  1000  volumes, 
the  statistics  of  which  are  appended  to  this 
paper.  Of  these  libraries  two  have  over  100,- 
coo  volumes  each,  one  has  between  50,000  and 
lOTjOOO,  three  have  between  25,000  and  50,000, 
thirteen  between  10,000  and  25,000,  sixteen 
between  5000  and  10,000,  and  fifty-four  be- 
tween 1000  and  5000. 

PRIVATE  LIBRARIES 

On  one  of  the  journeys  which  Samuel  Sew- 
all,  of  pine-tree  shilling  memory,  made  to  the 
Narragansett  country,  in  which  we  are  now 
met,  he  stopped  for  dinner  at  a Newport  inn, 
and  while  the  cloth  was  being  laid  he  regaled 
Tiimself  with  reading  a folio  volume  of  Ben 
Jonson  that  belonged  to  his  host.  This  oc- 
curred in  1706,  and  is  a fair  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  “profane  literature” — a phrase  now 
fortunately  antiquated' — that  was  to  be  found 
in  the  private  libraries  of  the  colony  at  that 
period.  Newport  undoubtedly  took  the  lead 
of  all  the  other  towns  in  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  its  private  libraries.  The  inven- 
tories in  various  wills  preserve  for  us  the 
titles  of  many  of  the  books  imported  by  the 
colonists,  who  read  all  the  more  eagerly,  and 
perhaps  the  more  selectively,  because  their 
books  were  necessarily  few.  In  one  Newport 
library  dispersed  in  1733  we  find  in  the  midst 
of  much  theology  titles  like  the  following: 
“Quarles’s  poems,”  “Paradise  regained,” 
“Samson  agonistes,”  “Plutarch’s  lives,” 
“Sandys’  Divine  poems,”  “Butler’s  Hudi- 
bras,”  and  “Howell’s  Letters.”  Many  of  these 
early  collections  were  bequeathed  to  the  Red- 
Avcod  Library. 

Turning  to  the  Providence  town  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  find  the  Brown  family 
laying  the  foundations  of  that  famous  collec- 
tion now  known  as  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library.  The  earliest  recorded  purchase  for 
this  collection  is  that  of  Sewall’s  “Apocalyp- 
tica,”  made  by  Nicholas  Brown  in  1769.  In 


tracing  the  career  of  that  great  Rhode  Island 
statesman,  Stephen  Hopkins,  we  find  the  in- 
fluence of  his  grandfather’s  and  his  father’s 
private  libraries ; he  himself  began  early  to 
collect  books,  and  formed  a library  which 
was  pronounced  “large  and  valuable  for  the 
time.”  One  who  knew  him  in  his  later  years 
declared  that  “he  had  never  known  a man  of 
more  universal  reading.”  Says  Mr.  Sidney 
S.  Rider,  referring  to  the  library  of  Governor 
Llopkins’s  grandfather,  which  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  neighborhood : “In  these 
early  years  there  came  from  this  region  very 
well  educated  and  very  able  men;  may  we  nor 
reasonably  infer  that  it  was  from  this  source 
that  their  learning  came?  They  had  not 
schools,  they  must  have  read  these  books,  and 
thinking  did  the  rest.”  After  two  hundred 
years  it  is  still  thinking  that  has  to  do  the 
rest.  Stephen  Hopkins,  it  should  be  added, 
was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  founding  the 
Providence  Library  Company.  In  the  will  of 
John  Merritt,  who  lived  in  Providence  from 
1750  until  1770,  is  given  a list  of  250  books 
which  represent,  along  with  the  inevitable 
theology  — which  occupied  in  the  minds  of 
our  fathers  the  place  that  science  and  sociol- 
ogy do  in  ours — the  best  English  literature 
up  to  that  date.  We  find  in  the  list,  for  in- 
stance, the  writings  of  Bacon,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Addison,  Shaftesbury,  Cowley,  Gay, 
Young,  Thomson,  and  the  Restoration  drama- 
tists, and  the  standard  translations  of  the 
classics.  The  library  contained  also  the  con- 
temporary cyclopedias,  dictionaries,  atlases, 
and  maps.  I venture  to  say  that  this  collec- 
tion has  stood  the  test  of  a century  as  regards 
its  choice  of  books  quite  as  well  as  our  “A. 
L.  A.  catalog’’  will  stand  it.  In  the  Narragan- 
sett country  were  notable  early  libraries. 
Matthew  Robinson,  of  “Hopewell,”  owned  a 
rich  collection  of  English,  French,  and  clas- 
sical literature.  Some  of  the  ancient  folios 
which  dignified  the  library  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
MacSparren  are  still  preserved  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  books  of  Col.  Daniel  Updike 
and  his  son,  still  largely  in  the  possession  of 
the  family,  were,  as  we  are  told,  “marvels  in 
their  day,  and  would  be  treasured  in  any 
day.” 

The  private  libraries  of  Rhode  Island  in  the 
nineteenth  century  are  both  too  numerous  and 
too  important  to  receive  adequate  treatment 
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here.  Eight  of  them  are  described  in  the  late 
Horatio  Rogers’s  beautiful  volume,  “Private 
libraries  of  Providence,”  published  in  1878. 
Of  these  libraries,  two,  those  of  John  Carter 
Brown  and  Sidney  S.  Rider,  the  latter  unique 
in  the  rarity  of  its  material  on  the  history  of 
Rhode  Island,  have  come  intact  into  the  pos- 
session of  Brown  University;  of  Joseph  J. 
Cooke’s  library  one  half  was  divided  among 
the  principal  libraries  of  the  state ; the  portion 
of  C.  Fiske  Harris’s  library  devoted  to  Amer- 
ican poetry  and  plays  came  to  the  university, 
the  portion  dealing  with  slavery  and  the  Civil 
War  to  the  Providence  Public  Library;  John 
R.  Bartlett’s  library  came  in  part  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society;  those  of 
Royal  C.  Taft  and  Judge  Rogers  remain  in- 
tact. A brief  sketch  of  the  most  important  of 
these  libraries,  that  of  John  Carter  Brown, 
must  suffice  for  all. 

This  collection,  which  now  occupies  its  own 
beautiful  building  on  the  campus  of  Brown 
Lfniversity,  was  begun  before  the  Revolution 
as  a general  library,  and  was  so  developed 
until  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
■collector  whose  name  it  is  forever  to  bear. 
Mr.  Brown  began  by  collecting  specimens  of 
early  printing,  but  before  long  he  centered 
his  interest  upon  books  relating  to  the  history 
■of  North  and  South  America  printed  before 
1800;  and  this  broad  subject  still  remains  the 
specialty  of  the  library,  the  department  in 
which  it  stands  without  a peer.  For  fifty 
years  Mr.  Brown,  as  Henry  Stevens  said, 
“enjoyed  the  first  pick”  of  the  books,  maps, 
prints,  and  manuscripts  collected  by  him  in 
the  markets  of  the  Old  World ; and  Mr. 
Brown  himself  has  asserted  that  in  all  these 
years  of  competition  with  collectors  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  he  never  lost  a book 
which  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  acquire. 
It  is  therefore  the  aim  of  this  library  to  pos- 
sess every  early  work  pertaining  to  the  dis- 
covery, exploration,  settlement,  and  colonial 
history  of  all  parts  of  the  two  Americas.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  already  the 
one  library  in  the  world  that  must  be  con- 
sulted by  every  first-hand  investigator  in  these 
fields;  and  with  its  endowment  of  half  a 
million  dollars,  it  may  be  expected  to  main- 
tain the  supremacy  which  it  has  won.  The 
hooks  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 


number  about  15,000;  a conservative  estimate 
of  their  present  market  value  is  a million 
dollars. 

Dealers  in  second-hand  books  tell  us  that 
the  ordinary  home  library  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  below  the  standard  that  held  good 
a generation  ago ; but  the  extraordinary'  home 
library  — the  rich  collection  of  general  litera- 
ture gathered  for  the  love  of  it  — still  flour- 
ishes among  us,  undiminished  in  numbers  or 
quality.  We  have  also  private  collections  of 
specialties,  among  which  the  cynosure  is  the 
wonderful  Shakespearean  library  formed  by 
Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Providence.  This  col- 
lection ranks  in  point  of  rarity  and  value  of 
its  treasures  easily  the  first  among  the  pri- 
vate Shakespearean  collections  of  the  world, 
and  is  surpassed,  if  indeed  it  is  surpassed  at 
all,  by  the  British  Museum  alone.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  absorbed  entire  the  Halliwell- 
Phillips  Shakespeare  collection.  Mr.  Perry 
has  also,  as  an  aside,  the  finest  collection  of 
Kelmscott  books  extant,  consisting  through- 
out of  Mr.  Morris’s  own  copies. 

SUBSCRIPTION  LIBRARIES 

A type  of  library  that  has  for  two  centuries 
played  an  important  part  in  supplying  read- 
ing matter  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  is 
the  subscription  or  circulating  library.  Ap- 
parently the  character  of  the  books  furnished 
has  never  varied  greatly',  except  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  novel  has  varied  from  the  senti- 
mental to  the  romantic,  from  the  romantic  to 
the  realistic,  from  the  realistic  to  the  socio- 
logical. It  was  from  this  unfailing  fount  that 
the  American  Lydia  Languishes  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  drew  “The  man  of  feeling” 
and  “Tears  of  sensibility,”  from  which  our 
great-grandmothers  obtained  “The  illumin- 
ated baron”  and  “The  magnanimous  Ama- 
zon,” their  daughters  “The  false  heir”  and 
“Plope  Leslie,”  our  own  mothers  “The  lamp- 
lighter” and  “Ten  nights  in  a bar  room,”  and 
after  that  — the  deluge.  During  the  eigh- 
teenth century  plays  shared  with  novels  the 
favor  of  those  who  patronized  the  subscrip- 
tion libraries.  These  collections  were  appa- 
rently never  the  owner’s  only  stock  in  trade, 
but  were  kept  along  with  drygoods  or  even 
the  miscellaneous  outfit  of  the  country  store. 
An  Interesting  example  of  this  class  of  libra- 
ries is  the  one  kept  by  Mr.  Hammond,  of 
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Newport,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  For  many  years  Providence 
has  enjoyed  the  services  of  several  subscrip- 
tion libraries.  The  invasion  of  the  Book- 
lovers’  Library  and  the  Tabard  Inn  Library 
have  produced  little  effect  upon  their  rivals 
already  in  the  field,  and  the  old-fashioned 
subscription  library  bids  fair  to  last  until  real 
life  becomes  so  interesting  that  mankind  (par- 
ticularly womankind)  will  no  longer  crave  the 
stimulant  of  fiction.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  have 
ever  given  to  this  class  of  libraries  the  credit 
which  they  deserve.  They  draw  off  from  our 
public  libraries  the  very  demand  that  we  are 
least  willing  to  satisfy ; and  some  of  us  would 
even  say  that  we  have  no  business  to  enter 
into  comipetition  with  them  in  the  field  of  pure 
entertainment,  but  should  collect  fiction  sim- 
ply as  a branch  of  literature,  leaving  amuse- 
ment in  reading  to  be  paid  for  like  any  other 
amusement. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  first  published  catalog  of  a Rhode 
Island  library  is  that  of  the  Redwood.  Li- 
brary issued  in  1764,  and  representing  over 
1500  volumes.  The  first  catalog  of  the  Prov- 
idence Library  Company  was  printed  in  1768, 
with  entries  of  over  900  volumes.  Brown  Uni- 
versity, or  rather  Rhode  Island  College,  comes 
next  with  its  catalog  issued  in  1793,  recording 
nearly  2200  volumes.  These  were  mere  short- 
title  lists,  of  the  crudest  sort,  in  which  the 
books  were  arranged,  not  by  authors  nor  by 
subjects,  but,  as  the  custom  still  is  in  English 
auction  catalogs,  by  sizes.  In  passing  to  the 
dignified  volume  which  forms  the  Brown 
University  Library  catalog  of  1843,  we  find  a 
change  that  is  not  greater  in  size  than  in  char- 
acter. This  is  an  author  catalog  in  which  full 
names  and  sometimes  brief  biographical  notes 
are  given;  before  each  title  is  its  number  on 
the  page,  and  after  it  the  shelf  number;  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  is  a subject  index,  with 
references  to  the  page  and  the  title  number, 
but  not  always  to  the  author.  This  volume 
was  the  work  of  the  librarian  of  the  univer- 
sity, Charles  Coffin  Jewett,  afterwards  libra- 
rian of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  later 
the  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary. The  Providence  Athenaeum  catalog 
of  ten  years  later  was  a volume  of  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  size,  and  was  made  on  the 
same  plan,  except  that  the  shelf  numbers  are 


omitted ; a supplement  was  published  in  1861. 
The  Redwood  Library  catalog  of  i860  fol- 
lowed much  the  same  plan,  but  its  shelf  sym- 
bols are  combinations  of  letters  and  figures 
and  are  printed  at  the  left  of  the  title.  The 
index  is  a close  approach  to  the  modern  sub- 
ject catalog  form,  except  that  the  author’s 
name  follows  the  title,  and  the  imprint  is 
omitted. 

In  1891  the  Providence  Public  Library 
issued  a dictionary  catalog  “Finding  list”” 
of  534  pages;  and  with  this  volume  our 
larger  libraries  may  be  said  to  have  passed,, 
so  far  as  their  general  catalogs  are  concerned, 
from  the  rigidity  of  the  printed  page  to  the 
flexibility  of  the  card  system. 

The  most  distinguished  printed  catalog- 
issued  in  Rhode  Island  is  undoubtedly  the 
“Bibliotheca  Americana”  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library,  published  in  1870-1882,  in 
four  stately  volumes,  enriched  with  numer- 
ous facsimiles.  It  was  printed  in  such  a 
small  edition  that  it  has  since  become  itself 
one  of  the  rarest  of  rare  books.  Its  com- 
piler was  Hon.  John  Russell  Bartlett,  to 
whom  we  owe  also  the  “Bibliography  of 
Rhode  Island,”  1864,  and  the  “Literature  of 
the  Rebellion,”  1866.  His  successor  in  the 
librarianship  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li- 
brary, Mr.  George  Parker  Winship,  pub- 
lished a “Cabot  bibliography”  in  1900,  and  has 
issued  other  bibliographical  works  of  less  ex- 
tent. To  Mr.  Clarence  Saunders  Brigham,, 
librarian  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety, we  owe  the  “Bibliography  of  Rhode 
Island  history,”  appended  to  Field’s  “State 
of  Rhode  Island,”  1902,  and  a “Report  on  the 
archives  of  Rhode  Island,”  1904.  Mr.  Will- 
iam Eaton  Foster,  librarian  of  the  Providence 
Public  Library,  has  written  among  other  im- 
portant bibliographical  works  “The  literature 
of  civil  service  reform  in  the  United  States,”^ 
1881 ; “References  to  the  history  of  presiden- 
tial administrations,”  1885 ; “References  to 
political  and  economic  topics,”  1885 ; and 
“References  to  the  Constitution  of  the  LTnited 
States,”  1890.  He  edited  Monthly  Reference 
Lists,  1881-84,  and  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
the  Providence  Public  Library,  1895-98.  Miss- 
Agnes  C.  Storer  has  issued  “A  list  of  publi- 
cations relating  to  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
ton,” 1903;  Mr.  Hamilton  B.  Tompkins,  a 
“Bibliography  of  George  Henry  Calvert,”" 
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1900;  Mr.  J.  Harry  Bongartz  a “Check  list  of 
Rhode  Island  laws,”  1893;  and  Mr.  Charles 
E,  Hammett  “Contributions  to  the  bibliogra- 
phy and  literature  of  Newport,”  1887.  Mr. 
James  M.  Sawin,  principal  of  the  Point  Street 
Grammar  School  in  Providence,  edited  1880- 
91  twelve  issues  of  his  “Annual  list  of  books 
for  young  people,  with  brief  annotations.”  In 
the  later  years  the  edition  published  was  20,- 
000.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
modest  but  invaluable  “Index  to  American 
poetry  and  plays  in  the  collection  of  C.  Fiske 
Harris,”  1874,  and  of  the  more  ambitious 
“Anthony  memorial,”  1886,  a catalog  of  the 
same  collection  at  a later  period,  compiled  by 
John  C.  Stockbridge.  Three  contributions  to 
other  departments  of  bibliography  are:  “The 
librarians’  manual,”  1858,  by  Reuben  A.  Guild, 
librarian  of  Brown  Efniversity,  a comprehen- 
sive work,  which  deals,  as  Mr.  Fletcher  un- 
kindly says,  “with  a primeval  period  in  Amer- 
ican library  history ;”  “Libraries  and  readers,” 
1883,  by  Mr.  Foster,  a book  which  the  years 
have  not  robbed  of  its  pertinence  or  its  value ; 
and  “The  mastery  of  books,”  1896,  by  the 
present  librarian  of  the  university. 

LIBRARY  BUILDINGS 

Rhode  Island  library  architecture  began 
with  the  beautiful  Doric  building  designed  for 
the  Redwood  Library  in  1748  by  Peter  Harri- 
son, assistant  architect  of  Blenheim  house;  it 
lingers  for  the  moment  over  the  Ionic 
temple  dedicated  in  1904  to  receive  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library;  between  these 
there  is  much  important  history,  and  not 
a little  contribution  to  library  design. 
Manning  Hall,  at  Brown  University,  the 
second  home  of  the  college  library,  was 
erected  in  1834,  and  was  designed  to  be  an 
exact  reproduction,  doubled  in  size,  of  the 
Doric  temple  of  Artemis  Propylea  at  Eleusis. 
The  Providence  Athenaeum,  another  Doric 
building  erected  four  years  later,  encloses 
v/ithin  the  sternness  of  its  granite  walls  an 
interior  that  in  genuine  library  charm  is  with- 
out a superior  in  America.  Like  its  predeces- 
sors, the  Athenaeum  consists  virtually  of  one 
large  room  divided  by  bookcases  into  alcoves, 
— glorious  retreats,  either  for  browsing,  for 
study,  or  for  tete-a-tetes.  In  these  alcoves 
Poe  and  Mrs.  Whitman  carried  on  their  liter- 
ary courtship ; and  in  those  of  Manning  Hall 


half  a century  ago  nestled  the  slender  student 
whose  name  and  fame  will  crown  the  next  li- 
brary of  his  university,  the  John  Hay  Memo- 
rial. Another  early  library  building  is  that 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  which 
was  erected  in  1844,  and  enlarged  in  1892. 

The  present  library  building  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity is  an  interesting  because  an  extreme 
example  of  the  old  college  library  type.  It  is 
Venetian  Gothic  in  style,  and  is  charmingly 
adapted  for  its  original  purpose,  to  supply  the 
casual  wants  of  a few  book-loving  professors 
and  students,  as  could  easily  be  done  in  the 
hours  from  ten  to  four.  But  an  unkind  fate 
has  compelled  this  building,  with  its  narrow 
windows  clouded  by  stained  glass,  its  numer- 
ous alcoves,  and  its  tiny  reading  room,  to 
serve  the  needs  of  a university,  with  students 
crowding  into  its  encumbered  spaces  at  all 
hours  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  eleven  at 
night.  It  should  be  judged,  however,  not  by 
its  present  inadequacy,  but  rather  by  its  suc- 
cessful adaptation  to  needs  which  now  seem 
archaic,  but  which  were  all  that  had  appeared 
above  the  horizon  thirty  years  ago.  Many 
other  libraries  in  the  state  have  their  own 
buildings,  which  are  used  only  for  library 
purposes,  or  for  the  purposes  of  a library  and 
a museum  combined.  Notable  examples  of 
this  class  are  the  libraries  at  Bristol,  East 
Providence,  Peace  Dale,  Warren,  and  Wes- 
terly. Other  libraries  own  their  buildings,  but 
derive  an  income  from  the  rent  of  portions 
of  them.  The  best  examples  of  this  class  are 
the  Harris  Institute  Library  at  Woonsocket 
and  the  Olnej'ville  Free  Public  Library.  Still 
other  libraries,  like  those  of  Barrington  and 
Watchemoket,  have  quarters  assigned  to  them 
in  the  town  hall,  an  arrangement  which  would 
be  ideal  if  libraries  would  only  stop  growing. 

But  there  are  three  modern  library  buildings 
in  the  state  that  must  not  be  passed  over 
without  particular  mention.  The  new  build- 
ing of  the  Providence  Public  Library  has 
satisfactorily  stood  the  test  of  six  years’  oc- 
cupancy. It  is  a pure  example  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  style  of  architecture,  and  is  built 
of  light  Roman  brick  with  limestone  trim- 
mings. The  aim  in  planning  the  building  was 
to  provide  individual  accommodations  for  the 
individual  needs  of  the  library;  we  therefore 
do  not  find  the  building  composed  of  a few 
large  rooms  indicative  of  large  and  simple 
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wants,  but  of  many  rooms  each  adapted  to 
a special  use.  The  shelf  capacity  of  the 
entire  building  is  225,000  volumes,  but  the 
plan  admits  the  construction  of  two  ad- 
ditional stack  buildings.  Among  the  feat- 
ures that  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
visitor  are:  the  position  of  the  delivery  room 
with  reference  to  the  stack ; the  plan  and  fit- 
tings of  the  standard  library;  the  relation  of 
use  to  accessibility  in  the  assignment  of  the 
rooms  to  the  different  floors;  the  map  room; 
the  special  library  rooms ; the  design  of  the 
stack;  the  ventilating  and  dusting  arrange- 
ments; and  the  heating  plant.  The  Deborah 
Ccok  Sayles  Public  Library,  in  Pawtucket, 
dedicated  in  1902,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
library  buildings  not  only  in  Rhode  Island, 
but  anywhere.  It  is  built  of  Maine  granite 
so  white  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  marble. 
The  architecture  is  Greek,  and  the  main  door- 
way, one  of  the  glories  of  the  building,  is  an 
exact  copy  of  that  of  the  Erectheion  at 
Athens.  A feature  of  the  building  that  ar- 
rests every  eye  is  the  series  of  six  panels  de- 
signed by  Laurie,  which  extend  across  the 
front,  and  represent  the  great  civilizations  of 
the  world.  The  building  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross,  and  the  simple  masses  of  the  exterior 
are  indicative  of  the  large  divisions  found 
upon  entrance.  At  the  junction  of  the  cross 
is  the  delivery  room;  to  right  and  to  left  are 
the  reading  room  and  the  children’s  room,  and 
behind  is  the  stack.  These  four  rooms  are 
all  really  one,  being  separated  only  by  Ionic 
columns.  Behind  the  two  front  rooms  are 
more  retired  rooms  for  reference  and  admin- 
istration, and  in  the  basement  are  halls  and 
a newspaper  room.  The  whole  building  is 
pervaded  with  that  spirit  of  open  shelves,  of 
which  its  accomplished  librarian  is  one  of  the 
foremost  champions.  One  more  building 
claims  our  attention,  that  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library,  which  is  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  campus  of  Brown  University,  as  its 
contents  are  the  University’s  richest  treasure. 
The  architecture  is  a somewhat  ornate  ex- 
ample of  the  Ionic;  the  material  is  Indiana 
limestone;  the  plan  is  a highly  successful  em- 
bodiment of  the  museum  library  idea.  The 
iiherior  consists  of  one  splendid  main  room 
devoted  to  the  principal  subject  of  the  col- 
lection, and  provided  with  cases  for  exhibition 


purposes ; subordinate  to  this  room  are  four 
small  rooms  devoted  to  minor  subjects,  and 
the  librarian’s  room ; in  the  basement  is  a 
bindery.  The  building  and  all  its  appoint- 
nients  are  of  the  most  substantial  character, 
and  are  well  fitted  to  preserve  for  centuries 
the  unrivalled  collection  which  is  entrusted  to 
them. 

THE  RHODE  ISLAND  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Ever  since  the  founding  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Library  Club  in  1890  the  librarians  of 
Rhode  Island  have  had  the  privilege  of  mem- 
bership in  that  body,  a privilege  which  they 
still  highly  value ; they  have  also  had  the 
honor  of  contributing  to  the  club  two  presi- 
dents and  four  vice-presidents.  While  they 
would  have  preferred  a single  organization,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  care  for  the  library 
interests  of  Rhode  Island  through  an  organi- 
zation bearing  the  name  of  another  state  and 
necessarily  occupied  for  the  most  part  with 
the  libraries  of  that  state;  so,  not  in  any  spirit 
of  secession,  but  simply  in  order  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  at  home  the  purposes  of  the  elder 
organization,  the  libraries  of  Rhode  Island 
in  March,  1903,  formed  their  own  association. 
The  object  of  the  association  is  “to  promote 
the  library  interests  of  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island.’’  Its  nlembership  has  no  local  limita- 
tions, and  already  includes  librarians  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  York.  It  usually  holds 
two  meetings  a year,  and  it  has  held  joint 
meetings  with  the  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut organizations.  Its  meetings  have 
been  well  attended,  and  the  discussions  have 
awakened  an  interest  which  is  possibly  easier 
to  arouse  in  a neighborhood  organization  like 
this  than  in  a larger  and  more  varied  body. 
It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  expect  any  tangible 
results  from  the  association’s  activity.  But 
it  has  certainly  made  the  librarians  of  the 
state  acquainted  with  one  another.  It  has 
also  secured  a needed  revision  of  the  rules 
under  which  books  supplied  through  state  aid 
are  purchased  by  the  libraries,  and  it  has  be- 
gun a system  of  registration  of  library  work- 
ers, which  is  expected  to  be  of  benefit  both 
to  the  persons  and  to  the  institutions  con- 
cerned. It  receives  the  hearty  recognition  of 
the  state  board  of  education  as  one  of  the  im- 
portant educational  forces  of  the  state. 
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Anthony.  . . 
Apponaug  . 
Arlington  . 
Ashaway  . . . 


Free  Library. 


Barrington  . . 
Block  Island 


.Island  Free  Library. 


Central  Falls  Free  Public  Library. 

Crompton Free  Library 


East  Providence  Watchemoket 

East  Providence  CentreFree  Library. 


Exeter Manton  Free  Library. 

Greenville  Public  Library 

Hope Hope  Library 


Jamestown Philomenian  Library. 

Kingston Free  Library 


Matunuck R.  B.  Hale  Me 

Middletown  Free  Library.. 

Moosup  Valley  Tyler  Free  Lib 

Narragansett  Pier Free  Librarj-.. 

Natick Free  Library.. 

Newport Newport  Hist. 


■ Post  Library  (Fort  Adams). 


.Rogers  High  School  Library. 
. Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 


Pascoag Ladies’  Pascoag  Library. 


Peace  Dale 


•Pub.  High  Sch.  Library 

■ Narragansett  Library 


Pontiac  Free  Library 

Portsmouth Free  Public  Library.. 

Providence Brown  Univ.  Library. 


• Gregory’s  Circulating  Library.. 


• Olncyvillc  Free  Library. 

• Prov.  Athenaeum 

• Prov.  Teachers’  Library. 


• K.  I.  Hospital  Library. 

• R.  I.  Medical  Soc 


■ Shepard’s  Circulating  Library. 


State  Law  Library 

State  Library 

Union  for  Christian  Work. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library 

Y.  W.  C.  T.  U.  Library... 

Riverside Free  Public  Library 

Saundersto'van Willette  Free  Library 

Saylesville  Sayles  Free  Library'. 


Tiverton 


• Whitridge  Hall  Free  Library... 


Valley  Falls Free  Public  Library 

Warren George  Hail  Free  Library 

Warwick League  Free  Library.... 

Westerly Pub.  High  Sch.  Library.. 


1872 

3557 

1088 

1898 

4104 

I 16 

1895 

3906 

260 

1871 

6319 

218 

1888 

6942 

283 

1880 

8684 

223 

1870 

3276 

91 

1878 

15959 

483 

1881 

4226 

528 

1870 

4392 

119 

1882 

10800 

445 

1875 

5566 

86 

1867 

6894 

328 

1885 

7180 

203 

1819 

4780 

129 

1897 

2520 

230 

1880 

3427 

52 

1881 

4518 

94 

1875 

1910 

75 

1888 

5665 

118 

1859 

1274 

70 

1838 

3700 

900 

1850 

5321 

172 

1877 

7342 

167 

1890 

13595 

875 

1845 

4801 

261 

1878 

2414 

lOI 

1854 

4875 

100 

1872 

3601 

107 

1896 

3OQO 

80 

1848 

2183 

133 

1900 

2926 

I2I 

1885 

1900 

115 

1889 

3297 

61 

1853 

11169 

790 

1885 
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4469 — Myra  S.  Anthony 
3543 — Harriet  E.  Sherman 
11^85 — Mary  F.  Walker 
6082 — Herbert  F.  Larkin 
14746 — Mrs.  Clara  L.  Foster 
7186 — Mrs.  Emma  S.  Bradford. 
1102 — Edward  P.  Champlin 
19730 — George  U.  Arnold 
3527 — ^John  F'.  Kelly 
3619 — Frank  C.  Angell 
1 1660 — Edward  E.  Calder 
5ic8 — Annie  M.  Livesey 
19346 — Emma  J.  Knight 
15950 — Mrs.  J.  E.  Briggs 
3016 — Clara  B.  Mowry 
7261 — Dorothy  Burge 
623 — Mrs.  Phebe  H.  Edwards 
2763 — Mary  A.  Lamb 
1766 — R.  G.  Llowland 
4469 — Clara  A.  Olney 
. . . . — Elmer  Butterfield 
2000C — Andrew  J.  Wilcox 
5235 — Mrs.  L.  C.  Hammond 
3888— 

. . . . — Lillian  M.  George 
3334 — John  A.  Belcher 
2450 — John  B.  Taylor 
2721 — W.  A.  Hinckland 
3324 — Mrs.  Anna  P.  C.  Mowry- 
2498 — Mrs.  Emily  K.  Browning 
729 — Julia  C.  Simmons 
1612 — Florence  Kennedy 
4466 — Mary  K.  Congdon 
4097 — Silas  T.  Nye. 

- . . . — R.  Hammett  Tilley 

• — Frederic  C.  Hicks 
38727 — Jane  E.  Gardner 

14390 — Richard  Bliss 

• ■ • •• — Frank  E.  Thompson 
235 — A.  H.  Dadman 

3301 — Adelaide  B.  Shaw 

56655— Mrs.  Minerva  A.  Sanders- 

— Elmer  S.  Hosmer 

17761 — Rose  Sherman 
9001 — Mary  E.  Woolsey 
2146 — Benjamin  E.  Albro 
2658 — Katherine  B.  Fish 
8388 — H.  L.  Koopmaii 
758 — G.  Alder  Blumer 

• ■ . . — Wm.  T.  Peck 
.... — David  W.  Hoyt 
. . . . — H.  Gregory 

• • • • — George  P.  Winship 
. . . . — Bi  other  Peter 

• ■ ■ . — Anne  E.  Ewer 

18527 — Mrs.  H.  H.  Richardson 
60452 — Joseph  L.  Harrison 
257 — Florence  Brown 
131192 — William  E.  Foster 
— . — Clarence  S.  Brigham 
....  — George  S.  Mathews 

• • • ■ — George  D.  Hersey 
3364 — Mary  E.  Makepeace 
. . . . — Madame  Hoyc 

4000 — Sister  Margaret  May 
. . . . — Shepard  Co. 

.... — Walter  E.  Ranger 
. . . . — J.  Harry  Bongartz 
• . • ■ — Herbert  Olin  Brigham 
6322 — Mrs.  Anna  M.  Arnold 
1350 — -Heman  L.  Calder 

— Mrs.  Fanny  S.  Atkinsom 

6840 — Mary  W.  Blod.gett 
2214— Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Arnold 
1037 — William  T.  Asquith 
934 — N.  F.  Kenyon 
1062 — Caleb  G.  Bates 
2754 — Mary  J.  Seabury 
2406 — Esther  J.  Manchester 
3644 — Isaac  S.  Dana 
9821 — Mary  A.  Bliss 
3801 — Mrs.  Mary  A.  S.  Lane- 
■ . . — Ambrose  B.  Warren 
32278 — Ethan  Wilcox 
non — Addison  W.  Luther 
35932 — Ama  H.  Ward 
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THE  LIBRARY  AS  A FACTOR  IN  MODERN  CIVILIZATION 


By  William  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Brown  University 


W E have  long  been  accustomed  to  speak 
of  three  great  factors  in  modern  civil- 
ization — the  school,  the  church,  and  the 
home.  Must  we,  in  view  of  such  a signifi- 
cant meeting  as  this,  add  a fourth  factor  — 
the  library?  The  modern  library  has  in  some 
places  become  a true  school ; in  other  places 
it  has  radiated  something  of  the  refinement 
for  which  we  once  looked  to  the  home,  and 
something  of  the  idealism  which  is  the  pe- 
culiar gift  of  the  chwrch.  The  library  is 
vastly  more  than  a collection  of  books : it  is  a 
social,  civilizing,  moralizing  force.  We  ex- 
pect to  find  the  library  building  in  every  city 
and  town  as  much  as  to  find  the  spire  of 
the  church  or  the  flag  of  the  schoolhouse. 
The  visitor  to  Boston  to-day  finds  the  public 
library  as  commanding  a pile  as  Trinity 
Church,  and  far  more  imposing  than  any 
schoolhouse.  The  visitor  to  New  York  finds 
the  new  public  library  building  climbing  into  a, 
mass  and  dignity  as  great  as  that  of  any  ca- 
thedral. No  smallest  village  is  now  complete 
without  its  library,  and  when  some  future 
Goldsmith  shall  sing  the  praise  of  another 
“Deserted  village,”  he  will  point  out  not  only 
the  “noisy  mansion”  of  the  school-master,  not 
only  the  church  adorned  with  the  meek  and 
unaffected  grace  of  the  rural  pastor,  but  the 
loaded  shelves,  the  catalogs  and  reference 
lists,  the  chairs  and  tables,  and  the  zeal  un- 
affected, though  not  always  meek,  of  the  mod- 
ern librarian. 

These  libraries  have  sprung  into  being 
throughout  the  land  without  specific  legisla- 
tion and  without  deliberate  propaganda.  The 
church  missionary  societies  of  the  country 
have  adopted  the  avowed  policy  of  planting 
a church  in  every  community,  and  appointing 
superintendents  of  missions  to  see  that  this  is 
done.  Every  state  in  the  Union  has  its  laws 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
schools.  But  these  multiplying  libraries  have 
come  into  being  without  enactment  of  law  or 


the  preaching  of  any  crusade.  They  have 
spread  from  sea  to  sea  by  a happy  contagion, 
they  have  become  a noble  American  epidemic. 
The  great  inarticulate  thirst  for  knowledge 
has  demanded  satisfaction,  and  created  its 
own  supply.  Our  wisest  directors  of  public 
sentiment  and  philanthropic  endeavor  have 
realized  that  through  the  library  may  come  a 
charity  that  does  not  pauperize,  a help  that  in- 
duces self-help,  light  to  irradiate  the  dark 
places  of  civilization,  inspiration  for  every 
calling,  and  access  and  power  to  every  worthy 
institution  and  noble  cause.  What  then  is 
the  specific  function  of  this  new  and  powerful 
institution  in  modern  life?  What  is  the  con- 
tribution of  the  library  to  civilization? 

The  library  makes  to  the  nation  three  gifts : 
the  gift  of  knowledge,  the  gift  of  perspective, 
the  gift  of  ideals.'  Putting  the  matter  in  an- 
other way,  we  may  say  it  gives  us  facts, 
relations,  values. 

The  library  is  primarily  to  conserve  and  dis- 
seminate knowledge.  Indeed,  the  old  concep- 
tion of  the  library  was  purely  that  of  a place 
of  storage  for  written  or  printed  material.  No 
one  thought  of  taking  out  a book  from  a 
mediaeval  library  any  more  than  of  removing 
a statue  or  painting  from  an  art  gallery.  And 
still  to-day  the  function  of  the  library  as  a 
storehouse  is  most  important.  Modern  de- 
mocracy holds  that  knowledge  is  not  for  a few 
bright  minds  of  each  generation,  not  for  an 
intellectual  Nite;  but  all  that  is  knowable  is 
to  be  made  accessible  to  all  that  desire  to 
know.  If  we  allow  knowledge  to  come  only 
to  a chosen  few  of  each  generation,  how  can 
we  know  that  we  have  chosen  the  right  ones 
to  receive  it?  The  genius  who  might  turn 
the  stream  of  history  may  be  born  in  the  low- 
liest cabin  on  the  prairie,  or  in  the  darkest 
tenement  of  the  great  city.  There  may  not 
be  a village  Hampden  in  every  village,  but 
there  may  be  an  Edison,  a Fulton,  an  Eli 
Whitney,  an  Andrew  Carnegie,  a Carl  Schurz 
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in  any  village  in  America.  Only  when  we 
make  knowledge  accessible  to  all  shall  we 
know  what  minds  and  hearts  are  among  us. 

But  we  must  discriminate.  The  books 
which  no  longer  convey  knowledge,  which 
state  theories  no  longer  held,  and  propound 
as  facts  things  no  longer  believed;  in  other 
words,  antiquated  books  of  knowledge  should 
be  sharply  separated  from  books  abreast  of 
modern  thinking.  Those  books  which  have 
ceased  to  be  of  any  use  to  mankind  (except 
for  antiquarian  purposes)  or  which  never 
were  of  any  use  to  mankind  — and  their  name 
is  legion  — have  their  place  in  a museum,  but 
not  in  a working  library.  In  an  arsenal  we 
keep  only  weapons  now  serviceable  in  actual 
war,  and  relegate  flint-locks,  catapults,  and 
bows  and  arrows  to  the  museum.  No  arsenal 
in  the  world  would  be  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate weapons  for  a modern  regiment  min- 
gled with  all  the  weapons  of  all  past  genera- 
tions. It  is  time  for  some  one  to  say  frankly 
that  there  is  no  inherent  sanctity  in  paper  and 
printer’s  ink.  It  may  have  been  true  in  Mil- 
ton’s day  that  a book  was  usually  the  pre- 
cious life-blood  of  a master  spirit;  but  to-day 
a book  is  often  the  product  of  the  least  erected 
spirit  that  fell.  An  almanac  put  forth  to  ad- 
vertise some  nostrum,  or  a novel  prepared 
purely  as  a piece  of  merchandise,  does  not 
acquire  dignity  or  value  simply  because  bound 
in  leather  and  placed  on  the  shelf  with  “Para- 
dise lost.” 

We  must  apply  to  our  libraries  some  higher 
standard  than  that  of  size.  We  never  esti- 
mate the  Uffizzi  or  the  Louvre  by  the  number 
of  paintings  they  contain,  yet  we  continue  to 
grade  modem  libraries  by  the  number  of  vol- 
umes groaning  on  dust-covered  shelves.  A 
library  of  five  thousand  well  selected  books 
may  be  of  far  more  service  than  one  of  one 
hundred  thousand  composed  largely  of  books 
■outgrown  and  forgotten.  Our  public  libraries 
must  distinguish  sharply  between  the  library 
and  the  museum,  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

Secondly:  Perspective.  The  library  aims  to 
■show  us  facts  in  their  large  and  permanent 
relations.  There  is  no  virtue  in  mere  knowl- 
edge of  facts  (any  more  than  in  vast  num- 
bers of  volumes).  Most  facts  are  not  worth 


knowing,  still  less  worth  preserving.  Doubt- 
less the  letter  “p”  occurs  a certain  definite 
number  of  times  in  the  “Idylls  of  the  king,” 
and  it  may  be  that  some  deluded  mortal  in 
prison  or  asylum  has  ascertained  that  num- 
ber; but  we  do  not  care  to  know  that  fact  or 
have  any  one  else  know.  The  exact  number 
of  grains  in  some  ant-hill  is  doubtless  dis- 
coverable, but  only  a lunatic  would  care  for 
the  discovery.  Most  facts  in  nature  and  in 
history  are  in  our  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment without  value.  Only  when  these  facts 
are  collected,  classified,  seen  in  relation,  and 
translated  into  truth  do  they  become  of  value 
to  men. 

For  this  reason  the  library  must  encourage 
slow,  patient,  thoughtful  reading.  We  have 
long  been  told  that  a taste  for  reading  is 
worth  ten  thousand  a year.  Whether  this  is 
true  or  not  depends  altogether  on  what  sort 
of  reading  is  referred  to.  The  habit  of  letting 
the  mind  lie  passive  while  some  scribbler  plays 
upon  it  is  not  worth  ten  thousand  a year.  The 
habit  of  letting  the  mind  become  a waste 
basket  for  sensation  and  scandal  is  not  worth 
ten  thousand  a year.  The  habit  of  reading  as 
a substitute  for  thinking  is  worth  nothing, 
but  is  sheer  damage  to  mental  fibre.  The  uni- 
versity library  is  even  more  important  than 
the  university  laboratory.  In  the  laboratory 
we  verify  the  theory  which  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  discovered  in  the  library.  The  new  dis- 
covery is  a new'  combination  of  old  ideas,  and 
such  mental  combination  comes  to  us  more 
easily  when  we  are  dealing  with  thoughts 
than  with  things. 

Our  students  need  to  use  books  not  only 
as  tools,  but  as  friends.  In  the  old  days,  when 
the  reading  of  college  students  was  far  more 
promiscuous  than  to-day,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  regard  books  almost  as  personal 
acquaintances,  and  there  was  a genuine  ex- 
change and  reaction  of  writer  and  reader. 
Such  reading  was  indeed  very  desultory,  but, 
as  our  professor  of  English  literature  is  ac- 
customed to  say,  “it  w'as  immensely  fatten- 
ing.” Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  college 
student  goes  to  the  library  with  a list  of  refer- 
ences, using  many  books,  but  becoming  really 
acquainted  with  none.  He  opens  one  work 
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at  volume  2,  page  193,  another  at  volume  4, 
page  315,  and,  having  extracted  the  precise 
bit  of  information  he  desires,  has  no  further 
use  for  the  author  in  question.  This  modern 
method  of  reading  is  far  more  accurate  and 
definite  than  the  older  method,  and  is  ob- 
viously effective  in  securing  results.  But  it 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  “browsing”  of 
former  days,  by  the  large  horizons  which  come 
from  being  set  free  in  the  companionship  of 
great  minds. 

Thirdly:  Ideals.  Our  libraries  must  be  not 
only  storehouses  of  knowledge,  but  reservoirs 
of  power.  The  great  books  of  all  time  give 
us  contact  with  inspiring  personalities,  shin- 
ing examples,  with  the  great  leaders  of  men. 
The  trophies  of  Themistocles  will  not  suffer 


us  to  sleep.  When  such  books  come  to  many 
a shut-in  life,  to  many  a boyhood,  cabined 
and  confined,  the  limitations  of  the  farm  and 
the  factory  are  forgotten,  the  mind  expands  to 
a kinship  with  past  and  future,  and  the  reader 
in  some  village  library  may  become  the 
prophet  of  the  new  century,  and  the  leader 
of  the  modern  world. 

More  than  that:  the  literature  of  power 
creates  the  climate  in  which  we  live.  It 
shapes  our  ideals  of  success,  of  power,  of 
beauty,  of  goodness.  Fiction  and  poetry,  if 
they  thus  create  aspiration  and  give  us  stand- 
ards, may  be  more  useful  than  all  en- 
cyclopedias or  text-books,  for  they  deal 
with  the  sources  and  the  goal  of  all  human 
action. 


SUBJECTS  FIT  FOR  FICTION 
By  Owen  Wister,  Author  of  “The  Virginian,”  “Lady  Baltimore,”  etc. 


'J'HE  considerations  to  which  I have  the 
honor  and  tlie  pleasure  of  drawing  your 
attention  — these  considerations,  and  the  con- 
clusions that  follow  from  them  — need  a long 
book,  and  not  a short  essay,  to  set  them  ade- 
quately forth.  Therefore  we  find  ourselves 
reminded  of  Napoleon’s  remark,  that  “The 
history  of  Erance  should  be  written  in  two 
volumes  or  a hundred and  we  accordingly 
renounce  elaboration,  we  renounce  detail,  we 
renounce  every  one  of  those  explanatory  qual- 
ifications and  corollaries  which  are  essential 
to  a grave  demonstration,  if  such  demonstra- 
tion is  to  be  built  symmetric,  complete,  and 
impregnable,  like  a fortress.  We  must  simply 
read  our  Declaration  of  Independence  — for 
a Declaration  of  Independence  it  is  — confin- 
ing ourselves  to  a few  facts  which  lie  in  the 
knowledge  of  all  civilized  and  instructed  peo- 
ple. And  ^ince  we  cannot  build  our  fortress 
in  a hundred  volumes,  or  even  in  a hundred 
minutes,  we  shall  lay  its  corner-stone  and 
nothing  more:  content  if  the  quarter  of  an 
hour,  which  must  suffice  for  this  ceremony, 
shall  show  us  clearly  and  once  for  all  what 
the  corner-stone  is. 


And  so  we  come  at  once  to  the  question. 
What  subjects  are  fit  for  fiction?  and  at  once 
we  answer  it.  All  subjects  are  fit  for  fiction. 
This  is  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  .the 
Independence  of  Literature;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  sounds  as  revolutionary  to  certain 
large  classes  of  ears  as  did  our  Declaration 
of  1776  sound  to  the  ears  of  George  the  Third. 
All  subjects  are  fit  for  fiction.  This  is  the 
corner-stone ; and  if  a nation’s  literature  rest 
not  upon  this,  believe  me  it  is  builded  upon 
sand.  Many  there  are  in  our  country  who 
would  reject  this  stone;  and  without  pausing 
to  name  them  all,  we  recall  among  them  read- 
ily the  parent  to  whom  any  book  is  merely 
one  of  the  toys  with  which  his  daughter  plays 
when  she  is  tired  of  tennis  or  golf;  and  we 
remember  those  many  parishioners  of  dogma 
who  love  liberty  so  long  as  it  belongs  only  tO' 
themselves.  This  is  no  new  state  of  things, 
this  denying  the  liberty  of  the  book;  and  the 
world,  having  seen  it  often,  is  likely  s^ll  to 
see  it  sometimes ; but  let  us  remember  that  we 
call  ourselves  the  Land  of  the  Free,  and  that 
since  we  proclaim  liberty  to  all,  we  must  not 
deny  it  to  the  author. 
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But  here  on  the  very  threshold  of  our 
demonstration  we  have  already  reached  a 
chance  for  misunderstanding.  There  is  not 
one  of  us  but  has  argued  for  a whole  hour 
with  some  unconvinced  adversary,  to  find  at 
the  end  that  their  disagreement  at  the  begin- 
ning was  only  a question  of  the  meaning  of 
words ; so  let  us  define  clearly  what  we  mean 
by  “All  subjects  are  fit  for  fiction.”  What,  in 
the  first  place,  is  a Subject?  and  in  the  second 
place,  what  is  meant  by  Fiction? 

A Subject  is  anything  containing  the  seed 
of  dramatic  growth.  A landscape  and  nothing 
more,  is  therefore  plainly  not  a subject  within 
our  chosen  meaning.  A field,  a stream,  a 
forest,  a tree,  a rock,  a wave  breaking  on  the 
sand,  any  of  these  may  be  enough  for  a pic- 
ture, or  for  a sonnet,  but  they  are  not  enough 
for  Fiction,  because  they  contain  no  seed  of 
dramatic  growth,  suggest  of  themselves  no 
action,  are,  so  to  speak,  stationary;  and 
though  they  can  form  the  basis  of  a mood,  an 
impression,  a reverie,  they  cannot  form  the 
basis  of  a story.  Leaving  nature,  and  taking 
other  examples,  we  see  in  the  same  way  that 
a colonial  house,  or  a railway  train,  or  a 
woman  sitting  in  a garden,  are  likewise  no 
subjects  for  fiction,  although  out  of  these  also 
may  be  made  a picture,  or  a set  of  lyric 
verses;  and  the  right  artist,  whether  an  artist 
in  paint  or  an  artist  in  words,  can  make  out 
of  them  almost  anything  that  his  imagination 
pleases ; can  picture  the  landscape,  the  train, 
the  colonial  house,  the  woman,  so  as  to  make 
us  feel  gay  or  sad,  or  thoughtful,  or  troubled, 
or  merely  agreeably  contented,  as  we  ponder 
and  dwell  upon  his  work.  But  now  observe : 
if  to  the  landscape  we  add  the  threat  of  a 
great  storm,  or  a great  drought;  if  we  place 
a little  old  lady  in  the  colonial  house ; if  we 
fill  the  heart  of  the  woman  in  the  garden 
with  some  keen  retrospect  or  anticipation ; if 
the  railway  train  is  rushing  toward  a burning 
bridge,  then,  although  these  subjects  have  not 
yet  passed  wholly  outside  the  domain  of  the 
painter,  they  have  already  entered  the  domain 
of  the  teller  of  tales,  because  each  one  of  them 
contains  the  seed  of  dramatic  growth : sus- 
pense is  now  a part  of  them. 

We  choose  purposely  such  simple  instances. 


in  order  that  our  definition  of  the  term  “Sub- 
ject” be  at  once  clear,  comprehensive,  and 
fundamental.  When  we  examine  such  a work 
as  “Vanity  Fair”  we  find  that  its  vast  cubic 
capacity  holds  several  subjects,  among  which 
the  ambition  of  Becky  Sharp  is  undoubtedly 
the  principal  one;  while,  if  we  examine  such 
a work  as  “The  scarlet  letter,”  we  find  a single 
theme,  ancient  as  mankind : a woman  and  two 
men.  And  with  this  triangle,  which  forms 
the  base  of  many  thousand  romances  remem- 
bered and  forgotten,  which  gives  us  Helen  of 
Troy,  Iseult  of  Brittany,  Guinevere,  Desde- 
mona,  with  this  same  triangle  Hawthorne  has 
made  his  Puritan  drama.  These  illustrations 
of  “The  scarlet  letter”  and  “Vanity  Fair” 
serve  by  their  very  contrast  to  show  what  we 
mean  by  a “Subject.”  Thackeray’s  book  con- 
tains a number,  Flawthorne’s  only  one ; but 
in  all  of  them  we  find  the  seed  of  dramatic 
growth.  And  we  may  notice  here  how  point- 
less is  that  favorite  remark  of  those  clumsy 
counterfeits  wdio  would  pass  for  critics;  how 
often  we  see  them  write,  and  hear  them  say, 
“The  plot  of  such  and  such  a book  or  drama 
is  ‘not  original’  ” ! Thackeray  uses  the  same 
triangle  as  Hawthorne ; Becky  is  the  woman 
between  the  two  men.  Lord  Steyne  and  Raw- 
don  Crawley.  It  is  the  different  treatment 
given  the  triangle,  difference  in  the  characters, 
difference  in  time,  difference  in  place,  differ- 
ence in  cause,  difference  in  consequence — it  is 
all  this  and  only  this  which  matters;  the  fact 
that  the  same  triangle  lies  beneath  both 
structures  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance. 
We  cannot  bear  too  heavily  upon  tnis;  having 
now  clearly  seen  what  a “subject”  is,  we  can- 
not next  see  too  clearly  that  it  is  not  the  seed 
itself,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  gardener 
causes  it  to  grow,  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
our  whole  enquiry.  Our  enquiry  holds  for  us 
no  surprise,  no  paradox,  “nothing  new,”  to 
quote  the  phrase  of  the  counterfeit  critic;  it 
will  merely  remind  us  of  existing  facts,  it 
will  merely  turn  our  eyes  upon  things  which 
stare  us  in  the  face  — as  soon  as  our  faces, 
and  not  our  backs,  are  turned  to  them.  And 
in  order  to  press  the  point  we  have  reached  a 
little  further  home,  let  a third  great  book  be 
named  — “Anna  Karenina.”  Here  again  is 
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the  triangle;  here  again,  like  Thackeray,  like 
Hawthorne,  Tolstoi  presents  to  us  the  case 
of  a woman  and  two  men.  The  world  has  ac- 
cepted these  three  books.  We  cannot  say 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  known  in  a thou- 
sand years ; nor  need  we  say  anything  so  use- 
less. It  suffices  to  keep  within  our  knowledge, 
and  remember  that  the  judgment  of  the  civil- 
ized world  has  placed  these  three  books  upon 
the  shelf  of  Greatness.  There  they  stand,  ac- 
cepted, crowned,  acclaimed ; and  yet,  is  it  be- 
cause of  their  subject?  is  it  because  of  the 
triangle?  Why,  every  one  of  us,  most  likely, 
.has  read  other  stories  built  upon  this  same 
triangle,  and  dropped  them  because  they  were 
dull,  or  flung  them  down  because  they  were 
vile ! Thus  it  becomes  plain  to  us  that  one 
gardener  may  take  the  seed  and  so  nourish  it 
that  it  becomes  fruitful  and  beautiful,  while 
from  the  same  seed  another  gardener  may 
produce  an  ugly,  withered  stalk,  its  leaves 
blighted  with  bad  taste,  its  roots  cankered 
with  insincerity.  Yet  most  often  in  such  cases 
the  properly  disgusted,  but  wholly  unthought- 
ful, reader  declares  that  the  subject  was  not 
fit  for  fiction. 

And  next,  what  is  Fiction? 

For  the  purpose  of  our  demonstration  we 
need  dwell  much  less  upon  our  chosen  mean- 
ing for  “fiction”  than  we  have  dwelt  upon  our 
definition  of  “subject.”  The  ultimate  and 
philosophic  meaning  of  fiction  would  indeed 
lead  us  far  afield;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  we 
could  more  than  approximately  reach  any 
statement  of  it;  but  here  it  simply  means 
those  compositions  in  narrative  or  dramatic 
form  which  are  products  of  the  imagination: 
“Marmion,”  “Silas  Lapham,”  “David  Copper- 
field,”  “Camille,”  “Macbeth,”  “Don  Quixote,” 
are  all  works  of  fiction,  differing  merely  in 
their  scheme  of  composition;  while  Boswell’s 
Johnson,  Kant’s  “Critic  of  pure  reason,”  Mil- 
ton’s sonnet  on  his  blindness,  and  Macaulay’s 
history  of  England  do  not  fall  within  our 
definition.  These  examples  ought  to  show  ac- 
curately enough  that  by  “fiction”  we  mean 
certain  kinds  of  composition  in  prose  or  verse, 
constructed  either  for  the  solitary  reader,  or 
the  gathered  audience,  and  roughly  described 
as  tales  and  plays. 


But  even  now  we  have  not  quite  done  with 
definitions.  In  our  statement  “All  subjects 
are  fit  for  fiction”  there  is  still  room  for  con- 
fusion, because  we  have  assumed  that  we  all 
mean  the  same  thing  by  the  word  “fit.”  And 
although  our  explanation  why  a landscape-  is 
not  a “subject”  necessarily  infers  that  by  ’’fit” 
we  mean  fitted,  appropriate,  available,  never- 
theless, we  must  pause  here  for  a moment  be- 
cause we  continually  hear  it  said  around  us, 
and  have  sometimes  said  ourselves,  that  such 
and  such  a book  is  “not  fit  to  read,”  which 
yet  may  have  a subject  entirely  “fit  for  fic- 
tion;” let  us  firmly  bear  in  mind  that  a good 
seed  may  have  a bad  gardener.  There  re- 
mains one  possibility  of  confusion  lurking  in 
our  word  “fit,”  which  it  is  mortifying  and 
humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  mention.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  almost  every  one  of  us  has  at 
some  time  heard  obj  ection  raised  to  some  book 
being  on  the  shelves  of  a public  library  be- 
cause it  was  not  “fit”  for  the  young.  This  is 
by  no  means  what  is  meant  by  “fit”  in  our 
present  demonstration.  If  a material  simile 
may  be  permitted,  it  would  be  as  reasonable, 
as  intelligent,  to  exclude  lobster  salad  from 
the  bill-of-fare  of  a great  restaurant,  because 
it  was  unwholesome  for  the  young.  We  who 
understand  that  a public  library  is  the  safe 
deposit  vault  of  all  literature  of  all  the  ages, 
where  the  serious  student  may  find  all  the 
documents  necessary  to  any  complete  investi- 
gation he  desires  to  make  — we  who  under- 
stand this,  will  not  mistake  a public  library 
for  a children’s  nursery. 

It  is  the  province  of  parents,  teachers,  and 
guardians  to  regulate  both  the  diet  and  the 
reading  of  those  committed  to  their  care ; it  is 
the  province  of  the  public  library  to  furnish 
every  work  of  literature  to  every  reader  who 
is  fit  to  read  it. 

And  now  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  only  that  our 
proposition,  “All  subjects  are  fit  for  fiction,” 
conveys  clearly  the  meaning  we  intend,  but 
also  that  by  the  mere  process  of  defining  our 
terms  we  have  arrived  close  to  the  end  of  our 
demonstration.  For,  as  was  said  at  the  be- 
ginning, we  confine  ourselves  to  a few  facts 
which  lie  in  the  knowledge  of  all  civilized 
and  instructed  people;  nor  shall  we  presume 
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to  offer  any  opinion  of  our  own  in  support  of 
the  proposition  — any  more  than  we  should 
if  we  were  undertaking  to  demonstrate  that 
twice  two  equals  four.  And,  moreover,  we 
believe  that  “All  subjects  are  fit  for  fiction” 
is  (once  we  understand  it)  as  indisputable  a 
truth  as  the  mathematical  one  we  have  just 
instanced. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a young  friend  who 
wishes  to  be  an  author  came  to  us  and  said : 
“I  have  a plot,  and  I want  your  opinion  of  it. 
My  only  doubt  is  whether  it  should  be  a novel 
or  a drama.  A husband  and  wife,  after  many 
years  of  happy  marriage,  discover  that  they 
are  mother  and  son.  The  horror  of  this 
causes  her  to  kill  herself,  and  him  to  put  his 
eyes  out.  What  do  you  think  of  that?” 

Should  we  not  beg  our  young  friend  to 
choose  something  else?  Should  we  not  both 
remonstrate  against  the  dreadfulness  of  his 
theme,  and  also  point  out  its  great  improb- 
ability? 

“Well,  then,”  he  might  say,  “what  do  you 
thing  of  this  one  ? A man  is  shipwrecked  on 
a strange  coast,  and  returns  home  after  many 
years  of  absence.” 

It  is  likely  that  we  should  tell  our  friend  to 
try  again;  or  at  any  rate  recommend  him  to 
develop  only  a short  story  from  so  slender 
and  limited  a subject.  Again,  he  might  say, 
“Here  are  two  more.  A son  discovers  that  his 
mother  has  connived  at  his  father’s  murder, 
and  has  married  the  murderer,  who  is  his 
uncle.  In  carrying  out  his  revenge,  he  is 
killed;  but  not  before  his  mother  has  drunk 
poison  and  he  has  stabbed  his  uncle.”  Again 
we  should  be  likely  to  object  to  the  violence 
and  crime  involved  in  all  this.  And  similarly 
in  the  case  of  our  young  friend’s  final  offer- 
ing: “A  black  man  marries  a white  woman. 
His  enemy  deceives  him  into  suspecting  her 
fidelity,  so  that  he  murders  her  and  kills  him- 
self.” 

By  this  time  at  least  some  of  us  would  say : 
“My  dear  young  friend,  it  required  a Shake- 
speare to  write  ‘Othello.’  Do  not  you  ven- 
ture there.  And  you  had  best  not  try  to  make 
a new  version  of  Hamlet  either.  For  although 
the  story  of  the  son  and  his  mother  and  his 
uncle  was  by  no  means  Shakespeare’s  own  in- 
vention, any  more  than  Othello  was;  and  al- 


though it  was  already  familiar  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan public  both  as  a story  and  as  a play, 
and  consequently  Shakespeare  undertook  to 
write  a new  version  of  it  at  his  peril  — since 
his  new  Hamlet  might  have  turned  out  in- 
ferior to  the  old  one  — nevertheless,  since 
Shakespeare’s  time  no  one  has  ventured  to 
write  Hamlet  again.  It  is  not  likely  that  you 
will  be  able  to  surpass  him.” 

That  is  what  some  of  us  would  probably 
say  to  the  young  man.  But  we  should  scarce- 
ly say  that  Hamlet  was  not  a subject  fit  for 
fiction.  And  we  should  remember  that  from 
the  man  shipwrecked  on  a strange  coast  De 
Foe  made  Robinson  Crusoe,  which  is  not  a 
short  story,  but  a book  of  several  hundred 
pages.  And  those  of  us  who  recall  our  Greek 
literature,  recognize  in  the  plot  of  the  married 
couple  who  discover  that  they  are  mother  and 
son  what  is  acknowledged  the  world  over  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  tragedies, 
CEdipus  the  King  — nay,  thought  by  some  to 
be  the  very  greatest  of  all,  and  certainly 
thought  by  none  to  be  an  unfit  subject. 

Of  “subjects”  we  have  now  named  four. 
Stated  in  their  simplest  terms,  in  their  seed 
form,  they  sound  unpromising  enough.  Three 
of  them  could  fairly  be  called  unclean  and  re- 
volting, and  one  — Robinson  Crusoe  — could 
be  called  dull  and  meagre.  And  yet  the 
youngest  of  them,  De  Foe’s  tale,  will  pres- 
ently be  two  hundred  years  old;  while  the 
Greek  tragedy  of  CEdipus  is  more  than  two 
thousand  years  old.  It  has  withstood  all  the 
storms  of  war,  all  the  wreck  of  kingdoms,  all 
the  changes  of  taste,  morals,  custom,  and  re- 
ligion, and  still  stands  to-day  superb,  unques- 
tioned, magnificent  in  beauty,  symmetry,  and 
strength. 

And  why  does  it  so  stand?  Is  it  because 
of  the  seed?  We  believe  that  it  is  now  plain 
to  all  that  it  is  because  of  the  gardener  who 
made  the  seed  grow.  Sophocles  was  a great 
poet,  a great  artist,  and  a sincere  workman; 
therefore  in  his  hands  the  seed  became  a 
thing  of  beauty,  and  not  a withered  stalk. 

We  need  cite  no  further  examples  of  “sub- 
jects” which  in  their  seed- form  look  forbid- 
ding, or  unworthy,  yet  have  been  made  into 
classics.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  litera- 
ture. We  can  perform  the  analysis  for  our- 
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selves,  and  find  that  at  the  core  of  a large 
proportion  of  the  world’s  masterpieces  is  a 
“subject”  M'hich,  did  we  not  know  better,  we 
should  condemn  at  once  as  being  altogether 
unfit  for  fiction.  But  it  is  fairly  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  four  famous  cases  which  we 
have  quoted  are  demonstration  enough;  that 
in  view  of  CEdipus,  and  Hamlet,  and  Othello, 
we  cannot  make  a classification,  we  cannot 
lay  down  rules  of  exclusion  and  inclusion; 
we  must  allow  the  author  full  liberty  to 
choose  what  subject  he  sees  fit,  for  we  recog- 
nize that  some  of  the  greatest  works  of  fiction 
have  been  drawn  from  sources  which  seem  the 
least  inspiring ; and  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
— there  is  no  escape  from  concluding  — that 
there  is  no  limit  save  humanity  itself;  that  the 
field  of  fiction  is  the  field  of  all  human  ex- 
perience, of  all  human  emotion,  of  all  human 
thoughts,  deeds,  fancies,  and  dreams.  If  we 
cannot  see  this,  we  merely  resemble  those 
provincials  who  would  turn  a public  library 
into  a nursery. 

But,  in  making  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, in  giving  the  author  his  liberty,  we 
have  by  no  means  relieved  him  of  responsibil- 
ity. We  have  merely  said  to  the  gardener: 
Take  any  seed  you  please;  but  if  you  do  not 
make  it  grow  into  a thing  of  beauty,  if  you 
produce  from  it  a withered,  ugly  stalk,  we 
reject  you.  We  do  not  wish  to  dictate  to  you 
what  you  shall  tell  us ; therefore  remember 
that  the  burden  is  upon  you.  Remember  tha{ 
if  you  choose  to  tell  us  about  a husband  and 
wife  who  discover  that  they  arc  mother  and 
son,  you  do  it  at  your  peril.  Remember  that 
whenever  you  choose  something  which  in 
itself  is  revolting  and  painful,  you  do  it  at 
your  peril.  Win  us  over  to  it  if  you  can,  and 
if  you  do  yours  is  the  greater  glory,  for  out 
of  apparent  ugliness  you  will  have  distilled 
beauty.  We  only  wish  to  warn  you  of  the 
seriousness  and  the  difficulty  of  your  task; 
we  by  no  means  wish  to  bind  chains  upon 
your  gift,  nor  can  you  measure  your  own 
strength  until  you  have  tested  it.  Go  for- 
ward, therefore,  fearlessly,  but  soberly;  for 
every  dangerous  thing  you  try,  you  try  it  at 
your  peril. 


Although  at  the  beginning  we  said  that  we 
should  renounce  all  explanatory  qualifications, 
there  is  one  of  such  great  importance  that 
brief  allusion  must  be  made  to  it. 

It  must  have  been  the  experience  of  many 
of  us  to  read  some  work  in  a foreign  lan- 
guage, and  say  to  ourselves  while  reading  it : 
“I  do  not  object  to  this  as  it  stands,  but  if  it 
were  translated  into  English  I should  find  it 
unpermissible.” 

At  first  sight  it  seems  mysterious  that  we 
should  find  any  book  acceptable  only  in  a for- 
eign language.  But  the  matter  is  a perfectly 
simple  one.  In  reading  the  Elizabethan  au- 
thors, we  come  upon  very  coarse  language, 
which  we  pass  over;  while  if  a contemporary 
author  were  to  use  the  same  language  we 
could  not  endure  him.  Why?  Not  because 
the  Elizabethan  author  is  dead,  and  the  con- 
temporary author  living;  but  because  the 
Elizabethan  author  was  writing  in  the  con- 
vention of  his  own  day.  If  we  choose,  we 
may  put  it  that  “he  knew  no  better.”  And  so 
it  is  with  a foreign  author  whom  we  should 
dislike  in  English.  While  reading  him  in  his 
original  tongue,  we  in  a sort  unconsciously 
adopt'  the  convention  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, which  is  different  from  our  own.  But 
as  soon  as  he  is  translated,  our  own  conven- 
tion surrounds  him,  and  he  becomes  offensive 
through  breach  of  it. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  only  corollary  to  our 
main  proposition  to  which  we  would  draw 
notice.  Any  Subject  is  fit  for  Fiction,  and  its 
treatment  must  lie  in  the  convention  of  its 
time  and  place. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  above  considerations 
and  examinations  of  certain  facts  of  literature 
have  enabled  us  to  see  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  All  Subjects  are  fit  for  Fiction.  The 
doubt  will  always  be.  Is  the  man  fit  for  the 
subject?  And  nobody  can  answer  this  but 
himself;  he  must  undertake  the  adventure  at 
his  own  peril.  Sophocles  could  write 
CEdipus;  Shakespeare  could  write  Hamlet. 
Could  any  of  us? 

But  no  law  save  our  own  judgment  shall 
forbid  us  from  trying.  And  that  is  our 
Declaration  of  Independence. 
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THE  LIBRARIAN  OF  THE  DESERT 


By  Harry  Lyman  Koopman,  Librarian  of  Brozvn  University 


[Prefatory  Note. — In  the  very  heart  of  the  Lib- 
yan Desert,  the  most  barren  and  inaccessible  por- 
tion of  the  great  Sahara,  is  situated  one  of  the  most 
influential  libraries  of  the  modern  world.  It  is  the 
great  library  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Senussi 
brotherhood,  which  is  the  chief  unifying  force  in 
modern  Islam.  Hither,  to  the  oasis  of  Kufra,  the 
central  government  of  the  brotherhood  moved  about 
1893  from  its  former  seat  in  Jarabub,  which  occupies 
a more  exposed  position  about  three  hundred  miles 
further  north  on  the  border  between  Egypt  and 
Tripoli.  Jarabub  still  remains  the  burial  place  of  the 
great  founder  of  the  order,  and  supersedes  Mecca  as 
an  object  of  pilgrimage  not  only  for  the  followers 
of  the  Mahdi,  but  even  for  other  Mussulmans.  The 
great  library,  however,  which  was  formed  by  the 
Mahdi’s  learned  brother,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the 
charge  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  education,  was 
removed  to  Kufra.  Its  transportation  required  500, 
some  say  800,  camels.  From  this  remote  center  the 
Mahdi  stretches  out  his  influence,  for  good  or  evil, 
over  the  whole  Mohammedan  world.  Most  writers 
accuse  the  Senussi  of  political  designs,  and  look  to 
see  them  lead  all  Islam  in  a revolt  against  Christiani- 
ty and  European  civilization.  To  other  authorities, 
like  Professor  Toy,  they  “appear  to  have  for  their 
object  merely  to  secure  a territory  in  which  they  may 
retain  their  customs  and  practice  their  religion  in 
peace.”  The  latter  view  is  essentially  that  which  I 
have  ascribed  to  the  Senussi  librarian,  into  whose 
mouth  I have  put  my  poem.  The  reader  who  wishes 
may  pursue  the  subject  further  in  Arthur  Silva 
"White’s  volume,  “From  sphinx  to  oracle.”] 

Where  the  giant  stairs  lead  down. 

Boulders,  and  shingle,  and  sand. 

From  the  lofty  northern  land 
That  fronts  the  far  blue  main. 

To  the  vale  of  the  Sacred  Town, — 

Where  low  on  the  southern  plain 
The  wizard  of  Heat  and  Drouth, 

With  a sunbeam  for  a wand. 

Upbuilds  his  world  of  deceit. 

Palm  grove  and  rippling  pond 
And  garden  and  cool  retreat, — 

Even  from  north  to  south, 

O’er  the  .shimmering  desert’s  face. 

My  laden  file  I trace. 

My  peaceful  marching  line; 

Yet  the  mightiest  army,  I ween. 

To  conquer  a darkened  world. 

The  desert’s  eye  hath  seen. 

Since  Okba’s  troop  was  hurled. 

In  the  might  of  the  Prophet’s  word. 

From  the  Nile  to  the  trackless  brine; — 

Yea,  into  the  sea  he  'rode. 

And,  baring  to  heaven  his  sword. 

He  cried:  “Did  not  the  deep, 

O Allah,  my  prowess  tame. 

Westward  still  would  I sweep. 

And  the  knowledge  of  Thy  law. 

In  mercy  on  man  bestowed. 

Yet  wider  spread,  and  the  awe 
That  is  due  to  Thy  holiest  Name.” 


Nay,  never  with  mine  may  dare 
The  mightiest  army  compare. 

Not  even  Iskander’s  own. 

Which  hewed  the  world  to  a throne. 

Nor  more  my  little  worth 
To  glory  like  theirs  must  yield 
Than  the  proudest  armies  of  earth 
To  the  victor  host  I wield; 

For  not  against  spear  and  shield. 

Nor  the  strength  of  a man’s  right  arm. 
Nor  the  speed  of  a horse’s  feet. 

Nor  the  arrow’s,  deadlier  fleet. 

Nor  the  unseen  bullet's  harm, — 

Not  against  these  they  war. 

The  weakness  of  men  and  brutes. 

But  against  the  demon  powers 
Behind  the  clouds  that  lurk. 

That  fly  under  heaven  free, 

That  burrow  in  dank  and  mirk 
Below  the  mountains’  roots. 

That  haunt  the  caves  of  the  sea. 

That  beleaguer  these  hearts  of  ours. 

And  God  and  his  prophet  abhor. 


Four  are  the  legions  of  might 
That  muster  at  my  command: 

The  first  is  the  awful  Word, 

Eternal,  uncreate. 

Yea!  dateless  with  God’s  own  date. 
Unuttered  and  unheard. 

But  written  in  rays  of  light 
On  the  mighty  table  of  stone 
Where  future  and  past  are  shown. 

That  leans  at  God’s  right  hand. 

Thence,  for  the  weal  of  men, 

In  a book  whose  'leaves  are  gold. 

That  jewels  and  silk  enfold. 

That  was  writ  with  an  angel’s  pen. 

It  was  brought  from  its  high  estate 
Through  the  heavens  to  the  lowest  heaven 
By  Gabriel  — such  God’s  plan  — 

In  the  blessed,  mystic  even. 

On  the  night  of  power  and  fate. 

In  the  month  of  Ramadan. 

But  not,  O crystal  sphere. 

In  thee  lay  the  Word  concealed; 

God  willed  that  year  by  year 
Its  truths  to  the  Prophet’s  ear 
Should,  line  upon  line,  be  revealed; 
Whether  with  chime  of  bells, 

Gabriel  the  message  tells; 

Or  thoughts,  with  silence  shod. 

From  the  Holy  Spirit  come 
Into  the  secret  place 
Of  the  heart;  or  the  very  God 
Veiled,  or  face  to  face. 
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By  day  or  in  dreams  of  the  night, 
Speaks,  and  the  heavens  bloom  bright. 
Speaks,  and  the  hells  are  dumb. 

The  next  of  the  legions  arrayed 
To  conquer  at  my  behest. 

In  the  warfare  of  Worst  and  Best, 

The  holy  Traditions  be. 

Which  age  unto  age  enshrine 
The  wisdom,  the  power  to  aid, 

Of  the  Prophet’s  words  divine 
To  his  friends,  the  trusted  few; 

With  the  holy  deeds  of  his  hand 
That  were  done  for  their  eyes  to  see, 

An  example  of  deeds  to  do 
In  every  time  and  land. 

These  in  men’s  hearts  locked  fast, 

Unto  children’s  children  tcld. 

And  onward  as  heirlooms  passed, 

Richer  than  lands  or  gold. 

After  long  centuries  flown. 

By  holy  men  at  last 
Were  gathered  and  made  known,  — 
Saints  enlightened  by  prayer 
To  mirror  the  Prophet’s  heart. 

To  winnow  the  false  from  the  true. 

To  sift  the  weak  from  the  strong. 

The  low  from  the  lofty  to  part. 

For  “Wo  be  unto  you 

If  ye  utter  my  sayings  wrong! 

But  guard  them  with  anxious  care; 

And  be  mindful  that  ye  assign 
No  words  to  me  save  you  know 
In  truth  they  are  surely  mine.’’ 

So,  in  warning  and  ruth. 

Spake  the  Prophet  long  ago. 

And  lo!  the  Traditions  abide. 

Mighty  to  strengthen  and  guide. 

To  chasten,  to  check,  to  impel. 

To  comfort,  reprove,  inspire. 

And  weak  are  the  weapons  of  hell. 

And  they  fall  in  fruitless  ire 

On  the  sunbright  shields  of  the  Truth. 


Which  have  blinded  our  eyes  to  the  wajy 
That  leads  to  His  holy  fount. 

But  yet  shall  the  Faithful  learn 
The  last,  first  lesson  of  Peace; 

And  the  precious  flood  shall  return 
No  more  to  the  thirsty  sands, 

But  be  dipped  by  men’s  eager  hands. 

And  the  world’s  long  thirst  shall  cease; 

And,  forgetting  its  fevered  years, 

Islam  shall  forward  leap. 

As  the  panting  hart,  that  deep 
Has  drunk  of  a hidden  rill. 

Leaps  and  forgets  its  fears; 

And  they  that  strove  shall  be  still. 

And  the  evil  shall  cease  from  scathe,. 
And  Islam,  rousing  its  youth 
As  a mighty  man  from  a swoon. 

Shall  renew  its  morn  cf  P'aith, 

And  the  triumphs  of  its  Truth 
Shall  round  to  a fadeless  noon. 


Last  of  my  legions  four. 

The  Decisions  of  the  wise. 

The  new  and  the  newer  lore 
That  still  from  the  old  arise; 

Yea,  the  new  Truth  wrought  from  the  ole*'' 
For  the  needs  of  the  newer  day. 

Never  the  old  to  gainsay. 

For  the  Truth  is  eternally  true. 

But  only  the  old  made  new. 

As  a tale  to  the  young  retold. 

The  sun  that  smiled  on  the  morn 
Of  the  .holy  Prophet’s  birth 
Rose  to-day  on  the  earth; 

New  to  the  new  day  born; 

Even  so,  after  centuries  rolled. 

The  Truth  abides  the  same. 

And  so  long  as  sin  its  net 

Shall  spread,  and  the  heedless  fall 

And  for  light  in  the  darkness  call. 

Truth  unto  Truth  shall  be  set. 

And  a new  Truth  forth  shall  flare. 

As  a new  flame  lightens  the  air. 

When  flame  has  been  set  to  flame. 


Behold,  as  they  pass  in  review. 

The  legions  of  the  Consent! 

The  mustering  of  the  Laws, 

The  saying  and  doing  blent 
Of  the  learned  and  devout. 

Men  who  saw  clear  and  true. 

Not  fools  in  their  folly  blind. 

Nor  drunken  with  pride  of  doubt. 

Nor  scoffers  that,  snarling  behind. 

Snap  at  the  heels  of  the  Cause; 

But  the  first  of  the  Blessed,  they. 

The  Prop’net’s  helpers  at  need. 

The  mates  of  the  Banishment, 

The  followers  of  the  Flight. 

Nor  had  these  been  all,  but  their  seed 
In  every  age  might  we  count. 

Had  God  for  our  sins  not  sent 
Wrangling  and  fell  despite, 


So  march  to  victories  new 
My  legions  with  victory  bright. 

But,  lo!  in  their  train  a host 
Of  warriors  doughty  and  true. 

Heroes,  although  they  boast 
Only  a mortal  might. 

The  Roots  of  the  Law  they  hight. 

The  Creeds  from  the  one  creed  wrought. 
The  Renderings  of  the  Laws, 

The  Comments  on  the  Word, 

The  History  of  the  Cause, 

The  Rules  of  Thought  Unheard, 

The  Arts  of  the  Spoken  Thought. 

Last,  as  if  led  in  chains. 

Follow  in  captive  ranks 
The  books,  in  motley  guise. 

Of  the  lore  of  the  prying  Franks, 
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Who  spare  not  earth  nor  sky. 
Nor  future  nor  moldering  past, 
But  search  with  tireless  pains. 
If  haply  some  golden  grains 
Of  fact  they  may  find  at  last; 
Yet,  never  with  knowledge  wise. 
And  v/retched  for  all  their  gains. 
In  doubt  they  live  and  die. 


Mightiest  force  among  men. 

And  swiftest  fleeting,  the  breath. 

Speech,  whose  birth  is  a death; 

For,  the  ear  of  the  hearer  to  reach. 

On  the  speaker’s  lips  it  must  die; 

And,  heard  and  uttered  by  each. 

And  uttered  and  heard  again. 

Who  shall  say  for  a sooth 

That  its  message  has  not  been  wrought 

In  the  limbec  of  men’s  thought 

From  the  Truth  to  a semblance  of  Truth, 

Which  at  heart  is  wholly  a lie? 

But  the  Book  was  born,  and  lo! 

Like  a footprint  on  the  strand 
That  has  hardened  into  stone. 

The  Truth,  released  from  change. 
Outlasting  ruler  and  throne. 

Abides,  while  centuries  range. 

While  nations  ebb  and  flow. 

In  every  time  and  land 

The  Truth;  else  none  might  know 

The  thoughts  of  the  great  of  yore. 

For,  ever  the  newer  speech 
The  newer  thought  would  teach. 

Under  the  sheltering  fame 

Of  the  wise  and  ancient  lore; 

ft.nd  the  Truth,  — like  the  desert  mound 

slow  shifting  day  by  day, 

fill,  ere  one  marks,  it  is  found 

.Mew-shapen  and  fir  away,  — 

Would  be  changed  in  all  but  name. 

Not  abide,  like  the  hills,  the  same. 
Flashing  the  morn  abroad 
From  their  iron  crests,  which  took 
The  rose  of  creation’s  dawn, — 

Themselves  the  earliest  book, 

On  whose  carven  crags,  deep-drawn. 

Stands  written  the  Will  of  God. 

Faint  on  the  paling  sky. 

The  Wolf-tail’s  white  foreruns 
The  dawn’s  quick-coming  red; 

And  our  prayers  go  up  on  high 
To  the  Lord  of  dawns  and  suns. 

Then  flames  like  darts  are  sped, 

And  lo,  the  sun!  and  anon 

O’er  the  rosy  mists  he  has  clomb,  ' 

The  terrors  of  night  are  gone. 

The  day  with  its  cheer  has  come. 

So,  day  after  day. 

For  a score  of  days  we  press 
Fver  our  southward  way 


Through  a wilder  wilderness. 

To  the  region  set  apart 
In  the  desert’s  deepest  heart 
To  shelter  our  sacred  lore. 

There  at  last  shall  we  halt. 

Where  the  oasis  lies  enisled 
In  a hundred  leagues  of  sand 
That  surge  on  every  hand. 

By  the  hot  winds  driven  and  piled. 

Barren  as  ashes  or  salt. 

But,  to  the  Faithful’s  eyes, 

A blessed  bound  it  lies. 

No  foeman  shall  pass  o’er. 

Yea,  in  the  desert’s  deep 
To  their  grave  in  the  sands  might  go 
Army  on  army  sent 
To  work  our  mission  scathe. 

And  we  should  awake  and  sleep 
And  awake,  and  never  know 
Evil  deed  or  intent. 

Safe  in  our  Stronghold  of  Faith. 

O Desert,  vouchsafed  to  be. 

From  all  eternity, 

^The  shelter  of  God’s  Truth, 

As  God’s  compassion  large. 

And  lasting  as  the  will 

That  wrought  thee  and  endueth. 

Receive  thy  priceless  charge! 

Accept  the  casket  we  bring 
Of  God’s  provisioning 
For  the  healing  of  men’s  ill. 

So  guard  it  from  every  taint 
Of  the  Unfaith  that  fills  the  earth. 

That  from  it  shall  go  forth, 

Like  rays  of  the  strong  sun’s  light. 

The  healing  of  Truth  to  fill 

The  lands  where  men  sicken  and  fainU 

In  the  twilight  of  Faith  or  its  night. 

All  is  confusion  there 

And  blindness  and  whirling  haste; 

The  days  of  their  lives  men  waste 
In  hurrying  everywhere. 

And  arriving  nowhere  at  last. 

They  cannot  see  God’s  sky 

For  the  smoke  of  their  ceaseless  toil. 

And  earth  shows  dull  and  awry 
Through  the  dust  of  their  mad  turmoiL 

Here,  and  only  here. 

Of  all  earth’s  regions  trod. 

Stands  man,  with  vision  clear. 

Alone  with  the  only  God; 

And  the  Truth  forevermore 
From  the  desert,  as  ever  of  yore. 

On  earth  shall  be  shed  abroad; 

And  the  gardens  of  earth  that  bloom, 

The  gardens  no  less  shall  become 
Of  the  holy  Faith,  and  m.an. 

In  the  desert  brought  face  to  face 
With  the  infinite  blessing  and  ban,. 

Shall  live  in  every  place 
As  under  the  eye  of  God. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  LIBRARIES  TO  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 
By  David  A.  Boody^  President  Board  of  Trustees  of  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library 


enters  the  harbor  of  Ne\v  York  his 
eye  is  pleased,  and  if  an  American,  his 
patriotic  sense  is  gratified  as  he  beholds  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  with  one  hand  holding 
aloft  a torch  and  with  the  other  resting  upon 
a tablet  on  which  are  written  these  words, 
“July  4,  1776.”  We  are  grateful  to  France  for 
this  expression  of  national  friendship.  If, 
however,  an  American  artist  had  been  se- 
lected, one  not  only  familiar  with  our  history, 
but  imbued  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions, 
he  might  possibly  have  selected  other  emblems 
for  this  impressive  and  beautiful  statue.  It 
seems  to  me  he  could  have  placed,  with  great 
propriety,  in  that  extended  hand  a book  and 
on  that  tablet  he  might  have  written  words 
like  these,  “By  knowledge  we  live.” 

I believe  there  is  no  word  which  so  com- 
pletely epitomizes  our  national  faith  as  the 
word  knowledge.  Go  back  beyond  1776,  be- 
yond colonial  days,  back  to  the  time  when  the 
first  settlements  followed  the  landing  of  the 
Maydower,  and  we  see  the  faith  which  our 
fathers  had  in  the  power  and  usefulness  of 
knowledge.  As  soon  as  the  home  shelter 
covered  their  heads  they  established  the 
school  and  the  church.  They  provided  for  the 
education  of  the  mind  and  conscience.  They 
were  in  a new  country.  They  intended  to 
construct  a new  state.  They  proposed  to  es- 
tablish new  institutions.  But  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  custom  that  had  prevailed  for  ages 
before  their  time  of  preparing  for  their  phys- 
ical safety  by  constructing  fortified  towns 
they  prepared  to  fortify  their  hearts  and 
minds  through  the  power  of  these  institutions 
for  the  work  of  life.  We  know  their  wise 
laws  concerning  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  free  schools,  but  do  we  ever  think 
of  their  sublime  faith  in  the  power  of  knowl- 
edge, in  their  establishment  in  the  days  of  their 
weakness  and  poverty,  years  and  years  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  those 
great  institutions  of  learning  — Harvard,  Yale, 


Princeton,  and  William  and  Mary?  Their 
long  Atlantic  coast  could  offer  no  resistance 
to  an  invading  foe,  but  they  knew  that  these 
institutions  would  teach  a conception  of  life 
and  duty  and  create  a manhood  stronger  than 
all  the  hosts  of  oppression. 

As  population  grew,  as  it  became  centered 
in  towns  and  cities,  the  library  came  and  the 
great  educational  trinity  of,  America  became 
complete.  Our  people  were  not  the  first  to 
establish  libraries  any  more  than  they  were 
the  first  to  establish  governments.  For  ages 
collections  of  books  had  gone  on  under  gov- 
ernmental supervision,  but  our  people  have 
been  the  first  through  the  evolution  of  thought 
and  experience  to  make  the  library  an  educa- 
tional factor  for  the  whole  people.  They  are 
the  first  to  give  to  it  the  character  of  the  com- 
mon school.  They  are  the  first  to  declare  that 
it  should  be  a part  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  community.  The  library  may  well  re- 
ceive the  benefactions  of  the  thoughtful  and 
generous,  but  it  should  no  more  owe  its  ex- 
istence to  philanthropy  than  should  the 
school.  In  our  land  it,  like  the  school,  should 
be  the  fatherly  provision  of  the  state,  the  city 
or  the  town  for  its  sons  and  daughters. 

Great  cities  have  existed  before  our  .time, 
but  never  so  far  as  we  know  cities  so  great. 
And  never  were  cities  growing  as  they  are 
growing  in  our  day;  growing  because  the 
rural  population  is  pouring  into  them;  grow- 
ing because  men  and  women  believe  that  the 
city  provides  a larger,  if  not  a happier,  place 
in  life;  growing  because  a million  immigrants 
are  yearly  coming  to  our  shores,  the  larger 
percentage  of  which  immigration  remains  in 
our  cities.  Everybody  realizes  to-day  that 
life’s  greatest  problems,  whether  govern- 
mental or  industrial  or  social,  are  being 
solved,  or  rather  that  men  are  seeking  to  solve 
them,  in  our  great  cities.  These  problems  in- 
clude not  only  the  growth  of  our  cities,  but 
they  also  include  the  diversity  of  habits  and 
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purposes  and  ideals  which  are  centered  there. 
New  York  to-day  is  a city  of  races,  an  Amer- 
ican community  of  foreign  nativity.  How 
shall  these  mighty  masses  be  unified  in  pur- 
pose, be  Americanized  in  habit,'  be  united  in 
loyalty,  in  love  of  country  and  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  American  ideals  of  national  and 
individual  character?  These  are  some  of  the 
problems  of  our  day.  You,  as  representatives 
of  a great  educational  influence,  are  helping 
to  solve  these  problems. 

I have  taken  New  York  City,  our  largest 
city,  as  an  illustration  of  the  municipal  prob- 
lems which  are  crowding  upon  us.  New 
York  raises  annually  for  municipal  purposes 
over  one  hundred  million  dollars,  and  over 
twenty  millions  of  that  sum  are  annually  de- 
voted to  the  maintenance  of  her  schools.  And 
let  me  say  here  that  these  schools  are  excel- 
lent, progressive  and  an  honor  to  that  great 
city.  Her  school  board  is  composed  in  the 
main  of  experienced  public-spirited  men. 
They  generously  give  their  labor  without  pay. 
Before  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  it  became 
evident  to  every  thoughtful  man  that  our  sys- 
tem of  education,  splendid  as  it  is,  needed 
some  reinforcement  which  should  give  it 
wider  scope  and  enable  it  to  reach  all  of  our 
people.  Our  children  leave  school  at  the 
average  age  of  fourteen  years.  If  it  be  wise 
to  expend  twenty  million  dollars-  for  them  up 
to  that  age,  shall  we  spend  nothing  after- 
ward? Shall  we  do  nothing  for  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who 
come  to  our  cities  annually  for  their  future 
homes,  and  upon  whose  intelligence  and  in- 
tegrity our  future  safety  and  prosperity  large- 
ly depend?  Is  it  wise  to  spend  this  vast 
amount  of  money  annually  for  our  children 
while  in  'our  school-houses  and  provide  no 
helpful  educational  agencies  for  our  homes? 
In  answer  to  these  inquiries  the  branch  li- 
brary came  into  existence,  and  to-day  Greater 
New  York  can  number  over  sixty  of  these 
branches  from  which  books  are  being  circu- 
lated at  the  rate  of  at  least  eight  millions  of 
volumes  per  year.  These  branches  are  in- 
tended to  reach  and  accommodate  the  whole 
people,  as  much  as  the  schools  are  intended 
to  accommodate  the  children  alone.  The 


schools  we  cannot  spare,  and  I think  the  time 
has  come  when  we  will  all  say,  at  least  in  our 
big  cities,  that  the  modern  library  cannot  be 
spared. 

The  cheapness  of  this  form  of  education 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Twenty  millions 
per  year  for  our  children.  One  million  per 
year  the  present  annual  cost  of  our  libraries, 
for  our  children  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  and  for  the  millions  who  come  to  our 
cities  and  never  see  the  inside  of  a school- 
house.  The  public  library  as  to-day  adminis- 
tered, brought  within  the  reach  of  every  home, 
is  both  the  cheapest  and  the  most  efficient  in- 
strumentality in  the  way  of  educating  our 
people  and  in  thus  solving  the  problems  of 
our  day. 

I have  said  that  the  modern  library  is  an 
American  institution.  It  is  an  evolution  of 
the  educational  faith  and  purpose  of  our 
fathers.  Years  ago  our  library  system,  far 
inferior  to  what  it  is  to-day,  but  far  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  nation,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 
The  London  Standard  in  1886,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  work  it  was  doing,  said,  “Ameri- 
cans are  our  masters  in  many  departments  of 
literary  administration.”  Attention  was  called 
to  the  great  collection  of  books  in  the  British 
Museum  which  were  used  by  scholars  for 
reference  purposes,  and  in  comparison,  our 
American  libraries  Vv'ere  mentioned,  reaching 
as  they  do  and  enlightening  all  classes  of  our 
people.  The  Standard  goes  on  to  say  the 
American  whose  tastes  are  thus  fostered  are 
the  greatest  reading  people  in  the  world,  and 
in  illustration  of  this  fact  it  says,  of  all  the 
standard  English  books,  many  more  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  are  read  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England.  It  continues  by  say- 
ing that  the  “Encyclopedia  Britannica”  had 
for  its  ninth  edition  50,000  American  sub- 
scribers to  10,000  in  Great  Britain.  More 
than  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  of  Her- 
bert Spencer’s  works  were  sold  in  this  coun- 
try before  he  ever  visited  us  in  1882.  And  in 
illustration  of  how  we  subscribe  for  our  own 
books,  it  states  that  the  “American  cyclo- 
pedia” had  120,000  subscribers  and  Grant’s 
Memoirs  300,000  subscribers.  Who  shall  to- 
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day  attempt  to  measure  the  influence  of  sixty 
million  volumes  of  books  annually  circulated 
among  cur  people  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  American  free  libraries?  And  con- 
sider the  still  greater  influence  when  we  shall 
perfect  our  branch  system,  making  our  libra- 
ries co-ordinate  with  and  almost  co-extensive 
with  our  public  schools.  Who  shall  attempt 
to  measure  this  mighty  influence  as  it  touches 
municipal  government,  and  throws  its  light 
upon  all  the  industrial  problems  of  the  day? 
In  the  emergencies  which  have  come  to  our 
nation,  the  world  has  been  surprised  at  the 
skill,  science,  general  knowledge  and  the 
complete  readiness  which  have  pervaded  all 
classes  of  our  people.  The  secret  of  this  is 


that  we  have  believed  in  the  power  of  knowl- 
edge and  we  have  made  effective  the  agencies, 
for  making  that  knowledge  universal.  We- 
talk  of  a national  tendency,  the  fear  that 
wealth  will  absorb  the  minds  and  corrode  the 
consciences  of  our  people.  Let  us  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Let  us  remember  that  the  very  intel- 
ligence which  our  educational  institutions- 
have  provided  would  easily  account  for  the 
accumulation  of  great  fortunes  from  the  un- 
limited resources  of  this  great  nation.  Let  us 
be  comforted  with  the  thought)  that  this 
wealth  is  flowing  back  upon  the  people 
in  amounts  and  ways  unknown  to  any 
other  people  since  the  commencement  of 
national  life. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AS  A MUNICIPAL  INSTITUTION:  FROM  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE- STANDPOINT 

By  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Librarian  of  Boston  Public  Library 


IFTY  years  ago  the  public  library  was 
hardly  established,  although  the  public 
schools  were  well  developed.  Before  the  li- 
brary in  Boston  was  founded  the  scheme  was 
so  novel  that  it  was  necessary  to  support  it  by 
cogent  reasons  showing  not  only  that  the  plan 
was  feasible,  but  that  it  was  a perfectly  nat- 
ural and  legitimate  step  “to  be  taken  for  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  for  which  the  whole  community 
by  its  previous  establishment  of  a system  of 
public  elementary  education  was  then  pecu- 
liarly fitted  and  prepared.” 

It  may  repay  us,  in  our  examination  of  the 
public  library  as  a municipal  institution  from 
the  administrative  standpoint,  if  we  glance 
for  a moment  at  the  argument  which  was  ef- 
fective in  creating  the  library  in  Boston,  prac- 
tically the  first  great  city  library  of  the  modern 
type.  The  line  of  reasoning  seems  trite  to-day, 
and  has  become  the  merest  commonplace  of 
public  library  philosophy.  But  it  was  not  so 
then;  and,  bearing  this  in  mind,  pardon  me 
if  I quote  a brief  paragraph  which  seems  to 
me  noteworthy  in  its  clear  comprehension  of 
what  the  public  library  was  to  become  if  the 


initial  step  were  taken,  remarkable  also  in  its. 
grasp  of  fundamental  principles  now  gener- 
ally recognized.  They  said: 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  reading 
ought  to  be  furnished  to  all,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  we  furnish  free  education,  and  in 
fact,  as  a part,  and  a most  important  part,  of 
the  education  of  all.  For  it  has  been  rightly 
judged  that,  under  political,  social,  and  re- 
ligious institutions  like  ours,  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance  that  the  means  of  general 
information  should  be  so  diffused  that  the 
largest  possible  number  of  persons  should  be- 
induced  to  read  and  understand  questions 
going  down  to  the  very  foundations  of  the 
social  order,  and  which  we,  as  a people,  are 
constantly  required  to  decide,  and  do  decide, 
either  ignorantly  or  wisely.  That  this  can 
be  done  — that  is,  that  such  libraries  can  be 
collected,  and  that  they  will  be  used  to  a 
much  wider  extent  than  libraries  have  ever 
been  used  before,  and  with  much  more  im- 
portant results,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  . . . 
To  accomplish  this  object,  however,  which  has 
never  yet  been  attempted,  we  must  use  means, 
which  have  never  before  been  used.  . . . 
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What  precise  plan  should  be  adopted  for  such 
a library  it  is  not,  perhaps,  possible  to  settle 
beforehand.  It  is  a new  thing,  a new  step 
forward  in  general  education,  and  we  must 
feel  our  way  as  we  advance.” 

Fifty  years  have  passed.  The  public  library 
is  still,  comparatively,  a new  thing;  and  we 
are  still  feeling  our  way  as  we  advance.  But 
the  germ  was  contained  in  the  few  sentences 
I have  read,  and  those  who  in  1852  put  such 
considerations  before  the  public,  and,  imme- 
diately, supported  by  the  public  to  which  they 
appealed,  proceeded,  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, to  put  their  theories  into  practice,  de- 
serve to  be  called  the  fathers  of  the  public 
library  movement  in  America. 

Their  prescience  was  still  more  remarkable 
since  they  were  building  far  better  than  they 
knew.  They  could  not  have  foreseen  the 
modern  city  and  its  peculiar  conditions.  They 
were  unconsciously  aiding,  I must  believe,  in 
the  development  of  a modern  municipal  in- 
stitution, impelled  by  forces  which  they  did 
not,  at  the  moment,  clearly  apprehend. 

To-day  the  public  library  as  an  established 
department  of  municipal  administration  meets 
conditions  essentially  modern  in  a field  not 
hitherto  occupied.  This  inevitably  changes 
its  character  as  compared  with  the  great  li- 
braries of  the  past,  fixes  its  policy,  and  deter- 
mines its  methods  of  administration. 

In  this  use  of  the  word  modern  I contrast 
the  present  with  no  earlier  period  than  the 
mid-nineteenth  century.  Since  then  the  world 
for  most  of  us  has  been  transformed.  Not 
only  were  there  then  no  public  libraries  of 
our  type,  but  there  were  in  the  United  States 
no  cities  like  those  which  now  exist. 

The  tremendous  industrial  changes,  within 
the  memory  of  men  still  young,  have  created 
a social  revolution.  The  old  life  was  self- 
centered,  peaceful,  orderly;  the  new  is  com- 
plex and  restless.  Then  our  population  was 
homogeneous,  derived  from  a common  source, 
moved  by  similar  beliefs.  Now  we  have  wide 
contrasts  in  material  condition,  severe  indus- 
trial competition,  and  many  shades  of  opinion. 
The  incoming  tide  of  immigration,  the  era  of 
machinery,  the  friction  of  class  with  class, 
have  turned  our  larger  towns  and  cities  into 


battle  grounds  wherein  the  forces  of  evil  are 
constantly  combatting  the  forces  of  good. 

Moreover,  our  ideals  of  education  and  of 
social  opportunity  are  slowly  changing.  To- 
day we  ask  not  merely  opportunity  for  our- 
selves but  for  every  one,  without  distinction 
of  sex,  race  or  nationality.  There  is,  as  Pro- 
fessor Griggs  has  said,  something  thrilling  in 
the  unquestioning  faith  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  world  is  turning  towards  this  ideal. 

Meanwhile  economic  changes  have  forced 
books  to  the  front  as  instruments  of  educa- 
tion more  prominently  than  ever  before.  The 
dominant  forces  in  progress  in  the  past  — 
brute  strength,  personal  bravery,  material 
wealth  — all  these,  even  the  so-called  natural 
resources  of  a country  give  place  to-day  to 
the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence. 

“God,”  said  Napoleon,  “is  on  the  side  of  the 
strongest  battalions.”  If  that  was  ever  true, 
it  is  not  the  gospel  of  to-day.  God  is  to-day 
on  the  side  of  developed  intelligence.  Prece- 
dence in  the  future  will  be  given  to  the  na- 
tion, city  or  individual  whose  intelligence  is 
most  perfectly  developed  and  applied  in  the 
arts  of  peace. 

The  highest  word  in  education  at  present  is 
self-expression.  Nevertheless,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  in  proportion  as  books  have  mul- 
tiplied and  become  cheap,  they  have  become 
more  than  ever  the  principal  tools  of  educa- 
tion, the  means  by  which  the  power  of  self- 
expression  is  attained. 

I am  aware  that  pessimists  deplore  our  pres- 
ent literary  standards,  and  nothing  is  more 
common,  perhaps,  than  the  opinion  among 
scholars  that  the  public  to-day  has  little  love 
for  books.  In  England  this  is  especially 
marked.  A noted  bookseller  in  Piccadilly 
said,  not  long  ago,  “No  one  can  point  to  a 
single  school  in  England  where  boys  are 
taught  to  make  friends  of  books.  No  one 
is  taught  how  to  use  books,  how  to  get  the 
best  out  of  them,  how  to  be  genuinely  amused 
by  them  all  the  year  round.”  Even  the  public 
library  has  been  criticised  as  a destroyer  of 
literature  and  of  the  literary  atmosphere. 

On  the  contrary,  I believe  that  the  intellec- 
tual life,  rightly  considered,  was  never  so  full 
as  to-day;  that  the  fruits  of  the  intellect  were 
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never  so  widely  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
man ; that  the  experience  of  the  race  was 
never  so  fully  recorded  in  books  as  now,  and 
that  books  were  never  so  generally  used  as 
now  to  the  end  that  what  is  obtained  from 
them  may  be  turned  to  useful  account.  Some 
years  ago  Charles  Dudley  Warner  put  to  the 
scholar  this  pregnant  question  as  the  present- 
day  query  of  the  man  in  the  street,  What  is 
your  culture  to  me  ? There  were  never  so 
many  as  now  who  could  give  to  that  question 
a satisfactory  answer. 

The  privileges  of  the  intellectual  life  have 
been  opened  to  the  people,  and  its  opportuni- 
ties broadened  to  include  those  who  were 
formerly  without  its  pale.  While  there  are 
perhaps  no  longer  the  great  isolated  peaks, 
the  general  mass  has  been  raised  to  higher 
levels.  The  intellectual  hunger,  the  hunger 
of  the  child,  frequently  noticed  in  the  adult, 
the  period  of  intellectual  awakening  not  being 
entirely  a question  of  years,  was  never  so 
keen  as  to-day.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  pres- 
ent to  satisfy  that  hunger;  to  extend  as  wide- 
ly as  possible  the  area  of  privilege.  It  is  here 
that  the  public  library  finds  its  peculiar  work, 
and,  especially  in  cities,  its  administrative 
success  is  largely  proportioned  to  the  results 
it  achieves  in  this  direction. 

Under  modern  conditions  a library,  consid- 
ered as  a municipal  institution,  must  be  so 
administered  as  to  reach,  as  no  other  educa- 
tional institution  can  reach,  all  classes  in  the 
community.  Such  a library  can  no  longer 
remain  merely  a storehouse  for  books,  a mu- 
seum for  the  collection  of  rare  volumes,  npr  a 
quarry  for  literary  artists. 

However  important  these  functions,  and  I 
do  not  question  their  importance,  the  peculiar 
work  of  a library  as  a modern  municipal  in- 
stitution covers  a wider  field.  The  theory 
that  a library  exists  principally  for  scholars 
is  not  applicable  to  such  a library.  Mr.  Henry 
James  has  recently  said,  you  remember,  apro- 
pos of  a visit  to  Boston,  that  “a  library  with- 
out penetralia  is  but  a temple  without  altars.” 
The  great  public  library,  it  must  be  admitted, 
loses  something  of  the  poetry,  something  of 
the  atmosphere  of  philosophic  calm  and  en- 
viable repose,  the  exquisite  charm  that  be- 


longs to  the  typical  libraries  of  the  past  — to> 
the  Bodleian,  for  example,  or  to  the  smaller 
libraries  in  some  old  university  town.  Yet 
even  in  Boston  there  exist  penetralia,  not  ob- 
vious to  the  casual  eye,  else  they  would  not  be 
penetralia. 

But  the  library  that  properly  fills  its  place 
as  a municipal  institution  must  adapt  itself 
to  present  conditions.  There  are  others  than 
scholars  whom  it  can  help,  and  who  do  not 
novv'  use  it  very  largely.  Its  administration 
should  be  directed  toward  reaching  them.  It 
should  reach  the  business  man,  the  working- 
man, the  new  woman  — I use  that  term  with- 
out reproach. 

These,  except  in  a limited  way,  have  not 
yet  learned  to  use  it.  It  must,  in  short,  ex- 
pand upon  its  democratic  side,  and  in  this 
way  become  the  intellectual  center  of  the  life 
of  the  community,  the  true  university  of  the 
people,  extending,  so  far  as  it  may  be  done 
through  books,  the  gospel  of  “sweetness  and 
light”  and  the  power  of  a higher  civilization. 
Since  no  similar  institution  was  ever  needed 
before  it  finds  few  precedents  for  action,  but 
must  gradually  evolve  them. 

From  the  administrative  point  of  view  the 
functions  of  the  modern  librarian,  therefore,, 
fall  naturally  under  two  heads,  namely,  to  in- 
spire and  to  direct.  Since  such  a library- 
comes  in  contact  with  readers  of  all  stages  of 
development,  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
university,  and  deals  largely  with  an  entirely 
untrained  public,  frequently  but  one  genera- 
tion removed  from  illiteracy,  and  consequently,, 
so  far  as  the  resources  of  the  library  are  con- 
cerned, merely  children,  one  of  its  important 
functions  must  be  a wise  discrimination  in  the- 
selection  and  circulation  of  books. 

To  the  objection  that  this  implies  censor- 
ship, I reply  that  censorship  there  must  be,  if 
by  censorship  is  meant  that  some  books  are 
to  be  selected,  others  rejected;  some  freely 
circulated,  others  restricted,  others  not  cir- 
culated at  all.  Everybody  recognizes,  I sup- 
pose, that  there  are  unfit  books,  immoral 
books  — books  whose  general  influence  upon 
the  individual,  and  through  him  upon  the  com- 
munity, is  bad.  If  that  is  true,  there  is  every 
reason  why  such  books  should  not  be  circu- 
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lated  by  a public  agency.  We  who  administer 
a municipal  institution  have  certain  respon- 
sibilities that  did  not  rest  upon  the  librarian 
of  the  old  school,  or  that  do  not  attach  to  the 
private  circulating  library  even  now.  We 
stand  in  this  matter  as  the  custodians  of  the 
public  welfare,  and  have  no  moral  right  to 
disregard  our  responsibilities.  It  can  only 
be  asked  that  such  censorship  as  we  exercise 
shall  be  administered  in  a liberal  spirit,  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  a liberal  de- 
mocracy. We  shall  make  mistakes,  undoubt- 
edly, for  we  are  fallible.  We  may  sometimes 
ofi'end.  But  just  as  it  is  admitted  that  there 
must  be  selection  according  to  high  standards 
in  the  field  of  municipal  art,  even  in  the  sort 
of  gardening  that  is  to  be  permitted  in  our 
parks,  or  in  the  character  and  form  of  teach- 
ing in  our  public  schools,  so  also  there  must 
be  discrimination  in  the  administration  of  a 
public  library.  Liberty  but  not  license ; free- 
dom but  not  disregard  of  the  accepted  canons 
of  morality  to  say  nothing  of  taste  — these 
are  as  necessary  here  as  in  other  departments 
of  municipal  activity. 

The  notion  that  one  may  be  turned  loose 
in  a library  and  left  to  browse,  in  the  serene 
conviction  that  the  result  will  be  the  natural 
selection  of  the  book  best  fitted  for  his  read- 
ing, is  a theory  applicable  only  to  those  who 
have  already  reached  a certain  stage  of  men- 
tal development,  or  who  have  the  right  sort 
of  appetite,  either  inherited  or  acquired.  It 
does  not  fit  the  conditions  which  now  exist  in 
our  great  cities,  nor  is  it  applicable  in  dealing 
with  large  groups  of  untrained  persons,  of 
inchoate  literary  taste,  of  many  different  na- 
tionalities, and  of  various  temperaments  and 
aptitudes.  Such  persons  need  to  be  helped, 
if  you  prefer  that  word  to  the  less  agreeable 
word  “directed.”  They  need  to  be  inspired, 
to  be  carried  out  of  their  limited  and  often 
sordid  world  into  the  larger  companionship 
which  the  printed  book,  wisely  selected,  may 
afford. 

It  is  not  a question  of  departments  of  liter- 
ature, whether,  for  example,  much  or  little 
fiction  should  be  circulated.  Questions  of  that 
kind,  I take  it,  will  settle  themselves  once  we 
are  agreed  upon  the  direction  toward  which 
our  administration  should  tend. 


To  make  better  citizens  — not  merely  better 
voters,  but  better  men  and  women  in  all  civic 
relations,  this  is  the  prime  end  of  the  library 
as  a municipal  institution.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  the  end  which  one  has  in  view  in  col- 
lecting a private  library.  In  that  agreeable 
task  one  may  gratify  his  private  taste,  and  to 
a large  extent  his  private  whims  or  fancies. 
The  society  or  club  library,  also,  may  be  lim- 
ited to  the  peculiar  needs  of  its  proprietors. 
But  the  public  library  exists  for  public  ends ; 
its  aims  are  social,  not  individual. 

Since  the  scholar  is  necessary  to  society  it 
must  remember  the  needs  of  the  scholar,  and, 
in  doing  so,  preserve  the  traditions  of  the 
libraries  of  the  past,  modified  only  by  the 
greater  demands  of  modern  scholarship.  It 
ought  to  have  its  place  for  meditation  and 
reflection,  its  rooms  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose, dedicated  to  the  appropriate  gods,  if  you 
please.  I have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  James  on 
that  point.  If  I emphasize  here  the  more 
popular  phases  of  its  work,  it  is  because  these 
distinguish  it  from  the  libraries  of  older  type, 
and  because  they  seem  to  me  the  more  impor- 
tant. 

Since  the  civilization  of  the  present  rests 
upon  the  development  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, the  library  should  offer  to  the  artisan 
assistance  in  developing  his  skill,  and  to  the 
employees  in  our  great  business  houses  the 
opportunity  to  broaden  their  knowledge. 
There  is  a great  reading  constituency  in  both 
these  classes  who  might  find  direct  personal 
benefit  within  our  walls.  The  shortening  of 
the  hours  of  labor,  urged  especially  that  the 
workingman  might  have  more  time  for  read- 
ing, will  gradually  enlarge  this  constituency, 
if  we  are  prepared  to  supply  its  needs. 

And  beyond  the  utilitarian,  there  is  the  cul- 
tural use  of  books  — the  reading  not  with 
strenuous  purpose,  but  for  the  pure  love  of  it. 
It  ought  to  be  possible,  for  example,  to  show 
the  woman  who  now  reads  fiction  mainly  that 
there  are  other  pleasant  places  in  the  fields  of 
literature  and  to  lead  her  into  them ; to  show 
the  man  who  reads  science  or  politics  mainly 
that  a little  fiction  now  and  then  may  operate 
as  an  alterative  — that  even  poetry  opens  a 
wide  vista  that  a man  of  hard  common  sense 
might  well  enjoy;  to  meet  the  child  just  de- 
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veloping  a taste  for  reading  and  to  cultivate 
the  library  habit  along  other  lines  than  those 
of  the  imagination;  to  take  the  raw  material 
that  is  poured  upon  us  like  a flood  out  of  the 
old  world,  and,  so  far  as  books  may  help  to  do 
it,  to  Americanize  it  — these  are  all  problems 
of  administration,  and  the  administration  that 
best  promotes  these  things  is  the  best  admin- 
istration of  the  library  considered  as  a mu- 
nicipal institution. 

Questions  of  cataloging,  bulletins,  refer- 
ence work,  open  or  closed  shelves  — the  num- 
berless questions  of  detail  are  all  to  be  tried  by 
this  standard : Do  they  help  to  get  the  right 
book  into  the  hands  of  the  right  person  at  the 
right  time,  with  the  least  formality  and  red- 
tape,  or  aid  in  attracting  and  benefiting  the 
widest  possible  constituency  with  the  least 
possible  friction. 

To  summarize,  the  administration  of  the 
public  library  as  a municipal  institution,  in 
American  cities,  at  least,  tends  inevitably 
toward  (i)  bringing  the  book  close  to  the 
people  by  means  of  an  organization  compris- 
ing a central  library  and  outlying  branches, 
co-ordinated  under  a single  administrative 
head;  (2)  the  confining  of  restrictions  upon 
access  to  the  book  in  the  building  or  upon  its 
circulation  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits; 
(3)  the  cultivation  of  the  library  habit  within 
the  largest  possible  constituency;  (4)  direct 
educational  work  with  the  children  and  with 
the  untrained  of  adult  age;  (5)  the  promo- 
tion of  the  use  of  books  as  helps  toward  en- 
larging the  power  of  the  individual,  indus- 
trially and  otherwise,  and  toward  raising  the 
standard  of  citizenship  and  civic  responsibil- 
ity; and,  finally,  the  development  of  a higher 
literary  taste  among  readers  and  the  stimula- 
tion of  a love  of  reading  among  those  who 
have  not  heretofore  felt  this  inspiration. 

Shall  we  succeed  in  the  work  we  are  under- 
taking? I believe  we  shall,  although  it  may 
be  frankly  admitted  that  the  best  municipal 
library  now  existing  is  far  from  realizing  the 
high  ideal  I have  in  mind.  But,  as  against 
Sisera,  the  stars  in  their  courses  fight  on  our 
side. 

Below  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  the  present, 
the  disheartening  array  of  moral  delinquen- 


cies, the  civic  coruption  and  individual  selfish- 
ness with  which  we  are  at  this  moment  made 
unpleasantly  familiar,  there  are  the  great 
forces  that  in  their  own  way  are  slowly  ad- 
vancing upon  what  Emerson  called  chaos  and 
the  dark.  The  institutions  of  society  that 
make  for  peace  and  righteousness  and  civic 
betterment  will  not  fail.  Of  these  the  public 
library  is  not  the  least. 

Our  task  is  far  from  light.  I have  no  roseate 
dreams  about  it.  It  is  to  educate  and  guide 
the  community  in  the  use  of  books ; to  draw 
those  who  have  never  yet  felt  the  need  of  any- 
thing we  can  offer  them ; to  open  to  a con- 
stituency which  has  but  yesterday  learned  to 
read  all  the  companionship  that  may  be 
gained  from  books ; to  help  men  and  women 
to  a wise  and  sane  use  of  a part  of  that  leisure 
which,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  habit  of  our 
modern  life,  was  never  so  abundant  as  now. 
In  this  we  compete  with  the  club,  the  place  of 
amusement,  and  other  less  reputable  attrac- 
tions. In  alluding  to  the  work  before  us  Dr.  E. 
A.  Birge,  in  his  admirable  address  before  the 
Wisconsin  Library  Association,  recently  said : 

“It  ought  to  be  recognized  that  in  under- 
taking this  work  the  public  library  is  entering 
a new  and  almost  unexplored  field  of  effort, 
and  also  that  it  is  trying  to  extend  its  influ- 
ence to  classes  of  the  community  it  has  not 
hitherto  reached,  and  along  lines  of  knowl- 
edge which  it  has  never  seriously  attempted  to 
follow.  In  such  a work  there  must  be  many 
experiments  and  many  failures,  and  the  posi- 
tive result  will  be  small  for  a long  time.”  But 
though  we  may  not  reach  the  many,  we  shall 
reach  those  who  by  their  influence  will  make 
good  the  promise  that  the  future  holds. 

Thus  the  library,  through  the  stored-up 
record  of  the  ages  which  form  its  collections, 
may  bring  to  the  hungry  present  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  out  of  which  we  came,  that 
we  may  cry. 

“Mother  Age, — for  mine  I knew  not, — help  me  as 
when  life  begun; 

Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the  light- 
nings, weigh  the  sun. 

O,  I see  the  crescent  premise  of  my  spirit  hath  not 
set. 

Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  thro’  all  my 
fancy  yet.’’ 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  LIBRARY  STAFF 
By  Sam  Walter  Foss^  Librarian  of  Somerville  {Mass.)  Public  Library 


<Oh,  joy!  to  see  the  Library  staff  perpetually  jogging, 

And  to  see  the  Cataloger  in  the  act  of  cataloging. 

((“Catalogs  — Log-books  for  cattle,”  was  the  school- 
boy’s definition,  — 

A statement  not  to  be  despised  for  insight  and  pre- 
cision) 

Every  language  spoke  at  Babel  in  the  books  that 
pile  her  table, 

'Every  theme  discussed  since  Adam  — song  or  story, 
fact  or  fable! 

And  she  sweetly  takes  all  knowledge  for  her  province, 
as  did  Bacon, 

All  the  fruit  that’s  dropped  and  mellowed  since  the 
Knowledge  tree  was  shaken. 

All  the  ologies  of  the  colleges,  all  the  isms  of  the 
schools. 

All  the  unassorted  knowledges  she  assorts  by  Cutter’s 
rules; 

Or  tags  upon  each  author  in  laige  labels  that  are 
gluey 

Their  place  in  Thought’s  great  Pantheon  in  decimals 
of  Dewey; 

Oh,  joy!  to  see  the  Library  staff  p.erpetually  jogging. 

And  to  see  the  Cataloger  in  the  act  of  cataloging. 


Guiding  youngsters  seeking  wisdom  through  Thought’s 
misty  morning  light; 

Separating  Tom  and  Billy  as  they  clinch  in  deadly 
fight; 

Giving  lavatory  treatment  to  the  little  hand  that 
smears 

With  the  soil  of  crusted  strata  laid  by  immemorial 
years ; 

Teaching  critical  acumen  to  the  youngsters  munching 
candy. 

To  whom  books  are  all  two  classes  — they  are  either 
“bum”  or  “dandy”; 

Dealing  out  to  Ruths  and  Susies,  or  to  Toms  and 
Dicks  and  Harries, 

Books  on  Indians  or  Elsie,  great  big  bears,  or  little 
fairies. 

For  the  Children’s  gay  Librarian  passes  out  with 
equal  pains 

Books  on  Indians  or  Elsie,  satisfying  hungering 
brains; 

Dealing  Indians  or  Elsie,  each  according  to  his 
need. 

Satisfying  long,  long  longings  for  an  intellectual 
feed. 


.See  the  Reference  Librarian  and  the  joys  that  apper- 
tain to  her; 

Who  shall  estimate  the  contents  and  the  area  of  the 
brain  to  her? 

See  the  people  seeking  wisdom  from  the  four  winds 
ever  blown  to  her. 

For  they  know  there  is  no  knowledge  known  to 
mortals  but  is  known  to  her; 

See  this  flower  of  perfect  knowledge,  blooming  like 
a lush  geranium. 

All  converging  rays  of  wisdom  focussed  just  beneath 
her  cranium; 

■She  is  stuffed  with  erudition  as  you’d  stuff  a leather 
cushion. 

And  her  wisdom  is  her  specialty  — it’s  marketing 
her  mission. 

How  they  throng  to  her,  all  empty,  grovelling  in  their 
insufficience; 

JHow  they  come  from  her  o’erflooded  by  the  sea  of 
her  omniscience! 

And  they  know  she  knows  she  knows  things,  — while 
she  drips  her  learned  theses 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  perceptibly  decreases. 

Ah,  they  know  she  knows  she  knows  things,  and  her 
look  is  education; 

And  to  look  at  her  is  culture,  and  to  know  her  is 
salvation. 

See  the  Children’s  gay  Librarian.  Oh,  what  boisterous 
joys  are  hers 

As  she  sits  upon  her  whirl-stool,  throned  amid  her 
worshippers. 


See  the  gleeful  Desk  Attendants  ever  dealing  while 
they  can 

The  un-inspected  canned  beef  of  the  intellect  of  man; 

Dealing  out  the  brains  of  sages  and  the  poet’s  heart 
divine, 

(Receiving  for  said  poet’s  heart  ofttimes  a two-cent 
fine) ; 

Serene  amid  the  tumult  for  new  novels  manifold,  — 

For  new  novels  out  this  afternoon  but  thirty  minutes 
old;  — 

Calm  and  cool  amid  the  tumult  see  the  Desk  Attend- 
ant stand 

With  contentment  on  her  features  and  a date-stamp 
in  her  hand. 

As  they  feed  beasts  at  the  circus  to  appease  their 
hungering  rage. 

So  she  throws  this  mart  a poet  and  she  drops  that 
man  a sage. 

And  her  wild  beasts  growl  in  fury  when  they  do  not 
like  her  meat,  — 

When  the  sage  is  tough  and  fibrous  and  the  bard  not 
over-sweet; 

And  some  retire  in  frenzy,  lashing  wrathfully  about. 

When  the  intellectual  spare-rib  that  they  most  affect 
is  out. 

But  she  feeds  ’em,  and  she  leads  ’em  and  beguiles 
’em  with  sweet  guile. 

And  wounds  ’em  with  her  two-cent  fine  and  heals 
’em  with  her  smile. 

Oh,  the  gleesome  Desk  Attendant  — who  shall  esti- 
mate her  glee? 

Get  some  mightier  bard  to  sing  it  — ’tis  a theme  too 
big  for  me! 
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Now  my  Muse  prepare  for  business.  Plume  your 
wings  for  loftier  flight 

Through  the  circumam.bient  ether  to  a super-lunar 
height, 

Then  adown  the  empyrean  from  the  heights  where 
thou  hast  risen 

Sing,  O Muse!  the  Head  Librarian  and  the  joy  that’s 
her’n  or  his’n. 

See  him,  see  her,  his  or  her  head  weighted  with  the 
lore  of  time. 

Trying  to  expend  a dollar  when  he  only  has  a dime; 

Tailoring  appropriations  — and  how  deftly  he  suc- 
ceeds. 

Fitting  his  poor  thousand  dollars  to  his  million 
dollar  needs. 

How  the  glad  book  agents  cheer  him  — and  he  cannot 
wish  them  fewer 

With  “their  greatest  work  yet  published  since  the 
dawn  of  literature.” 

And  he  knows  another  agent,  champing  restive  to 
begin 

With  another  work  still  greater  will  immediately 
come  in. 

So  perfection  on  perfection  follows  more  and  more 
sublime 

And  the  line  keeps  on  forever  down  the  avenues 
of  time  — 


So  they  travel  on  forever,  stretching  far  beyond  our- 
ken. 

Lifting  demijohns  of  wisdom  to  the  thirsty  lips- 
of  men. 

See  him  ’mid  his  myriad  volumes  listening  to  the 
gladsome  din 

Of  the  loud  vociferant  public  that  no  book  is  ever  “in” 

And  he  hears  the  fierce  taxpayer  evermore  lift  up' 
the  shout 

That  the  book  he  needs  forever  is  the  book  forever 
“out.” 

How  they  rage,  the  numerous  sinners,  when  he  tries- 
to  please  the  saints. 

When  he  tries  to  please  the  sinners  hear  the  numer- 
ous saints’  complaints; 

And  some  want  a Bowdlered  Hemans  and  an  ex- 
purgated Watts; 

Some  are  shocked  beyond  expression  at  the  sight: 
of  naked  thoughts! 

And  he  smooths  their  fur  the  right  way,  and  he 
placates  him  or  her. 

And  those  who  come  to  snarl  and  scratch  remain  < 
behind  to  purr. 

Oh,  the  gamesome  glad  Librarian  gushing  with  his 
gurgling  glee ! — 

Here  I hand  my  resignation,  — ’tis  a theme  too  big, 
for  me. 


THE  BASIS  OF  TAXATION  FOR  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 
By  James  Hulme  Canfield^  Librarian  of  Columbia  University 


J^ESS  than  a hundred  years  ago  — consider- 
ably less  ! — any  discussion  of  taxation  in 
this  country  would  doubtless  have  set  as  the 
limitations  of  government  action  the  necessity 
of  the  government  itself.  In  those  days  we 
said  that  the  less  we  knew  of  government  the 
better,  that  almost  without  qualification  it  was 
a necessary  burden  and  a social  and  economic 
evil  which  we  would  gladly  put  away  if  we 
could,  that  it  was  an  accident  or  incident  of 
fallen  humanity,  and  that  the  higher  men  rose 
in  the  scale  of  rational  and  enlightened  exist- 
ence, and  the  purer  they  became,  the  less 
would  they  need  government  and  the  less 
would  they  perceive  the  existence  of  govern- 
ment. We  w'ould  have  said  that  the  chief 
purpose  of  government  was  to  decide  in  an 
apparent  conflict  of  rights,  or  to  prevent  a 
conflict  of  rights ; or  we  would  have  summed 
up  its  sole  object  in  the  single  sentence  that 
the  purpose  of  government  is  to  secure  to  all 
who  labor  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 


To-day,  however,  we  occupy  much  broader 
ground,  and  what  we  really  believe  to  be  much 
more  sane  and  safe  ground  — although  some- 
times we  fear  that  the  pendulum  in  its  up-- 
ward  swing  may  go  too  far.  That  is  a detail, , 
however,  of  administration,  rather  than  a de- 
fect in  principle.  To-day  we  say  that  govern- 
ment is  the  agent  for  the  people,  established' 
to  do  whatever  the  people  wish  to  have  done. 
It  is  no  longer  simply  the  common  laborer,., 
like  one  who  kindles  our  fires,  sweeps  our 
offices,  cares  for  our  horses,  and  does  the- 
other  odd  jobs  of  life  — leaving  us  free  to  give 
undivided  attention  to  our  more  important 
business;  but  it  is  the  concrete  manifestation, 
of  a system  of  co-operation,  by  which  we  do- 
jointly  everything  which  we  can  do  better  that 
w'ay  than  each  working  for  himself. 

This  statement  of  course  broadens  the  whole  ■ 
field  of  taxation. 

Taxes  may  be  defined  as  enforced,  eqiiitable- 
and  proportional  contributions  from  persons- 
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and  property,  levied  by  the  community  not 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  government  but  for 
all  public  needs  and  advantage.  Taxes  are  the 
contributions  of  the  people  for  things  con- 
ducive to  the  common  welfare.  The  citizen 
pays  the  tax  that  he  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
organized  society.  The  points  or  expressions 
in  these  definitions  on  which  we  need  to  lay 
emphasis  are  “equitable  and  proportional  con- 
tributions,” “public  needs  and  advantage,” 
“common  welfare,”  “organized  society.”  In 
other  words,  taxation  regards  the  general  ben- 
efit and  welfare  of  political  society,  through 
which  it  necessarily  but  indirectly  reaches  and 
advances  the  individual.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  it  pays  but  indirect  regard 
to  the  individual  as  such. 

It  may  be  remarked  incidentally  that  under 
this  view  taxation  has  no  practical  limitation 
except  the  public  welfare.  Taxation  is  ar- 
ranged for  the  general  good  and  keeps  pace 
with  it.  There  is  really  no  principle  whatever 
by  which  taxation  may  be  arbitrarily  limited. 
The  effort  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union, 
possibly  in  every  state,  to  fix  or  to  attempt  to 
fix  by  statute,  the  limit  beyond  which  taxation 
shall  not  go,  is  a surprising  confession  of  dis- 
trust in  our  general  system  of  government, 
and  of  weakness  in  our  system  of  levying  as 
now  administered.  Legislation  may  with  entire 
propriety  limit  the  amount  of  indebtedness 
which  a given  community  may  incur  (because 
this  is  placing  an  unjust  load  upon  future  gen- 
erations and  avoiding  personal  and  present  re- 
sponsibility), and  legislation  may  protect  the 
minority  by  requiring  certain  definite  major- 
ities in  order  to  secure  certain  expenditures, 
or  possibly  by  limiting  suffrage  with  regard  to 
certain  forms  of  tax  levies.  But  with  no  pro- 
priety or  safety  whatever  may  legislation  cur- 
tail the  amount  which  a community  may  be 
entirely  willing  to  contribute  and  expend. 
Economy,  frugality,  wisdom  in  expenditure, 
integrity,  cannot  be  enforced  by  law.  There 
is  too  much  character  involved  in  each.  Then, 
too,  economy  and  frugality  do  not  necessarily 
mean  small  expense  or  low  taxation.  Indeed, 
the  connection  between  the  two  is  so  slight  as 
to  form  almost  no  ground  w^hatever  for  judg- 
'ment  in  this  matter.  Other  factors  are  so 
numerous  and  controlling  that  the  solution  of 


the  problem  of  wise  taxation  goes  very  lame 
and  halting  on  this  factor  alone.  If  taxes  are 
so  collected  and  expended  as  to  make  them  a 
good  investment,  then  they  may  be  carried  to 
any  extent  that  individual  expenditure  may 
reach.  Taxation  may  be  high  and  yet  ac- 
tually a matter  of  profit,  as  where  the  cost  of 
water  works  and  a sewer  s^^stem  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  general  rise  in  property  values, 
the  reduction  in  insurance  rates,  the  decrease 
in  losses  by  fire,  and  a lessening  of  the  ex- 
pense attending  sickness.  Or  taxes  may  be 
high  and  gladly  sustained  although  bringing 
no  money  returns,  as  in  the  case  of  great  pub- 
lic comfort,  convenience  or  advantage.  Just 
as  an  individual  may  be  very  willing  to  limit 
his  expenditures  in  many  ways  in  order  that 
he  may  have  attractive  grounds  about  his 
house,  or  may  own  a well-filled  library,  or 
make  a yearly  pilgrimage  to  the  metropolis ; 
so  the  people  of  a town  may,  very  properly 
and  wisely,  make  actual  sacrifices  in  personal 
expenditures  in  order  to  secure  through  taxa- 
tion efficient  schools,  a public  library,  a beau- 
tiful park,  or  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
metropolis  in  a course  of  public  lectures.  All 
these  should  be  considered  rather  as  extra- 
ordinary expenditures,  to  be  met  by  special 
action  — since  for  all  general  purposes  taxes 
may  be  and  ought  to  be  such  as  to  demand 
no  very  great  sacrifice ; but  such  extraordinary 
expenditures  ought  not  to  be  barred  by  statu- 
tory enactment. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  always  that  the 
purpose  of  taxation  is  to  make  possible  a pro- 
duct of  greater  value  than  the  amount  col- 
lected. This  is  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  the 
wisdom  and  integrity  of  both  levy  and  outlay. 
Expenditure  should  be  clearly  remunerative. 
Every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  the  amount  paid  to  the 
tax-collector  is  one  of  the  best  investments 
that  citizens  can  possibly  make.  Let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  no  money  is  wasted, 
that  public  service  is  just  as  efficient  as  that 
of  a private  corporation,  that  schools  and  li- 
braries and  roads  and  parks  are  worth  all  we 
put  into  them,  and  there  will  be  very  little 
hesitancy  or  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the 
public  in  tax  matters. 

It  may  be  well  to  answer  still  more  emphat- 
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ically  the  inquiry  as  to  who  are  the  proper 
beneficiaries  of  any  collection  and  expenditure 
of  public  revenues.  Possibly  as  communities 
and  states  we  ought  to  occupy  higher  ground, 
but  at  present  we  certainly  do  very  little  for 
individuals  as  such.  Taxes  are  levied  not  be- 
cause the  taxpayer  wants  something,  but  be- 
cause the  public  wants  something.  The  bene- 
fits of  a tax  are  not  redistributed  to  each  tax- 
payer according  to  the  size  of  his  tax  receipts. 
Thousands  of  dollars  for  making  good  roads 
are  contributed  by  people  who  never  ride  over 
them,  a large  part  of  the  school  tax  is  paid  by 
those  who  have  no  children  to  enjoy  the  edu- 
cational privileges  thus  secured,  parks  are 
built  and  museums  are  maintained  and  public 
libraries  are  opened  by  people  who  never  visit 
them.  The  results  of  taxation  as  enjoyed  by 
the  individual  are  not  a great  and  generous 
giving  upon  the  part  of  the  community  to  the 
individual  as  such.  The  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity as  a whole  is  always  in  mind,  and  the 
direct  results  to  any  individual  are  so  entirely 
secondary  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  In  fact, 
the  community  may  even  inflict  injury  upon 
the  individual  for  the  sake  of  the  community 
— as  when  in  the  exercise  of  its  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  it  takes  a homestead  from  an  in- 
dividual and  creates  a highway.  It  is  true 
that  reasonable  damages  are  awarded  — but 
time  and  again  monetary  damages  cannot 
make  good  all  the  suffering  which  such  action 
involves. 

Having  laid  this  broad  yet  sound  founda- 
tion, we  find  ourselves  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
public  library?  I can  answer  this  most  briefly 
by  saying  that  what  is  sought  by  the  public 
library  is  precisely  what  is  sought  by  the 
public  schools,  and  something  more.  If  we 
carefully  analyze  this  expression  “something 
more,”  we  will  find  that  to  education  and  in- 
formation the  public  library  adds  recreation 
and  that  rather  intangible  and  indefinite  some- 
thing which  we  call  culture.  But  all  this  comes 
within  the  field  of  legitimate  taxation;  just  as 
we  levy  a tax  the  result  of  which  is  to  be  the 
utility  of  good  roads,  yet  make  further  expen- 
diture for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 
traveller  by  planting  shade-trees  along  the  side ; 
just  as  we  create  breathing  places  in  a great 


city  by  the  purchase  of  grounds  and  buildings 
and  the  destruction  of  the  buildings,  and  then 
beautify  the  spot  by  greensward  and  shrub- 
bery and  flowers;  just  as  we  teach  the  three 
R’s,  the  so-called  fundamentals,  in  the  public 
schools  and  then  add  to  these  fundamentals 
instruction  which  develops  and  directs  both 
ethic  and  aesthetic  taste  and  is  conducive  to 
sound  morals. 

This  brings  us  irmnediately  to  a most  im- 
portant and  fundamental  view  of  the  public 
library,  the  only  viewpoint  from  which  we 
can  see  it  in  true  perspective  and  in  true  rela- 
tions, the  only  position  which  we  can  assume 
with  any  safety  whatever  when  we  discuss  the 
question  of  public  taxation,  and  that  is  that 
the  public  library  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  and  free  system  of  education.  When 
we  have  thus  determined  we  are  on  absolutely 
safe  ground.  All  public  education  rests  back 
upon  the  constitution  and  laws  of  each  state. 
No  commonwealth  has  expressed  the  funda- 
mental reason  for  public  education  better 
than  has  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Its  con- 
stitution (Chapter  v.,  Section  2)  declares  that 
“Wisdom  and  knowledge  as  well  as  virtue, 
diffused  generally  among  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
their  rights  and  liberties,  and  these  depending 
upon  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages of  education  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the 
people ; it  shall  be  the  duty  of  legislatures  and 
magistrates  to  . . . cherish  the  interests  of 
public  schools  and  grammar  schools  in  the 
towns.”  It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that 
our  fathers  and  our  fathers’  fathers  planned 
the  scheme  of  general  advancement  and  en- 
lightenment which  in  its  scope  and  in  its  suc- 
cess has  far  outrun  the  limits  of  the  initial 
thought,  and  has  grandly  fulfilled  all  their 
early  hopes. 

It  was  the  Puritan  theory  of  life  that  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  system  of  popular 
education  in  New  England.  Crude  indeed  as 
was  their  thought  of  individual  responsibility, 
which  always  calls  for  individual  intelligence; 
hampered  as  they  were  by  custom  and  preju- 
dice in  following  even  their  own  ideals,  yet 
they  broke  new  ground  and  sowed  new  seed, 
and  under  God  the  increase  is  our  own.  It 
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was  a sort  of  instinct  of  the  race,  that  quick 
insight  which  has  marked  the  American  peo- 
ple at  every  stage  of  their  progress,  that  ready 
grasp  upon  all  the  details  of  a practical  move- 
ment which  is  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
us  — it  was  this  temperament  that  early  ap- 
preciated the  necessity  of  general  education 
under  public  control  and  supervision  if  we 
were  to  be  successful  in  building  a free  state 
in  the  wilderness.  This  educational  system 
is  not  something  that  has  been  thrust  upon  us 
by  a few  designing  people ; it  is  not  a hobby 
on  which  some  small  segment  of  the  public 
may  ride;  it  is  the  magnificent  result  of  steady 
growth  under  steady  and  intelligent  demand. 
It  is  a system  organized  by  the  state,  main- 
tained by  the  state,  and  the  wisest  and  surest 
means  of  self-preservation  possessed  by  the 
state  — all  of  which  marks  it  as  a public  sys- 
tem, sharply  differentiated  from  any  and  every 
form  of  private  instruction. 

The  state  accepts  and  maintains  this  educa- 
tional system  quite  as  much  through  a sense 
of  necessity  as  through  choice.  A free  re- 
public without  a system  of  public  education 
common  to  all  would  be  short-lived  indeed, 
because  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  its 
citizens  are  its  only  safeguards,  its  only  prom- 
ises of  perpetuity,  its  only  sureties  of  endur- 
ance. The  act  of  the  state  in  education  is  a 
selfish  act;  an  act  grounded  in  enlightened 
selfishness  it  may  be,  nevertheless  grounded 
in  selfishness  in  the  very  best  sense  of  a much 
abused  word.  It  is  simply  an  act  of  self- 
protection. It  may  well  accept  as  the  best  ex- 
pression of  its  reason  for  being  the  statement 
in  Washington’s  Farewell  Address  that  “In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  government 
gives  force  to  public  opinion  it  is  essential  that 
public  opinion  should  be  enlightened.” 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  their  own  masters,  for  good  or  for  ill ; 
since  freedom  means  freedom  for  self  injury 
and  cannot  mean  less.  That  this  may  be  a 
mastery  for  good  and  not  for  ill  comes  this 
general  and  public  and  imperative  demand  for 
general  public  enlightenment  and  intelli- 
gence. The  proposition  that  only  an  en- 
lightened and  an  intelligent  people  can  make 
self-government  a success  is  so  self-evident 
as  to  make  argument  but  a vain  repetition  of 


empty  words.  And  3’et  we  know  that  the 
public  school  side  of  our  system  of  free  pub- 
lic education  is  as  yet  only  able  to  secure  five 
years  schooling  for  the  average  child  in  this 
country  — an  all  too  narrow  portal  through 
which  to  enter  upon  successful  citizenship. 
There  is  an  imperative  demand  then  for  the 
establishment  and  the  development  and  for 
the  wise  administration  of  that  other  branch 
of  our  system  of  free  public  education  which 
we  know  as  the  public  library. 

We  must  understand  clearly  that  the  bene- 
ficent result  of  this  system  of  education,  bi- 
furcated if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  is  just  as 
possible  to  the  son  of  the  peasant  as  to  the 
son  of  the  president,  is  just  as  helpful  to  the 
blacksmith  as  to  the  barrister,  to  the  farmer 
as  to  the  philosopher;  and  in  its  possibilities 
and  in  its  helpfulness  is  a constant  blessing  to 
all  and  through  all,  and  is  needed  by  all  alike. 
By  what  may  be  termed  an  instinct  of  hu- 
manity all  governments  from  the  very  earliest 
day,  even  before  the  coming  of  modern  civil- 
ization, have  recognized  that  good  citizens  are 
more  to  be  desired  than  great  cities,  and  that 
to  place  wisdom  and  integrity  in  the  service  of 
the  state  is  better  than  to  gather  silver  and 
gold.  No  nation  has  forgotten  this  and  es- 
caped destruction.  No  nation  is  in  existence 
to-day  that  does  not  owe  its  present  vitality  to 
a wise  observation  of  this  natural  law. 

The  most  worthy  mind,  that  which  is  of 
most  value  to  the  world,  is  the  well-informed 
mind  which  is  public  and  large.  Only  through 
the  development  of  such,  both  as  leaders  and 
as  followers,  can  all  classes  be  brought  into 
an  understanding  of  each  other,  can  we  pre- 
serve true  republican  equality,  can  we  avoid 
that  insulation  and  seclusion  which  are  un- 
wholesome and  unworthy  of  true  American 
manhood.  The  state  has  no  resources  at  all 
comparable  with  its  citizens.  A man  is 
worth  to  himself  just  what  he  is  capable  of 
enjoying,  and  he  is  worth  to  the  state  just 
what  he  is  capable  of  imparting.  These  form 
an  exact  and  true  measure  of  every  man.  The 
greatest  positive  strength  and  value,  therefore, 
must  always  be  associated  with  the  greatest 
positive  and  practical  development  of  every 
faculty  and  power. 

This  then  is  the  true  basis  of  taxation  for 
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public  libraries.  Such  a tax  is  subject  to  all 
the  canons  of  usual  taxation,  and  may  be  de- 
fended and  must  be  defended  upon  precisely 
the  same  grounds  as  we  defend  the  tax  for 
the  public  schools.  Only  as  we  place  the  pub- 
lic library  squarely  upon  this  foundation,  and 
entirely  within  the  lines  of  a great  scheme  of 
public  education,  established  for  the  general 
reasons  and  purposes  just  outlined,  can  we 
really  defend  it  at  all.  Once  this  position  is 
taken  and  accepted,  we  are  safe  against  all 
comers.  And  this  will  make  exceedingly  sim- 
ple and  plain  the  general  problem  of  admin- 
istration of  the  public  library.  The  com- 
munity will  scon  come  to  understand  that  their 
relations  to  the  library  are  precisely  like  their 
relations  to  the  other  branch  of  the  system 
of  public  education,  the  public  schools;  that 
if  they  desire  any  change  in  administration  it 
must  be  found  in  the  usual  way,  through  a 
change  of  directors  at  the  proper  time  and  in 
the  proper  manner.  The  taxpayer  will  no 
more  think  of  insisting  that  because  he  is  a 
taxpayer  he  has  a right  to  demand  a certain 
book  or  certain  books  through  the  public  li- 


brary, than  he  will  think  that  as  a taxpayer 
he  has  a right  to  demand  the  instruction  of 
his  children  in  a specific  branch  or  in  specific 
branches  which  the  directors  of  the  public 
schools  have  not  yet  included  in  the  curricu- 
lum. There  will  come  also  to  the  librarian 
the  same  sense  of  security  that  comes  to  the 
teacher  of  the  public  schools.  While  each 
branch  of  our  system  of  education  is  wisely 
under  its  own  directors,  a differentiation 
which  ought  to  be  continued,  the  possible  co- 
operation between  all  officers  and  workers  in 
the  two  at  least  equal  parts  of  this  great  field 
is  multiplied  indefinitely  by  a correct  under- 
standing of  the  relations  and  possible  co- 
ordination of  these  parts. 

Let  every  teacher  and  every  librarian,  there- 
fore, and  every  director  of  school  or  library, 
every  sincerely  patriotic  citizen,  adopt  at 
once  as  a fundamental  proposition  the  state- 
ment that  the  public  school  and  the  public 
library  are  integral  parts  of  one  great  system 
of  public  and  free  education.  This  makes  our 
educational  future  absolutely  sure  for  all  years 
to  come. 


THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  A LIBRARY  TRUSTEE:  FROM  A LIBRARIAN’S 

STANDPOINT 

By  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Chief  of  Circulation  Department,  New  York  Public  Library 


A T a former  meeting  of  this  section  the 
present  writer  had  the  honor  of  reading 
a paper  in  which  he  made  an  attempt  to  show 
that  the  trustee  of  the  public  library  is  the 
representative  of  the  public  and,  as  such,  in- 
terested especially  in  results  as  distinguished 
from  methods,  which  are  the  business  of  the 
librarian  as  an  expert  administrator.  In  mak- 
ing this  distinction  I urged  trustees  to  give 
particular  attention  to  the  formulation  of 
such  results  as  they  should  consider  desirable, 
that  librarians  on  their  part  might  confine 
themselves  more  to  the  consideration  of  ap- 
propriate methods  for  the  attainment  of  these 
results.  So  far  as  I know,  however,  this 
work  remains  to  be  accomplished,  and  it  is 
because  I still  think  it  desirable  that  I wel- 
come this  opportunity  of  restating  the  situa- 
tion and  making  some  attempt  to  illustrate 


it  and  to  indicate  what  may  and  should  be 
done  in  the  premises.  According  to  this  view 
it  is  not  only  the  duty  of  a board  of  trustees 
to  consider  what  should  be  the  results  aimed 
at  by  its  library,  to  formulate  its  conclusions, 
to  communicate  ^them  to  the  librarian  and 
then  to  hold  him  responsible  for  their  attain- 
ment, but  everything  that  the  board  may 
properly  do  may  be  brought  under  this  head; 
and  to  state  it  broadly  is  therefore  to  set 
forth  comprehensively  the  “whole  duty  of  a 
trustee,”  which  may  serve  as  the  justification 
of  my  somewhat  ambitious  title. 

The  layman’s  influence,  control  exercised 
by  and  through  the  viewpoint  of  the  general 
public,  is  a most  excellent  thing,  however 
much  the  expert  may  chafe  under  it.  This 
is  apparent  in  every  art  and  craft.  The  ex- 
pert, the  man  who  has  made  a study  of 
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^technique,  of  the  way  to  do  it,  comes  more 
and  more  to  think  of  the  method  rather  than 
the  result  — to  elaborate  detail  and  manner 
and  to  take  keen  joy  in  their  recognition  and 
• comparison.  So  it  is  with  the  worker  in  art 
■or  in  literature,  and  thus  we  have  what  are 
•called  painter’s  pictures  and  musician’s  mu- 
sic and  poet’s  poems  — works  that  interest 
and  delight  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
produce  them,  but  which  leave  the  general 
reader  or  hearer  cold.  It  is  evident  that 
these,  no  matter  how  valuable  or  interesting 
they  may  be  from  one  standpoint,  are  not 
the  highest  examples  of  their  class.  Better 
,are  the  crude  attempts  of  native  genius  which 
kindle  enthusiasm  and  arouse  the  best  im- 
pulses while  breaking  every  canon  of  art. 
Best  of  all,  of  course,  are  the  works  where 
the  technique  and  the  result  are  both  admir- 
able and  where  the  technical  resources  of  the 
worker  are  brought  to  bear  consciously, 
directly  and  successfully  upon  the  at- 
tainment of  the  result.  And  to  produce 
such  works  two  forces  must  generally  co- 
operate— the  trained  skill  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  artist  and  the  requirement  of  the  general 
public  that  his  work  must  appeal  to  them, 
interest  them,  take  them  a message. 
■Now  this  is  of  interest  to  us  here  and 
now,  because,  just  as  we  occasionally  have 
“composer’s  music”  and  “architect’s  build- 
rings,”  so,  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  may  have 
librarian’s  libraries  — - institutions  that  are 
carried  on  with  the  highest  degree  of  tech- 
nical skill  and  with  enthusiasm  and  interest 
and  yet  fail  of  adequate  achievement  be- 
cause the  librarian  makes  the  mistake  of  re- 
garding the  technique  as  an  end  instead  of  as 
a means  — of  thinking  that  if  his  methods  be 
precise,  systematic  and  correct,  good  results 
must  needs  follow,  instead  of  aiming  directly 
• at  his  results  and  adapting  his  methods  to 
their  attainment. 

It  is  here  that  the  trustee,  as  the  official 
representative  of  the  general  public,  may 
apply  a corrective  influence.  In  the  case 
-of  the  artist  or  the  writer  this  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  generally  in  a financial  way 
— by  a wealthy  patron  who  will  order  a pic- 
ture or  statue  provided  it  accords  with  his 
•own  ideas  — by  hostile  criticism,  public  or 
private,  that  drives  away  purchasers.  In  a 
Tpublic  library,  public  opinion  rarely  makes 


itself  felt  in  this  way;  indeed,  it  could  do  so 
only  in  cases  where  disregard  of  the  public 
amounted  to  mismanagement  and  led  to  the 
reduction  of  appropriations  or  the  discharge 
of  the  librarian.  Public  criticism,  as  in  the 
press,  might  also  affect  a librarian’s  course ; 
it  undoubtedly  often  does,  but  it  need  not ; 
and  he  may  safely  disregard  it  as  a general 
thing.  When,  however,  his  board  of  trus- 
tees calls  him  to  account,  he  must  listen,  and 
when  it  tells  him  what  he  is  expected  to  do, 
it  is  then  his  business  to  devise  the  best  way 
to  do  it. 

A rough  classification  and  analysis  of  the 
results  that  a librarian  may  be  expected  to 
accomplish  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
We  may  treat  them  under  four  heads:  finan- 
cial, educational,  recreational  and  social. 

Financial  results.  — A library  must  show  a 
good  material  return  for  money  expended. 
By  this  is  meant  that  its  books  and  supplies 
must  be  purchased  at  fair  rates,  its  salaries 
reasonably  proportioned  to  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  services  rendered,  its  property  econom- 
ically administered.  A board  of  trustees  is 
derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not  require  all 
this,  and  also  hold  its  librarian  rigidly  to 
such  requirement.  This  means  that  it  must, 
along  the  broadest  lines,  know  the  ratio  of 
expenditure  to  return  in  these  various  de- 
partments; it  does  not  mean  that  the  libra- 
rian should  be  hampered  by  the  prescription 
of  details.  It  means,  for  example,  that  the 
expert  administrator  should  be  called  to  ac- 
count if  his  bills  for  lighting  and  heating  are 
excessive,  and  that  he  should  be  asked  to 
show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  kept  with- 
in bounds ; it  does  not  mean  that  he  should 
be  required  to  use  lights  of  a certain  candle- 
power  or  turn  off  the  light  in  a particular 
room  at  a given  hour.  In  most  libraries,  the 
making  of  annual  appropriations  under  desig- 
nated heads  and  the  requirement  that  cause 
shall  be  shown  for  a transfer  from  one  of 
these  categories  to  another,  are  sufficient 
measures  of  financial  control. 

Among  the  financial  results  that  have  al- 
ready attracted  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  hence  engaged  the  interest  of  boards  of 
trustees  is  the  attainment  of  a proper  ratio  of 
expenditure  for  books  to  the  expense  of  ad- 
ministration. This  ratio  is  generally  regarded 
by  the  lay  critic  as  abnormally  small,  but 
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trustees  have  generally  acquiesced  in  the  li- 
brarian’s explanation  of  the  causes  that  seem 
to  him  to  make  it  necessarily  so.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  trustee's  duty  to  call  his  expert 
administrator’s  attention  to  this  and  all  other 
seeming  discrepancies  in  expenditure,  and  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  not  carrying  the  li- 
brary too  far  toward  technical  perfection  at 
the  expense  of  practical  efficiency. 

Educational  results.  — It  is  only  right  to  re- 
quire that  a library  should  be  able  to  show 
that  it  is  increasing  the  educational  content 
of  the  community,  or  raising  its  educational 
standard,  or  at  least  that  it  is  exerting  itself 
to  do  so,  both  directly  and  by  co-operation 
with  other  agencies,  especially  with  the  public 
schools.  A board  of  trustees  is  certainly 
justified  in  ascertaining  by  any  means  in  its 
power  whether  this  is  being  done,  and  if  not, 
in  asking  an  explanation  of  its  librarian. 
Does  everyone  in  the  community  know  where 
the  library  is?  Is  everyone  who  would  be 
benefited  by  it  making  use  of  it?  Is  it  a help 
to  the  schools,  and  do  the  teachers  recognize 
this  fact?  Does  the  community  in  general 
regard  it  as  a place  where  material  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  stored  and  dis- 
criminatingly given  out?  These  are  questions 
that  can  be  settled  not  so  much  by  the  ex- 
amination of  statistics  as  by  ascertaining  the 
general  feeling  of  the  community.  It  is  much 
easier  for  a trustee  to  find  this  out  than  it  is 
for  a librarian ; and  trustees,  both  individually 
and  as  a body,  should  continually  bear  in 
mind  the  value  to  him  of  information  along 
this  line.  Librarians  are  apt  to  talk  a good 
deal  about  the  educational  function  of  the  li- 
brary as  an  adjunct  and  supplement  to  the 
school.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  they  have 
made  it  an  educational  force  not  under  press- 
ure but  voluntarily,  as  a recognition  of  the 
necessities  of  the  situation.  But  where  such 
necessities  have  not  yet  been  recognized  or 
where  their  full  import  has  been  slow  of  real- 
ization, the  educational  side  of  library  work 
remains  undeveloped.  Let  the  board  of  trus- 
tees notify  its  executive  officer  that  it  expects 
him  to  look  to  this  feature  of  his  work  as 
thoroughly  as  to  the  condition  of  his  building 
or  the  economical  expenditure  of  his  lighting 
appropriation,  and  all  such  institutions  will 
experience  a change  of  heart. 

Recreational  results.  — Nothing  is  more  im- 


portant to  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  ai 
community,  as  of  an  individual,  than  the 
quality  of  the  recreation  that  it  takes.  The 
question  of  whether  recreation  is  or  is  not 
taken  need  not  be  considered.  Everyone 
takes  recreation ; if  means  for  the  healthy 
normal  variety  are  not  provided,  the  other 
kind  will  occupy  its  place.  And  the  healthy,, 
normal  individual  — child  or  adult  — prefers 
the  first  kind  if  he  can  get  it.  With  the 
physical  variety  the  library  has  nothing 
to  do;  but  to  purvey  proper  intellectual 
recreation  is  one  of  its  most  import- 
ant provinces.  Is  this  adequately  done?  Is  it 
done  at  all?  Does  the  librarian  exalt  other 
functions  of  his  great  machine  and  neglect 
this  one?  The  large  amount  of  fiction  cir- 
culated in  most  public  libraries  is  generally 
taken  as  an  indication  that  the  quantity  of 
its  recreational  content  is  considerable,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  quality ; but  this  is  a; 
very  superficial  way  of  looking  at  the  matter. 
There  is  educational  material  of  the  highest 
value  in  fiction  and  nearly  every  non-fiction 
class  contains  books  of  value  for  recreation. 
Moreover,  what  may  be  recreation  to  one 
man  may  be  the  hardest  kind  of  study  to  an- 
other. The  enthusiast  in  higher  mathematics 
may  extract  as  pure  amusement  from  a book 
on  the  theory  of  functions  as  his  neighbor 
would  from  the  works  of  “John  Henry.”  In 
short,  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  education; 
and  recreation.  Good  work  presupposes 
good  play.  It  is  simply  our  duty  to  view  the 
library  as  a whole  and  to  decide  whether  it 
contains  the  means  of  satisfying  so  much  of 
the  community’s  demand  for  recreation  as  is 
wholesome  and  proper.  Whether  it  does  this 
may  be  judged  from  the  freedom  with  which 
the  library  is  used  for  recreational  purposes 
compared  with  other  agencies.  A proper  ad- 
mixture of  physical  and  intellectual  amuse- 
ment is  required  by  everybody;  is  the  library 
doing  its  share  toward  the  purveying  of  the 
latter  form?  I do  not  know  any  better  way 
of  finding  out  than  for  the  library  trustees  to 
use  their  eyes  and  ears,  nor  any  more  effective 
remedy  for  inadequate  results  along  this  line 
than  the  pressure  that  they  can  bring  to  bear 
on  their  librarian. 

Social  results.  — Under  this  head  we  may 
group  a very  large  number  of  results  that  are 
apt  to  be  overlooked  or  taken  for  granted. 
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They  may  perhaps  be  summarized  in  the 
statement  that  the  library  should  take  its 
proper  place  in  the  institutional  life  of  the 
community.  What  this  is  will  depend  largely  - 
on  the  community’s  size  and  its  social  con- 
tent. In  many  small  towns  the  library  nat- 
urally assumes  great  social  importance ; in  a 
city  it  may  be  relatively  of  less  weight, 
though  perhaps  its  influence  in  the  aggregate 
may  be  even  greater.  Whether  it  is  doing 
this  part  of  its  work  properly  may  probably' 
be  best  ascertained  by  comparison  with  the 
work  of  other  institutions  that  go  to  build 
up  the  social  fabric  — the  church,  the  home, 
the  club,  the  social  assembly.  Does  the 
dweller  in  the  community  turn  as  naturally 
to  the  library  for  intellectual  help  as  he  does 
to  the  church  for  religious  consolation? 
Does  he  seek  intellectual  recreation  there  as 
he  seeks  physical  recreation  at  his  athletic 
club  or  social  entertainment  at  a dance?  And 
so  seeking,  does  he  find  ? Does  he  come  to 
regard  the  library  as  his  intellectual  home 
and  the  librarian  and  his  assistants  as  friends? 
What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  attitude  of 
the  library  staff  toward  the  public?  Is  it 
inviting  or  repellent,  friendly  or  coldly  hos- 
tile, helpful  or  indifferent?  Here  is  a whole 
body  of  results  that  are,  in  a way,  the  most 
im.portant  that  a library  can  produce,  and 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  set  them  down  in  fig- 
ures ; they  can  scarcely  even  be  expressed  in 
words.  The  social  status  of  a library  is  like 
a man’s  reputation  or  his  credit;  it  is  built 
up  by  thousands  of  separate  acts  and  by  an 
attitude  maintained  consistently  for  years ; 
yet  a breath  may  blast  it.  Of  this  position 
a board  of  trustees  should  be  particularly 
proud  and  its  members  should  do  their  best 
to  uphold  it.  If  they  realize  by  those  many 
delicate  indications  that  we  all  recognize  but 
cannot  formulate,  that  the  library  is  failing 
to  maintain  it,  the  librarian  should  hear  from 
them.  They  should  let  him  know  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  and  that  they  expect  him  to 
right  it.  If  he  does  not  know  how,  that  is 
an  indication  that  his  personality  and  ability 
are  parts  of  the  failure. 

This,  then,  from  the  writer’s  standpoint, 
is  the  whole  duty  of  a trustee  — or  rather  of 
a board  of  trustees — to  see  elearly  what  it 
wants,  to  give  the  librarian  his  orders,  and  to 
require  an  accounting. 


I am  frequently  struck  with  the  attitude  of 
librarians  toward  their  boards  of,  trustees, 
not  as  shown  in  their  public  acts,  but  as  re- 
vealed in  conversation  among  themselves.  A 
board  is  apt  to  be  adjudged  good  or  bad,  sat- 
isfactory or  unsatisfactory,  as  it  takes  a more 
or  less  passive  part  in  the  administration  of 
the  library.  If  it  aets  simply  to  approve  what 
the  librarian  does  and  to  see  that  he  gets  the 
neeessary  funds,  it  is  regarded  as  ideal.  All 
that  most  librarians  seem  to  want  is  to  be 
given  plenty  of  money  and  then  to  be  let 
alone.  This  is  a view  of  the  whole  duty  of  a 
trustee  with  which  I do  not  sympathize.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
boards  of  trustees  have  done  much  to  en- 
courage this  attitude  because  when  they  are 
really  active  in  their  interest  their  activity 
looks  too  closely  to  detail.  They  are  then 
apt  to  interfere  in  the  regulation  of  methods 
rather  than  to  require  results  and  afterward 
ascertain  whether  and  in  what  degree  these 
results  have  been  reached. 

A board  of  trustees  is  the  supreme  author- 
ity in  a library.  I would  have  this  fact 
realized  in  its  fullest  meaning  by  both  trus- 
tees and  librarian.  And  I would  have  the 
board  exercise  its  supremity  in  what  may  be 
called  the  American  manner.  The  people 
constitute  the  supreme  authority  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
former  country,  however,  this  authority  is 
symbolized  by  the  person  of  a monarch,  who 
reigns  but  does  not  govern ; and  the  minutest 
details  of  administration  are  attended  to  by 
the  people  in  the  persons  of  their  parliament- 
ary representatives  and  of  the  cabinet,  which 
is,  in  effect,  a parliamentary  committee.  In 
this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  we  entrust 
administrative  details  very  largely  to  our 
chief  magistrate  and  his  personally  appointed 
advisers.  We  tell  him  what  to  do  and  leave 
him  to  do  it  as  he  thinks  best;  and  though 
Congress  is  disposed  at  times  to  interfere  in 
the  details  of  administration,  these  usually 
consist  more  largel}'  of  departmental  decis- 
ions and  rulings  than  of  definite  provisions 
of  a legislative  act.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  the  people’s  general  executive 
officer  and  administrative  expert  in  precisely 
the  same  sense  that  the  librarian  oecupies  that 
office  in  his  own  library.  Congress  and  the 
board  of  trustees  bear  similar  relations  to 
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these  officers.  And  although  this  may  be 
carrying  the  comparison  of  small  things  with 
great  to  the  point  of  absurdity,  it  shows 
clearly  that  the  American  idea  of  delegated 
authority  is  to  make  the  authority  great  and 
the  corresponding  responsibility  strict.  That 
the  best  results  have  been  attained  in  this 
country  by  following  out  this  plan  in  all 
fields,  from  the  highest  government  positions 
to  the  humblest  commercial  posts,  seems  to 
be  undoubted;  and  I believe  that  the  library 
has  been  a conspicuous  example. 


Appoint  a good  man,  then,  as  your  admin- 
istrative expert ; give  him  a free  rein,  but  not 
in  the  sense  of  allowing  him  to  dictate  the 
whole  policy  of  your  library.  Decide  for 
yourselves  the  broad  lines  of  that  policy,  re- 
lying on  your  own  common  sense  together 
with  his  expert  advice ; require  him  to  follow 
out  those  lines  to  a successful  issue,  and  hold 
him  responsible  for  the  outcome.  So  doing, 
you  shall  fulfil,  so  far  as  the  limited  vision  of 
one  librarian  enables  him  to  see,  the  whole 
duty  of  a trustee. 


THE  IDEAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  TRUSTEES  AND  LIBRARIAN 

By  Melvil  Dewey 


a glittering  generality  the  ideal  should 
be  mutual  confidence,  harmony  and  good 
will,  and  the  more  personal  friendship  the  bet- 
ter. A foolish  notion  is  widespread  that  the 
trustee,  like  the  architect,  is  of  necessity  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  librarian.  The  trustee’s 
position  in  its  very  nature  attracts  only  the 
best  citizens,  who  have  public  interests  at 
heart  and  give  their  services  freely.  Some- 
times these  best  men  with  the  best  intentions 
are  out  of  harmony  with  a librarian  of  great 
ability  and  high  character,  simply  because 
their  mutual  relations  have  not  been  defined 
or  understood  by  either  party.  The  librarian 
is  perhaps  justly  conscious  that  he  knows 
vastly  more  than  any  of  his  board  about  his 
work,  and  feels  that  he  should  not  be  meddled 
with.  Unconsciously  he  is  in  the  attitude  of 
wishing  to  be  a beneficent  autocrat  in  his 
library  world.  But  our  public  system  will  not 
tolerate  autocrats.  We  demand  a legislature 
with  full  power  to  make  laws  as  well  as  an 
executive  to  administer  them.  The  trustees 
are  the  legislature.  The  librarian  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  able  and  respected  executive.  The 
trustees  should  settle  policies  and  make  by- 
laws. They  are  responsible  to  the  public, 
which  will  not  tolerate  the  excuse  of  “leaving 
it  to  the  executive’’  or  “to  their  associates,” 
as  has  been  made  very  plain  during  the  recent 
insurance  discussion.  The  librarian,  how- 
ever able,  has  no  right  to  ask  his  trustees  to 


ignore  their  responsibilities  and  give  him 
carte  blanche,  as  in  many  cases,  to  do  exactly 
as  he  pleases  with  the  public  property  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  The  best  governor  in 
the  Union  would  have  little  sympathy  if  he 
ignored  his  legislature. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trustees  have  no 
right  to  usurp  executive  functions,  as  is  so 
often  done  by  boards,  committees  and  some'- 
times  even  by  individual  trustees.  It  is  anala- 
gous  to  a member  of  legislature  or  a eommit- 
tee  undertaking  the  direct  administration  of 
the  laws  he  has  shared  in  making.  No  one 
questions  the  rights  of  the  absolute  owner, 
and  yet  if  because  of  these  property  rights  he 
should  from  time  to  time  seize  one  or  both 
reins  from  the  driver  of  his  spirited  horses, 
or  now  and  then  grab  a lever  of  a great  auto- 
mobile, he  certainly  would  lose  his  driver  or 
chauffeur,  if  such  were  worthy  the  name.  A 
competent  librarian  has  the  same  right  to 
have  all  orders  pass  through  his  hands,  and 
to  control  the  purely  executive  details  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  which  he  has  proved  will 
give  the  best  results  to  the  largest  number  at 
least  cost,  that  the  experienced  driver  has  a 
right  to  demand  from  his  employer. 

When  the  trustees  recognize  this  right  in 
their  executive  officer,  and  he  in  turn  recog- 
nizes fully  their  supremacy  as  the  law-making 
body  responsible  to  the  public,  we  shall  have 
an  ideal  relation  between  them. 
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THE  NEED  OF  AN  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  COLLECTION  OF 
PLANS  OF  LIBRARY  BUILDINGS 

By  Charles  C.  Soule,  Boston^  Mass. 


H ALF  a generation  ago  library  skies  were 
bright  except  in  one  quarter.  The 
American  Library  Association,  founded  in 
1876,  had  held  a dozen  annual  conferences. 
The  Library  Journal  had  been  started  as  a 
forum  of  discussion.  The  first  library  school 
had  developed  vigorous  life.  The  librarians 
of  the  country,  at  first  bewildered  and  unor- 
ganized before  the  rapid  growth  of  the  library 
movement,  had  got  together  and  developed 
their  calling  from  a mere  occupation  to  one  of 
the  learned  professions.  The  skies  were  in- 
deed bright  with  promise  for  the  future  save 
for  one  dark  cloud  that  portended  disaster. 

To  hold  and  shelter  the  libraries  which 
were  coming  into  existence,  to  allow  full  play 
for  their  use,  to  give  effect  to  the  labor-sav- 
ing devices  and  practical  systems  of  admin- 
istration which  busy  brains  were  inventing, 
new  buildings  were  needed,  especially  planned 
to  meet  the  new  wants  — needed  not  only 
in  one  place  or  a few  places,  but  all  over  a 
land  long  fallow,  now  bursting  into  a sudden 
harvest  of  library  appropriations  and  bene- 
factions. 

New  buildings  had  hardly  started  from  the 
ground  when  a school  of  architects  and  trus- 
tees appeared  whose  motto  — to  put  it  barely 
— was  “Show,  not  use.”  An  architect,  in 
the  columns  of  a leading  newspaper,  argued 
that  library  buildings  should  be  treated  as 
monuments  rather  than  as  workshops,  and 
must  be  made  architecturally  beautiful  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  all  considerations  of  utility. 
Our  city  of  especial  culture,  our  “modern 
Athens,”  planned  a magnificent  library  build- 
ing without  asking  advice  or  even  sugges- 
tions from  the  library  profession,  although 
there  were  within  its  very  gates  librarians  who 
had  acquired  worldwide  reputation  for  wise 
counsel  and  executive  ability.  A trustee  of 
that  library  was  reported  as  saying  that  it 
was  useless  to  consult  librarians  because  no 
two  of  them  agreed  on  any  point  of  library 
architecture. 


To  this  slur  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion responded  promptly  and  effectively.  At 
the  conference  of  1891  a paper  was  read  and 
unanimously  adopted,  embodying  twenty 
“Points  of  agreement  among  librarians  on  li- 
brary architecture.”  The  first  points  enforced 
were  these; 

A library  building  should  be  planned  for 
library  work. 

The  interior  arrangement  ought  to  be 
planned  before  the  exterior  is  considered. 

No  convenience  of  arrangement  should  ever 
be  sacrificed  for  mere  architectural  effect. 

A library  should  be  planned  with  a view 
to  economical  administration. 

Although  these  “points”  sound  now  — and 
sounded  then  — like  truisms,  it  was  stated  in 
that  paper  that  no  library  buildings  in  exist- 
ence conformed  to  all,  and  that  many  build- 
ings conformed  to  none,  of  these  axiomatic 
requirements. 

The  effect  of  this  expression  of  opinion, 
and  of  the  propaganda  instituted  by  a com- 
mittee on  architecture  appointed  by  the  As- 
sociation, was  immediately  and  widely  felt. 
It  was  found  that  the  school  of  .show,  which 
had  thus  loomed  as  a threatening  cloud  on  our 
horizon,  was  itself  more  show  than  substance. 
Architects  throughout  the  country  sought  the 
advice  of  experienced  librarians  in  planning 
new  buildings  — sought  so  eagerly,  so  intelli- 
gently and  so  constantly  that  the  thanks  of  li- 
brarians should  be  uttered  at  every  conference 
to  the  architects  who  have  proved  their  practi- 
cal American  capacity  for  grappling  with  new 
library  problems,  by  solving  them  in  build- 
ings which  combine  both  utility  and  artistic 
beauty. 

But  while  so  much  of  the  planning  has 
been  intelligent,  the  results  have  not  been 
wholly  satisfactory.  Trustees,  architects  and 
librarians  are  fallible.  Their  solution  of  li- 
brary problems,  even  when  guided  by  the  best 
motives,  has  not  been  uniformly  successful. 
Libraries  have  been  built  by  the  hundreds 
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since  1891,  some  of  them  excellent,  many 
good,  same  half  good  and  half  bad,  and  some, 
alas!  wholly  bad.  Of  these  different  grades 
our  Association  has  kept  no  record.  New  li- 
braries are  projected  every  week;  most  of 
them  in  tbwns  where  there  have  been  no  li- 
brary buildings  before,  and  where  librarian, 
architect  and  trustees  — without  experience 
to  guide  them  — are  all  at  sea.  They  can  get 
good  advice,  but  advice  and  theory  are  not 
enough — ■ they  want  models.  The  question 
which  is  often  asked  of  librarians  all  over 
the  country  is  this:  Where  can  we  get  plans 
of  a building  costing  about  (such  a sum), 
which  has  successfully  stood  the  test  of  use 
and  is  recommended  as  a model  by  librarians? 
The  American  Library  Association  Publishing 
Board  appointed  a committee  some  years  ago 
to  edit  a supplement  to  our  tract  on  libraries, 
givingmodel  plans  forlibraries  ofvarious  kinds 
and  varying  cost ; but  that  committee  still  hes- 
itates to  report,  because  it  cannot  find  any- 
where a collection  of  plans  so  comprehensive, 
so  well  arranged,  so  differentiated,  as  to  fur- 
nish materials  for  a selection  which  will  com- 
mend itself  to  librarians  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

This  weak  point  in  our  armor  is  a reproach 
to  the  American  Library  Association. 

We  began  a good  work  when  we  presented 
our  requisites  and  theories  of  construction, 
but  we  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
movement  we  initiated.  We  have  let  the  em- 
bodiment of  our  ideas  grow  beyond  their 
control.  We  have  allowed  our  architectural 
affairs  to  come  to  such  a pass  that  conscien- 


tious builders  are  about  as  likely  to  hit  on  z. 
faulty  library  for  a model  as  a perfect  one. 

And  there  is  no  need  for  such  a confus’on. 
of  results.  If  we  only  say  the  word  we  can 
get  together  a representative  collection  of  li- 
brary plans  with  complete  records  of  detail,, 
materials  and  cost.  We  can  file  with  each 
plan  the  mature  judgment  of  librarians  whO' 
have  used  the  building  since  its  erection,  as  to 
the  merits  and  defects  of  each  of  its  features. 
We  can  so  mount  and  classify  and  index  this 
collection  that  an  inquirer  from  any  commu- 
nity, from  any  kind  of  library,  can  be  referred 
at  once  to  models  both  for  imitation  and  for 
avoidance;  to  figures  of  cost;  to  details  of 
construction  and  furnishing;  to  the  digested 
experience,  in  short,  of  the  library  profession 
of  the  United  States. 

Is  not  this  a consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished?  It  is  attainable  if  we  so  choose. 
It  will  need  time,  it  will  need  money,  it  will 
need,  more  than  all,  a man  — a man  of  en- 
ergy and  intelligence.  But  this  conference 
has  only  to  decide  to  open  permanent  head- 
quarters for  the  Association  with  sufficient 
room  for  exhibits.  It  has  only  to  secure  a 
permanent  secretary  of  proved  executive  abil- 
ity. If  it  opens  headquarters  and  puts  the 
right  man  in  charge  the  money  is  sure  to- 
come.  Our  membership  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand librarians,  all  eager  for  results,  all  co- 
operating to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability, 
will  assure  a collection  of  “evaluated”  plans 
which  will  harmonize  and  perfect  future  ar- 
chitecture and  give  fresh  impetus  to  the 
planning  of  practicable  libraries. 


DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BRANCH  LIBRARY  BUILDINGS 
By  Raymond  F.  Almirall,  Architect,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


2 RANCH  library  buildings  are,  speaking 
generally,  either  branches  of  a central 
library,  relatively  complete  in  themselves,  or 
else  public  reading  rooms.  In  either  case 
they  should  be  positioned  throughout  a city 
as  convenient  and  pleasant  centers  of  infor- 
mation and  instruction.  The  comparative  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  types  can  perhaps  only  be  ascer- 


tained by  a broad-minded  consideration  of 
the  real  purposes  of  the  public  library  system.. 

While  it  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  is  it  within 
the  strict  limits  of  my  subject  to  enter  upom 
a discussion  of  the  public  library  system,  as- 
such,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  archi- 
tectural design  and  construction  to  be  fitting' 
must  presuppose  a full  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  objects,  purposes,  methods  and 
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■results  of  the  system  or  institution  proposed 
to  be  housed.  Architecture  is  not  art  alone. 
It  is  knowledge  expressed  in  art;  and  if 
branch  library  buildings  are  to  be  designed 
and  constructed  in  a manner  appropriate  to 
their  usage,  a concrete  knowledge  of  such 
usage,  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  art, 
must  guide  the  designer’s  hand. 

From  my  own  somewhat  extended  experi- 
ence in  the  character  of  designs  and  construc- 
tions now  under  consideration  I have  found 
that  the  purposes  of  branch  libraries,  when 
constituting  parts  of  well  organized  public 
library  systems,  make  advisable  a similarity 
of  plan  in  the  accommodations  and  arrange- 
ment of  floor  space.  Idiosyncrasies  and  indi- 
vidual or  racial  characteristics  of  readers  may 
sometimes  incline  a librarian  to  the  belief 
that  fundamental  Variations  of  plan  are  re- 
quired. But  the  trend  of  our  national  and 
municipal  growth  is  toward  amalgamation, 
and  as  the  individuals  comprising  the  popula- 
tion grow  more  homogeneous  the  library  re- 
quirements become  more  uniform.  Indeed, 
the  branch  library  is  one  of  our  most  effect- 
ive crucibles  in  amalgamating  and  elevating 
the  races,  and  uniformity  of  library  design 
itself  makes  for  uniformity  of  citizenship. 
Within  the  walls  of  a library  may  be  seen  a 
German  investigator  cheek  by  jowl  with  a 
French  critic,  and  a Russian  reader  knocking 
friendly  elbow  with  a Japanese  student;  all 
eventually  to  round  out  a homogeneous  Am- 
erican citizenship. 

In  my  judgment,  then,  there  should  exist 
a type,  a common  basis  of  design  and  of  con- 
struction with  a proper  discrimination  be- 
tween essentials  and  non-essentials,  as  they 
may  appear  in  the  various  applications.  It 
must  be  observed  in  this  connection  that  the 
design  should  also  provide  for  future  growth 
and  development  of  the  library  system,  to  the 
end  that  progressive  needs  may  be  easily  and 
scientifically  met  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  reduced  to 
a minimum. 

Practically  considered,  the  fundamental  and 
essential  floor  spaces  with  which  every  de- 
sign should  start  are  the  delivery  desk  space, 
the  adults’  and  children’s  reading  rooms,  the 
stack  space  and  the  boiler  room. 

The  accessory  rooms  that  make  for  the 
better  operation  of  the  work  and  convenience 


of  the  readers  in  the  branch  library  are  the 
room  in  which  books  are  received  and  sent 
away,  the  librarian’s  room,  the  lunch  room, 
the  study  room,  a small  lecture  room  and 
public  and  private  toilet  rooms.  As  far  as 
practicable  all  these  rooms  should  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  delivery  desk;  and  the 
fundamental  necessary  floor  spaces,  previ- 
ously mentioned,  should  be  subject  to  direct 
and  easy  supervision  from  the  desk  itself. 

Naturally,  then,  the  location  of  the  delivery 
desk  becomes  the  most  important  question  in 
the  planning  of  the  branch  library  building. 
It  must  not  only  provide  easy  supervision  and 
control,  but  also  offer  such  convenient  accessi- 
bility to  the  public  that  even  children  cannot 
possibly  become  confused  in  its  use. 

Having  properly  located  and  co-ordinated 
the  floor  spaces  with  reference  to  their  util- 
ity, the  question  of  risk  from  fire  next  calls 
for  careful  consideration.  This  question  de- 
pends not  only  upon  location  of  the  boiler 
and  coal  rooms,  from  which  fires  might  start, 
but  also  upon  the  method  of  construction  em- 
ployed. To  erect  a branch  building  in  en- 
tirety according  to  the  most  modern  fire- 
proofing method  would  entail  a cost  so  ex- 
cessive as  to  be  prohibitive.  A happy  medium 
is,  however,  possible,  and  I am  well  within 
the  limits  of  conservatism  in  saying  that  if 
the  boiler  and  coal  rooms  alone  are  of  fire- 
proof construction,  and  the  electric  work  and 
fixtures  properly  installed  in  accordance  with 
the  best  requirements,  there  is  little  chance 
of  a fire  starting  from  the  interior.  Fortu- 
nately, the  usages  of  a branch  library  do  not 
give  rise  to  the  ordinary  fire  risks.  Fortu- 
nately, too,  the  fires  of  genius  may  brightly 
burn,  but  they  do  not  consume  such  material 
things  as  stone  and  brick  and  concrete. 

In  considering  the  design  and  construction 
of  branch  library  buildings,  I could  not  do 
better  than  briefly  recite  something  of  the 
work  accomjplished  by  the  committee  for 
erecting  Carnegie  libraries  in  Brooklyn,  with 
which  your  distinguished  president  is  closely 
identified,  and  of  which  the  eminent  archi- 
tectural scholar  Mr.  A.  D.  F.  Flamlin  is  the 
professional  adviser. 

These  gentlemen,  with  the  single  intention 
of  giving  a trial  to  their  well-thought-out 
policy  for  the  most  successful  application  of 
Mr.  Carnegie’s  large  gift,  with  the  proper 
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spending  of  which  the  committee  was  entrust- 
ed, prepared  a truly  remarkable  as  well  as 
exceptional  program  of  instructions  to  their 
architects.  This  program  not  only  formulated 
the  requirements  in  detail  of  the  proposed 
branch  library  buildings,  but  established  the 
relations  that  should  exist  between  the  archi- 
tects themselves  and  between  them  as  an 
advisory  commission,  and  the  Carnegie  com- 
mittee, chief  librarian  and  professional  ad- 
viser. 

While  clearly  defining  the  ideas  of  those 
entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  proposed 
works,  the  program  manifested  a serious  ap- 
preciation of  the  difficulties  to  be  anticipated 
in  the  most  appropriate  working  out  of  the 
various  designs,  and  while  it  furnished  an 
ample  working  basis  it  was  sufficiently  elastic 
to  meet  any  emergencies  that  arose. 

As  this  program  resulted  from  numerous 
conferences  with  librarians,  visits  of  inspec- 
tion to  most  of  the  branch  and  small  library 
buildings  then  erected,  and  a study  of  all 
available  drawings  for  such  proposed  build- 
ings, it  was  natural  that,  directed  by  the 
experienced  judgment  of  the  chief  librarian, 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  and  counselled  by  the 
mature  knowledge  of  Mr.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin, 
the  committee  succeeded  in  successfully  advan- 
cing a practical  scheme  of  co-operative  work. 

The  success  of  the  task  can  be  partially  ap- 
preciated when  it  is  known  that  after  the 
erection  of  some  fourteen  branches  it  has 
been  found  that  every  need  and  demand  has 
been  provided  for.  This  success  is  exception- 
ally remarkable  on  account  of  the  recent 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  library  system; 
indeed,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
in  this  city  the  problem  of  branch  library 
design  has  been  worked  out  with  discrim- 
inating foresight  and  broad-minded  liberal- 
ity. The  natural  result  is  that  a noticeably 
homogeneous  character  in  the  design  of  the 
buildings  has  been  obtained  and  at  the  same 
time  a greater  variety  of  types  than  occur 
in  any  or  all  the  groups  of  similar  buildings 
now  existing  in  this  country.  If  I might  be 
permitted  to  drop  into  poetry  with  reference 
to  the  group  of  branches  thus  evolved,  I 
could  aptly  quote  Montgomery  and  say  that 
they  are  “Distinct  as  the  billows  yet  one  as 
the  sea.” 


In  order  to  aid  the  advisory  commission 
of  architects  in  a practical  sympathy  with  the 
project,  an  initial  trip  (previous  to  the  de- 
signing of  the  first  branches)  was  made  to 
New  England,  where,  in  company  with  the 
chief  librarian,  the  branches  of  Boston  and 
the  several  separate  library  buildings  in  the- 
neighboring  small  cities  were  visited  and 
studied.  . On  returning  from  this  trip,  numer- 
ous drawings  of  individual  and  branch  library- 
buildings  were  made  accessible  to  the  commis- 
sion and  discussed  by  them.  After  working 
out  the  first  two  groups  of  buildings,  the  com- 
mission, in  company  with  the  chief  librarian- 
and  professional  adviser,  again  visited  sev- 
eral cities,  including  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  studying  critically 
the  executed  work  and  proposed  designs. 

With  this  mass  - of  material  in  hand,  the 
committee  and  its  architects  began  their  work, 
and  have  established  an  easy,  quick  and  yet 
absolutely  thorough  method  of  procedure. 
Following  the  preliminary  examination  of  the 
sketches  and  their  correction,  they  are  re- 
viewed by  the  commission  in  conjunction 
with  the  professional  adviser,  and,  when  sat- 
isfactory, forwarded  to  the  chief  librarian 
for  correction.  Approximate  estimates  of  cost 
are  prepared  and  presented  with  the  sketches 
by  the  architect  before  the  Carnegie  commit- 
tee for  approval.  This  approval  is  a requi- 
site to  the  preparation  of  working  drawings 
and  specifications  on  which  estimates  are  re- 
ceived. 

This  proceeding  is  described  in  the  contract 
between  each  architect  and  the  committee. 
These  contracts  are  identical  and  carefully 
drawn  in  accordance  with  the  “Schedule  of 
professional  practice  and  charges”  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  In  this 
form  of  contract  it  is  specifically  provided 
that  no  one  of  the  architects  assumes  respon- 
sibility for  the  work  of  another,  which,  con- 
tradictory as  the  statement  may  appear,  has 
really  permitted  freer  criticism  than  would 
otherwise  have  occurred. 

After  the  completion  of  the  working  draw- 
ings and  specifications,  estimates  are  received 
by  the  committee.  The  bid  sheet,  contract 
and  general  conditions  are  uniform  and 
drawn  under  the  directions  of  the  committee- 
by  its  counsel.  If  required  to  bring  the  cost; 
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within  the  limit,  the  work  is  revised  until 
satisfactory  estimates  are  received. 

During  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
the  committee  employs  a clerk  of  works  who 
reports  regularly  to  it  on  the  progress  and 
character  of  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings and  on  such  details  as  may  be  from  time 
to  time  of  special  interest,  though  it  is  not 
unusual  to  meet  the  alert  chief  librarian 
and  the  committee  making  a tour  of  inspec- 
tion to  satisfy  themselves  personally  of  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

On  the  certification  of  the  architect  that 
the  contract  is  completed,  the  committee  makes 
a final  inspection  and  designates  a time  when 
it  wijl  publicly  accept  the  building,  and, 
through  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library,  of  which  the  committee  are 
members  as  individuals,  turn  it  over  to  the 
city  of  New  York. 

These  practical  and  far-reaching  results 
have  been  accomplished  only  by  a co-opera- 
tive and  intelligent  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
interested  in  the  work,  and  by  a bringing  to- 
gether in  harmonious  relation  of  diversified 
talents. 

Co-operation  of  effort  and  the  interchange 
of  ideas  have  produced  not  only  branch  build- 


ings of  harmonious  design  and  convenient 
working  value,  but  have  also  insured  what,, 
in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
desiderata  in  constructions  of  the  kind.  I 
refer  to  a pleasing  exterior  and  an  inviting 
interior.  The  child  and  adult  reader  should 
be  welcomed  by  a sympathetic,  comfortable 
and  comforting  design  and  construction,  and 
not  frowned  upon  by  a structure  character- 
ized by  forbidding  lines.  Persuasion,  not  re- 
pulsion, should  be  the  atmosphere  of  the 
branch  library,  and  it  is  needless  for  me  to. 
outline  to  so  experienced  an  audience  what 
beneficial  effect  good  architecture  has,  even 
unconsciously,  upon  the  human  mind. 

With  inviting  and  sympathetic  surround- 
ings the  reader  is  placed  in  close  and  intimate 
touch  with  his  pursuits,  the  very  atmosphere 
becomes  one  of  contentment,  and  in  such  an 
atmosphere  one  can  well  exclaim,  in  the  words 
of  Heinsius,  keeper  of  the  library  at  Leyden, 
“I  no  sooner  come  into  the  library  but  I bolt 
the  door  to  me,  excluding  lust>  ambition,  av- 
arice and  melancholy  herself,  and  in  the  very 
lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so  many  divine  souls,. 
I take  my  seat  with  so  lofty  a spirit  and  sweet 
content  that  I pity  all  our  great  ones  and  rich, 
men  that  know  not  this  happiness.” 


LIBRARY  ARCHITECTURE  FROM  THE  LIBRARIAN’S  POINT  OF  VIEW 
By  W.  H.  Brett,  Librarian  Cleveland  (0.)  Public  Library 


'J*  HE  erection  of  a library  building  in- 
volves so  many  important  considera- 
tions of  location,  of  surroundings,  of  beauty, 
permanence  and  utility,  each  one  of  which 
must  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
rest,  that  the  task  is  a difficult  one;  possibly 
even  more  so  to  the  librarian  than  to  the 
architect;  for  while  the  librarian  no  less 
than  the  architect  desires  to  achieve  in  the 
fullest  degree  desirable  surroundings,  beauti- 
ful architectural  effect,  and  good  construc- 
tion, he  is,  more  than  the  architect,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  purposes  of  the  library  and  the 
arrangements  and  appliances  necessary  to 
effect  those  purposes.  If  libraries  were  sim- 
ilar in  size  and  purpose  the  problem  would 
be  more  sim.ple,  but  under  the  head  “library 


architecture”  we  embrace  everything  from- 
the  single  room  of  the  small  village  library  to 
such  buildings  as  the  great  structure  now 
being  erected  in  the  neighboring  metropolis, 
covering  two  city  squares,  beautiful  in  pro- 
portions and  external  effect,  and  including 
within  its  walls  a world  of  varied  activities, 
among  which  a circulating  department  which 
compares  in  size  and  extent  of  use  with  many 
well  known  libraries,  a work  positively  large, 
is  relatively  an  inconsiderable  incident  in  the- 
whole. 

In  what  I have  to  say,  I shall  endeavor  to- 
outline  certain  general  considerations,  and 
speak  of  two  or  three  special  subjects  which 
have  impressed  themselves  upon  me.  But 
in  so  doing  I am  painfully  aware  that  my 
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field  of  vision  is  comparatively  limited,  and 
also  that  in  treating  the  subject  in  this  ele- 
mentary way,  I am  necessarily  rehearsing  to 
you  things  with  which  you  are  familiar. 
Any  general  discussion  of  library  buildings 
implies  that  although  differing  widely  they 
do  involve  the  same  important  problems.  The 
problems  of  the  very  small  library  are  so 
simple  as  to  afford  little  scope  for  discussion, 
but  their  wise  solution  with  the  judicious 
, expenditure  of  even  a few  thousand  dollars 
is  no  less  important  to  the  small  community 
than  is  the  larger  expenditure  to  the  larger  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  each  great  library  will 
invariably  include  important  problems  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  arid  beyond  the  reach  of 
generalization.  Nevertheless  there  are  cer- 
tain conditions  which  are  almost  universal. 
The  first  is  that  the  responsibility  rests  with 
the  board  of  trustees,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  the  library,  the  trustees 
decide  that  a library  is  needed  and  define  its 
purpose.  In  the  work  of  building  it,  they 
have  the  services  of  the  librarian  and  the 
architect,  each  as  their  expert  advisers,  each 
in  his  own  field,  their  right  and  left  hand 
supporters,  so  to  speak.  The  board  has 
charge  of  the  funds  and  knows  the  resources 
of  the  library.  It  decides  as  to  the  character 
and  purposes  of  the  library,  the  collection 
to  be  housed,  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent.  The  librarian 
is  its  expert  adviser  as  to  that  which  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  these  purposes  — the 
space  necessary  for  the  various  departments 
of  the  work,  their  relation  to  each  other  for 
convenience  and  economy,  in  short  all  the 
facilities  for  the  selection,  receipt  and  prep- 
aration of  books,  for  their  safe  keeping,  and 
for  their  use  in  and  out  of  the  building.  It 
rests  with  the  architect  to  enable  these  pur- 
poses to  be  carried  out,  to  clothe  these  plans 
with  the  material  garb,  to  transmute  these 
visions  into  a substantial  reality.  Stated  in 
this  way,  this  seems  very  simple.  The  cus- 
tody of  the  funds,  the  decision  of  important 
questions,  responsibility  of  expenditure  and 
results,  rest  with  the  board,  the  librarian 
being  its  expert  adviser  and  supervisor  as 
to  all  questions  of  library  arrangement,  the 
architect  being  its  expert  adviser  and  agent 
as  to  plans  and  construction. 


The  lines  may  be  thus  clearly  drawn  and 
each  has  its  definite  province.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  best  result  is  only  ob- 
tained by  a cordial  collaboration  of  all,  from 
the  very  beginning.  In  the  preliminary  ques- 
tions to  be  settled  by  the  board,  as  to  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  work,  the  advice 
of  the  librarian  should  be  of  value,  and  as 
soon  as  the  question  of  a site  comes  to  be 
considered,  the  architect  may  also  well  be 
called  in,  and,  indeed,  he  may  want,  in  ad- 
dition, the  advice  of  his'  co-worker  the  land- 
scape gardener.  In  planning  the  building 
every  question  must  be  decided  with  refer- 
ence to  convenience  and  effectiveness, . the 
librarian’s  province;  with  reference  to  proper 
construction  and  beauty,  the  architect’s  prov- 
ince; with  reference  to  purpose  and  cost  by 
the  board.  It  is  significant  that  we  have  in 
our  discussion  of  the  subject  to-day  the  help 
of  our  friends,  the  architects,  significant  that 
we  are  realizing  more  fully  the  need  of  this 
close  co-operation.  It  might  be  still  more 
significant  if  this  were  a meeting  of  archi- 
tects, and  certain  librarians  were  present  to 
take  part  in  a discussion  of  library  buildings. 
However,  I realize,  as  I say  this,  that  the 
comparison  suggested  is  hardly  fair,  in  that 
while  the  subject  of  library  buildings  is  of 
prime  importance  to  the  librarian,  it  is  ortly 
one  of  several  of  at  least  equal  importance  in 
the  field  of  the  architect. 

Among  the  various  questions  that  come  up 
for  consideration  in  planning  a library  build- 
ing, that  of  permanence  is  an  important,  a 
fundamental  one.  The  general  inclination  is 
toward  a permanent  building.  We  like  to 
feel  that  we  are  erecting  an  edifice  which  will 
endure  through  the  changing  years ; will  be 
of  service  to  coming  generations.  We  would 
use  granite  and  marble  and  lasting  bronze, 
material  upon  which  the  tooth  of  time  will 
dull  itself.  But  this  is  a question  which  has 
two  sides.  Only  twenty  years  ago,  two  of 
the  best,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  the  two 
very  best  library  buildings  in  the  country, 
were  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  the 
library  of  Columbia  University,  one  at  that 
time  less  than  thirty,  and  the  other  possibly 
three  years  old.  Both  of  these  have  been 
for  several  years  out  of  use,  and  replaced  by 
greater  buildings.  It  is  a'  question  to  be 
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carefully  considered  whether  given,  as  usu- 
ally is  the  case,  a fixed  sum  to  expend,  it  is 
not  better  to  build  the  larger,  more  commodi- 
ous and  convenient  building  which  the  lighter 
construction  will  permit,  and  secure  moderate 
permanence,  than  the  smaller,  more  massive, 
more  enduring  building. 

A question  closely  connected  with  this,  de- 
pending upon  it  in  a measure,  is  that  of 
■safety  from  fire.  How  fully  should  this 
danger  be  taken  into  account  in  planning  a 
library  building?  My  own  view  of  this  is, 
briefly,  that  there  are  two  distinct  questions 
involved : the  really  valuable  collection,  the 
rare,  the  irreplaceable  should  have  all  the 
protection  that  it  is  possible  to  give.  This 
would  include  most  reference  libraries,  the 
library  of  the  student  and  scholar,  but  the 
popular  circulating  library  is  something  en- 
tirely different ; the  books  are  modern,  may 
be  replaced,  represent  merely  investment; 
their  loss  rriay  be  fully  covered  by  insurance. 

This  consideration  should  also  govern  the 
methods  of  using  a library  which  must  be 
provided  for,  in  planning  the  building.  My 
■own  view  may  be  stated  very  briefly:  the 
greatest  freedom  in  the  use  of  all  that  part 
of  the  library  which  is  of  general  in- 
terest and  not  of  unusual  value;  the  great- 
est care  in  safeguarding  all  that  is  rare,  un- 
usually valuable,  and  difficult  to  replace. 
Another  question  of  importance  is  that  of 
future  expansion.  We  must  consider  not 
only  the  present,  but  the  future  needs  of  the 
library.  Too  much  library  building  has  been 
done  without  reference  to  either  the  present 
or  the  future.  The  building  has  been  built 
.and  the  library  must  fit  itself  to  it.  The  con- 
sequence is  a • ready-made  clothing  effect. 
When  a tailor  is  to  make  a suit  of  clothes 
he  looks  the  man  over,  measures  him  care- 
fully, fits  all  his  peculiar  angles,  and  tries  on 
until  the  result  is  satisfactory.  The  clothes 
fit,  but  the  man  has  no  room  to  grow  in  them. 
Library  building  is  more  difficult,  ft  is  very 
•often  like  the  problem  of  making  a suit  of 
clothes  for  a ten  year  old  child,  which  will 
serve  him  now,  and  not  only  fit  him  when  he 
is  a man,  but  also  serve  for  each  of  the  inter- 
vening years.  In  other  words,  to  build  a 
building  for  a small  library  which  will  also 
serve  it  when  the  growth  of  ten,  twenty,  or 


fifty  years  is  added  to  its  present  size.  This 
expansion  is  provided  for  in  more  than  one 
way.  First  and  most  commonly,  by  a pro- 
vision for  the  enlargement  of  the  building 
of  which  we  can  all  recall  instances.  This  is 
a difficult  thing  to  do  without  lessening  the 
beauty  of  the  building,  although  it  has  been 
accomplished  with  success.  Another  method 
is  by  a tem'porary  combination  with  some  in- 
stitution, which  combination  may  be  termi- 
nated after  a definite  period,  the  entire  use 
and  control  of  the  building  reverting  to  the 
library.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  recalled 
in  the  greatest  public  library  of  the  middle 
West  in  whose  building  another  institution 
has  rights  which  will  expire  by  limitation. 
In  another  building  now  proposed  a combina- 
tion with  the  board  of  education  is  suggested 
by  which  a fair  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
the  building  wall  be  made,  and  a portion  will 
be  used  as  a school  headquarters  for  a term 
of  years,  reverting  after  expiration  of  that 
time  to  the  library  board.  This  permits  the 
erection  of  a larger  building  without  leaving 
any  appearance  of  incompleteness.  The  need 
of  providing  for  expansion  does  not  of  course 
apply  to  the  branch  library  buildings  of  a city 
system.  These  may  be  well  kept  within  con- 
venient size  for  neighborhood  use,  and  ex- 
pansion provided  for  by  additional  branches 
as  the  need  occurs. 

Another  thing  which  has  always  seemed  de- 
sirable to  me  is  the  maintenance  of  a certain 
mobility  in  the  interior  arrangements  of  a 
library.  The  relative  importance  of  various 
departments,  the  amount  of  space  required 
for  the  minor  functions  of  the  library  may 
change  as  the  years  pass,  for  instance  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  foresee  the  won- 
derful development  in  the  work  for  children 
which  has  taken  place  within  the  past  few 
years.  Other  subjects  of  interest  are  pressing 
for  attention.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  other 
important  departments  of  work  may  not  be 
developed  in  the  years  immediately  before 
us.  For  these  reasons  the  ability  to  change 
the  interior  arrangement  of  libraries  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable.  I recall  a library  in  the 
middle  West  in  which  the  floors  are  fireproof 
and  in  which  the  vestibule  containing  the 
stairway  was  surrounded  by  a solid  wall. 
The  divisions  of  the  various  departments 
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upon  the  first  and  second  floors  were  formed 
by  light,  movable  partitions  answering  the  pur- 
pose perfectly,  and  still  permitting  changes  to 
suit  changing  conditions.  The  only  exception 
was  in  the  case  of  one  room  surrounded  by  a 
fireproof  partition  in  which  was  stored  a val- 
uable collection  of  coins.  In  smaller  libraries 
these  demarcations  between  departments  may 
be  made  by  book  cases  or  even  by  railings. 

Permit  me  to  express  in  a word  before 
concluding,  my  own  opinion  as  to  one  or  two 
practical  questions  drawn  from  experience. 

First,  as  to  lighting,  daylight  should  be 
provided  in  great  abundance,  more  than  is 
needed  ordinarily,  much  more  than  is  needed 
when  the  sun  shines,  enough  for  dark  days, 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  shading  the 
windows  on  ordinary  days,  the  effect  of  the 
subdued  light  being  grateful  to  the  eye, 
much  more  pleasant  than  that  of  the  direct 
strong  light.  The  ideal  in  artificial  lighting 
provides  an  abundance  of  light  so  shaded 
that  the  direct  light  does  not  strike  the  eye 
at  any  point,  the  effect  being  that  of  abun- 
dance of  diffused  light  with  direct  lighting 
upon  the  face  of  the  cases  and  the  reading 
tables.  Unfortunately  this  ideal  is  expensive. 

One  little  point  about  the  warming  of 
buildings  without  attempting  to  go  into  this 
large  question : steam  or  hot  water  radiators 
standing  about  in  various  places  on  the  floors 
are  objectionable.  They  are  not  beautiful 
and  take  valuable  room.  In  one  library  an 


experiment  of  placing  the  radiators  behindli 
the  book  cases  against  the  outside  walls  of 
the  room,  providing  for  the  circulation  of 
air  entering  below  the  case  and  coming  out 
above  seems  to  be  successful. 

Another  question  is  that  of  decoration.  It 
has  been  said  many  times  that  the  library- 
should  preach  in  its  very  presence  the  gospel 
of  fitness  and  beauty.  I believe  this  is  best 
effected  not  by  making  a picture  gallery  of 
it,  but  by  that  amount  of  pictorial  and  other 
decorations  which  relieves  the  bareness  of 
the  walls  and  gives  it  the  sense  of  home- 
iness.  I recall  one  library  which  has  upon 
its  walls  the  fine  large  colored  view  of  St. 
Marks  from  Ongania,  and  a collection  of 
colored  lithographs  of  Venice,  a section  of 
the  Parthenon  frieze  in  plaster,  a large  view 
in  the  Canadian  Rockies  painted  in  mono- 
chrome upon  a photographic  enlargement,  nu- 
merous carbon  photographs  and  colored 
etchings,  a set  of  tile  about  the  mantel  paint- 
ed to  order  to  illustrate  some  of  the  Greek 
myths,  a photograph  of  the  Sistine  ceiling 
mounted  in  a table  top.  The  effect  is  pleasant,, 
home-like,  attractive,  interesting,  ,The  cost 
of  all  was  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  the  building  and  equipment.  There  seems, 
to  be  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  success  and 
influence  of  the  library  is  greatly  increased' 
by  its  attractiveness  and  that  the  relatively 
small  additional  expenditure  is  justified  by 
the  results. 


LIBRARY  BUILDINGS  AND  BOOK  STACKS 


By  Bernard  R.  Green,  Superintendent  Library  of  Congress 


all  buildings  should  be  designed  and 
equipped  with  the  utmost  regard  for 
their  objects  and  purposes  — the  service  they 
are  to  render  practically  — while  in  their  ar- 
tistic or  architectural  treatment  so-called 
they  should  be  plainly  expressive  of  those  ob- 
jects and  purposes.  Library  buildings  are 
especially  capable  of  this,  but  quite  too  fre- 
quently they  are  not  so  designed.  Otherwise 
it  would  be  much  less  difficult  than  it  now 
is  to  recognize  the  library  building  in  an  un- 
familiar town  unless  appropriately  labelled. 

This  fault,  however,  is  not  a monopoly  of 


the  libraries,  for  all  classes  of  buildings  are- 
in  the  same  category,  although  churches, 
dwellings,  and  a few  other  buildings  are 
more  readily  recognized  by  their  architecture. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  advancing  practice 
of  architecture  — and  it  is  now  really  advanc- 
ing in  this  new  country  of  ours  — may  soon 
become  rational  enough  to  enable  the  pur- 
poses of  all  buildings,  especially  the  libraries,, 
to  be  read  in  their  forms  and  lines.  Every 
building  should  architecturally  announce  to* 
all  intelligent  beholders  its  reason  for  being. 

The  purpose  and  uses  of  the  library  itself 
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are  so  distinctive  that  its  several  features 
may  be  made  evident  in  the  architecture  of 
the  building.  Offices  for  the  administrative 
work,  rooms  for  cataloging  and  card  writing, 
reading,  comparing  and  examining  printed 
and  manuscript  matter  of  every  degree  of 
illegibility  and  indistinctness,  requiring  much 
constant  and  exacting  use  of  the  eyes,  call 
for  ingenious  provisions  for  lighting  — espe- 
cially by  daylight. 

Quiet  is  also  an  essential  to  be  carefully 
reckoned  with,  and,  of  course,  also  finely  ad- 
justed ventilation  and  temperature  of  the 
several  spaces.  There  must  be  proper  corre- 
lation between  the  various  apartments.  All- 
important  also  is  the  relative  location  and 
arrangement  of  the  several  departments  and 
collections  of  material  comprising  the  library 
itself. 

The  architect  is  an  indispensable  factor  in 
the  combination  of  talent,  wide  knowledge 
and  experience  that  should  guide  the  design, 
equipment  and  construction  of  a modern  li- 
brary building,  and  no  such  building  should 
be  undertaken  without  him.  But  he  must 
be  well  acquainted  with  actual  library  work 
and  administration  to  be  of  much  service. 
This  applies  as  well  to  all  classes  of  build- 
ings. The  best  of  architects,  those  standing 
even  at  the  head  of  the  profession,  have 
failed  in  practical  library  designing,  some  of 
them  to  a ridiculous  degree;  but  it  has  not 
always,  perhaps  never,  been  altogether  their 
fault.  They  have  failed  either  to  realize  their 
own  deficiencies  or  to  learn  from  the  librarian 
all  the  practical  essentials  of  the  building. 

Architects  and  librarians  should  consult  and 
give  and  take  with  each  other  from  the 
beginning.  Nor  should  it  be  the  individual 
librarian  of  the  particular  library  alone  under 
consideration,  if  the  object  be  public  or  gen- 
eral and  not  private.  The  building  is  to  be 
far  more  permanent  than  human  life  or 
human  opinion,  and  the  more  important  and 
permanent  the  building  the  more  essential 
a broad  consideration  of  its  plan  and  archi- 
tectural design.  It  is  really  a far  more 
serious  question  than  is  generally  realized, 
the  planning  of  a library  building  to  cost 
several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars  at  the 
present  stage  of  library  science  and  develop- 
ment. Witness  the  queer  examples  about  the 


country,  sprouted  in  the  recent  epidemic  of 
library  extension.  Most  of  the  unsuitable 
buildings  are  due  to  unstated  problems.  Too 
many  different  ideas,  good  and  bad,  and  too 
much  of  the  lay  trustee,  as  well  as  of  the 
librarian  himself  sometimes,  who  thought  he 
knew  but  didn’t,  have  been  the  causes.  The 
architects  have  not  been  to  blame  except  so 
far  as  they  have  assumed  to  know  and  failed 
to  find  out  — an  exception  that  has  occurred, 
however,  rather  too  often. 

When  planning  fihat  largest  of  all  the 
library  buildings  for  the  Library  of  Congress, 
eighteen  years  ago,  librarians  of  broad  experi- 
ence and  view,  to  tell  what  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  coming  century  of  library 
development,  were  few  — may  it  not  now  be 
said  there  were  none?  At  least,  they  agreed 
on  few  or  no  essential  points,  and  the  build- 
ers were  compelled  to  generalize  and  draw 
conclusions  from  a variety  of  views,  most 
of  which  were  naturally  unqualified  by 
knowledge  of  the  then  state  of  the  building 
art  and  mechanical  resources.  Up  to  that 
time  the  housing  of  libraries  had  not  become 
very  pressing  and  so  the  mother  of  invention 
had  hardly  appeared  in  that  field. 

Some  of  the  positive  statements  of  some  of 
the  librarians  of  the  day  would  be  interest- 
ing reading  now.  Perhaps  those  of  Dr.  Poole 
were  the  most  conspicuous  and  aggressive  in 
this  way.  His  list  of  imagined  mechanical 
and  structural  impossibilities  on  which  he 
based  his  scheme  for  an  ideal  library  build- 
ing was  amusing  to  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  possibilities,  even  of  his  own  time.  Some 
of  the  latter  were  Incorporated  in  the  plans 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Instead  of 
making  out  a list  of  the  wants  of  the  libra- 
rians of  the  day,  for  there  was  no  consen- 
sus about  it,  one  was  made  of  their  woes  in 
building  and  mechanical  arrangem.ents  and 
then  it  was  undertaken  to  so  design  as  to 
eliminate  them  all.  This,  I understand,  was 
rather  successful,  and  the  outcome  might 
have  been  much  worse  under  all  the  difficult 
circumstances.  This  was  accomplished  in  the 
main  by  doing  in  detail  the  parts  that  seemed 
unquestionable,  and  leaving  undone,  in  large 
undivided  halls,  the  undefined  and  speculat- 
ive future  subdivisions  of  the  great  national 
library  then  believed  to  be  assured. 
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Librarians  will  never  entirely  agree  as  to 
the  design  and  equipment  of  any  one  build- 
ing, but  they  will  in  time  unite  on  all  funda- 
mental principles.  Architects  may  then  gen- 
erally please  them,  and  be  properly  held  to 
account  if  they  do  not. 

But  the  general  subject  of  library  design 
and  construction,  on  which  I was  asked  to 
speak  to-day,  is  quite  too  comprehensive  for 
the  few  minutes  available,  and  I will  confine 
myself  to  a reconsideration  of  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  subject,  namely,  the  book 
stack  or  the  shelving  for  the  library  collec- 
tions. 

Modern  collections  are  large  and  fast  grow- 
ing larger.  In  these  days  it  is  superfluous  to 
state  that  the  shelving  should  be  close  at 
hand,  easily  accessible  throughout,  conven- 
iently adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  its 
contents  and  for  their  economical  rearrange- 
ment, reclassification  and  reception  of  acces- 
sories; clean  and  free  from  dust,  well  venti- 
lated with  a uniform  and  constant  tempera- 
ture of  about  68°,  well  and  even  brilliantly 
lighted  whenever  and  wherever  required  in 
the  stack  at  all  times,  day  or  night,  conven- 
iently provided  with  stairs  and  elevators 
and,  for  the  larger  stacks  at  least,  suit- 
able mechanical  apparatus  for  quick  trans- 
mission of  books  to  and  fro  between  the 
shelving  and  the  delivery  point  or  points. 
These  are  all  important  requisites  of  the  mod- 
ern stack  and  quite  attainable. 

The  stature  of  men  and  women  governs 
and  limits  the  interspaces  of  the  stack,  while 
the  dimensions  of  the  items  of  the  collection, 
such  as  the  books,  determine  the  dimensions 
and  intervals  of  the  shelving  itself.  Economy 
of  construction,  both  in  space  and  cost, 
fixes  the  lengths  of  the  shelves  within  the 
limits  of  convenient  handling.  Thus,  for 
ordinary  sized  books,  the  height  of  stories 
should  be  seven  feet,  the  space  between  ranges 
or  shelf  fronts  from  two  and  one-half  to  three 
feet,  and  the  main  aisles  four  to  five  feet. 
Narrower  spaces  are  tolerable  when  unavoid- 
able, and  wider  ones  more  comfortable  but 
correspondingly  expensive  in  both  prime  cost 
and  administration. 

Observing  these  elements,  the  book  stack 
may  be  of  any  dimensions  lateral  and  vertical, 
covering  acres  of  ground  one  tier  in  height. 


or  a very  small  ground  area  and  towering  to 
many  stories  in  height,  or  it  may  be  indefi- 
nitely broad  and  high,  all  as  questions  of 
ground  rent  and  other  circumstances  may 
dictate.  Present  resources  and  ingenuity  are 
equal  to  the  problem  of  rendering  any  such 
stack  thoroughly  convenient  and  practicable 
at  very  moderate  expense. 

The  acre  stack  of  one  tier  height  may  be 
beautifully  skylighted  for  day  service.  One 
of  two  tiers  with  a glass  deck  may  be  sim- 
ilarly well  lighted,  but  not  beyond  this. 

Although  one  of  the  essentials  of  a good 
stack  is  close  proximity  to  the  points  of  use, 
such  as  the  reading  and  delivery  rooms,  the 
word  may  be  taken  in  a figurative  sense  and 
the  object  well  secured,  should  conditions 
make  it  advisable  to  locate  the  stack  at  some 
distance  and  even  quite  outside  and  away 
from  the  library  building  proper,  as,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  other  side  of  the  street  or  in 
the  middle  of  the  next  square,  or  even  at  a 
considerably  greater  distance.  A tunnel  not 
unlike  that  in  successful  operation  between 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Capitol,  a 
quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  equipped  with 
entirely  practicable  rapid  transit  machinery, 
operated  in  conjunction  with  telephones  and 
pneumatic  tubes,  would  very  satisfactorily 
accomplish  the  purpose. 

I am  not  forgetting  the  indispensable 
matter  of  light  within  the  stack.  It  is  really 
the  main  point  I have  to  present. 

Until  very  recently,  in  fact  down  to  the 
time  of  the  incandescent  lamp  a few  years 
ago,  daylight  was  almost  wholly  depended  on 
for  finding  books  on  the  shelves.  Conse- 
quently the  prime  effort  in  design  and  ar- 
rangement was  to  get  daylight  into  the  shelf 
spaces  through  windows  and  skylights,  using 
the  ground  space  and  special  locations  on  the 
lot  indispensable  to  that  purpose.  This  was 
done  with  special  pains  in  building  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  It  has  been  anxiously 
provided  also,  but  less  effectively,  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library  now  under  construc- 
tion. 

In  both  cases  valuable  space  and  much 
money  have  been  expended  in  efforts  to  se- 
cure daylighted  stacks,  but  with  very  lim- 
ited success. 

Hitherto,  book  stacks  have  generally  been 
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placed  at  the  outer  wall  lines  of  the  build- 
ings and  wide  open  spaces  left  around  them 
to  admit  as  much  daylight  as  possible.  Sky- 
lights have  been  provided  in  the  roofs  and 
clear  light  wells  within  the  shelf  rooms  for 
the  penetration  of  the  light  down  and  be- 
tween the  shelf  ranges.  As  much  or  more 
space  on  the  lot  was  given  up  to  the  admis- 
sion of  daylight  as  to  the  shelving  and  its 
communicating  spaces  combined. 

Daylight,  however,  is  the  most  unequal  and 
unsteady  of  all  human  dependencies,  under  the 
ever-changing  position  of  the  sun  and  con- 
dition of  the  weather.  Using  our  libraries 
as  we  now  do,  almost  as  much  by  night  as 
by  day,  we  are  without  daylight  altogether 
about  one-half  of  the  time.  During  the  other 
half  it  comes  to  us  on  a varying  scale  from 
direct  sunshine,  which  is  the  double  of  what 
we  need  or  can  endure,  to  something  less  than 
twilight  or  the  reflection  from  a thunder 
cloud,  which  is  less  than  half  of  what  we 
actually  need. 

At  the  first  extreme  we  must  draw  the 
always  vexatious  window  shade,  and  at  the 
second  turn  on  the  artificial  light,  which, 
however,  thus  mixed  with  weak  daylight,  is 
unpleasant  and  unsatisfying  to  the  eyes. 

At  the  Library  of  Congress  it  became 
necessary  some  time  since  to  devise  and  in- 
stall window  shades  on  both  sides  of  the  two 
principal  book  stacks,  because  the  occupation 
of  the  shelves  near  the  windows  by  the  increas- 
ing collections  exposed  the  books  to  the 
damaging  effect  of  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  great  number  of  the  windows, 
some  600,  required  special  mechanical  con- 
trol of  the  shades,  and  they  are  now  operated 
conveniently  and  in  a moment  in  separate 
sets  of  about  150  windows  each  by  any  at- 
tendant in  the  stack.  So  it  is  with  sunlight; 
when  we  make  anxious  provision  to  let  it 
in,  we  must  make  similar  expensive  provis- 
ion for  keeping  it  out. 

Under  present  circumstances  we  are 
obliged  to  thoroughly  equip  book  stacks  with 
artificial  illumination  and  to  use  it  frequently 
during  almost  every  day  — more  or  less  con- 
tinuously on  some  days  and  always,  of 
course,  at  night. 

Why  not,  therefore,  disregard  the  day- 
light altogether  wherever  the  expense  of  ob- 


taining it  in  any  useful  quantity  is  too  great? 
In  its  place  we  may  secure  absolute  uniform- 
ity and  any  desired  brilliancy  at  every  point 
of  every  possible  stack  with  the  incandescent 
electric  light. 

The  conditions  described  have  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  libraries  heretofore  were  gen- 
erally small  and  used  chiefly  in  the  day  time, 
and  especially  to  the  want  of  an  effective, 
safe,  and  convenient  artificial  light  for  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  a mass  of  closely 
packed  book  shelving  and  of  the  reading 
room.  Then  the  light  was  furnished  by 
some  kind  of  fire,  evolving  great  heat  and 
more  or  less  smoke,  limited  in  its  application 
by  the  danger  of  communicating  fire,  and 
always  difficult  and  inconvenient  of  control. 
Its  brilliance  was  limited  and  its  color  dull  — 
in  every  respect  greatly  inferior  to  sunlight. 

Now  a quite  opposite  condition  prevails  in 
the  availability  of  the  incandescent  electric 
light.  It  is  far  more  nearly  white,  radiates 
but  moderate  heat  in  proportion  to  candle 
power,  may  be  placed  with  safety  anywhere, 
even  in  one’s  pocket  or  mouth,  or  amongst 
combustible  materials  and  in  any  position.  It 
is  easily,  perfectly,  and  instantaneously  con- 
trollable in  both  quantity  and  intensity,  and  it 
is  also  not  only  of  low  cost  but  need  not  be 
used  a moment  longer  at  any  point  than  act- 
ually required. 

It  is  further  to  be  said  that  daylight  is  in- 
jurious to  the  bindings  and  paper  of  books 
and  that  all  such  material  is  preserved  from 
bleaching  if  kept  in  the  dark,  not  to  mention 
some  books  that  should  never  see  the  light 
on  other  accounts. 

For  the  reasons  thus  outlined  the  book 
stack,  although  the  heart  of  the  library  it- 
self, may  well  be  located  in  the  least  ex- 
pensive and  darkest,  if  not  remotest,  part  of 
the  library  lot,  quite  regardless  also  of  neigh- 
boring danger  of  fire.  The  walls  being  win- 
dowless and  without  necessary  perforations, 
may  be  made  quite  fireproof.  All  openings 
may  be  confined  to  the  bottom  and  top  of  the 
stack.  They  may  be  few  and  small  and  un- 
der easy  control. 

All  book  stacks  should,  of  course,  be  kept 
perfectly  dry,  and  this  would  practically  pre- 
vent the  propagation  of  injurious  insects, 
especially  if  proper  care  be  taken  in  the  con- 
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struction  of  the  shelving  to  leave  no  hiding 
places  whatever  for  them.  This  is  already  the 
practice  in  the  best  stack  construction. 

By  placing  the  stack  in  an  unimportant 
position  architecturally,  no  expense  will  be 
incurred  for  its  architectural  treatment.  If 
it  be  located  within  and  surrounded  by  the 
library  building  it  will  be  kept  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer  at  very  little  ex- 
pense. Such  an  enclosed  stack  may  be  more 
easily  and  inexpensively  ventilated,  and  main- 
tained at  a uniform  temperature  because  not 
exposed  to  the  ever  changeable  temperature 
of  the  exterior  air. 

At  the  Library  of  Congress  a stack  of  this 
character  is  proposed  to  accommodate  the 
growing  collections,  in  one  of  the  four  court 
yards,  the  plan  being  to  fill  the  yard  solidly 
full  of  shelving  and  roof  it  over.  In  this 
way  the  present  court  walls  will  enclose  the 
stack  and  their  present  windows  will  open 
into  it  to  any  extent  that  may  prove  desir- 
able. The  expense  of  the  construction  will 
be  only  that  of  the  shelving  and  decks,  the 
ventilating  apparatus  and  elevators  and  a 
simple  flat  roof  resting  directly  on  the  numer- 
ous slender  stack  columns. 

The  best  modern  book  stack  structure  is 
a very  simple,  light,  self-contained  framework 
of  steel  and  iron  with  three  decks,  preferably 
of  white  marble  or  translucent  glass,  the 
■shelving  itself  and  supports  being  of  steel 
•open  work.  The  separate  pieces  of  material 
comprising  the  structure  are  very  few  in  va- 
riety, small  and  light  of  weight  and  easily 
handled  and  put  together.  White  marble 
flecks  are  not  only  durable  and  clean  but  valu- 
able as  reflectors  of  light  from  below  and 
above.  The  ends  or  heads  of  the  shelf 
ranges  and  all  other  surfaces  having  any 
■extent,  should  be  white  for  the  same  reason. 

The  stack  needs  for  its  support  and  stabil- 
ity only  a firm  foundation  or  floor  to  stand 
on,  depending  on  its  height  or  number  of 
decks,  because  its  internal  construction,  in- 
cluding the  multitude  of  slender  columns 
extending  from  foundation  to  top  — one  at 
every  shelf  interval  — may  be  such  as  to 
bind  it  together  into  one  coherent  mass  like 
a hay  stack.  Surrounding  walls  may  be  util- 
ized somewhat  for  its  stability,  but  they  are 
not  indispensable  and  generally  serve  only 
as  a protection  to  the  contents.  The  stack 


proper,  therefore,  is  not  a building  but  a 
piece  of  furniture  which  may  be  set  up  and 
stand  alone  in  any  room  adapted  for  its  re- 
ception. When  built  for  permanence,  the 
surfaces  should  have  the  most  durable  finish, 
or  such  as  my  be  conveniently  and  effectively 
renewed  when  worn  off. 

The  shelves  should  be  uniform  and  inter- 
changeable, and  adjustable  from  top  to  bot- 
tom of  the  range.  The  decks  should  have 
wide  openings  along  the  fronts  of  the  shelf 
ranges  for  better  ventilation  and  diffusion  of 
light  and  for  communication  between  attend- 
ants on  different  decks,  not  to  mention  the 
saving  of  material  in  the  decks. 

Stack  construction  should  be  of  the  sim- 
plest possible  form  and  detail,  with  nothing 
movable  but  the  shelves  themselves,  and, 
like  a spider’s  web,  such  as  to  occupy  the 
least  possible  space  and  leave  the  room  for 
the  books.  Some  stacks  are  quite  too  self- 
evident  and  occupy  space  that  would  much 
better  be  filled  with  books  if  left  available. 
That  scheme  of  shelving  which,  other  things 
equal,  accommodates  the  greatest  number 
of  volumes  in  a given  space  is  the  thing. 
It  requires,  however,  ingenuity  and  a full 
appreciation  of  the  problem  to  properly  work 
it  out. 

The  stack  should  be  so  enclosed  and  ven- 
tilated as  to  practically  exclude  all  outside 
dust  and  confine  the  accumulation  of  it  to 
the  inevitable  internal  causes  of  handling  the 
books,  their  attrition  on  each  other  and  the 
movements  of  the  attendants  and  users  of 
the  books. 

In  using  a stack,  loose  paper  or  similar  in- 
flammable stuff  should  be  excluded  from  the 
lower  tiers  at  least  as  a precaution  against 
fire  or  smoke  passing  up  through  the  deck 
openings.  Danger  from  serious  fire  may  thus 
be  quite  avoided,  for  shelved  books  of  them- 
selves are  not  liable  to  take  fire  and  are  still 
less  capable  of  burning  and  transmitting  fire. 

Other  details  of  stack  construction,  equip- 
ment, use  and  administration,  may  be  men- 
tioned, many  of  which  will  occur  to  those 
. who  think  of  the  subject,  but  the  generaliza- 
tions I have  given  are  sufficient  for  the  pres- 
ent brief  occasion.  None  of  the  suggestions 
are  impossible  or  even  impracticable.  On 
the  contrary,  nearly  every  one  has  been 
proved  feasible. 
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THE  VIEWS  OF  A CONSULTING  ARCHITECT 
By  a.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  Columbia  University 


“^HE  consulting  architect  is  a product  of 
the  increasing  complexity  of  modern 
architectural  practice,  and  the  consequent  ne- 
>cessity  for  specialized  service.  Not  alone  in 
architecture  and  in  library  design  — in  every 
department  of  modern  life  the  principle  of  the 
■division  of  labor  prevails,  and  every  operation 
and  transaction  is  as  far  as  possible  assigned 
to  experts.  So  in  important  architectural  un- 
dertakings it  has  become  evident  that  it  is 
good  policy,  and  in  accordance  with  scientific 
principles,  to  reserve  for  specialists  certain 
questions  and  certain  aspects  of  the  problems 
of  design  and  execution  which,  under  simpler 
-conditions,  the  client  and  architect  were  ac- 
-customed  and  were  competent  to  settle  be- 
tween themselves. 

The  first  question  which  suggests  itself  to 
the  librarian  with  reference  to  the  consulting 
architect  is  likely  to  be  “What  is  he  for?”  — 
a question  perhaps  merely  academic  for  such 
as  never  expect  to  face  the  problem  of  erect- 
ing a library  building,  but  wholly  practical  the 
-moment  that  problem  presents  itself.  And  this 
is  the  answer  : The  consulting  architect  serves 
as  an  intermediary  between  the  trustees,  the 
librarian  and  the  architect,  and  as  an  adviser 
on  all  matters  of  doubt  and  controversy  which 
may  arise  betzueen  or  among  them.  He  pro- 
wides  a clearing-house  for  multitudinous  ques- 
tions and  problems  of  detail ; he  is  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  all  three  parties  to  the  triangular 
partnership,  to  help  them  in  doubt  and  diffi- 
■culty,  and  to  suggest  new  solutions  to  vexing 
problems.  He  acts  as  a cushion  or  buffer  be- 
tween contending  views  or  interests,  and  can 
-often  avert  an  impending  controver.sy  and 
smooth  the  track  or  oil  the  wheels  of  an  in- 
terrupted or  hesitant  transaction. 

Such  service  is,  of  course,  not  always  re- 
quired. It  is  unnecessary  when  the  building 
to  be  erected  is  small  and  simple,  or  when  the 
'trustees,  librarian  and  architect  are  all  in  per- 
fect agreement  in  their  understanding  of  the 


problem  before  them,  and  fully  satisfied  that 
they  have  adopted  the  right  solution  of  that 
problem.  With  a thoroughly  competent  and 
experienced  and  yet  reasonably  tractable  ar- 
chitect, and  a docile  board  contented  to  leave 
much  to  their  librarian,  the  librarian  is  master 
of  the  situation,  and  may  feel  that  he  cares 
for  no  man’s  advice  and  wants  no  outsider, 
expert  or  not,  to  “butt  in”  with  his  counsels 
and  his  criticisms. 

But  when  the  problem  is  new  and  complex ; 
when  differences  of  opinion  and  of  funda- 
mental conception  exist  between  any  two  of 
the  three  parties  to  the  triangular  enterprise  — 
trustees,  librarians,  and  architect  — when,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  even  the  selection  of  an 
architect  is  a problem  bristling  with  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments;  when  the  kind  of 
building  wanted  and  the  kind  of  building  pos- 
sible with  the  funds  in  hand  are  two  unknown 
quantities  and  unrelated  problems,  then  re- 
course to  a consulting  architect  becomes  de- 
sirable, and  is  often  the  only  way  of  escape 
from  difficulty  or  failure.  He  is  an  arbitrator 
and  a counsellor  by  turns ; he  brings  to  the 
discussion  and  settlement  of  vexing  questions 
an  experience  which  enables  him  to  look  at 
the  question  from  the  outside,  with  impartial 
and  disinterested  view. 

The  questions  which  a consulting  expert  may 
be  called  upon  to  decide  are  many  and  various. 
Among  those  in  which  his  services  are  most 
often  likely  to  be  of  value  are  these  four : 

I.  The  selection  of  a site.  This  is  often 
predetermined  and  fixed  by  conditions  or  cir- 
cumstances not  to  be  evaded ; but  wherever 
there  is  a choice  between  sites,  or  opportunity 
to  select  at  will,  there  is  possibility  of  serious 
mistakes,  as  well  as  of  wirepulling  and  inter- 
ference by  all  sorts  of  interests.  An  adviser 
in  such  cases,  if  he  be  a man  who  commands 
general  confidence  and  has  no  possible  private 
interest  in  the  matter,  is  a strong  bulwark  for 
a board  of  trustees  to  lean  on. 
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2.  The  selection  of  an  architect.  This  is  also 
sometimes  a foregone  conclusion.  The  board 
are  quite  united  in  favoring  some  one  archi- 
tect or  firm  because  of  his  commanding  emi- 
nence or  his  special  experience,  or  for  other 
reasons.  In  such  cases  no  help  or  advice  is 
needed.  But  such  cases  are  not,  after  all,  very 
common.  Some  members  of  the  board  are 
likely  to  have  pronounced  ideas,  each  in  favor 
of  a particular  architect,  while  others  have  no 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  no  information 
on  which  to  base  an  opinion.  Strong  pres- 
sure, moreover,  is  liable  to  be  exerted  from 
the  outside  by  influences  favoring  this  or  that 
firm,  and  applications  pour  in  with  every  mail. 
If  the  library  is  in  a small  town,  in  place  of 
local  pressure  there  is  the  difficulty  of  decid- 
ing which  way  to  turn  in  looking  for  an  ar- 
chitect from  some  other  city,  particularly  if 
there  are  two  or  three  large  architectural  cen- 
ters about  equally  available  for  the  supply. 
Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
whether  artistic  skill,  or  practical  experience, 
or  a reputation  for  excellent  business  man- 
agement, shall  be  the  controlling  qualification, 
and  there  is  the  ever-recurring  question 
whether  the  talented  young  practitioner,  with 
his  spurs  still  — in  a measure  — to  be  won, 
may  not  be  after  all  a wiser  choice  than  the 
famous  and  long-established  firm  with  so 
much  to  do  that  none  but  its  underlings  ever 
see  the  building  or  the  trustees  after  the  first 
interview  with  the  heads  of  the  firm  in  the 
luxurious  inner  office.  The  librarian  is  con- 
cerned to  get  a serviceable,  a librarian’s  li- 
brary ; the  trustees  want  a building  in 
which  they  get  dollar’s  worth  for  dollar; 
each  thinks  he  knows  the  architect  who  will 
do  it.  Again  and  again  the  only  wa)’’  out  of 
the  slough  of  divergent  and  contrary  views, 
doubts  and  uncertainties  has  been  found  to 
be  by  a competition,  and  a competition  is,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a competition  for  the 
selection  of  an  architect  rather  than  of  a de- 
sign ; and  in  the  tenth  case  it  is  likely  to  be 
so  also.  For,  given  your  architect,  you  can, 
if  you  want,  start  all  anew  with  your  design 
after  the  close  of  the  competition.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  possible  to  avoid  the  delay 
and  expense  incident  to  a competition  by  sim- 


ply consulting  an  expert  whose  impartiality 
can  be  depended  upon,  laying  before  him  the 
names  of  a number  of  architects  most  favored 
by  the  board  and  their  librarian,  explaining 
their  own  respective  views,  and  either  calling 
for  a detailed  report  on  these  firms  to  guide 
them  in  the  final  selection,  or  requesting  an 
absolute  selection  by  the  adviser.  He  can 
k'Ok  up  their  records  and  inform  himself  as 
to  their  standing  and  achievements,  their  char- 
acter and  artistic  ability,  as  no  trustee  or  lay- 
man in  architecture  could  ever  hope  to  do. 

3.  The  program  of  the  building.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  the  adviser’s  functions 
is  to  ascertain  all  the  factors  which  are  to  de- 
termine the  problem  of  the  design  of  the  pro- 
posed library,  and  co-ordinate  them  into  a 
definite,  concise,  precise,  technical  statement. 
First  of  all,  the  general  scope  and  character 
of  the  library,  its  purpose,  size  and  system  are 
to  be  considered ; then  the  desires  and  ideas  of 
the  librarian  and  the  results  of  the  experience 
of  the  W’orking  staff ; and  finally  the  site  and 
the  limit  of  cost  — the  final,  inflexible  known 
quantities  to  which  the  whole  problem  must 
be  adjusted.  A building  program  thus  pre- 
pared — the  sizes,  locations,  relations,  and 
conditions  of  all  parts  carefully  studied  and 
co-ordinated  for  the  guidance  of  the  archi- 
tect, whether  already  selected  or  to  be  chosen 
by  competition  — is  a first  step  of  the  greatest 
possible  value  towards  the  realization  of  the 
ideal  building  and  a mighty  bulwark  against 
future  blunders  and  mishaps. 

4.  Arbitration.  Architects  are  no  doubt,  in 
general,  a very  superior  order  of  beings,  sec- 
ond only  to  librarians  (if  to  any  one)  in  char- 
acter, education,  and  manners;  but  even  be- 
tween these  two  grains  of  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
a librarian  and  an  architect,  there  may  be  fric- 
tion, misunderstanding,  or  at  least  divergence 
of  view.  So  also  may  there  be  between  the 
librarian  and  his  board,  upon  matters  funda- 
mentally architectural ; while  we  all  know  that 
contractors  are  a species  of  monster,  born  in 
that  original  state  of  sin  from  which  we  libra- 
rians and  architects  feel  ourselves  to  have 
been  wholly  exempt ; and  contractors  are  born 
to  trouble  (us)  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  No 
building  enterprise  was  ever  carried  through 
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■without  controversies  and  bickerings,  diver- 
gences of  view,  clashes  of  authority,  and 
more  or  less  heart  burnings  and  bitterness. 
An  adviser  is,  or  may  be,  and  always  should 
be,  a wonderful  smoother  of  these  asperities ; 
an  allayer  of  strife,  a judge  between  factions, 
having  no  inherent  prejudices,  but  a large  ex- 
perience both  of  human  nature  and  of  archi- 
tectural theorj’,  ethics  and  practice.  Ques- 
tions of  relative  authority,  of  fees,  of  extras, 
of  work  rejected  by  the  architect  against  the 
contractor’s  protest,  of  adequacy  of  the  draw- 
ings, of  apparently  conflicting  requirements,  of 
unexpected  contingencies ; questions  of  pure 
design,  questions  of  details,  questions  of  color 
and  ornament,  of  fixtures  and  furniture ; 
changes  suggested  after  the  work  is  contracted 
for,  or  structural  difficulties  over  which  archi- 
tect, contractor,  librarian  and  board  are  at  log- 
gerheads — to  all  these  disputes  a competent 
adviser  brings  an  answer  which  is  decisive  and 
final,  and  which  springs  from  no  prejudice 
because  it  is  not  a party  to  any  of  the  dis- 
putes, but  fundamentally  the  friend  of  all 
parties. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate  some  of  these  points 
by  spreading  before  you  a few  leaves  out  of 
my  own  experience.  I shall  for  this  purpose 
select  three  cases ; the  Newark  Free  Public 
Library,  the  Carnegie  free  libraries  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  the  proposed  Central  Library  in  the 
same  borough. 

In  1897  the  trustees  of  the  Free  Public  Li- 
brary of  Newark,  N.  J.,  decided  to  invite  com- 
petitive designs  for  their  proposed  new 
building.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  libra- 
rian, who  is  now  your  distinguished  president, 
I was  invited  to  advise  them  in  the  conduct  of 
the  competition.  A competition  was  neces- 
sary, because  not  otherwise  could  the  board 
breast  the  tide  of  applications  from  Newark 
architects  and  their  backers  and  friends  for 
appointment  to  design  the  new  building,  while 
to  appoint  outright  an  out  'of  town  architect 
would  have  brought  upon  their  heads  a 
storm  of  criticism  from  those  who  insisted  on 
Newark  jobs  for  Newark  architects.  Some 
of  you,  in  large  or  small  degree,  have  no 
doubt  experienced  the  same  embarrassment, 
the  same  unreasoning  public  or  political  pres- 
sure. It  is  in  such  cases  that  a competition,  if 


rightly  conducted,  provides  a means  of  de- 
liverance both  from  unseemly  pressure  and 
from  charges  of  favoritism  and  pull,  while  it 
provides  for  the  board  a reasonable  assurance 
that  the  design  finally  adopted  will  be  the  best 
that  they  can  secure  under  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  the  case. 

In  this  instance  there  were  five  invited  and 
paid  competitors,  while  a large  number  of 
others,  unpaid,  were  permitted  to  submit 
drawings,  and  the  award  went  to  one  of  these 
“rank  outsiders.’’  This  proves  that  while  a 
limited  paid  competition  has  many  advan- 
tages, it  is  not  always  sure  to  produce  the  best 
results.  The  adviser’s  duties  in  this  compe- 
tition consisted,  first,  in  drawing  up  the 
program  for  the  competition,  that  is  tO' 
say,  the  regulations  to  be  observed  by 
the  competitors,  and  the  technical  state- 
ment of  the  requirements  of  the  building ; 
secondly,  in  answering  the  numerous  questions, 
raised  by  various  competitors  during  the- 
progress  of  the  competition  as  to  sundry  de- 
tails of  these  requirements ; and  thirdly,  in 
taking  part  in  the  final  award.  A full  hour 
m.ight  be  easily  filled  in  recounting  the  de- 
tails of  this  triple  service,  so  multifarious  and 
often  perplexing  were  its  details ; but  I will! 
spare  you.  Let  me  simply  emphasize  a few 
points  that  may  be  helpful  some  time  to  some 
of  you.  First,  in  the  preparation  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  librarian  and  the  adviser  each  have- 
points  to  contribute  on  which  one  is  an  ex- 
pert and  the  other  a layman.  It  is  the  ad- 
viser’s duty  to  draw  from  the  librarian  the 
fullest  statement  of  his  ideas  and  dreams  for 
the  new  building,  and  to  embody  in  the  pro- 
gram every  one  of  these  that  is  architecturally 
and  structurally  practicable.  To  the  adviser 
alone  belongs  the  duty  of  drawing  up  the 
technical  rules  of  the  competition.  No  lay- 
man realizes  how  technical  and  delicate  are 
the  questions  involved  in  the  conduct  of  an 
architectural  competition  until  he  has  once 
been  “up  against  it  himself,’’  to  use  the  ex- 
pressive slang  of  the  day.  Let  no  librarian  or 
board  ever  cherish  the  delusion  that  they  can 
save  $500  to  $1500  by  conducting  a competi- 
tion themselves  without  expert  advice.  It  is; 
in  its  w'ay  as  disastrous  a delusion  as  home 
doctoring  in  a serious  illness  or  amateur  legal 
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work  in  a complicated  case,  sure  to  land  its 
victims  in  trouble  and  often  in  scandal,  liti- 
gation and  loss. 

Let  me  also  call  attention  to  this  fact, 
which  the  experience  of  this  Newark  compe- 
tition confirmed  and  which  I am  sure  Presi- 
dent Hill  will  endorse:  that  the  careful,  pre- 
cise, detailed  study  of  the  requirements  of 
the  building  by  the  librarian  and  adviser,  and 
indirectly  by  the  board,  before  they  even 
know  who  is  to  be  their  architect  gives  them 
a mastery,  an  inside  knowledge  of  their  prob- 
lem which  they  could  never  get  in  any  other 
way.  The  study  of  areas  and  dimensions,  of 
relations  of  parts,  of  the  function  and  arrange- 
ment of  each  room,  of  lighting  and  communi- 
cations and  equipment,  the  determination  in 
advance,  after  careful  study,  of  many  points 
that  otherwise  would  be  overlooked  or  left 
to  be  decided  in  a hurry  when  they  came  up 
in  the  actual  work  of  the  building;  all  this 
under  the  guidance  of  an  expert  architect  who 
has  no  private  “axe  to  grind”  — this  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  those  (chiefly  the 
librarian)  who  are  to  oversee  the  realization 
of  the  projected  building  and  to  use  it  after- 
wards. 

In  the  case  of  the  Newark  library,  the  li- 
brarian and  the  adviser  came  to  a perfect 
understanding,  each  having  gained  a full  ap- 
preciation of  the  other’s  point  of  view ; so 
that  when  it  came  to  the  final  award  they 
reached  by  independent  paths  the  same  con- 
clusion, selecting  the  same  design,  which  the 
trustees  had  no  hesitation  in  accepting  as  the 
best  one  of  all.  Its  architects,  who  proved  to 
be  Messrs.  Rankin  & Kellogg,  of  Philadelphia, 
were  at  that  time  wholly  unknown  to  any  of 
those  concerned  in  the  final  decision.  How 
successfully  they  carried  out  their  design  is 
known  to  many  of  you;  but  perhaps  few  are 
aware  that  this  achievement  really  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  remarkably  successful 
career  of  this  firm  since  that  time  in  large  and 
notable  public  buildings. 

After  this  award,  the  adviser  continued  to 
serve  the  board  during  the  erection  of  the 
building.  Important  questions  of  design  were 
submfitted  to  his  decision;  the  entrances  were, 
as  first  designed,  inadequate;  the  decoration 
of  the  medallions  on  the  front,  the  lettering 
of  the  inscriptions,  the  scheme  of  color  for 


the  interior,  and  many  other  like  questions, 
were  referred  to  him,  and  he  was  asked  to 
arbitrate  more  than,  one  question  over  which 
the  architect  and  trustees  were  divided.  In 
this  way  friction,  misunderstanding  and  pos- 
sible litigation  were  entirely  avoided. 

The  services  rendered  to  the  Carnegie  fund 
committee  of  Brooklyn  were  of  a somewhat 
different  character.  The  problem  was  almost 
unique.  The  erection  of  twenty  branch  li- 
braries as  a single  enterprise  in  one  city  is 
not  an  every-year  affair.  Here  again  your 
president,  transferred  the  previous  year  from 
Newark,  was  the  initiator  of  the  large-minded 
way  in  which  his  committee,  a choice  body  of 
men  of  business,  who  were  also  men  of  cul- 
ture and  experienced  in  public  affairs,  hand- 
led their  task.  A believer  in  expert  advice, 
Mr.  Hill  persuaded  them  to  seek  such  advice 
at  the  very  threshold  of  their  enterprise. 
The  first  task  of  the  adviser  was  to  frame  the 
procedure  which  should  govern  the  whole 
undertaking.  The  scheme  which  was  then 
worked  out  has  been  followed  ever  since  and 
with  rather  remarkably  successful  results,  for 
which  the  credit  belongs,  not  to  the  scheme 
alone,  but  quite  as  much  to  the  loyal  spirit  in 
which  all  participated  in  its  operation.  It 
was,  briefly,  as  follows : To  select  five  archi- 
tects, giving  each  a single  library  to  design, 
but  organizing  the  five  into  an  “advisory  com- 
mission,” whose  joint  approval  should  be  re- 
quired upon  each  separate  design  before  its 
presentation  to  the  board  or  fund  committee; 
and  to  require,  further,  that  each  of  the  five 
designs  should  also  receive  the  adviser’s  crit- 
icism and  approval  before  adoption.  The 
architects  of  the  later  libraries  were  to  be  se- 
lected and  assigned  upon  the  basis  and  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  first  five 
libraries,  and  were  to  be  likewise  organized 
into  an  advisory  commission ; the  presumption 
being,  however,  that  the  first  five  architects 
would  be  reappointed  unless  any  or  all  of 
them  proved  incompetent  for  their  task.  Thus 
collaboration  was  substituted  for  competition 
and  reappointment  held  out  as  an  incentive 
to  efficient  service.  Each  architect  was  direct- 
ly responsible  for  particular  buildings,  but 
was  obliged  to  undergo  the  criticism  and 
privileged  to  benefit  by  the  suggestions  of  all 
the  rest.  A remarkable  relation  of  commun- 
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ity  of  interest,  a loyal  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  work  in  hand,  and  a most  friendly  and 
efficient  pulling  together  of  all  concerned 
have  marked  the  progress  of  this  interesting 
experiment.  The  librarian  has,  of  course,  been 
the  pilot,  and  he  has  also  been  the  link  be- 
tween the  five  architects  and  the  Carnegie 
committee ; and  it  need  not  be  said  — nor 
is  it  flattery  to  say  it  — that  with  a librarian 
so  genial  and  yet  so  strong  in  his  convictions 
and  so  widely  experienced  the  relations  be- 
tween the  committee  and  the  commission  were 
pretty  sure  to  be  of  the  pleasantest  sort. 
And  yet,  when  one  reflects  on  the  annoyances, 
the  frictions,  the  mishaps,  misunderstandings 
and  perplexities  likely  to  arise  in  building  one 
building  with  one  architect,  and  much  more  in 
building  twenty  buildings  and  dealing  with 
five  architects,  it  is,  I am  sure,  a most  credit- 
able record  that  not  one  serious  difference  has 
arisen  between  the  two  bodies  during  the  en- 
tire five  years  since  the  adviser’s  report  was 
adopted  in  1901.  It  is,  I believe,  a quite  un- 
exampled experience. 

During  these  five  years  the  adviser  has  been 
called  upon,  first,  for  the  report  or  scheme  of 
procedure  just  outlined;  secondly,  to  report 
on  the  various  architects  whose  names  were 
presented  (or  who  presented  themselves)  for 
appointment,  the  reports  being  based  on  their 
professional  history,  training  and  achieve- 
ment; thirdly,  to  prepare  in  conjunction  with 
the  committee’s  counsel,  a form  of  contract 
between  the  committee  and  the  architects; 
and  fourthly,  to  pass  on  all  designs  sub- 
mitted. In  addition,  he  has  examined,  criti- 
cised and  approved  designs  for  a trust  com- 
pany’s building  erected  by  agreement  with 
the  committee  on  property  adjoining  one  of 
the  libraries ; prepared  an  elaborate  report  on 
the  difficult  question  of  extras  — the  first 
formal  treatise  on  the  subject  with  which  I 
am  acquainted ; advised  on  a number  of  the 
sites  selected,  attending  public  hearings  in 
two  cases  and  speaking  at  one  of  these  before 
the  controller  of  the  city;  visited  and  reported 
upon  a bad  case  of  leakage  and  dampness  in 
an  unfinished  library  — the  subject  of  a bitter 
controversy  between  the  architect  and  the  con- 
tractor ; and  prepared  a detailed  report  on 
branch  libraries  in  several  cities  of  the  nearer 
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West.  This  last  report  was  one  of  the  fruits 
of  a trip  made  last  February  with  the  libra- 
rian and  four  architects  of  the  commission. 
We  cherish  the  hope,  and  indeed  the  belief, 
that  the  Brooklyn  branch  libraries,  as  the 
result  of  this  mutually  helpful  collaboration, 
are  among  the  very  best  examples  to  be 
found  anywhere  of  their  kind,  all  things  con- 
sidered. The  whole  experience  simply  illus- 
trates the  value  of  the  sort  of  emulation  which 
comes  with  collaboration  as  compared  with 
divisive  competition  or  sheer  independent  ef- 
fort. 

The  third  experience  to  be  cited  is  that  with 
the  Central  Library  of  Brooklyn.  The  Car- 
negie fund  committee  being  members  of  the 
board  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  and 
Mr.  Hill  at  its  head,  it  is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising that  expert  opinion  was  again  invoked 
to  assist  in  determining  the  site  of  a pro- 
posed Central  Library  for  that  borough,  or 
rather  to  report  upon  a particular  site,  of  ir- 
regular form,  near  the  reservoir  and  entrance 
to  Prospect  Park.  Public  opinion  was  much 
divided ; the  opposition  to  the  site  was  bitter 
and  insistent  and  led  by  men  of  influence  and 
high  standing.  The  adviser  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  suitability  of  this  site,  and  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  report  in  its  favor,  in 
which  he  dealt  at  length  with  both  the  prac- 
tical and  artistic  aspects  of  the  question,  and 
submitted  sketch  plans  of  notable  European 
public  buildings  on  similar  irregular  plots  of 
ground.  The  probable  requirements,  areas, 
height  and  cubic  contents  of  the  proposed 
building  were  studied  and  comparisons  made 
with  other  central  libraries  and  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  given  site.  A supplementary 
report  was  later  filed  in  answer  to  published 
criticisms.  Another  architect  was  later  em- 
ployed as  expert  by  the  mayor;  his  conclu- 
sions confirmed  those  of  the  first  expert;  the 
site  was  adopted,  and  the  necessary  legislation 
was  passed  to  make  its  adoption  final  and 
authoritative. 

The  value  of  this  experience  is  in  its  proof 
of  the  desirability  and  sometimes  the  neces- 
sity, first,  of  making  sure  you  are  right  before 
you  go  ahead  on  a question  of  public  import- 
ance; and  secondly,  of  having  some  one 
whose  experience  and  reputation  command 
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general  respect  and  confidence  to  fortify 
your  own  official  action  and  to  take  all  the 
kicks  that  may  be  directed  at  that  action  or 
those  responsible  for  it.  From  this  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  direct 
assessable  value  of  the  expert  knowledge 
and  counsel  which  the  adviser  brings  to  the 
service  of  the  library,  his  fee  is  a wise  and 
economical  investment  of  money,  and  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  well  earned. 

From  the  consulting  architect’s  point  of 
view,  the  designing  of  a library  is  a particular 
case  of  the  general  architectural  problem  of 
adapting  means  to  ends  and  of  the  human 
problem  of  adapting  men’s  views  and  ideas 
to  each  other  and  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation.  One  of  the  most  difficult  features 
of  this  part  of  the  problem  is  that  of  adapt- 
ing the  views  of  librarian  and  board  alike 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  cost  limit.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  the  champagne  thirst  and  the 
lager  beer  purse.  Give  a library  board 
$100,000  to  spend  and  they  forthwith  lay 
down  a program  for  a $250,000  building.  The 
soaring  imagination  has  to  clip  its  wings  and 


flap  along  the  low  level  of  so  many  thousand 
cubic  feet  at  so  many  cents  a foot.  Then 
there  is  the  old  controversy  between  the  li- 
brarian’s ideal  and  the  architect’s  ideal  which, 
years  ago,  were  wide  apart.,  but  which  are 
to-day  coming  far  closer  together,  thanks  to 
the  double  process  of  education  through  which 
both  parties  have  passed  and  in  which  the 
consultants  and  advisers  have  tried  to  do 
their  part.  Finally,  there  are  three  — or 
rather  four  — parties  to  the  collaborative 
work  of  erecting  a library:  the  board,  the  li- 
brarian, the  architect,  and  that  Ishmael  against 
whom  every  hand  and  foot  seems  to  be 
raised,  the  poor  contractor,  who  is  very  often 
a very  decent,  honest  fellow  with  troubles  of 
his  own.  Each  of  these  four  must  be  made 
to  pull  with  the  other  three,  and  a four-in- 
hand  is  not  always  an  easy  team  either  to 
drive  or  lead.  It  is  a wonder  they  get  along 
so  well.  And  in  all  sincerity,  so  far  as  my 
own  experience  as  an  adviser  is  concerned,  I 
can  truly  say  that  it  is  in  library  enterprises 
that  I have  generally  found  the  greatest  sat- 
isfaction and  the  greatest  pleasure. 


THE  NEW  LIBRARY  BUILDING  OF  MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE 
By  Bertha  E.  Blakely,  Librarian. 


]yr  OUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE  is  in  a 
New  England  village  (South  Hadley) 
in  the  Connecticut  valley  in  a landscape  which 
makes  a charming  setting  for  a college. 
There  is  plenty  of  space,  so  that  each  build- 
ing has  the  dignity  of  broad  lawns  and  no  lack 
of  sunlight  and  air. 

The  library  is  the  central  one  of  a group  of 
three  academic  buildings  facing  the  west 
on  elm  shaded  College  street.  They  are  of 
reddish  brown  Longmeadow  sandstone,  and 
the  exterior  of  the  library,  the  latest  of  the 
three,  was  planned  with  especial  reference  to 
the  architectural  composition  of  the  group. 
The  building  is  Tudor  Gothic  in  style.  Its 
long  line  of  148  feet  on  the  front  is  broken  by 
a central  gable  in  which  is  a large  tracery 


window  above  the  main  entrance,  on  each  side 
of  which  is  a bay  window  with  battlemented 
top.  At  the  rear,  the  campus  side,  are  three 
wings,  the  central  one,  the  stack,  being  54 
feet  long,  while  those  on  either  side  are  but 
22  feet. 

The  stone  is  rough  except  across  the  front 
entrance  between  the  bay  windows,  where  it 
is  dressed.  Broad  granite  steps  lead  to  the 
recessed  doorway,  and  within  the  vestibule 
are  a few  tiled  steps  leading  to  the  main  floor 
of  the  building. 

This  is  a lofty  hall  extending  from  end  to 
end  and  finished  into  the  roof,  the  twelve 
wood  trusses  spanning  the  entire  forty-four 
feet  of  the  width  and  resting  on  carved  gray 
stone  corbels.  There  is  a large  tracery  win- 
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<iow  of  leaded  glass  at  each  end  besides  that 
in  the  center  of  the  front,  and  on  the  sides 
are  high  mullioned  windows  also  of  leaded 
glass.  The  central  portion  of  the  great  hall 
is  divided  by  screens  of  oak  and  leaded  glass 
nine  feet  high  into  a main  corridor  and  a 
series  of  small  rooms  without  destroying  the 
architectural  unity  of  the  whole.  The  archi- 
tecture was  adapted  from  that  of  Westminster 
Hall,  in  London,  and  there  is  the  same  impres- 
sion of  spaciousness  and  of  aspiration  and  of 
individuality  in  the  designing  of  details.  The 
angel  figures  on  the  ends  of  the  hammer 
beams,  every  alternate  one  holding  a book 
open  to  the  spectator  below,  each  other  one  a 
scroll,  are  copied,  I think,  from  those  in  West- 
minster Hall. 

The  furniture  was  designed  by  the  archi- 
tect to  harmonize  with  the  style  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  rather  massive  and  entirely  suit- 
able tables  and  chairs  add  greatly  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  whole.  In  coloring  there 
is  the  greatest  possible  harmony.  The  rich, 
dark  brown  of  the  woodwork  is  matched  by 
the  burlap  on  lower  walls  which  are  not 
covered  by  bookcases,  and  is  relieved  by  the 
lighter  brown  of  plastered  walls  above.  The 
windows,  v/hile  entirely  of  leaded  glass,  con- 
tain no  color  except  in  medallions  near  the 
tops.  The  designs  in  these  are,  in  the  end 
windows,  seals  of  women’s  colleges,  and  in 
the  others  printers’  marks  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  — of  Aldus,  Elzevir, 
Plantin,  Froben,  Caxton  and  their  contempo- 
raries, with  a few  modern  marks  and  famous 
book  plates.  As  one  gazes  up  at  these  book- 
ish reminders  of  other  days  and  at  the  some- 
what elaborate  fretwork  below  the  ceiling, 
including  quatrefoil  and  trefoil  designs,  and 
sees  the  shadows  cast  by  all  on  walls  and 
ceiling,  he  might  easily  imagine  himself  in  an 
old  world  Gothic  structure  except  for  the 
abundant  sunlight  and  fresh  air  so  prized  by 
the  modern  student. 

The  entire  north  end  of  the  building,  includ- 
ing the  wing  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
room  by  arches  and  pillars,  is  the  general 
reading  room.  The  walls  up  to  the  height  of 
■seven  feet  are  covered  with  bookcases  which 
are  joined  by  others  at  right  angles,  forming 
nine  alcoves  six  feet  deep.  The  windows  are 
above  the  cases  except  in  the  wing,  where 


window  seats  are  placed  below  the  four  low 
windows.  The  tables  in  this  room  will  ac- 
commodate 130  readers,  allowing  to  each  a 
space  of  two  and  a half  feet.  Those  in  the 
center  are  arranged  for  ten,  those  at  the 
sides  for  six  readers.  For  economy  of  space 
we  planned  the  wall  cases  on  two  sides  of 
the  room  for  the  deep  shelves  for  oversize 
books,  instead  of  having  a ledge  all  around 
above  lower  wide  shelves.  Very  deep  ones  for 
folios  placed  on  their  sides  are  arranged  be- 
tween the  pillars  and  side  walls  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  wing.  The  seven  or  eight 
thousand  volumes  shelved  in  this  room  are 
those  in  all  classes  most  needed  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  students.  Free  access  is  allowed  in 
the  stack  also. 

The  opposite,  that  is,  the  s,outh  end  of  the 
library,  contains  the  periodical  room,  with 
extensive  racks  for  current  numbers ; cup- 
boards, which  are  standard  bookcases  with 
wooden  doors,  for  back  unbound  numbers ; 
and  tables  and  chairs  of  the  same  pattern  as 
those  in  the  general  reading  room.  The  wing 
off  this  room,  architecturally  as  much  a part 
of  it  as  the  other  wing  is  a part  of  the  gen- 
eral reading  room,  is  differentiated  by  special 
furnishings  suitable  for  a private  library  — 
round  tables,  silk  curtains,  leather  window 
cushions,  easy  chairs  and  foot-rests  — and  is 
our  Library  of  the  Masters.  The  idea  of  this 
was  borrowed  directly  from  Mr.  Foster’s 
Standard  Library  at  Providence.  Besides  the 
special  duplicate  collection  of  world  authors 
which  gives  the  room  its  character,  we  have 
placed  here  a case  with  leaded  glass  doors 
in  which  are  locked  our  rare  book  treasures. 

The  stack  is  in  three  stories,  the  middle 
one  on  a level  with  the  main  floor.  It  is  the 
Art  Metal  Construction  Co.  bracket  stack, 
entirely  of  steel,  with  glass  floors.  Ten  small 
tables  at  the  ends  of  alternate  stacks  on 
the  main  floor  allow  space  for  students  which 
is  much  appreciated.  The  estimated  capacity 
is  87,000  volumes,  which,  supplemented  by  the 
shelving  of  the  reading  rooms,  makes  the 
total  capacity  of  the  present  book  rooms  100,- 
000  volumes.  Below  the  stack  is  the  unpack- 
ing room,  whence  books  are  brought  by  the 
metal  lift  to  the  main  floor. 

Off  the  central  corridor  are  four  special 
study  rooms,  and  on  the  floor  above  the 
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stack,  reached  by  a stairway  from  the  main 
corridor  and  by  the  book  lift  in  the  stack,  are 
ten  more,  which  are  assigned  to  different  de- 
partments of  instruction  for  the  use  of  members 
of  the  faculty  and  students  doing  research 
work,  but  not  for  classes  except  in  rare  cases. 

The  card  catalog,  the  logical  center  of  a li- 
brary, is  in  the  main  corridor  between  the 
general  reading  lOom  and  the  delivery  desk 
— which  is  in  the  center  of  the  building  be- 
tween the  main  entrance  and  the  stack  — 
against  the  partition  of  the  catalogers’  room 
and  across  the  corridor  from  the  librarian’s 
room.  The  latter  is  the  room  with  the  bay 
window  at  the  left  of  the  front  entrance,  open- 
ing into  the  general  reading  room,  the  cor- 
ridor and  a private  office  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  coat  room  off  the  vestibule, 
is  the  only  one  of  the  small  rooms  on  this 
floor  which  has  a ceiling. 

There  is  a store  room  under  the  main  cor- 
ridor and  catalogers’  room,  adjoining  th° 
stack,  which  can  be  used  as  a work  room 
whenever  it  is  needed.  There  is  also  a small 
newspaper  room  on  this  floor,  and  the  four 
large  corner  rooms,  on  a level  with  the  ground 
at  the  rear,  a little  below  in  front,  are  used 
at  present  as  recitation  rooms,  but  make 
provision  for  future  growth  of  the  library. 
The  stack  can  also  be  extended  if  it  becomes 
necessary. 

One  person  at  the  delivery  desk  or  in  the 
catalogers’  room  furnishes  sufficient  attend- 
ance, except  during  crowded  hours.  The  desk 
of  the  assistant  librarian,  who  does  a large 
part  of  the  reference  work,  stands  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  general  reading  room  near  the  cat- 
alogers’ room. 

The  floors  deserve  special  mention,  as  they 
are  somewhat  unusual  for  this  country.  The 
material  is  asbestolith,  a fireproof  composition 
laid  over  concrete  five  or  six  inches  thick. 
They  are  light  gray  with  black  borders  and 
pattern  decorations,  and  their  chief  advantage 
is  their  power  of  deadening  sounds.  All  foot- 
steps seem  light  upon  them. 

The  building  is  heated,  like  the  other  college 
buildings,  by  steam  from  a central  plant.  The 
radiators  are  concealed  in  ducts  in  the  wall 
behind  the  bookcases  and  under  the  floor,  and 
thus  offer  no  obstruction  to  the  arrangement 
of  cases  or  furniture.  Fresh  out-of-door  air 


is  brought  over  the  heated  pipes,  so  that  the 
air  admitted  through  the  registers  above  the 
bookcases  is  pure  as  well  as  warm,  and  its 
circulation  through  the  building  to  the  shafts 
between  the  stack  and  the  main  building  has 
proved  very  satisfactory. 

Plans  for  the  building  had  been  made  long 
before  there  was  any  promise  of  money.  The 
librarian  drew  the  first  rough  floor  plans 
from  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Library 
Bureau,  an  architect  worked  out  full  plans  to 
be  considered  in  detail  and  discussed  with 
other  librarians.  When,  in  the  fall  of  1903, 
the  trustees  took  the  matter  up  and  invited 
Mr.  George  F.  Newton,  of  Boston,  who  had 
already  planned  Dwight  Hall,  the  college  art 
building,  to  make  tentative  plans,  the  require- 
ments were  quite  clearly  established,  and  his- 
early  plans  were  only  slightly  modified  the 
next  summer  when  $100,000  had  been  se- 
cured and  the  work  could  be  begun.  Mr, 
Newton  gave  his  attention  to  every  suggestion 
made,  and  was  most  successful  in  incorporat- 
ing each  smallest  feature  which  could  be 
thought  of  for  convenience  in  administration,, 
without  detracting  from  the  architectural 
effect. 

The  contractors,  Caspar  Ranger  & Son,, 
of  Holyoke,  were  also  anxious  to  please 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  building,, 
and  were  willing  to  incorporate  afterthoughts.. 
All  the  tables,  desks,  cabinets  and  periodical 
cases,  and  the  wooden  shelves  were  made  in 
their  workshops.  The  cost  of  the  building,, 
of  fireproof  construction  except  in  the  roof, 
with  its  furnishings,  was  $112,000,  and,  ex- 
clusive of  the  lower  floor,  it  will  accommo- 
date more  than  300  readers.  The  college 
numbers  700  students  and  100  members  of 
the  faculty.  My  rough  estimate  of  the  aver- 
age number  of  readers  seated  at  a time  during: 
the  busier  hours  of  each  day  is  115  or  125. 

One  year  of  occupancy  has  proved  the  new 
library  well  adapted  to  our  needs.  The- 
abundant  light  and  air,  the  large  reading 
room  for  general  students  and  secluded 
rooms  for  research  are  conducive  to  good 
work.  The  beautiful  and  harmonious  interior 
produces  the  right  atmosphere  for  scholars,, 
an  environment  favorable  to  study  and  high; 
thoughts,  and  is  an  inspiration  to  better  ad- 
ministration. 
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THE  LIBRARY  IN  RELATION  TO  SPECIAL  CLASSES  OF  READERS : BOOKS 
FOR  THE  FOREIGN  POPULATION  — I 

By  James  Hulme  Canfield^  Librarian  of  Columbia  University. 


AL  the  15th  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Library  Association,  last  Septem- 
ber, I tried  to  say  something  about  the  service 
which  the  public  libraries  may  render  in 
making  new  Americans.  I am  now  asked  to 
present  the  substance  of  this  very  briefly  as 
a basis  for  discussion  of  this  general  theme; 
to  be  continued  by  others  who  have  come 
more  directly  and  practically  in  contact  with 
what  may  very  properly  be  called  a new 
movement  in  the  public  library  world  of  this 
country. 

Immigration  to  this  country  has  become  so 
enormous,  and  is  affecting  so  directly  all  the 
conditions  of  urban  life,  that  unless  we  can 
digest  and  assimilate  these  immigrants  there 
will  soon  be  a sick  man  of  the  West  as  well  as 
of  the  East.  We  need  these  people  and  they 
need  us.  It  is  a mistake  to  consider  their 
presence  here  a menace.  While  there  may  be 
and  probably  are  some  undesirable  immi- 
grants, the  great  mass  of  all  immigrants  are 
to  become  American  citizens,  and  with  proper 
care  and  reasonable  thoughtfulness  on  our 
part  -will  become  desirable  American  citizens. 
Immigration  in  itself  is  no  ground  for  dis- 
trust or  avoidance.  We  do  not  propose  to 
close  our  doors,  and  we  could  not  do  this  if 
we  wished. 

That  we  may  have  some  fair  idea  of  the 
problem  pressing  for  solution  we  should  re- 
member that  by  the  census  of  1900  the  foreign 
born  population  of  14  of  our  more  important 
cities  is  as  follows : 

New  York  1,270,080,  Chicago  587,112,  Phil- 
adelphia 295,340,  Boston  197,129,  Cleveland 
124,631,  San  Francisco  116,885,  St.  Louis 
111,356,  Buffalo  104,252,  Detroit  96,503,  Mil- 
waukee 88,919,  Pittsburgh  84,878,  Baltimore 
68,600,  Cincinnati  57,961,  New  Orleans  30,325. 

As  showing  the  diversity  of  origin,  lan- 
guage, tradition,  etc.,  in  a single  city  — of 
these  foreign  born  people  in  the  city  of  New 


York  118,000  came  from  Austria,  Bohemia 
and  Hungary;  322,000  from  Germany,  155,- 
500  from  Russia,  145,000  from  Italy,  40,000 
from  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  32,000  from 
Poland.  Of  the  present  population  of  the 
same  city  2,650,000  are  (entire  or  in  part)  of 
foreign  parentage;  which  means  no  very 
great  removal  in  point  of  time  from  the  im- 
migrant status. 

The  question  is,  How  can  these  people  be 
given  most  quickly  a fair  understanding  of 
their  new  life  and  their  new  relations?  As 
far  as  the  church  is  concerned,  quite  generally 
they  have  their  own  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions. Inevitably  they  drift  into  certain  por- 
tions of  our  cities  occupied  by  their  country- 
men who  have  come  here  earlier,  which  tends 
to  make  them  clannish  and  is  not  very  help- 
ful in  the  process  of  becoming  acclimated. 
The  day  schools  are  doing  something  for  the 
children,  and  the  night  schools  are  supple- 
menting this  work  and  adding  instruction  for 
adults.  At  best  little  more  can  be  done  in 
this  way  than  to  give  them  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  our  language- — they  have  little  time 
for  other  instruction  than  this.  This  is  the 
least  with  which  we  ought  to  be  satisfied, 
because  they  need  to  know  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do,  and  we  need  to  know  their  needs 
and  desires  — and  English  is,  after  all,  the 
only  practicable  method  of  intercommunica- 
tion. But  we  surely  ought  to  do  far  more 
than  this  necessary  minimum. 

There  ought  to  be  in  every  public  library 
of  every  city  of  any  size  at  least  the  classics 
of  several  languages,  in  order  that  those 
speaking  these  different  tongues  may  appre- 
ciate our  willingness  and  desire  to  recognize 
the  literature  of  their  fatherland.  This  sym- 
pathetic temper  will  help  bring  these  people 
to  our  libraries.  But  we  ought  to  go  further 
than  this,  and,  having  brought  them  within 
the  library  and  made  them  its  patrons,  they 
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should  find  there  good  translations  of  ele- 
mentary text-books  in  civics  from  English 
into  other  languages,  and  other  literature 
that  will  be  helpful  to  them  in  their  new  re- 
lations. 

It  is  entirely  true  that  many  immigrants 
have  not  the  education  nor  the  mental  equip- 
ment necessary  to  intelligent  enjoyment  and 
successful  mastery  of  the  classics  in  their  own 
tongue.  But  a surprising  number  of  them  are 
interested  in  these  classics,  as  appears  in  more 
than  one  public  library  on  the  sea  coast.  Just 
as  our  best  literature  advances  all  the  stand- 
ards of  thought  and  life,  so  the  best  in  these 
strange  tongues  will  minister  directly  to  the 
welfare  of  those  who  are  strangers  in  a 
■strange  land.  But  their  immediate  needs  are 
other  than  this.  For  the  sake  of  illustration, 
imagine  yourself  seeking  a home  on  the  con- 
tinent, without  definite  information  as  to  the 
conditions  of  the  new  life,  unable  to  speak  or 
understand  any  language  but  your  own,  in- 
experienced as  a traveller,  not  particularly 
well  read  as  to  the  country  or  countries  with- 
in which  you  must  choose  your  residence, 
and  possibly  without  kinsfolk  or  friends  in 
that  distant  land.  What  you  would  need  to 
know  almost  immediately  would  be  something 
of  the  conditions  of  life  which  you  must  meet, 
of  the  laws  to  which  you  would  be  subject, 
of  the  manner  of  acquiring  citizenship,  of  your 
civic  rights  and  duties,  and  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  the  various  countries  or  various 
parts  of  one  country  present  to  a newcomer. 
If  3'ou  could  find  these  in  your  own  tongue, 
coming  to  you  from  such  an  authoritative 
source  as  a library  considered  as  a public  in- 
stitution, having  what  may  be  called  official 
standing,  and  your  attention  called  to  all  this 
and  your  investigation  directed  by  a pleasing 
personality  showing  sympathy  and  expressing 
interest  in  your  welfare  — your  battle  would 
be  half  won  from  the  start. 

Inverting  the  illustration  — an  Italian  land- 
ing in  New  York  ought  very  soon  to  find  his 
way  to  some  branch  library  where,  in  answer 
to  his  inquiry,  he  would  have  opportunity  to 
learn  of  those  simpler  ordinances  of  the  city 
which  cover  sanitation,  education,  contracts, 
licenses,  carrying  of  concealed  weapons,  and 
those  general  police  regulations  with  which 


every  intelligent  citizen  needs  some  acquaint- 
ance in  order  that  they  may  most  efficiently 
protect  him  and  advance  his  interests  and  that 
he  may  “keep  out  of  trouble.”  He  ought  to  be 
able  to  find  also  some  intelligent  and  authori- 
tative discussion  of  the  industrial  conditions  of 
the  country,  something  which  would  tell  him 
of  diversified  climate  and  products,  informa- 
tion which  might  guide  him  to  cheap  farming 
lands,  or  to  the  fruit  regions,  or  to  the  various 
mining  districts,  or  to  the  great  lumber  re- 
gions; which  would  give  prevailing  wages, 
cost  of  living,  general  distribution  of  labor, 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  circle  of  possible 
occupations.  Later  perhaps  he  would  care  to 
know  something  of  the  political  history  of 
this  new-found  land,  of  its  industrial  develop- 
ment, of  its  educational  system,  of  the  men 
who  have  made  it  what  it  is,  of  plan  and  pur- 
pose for  the  future.  All  this  is  necessary  for 
his  immediate  information  and  guidance  in 
the  choice  of  occupation  and  home,  and  is 
exceedingly  desirable  in  his  preparation  for 
intelligent  citizenship. 

I understand  that  your  immediate  answer 
to  this  will  be  that  such  text  or  texts  are  not 
in  existence,  even  in  English  — if  we  except 
the  leaflets  and  folders  sent  out  by  the  more 
ambitious  steamship  and  railroad  companies 
or  by  more  enterprising  states.  It  is  this 
very  point  upon  which  I hope  the  discussion 
this  morning  will  turn  — what  this  Associa- 
tion may  be  able  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of 
the  preparation  of  such  information.  In  sim- 
pler form,  such  as  leaflets,  something  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished  by  Dr.  Blaustein  of 
New  York  — editions  in  the  thousands  being 
circulated  among  the  immigrants  at  Ellis  Isl- 
and. This  in  itself  is  admirable,  and  the  plan 
ought  to  be  taken  up  either  by  the  nation  or 
by  the  more  interested  states,  or  by  boards  of 
trade,  or  by  patriotic  citizens,  or  by  some 
definite  organization  in  which  all  these  forces 
may  have  full  play : with  a very  general  dis- 
tribution of  these  leaflets  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  either  in  the  countries  from  which 
the  immigrant  comes  or  at  the  ports  of  depart- 
ure, say  through  the  hands  of  the  American 
consuls.  With  regard  to  such  work  as  this, 
this  Association  can  do  little  more  than  ex- 
press its  appreciation  and  approval.  But  it 
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•seems  to  me  high  time  that  an  organization  as 
influential  as  this  should  set  itself  very  defi- 
nitely to  the  task  not  only  of  a wise  use  of  such 
literature  when  prepared  but  of  the  preparation 
itself.  Whether  this  will  be  best  accomplished 
by  agitation  and  discussion,  or  by  a systematic 
use  of  the  public  press,  or  by  the  appointment 
of  a special  committee  which  shall  make  care- 
ful study  of  this  whole  problem  I do  not 
pretend  to  say.  My  impression  is  that  we 
shall  go  at  it  along  all  these  lines  and  by  a use 
of  all  these  means,  and  I doubt  if  there  is 
any  more  important  work  to  which  a special 
•committee  could  give  thoughtful  considera- 
tion for  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

In  order  that  this  matter  may  come  directly 
before  the  Association  for  discussion,  and  to 
place  the  whole  question  in  a concrete  form, 
I beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  resolutions : 


“Resolved,  That  the  Library  Institute  be  asked 
to  give  all  necessary  time  and  effort  to  a careful  and 
thorough  investigation  in  every  detail  of  the  possible 
service  of  public  libraries  to  immigrants;  that  the 
Institute  embody  the  results  of  this  information 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  same  in  a 
preliminary  report  which  shall  be  printed  at  the 
expense  of  this  Association  and  sent  to  each  of  its 
active  members,  with  a request  for  comment  or 
criticism  by  mail;  and  that  with  this  correspondence 
in  hand  a final  report  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
Institute  and  submitted  to  this  Association  at  its 
next  regular  meeting,  in  1907. 

“Resolved,  That  because  of  the  direct  interest  of 
the  public  schools  of  this  country  in  this  as  in  many 
other  questions  discussed  by  this  Association,  the 
officers  of  this  Association  be  requested  to  at  once 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  officers  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  the  object  of  which 
shall  be  to  .secure  in  1907  either  a joint  meeting  of 
the  two  Associations  or  meetings  at  the  same  place, 
the  one  following  so  immediately  upon  the  other 
that  both  may  derive  some  benefit  from  the  member- 
ship and  attendance  of  each.” 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FOREIGN  POPULATION  — II 
By  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Chief  of  Circulation  Department,  New  York  Public  Library. 


T HE  problem  of  providing  reading  for  for- 
eigners who  understand  only  their  native 
languages  in  a city  of  such  population  and  ex- 
tent as  New  York  would  seem  at  first  sight 
an  almost  insuperable  one,  but  the  pe- 
culiar distribution  of  nationalities  in  the  city, 
especially  during  the  year  or  so  immediately 
after  arrival,  is  a great  aid  in  this  work  and 
reduces  it  largely  to  a question  of  providing 
one  or  two  collections  of  books  in  each  for- 
eign tongue  — a fortunate  circumstance,  since 
it  would  scarcely  be  practicable  to  duplicate 
such  collections  for  perhaps  twenty  different 
languages  in  thirty  or  forty  centers. 

We  may  say  roughly  that  the  person  who 
takes  a foreign  book  from  a library  belongs 
to  one  of  two  classes ; he  is  either  one  who 
reads  the  language  as  his  mother  tongue,  or 
who  is  reading  it  merely  as  a foreign  lan- 
guage either  for  its  educational  value  or  per- 
haps for  recreation.  Now  the  languages  read 
in  this  latter  way  are  practically  limited  in 
New  York  to  four  — German,  French,  Ital- 
ian and  Spanish  — given  in  the  order  of  fre- 


quency. The  demand  for  this  purpose  is 
naturally  confined  to  no  particular  localities, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  have  small  collections, 
particularly  of  French  and  German,  in  all 
branch  libraries.  But  besides  these  languages 
there  are  fifteen  to  twenty  others  that  are 
spoken  by  immigrants  as  mother  tongues ; 
and  for  a considerable  period  after  their  ar- 
rival, varying  for  a year  or  two  to  a lifetime, 
they  are  limited  in  their  intellectual  inter- 
course entirely  to  these  tongues.  Owing  to 
this  fact  as  well  as  to  natural  gregariousness, 
the  incoming  immigrant  seeks  out  those  of  his 
own  race;  hence  the  various  “colonies.”  Dr. 
Blaustein,  the  director  of  the  Educational  Al- 
liance, tells  us  that  the  subdivision  goes  even 
further  than  this.  People  from  the  same 
province  and  even  from  the  same  village  seek 
each  other  out,  so  that  a map  of  the  East 
Side  might  be  drawn  reproducing  somewhat 
fantastically  the  map  of  Europe  with  its  po- 
litical and  racial  subdivisions. 

This  grouping  of  immigrants  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  collection  of  posters  in 
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foreign  tongues^  displayed  in  the  streets  of 
New  York,  which  has  been  gathered  to  ac- 
company this  paper.  These  were  all  secured 
by  the  branch  library  assistants  in  a few  days 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  libraries  and  represent 
nothing  out  of  the  common  life  of  the  dis- 
tricts where  they  were  displayed.  Evidently 
a foreign  colony  must  be  not  only  large  but 
compact  to  make  the  display  of  such  posters 
worth  while.  The  same  cannot  be  said,  of 


course,  of  newspapers ; but  size  and  extent, 
if  not  compactness,  are  certainly  indicated  by 


the  figures  in  the  following  table,  which  are 
from  Rowell’s  directory  and  cover  the  bor- 
ough of  Manhattan  only. 
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Arabic i 

Bohemian 2 

Chinese 

Croatian i 

Danish 

French i 

Gaelic  (Irish)  . . . . 
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This  clannishness  is  not  permanent,  how- 
ever. In  a few  years  the  immigrant'  learns 
at  least  some  English,  begins  to  feel  at  home, 
and  moves  off  to  some  other  part  of  the  city, 
his  place  being  taken  by  a newcomer.  In  this 
way.  Dr.  Blaustein  says,  the  entire  population 
of  the  East  Side  is  renewed  every  three 
years  — a conclusion  that  he  reaches  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  capacity  of  the 
district  coupled  with  statistics  of  annual  ac- 
cessions to  its  population.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certainly  a shifting  population,  as 
our  library  experiente  in  the  district  shows  us. 
Older  residents  continually  move  away  and 
newer  ones  move  in.  Here,  then,  is  an  ideal 
situation  for  the  librarian  — bodies  of  people 
who  speak  only  one  language,  who  wish  to 
read  books  in  that  language  and  who  find  it 
difficult  to  secure  them,  so  that  they  gladly 
read  anything  that  is.  offered  to  them.  More- 


over, these  people  are  not  scattered  over  the- 
city,  but  classified  by  languages  and  bunched, 
together  by  classes,  and  from  these  groups 
are  periodically  eliminated  those  who  have- 
learned  English  and  who  are  therefore  not. 
so  eager  to  read  in  their  native  tongues. 
Surely  if  the  librarian  is  ever  going  to  in- 
fluence the  reading  of  anybody,  here  is  his 
chance  among  these  “new-caught”  peoples,, 
who  are  not  “sullen,”  like  Kipling’s.  The 
question  of  the  propriety  of  giving  these 
people  something  that  may  retard  their  ac- 
quisition of  English  may  be  dismissed  with 
few  words.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the- 
possibility  of  obtaining  books  in  the  native 
tongue  does  retard  it;  but  even  if  it  does,  we 
can  afford  to  wait  a little  longer  for  our  new- 
Americans  if  we  have  a greater  chance  of  get- 
ting thereby  better  and  more  contented  citi- 
zens. Homesickness  — nostalgia  — is  welb 
recognized  as  a specific  disease,  causing  func- 
tional derangement  and  even  death ; and  we- 
cannot  afford  to  have  our  future  citizens 
start  off  with  an  attack  of  it.  That  they  are 
afraid  of  it  is  shown  by  the  instinctive  hud- 
dling together  of  which  I have  spoken.  But 
there  is  little  chance  in  a city  like  New  York, 
whose  population  is  something  like  the  con- 
tents of  a seething  caldron,  that  permanent: 
foreign  communities,  retaining  foreign  ideals- 
and  resisting  Americanization,  will  ever  be 
formed.  There  is  much  more  danger  that 
this  will  take  place  in  farming  regions  like 
the  great  Scandinavian  districts  of  the  West. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  the 
retention  of  a non-English  tongue  in  an 
American  community  is  that  of  the  so-called 
Pennsylvania  Dutch.  Yet  no  one  would  ac- 
cuse these  people  of  being  foreign  or  un- 
American.  They  all  talk  English  as  well  as- 
their  peculiar  dailect,  and  so  will  any  body 
of  immigrants  under  similar  influences.  I 
cannot  see  that  it  is  ever  going  to  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  have  a polyglot  congress,  like 
Switzerland,  and  least  of  all  do  I fear  that 
giving  a homesick  immigrant  a welcome  in 
his  mother  tongue  is  likely  to  help  along  such 
a result. 

So  the  temporary  grouping  of  non-English- 
speaking  immigrants  by  nationalities  in  the  - 
city  of  New  York  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a.. 
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menace  to  future  good  citizenship,  but  rather 
as  an  opportunity  for  its  acquirement. 

We  have  been  slow  to  see  and  slower  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  We  are  not  yet  taking  care  of 
the  English-speaking  population  as  we  ought. 
A circulation  of  about  two  books  annually 
per  capita  in  the  greater  city  is  imposing  in 
the  aggregate  because  of  the  size  of  our  pop- 
ulation, but  it  certainly  does  not  represent 
the  maximum  of  library  effort. 

In  fact,  until  recent  years  the  expansion  of 
library  opportunity  in  New  York  has  not 
been  a direct  response  to  a demand,  but  rather 
an  anticipation  of  it.  Even  now  there  are 
districts  not  served  by  branch  libraries  which 
make  no  complaint ; yet  we  know  from  our 
experience  that  the  opening  of  a library  in 
such  regions  will  be  followed  by  the  sudden 
development  of  an  overwhelmingly  large  cir- 
culation. This  has  been  the  case  with  our 
foreign  work.  A Roumanian  or  a Hunga- 
rian does  not  expect,  when  he  comes  to  the 
city,  to  find  books  for  free  circulation  in  his 
home  language.  If  these  were  never  offered 
demand  for  them  would  not  develop,  and  it 
is  not  until  the  first  purchases  are  made  and 
the  ball  starts  rolling  that  we  realize  the  en- 
ergy that  is  stored  up  in  a great  body  of  the 
population  hungry  for  literature.  A few 
years  ago  our  foreign  circulation  was  limited 
to  the  general  foreign  tongues  and  included 
none  of  the  “neighborhood”  languages.  The 
consolidation  with  the  Aguilar  Library 
brought  in  the  Russian  and  Hebrew  collec- 
tions at  the  Educational  Alliance,  and  that 
of  the  Webster  gave  us  the  nucleus  of 
a Bohemian  collection,  since  largely  in- 
creased. A year  ago  we  had  added  Hunga- 
rian, Yiddish,  Roumanian,  and,  during  the 
past  year,  Swedish,  Einnish,  Dano-Norwegian, 
modern  Greek  and  Polish,  beginning  with  a 
few  hundred  volumes  of  each,  mostly  litera- 
ture and  fiction,  and  placing  each  collection 
in  some  branch  library  near  the  center  of 
the  corresponding  linguistic  group.  Our  ex- 
perience has  thus  not  been  long,  but  it  has 
been  enough  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  our 
foreign  circulation  is  practically  an  adult  cir- 
culation. This  has  always  been  the  case  with 
our  German,  in  which  our  experience  in  neigh- 
borhood language  circulation  dates  back  twenty 


years,  from  the  establishment  of  a branch 
of  the  Free  Circulating  Library  by  Oswald 
Ottendorfer  in  Second  Avenue.  The  circu- 
lation here  has  always  been  practically  con- 
fined to  adults.  Its  percentage  of  juvenile 
fiction  (German  and  English)  in  its  first 
year  was  13,  only  one-third  of  that  at  the 
other  branch.  No  separate  German  classifi- 
cation was  then  kept;  but  if  the  English  pro- 
portion was  the  same  as  at  the  other  branch, 
the  German  juvenile  use  must  have  been 
vanishingly  small.  Among  the  German  books 
circulated  there  last  year  only  two  per  cent, 
were  juvenile  fiction,  and  I judge  from  the 
reports  of  desk  assistants  that  many  of  these 
were  taken  out  by  adults.  Desk  attendants 
at  most  of  the  branches  estimate  that  the 
juvenile  German  issue  is  less  than  one  per 
cent.  At  the  Rivington  Street  branch  it  is 
larger  — estimated  at  ten  per  cent.  The  chil- 
dren here  take  out  German  books  for  pur- 
poses of  study.  As  for  other  languages,  the 
juvenile  circulation  in  Roumanian,  Hungarian 
and  Russian  is  estimated  about  one  per  cent, 
each.  No  Yiddish  is  circulated  among  chil- 
dren. There  is  a small  demand,  but  the  stock 
is  not  great  enough  to  supply  the  adult  read- 
ers. Hungarian  is  not  refused  to  the  chil- 
dren, but  those  under  16  are  not  encouraged 
to  read  it.  Russian  is  read  by  only  a few 
immigrant  children,  and  by  them  only  until 
they  learn  English.  Bohemian  is  read  by 
perhaps  ten  per  cent,  of  children.  Their 
parents  usually  take  out  the  books  for  them, 
being  anxious  that  they  shall  become  familiar 
with  the  literature  of  the  fatherland.  These 
data  show  strikingly  the  speed  with  which 
English  becomes  the  tongue  of  the  younger 
generation  and  the  fact  that  our  foreign  col- 
lections are  only  for  the  comfort  and  intel- 
lectual nutrition  of  those  who  are  still  occa- 
sionally looking  backward  to  the  fatherland. 

It  is  probable  that  after  reaching  a maxi- 
mum the  circulation  in  what  I have  called 
neighborhood  languages  will  decline  and  that 
it  will  become  somewhat  more  scattered.  This 
is  indicated  by  our  twenty  years’  experience 
with  German.  Our  German  circulation  at 
the  Ottendorfer  branch  during  the  first 
month  (December,  1884)  was  nearly  four 
times  our  English  circulation.  For  the 
first  yeaj-  the  German  circulation  was  63 
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per  cent.  Last  year  it  was  22  per  cent. 
The  total  foreign  percentage  of  the  two 
branches  then  constituting  the  Free  Circulat- 
ing Library  was  33.  That  of  the  present  36 
branches  is  4,  varying  (if  we  exclude  the 
Ottendorfer  branch)  from  10  down  to  one  per 
cent.  The  abandonment  of  the  neighborhood 
by  the  Americanized  population  would  evi- 
dently scatter  the  demand  for  a particular 
language  at  the  same  time  that  the  increasing 
use  of  English  would  diminish  it. 

As  this  scattering  makes  itself  more  and 
more  evident  in  the  demand  for  books  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  as  it  already  has  with  Ger- 
man, we  may  find  it  necessary  to  scatter  our 
collections  somewhat;  but  probably  the  bulk 
of  each  will  remain  as  now,  in  one  or  two 
convenient  centers. 

We  have  been  buying  a few  books  at  a 
time  in  a considerable  number  of  foreign 
languages.  Would  it  have  been  better  to 
spend  the  money  available  for  such  books  on 
one  language  at  a time?  For  instance,  would 
a fairly  representative  Hungarian  collection, 
purchased  within  a few  years,  have  been  pref- 
erable to  inadequate  collections  in  a dozen 
tongues?  This  question  will  confront  any  li- 
brary when  beginning  to  form  foreign  collec- 
tions for  circulation.  I can  see  many  argu- 
ments for  concentration  on  one  language  at 
a time;  but  on  the  whole  I am  satisfied  with 
our  present  policy  of  purchasing  a few  hun- 
dred books  yearly  in  each  of  a considerable 
group  of  literatures.  We  are  confining  our- 


selves at  the  outset  almost  entirely  to  the  lit- 
erature and  history  classes  — representative 
fiction,  poetry  and  essays,  with  history,  biog- 
raphy and  some  travel ; although  we  have 
carefully  considered  local  demand  for  other 
classes. 

Of  course  we  include  dictionaries  and  lan- 
guage manuals,  especially  books  for  learning 
English.  These,  we  find,  require  careful  scru- 
tiny. Except  in  the  case  of  such  languages 
as  French  and  German,  they  are  rarely  pre- 
pared by  persons  familiar  with  idiomatic  En- 
glish, and  their  colloquial  phrases  are  pecu- 
liar, to  say  the  least. 

There  is  room  for  an  amusing  book  on 
“English  as  she  is  taught”  in  Italian,  Rus- 
sian or  Polish  manuals.  Some  of  these  are 
so  outrageously  absurd  that  we  have  had  to 
reject  them  after  purchase,  and  others  we 
have  reluctantly  kept  because  there  appear  to 
be  no  others.  In  some  languages  they  are 
altogether  lacking.  A list  of  such  books, 
which  we  had  begun  to  j)repare  for  publica- 
tion, has  been  postponed  for  lack  of  time  to 
give  each  an  exhaustive  examination. 

The  need  of  books  on  American  history  and 
civics  is  also  especially  noticeable;  but  in- 
stead pf  preparing  such  works  ourselves,  as  Dr. 
Canfield  suggests,  it  would  be  better  simply  to 
call  public  attention  to  the  lack  of  them. 
Proper  bodies  to  supply  the  need  would  be 
the  various  civic  or  patriotic  societies,  which 
would  doubtless  be  glad  to  take  it  up  if  the 
matter  were  brought  to  their  attention. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FOREIGN  POPULATION  — HI 
By  J.  Maud  Campbell,  Librarian  of  Passaic  (N.  I.)  Public  Library 


R.  CANFIELD  has  covered  the  field  so 
effectually  and  stated  the  case  so  fairly, 
I think  the  cause  of  the  immigrant  might 
satisfactorily  rest  where  he  and  Mr.  Bost- 
wdck  left  it. 

I would  like  to  second  Dr.  Canfield’s  motion 
and  ask  if  it  might  not  be  possible,  while  the 
Institute  is  investigating  and  preparing  a 
report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Association,  for 
each  member  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 


ciation, and  particularly  the  state  associa- 
tions, to  agitate  this  point  in  such  a vigorous 
w’ay  that  the  state  authorities’  attention  may 
be  called  to  this  crying  need,  and  co-operate 
with  us  in  investigating  and  advancing  the 
cause  of  the  immigrant. 

There  is  hardly  a state  in  the  Union  which 
has  not  commissions  of  some  sort,  and  all 
productive  of  good  — library  commissions, 
fish  and  game  commissions,  forestry  commis- 
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sions.  In  New  Jersey  we  have  even  a mos- 
quito commission  to  look  after  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  insect  which  has  given  our  state 
such  renown.  We  had  no  trouble  in  getting 
both  departments  of  the  legislature  to  au- 
thorize the  governor  to  appoint  “a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  and  report  on  the  condition 
of  immigrants  coming  into  the  state.”  This 
has  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
men  who  govern  the  policy  of  our  state. 
As  librarians,  we  cannot  translate,  publish  or 
actually  give  away  books;  but  with  financial 
backing  from  the  state  it  will  be  possible  for 
libraries  to  secure  the  books  and  pamphlets  in 
foreign  languages  necessary  for  our  immi- 
gr.ints,  and,  in  addition,  to  offer  educational 
assistance. 

While  Dr.  Canfield’s  figures  as  to  the  pres- 
ent immigrant  population  of  the  large  cities 
are  staggering,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  make 
us  fee!  the  task  is  hopeless.  America  has  han- 
dled a bigger  immigrant  proposition  before 
this,  and  the  country  has  not  entirely  gone  to 
the  dogs.  Take  the  hundred  years  between 
1800  and  1900 : between  1820  and  1830  there 
were  15  aliens  to  the  1000;  between  1830  and 
1840,  47  per  icoo;  between  1840  and  1850, 
100  per  1000;  between  1850  and  i860,  no; 
the  next  decade  it  fell  to  73 ; between  1870 
and  iSSo  it  was  104  per  1000;  and  between 
i8go  and  1900  (tlie  last  census)  it  fell  to 
59  per  1000,  showing  that  fewer  immigrants 
came  here  between  1890  and  1900  in  propor- 
tion to  tlie  population  than  in  any  decade 
since  1850,  notwithstanding  the  hysterical  cry 
of  our  being  overrun  v\ith  foreigners. 

A prominent  New  York  criminal  judge, 
after  having  faced  the  worst  class  the 
country  produces  for  twenty-seven  years,  said  : 
“All  evil  influences,  whether  derived  from  in- 
heritance or  example,  might  be  overcome  by 
education ; that  our  thoughts  would  direct 
the  trend  of  our  lives.”  We  have  given  the 
adult  immigrants  very  little  opportunity  to 
show  what  they  would  do  for  themselves 
about  education ; but  their  own  deficiencies  in 
this  particular  seem  to  stimulate  them  to 
great  efforts  on  behalf  of  their  children. 
In  1900  statistics  show  that  in  the  w'hole 
United  States  the  school  attendance  of  chil- 
dren of  foreign  parentage  stands  highest  — 71 
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per  cent.;  those  of  foreign  birth  second — 68.6 
per  cent. ; while  that  of  children  of  native 
parents  is  actually  low'est  — 65.2  per  cent. 
They  show,  also,  that  the  illiterates  born  in 
this  country  of  foreign  parentage  (5.7  per 
cent.)  is  only  about  half  the  percentage  (9.2 
per  cent.)  of  illiterate  children  of  native  born 
parents. 

By  the  last  census  13.6  per  cent,  of  our  pop- 
ulation were  of  foreign  birth  and  34.2  per 
cent,  of  foreign  parentage,  who  naturally  ab- 
sorbed in  early  life  many  of  the  sentiments 
and  customs  of  their  parents,  and  so  are  not 
very  far  removed  from  the  immigrant  state. 
Of  the  foreign  born  the  majority  land  here 
past  the  age  when  it  is  easy  to  acquire  a 
reading  knowledge  of  a new  language,  bring- 
ing us  a much-needed  supply  of  muscle  and 
brawn ; for  the  chief  elements  of  wealth  pro- 
duction in  this  country  — and  it  is  for  its 
wealth  that  America  stands  prominent  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  to-day  — may  be  classed 
as  the  products  of  mines,  the  products  of 
agriculture  and  the  products  of  m-anufacture, 
all  absolutely  dependent  on  manual  labor, 
much  of  which  is  obtained  from  this  foreign 
element  of  our  population,  to  the  great  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  These  immigrants 
reach  here  at  an  age  of  productiveness  without 
having  cost  the  state  one  cent  for  education 
and  protection  and  immediately  become,  not 
only  producers,  but  consumers.  Of  7,218,- 
755  persons  owning  their  own  homes  in  1900, 
1,730,970  were  foreign  whites,  showing  that 
they  come  here  meaning  to  make  this  country 
their  home.  Hovv  can  we  expect  this  country 
to  continue  to  prosper  if  we  separate  society 
into  two  classes,  the  one  encouraged  to  im- 
prove the  mind  and  the  other  condemned  to 
hopeless  ignorance? 

If  the  office  of  education  is  to  feed  life;  to 
change  existence  from  a dull  round  of  neces- 
sary duties  to  a pulsing,  living  desire  to  reach 
out  for  something  better;  we  will  have  to 
feed  life  on  something  better  than  our  present 
starvation  diet  I It  is  not  to  our  credit,  either 
as  a nation  or  as  librarians,  not  to  be  able 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  our  foreign-speaking 
patrons  the  assistance  they  so  constantly  ask 
— “Give  me  some  book  about  America  in  my 
language”  — and  while,  as  Dr.  Canfield  says, 
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the  supply  does  not  begin  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, I fear  we  do  not  post  ourselves  as 
thoroughly  as  we  might  on  the  books  that 
really  do  exist.  A curious  instance  came 
under  my  observation  last' fall.  Being  anxious 
to  secure  a simple  book  on  the  laws  of  the 
country  suitable  for  our  Italian  immigrants, 
I wrote  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  both  in 
New  York  and  Washington.  They  “knew  of 
no  publication  in  a foreign  language  on  this 
subject.”  The  Congressional  Library  report- 
ed “there  seems  to  be  very  little  in  this  line,” 
but  gave  titles  of  three  books  in  Spanish,  one 
in  German  and  one  in  Italian.  The  New  York 
Public  Library  reported  having  39,000  books 
in  foreign  languages,  but  could  only  suggest 
one  in  Spanish,  one  in  German  — Miinster- 
berg’s  “Americans,”  which  is  rather  over  the 
heads  of  our  immigrants  — and  two  or  three 
in  Yiddish.  Brooklyn,  with  24,573  vols. 
in  foreign  languages,  had  nothing  simple  and 
not  a single  title  to  suggest  in  Italian.  The 
report  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  on  what 
we  should  endeavor  to  do  for  our  large  for- 
eign population  warmed  my  heart  to  such  a 
degree  that  I felt  it  was  worth  taking  a trip 
to  Boston,  for  there  they  surely  had  found  the 
bock  I needed  so  badly ! I went,  examined 
the  catalog,  inquired  in  the  reference  room 
and  was  disappointed;  I left  Boston  a sadder 
but  not  a wiser  woman.  The  following  week 
I happened  to  speak  to  an  Italian  priest  on 
the  difficulty  I had  in  making  his  people  un- 


derstand our  health  laws,  one  woman  having 
sent  her  little  girl  to  spend  the  day  in  the  li- 
brary because  she  was  not  allowed  to  attend 
school,  as  she  had  the  measles.  He  immedi- 
ately suggested  a book  in  Italian,  written  by 
an  Italian  lawyer  in  New  York  and  copy- 
righted the  previous  April  — Caccia’s  “Man- 
uale  delle  leggi  degli  Stati  Uniti  ad  uso  degli 
Italiani  in  America”  — which  fully  explains 
all  these  points ; and  a few  days  later  the  same 
book  was  suggested  by  an  ordinary  Italian 
laborer,  showing  that  those  people  keep  a 
closer  watch  on  the  helpful  books  than  we 
do,  in  spite  of  our  profession.  Nor  is  this  a 
solitary  instance. 

In  order  that  we  may  remove  the  stigma 
put  upon  libraries  and  books  by  a recent 
writer  in  the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science,  who,  in  speaking 
of  I he  assimilation  of  immigrants,  says,  “Lit- 
tle need  be  said  of  books  and  libraries.  They 
tend  to  assimilate  a certain  class  of  immi- 
grants, but  they  do  not  reach  those  who  are 
hardest  to  assimilate  and  those  who  need  it 
most,”  I beg  to  add  the  following  resolution 
to  those  of  Dr.  Canfield: 

“Resolved,  That  all  members  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and 
especially  the  state  associations,  agitate  in  their  own 
state  the  appointment  of  state  commissions  to  investi- 
gate the  general  condition  of  non-English-spealdng 
residents,  with  the  view  to  their  education  and  en- 
lightenment upon  the  principles  and  policy  of  our 
government  and  institutions,  and  the  rights  and 
opportunities  of  its  citizens.” 


THE  LIBRARY  IN  RELATION  TO  SPECIAL  CLASSES  OF  READERS:  SUP- 
PLY AND  USE  OF  TECHNOLOGICAL  BOOKS 


By  Harrison  W.  Cratcr,  Technology  Librarian,  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


'pHE  question  of  supplying  communities 
with  technological  books  through  the 
agency  of  municipal  libraries  is  one  which  at 
present  is  attracting  considerable  attention 
among  librarians.  In  the  past  the  library  has 
had  its  largest  success  in  meeting  the  wants 
of  women  and  children,  but  has  not  succeeded 
so  well  in  obtaining  the  interest  of  the  men. 
This  has  been  a disadvantage  in  more  ways 


than  one ; it  has  largely  reduced' the  possible 
influence  of  the  library  and  has  also  de- 
prived it  of  the  assistance  it  might  have 
obtained  from  a large  number  of  men  — men 
who  vote  and  pay  the  taxes  which  support  the 
library  — if  it  were  to  them  an  institution  of 
practical  value  and  not  merely  “a  good  thing 
for  the  city.” 

For  some  time  it  has  been  felt  that  this  con- 
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•edition  was  wrong,  but  until  recently  little 
-•seems  to  have  been  done  to  change  it.  The 
library  has  been  content  to  move  along  the 
■line  of  least  resistance  — a line  along  which 
all  its  resources  coidd  easily  be  spent  use- 
fully— leaving  the  department  of  applied  sci- 
-ence  practically  undeveloped.  Departments  of 
music  and  art  have  been  established,  the  chil- 
dren have  been  given  careful  attention ; it 
now  seems  time  to  turn  some  serious  effort 
f o practical  work  for  men. 

In  discussing  the  question  I will  speak  first 
■of  the  larger  city  libraries,  as  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work  are  more  familiar  to 
me  and  the  problem  seems  more  easily  capa- 
i'ble  of  satisfactory  solution. 

This  branch  of  work  requires,  of  course,  a 
fair  degree  of  acquaintance  with  technolog- 
ical topics,  and  with  manufacturing,  mining 
:and  engineering;  subjects  which  are  not  ordi- 
narily a part  of  the  prospective  librarian’s 
education.  While  it  is  possible  to  select 
books  well  enough  without  this  special  knowl- 
•edge,  by  the  use  of  various  aids  in  selection 
with  which  all  librarians  are  familiar,  the 
reference  work  is  very  difficult  and  unsatis- 
factory unless  the  patron  can  be  met  half 
way  and  his  questions  intelligently  discussed. 
The  proper  solution  of  the  question  in  the 
large  library  is  to  place  upon  the  staff  one 
itrained  in  industrial  work,  either  by  college 
or  by  practice,  or  preferably  both,  and  who  is 
broadly  interested  in  the  literature  of  the 
■subject.  With  this  equipment  he  is  able  to 
take  up  the  question  of  book  selection  intelli- 
gently and  also  to  give  efficient  service  in  ren- 
dering the  resources  of  the  library  available 
to  its  patrons.  Such  an  assistant  can  simplify 
the  problem  greatly  for  the  head  of  the  li- 
brary. 

The  actual  selection  of  technological  books 
is  not  such  a bugbear  as  many  librarians  seem 
to  believe  it.  Just  as  in  other  lines,  there  are 
■certain  publishers  who  maintain  a high  stand- 
ard, certain  who  rarely  issue  anything  of 
value,  and  certain  others  who  hit  or  miss  by 
turns.  The  technical  journals  review  the  new 
books  regularly  and  often  well.  In  no  other 
■class  of  literature  is  the  reputation  and  po- 
.'sition  of  the  author  a safer  index  of  the  value 
■«of  the  book.  Of  course  if  modern  science 


and  industry  is  an  absolutely  unknown  field, 
book  selection  is  difficult;  but  this  is  equally 
true  of  music  or  of  art. 

In  our  own  library  we  make  weekly  lists 
of  the  new  books  and  carefully  collate  all 
reviews.  From  these  and  from  our  general 
knowledge  of  the  author  and  the  present 
condition  of  our  collection  along  the  line  in 
question,  the  decision  is  made.  By  watching 
all  sources  for  book  titles,  we  believe  that 
little  really  valuable  material  escapes  notice. 

The  special  trial  of  the  technology  librarian 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  his  collection  ages 
to  the  point  of  uselessness.  In  five  or  ten 
years  his  good  working  collection  no  longer 
represents  actual  practice,  and  he  finds  its 
usefulness  vanishing.  Changes  occur  with 
marvellous  rapidity  in  many  industrial  lines 
and  the  library  must  be  prepared  to  keep 
pace.  In  a collection  devoted  to  the  applied 
sciences  and  intended  to  aid  men  in  earning 
their  livelihood,  the  point  of  first  importance 
is  that  information  furnished  shall  be  accu- 
rate and  modern,  shall  represent  present-day 
thought.  To  be  able  to  fill  this  requirement 
constant  buying  is  necessary,  not  only  of  good 
new  books,  but  also  of  new  editions  of  old 
standards.  Because  a library  has  a copy  of 
Thompson’s  “Dynamo-electric  machinery^’  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  has  the  copy  of 
Thompson’s  “Dynamo-electric  machinery.” 
Times  change  and  the  books  must  also  change, 
the  old  ones  going  to  the  scrap  pile  or  to  a 
historical  collection  of  what  has  been.  This 
point  is  often  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 
Size  means  little  in  a technological  collec- 
tion, modernity  means  much. 

In  selecting  books  it  must  be  remembered 
that  among  the  readers  there  will  be  many 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  these  subjects  but 
that  acquired  by  daily  toil  at  a trade,  and  that 
to  these,  but  little  versed  in  the  reception  of 
knowledge  through  the  printed  word,  the 
books  of  theory  will  often  prove  of  little  use. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  books  of  a rudiment- 
ary nature  as  well  as  the  best  books,  for 
many  which  are  a little  weak  in  theoretical 
explanations  have  much  useful  practical  in- 
formation. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  pub- 
lic library’s  collection  should  be  modelled  on 
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practical  rather  than  academic  lines.  The 
demand  which  comes  is  not  for  theories  but 
for  facts,  and  the  collection  needed  is  not 
that  which  would  find  greatest  favor  among 
scholars.  Their  needs  should  certainly  not 
be  neglected,  but  at  the  same  time  the  wants 
of  practical  workers  must  constantly  be  kept 
in  mind  and  supplied  as  far  as  is  possible. 

In  addition  to  books,  a collection  of  period- 
icals is  of  utmost  importance.  There  is 
always  an  appreciable  gap  between  the  most 
modern  book  and  the  present,  and  this  the 
periodicals  will  fill.  To-day  the  engineering 
journals  are  the  most  important  publications 
you  can  have ; the  back  volumes  form  useful 
reference  sets  and  the  current  numbers  en- 
able you  to  supply  that  demand  for  “the  lat- 
est,” and  that,  too,  in  the  department  where 
this  cry  is  most  insistent,  save  possibly  in 
that  devoted  to  fiction. 

Looking  at  it  in  andther  way,  the  period- 
icals are  to  be  favored  because  of  their 
cheapness.  The  average  engineering  book 
sells  for  a cent  a page,  if  not  more,  while  the 
magazines  furnish  from  two  to  four  thousand 
pages  for  five  dollars.  If  economy  is  a motive, 
economy  lies  in  the  direction  of  periodicals 
rather  than  in  that  of  books,  even  when  the 
cost  of  binding  is  considered. 

In  looking  over  the  field  which  a library 
expects  to  serve,  it  is  usually  found  that  the 
industrial  life  of  the  people  moves  largely 
along  certain  lines  and  that  many  industries 
are  of  little  prominence  or  are  lacking.  In 
the  region  supplied  by  the  institution  with 
which  I am  connected,  for  instance,  the  active 
industries  are  largely  concerned  with  the  met- 
allurgy of  iron,  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chinery, structural  engineering,  glass-making 
and  mining.  Other  industries,  as  potting,  are 
also  present,  but  to  a smaller  extent ; while 
certain  great  classes,  as  wood  working  and 
the  textile  industries,  are  almost  unrepresent- 
ed. Such  a survey  of  a library’s  field  shows 
it  where  it  must  be  strong  and  where  it  may 
be  weak,  and  so  aids  in  book  selection.  There 
is  little  use  in  buying  technical  books  on  a 
subject  in  which  your  community  is  not  in- 
terested. Spend  your  money  on  those  it 
needs. 

All  these  questions  of  when  and  what  to 


buy  are  easily  solved  by  the  head  of  a depart- 
ment doing  the  work  with  the  books  if  he  has- 
a good  grasp  of  the  local  situation;  and  sO’ 
much  depends  upon  local  conditions  that 
anything  further  than  suggestions  of  the 
broadest  character  would  be  of  little  use. 

Turning  from  book  selection  to  book  use 
we  find  the  field  divided,  as  usual,  into  loan 
and  reference  work.  Each  of  these  branches^ 
calls  for  technological  books.  The  loan  de- 
partment is  usually  more  insistent  in  its  de- 
mands and  may  be  heard  farther,  but  there  is 
in  many  places  an  opportunity,  sometimes 
scarcely  appreciated,  for  much  reference- 
work. 

This  field  sometimes  seems  missing  when- 
in  reality  it  is  there  but  unoccupied  because 
of  a deadlock.  The  library  buys  little  suit- 
able material  because  no  one  ever  calls  for 
it;  the  engineer  or  manufacturer  will  not 
waste  valuable  time  in  consulting  the  city  li- 
brary because  it  has  never  been  able  to  help 
him.  Thus  much  work  remains  undone  and 
a large  section  of  the  population  learns  to- 
view  the  library  as  a place  of  amusement,, 
useful  enough  in  its  way,  but  of  no  assistance 
in  everyday  problems. 

Now  this  situation  will  never  be  changed 
unless  the  library  makes  the  move,  and  the 
proper  move  is  the  establishment  of  an  active 
reference  department  of  technology. 

There  is  where  your  trained  assistant  will 
find  his  best  field  for  work.  With  his  col- 
lection of  books  and  periodicals  at  hand,  his 
next  step  is  to  get  them  used.  He  must  push 
them  forward  as  he  can  at  first,  until  his- 
trade  is  established,  so  to  speak,  and  must 
advertise  as  he  can.  If  he  is  eligible  to  local 
technical  societies  he  should  join  and  become  , 
known,  and  enlarge  hi--  acquaintance  with  his- 
possible  patrons  in  all  possible  ways. 

To  my  mind,  the  proper  model  for  a refer- 
ence technology  department  in  a city  is  a 
consulting  engineer’s  office.  Some  one  in  the 
department  should  be  able  to  treat  the  ques- 
tions asked  with  sufficient  knowledge  both  of 
their  conditions  and  the  resources  of  the  li- 
brary to  point  the  way  toward  an  answer.  To- 
do  this  is  not  always  a question  of  having  a 
book;  sometimes  an  advertisement  or  a trade 
catalog  will  do  the  work,  sometimes  the 
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problem  can  be  solved  from  one’s  own 
personal  knowledge.  It  matters  little  what 
the  method  is,  provided  the  result  is  ob- 
tained. 

A useful  form  of  library  consultation  is 
that  obtainable  by  telephone  and  by  mail. 
We  have  a number  of  regular  users  of  the 
library  whose  visits  to  the  building  are  scarce- 
ly semi-annual.  In  some  factory  offices  we 
are  proud  to  know  that  we  are  the  first  to  be 
called  on  for  anything  not  at  hand,  from  an 
engineering  formula  to  a manufacturer’s  ad- 
dress. Telephonic  assistance  seems  particu- 
larly appreciated  and  is  well  worth  the  trouble 
it  entails. 

A good  field  for  usefulness  is  to  be  found 
in  the  publication  of  brief  bibliographies  from 
time  to  time.  Bibliographies  of  technolog- 
ical material  are  not  plentiful,  and  the  amount 
of  time  needed  to  search  through  the  mass  of 
poorly  indexed  periodicals  often  makes  it  a 
troublesome  task  which  might  better  be  done 
once  for  all.  Certain  questions  return  to  the 
library  regularly,  and  a list  of  available  ma- 
terial concerning  these  is  very  useful. 

It  seems  to  me  that  handling  technological 
books  becomes  a more  difficult  problem  when 
we  come  to  consider  small  libraries,  in  which 
it  must  be  done  as  part  of  the  general  work. 
Lacking  specially  trained  assistants,  much 
must  be  omitted,  but  there  is  still  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  those 
interested  in  industrial  subjects. 

In  selecting  books  it  is  often  possible  to 
follow  the  lead  of  some  larger  library,  taking 
from  their  lists  the  best  books.  This  will 
guide  one  to  some  extent,  by  eliminating 
many  books  at  once.  Another  plan  is  to 
make  use  of  volunteer  assistance.  Some 
users  of  the  library  will  often  look  over  lists 
or  books  relating  to  their  work  and  select 
those  of  greatest  value  to  the  library.  One 
fault  of  this  plan  lies  in  the  tendency  of 
everyone  to  view  with  special  favor  books  on 
his  ov/n  particular  specialty  and  to  minimize 
the  value  of  other  work;  it  is  rather  hard  for 
such  an  adviser  to  avoid  bias.  Another 
trouble  is  that  the  aid  is  often  too  irregular  to 
be  really  useful. 

There  are,  however,  many  libraries  in  Amer- 
ica which  are  not  now  large  enough  to  em- 


ploy expert  service  in  technology,  but  which 
nevertheless  have  need  for  some  assistance. 
The  best  method  of  meeting  their  needs  lies,  I 
believe,  in  co-operation;  in  arranging  to  have 
some  one  with  the  proper  requirements  make 
the  selections  for  a number  of  different  li- 
braries. If  the  advice  given  is  to  be  really 
efficient,  however,  it  cannot  be  done  wholesale 
by  means  of  a list  sent  to  all  alike.  Each 
library  and  its  local  needs  must  be  made  fhe 
subject  of  special  study.  If  such  an  adviser 
were  to  spend  time  enough  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  town  and  its  needs,  and 
was  supplied  with  full  information  as  to  the 
present  resources  of  the  library  and  the 
amount  to  be  spent  on  technology  each  year, 
he  should  be  able  to  advise  monthly  purchases 
which  would  build  up  a collection  well  adapt- 
ed to  local  requirements,  and  that  at  no  great- 
er expense  than  under  a system  of  haphazard 
buying. 

In  addition,  such  an  expert  bureau  would  be 
able  to  give  aid  to  some  extent  in  reference 
work.  Many  questions  which  come  up  and 
are  left  unanswered  could  be  sent  to  the  bu- 
reau. 

So  far  as  use  is  concerned,  the  small  library 
should  work  along  the  lines  of  the  larger 
ones  as  far  as  it  can.  It  cannot  give  as  good 
service  in  the  way  of  aid  to  the  readers,  but 
it  can  have  as  good  books  and  let  the  patrons 
hunt  through  them  for  themselves.  It  must 
be  remen:bered,  too,  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  handle  a small  collection  than  a large  one, 
and  so  easier  for  the  public  to  arrive  at 
a knowledge  of  the  material  available. 

As  regards  the  resiilts  obtained  by  system- 
atic development  of  a technological  depart- 
ment, it  is  hard  to  furnish  direct  statistical 
evidence  of  any  great  improvement.  Books 
on  useful  arts  are  but  dull  reading  to  most, 
and  will  be  called  for  only  when  needed. 
Many  borrowers  come  but  seldom ; but  if 
good  work  is  done  the  library  may  rest  con- 
tent with  the  knowdedge  that  they  will  come 
w'henever  they  need  help.  In  our  own  case, 
where  one-third  of  the  visitors  to  the  refer- 
ence rooms  come  for  material  of  an  indus- 
trial nature,  we  feel  that  this  work  is  at 
least  as  highly  appreciated  as  that  in  other 
lines. 
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USE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COLLECTIONS  AT  THE  PROVIDENCE  PUBLIC 

LIBRARY 

By  Ethel  Garvin,  Custodian-in-charge 


J^N  a city  like  Providence,  where  there  are 
so  many  art  industries,  it  is  natural  that 
in  the  public  library  the  art  and  industrial 
■departments  should  be  close  together  and 
that  many  readers  should  consult  books  in 
both  departments  in  looking  up  anything  in 
connection  with  their  work.  For  instance, 
those  using  the  books  on  jewelry  in  the  art 
library  would  very  likely  also  be  looking  up 
material  on  metal  coloring  by  electricity,  and 
this  would  be  found  in  the  books  on  electro- 
plating in  the  industrial/library.  In  the  Prov- 
idence Public  Library  these  two  departments 
are  known  under  the  general  name  of  “the 
special  libraries,”  and  are  under  the  charge 
of  one  custodian. 

The  industrial  collection  contains  about 
7600  volumes  and  the  art  collection  about 
3500  volumes.  The  classes  best  represented 
are  textiles,  electricity  and  its  applications, 
machinery,  mechanics  and  jewelry  design,  and 
general  books  of  flower  and  animal  design. 

The  industrial  library  contains  a full  set  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers ; transactions  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers ; 
and  (among  English  sets  of  the  same  kind), 
the  journal  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers ; the  proceedings  of  the  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  journal  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  It  has  a fairly 
complete  set  of  the  journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  the  “Annales  des  ponts  et 
chaussees”  and  a complete  set  of  Dingler’s 
“polytechnisches  journal,”  which  supplements 
the  German  patents.  The  set  of  the  Official 
Gazette  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
is  complete  to  date,  and  the  552  volumes  of  the 
“Specifications  and  drawings  of  patents”  are 
complete  from  1880  to  the  present  time.  One 
of  the  special  features  in  the  industrial  li- 
brary is  the  collection  of  589  industrial  “trade 
catalogs.”  These  cover  a wide  variety  of  in- 


dustrial subjects,  and  are  arranged  alphabet- 
ically by  the  name  of  the  firm,  the  Cutter  order 
number  for  the  name  of  the  firm  being  used 
in  this  classification.  If  more  than  one  kind 
of  catalog  is  published  by  a firm,  the  different 
ones  are  distinguished  by  the  figures  i,  2 
and  3 separated  from  the  order  numbers  by 
a period.  In  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
books  in  the  card  catalog,  a card  is  used  with 
“Trade  Catalog”  printed  at  the  top.  These 
trade  catalogs  are  used  a great  deal  in 
answering  certain  kinds  of  questions,  such  as 
the  most  recent  makes  of  electrical  machinery, 
gasoline  launches  or  locomotives. 

Although  the  library  is  a city  library,  an 
important  feature  of  the  industrial  work  is 
the  collection  of  agricultural  reports  and  bul- 
letins of  the  divisions  and  bureaus  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
those  of  the  experiment  stations  located  in 
the  various  states,  these  bulletins  treating  in 
many  instances  of  biological  and  chemical 
subjects.  These  bulletins  — about  5000  at 
present,  representing  all  but  two  of  the  ex- 
periment stations  — ■ are  indexed  by  the  print- 
ed cards  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  which  this  library  has  been 
made  a deposit  library,  and  by  the  card  index 
to  agricultural  experiment  station  literature. 
This  catalog,  which  is  in  a case  by  itself,  now 
numbers  15,000  cards ; it  represents  not  what 
we  have  in  the  library,  but  what  has  been 
published. 

The  reader  finds  in  this  department  du- 
plicate catalogs  of  the  books  both  in  the  art 
and  industrial  library,  and  duplicate  class 
lists.  The  subject  headings  vary  somewhat 
from  the  main  catalog  of  the  whole  library, 
which  is  on  the  first  floor,  partly  because  only 
those  headings  are  used  which  are  likely  to 
be  asked  for  in  these  departments. 

One  of  these  two  rooms  contains  a draught- 
ing table,  and  also  a photographic  dark  closet 
for  developing  plates  if  the  reader  desires  to 
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<do  so,  and  tracing  paper  and  weights  are  sup- 
plied. Nearly  every  day  some  of  the  tracing 
paper  is  asked  for  by  designers. 

The  notices  of  civil  service  examinations 
are  regularly  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  in 
the  industrial  library,  the  only  other  place 
where  they  can  be  seen  in  the  city  being  the 
post  office. 

In  the  purchase  of  books,  opportunity  is 
taken  to  utilize  the  titles  which  are  suggested 
by  readers,  or  the  reviews  in  such  periodicals 
as  the  Engineering  News,  and  we  have  also 
profited  very  greatly  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  Craver,  the  technology  librarian 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
>by  that  of  specialists  in  Providence.  A book 
so  reported  upon  is,  however,  submitted  to  the 
day  and  evening  custodians  of  the  special 
libraries  in  order  to  be  sure  that  it  is  espe- 
cially desirable  in  this  particular  library. 

In  the  art  library  searcely  a day  passes 
without  some  inquiry  for  books  on  jewelry  or 
silverware  design,  and  it  is  no  wonder  when 
one  considers  that  one-fifth  of  the  wage  earn- 
>ers  of  Providence  are  in  the  jewelry  trades, 
and  that  the  output  from  Rhode  Island  repre- 
sents one-fourth  of  the  total  value  in  the 
United  States.  Workers  in  these  trades,  es- 
pecially designers,  are  sent  to  the  library 
•during  their  working  hours  to  get  sugges- 
tions to  be  used  in  their  work.  In  this  case 
the  custodian  does  more  than  to  lay  out  such 
books  as  will  probably  contain  a picture  of 
the  flower  or  animal  wanted  and  leave  the 
reader  to  find  it  for  himself.  An  unremit- 
■ting  search  is  kept  up  for  the  design,  as, 
for  instance,  for  a “sweet  pea  (side  view),” 
until  she  finds  the  exact  thing  wanted.  Ev- 
erything is  brought  into  requisition  — the 
books  on  gardening,  natural  history,  plates 
cut  from  imperfect  or  duplicate  copies  of 
“Country  life  in  America,”  and  even  the 
covers  of  seed  catalogs  at  times. 

There  is  a collection  of  art  trade  catalogs 
also  which  are  used  by  readers  in  looking  up 
designs  for  such  subjects  as  iron  work,  mis- 
sion furniture,  jewelry  and  silverware. 

Articles  are  cut  from  the  magazines  when 
we  have  imperfect  copies  and  paper  covers 
•made  and  the  whole  held  together  by  the  star 
paper  fasteners. 

Another  line  in  which  the  connection  of 
•;art  and  industry  is  very  close  is  in  the  making 


of  furniture.  A worker  who  has  an  order 
for  an  Elizabethan  bedstead  comes  to  the 
library  and  uses  the  books  on  old  furniture 
for  careful  examination  before  beginning 
work  on  it.  Architects  use  the  library,  look- 
ing up  Dutch  and  English  colonial  houses 
for  suggestions,  and  also  designs  for  mill 
construction  and  church  and  school  house 
plans. 

A special  purchase  of  books  was  made  re- 
cently in  the  line  of  jewelry  and  silverware. 
This  list  was  made  after  careful  study  of 
books  in  other  libraries  and  at  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design  and  by  consultation 
with  teachers  and  workers  in  the  various 
branches  to  be  covered,  as  well  as  with  the 
users  of  the  library  in  these  lines.  In  such 
practical  subjects  as  die-sinking  and  stone 
setting  no  books  could  be  obtained,  but  in 
other  subjects  in  which  books  were  bought, 
the  additions  were  very  much  appreciated. 

A number  of  methods  of  advertising  the 
library’s  resources  have  been  employed.  Any 
reader  who  is  known  to  be  interested  in  a 
book  of  a kind  recently  added  receives  a 
postal  from  the  library  giving  the  title  and 
number  of  the  book  and  the  length  of  time 
that  the  book  will  be  reserved  for  him.  The 
custodian  of  the  department  sees  that  these 
cards  are  sent  out.  One  of  the  assistants  in 
the  telephone  exchange  asked  for  a list  on 
telephone  work,  and  a list  of  the  books  in  the 
library  was  sent,  and  in  addition  twenty  ap- 
plication blanks  for  cards.  All  had  been  used 
in  two  weeks  afterward. 

A list  of  books  on  automobiles  was  sent 
out  to  the  school  of  automobile  engineering. 
The  publication  of  lists  on  metal  coloring  and 
books  on  plant  and  animal  design  in  suc- 
cessive lists  in  the  daily  papers,  and  one  on 
the  additions  in  jewelry  design  in  the  local 
organ  of  the  jewelry  trade  (the  Manufactur- 
ing Jeweler)  has  been  another  method  of 
“advertising  the  library.”  The  lists  in  the 
daily  papers  were  cut  out,  mounted  on  ordi- 
nary pad  paper,  with  the  heading,  and  sent  to 
twenty  or  more  firms  to  be  placed  on  their 
bulletin  boards,  and  in  the  case  of  the  second 
list,  addressed  to  the  designing  department  of 
those  firms. 

The  departments  have  been  chiefly  adver- 
tised, however,  by  the  readers.  Frequently 
readers  are  seen  showing  their  friends  about. 
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not  in  the  aimless  way  of  a sight-seer,  but 
going  to  the  alcoves  and  pointing  to  a cer- 
tain section  saying,  “You  will  find  the  books 
on  machinery  there  and  those  on  mechanics 
on  this  side  of  the  alcove,”  and  often  taking 
down  a particular  book  as  if  it  were  a fa- 
miliar friend.  The  main  part  of  the  requests 
for  books  to  be  reserved  by  postals  are  for 
industrial  and  art  books,  and  the  requests 
are  usually  left  with  the  custodian  of  the 
special  libraries. 

In  the  industrial  library  the  largest  num- 
ber of  users  are  looking  up  patents,  two  per- 
sons usually  working  together.  The  volumes 
of  the  Official  Gazette  and  the  “Specifications 
and  drawings”  remain  on  the  shelves  less 
than  any  other  books.  Readers  use  this' de- 
partment very  steadily,  spending  their  noon 
hours  in  the  winter  in  reading  in  the  indus- 
trial reading  room.  Tn  the  evening  and  on 
Saturday  afternoons  the  tables  are  all  oc- 
cupied, with  one  or  two  readers  in  each  al- 
cove, and  they  even  overflow  into  the  art 
library,  which  has  a larger  room.  During  the 
six  years  that  the  library  has  been  opened 
there  has  been  a steady  growth  in  their  use, 
and  always  for  serious  study.  As  showing 
the  amount  of  reference  work  it  should  be 
said  that  4500  questions  were  looked  up  in 
the  special  libraries  last  year,  an  increase  of 
1200  over  the  previous  year,  and  of  this  in- 
crease more  than  1000  were  on  industrial 
subjects.  The  current  industrial  periodicals 


are  kept  in  the  periodical  room,  and  so  the 
use  of  the  industrial  department  does  not  in- 
clude anything  but  books  and  the  bound  peri- 
odicals on  these  subjects. 

Among  those  who  use  the  industrial  library 
are  apprentices  and  machinists  in  the  large 
machine  shops,  workers  in  the  cotton  and 
woolen  industries,  textiles  being  the  leading 
industry  or  the  state,  and  those  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  gasoline  engines  and  their 
applications  to  automobiles  and  launches. 

In  the  article  in  the  Independent  of  June 
IS,  1905,  oil  “Libraries  for  men,”  the  writer 
spoke  of  the  supposed  attendant  of  a library 
who  would  be  shocked  if  a workman  came  in 
with  his  soldering  tin  and  asked  for  a book. 
In  this  library  such  would  not  be  the  case. 
The  more  workmen  who  come  the  better,  and 
they  are  welcome.  A man  came  in  his  over- 
alls to  get  a certain  gilt  lettering  for  sign 
painting,  and  after  eagerly  searching  through 
the  books  that  I found  for  him  until  he 
found  the  exact  letters,  he  apologized,  saying, 
“I  was  so  anxious  to  get  this  that  I came  here 
right  from  the  shop.”  Of  course  he  was  at 
once  made  to  understand  that  no  apology  was 
needed  for  so  sensible  an  act. 

It  is  just  this  feeling  of  the  indispensability 
of  the  library  that  one  wishes  for  in  all  the 
workers,  whether  living  within  the  city  or  out- 
side. Any  one  in  the  state  can  draw  books  if 
recommended  by  the  librarian  of  the  town 
where  he  lives. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


By  Emma  R.  Neisser,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 


T HE  first  embossed  book  made  in  the 
United  States  was  made  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Phila- 
delphia. So,  too,  the  honor  of  arousing  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  first  “home  teaching”  of  the 
blind  in  America  is  due  to  the  same  institu- 
tion, for  it  was  by  invitation  of  a former 
principal,  Mr.  William  Chapin,  that  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Moon,  of  Brighton,  England,  visited 
this  country  in  1882. 

Mr.  Chapin  soon  recognized  that  the  work 
of  “home  teaching”  intended  for  the  adult 
blind  did  not  properly  belong  to  his  institu- 


tion. With  Dr.  Moon  Mr.  Chapin  called 
upon  Mr.  John  P.  Rhoads,  business  manager 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bible  Society,  and  inter- 
ested him  in  the  “home  teaching”  idea,  so 
successfully  carried  out  in  England.  As  the 
funds  of  the  Bible  Society  could  not  be  used 
to  purchase  secular  works,  Mr.  Rhoads  ap- 
plied to  his  friends  for  contributions  and 
collected  $200.  The  Bible  Society  ordered 
a stock  of  embossed  religious  works  and, 
thus  equipped,  the  pioneer  Home  Teaching 
Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind  began  its  work.  Mr.  Rhoads  applied 
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to  the  mayor,  asking  that  a census  of  all 
blind  persons  might  be  taken  by  the  police. 
All  the  blind  in  the  city  were  then  visited  by 
a teacher  employed  by  the  newly  organized 
society. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Free  Library  cf 
Philadelphia  and  the  Philadelphia  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind  in  1898  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  circulation  of  embossed 
books  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity. 
Since  the  affiliation  between  the  two  insti- 
tutions the  most  cordial  relations  have  been 
maintained.  The  books  belonging  to  the  so- 
ciety were  all  transferred  to  the  Free  Library, 
and  were  accessioned,  classified  and  placed 
on  the  shelves  in  a separate  room  devoted  to 
the  embossed  volumes,  which  required  special 
shelving.  The  Free  Library  purchased  a se- 
lection of  books  in  Moon  type,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  embossed  systems  most  used.  Sepa- 
rate book  plates  distinguish  the  books  of  the 
Society  from  those  of  the  Free  Library,  and 
separate  accession  books  are  used. 

The  Society  now  employs  three  teachers. 
For  the  salaries  of  these  teachers  the  Society 
is  responsible,  as  well  as  for  their  travelling 
expenses,  and  for  any  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion of  books  by  mail  or  express.  The  Free 
Library  provides  the  room,  rent  free,  and 
the  services  of  the  assistant-in-charge.  Since 
the  increase  in  circulation  has  increased  the 
correspondence,  the  Society  has  paid  to  the 
Free  Library  the  sum  of  $100  annually  for  the 
additional  clerical  service  required.  In  1901 
the  organization  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  name  changed 
to  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  for 
the  Blind. 

The  work  of  a department  for  the  blind 
should  not  be  merely  the  exchanging  of  books 
over  a charging  desk  and  the  keeping  of 
statistics.  Each  new  person  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  librarian  should  receive  individ- 
ual encouragement.  Some  years  ago  a young 
medical  student  in  our  city  became  suddenly 
blind  just  before  the  close  of  his  second  year 
in  college.  When  he  first  came  to  the  library 
he  had  been  without  sight  nearly  18  months. 
He  had  sat  most  of  the  time  with  nothing 
to  do,  dependent  upon  others  when  he  wished 
to  walk  abroad,  afraid  to  go  alone.  Strong 
and  well,  under  30  years  of  age,  and  utterly 
despondent,  his  case  seemed  very  distressing. 


It  was  suggested  that  he  learn  to  read,  and 
also  that  he  undertake  to  become  a masseur, 
on  account  of  his  previous  medical  training 
and  knowledge  of  anatomy.  He  studied  the 
Moon  type  and  later  the  American  Braille, 
which  he  has  also  learned  to  write,  and  hav- 
ing become  enthusiastic  about  the  plan  to 
study  massage,  began  his  lessons  with  one  of 
the  most  competent  instructors  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  is  now  qualified  as  a masseur,  and 
able  to  teach  others,  travels  alone  to  the  li- 
brary, and  is  regiJarly  connected  with  one  of 
the  hospitals  in  the  city.  Only  the  other  day 
he  said,  “If  it  had  not  been  for  this  library, 
if  I had  not  learned  to  read,  I do  not  believe 
I would  have  lived ; certainly  I would  have 
had  no  ambition.’’ 

Another  young  man,  30  years  of  age,  with 
a wife  and  little  daughter  to  support,  was 
suddenly  stricken  with  blindness  while  con- 
ducting the  orchestra  in  one  of  the  theatres. 
Flis  sudden  loss  of  sight  made  him  very 
timid,  and  although  an  excellent  musician, 
he  refused  to  touch  the  piano,  feeling  sure 
that  he  could  not  play.  After  first  learning 
Moon  type  and  becoming  a reader,  he  learned 
the  American  Braille.  His  confidence  was 
somewhat  restored  by  his  ability  to  read  for 
himself  and  he  was  finally  induced,  as  a 
personal  favor,  to  assist  a brother  violinist 
whose  accompanist  had  disappointed  him. 
For  the  evening’s  performance  he  received 
$5,  the  first  money  he  had  earned  since  he 
lost  his  sight.  This  marked  the  beginning  of 
a new  era  in  his  history,  for  he  at  once  took 
a position  to  play  the  piano  in  a dancing 
school  several  days  each  week.  Since  that 
time  he  has  fully  regained  his  former  hopeful 
spirit,  and,  with  one  of  his  friends,  has  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  a dancing  school 
and  has  been  very  successful. 

Much  is  being  done  for  children ; there  are 
38  schools  in  which  4363  pupils  of  school  age 
are  receiving  a good  education.  These  young 
people  are  all  taught  to  read  one  of  the  point 
systems.  Of  the  69,258  remaining,  a certain 
number  have  been  former  pupils  in  the 
schools,  but  there  are  many  thousands  un- 
taught. Co-operation  between  public  libra- 
ries and  home  teaching  societies  should  be 
secured  if  the  best  work  among  the  blind  is 
to  be  attained,  and  the  establishment  of  ad- 
ditional societies  is  urged'. 
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Each  state,  each  large  city  even,  should 
maintain  its  own  home  teaching  society. 

This  is  a most  excellent  opportunity  for 
valuable  co-operation  of  the  women’s  clubs 
with  public  libraries  and  library  commissions. 
Their  enthusiasm  and  help  in  establishing 
travelling  libraries  leads  to  the  hope  that  the 
women’s  clubs  may  take  an  active  interest 
in  providing  “home  teaching”  for  the  adult 
blind,  and  in  the  publication  of  additional 
volumes  in  the  Moon  system,  which  is  most 
used.  That  such  an  interest  is  already  mak- 
ing itself  felt  is  noticed  in  Mr.  Thomson’s 
correspondence.  The  Association  of  Collegi- 
ate Alumnae,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  the  Phil- 
anthropic Section  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Club  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  have  both  written 
for  information  concerning  “home  teaching.” 
Two  members  of  the  New  Century  Club,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  called  recently  at  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia  for  advice  concern- 
ing the  appointment  of  a “home  teacher”  for 
the  state  of  Delaware,  whose  salary  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  club.  This  is  a most  excellent 
arrangement  for  many  libraries,  which  have 
seldom  more  money  than  is  needed  for  ad- 
ministration. In  time  it  is  hoped  to  obtain 
an  appropriation  from  the  state. 

For  a discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  different  types  needed  by  public  libraries, 
the  article  by  Mr.  Edward  Ellis  Allen,  recently 
published,  entitled  “Library  work  for  the 
blind,”  * deserves  careful  consideration. 

In  selecting  the  kind  of  print  to  be  used, 
the  first  type  to  be  supplied  should  be  the 
system  taught  in  the  state  school,  for  that 
will  be  called  for  by  graduates  and  former 
pupils.  As  Mr.  Allen,  in  his  article,  points 
out,  however,  “any  library  pretending  to  be 
representative  and  wishing  to  increase  its 
usefulness  will  possess  books  in  both  point 
systems,  and  so  double  its  variety  of  read- 
ing matter.” 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  useful  to 
those  interested  in  the  publication  of  books  in 
the  two  point  systems:  i.  Among  adults  who 
have  advanced  from  the  Moon  type  to  a point 
system  the  demand  is  for  books  in  full  or- 
thography and  in  type  large  enough  to  be 
easily  felt.  2.  Many  of  the  point  books  are  too 
large  and  heavy  and  cannot  be  easily  handled. 


The  volumes  in  Moon  type  are  large,  but  the3r 
are  small  in  comparison  with  some  of  the 
volumes  in  the  two  point  systems.  Recently 
in  sending  out  a book  the  package  by  actual 
weight  tipped  the  scales  at  qH  pounds. 

On  June  i,  1906,  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphiai. 
contained  2281  accessioned  volumes  in  5 em- 
bossed systems,  belonging  to  both  Pennsyl- 
vania Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Li- 
brary of  Philadelphia  as  follows : 


American  Braille 209  vol. 

Braille 156  “ 

Line  letter 277  “ 

New  York  point 167  “ 

Moon  type 1472  “ 


2281  “ 

together  with  a duplicate  stock  of  about  8oo* 
volumes  in  Moon  type  belonging  to  the 
Society. 

The  distribution  of  embossed  volumes  in 
1905,  from  this  department,  according  to- 
types  was  as  follows : 


American  Braille 882  vol. 

Braille 416  “ 

Line  letter 153  “ 

Moon 5458  “ 

New  York  point 236  “ 


7145 

Readers  who  were  formerly  unable  to  send: 
for  books  on  account  of  the  great  cost  of 
postage  or  expressage,  have  now  the  priv- 
ilege of  frequent  exchanges,  without  any 
charge,  in  accordance  with  the  recent  act  of 
Congress  granting  free  transportation  of  em- 
bossed books.  Great  care  is  taken  that  no 
infringement  of  the  law  occurs.  In  two  in- 
stances it  has  been  necessary  to  notify 
readers  not  to  include  under  the  covers  of 
the  books  the  written  lists  of  books  wanted 
in  exchange.  Even  return  labels  are  sent  to- 
all  readers  in  separate  envelopes,  at  regular 
postal  rates. 

As  a protection  to  the  bindings,  and  for 
the  convenience  of  the  messenger  who  calls 
for  the  books,  all  volumes  are  wrapped  for 
delivery  in  heavy  brown  paper,  known  to  the- 
trade  as  “drab  express”  wrapping  paper. 
Package  handles,  bearing  the  words  “Dept, 
for  the  Blind,  Free  Library  of  Phila.,  1221 
Chestnut  St.,”  are  provided  for  all  packages.. 


*Lib.  Journal,  Jan.,  1906,  p.  8-1 1. 
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Among  the  libraries  which  suffered  from 
the  recent  earthquake  and  fire  in  San  Fran- 
cisco was  the  San  Francisco  Library  and 
Reading  Room  for  the  Blind,  located  at  4th 
and  Clara  streets.  Mr.  Thomsdn  promptly  of- 
fered the  embossed  books  in  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  use  of  readers  in  San 
Francisco,  when,  after  the  excitement  had 
subsided,  they  should  be  ready  for  reading 
again.  A letter  was  received  from  Miss  Har- 
riet L.  Young,  the  librarian,  who,  after  ex- 
pressing thanks  for  the  offer  of  assistance, 
said : 

“Our  library  was  totally  destroyed,  as  were 
banks  and  everything  pertaining  to  security; 
it  is  therefore  useless  for  us  to  accept  your 
kind  and  greatly  appreciated  aid.  We  have 
a splendid  State  Library  for  the  Blind  and 
our  readers  can  draw  books  from  there,  'i'hey, 
the  trustees,  have  kindly  tendered  their  as- 
sistance. 

“We  shall  be  pleased  to  ask  for  former  re- 
ports from  you  about  September,  when  we  re- 
organize. We  saved  absolutely  nothing  — the 
little  the  earthquake  left  was  destroyed  in  15 
minutes  by  fire.  We  fear  that  many  of  our 
blind  people  were  killed  — we  cannot  locate 
all  of  them.” 

In  regard  to  time  limit  in  the  use  of  the 
embossed  books,  the  broadest  privilege  should 
prevail.  No  fines  are  charged,  no  matter  how 
long  books  are  kept.  It  has  been  found  that 
in  many  cases  one  month  is  too  short  a time 
to  allow  for  reading  the  books.  Many  of  the 
adult  blind  read  slowly,  and  over  and  over 
again.  Some  are  invalids,  and  the  majority 
must  await  the  convenience  of  some  other 
member  of  the  family  or  some  seeing  friend 
to  have  the  books  properly  wrapped  for  re- 
turn. A formal  notice  asking  for  the  return 
of  a volume  is  not  sent  until  a book  has  been 
in  circulation  three  months. 

In  the  circulation  of  printed  books,  the  sole 
purpose  of  a renewal  is  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  fines.  No  fines  being  charged  for  embossed 
books,  no  renewals  are  necessary.  The  cir- 
culation of  tlie  embossed  books  from  tbe  De- 
partment for  the  Blind  in  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  therefore,  numbering  7145  dur- 
ing 1905,  represents  7145  actual  volumes  cir- 
culated, and  is  not  a technical  repetition  of 
circulation. 

All  volumes  taken  from  the  library  by  the 
teacher  are  recorded  by  date  of  issue  and 


call  number  on  bis  reader’s  card,  on  which  is- 
also  stamped  the  date  of  return  of  all  books. 

The  daily  report  of  circulation  does  not 
include  the  books  taken  by  the  teachers.  On 
the  first  of  the  month  each  teacher  presents 
his  record  book,  which  is  kept  in  diary  form, 
to  the  assistant-in-charge,  who  makes  out 
the  report  according  to  the  Decimal  classifica- 
tion and  also  according  to  the  number  of 
volumes  of  each  type  circulated,  and  the 
number,  if  any,  circulated  out  of  the  city. 
The  total  monthly  report  of  circulation  in- 
cludes the  record  of  books  issued  from  the 
department  for  the  blind,  plus  the  record  of 
books  distributed  by  the  three  teachers. 

Philadelphia  is  fortunate  in  the  cordial  re- 
lations which  exist  among  the  various  organ- 
izations in  the  city  interested  in  the  blinds 
Mr.  Edward  Ellis  Allen,  principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  at  Overbrook,  is- 
most  heartily  in  .sympathy  with  the  work  of 
the  Free  Library.  He  is  one  of  the  managers- 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
for  the  Blind  and  has  given  substantial  aid' 
to  the  department  for  the  blind  in  his  large 
gifts  of  books  in  different  types.  Mr.  Allen- 
has  made  many  valuable  suggestions  regard- 
ing appliances  for  the  blind  and  literature 
relating  to  the  work.  Without  any  formal 
co-operation  between  the  different  organiza- 
tions most  harmonious  relations  prevail.  The 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men, 
3518  Lancaster  avenue,  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women,  3827 
Powelton  avenue,  are  both  visited  regularly 
by  the  teacher. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Church 
Work  among  the  Blind  was  organized  in 
Philadelphia  in  1903,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  object  of 
the  Society  is  to  promote  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  blind,  and  it  aims  to  be  a central 
source  of  information  on  this  subject.  Miss 
Amelia  Sanford,  the  secretary,  708  Spruce- 
street,  Philadelphia,  will  send,  free  of  charge, 
the  books  published  for  the  Society,  to  any 
library  which  wishes  to  put  them  into  circula- 
tion. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Bible  Society,  701 
Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  may  be  obtained 
portions  of  the  Bible  in  all  embossed  types. 

Additional  literature  in  Moon  type  is- 
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greatly  needed,  and  an  effort  to  supply  the 
demand  for  new  books  has  been  begun  in 
this  country.  The  Moon  Magazine  owes  its 
existence  to  the  suggestion  and  help  of  a 
reader.  A magazine  had  been  talked  of  for 
some  time,  but  had  not  materialized,  when 
Mr.  R,  P.  High  wrote  to  make  inquiry  con- 
cerning periodical  literature.  Finding  there 
was  no  magazine  published  in  the  Moon  sys- 
tem, he  offered  to  make  a contribution  of 
$ioo  towards  the  expense  of  publishing  such 
a magazine.  The  initial  number  of  the  new 
magazine  made  its  appearance  in  January, 
1906. 

In  1904  the  late  Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary 
of  State,  paid  for  embossing  his  “Eulogy  on  the 
late  William  McKinley,”  delivered  before  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
To  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  a friend  of  Dr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Moon,  we  are  indebted  for  the  “Call  of 
the  wild”  and  “Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  cabbage 
patch”  in  embossed  type.  It  is  also  a pleas- 
ure to  announce  that  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Percies, 
of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission, 
has  arranged  for  the  publication  of  Helen 
Keller’s  “Optimism,”  and  has  also  offered  to 
make  his  subscription  an  annual  contribu- 


LIBRARIES IN  RELATION 

By  Cora  Stewart,  Custodian  of 

JT  is  not  possible  for  me  to  present  a defi- 
nite program  of  library  and  settlement 
work,  for  the  program  varies  with  conditions 
which  change  every  day.  The  nature  of  a 
settlement  neighborhood  is  such  that  the  work 
of  its  library  is  necessarily  scrappy,  and  can 
only  be  truthfully  expressed  in  a scrappy 
fashion.  I have  attempted  to  offer  merely 
some  suggestions  which  have  come  to  me 
through  a somewhat  varied  experience  of 
fourteen  years  in  settlement  regions. 

The  library  where  the  observations  have 
been  made  upon  which  this  paper  is  based  is 
one  of  the  smaller  branches  or  larger  reading 
rooms  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  It  has 
a permanent  collection  of  2500  books,  half 
juvenile,  and  a deposit  of  400  constantly 


tion  towards  the  publication  of  new  books 
in  Moon  type. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  example  of  a few  iiidi- 
viduals  may  serve  as  a suggestion  to  others. 
Much  may  be  done  along  this  line  by  various 
societies,  especially  women’s  elubs.  The  pro- 
viding of  new  literature  to  be  circulated  by 
libraries  and  library  commissions,  free  of 
charge,  will  add  greatly  to  the  happiness  of 
the  adult  blind,  many  of  whom  are  unable  to 
work,  and  who  have  no  occupation  but  read- 
ing. The  cost,  or  rather  the  half-cost,  of 
embossing  Moon  type  is  75  cents  per  em- 
bossed page  of  900  letters.  The  other  half 
of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  Moon  Society,  of 
Brighton,  England,  which  publishes  the  books. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  a number  of  women’s 
clubs,  the  International  Sunshine  Society, 
and  other  organizations,  to  furnish  annually 
a stated  sum,  to  provide  for  new  volumes  in 
Moon  type,  which  is  most  used  by  the  adult 
blind? 

This  paper  closes  with  the  hope  that  the 
American  Library  Association  Conference  in 
1907  may  report  a large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  home  teaching  societies,  employing 
blind  or  partially  blind  teachers. 


TO  SETTLEMENT  WORK 

Station  P,  Boston  Public  Library 

changing  books  from  the  central  library.  Its 
maximum  circulation  is  30,000  volumes  a 
year.  It  is  housed  in  an  irregular  shaped 
store  occupying  the  street  floor  corner  of  a 
large  apartment  house,  into  which  one  old 
gentleman  moved  because  of  the  library.  He 
said  he  had  never  had  enough  books.  The 
station  is  a mile  from  the  central  library,  in  a 
thickly  populated  tenement  house  section,  on 
the  edge  of  the  business  district.  It  serves 
specially  three  grammar  schools.  The  near- 
est neighbors  are  two  rival  ladies’  tailors, 
a paper  and  cigar  store  of  a Russian  socialist, 
and  at  the  corner,  directly  opposite  the  police 
call-box,  the  boot-blacking  establishment  of 
the  most  popular  man  on  the  street.  Neapoli- 
tan to  the  core,  the  passing  show  on  Washing- 
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ton  street  and  the  excitement  attending  ar- 
rests, reconciles  him  to  Boston.  I found  him 
once  on  a stifling  summer  day  out  on  the 
pavement,  chair  tipped  up  against  the  wall, 
reading  a library  book,  “For  English,’’  he 
said,  “a  fine  book !”  He  held  it  up  for  me  to 
see  as  I went  by,  and  it  was  Vasari’s  “Lives 
of  the  painters.” 

Two  powerful  and  characteristic  influences 
of  the  district  are  the  theatres  and  the  credit 
clothing  houses.  Aside  from  these  it  is  a 
neighborhood  of  pawnshops,  saloons  and  set- 
tlements. Into  the  pawnshops  go  the  clas- 
sics. The  entire  family  take  turns  in  tending 
shop,  and  some  of  the  sons  are  in  Harvard, 
some  in  Technology,  and  many  are  in  the 
Latin  school.  Into  the  library  from  the  sa- 
loons come  deputations  of  gentlemen  with 
statistical  and  literary  disputes  to  be  settled 
by  a book  or  by  the  librarian.  Often  there  is 
money  up  on  the  result.  To  explain  to  un- 
steady but  quite  courteous  men  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  deciding  absolutely  whether 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  or  China  has 
the  largest  population  is  not  so  easy  as  to  find 
the  author  of  a rather  broad  poetical  selec- 
tion, admirably  recited  for  you  by  the  leader. 
The  meaning  of  the  Latin  inscription  on  the 
seal  of  the  city  of  Cork  is  sometimes  an 
embarrassing  subject. 

For  the  settlement  and  the  settlement  activ- 
ities the  station  does  something,  and  might 
do  more.  The  first  settlement  in  the  United 
States  was  opened  nearly  a score  of  years  ago. 
The  same  year  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
started  in  Boston  the  first  home  libraries. 
So  much  enthusiasm  was  aroused  about  the 
home  library  idea  that,  when  a few  years 
later  the  first  settlement  was  opened  in  Bos- 
ton, it  barely  escaped  being  turned  into  a 
home  library.  That  enthusiasm  is  still  felt  in 
every  children’s  room  of  every  library  in  t’ne 
country. 

It  was  natural  that  the  first  effort  of  settle- 
ment workers  should  be  with  the  medium 
with  which  they  were  most  familiar  — books. 
The  early  settlements  started  with  donated  li- 
braries, calculated  to  interest  small  children 
and  their  older  brothers  and  sisters;  and  the 
library  day,  when  children  changed  their 
books  and  spent  the  afternoon  variously  en- 
tertained by  games,  story  telling  and  music. 
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w'as  a feature  of  the  settlement  weekly  pro- 
gram. 

It  was  thought  that  this  was  the  best  in- 
troduction to  the  children,  and  through  them 
to  the  families,  and  it  served  the  purpose. 
Groups  of  library  children  were  formed  into 
clubs  and  classes,  and,  as  special  interests 
grew  up,  the  library  days  became  of  less  im- 
portance. Here  and  there  the  settlement  had 
the  advantage  of  a resident  who  was  a natu- 
ral librarian,  who  knew  her  books,  knew  her 
children,  superintended  their  reading,  “put 
the  right  book  into  the  hands  of  the  right 
child  at  the  right  time,”  and  did  most  of  the 
acts  done  in  the  foremost  children’s  libraries 
to-day.  This  was  two  years  before  the  first 
children’s  room  in  any  library  in  the  country 
was  started. 

But  the  library  day  developed  objectionable 
features.  As  the  small  boy,  posted  outside  to 
note  when  the  “Open”  card  went  up,  ex- 
pressed it,  it  was  “Come  on  to  the  game  house,” 
and  it  drained  the  strength  of  the  ordinary 
ever-changing  settlement  households  to  get 
satisfactory  results  from  the  uproarious  ma- 
terial. 

One  Boston  settlement  finally  combined  with 
a neighboring  club  and  opened  a reading  room 
on  a nearby  street.  To  this  the  public  library 
sent  a deposit  of  books.  A year  later, 
through  the  influence  of  a librarian  resident 
in  the  settlem.ent,  the  public  library  was  in- 
duced to  place  a delivery  station  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  settlement  presenting  to  it  their 
children's  library.  This  practically  was  the 
turning  over  to  the  city  library  of  the  general 
book  work  for  the  children  of  the  vicinity. 

Something  similar  to  this  happened  in  all 
the  large  cities  as  the  library  branch  system 
developed,  and  the  settlements  desired  to 
have  special  sociological,  class  or  club  book 
collections,  rather  than  general  juvenile  libra- 
ries. There  are  some  exceptions.  Hale 
House,  for  instance,  retains  its  library,  strong 
in  the  history  of  Boston,  and  with  a good 
collection  of  children’s  stories.  It  is  open 
constantly  to  Hale  House  club  members, 
serves  as  an  informal  meeting  place,  and 
aims  to  prepare  for  the  public  library  by  per- 
sonally introducing  the  smaller  children  into 
the  realms  of  good  reading.  It  is  a fact  that 
the  public  library  holds  the  members  of  the 
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Hale  House  clubs  as  it  does  not  those  of 
other  settlements.  It  is  a question,  however, 
if  this  is  not  due  to  difference  in  race.  Hale 
House  works  with  the  Jewish  race.  A settle- 
ment living  among  some  of  the  other  races 
cannot  hope  to  do  the  book  work  possible  in 
a community  of  Jews.  In  one  case  the  effort 
is  one  of  intelligent  stimulation,  in  the  other, 
one  of  passing  out  books  on  demand. 

In  the  ten  years  since  the  station  has  been 
established  the  little  that  has  been  done  to- 
ward an  ideal  mutual  helpfulness  between  the 
branch  and  the  settlements  has  grown  out  of 
the  needs  of  new  club  workers  to  know  more 
of  what  children  were  capable.  The  librarian, 
through  the  work  with  the  schools  and  the 
home  lessons  studied  in  the  library,  gains  an 
insight  into  those  subjects  which  interest  indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  children  (subjects 
which  can  perhaps  be  only  superficially  treated 
in  the  limited  school  time),  and  by  a careful 
watch  on  new  books  and  methods,  tries  to  be 
prepared  to  answer  specifically  the  various 
club  leaders,  who  seek  advice  about  their  pro- 
gram for  the  year. 

The  typical  question  often  brought  is,  “What 
can  be  done  with  my  club  of  girls  from  14 
to  16  years  old,  graduates  of  grammar  schools, 
working  in  shops  and  factories,  the  most  dif- 
ficult age,  and,  so  far  as  I can  see,  interested 
in  nothing.”  On  discussion  it  develops  that 
they  are  interested  in  three  things  — the  the- 
atre, clothes,  and  the  other  sex  — and  that  it 
is  perfectly  possible  to  present  all  three  sub- 
jects in  attractive  form.  For  instance,  there 
is  that  closed  book  to  a grammar  school  grad- 
uate, the  “Idylls  of  the  king,”  with  its  dra- 
matic possibilities.  Of  Irish,  Russian,  Greek, 
Syrian,  Jewish,  Italian  descent,  all  the  diverse 
elements  in  the  neighborhood,  except  the 
Chinese,  meet  on  the  subject  of  the  stage. 
And  for  a club  worker  to  have  scruples  about 
presenting  the  story  of  Guinevere,  or  for  the 
librarian  to  hesitate  to  recommend  to  young 
girls  the  reading  of  the  “Scarlet  letter,” 
“Adam  Bede,”  the  “History  of  David  Grieve,” 
is  to  leave  the  girls  to  the  moral  and  literary 
standard  set  by  the  cheap  newspapers  and  the 
facts  of  a “tenderloin”  district,  known  to 
every  child  in  it. 

It  has  been  found  worth  while  to  start  lists 
for  club  workers  on  certain  suggestive  sub- 


jects, the  lists  to  include  books  the  children 
themselves  can  use,  short  stories  and  articles 
in  periodicals  useful  to  the  leader,  and  books- 
and  articles  giving  manual  training  hints,  to- 
gether wdth  lists  of  illustrative  pictures  and 
posters  pqssible  to  be  loaned. 

“Where  do  you  keep  books  about  poor  boys- 
who  get  rich  quick?”  “Will  you  get  me  twa 
works  of  affliction  for  my  father?  He  likes- 
the  kind  that  ends  well.”  (In  this  type  of 
library  there  is  seldom  use  for  any  but  a sub- 
ject catalog  or  a classified  fiction  list.) 

There  was  a tiny  old  lady  who  demanded 
two  stories,  but  not  love  stories. 

“You  know  there  are  times  when  you  don't 
want  a love  story,”  she  said.  “I  have  never' 
been  in  love,  and  I have  been  married  twice.” 
I suggested  that  there  was  time  yet, 

“No,  there  isn’t;  I’m  seventy!”  she  replied., 
“Then  the  only  thing  for  you  is  another 
incarnation.  They  say  being  in  love  is  an  ex- 
perience worth  living  for.  You  will  have  to- 
come  back  to  get  it.” 

She  grasped  my  arm.  “Do  you  know,  I 
dreamed  I did  last  night.  I was  tall — and  I 
always  wanted  to  be  tall  — and  I was  young: 
and  in  love;  and  I woke  myself  saying  ‘There,, 
that  was  what  I wanted  when  I was  here  be- 
fore !’  ” 

The  settlements  learned  to  know  the  fami- 
lies through  the  children.  In  a small  library 
which  the  neighborhood  feels  belongs  to  them- 
the  same  knowledge  is  gained.  It  serves  them- 
all,  from  the  smallest  girl  in  the  kindergarten 
to  the  oldest  son  in  the  Common  Council,  and: 
through  the  children,  the  fathers  and  mothers. 

“Please  can  I have  a dictionary  and  a com- 
rhercial  geography?  My  father,  he  has  a fine 
business,  but  he  has  not  the  English.” 

It  is  not  alone  Vasari  and  the  commercial 
geography  which  is  used  by  the  adults  as- 
text-books  to  learn  English;  Tolstoi’s  novels 
are  popular  as  readers,  and  attempt.^  to  use 
Shakespeare’s  plays  are  not  uncommon.  One 
little  foreigner  told  the  librarian  of  the  cen- 
tral children’s  reading  room  how  she  was 
teaching  her  mother  to  read.  Too  much  kitchen 
work  left  the  mother  no  time  to  go  to  the  li- 
brary, and,  indeed,  too  little  time  to  read  a 
book,  but  she  wanted  to  learn  English.  Sc  the- 
child  wrote  the  lessons  in  chalk  on  the  kitchen 
door  in  the  morning,  heard  the  lesson  recited! 
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by  the  mother  in  the  evening,  and  then  rubbed 
it  out  and  prepared  for  the  next  day’s  work. 

There  is  endless  work  at  the  station  with 
individuals,  done  by  simply  offering  our  com- 
modity in  response  to  a demand.  An  exceed- 
ingly bright  girl  graduated  from  the  gram- 
mar school,  went  to  work  as  soon  as  she 
reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  but  was  de- 
termined to  continue  studying.  After  some 
consideration  she  decided  to  go  to  the 
evening  drawing  school.  In  November  we 
noticed  that  she  was  taking  out  French  his- 
tory. In  December  she  came  to  me  and  said, 
“I  want  to  study  something  besides  drawing. 
I’ve  tried  the  French  history,  but  I can’t  get 
interested.  I suppose  I don’t  know  enough. 
You  know  what  I’ve  studied  — isn’t  there 
any  way  I can  take  up  French  history  by  my- 
self and  not  have  it  dry?” 

As  a result  she  took  a course  of  reading, 
beginning  with  the  French  royal  chateaux  and 
the  people  who  built  and  lived  in  them.  She 
read  the  Champney  books,  “Old  Touraine,” 
books  on  Anne  of  Brittany,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Agnes  Sorel,  Bayard.  Because  the  Italians 
of  the  same  period  are  almost  inseparable 
and  yet  form  points  of  comparison  and  con- 
trast, she  read  Armstrong’s  “Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dici,” Rea’s  “Tuscan  and  Venetian  art,” 
Hewlett’s  “Little  novels  of  Italy,”  a sketch  of 
Vittoria  Colonna,  and  Cartwright’s  “Beatrice 
d’Este.”  We  aimed  for  books  which  would 
bring  out  enthusiasm — ^ brief  biographies, 
novels  — sometimes  those  throwing  side- 
lights, like  “When  knighthood  was  in  flower.” 
In  the  spring  she  was  ready  for  Dumas,  and 
she  read  his  novels  of  the  Renaissance  period. 
Though  protesting  that  she  was  wading 
through  massacres  and  intrigues,  she  w’as 
quite  prepared  to  see  that  the  same  France  of 
the  massacres  and  intrigues  produced  Joan 
of  Arc  and  Bayard.  This  child  has  moved 
into  a factory  town  where  she  knows  no  one 
but  her  sister’s  family.  If  introductions  are 
ever  of  use,  why  should  we  not  take  a leaf 
out  of  settlement  practice  and  see  that  the  li- 
brarian of  that  town  knows  of  her  need  of 
guidance  and  is  specially  prepared  to  help  ? 

The  settlements  having  university  extension 
classes  are  often  able  to  offer  special  teach- 
ing for  special  cases  coming  to  their  notice 
through  the  library.  But  a settlement  is  a col- 


lection of  busy  people  who  may  or  may  not 
be  interested  in  district  library  work.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  composition  of  the  household 
at  any  one  tim,e.  All  settlements  are  prone  to 
fall  occasionally  into  the  condition  of  that 
Martha  of  the  New  Testament  who  was 
“Cumbered  about  much  serving”  and  “troub- 
led about  many  things.”  And  at  such  times, 
no  matter  what  are  their  principles,  it  is  wise 
not  to  depend  on  them  for  co-operation.  As 
long  as  the  library  is  the  permanent  factor  in 
a settlement  district  (where  the  demands  for 
information  are  apparently  never  satisfied)  it 
is  the  library  that  must  serve  as  the  educa- 
tional directory  for  the  community.  It  must 
know  what  the  evening  schools,  clubs,  set- 
tlements, societies,  are  prepared  to  offer  or 
can  be  induced  to  offer. 

Conditions  differ  in  every  library  neighbor- 
hood, and  there  are  many  types  of  libraries. 
There  is  a little  village  in  Maine  where  the 
only  elements,  which  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  might  be  called  settlement  or  so- 
cial agencies,  are  three  mortgaged  churches 
and  a non-resident  school  mistress.  The  li- 
brarian of  the  library  there  needs  settle- 
ment training,  for  settlement  work  she  must 
do  and  do  it  alone.  The  best  example  in 
Boston  of  a library  bound  up  with  a settle- 
ment is  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial 
School  library.  Here  a settlement  has  slow- 
ly evolved  out  of  a day  nursery  m response 
to  neighborhood  needs,  and  the  relation  of  the 
library  to  the  other  w'ork  is  of  the  closest. 

A most  interesting  example  of  similar  con- 
ditions is  the  Loring  Library  of  the  cordage 
factory  at  North  Plymouth,  Mass.  Here  the 
library  does  purely  library  work,  but  has  all 
the  settlement  agencies  co-ordinate  and  co- 
operating with  it  in  the  same  isolated  com- 
munity. In  all  cases  the  library  is  there  to 
quicken  intellectual  life,  whether  it  itself 
does  the  settlement  work  of  story-telling, 
game-playing,  conducting  home  libraries,  or- 
ganizing clubs  and  classes,  providing  social 
and  lecture  headquarters,  or,  these  being  pro- 
vided by  other  agencies,  its  work  is  concerned 
mainly  with  providing  on  request  lists,  books 
and  pictures  for  these  agencies.  In  any  case, 
the  library  and  the  librarian,  like  the  settle- 
ment, should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of 
the  district. 
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SOME  METHODS  OF  LIBRARY  ADVERTISING 
By  Purd  B.  Wright,  Librarian  St.  Joseph  ( Mo.)  Free  Public  Library 


J N the  matter  of  advertising  the  smaller 
library,  giving  it  publicity  among  the 
masses,  the  most  important  considerations  are 
cost  and  results.  Even  in  the  smallest 
library,  where  the  librarian  may  be  an  actual 
Poo-Bah,  more  or  less  time  should  be  found 
for  some  kind  of  advertising.  This  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  duty  of  the  librarian. 
The  library  belongs  to  the  people;  and  those 
in  charge  of  it  should  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  with  ownership  goes  the  right 
to  be  informed  as  to  what  it  has,  what  it' is 
doing,  even  what  it  would  like  to  do;  that  its 
use  is  theirs  by  right,  not  by  consent  of  those 
in  charge. 

The  essence  of  library  advertising  is  to 
convey  to  the  people  this  message,  using  the 
words  of  a western  librarian  in  a recent  letter 
to  the  citizens  of  his  city:  “The  library  is 
yours.  Get  acquainted  with  it.  Get  better 
acquainted  with  it.  Its  use  and  value  will 
increase  in  direct  proportion  to  your  familiar- 
ity with  what  it  already  offers.” 

As  to  methods  used  in  pressing  this  mes- 
sage home,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
summarize  some  of  those  which  have  seemed 
to  be  most  successful. 

More  people  of  the  reading  class  may  be 
reached  in  a shorter  time  and  at  less  ex- 
pense through  the  medium  of  the  newspaper 
than  any  other.  The  average  editor  is  broad 
minded  and  liberal  when  he  is  convinced  the 
people  are  interested.  A mere  list  of  books 
received  will  now  and  then  be  used,  but  news 
in  this  shape  is  not  as  interesting  as  it  might 
be  and  should  be  presented  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible. Short  lists,  with  a few  illuminating 
lines  about  each  title,  will  always  be  used. 
Notes  about  literary  work,  a few  titles  on 
topics  in  which  there  is  a passing  interest, 
will  be  gladly  used  by  most  newspapers. 
Reports  of  all  meetings  of  the  library  board ; 
items  from  the  current  reports,  and  by  all 
means  all  of  the  annual  report  (except  the 
tables  of  statistics,  which  should  be  sum- 
marized) ; donations,  with  the  names  of 
donors ; work  featured  on  the  special  tables 
or  bulletin  boards;  school  and  club  work; 


new  periodicals  for  the  reading  room  ; 
changes  in  the  regulations  of  the  library;  ex- 
planation of  the  two-book  system,  or  any 
special  privileges  granted,  and  hosts  of 
minor  things  that  serve  as  a solid  pretext  for 
a library  item.  With  most  editors  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  to  use  a certain  amount 
of  library  news  at  stated  periods,  even  on  a 
given  day  each  week.  But  live  news  should 
not  be  saved  for  these  occasions;  it  should 
be  “served  hot,”  while  interest  is  at  its 
height.  For  the  library  department  the  copy 
should  be  provided  by  the  librarian.  No 
such  department  should  appear  in  any  paper 
without  some  general  library  news  — what 
is  going  on  in  other  libraries;  what  the  state 
commission  or  association  is  doing;  a word 
now  and  then  as  to  the  American  Library 
Association;  contemplated  changes  in  or  the 
workings  of  the  copyright  law ; news  or  de- 
scriptions now  and  then  of  the  great  libraries 
of  the  world. 

Owners  should  be  educated  in  the  things  of 
vital  interest  to  their  property  as  well  as 
those  employed  to  run  it.  A bit  of  good 
work  done  by  the  library  in  another  town  may 
prove  to  be  the  lever  to  provide  the  means 
for  doing  the  same  thing  or  something  bet- 
ter in  our  town.  Books  news  and  literary 
chat  will  occasionally  be  used  and  prove 
helpful  to  the  library.  Furnish  the  copy  a 
day  or  two  before  it  is  to  be  printed.  It  will 
be  sure  to  get  into  type,  and  more  certain 
to  be  printed  than  if  held  to  the  last  minute, 
when  it  may  have  to  give  way  to  a political 
or  other  sensation.  Such  columns  may  grad- 
ually be  made  to  cover  a constantly  widening- 
field,  dropping  as  a distinctive  feature  the 
local  happenings  of  lesser  import,  which  will 
have  been  picked  up  by  the  city  page  as 
a matter  worth  while  and  in  which  many 
readers  are  interested.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished  it  will  be  found  that  the  pub- 
lic, your  public,  knows  about  and  is  interested 
in  library  work  in  general  — what  it  all 
means,  what  is  sought  to  be  done  — not  the 
petty  details,  but  the  things  which  count. 
The  larger  the  city  and  the  more  general  the 
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circulation  of  the  newspaper  the  sooner  is 
this  likely  to  occur.  The  library  department 
in  the  Boston  Transcript  is  a present  day 
model  of  what  may  be  accomplished,  not  to 
mention  others ; it  talks  of  vital  things  in 
the  library  world.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to 
make  the  library  a force  in  the  community ; 
something  to  be  recognized  and  reckoned 
with.  This  may  be  brought  about  sooner  by 
the  aid  of  the  intelligent  editor. 

The  library  bulletin  is  effective,  though 
expensive.  Quarterly  issues  are  good, 
monthly  better.  The  bulletin  should  be  the 
means  of  communication  through  which  the 
library  says  many  things  to  the  public  which 
may  be  placed  before  it  in  no  other  way. 
In  addition  to  the  list  of  accessions,  with  an- 
notations, if  possible  — a line  or  two  clipped 
from  the  reviews  — announcements  and  vari- 
ous items  of  interest  may  be  included,  as 
well  as  special  lists  on  timely  or  interesting 
subjects.  The  bulletin  should  not  only  be 
free  to  those  who  come  for  it,  but  it  should 
be  placed  where  it  will  be  seen  by  as  many 
people  as  possible.  The  primary  object  of 
the  bulletin  is  to  keep  patrons  informed  as 
to  books  received,  etc.,  but  the  library  is  fail- 
ing in  an  important  particular  if  it  does  not 
also  use  the  bulletins  as  a means  of  increas- 
ing its  patronage.  The  regular  mailing  list 
.should  include  all  organizations,  employers’ 
associations.  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion, clubs,  societies,  schools,  colleges,  lodges, 
recreation  and  lunch  rooms  in  factories,  ma- 
chine shops  and  large  mercantile  houses  and 
similar  places.  There  should  be  special  mail- 
ing lists,  for  instance,  of  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  students  interested  in  special  subjects, 
mechanics  in  the  different  trades,  contract- 
ors, architects,  teachers,  and  so  on.  It  may 
not  be  advisable,  on  account  of  the  cost,  or 
for  other  reasons,  to  send  all  on  these  lists 
a copy  of  each  bulletin,  but  numbers  contain- 
ing special  lists,  notes,  important  new  titles, 
should  surely  reach  the  class  of  people  sup- 
posed to  be  interested  in  the  subject  covered. 

Special  lists,  to  supplement  the  newspaper 
or  bulletin,  have  been  found  to  be  very  help- 
ful. For  results  worth  while,  these  must  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  it  is 
desired  to  bring  to  the  library.  For  the 
reason  that  no  one  person  may  know  the 
minds,  the  likes  and  dislikes,  the  ambitions 
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of  all  other  persons,  I cannot  resist  making 
a plea  for  a wide  distribution  of  all  special 
lists.  Surely  the  library  may  in  this  respect 
follow  the  methods  of  the  successful  business 
man  to  a certain  extent.  It  has  nothing  to 
lose,  everything  to  gain.  Placed  in  books 
taken  from  the  children’s  room,  short  lists  of 
good  books  on  any  subject  will  find  their 
way  into  the  homes  and  bring  adults  to  the 
library  who  had  thought  of  that  institution 
only  in  conjunction  with  school  work.  Placed 
in  novels  which  are  popular  with  certain 
classes,  they  likewise  are  taken  home  and 
find  a place  for  a time,  at  least,  on  the  tables, 
where  they  are  likely  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  other  members  of  the  family.  The 
typewriter  and  duplicating  processes  have 
made  these  lists  possible  in  every  library. 

Successful  and  lasting  results  are  obtained 
from  the  right  sort  of  advertising  with  chil- 
dren. Library  leagues,  children’s  clubs,  trav- 
elling school  libraries,  neighborhood  libraries, 
playground  libraries,  supplementary  reading  in 
the  schools,  get  the  childen  and  the  books  to- 
gether. If  the  books  are  right,  the  children 
will  become  interested  and  sooner  or  later 
find  their  way  to  the  library  and  the  library 
card.  If  received  in  the  correct  spirit,  if  the 
attendant  knows  something  of  child  nature 
and  has  somewhat  more  than  a passing  knowl- 
edge of  children’s  books,  everything  else  may 
be  taken  for  granted. 

Picture  bulletins  are  a source  of  delight  to 
children ; exhibits  of  drawing  or  color  work 
from  the  different  schools  bring  the  pupils 
from  all  the  schools  to  see  what  other  chil- 
dren are  doing.  Very  often  it  results  in 
visits  from  fathers  and  mothers.  Picture 
bulletin  boards,  days  of  special  import  em- 
phasized on  the  calendar,  nature  exhibits, 
anything  which  appeals  to  the  juvenile  mind, 
assistance  given  to  the  teacher  — these  are 
all  good  advertising.  School  work  may  be 
aided  through  the  term.  The  library  should 
be  ready  to  do  its  work  during  vacation.  Be 
prepared  to  help  the  children  with  outdoor 
games,  nature  studies,  and  like  features,  em- 
phasizing them  by  means  of  the  bulletin 
board  and  pictures,  with  the  most  attractive 
books  shelved  underneath  before  the  school 
closes,  and  they  will  not  be  forgotten  after 
the  freedom  of  the  first  few  days  of  v.ica- 
tion.  In  helping  the  children  with  the  things 
in  which  they  are  interested,  the  library 
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worker  will  find  how  easy  it  is  to  interest 
them  with  various  things  it  is  desirable  they 
should  know. 

Good  novels  are  worth  reading.  Advertise 
them.  They  bring  people  to  the  library.  It 
is  better  that  the  novel  reader  should  get  a 
good  book  from  the  library  than  that  they 
should  get  poor  ones  some  other  place.  They 
get  the  novel  for  entertainment,  and  presently 
they  may  want  something  else  in  the  book 
line,  and  they  will  know  where  to  get  it. 
But  they  are  entitled  to  the  novel  as  mere 
entertainment  or  amusement  if  they  want  it. 
It  may  be  the  link  which  binds  them  to  the 
library  and  gives  that  institution  the '^oppor- 
tunity it  might  not  otherwise  have  to  interest 
them  in  some  other  department  of  reading. 

Not  enough  advertising  is  given  the  read- 
ing room.  Too  few  people  know  about  its 
benefits,  its  delights  and  comforts.  Newark 
informs  many  people  about  interesting  arti- 
cles in  various  magazines  through  type- 
written lists  duplicated  by  the  mimeograph 
process.  To  teachers  it  sends  an  educational 
bulletin,  with  a few  words  bringing  out  the 
salient  features  of  articles  on  education  and 
teaching;  to  business  men,  mechanics  and 
other  classes  it  indicates  articles  which  it  is 
presumed  will  appeal  to  them.  The  smaller 
library,  with  its  limited  means  and  few  work- 
ers, cannot  do  much  of  this  kind  of  w’ork ; but 
it  can  let  the  people  know  the  various  news- 
papers and  periodicals  which  may  be  seen 
regularly  in  the  reading  room.  A little  slip 
containing  titles  of  periodicals  relating  to 
electricity  or  mechanical  trades,  or  advertis- 
ing, or  teaching,  distributed  in  the  proper 
place,  will  bring  people  to  use  them.  There 
is  little  difficulty  in  reaching  skilled  mechanics, 
because  they  will  come  if  they  but  know  the 
reading  room  contains  good  trade  periodicals. 
Coming  there,  they  will  soon  learn  whether 
the  books  on  our  shelves  in  their  callings  are 
worth  while  or  not. 

As  a usual  thing,  the  average  business  man 
is  wrapped  up  in  his  business  affairs.  He 
reads  his  newspapers,  a few  magazines,  and 
buys  books  which  appeal  to  him.  The  value 
of  the  library  may  be  brought  to  him  in  vari- 
ous ways.  He  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  it  will  try  to  furnish  any  sort  of  in- 
formation he  may  require;  that  it  will  answer 
questions  over  the  telephone;  that  it  will  try 


to  aid  his  business  by  books  and  periodicals 
on  advertising,  business  methods,  book-keep- 
ing,  typewriting,  punctuation,  business  letters, 
correspondence,  or  technical  matters  relating 
to  his  special  line.  If  he  is  told  these  things 
in  a short,  crisp  way,  some  time  he  will 
remember  it.  Little  desk  reminders,  a small 
calendar,  with  a photo  of  the  library  build- 
ing, and  a line  or  two  as  a suggestion  that 
information  may  be  asked  for  over  the  tele^- 
phone,  has  been  known  to  make  library 
friends  and  to  lead  to  a business  use  of  the 
library.  But  it  doesn’t  do  to  be  cocksure 
of  answering  every  question  that  comes  to 
one  or  of  claiming  to  be  able  to  do  so.  Smok- 
ing rooms,  lunch  rooms,  also  attract  men  in 
some  places ; billiards  have  been  tried  in 
others,  and  still  others  have  chess,  checkers 
and  other  games.  These,  however,  are  only 
for  abnormal  conditions.  Traveling  libra- 
ries for  shop  or  factory  use,  men’s  clubs,  labor 
unions  and  similar  places  all  tend  to  bring 
increased  attendance  from  men  at  the  library. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
library  is  especially  strong  in  both  its  read- 
ing room  and  books  on  the  shelves  on  any 
industry  which  is  strikingly  prominent  in  its 
home.  If  it  be  an  iron  town,  then  metallurgy 
and  iron  working  should  be  carefully  covered. 
So  with  any  other  industry.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  make  the  people  at  the 
head  of  business  concerns  understand  that 
the  library  is  willing  to  aid  to  the  extent  of 
its  ability,  and  thus  secure  their  assistance  in 
getting  employes  to  know  about  and  make  a 
right  use  of  the  library. 

In  this  connection,  the  work  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Public  Library  is  worthy 
of  study  and  emulation.  Grand  Rapids,  as 
all  know,  is  a furniture-making  city,  and  the 
library  is  proving  its  value  to  factory  em- 
ployers and  employes  alike  by  its  special  col- 
lection of  books  and  periodicals  on  furniture 
and  wood-working,  and  its  method  of  fur- 
nishing catalog  cards  of  these  to  persons 
interested,  at  a nominal  expense. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  advertising, 
no  matter  how  valuable  in  other  respects, 
will  not  of  itself  make  a library.  For  when 
all  has  been  said  and  done,  intelligent,  cheer- 
ful and  courteous  aid  rendered  to  those  who 
come  to  the  library  ranks  above  and  beyond 
everything. 
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REPORT  ON  LIBRARY  WORK  WITH  CHILDREN* 

By  Arabelle  H.  Jackson,  First  Assistant,  Children’s  Department,  Carnegie  Library, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


^INCE  the  program  for  this  meeting  of 
the  American  Library  Association  has 
teen  made  to  center  mainly  on  the  work  of 
the  larger  city  public  library  — its  relation 
to  the  city  as  a tax-supported  institution;  its 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  distinct  classes 
among  the  population  — it  is  very  fitting  that 
among  those  distinct  classes  the  needs  of  the 
children  should  be  considered. 

To  ascertain  what  is  being  done  for  chil- 
dren in  the  public  libraries  of  the  100  largest 
■cities  of  the  United  States  having  public 
libraries,  questions  were  sent  to  those  libraries 
late  in  April,  1906. 

The  questions  covered: 

Population. 

Yearly  appropriation  for  work  with  chil- 
dren. 

Organization  of  children’s  department  con- 
sidered as  a system  of  library  education  for 
all  the  children  of  the  community  and  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  administration  of  a 
single  children’s  room,  including  not  only 
supervision  of  a system  of  children’s  rooms, 
hut  also  work  with  schools,  homes,  co-opera- 
tion with  settlements  and  other  allied  agen- 
cies for  social  betterment.  These  questions  also 
covered  the  following  points  of  administra- 
tion in  both  children’s  departments  and  chil- 
dren’s rooms;  number  of  books  in  juvenile 
collection,  selection  of  books,  periodicals,  num- 
ber of  books  loaned,  age  limit,  guarantor,  as- 
sistants in  children’s  room,  charging,  discharg- 
ing, care  of  books,  discipline,  fines,  advertising 
books  through  bulletins,  story  hour,  etc. 

As  a result  of  the  too  sets  of  questions  sent 
■out,  82  libraries  were  heard  from,  six  returned 
the  questions  unanswered,  some  of  them,  as 
in  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  because  it  was 
impossible  to  answer  the  questions.  76  sent 
more  or  less  full  reports.  Grateful  apprecia- 

*Based on  questions  sent  to  the  public  libraries  of 
the  100  largest  cities  of  the  U.  S.  having  public 
libraries,  in  April,  1906. 


tion  and  thanks  are  due  those  libraries  that 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  undertak- 
ing, and  made  the  report  possible  by  sending 
in  such  full  answers.  Not  all  the  questions 
asked  are  reported  on  at  this  convention, 
but  those  of  general  vital  interest  in  chil- 
dren’s work  have  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
report. 

It  was  intended  to  ma’xe  an  exhibit  at  this 
convention  of  material  illustrating  library 
work  with  children  from  photographs,  book 
lists,  bulletins,  etc.,  which  were  requested  from 
the  libraries  to  which  questions  were  sent. 
While  some  libraries  sent  such  material,  there 
was  not  enough  received  for  an  exhibit. 
That  which  was  received  will  be  used  to  good 
advantage  by  the  Training  School  for  Chil- 
dren’s Librarians,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  the 
consent  of  the  libraries  that  sent  the  material. 

children’s  department 

60  libraries  report  that  they  have  a sepa- 
rate children’s  department.  The  majority  of 
these,  however,  have  each  but  a single  chil- 
dren’s room  with  the  juvenile  work  confined 
to  the  one  room. 

Some  of  the  answers  to  the  question  “What 
is  the.  scope  of  the  departmental  work?’’  may 
be  interesting  and  helpful  in  distinguishing 
between  an  organized  children’s  department 
and  a single  children’s  room. 

Scope  of  Large  Departments 

Brooklyn  Public  Library  says ; “The  super- 
intendent of  the  children’s  department  has 
charge  under  the  chief  librarian  of  the  buying 
of  books  for  the  children’s  rooms,  of  the  plan- 
ning, furnishing,  decorating  of  the  rooms. 
She  trains  the  assistants  in  the  work,  holds 
m.eetings  with  them  and  with  the  branch  li- 
brarians in  order  to  discuss  and  decide  upon 
questions  of  discipline,  methods  of  pushing 
the  best  books,  school  work,  story-telling,  etc. 
It  is  difficult  to  define  the  ‘scope’  — anything 
of  interest  to  young  people  in  the  library  may 
come  into  this  department.” 
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Cleveland,  0.,  Public  Library:  “Comprises 
the  selection  of  books  according  to  definite 
standards  of  value,  and  the  arrangement  for 
their  distribution  so  that  they  may  reach  the 
children  only  through  persons  who  can  judge 
the  child’s  individual  needs.  The  agencies 
for  distribution  are  the  libraries  through  ex- 
perienced children’s  librarians;  the  schools 
through  teachers  in  the  use  of  class  room  li- 
braries and  deposit  stations ; the  home 
through  carefully  selected  visitors  and  home 
libraries.  The  object  is  to  so  correlate  the 
agencies  that  books  may  be  within  reach  of  all 
children.  All  methods,  equipment  of  chil- 
dren’s rooms,  etc.,  belong  to  the  work  of  the 
department.”  i 

Philadelphia  Free  Library:  “The  depart- 
ment is  in  charge  of  a superintendent  who 
selects  and  trains  the  assistants  in  charge  of 
the  children’s  rooms  in  the  branch  libraries ; 
selects  all  books  purchased ; devises  methods 
of  work  and  co-operation  in  each  library;  di- 
rects the  story  hour  and  bulletin  work  and 
aims  to  promote  an  interest  in  children’s  read- 
ing in  other  educational  institutions  in  the 
city.” 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Carnegie  Library  reports 
the  “aim  of  the  Children’s  department  is 
the  giving  out  of  good  books  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  city  as  far  as  the  funds  w’ill  per- 
mit, especially  to  the  children  of  the  industrial 
and  foreign  classes,  through  the  following 
agencies;  children’s  rooms;  schools;  home 
libraries  and  reading  clubs;  deposit  stations, 
and  educational  institutions  such  as  settle- 
ments, etc.  This  department  has  charge  of  the 
selection  of  juvenile  books;  the  organization 
of  juvenile  distributing  agencies  for  the  city; 
the  selection  of  children’s  librarians ; the  plan- 
ning and  equipment  of  children’s  rooms ; the 
introduction  of  methods  for  library  work  with 
children;  and  the  compilation  of  printed  ma- 
terial for  the  use  of  children,  teachers,  and 
children’s  librarians;  it  also  has  the  direction 
of  the  Training  School  for  Children’s  Libra- 
rians. The  work  of  the  department  is  under 
the  direction  of_a  chief  of  department  who  is 
responsible  to  the  head  librarian.” 

Scope  of  Single  Children’s  Rooms 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pratt  Institute  Free  Li- 
brary: “The  children’s  department  has  a sep- 
arate room  to  which  all  boys  and  girls  under 
the  age  of  14,  who  join  the  library,  come  for 
their  books.  The  room  has  a collection  of 
about  3000  books  on  open  shelves  and  has  a 
registration  of  2867  members  since  September, 
IQ04,  when  the  last  re-registration  w^as  begun. 
The  room  is  provided  with  low  tables  and 
chairs  and  there  is  a collection  of  picture 
books.  These  may  be  used  in  the  room  by 
any  children,  w'hether  they  are  members  of  the 


library  or  not.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  a 
special  assistant.” 

Allegheny,  Pa.  Carnegie  Library:  “Thi& 
department  is  conducted  as  a separate  and  dis- 
tinct library.  Children  betw'een  the  ages  of 
6 and  15  years  may  avail  themselves  of  its 
privileges.” 

Some  of  the  special  features  belonging  to 
the  children’s  departments  mentioned  in  the- 
answers  to  this  question  by  various  libraries 
are;  protection  to  adults  and  the  direction 
and  guidance  of  children ; visiting  of 
mothers’  clubs  in  the  city  and  working  to 
establish  closer  relations  between  the  home 
and  the  children’s  department ; the  critical 
selection  of  juvenile  books;  circulation  of  a 
picture  collection;  giving  of  lectures  with 
lantern  slides,  travel  talks,  etc. ; the  use  of 
stereoscopes  mounted  on  a table  with  pic- 
tures constantly  on  exhibition.  One  library- 
gives  as  its  aim  that  no  child  shall  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  children’s  room  without  having 
been  given  books  helpful  on  the  subject  of 
which  he  is  in  quest. 

AMOUNT  OF  YEARLY  APPROPRIATION  DEVOTED  TO 
CHILDREN 

34  libraries  answered  the  question,  “What 
proportion  of  the  library  fund  is  spent,  on 
children?” 

9 referred  only  to  the  book  fund  in  their 
answer,  the  percentages  given  varying  from 
3%  to  33  1-3%. 

7 reported  20%  or  over  of  the  book  fund 
devoted  to  children. 

23  reported  on  general  appropriation,  in- 
cluding salaries  and  book  fund. 

These  percentages  varied  from  4^%  to 
50%. 

Of  these,  9 reported  20%  or  over;  ii  re- 
ported 10%  or  less  of  the  total  library  fund' 
spent  on  children. 

^ JUVENILE  BOOKS  IN  LIBRARY 

60  libraries  gave  the  number  of  juvenile 
circulating  books  separate  from  the  adult  cir- 
culating collection.  Of  those  so  reporting 
20  libraries  report  that  10%  or  less  of  their 
circulating  books  belong  to  the  juvenile  col- 
lection, two  of  these  reporting  3%,  one  4% 
and  two  5%. 

32  libraries  report  their  juvenile  collection. 
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as  ranging  from  ioj4  to  20%  of  the  total  cir- 
culating collection. 

8 report  20%  or  over,  three  of  which  give 
their  percentages  as  30^  or  over.  (These  in- 
clude, of  course,  all  juvenile  books  used  in 
school  work.)  The  highest  proportion  of 
juvenile  circulating  books  is  30%. 

SELECTION  OF  JUVENILE  BOOKS 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “Are  all  juve- 
nile books  read  before  purchase,  or  ordered 
through  reviews?”  the  Public  Library  of  Se- 
attle, Washington,  replies:  For  book  pur- 
chase, “All  known  methods  of  criticism  and 
censorship  are  used,  including  reviews,  read- 
ing usually,  and  censorship  of  other  most 
respected  libraries.  As  a last  resort  I think 
every  book  is  prayed  over.” 

Newark  (N.  /.)  Free  Public  Library  re- 
ports, “All  are  read  by  the  head  of  the  chil- 
dren’s department  and  some  by  a committee 
of  teachers.” 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Carnegie  Library  reports, 
“Juvenile  books  are  read  and  selected  by  the 
chief  of  the  children’s  department,  with  the 
exception  of  books  on  useful  arts,  natural 
science,  history  and  travel.  These  last  are 
referred  to  specialists  in  their  lines.” 

37  libraries  order  their  juvenile  books  from 
reviews,  13  read  part  of  the  books  ordered 
and  purchase  from  approved  lists,  9 read 
special  classes  of  books  only,  such  as  novels, 
doubtful  books  or  books  by  unknown  au- 
thors, and  13  read  all  books  before  pur- 
chase. 

PERIODICALS 

The  librarian  who  answered  the  question, 
“What  periodicals  and  magazines  do  you 
take  for  your  children?”  thus:  “St.  Nicholas, 
YoutNs  Companion  and  Amateur  Work. 
What  other  good  one  is  there?”  will  be  sur- 
prised to  know  that  64  other  periodicals  are 
taken  for  children  by  the  72  libraries  that  re- 
ported on  this  question. 

As  to  how  many  of  these  are  “good”  or 
suitable  for  children  he  shall  be  left  to  de- 
cide after  reading  the  list. 

The  number  of  periodicals  taken  in  any- 
one library  varies  from  one  to  21. 

The  following  magazines  are  taken  in  34 
or  more  libraries:  American  Boy  (34), 


Birds  and  Nature  (40),  Little  Folks  (36), 
St.  Nicholas  {72),  Youth’s  Companion  (70). 

The  other  periodicals  mentioned  in  the  re- 
ports are : 


Amateur  Work  (10) 

American  Ornithology 
Animal's  Defender 
Babyland 
Bird-Lore  (5) 

Boys  and  Girls  (8) 

Boy’s  Own  Paper 
Child  Garden 
Children's  Magazine  (3) 

Children’s  Museum  News  (3) 
Children  of  the  U.  S. 

Christian  Endeavor  World 
Collier’s  Weekly  (7) 

Country  Life  in  America 
Current  Events 
Forward 

Girls’  Own  Paper 
Golden  Age 
Golden  Days  (2) 

Harper’s  Weekly  (16) 

Holiday  Magazine  (3) 

Jabberwock  (4) 

Judge  (3) 

Kindergarten  Review 
Leslie’s  Weekly  (9) 

Life  (3) 

Little  Chronicle  (20) 

Manual  Training  Magazine  (2) 
Masters  in  Art  (3) 

Men  of  To-morrow 
Outing  (6) 

Our  Animal  Friends  (4) 

Our  Boys 

Our  Dumb  Animals  (12) 

Our  four-Footed  Friends 

Our  Young  Folks 

Outlook 

Path-finder 

Perry  Magazine  (6) 

Pets  and  animals 
Philatelic  West 
Pluck 

Popular  Mechanics  (8) 

Puck  (4) 

Recreation 

Review  of  Reviews  (2) 

Saturday  Evening  Post 
Scientific  American  (8) 

Scientific  American  supplement  (3) 
Searchlight  (9) 

Star 

Success  (s) 

Sunday-School  Times 
Sunshine  Bulletin 
Well  Spring  (2) 

World’s  Work 
Young  Americans  (2) 
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Young  Citizen 
Young  Folks 
Young  Idea  (4) 

Young  People’s  Weekly  (2) 

Youth  (10) 

NUMBER  OF  BOOKS  LOANED  TO  CHILDREN 

75  libraries  answered  the  question,  “How 
many  books  may  a child  draw  at  once?” 

49  libraries  loan  two  books  to  a child  at  a 
time,  23  of  which  allow  only  one  book  of 
fiction.  25  make  no  special  requirement  as 
to  the  book,  and  one  library  loans  a maga- 
zine in  addition  to  one  book  of  fiction  and 
one  of  non-fiction. 

18  libraries  loan  only  one  book  at  a time  to 
a child,  while  8 libraries  loan  one  book  as  a 
rule,  but  make  exception  in  cases  where 
books  are  needed  for  study  or  are  re- 
quested by  a teacher  for  the  child. 

AGE  LIMIT 

75  libraries  reported  on  the  question  of  age 
limit. 

36  have  no  age  limit  for  using  reading 

room  nor  for  drawing  books. 

23  require  ability  to  read  or  write  or  both. 

3 of  these  make  reading  alone  the  test. 
12  make  ability  to  sign  his  own  name 

the  only  test. 

8 require  some  knowledge  of  both 
reading  and  writing. 
i6  make  a definite  age  limit. 

2 of  these  do  not  loan  books  to  chil- 
dren who  are  below  the  third 
grade  in  school. 

4 make  10  years  the  age  limit  for 

drawing  books. 

7 make  12  years  the  limit  for  draw- 
ing books. 

I limits  use  of  reading  room  and  priv- 
ilege of  drawing  books  in  the 
juvenile  department  to  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6 and  15. 

I library  makes  9 to  18  years  the 
age  limit,  but  the  rule  is  flexible 
enough  to  extend  the  privilege  of 
drawing  books  to  any  child  who 
can  read. 

I limits  use  of  children’s  room  to 
those  between  7 and  14  years  of 
age. 


GUARANTOR 

Of  the  75  libraries  that  answered  the  ques- 
tion, “Do  you  demand  a guarantor  or  a pa- 
rent’s signature  on  the  juvenile  application 
blank?”  71  require  either  a parent’s  or  teach- 
er’s signature  or  a guarantor  for  the  child. 
The  other  4 request  a guarantor  or  parent’s 
signature,  but  do  not  always  require  it. 

ASSISTANTS  IN  CHILDREN’S  ROOMS 

62  libraries  answered  the  questions,  “How 
many  assistants  have  }'OU  to  one  children’s 
room?”  “Do  these  assistants  divide  their 
time  between  the  children’s  room  and  other 
departments  of  the  library?” 

44  libraries  have  one  or  more  assistants 
who  give  their  whole  time  to  chil- 
dren’s work. 

18  libraries,  including  those  of  some  of 
the  large  cities  with  welborganized 
children’s  departments,  require  the 
children’s  librarians  to  do  some 
desk  work  or  work  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  library. 

27  libraries  require  their  children’s  li- 
brarians to  do  routine  work  such  as 
pasting,  mending,  or  cataloging. 

8 libraries  require  cataloging  of  chil- 
dren’s books  only. 

25  libraries  report  that  no  pasting, 
mending,  nor  cataloging  is  done  by 
the  children’s  librarian  except  in 
emergency. 

38  libraries  have  assistants  in  the  chil- 
dren’s room  who  have  had  no  spe- 
cial training  for  their  work  with 
children. 

5  librarians  report  that  their  assistants 
in  the  children’s  room  have  re- 
ceived their  training  in  apprentice 
classes. 

3 libraries  have  assistants  who  have 
taken  courses  in  summer  library 
schools. 

17  libraries  have  one  or  more  children’s 
librarians  who  have  received  their 
training  in  a library  school;  29  of 
these  assistants  have  been  trained 
in  the  Training  School  for  Chil- 
dren’s Librarians,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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charging  and  discharging 

Of  the  67  libraries  that  answered  the  ques- 
tion, “Do  you  charge  and  discharge  books  in 
the  children’s  room?”  50  libraries  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  4 libraries  in  large  cities 
where  there  are  many  branches  report  that 
they  charge  and  discharge  books  in  the  chil- 
dren’s room  in  the  main  building  and  in  the 
branches  where  the  children’s  room  is  quite 
separate  from  the  adult  department,  but  in 
the  other  branches  the  charging  and  dis- 
charging is  done  at  the  main  desk.  7 libraries 
charge  books  in  children’s  room,  but  discharge 
them  at  the  main  desk;  while  in  6 libraries 
both  charging  and  discharging  are  done  at 
the  main  desk. 

care  of  books 

Some  of  the  answers  to  the  question, 
“What  methods  do  you  use  to  teach  children 
to  keep  books  in  good  condition  ?’’  are  as 
follows : 

Waterbury  Ct.  Silas  Bronson  Library: 
“Teach  care  of  books  by  label  pasted  in  books 
as  follows : 

‘Keep  this  book  clean. 

Do  not  turn  down  the  leaves. 

Do  not  write  in  it. 

If  injured  a fine  will  be  required.’ 

Also  rule  to  same  effect  on  card,  and  per- 
sonal effort.” 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Public  Library:  “Indi- 
vidual suggestion,  precept  and  practice,  care- 
ful explanation  of  the  .making  of  a book  in 
the  story  hour  and  wherever  the  children  are 
met  for  special  work.  There  are  no  ‘don’t’ 
signs  in  the  library.” 

Akron,  0.  Public  Library:  “Personal  su- 
pervision. Have  used  a slip  pasted  in  the 
book  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  new 
and  should  be  kept  clean.” 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pratt  Institute  Free  Li- 
brary: “The  pledge  in  our  register  reads,  ‘I 
promise  to  take  good  care  of  the  books  Tread 
here  and  of  those  I take  home.’  We  empha- 
size this  when  the  children  join  the  library, 
and  insist  upon  clean  hands  as  a preliminary 
always  to  taking  books.  We  also  try  to  note 
the  condition  of  books  when  they  are  re- 
turned and  to  fix  responsibility  for  damage  at 
once,  if  possible.” 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Public  Library:  “The  use  of 
the  washstand  is  frequently  suggested.  Book 
marks  are  distributed,  and  wrapping  paper 
and  cord  are  furnished.  Admission  to  the 


travel  talks  and  lectures  is  secured  through 
the  league  card.” 

Dayton,  O.,  Public  IJbrary  and  Museum: 
‘‘We  see  that  books  are  in  good  repair  when 
issued  and  watch  condition  when  returned, 
for  damage  and  soil,  fining  promptly  for 
same.  Book  covers  are  shellacked  and  result 
has  been  to  induce  better  care  for  both  inside 
and  outside  of  books.” 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Public  Library:  “Impose 
fines  for  carelessness.  Direct  to  washstand  in 
corner  — in  fact,  ‘reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  ’ ap- 
peal to  pride,  set  forth  the  ethics  of  good  cit- 
izenship in  the  matter  and  still  have  grimy 
finger-marked  books.” 

^ Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Public  Library: 
Rapids  is  relatively  a clean  city. 
When  children  come  with  dirty  hands  we  ask 
them  to  wash,  for  which  we  have  provision  at 
the  library.  By  precept  and  example  we  en- 
deavor to  teach  children  to  respect  books  sim- 
ply as  books.” 

Hartford,  Ct.,  Public  Library:  “Eternal 
vigilance  and  a Goop  verse.” 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Public  Library:  “Fining  for 
actual  damage  and  scolding.” 

Somerville,  Mass.,  Public  Library:  “Teach 
care  of  books  by  smiling  on  the  children.” 

Providence,  R.  L,  Public  IJbrary:  “Book 
marks.  This,  as  in  every  other  phase  of  li- 
brary work  with  children,  seems  in  our  ex- 
perience to  require  personal  work,  talking  and 
talking  and  patience.  We  lose  a valuable  con- 
nection in  having  our  return  of  books  else- 
where, as  we  miss  seeing  just  what  condition 
a book  is  in  which  is  returned  by  a child  to 
whom  we  are  about  to  issue  a second  book.” 

In  Salt  Lake  City  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  give  talks  to  the  pupils  at  least  once  a 
year  on  care  of  library  books. 

Milwaukee,  ll^is.,  Public  Library  posts  an 
honor  roll,  on  which  the  names  of  children 
returning  books  in  good  condition  a certain 
number  of  times  are  entered,  and  marks  care- 
ful borrowers’  cards  with  a big  C honor  mark. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  Public  Library  invites  the 
children  at  certain  times  to  assist  in  repairing- 
books,  and  gives  lectures  on  bookmaking  and 
care  of  books. 

DISCIPLINE 

In  discussing  the  question  of  discipline,  43 
libraries  report  little  or  no  trouble  with  law- 
nessness  or  neighborhood  gangs.  Some  of 
the  reasons  given  for  this  happy  state  are  the 
following ; 
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Camden,  N.  /.,  Free  Public  Library:  “No 
trouble  with  neighborhood  gangs  because  of 
the  boys’  and  girls’  Reading  Fraternities  con- 
ducted by  the  librarian  with  the  aid  of  boy 
and  girl  officers. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pratt  Institute  Free  Li- 
brary: “Orderly  behavior  in  the  library  is  a 
pretty  well  established  tradition  which  the 
children  who  are  old  members  pass  on  to  the 
new  ones.  . . . One  must  distinguish,  too,  be- 
tween wilful  lawlessness  and  animal  spirits. 
We  have  a playground  outside  which  usually 
solves  the  latter  problem.” 

Philadelphia  Free  Library:  “In  most  sections 
of  the  city  it  is  found  that  the  authority  of  the 
librarian-in-charge  and  the  janitor,  who  is  a 
special  officer  in  uniform,  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  maintain  perfect  order  in  the  children’s 
room.” 

17  libraries  report  more  or  less  difficulty 
in  keeping  order  in  the  children’s  room. 
Among  the  methods  of  securing  good  be- 
havior : 

Cleveland,  0.,  Public  Library  reports  among 
other  methods  of  discipline  “Co-operation 
with  the  juvenile  court;  boys  have  been 
reported  to  court  and  reprimanded  by  the 
judge  for  disturbance  outside  of  the  build- 
ing.” 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Carnegie  Library:  “Con- 
trol of  lawlessness  depends  largely  upon  the 
branch  librarian  and  her  children’s  librarian. 
Each  children’s  librarian  has  been  trained  for 
work  with  children  and  has  been  given  in- 
struction in  the  best  recognized  methods.  As 
a rule  the  gang  is  controlled  through  the 
leader,  and  individual  offenders  are  tempor- 
arily deprived  of  use  of  card  or  reading-room. 
Other  methods  are  used  as  occasion  demands. 
The  location  of  the  library  has  much  to  do 
with  the  question  of  discipline.  This  problem 
cannot  be  the  same  in  a library  situated  in  a 
residential  section  and  in  one  in  a down  town 
or  a tenement  district.” 

FINES 

70  libraries  charge  the  same  fine  for  overdue 
books  for  adult  and  juvenile  readers. 

50  libraries  charge  2 cents  a day  fine. 

6 libraries  charge  i cent  a day. 

14  libraries  charge  from  2 cents  a day  with 
an  increased  fine  after  the  second  or 
third  day,  to  5 cents  a day. 

5 libraries  charge  2 cents  a day  to  adults, 
but  only  i cent  a day  to  juvenile  read- 
ers. 


19  libraries  never  remit  fines,  but  three  of 
these  allow  children  to  work  them  out. 
II  libraries  very  yarely,  on  special  occasions 
or  for  special  reasons  do  remit  fines. 
The  policy  of  45  libraries  is  to  remit  fines 
as  it  seems  advisable,  and  allow  children 
to  work  them  out  when  possible. 

62  libraries  allow  children  to  pay  fines  and' 
damages  by  instalment  if  the  circum- 
stances warrant  it. 

9 never  allow  fines  or  damages  to  be  paid 
by  instalment. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Free  Public  Library  reports, 
“Often  allow  children  to  bring  another 
book  in  place  of  one  damaged  or  lost.” 
40  libraries  in  special  cases  allow  children 
to  draw  books  before  the  entire  fine  is 
paid,  while  in. 

31  libraries  the  card  privilege  ceases  when 
the  fine  accrues. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Osterhout  Library  re- 
ports that  a,bout  5%  of  their  juvenile 
cards  are  held  up  by  unpaid  fines ; Sag- 
inaw, Mich.,  Public  Library  reports 
10% ; Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Carnegie  Li- 
brary reports  14% ; Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library  reports 
15% ; Paterson,  N.  J.,  Free  Public 
Library  and  Allegheny,  Pa.,  Carnegie 
Free  Public  Library  16% ; Waterbury, 
Conn.,  Silas  Bronson  Library  20% ; 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Free  Public  Library 
24%.  New  York  Public  Library  esti- 
mates the  number  of  juvenile  cards  held 
up  by  unpaid  fines  at  15,000;  but  as  the 
total  number  of  juvenile  readers  is  not 
given,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  percentage  is  higher  or 
lower  than  that  of  other  libraries. 

The  question  of  fines  is  one  that  is  caus- 
ing a great  deal  of  thought  in  many  libraries. 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Public  Library  says,  “By  act- 
ual count  a year  ago  we  found  that  nearly 
1-3  of  the  cards  in  the  drawers  bore  fines. 
It  was  then  that  the  fine  was  changed  to  i 
cent  by  an  action  of  the  trustee,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a time  alternative  will  be  al- 
lowed this  year.” 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  Carnegie  Free  Library  re- 
ports, “I  have  found  the  fine  system  a great 
detriment  to  the  work.  Out  of  2500  cards 
issued  during  the  past  year  400  cards  have 
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been  left  with  fines  unpaid,  and  thus  400  chil- 
dren have  been  practically  driven  from  the 
library  through  their  inability  to  meet  the 
charges.” 

In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Carnegie  Library  the 
question  has  become  of  so  great  importance 
that  it  is  under  special  consideration  with  the 
object  of  devising  some  system  to  replace  the 
one  now  in  force.  It  is  thought  that  since  in 
8 years  14  % of  the  children’s  cards  have 
been  held  up  by  unpaid  fines,  it  is  likely  that 
some  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  system  to 
advantage. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Public  Library  charges  2 
cents  a day  for  fines ; allows  children  to 
work  out  fines  or  to  pay  fines  by  instalments ; 
allows  one  book  to  be  drawn  before  fine  is 
paid.  If  the  child  paying  by  instalment  does 
not  continue  to  bring  his  penny  each  time, 
his  card  privilege  is  withdrawn. 

ADVERTISING  BOOKS 

58  libraries  use  picture  bulletins  as  a means 
of  advertising  children’s  books.  The  special 
objects  held  in  mind  in  making  picture  bul- 
letins are  to  lead  children  to  read  better 
books;  to  illustrate  the  story  hour;  to  bring 
certain  subjects  before  the  children  in  an  at- 
tractive form;  to  supplement  the  work  of 
schools  in  special  subjects;  to  emphasize  cur- 
rent events  and  anniversaries ; to  instruct  by 
pictures ; to  develop  the  artistic  faculty,  and 
to  beautify  the  room. 

Another  method  of  advertising  the  chil- 
dren’s books  that  one  especially  wants 
children  to  read  is  through  the  story  hour; 
39  libraries  already  hold  story  hours,  21  re- 
porting that  they  do  not.  Some  libraries  are 
telling  miscellaneous  fairy  tales,  myths,  ani- 
mal stories,  holiday  stories,  stories  of  valor 
and  bravery,  classic  stories  and  legends,  while 
other  libraries  are  telling  carefully  planned 
series  of  stories  such  as  the  following : he- 
roes of  mythology,  plant  and  animal  life, 
children  of  different  nations,  famous  men  in 
history  and  their  deeds,  famous  artists  and 
their  masterpieces,  well-known  stories  and 
their  authors,  travellers  from  Marco  Polo  to 
Perry,  Arthurian  legend's,  Greek  and  Norse 
myths,  stories  from  the  Nibelungenlied, 
legends  of  Charlemagne,  Robin  Hood  stories, 
and  stories  from  Shakespeare. 


There  seem  to  be  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct objects  held  by  libraries  conducting 
story  hours. 

1.  To  entertain  and  instruct  children,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  answer: 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pratt  Institute  Free  Li- 
brary: “Its  purpose  (that  of  the  story  hour) 
is  to  give  the  children  the  enjoyment  that 
comes  from  hearing  stories,  and  incidentally 
to  broaden  their  interests.” 

2.  To  lead  children  to  books.  Notice  the 
following  statements : 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Public  Library:  “There 
is  no  formal  organization  of  a story  hour 
planned  for  the  library  system.  About  10  of 
the  children’s  librarians  are  telling  stories. 
Their  object,  to  lead  the  children  to  better 
taste  in  reading  and  to  better  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples.” 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Public  Library:  “The  pur- 
pose of  the  story  hour  is  to  present  stories 
that  may  be  found  in  books  in  such  a way  as 
to  lead  to  an  interest  in  the  books.” 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Public  Library:  “To 
lead  the  children  to  read  books  that  they 
would  not  otherwise  read  if  left  to  them- 
selves.” 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Public  Library:  “To 
introduce  children  to  books  and  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  the  best  in  literature.” 

Portland,  Ore.,  Library  Association:  “To 
direct  the  reading  of  children  to  special  lines 
or  classes.” 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Carnegie  Library:  “To  di- 
rect to  better  reading,  especially  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  imaginative  and  romantic  forms 
of  literature,  chiefly  classics.  This  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  only  legitimate  use  of  the  story 
hour  in  public  library  work.” 

Some  of  the  other  methods  of  advertising 
books  mentioned  by  different  libraries  are 
school  exhibits  in  the  library,  book-lists  on 
special  subjects,  sometimes  sent  to  schools. 
Wisconsin  book-marks ; newspaper  notices ; 
the  posting  in  bulletin  form  of  decorated 
book  covers ; travel  talks  and  other  lectures 
illustrated  by  stereopticon ; vacation  lists, 
a certificate  being  given  to  all  who  read  6 
or  more  books  on  the  list;  new  books  dis- 
played advantageously;  reading  circles;  and 
boys’  and  girls’  reading  fraternities. 

Cleveland,  0.,  Public  Library  — “The  Chil- 
dren’s Leaf,  published  four  or  five  times  a 
year,  which  has  one  or  more  lists  of  books 
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a story  (reprint)  which  is  not  otherwise  a' 
cessible  to  children,  and  one  or  more  good 
poems.  The  Children’s  Leaf  is  given  away 
at  the  schools  and  from  the  children’s  room. 
Other  methods  are  the  use  of  book  marks, 
bulletins,  reading  circles  and  the  picture  tiles 
decorating  the  mantelpieces  of  three  of  the 
branch  children’s  rooms.” 

The  last  but  most  important  method  of 
advertising  children’s  books  is  the  personal 
work  of  the  children’s  librarian  and  her 
effort  to  see  that  all  children  who  come  to 
the  library  for  books  have  those  suited  to 
their  needs,  as  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Public 
Library  reports  — “We  rely  principally  on 
steady  personal  work  with  children  in  the 
room ; we  visit  schools  and  interest  teachers, 
and  occasionally  talk  to  parents  at  their 
meetings.” 

Neio  York  City  Public  Library  — “In  every 
class  room  within  this  library’s  jurisdiction 
(notices)  are  posted.  In  many  schools  the 
principal  talks  to  the  pupils  about  the  branch 
nearest.  At  the  same  time  having  the  teach- 
ers give  the  children  application  blanks.  Per- 
sonal visits  of  teachers  with  their  pupils  are 
very  strongly  urged.” 

WORK  WITH  SCHOOLS 

37  libraries  have  a separate  collection  of 
books  for  use  in  schools.  Two  others 
supply  schools  from  the  travelling  li- 
brary department 

27  libraries  make  work  with  schools  a part 
of  the  work  of  the  children’s  depart- 
ment. 

48  libraries  send  books  to  public  schools. 

24  to  private  schools. 

17  to  parochial  schools. 

14  to  Sunday  schools,  and 

22  to  other  educational  institutions. 

Of  the  36  libraries  which  supply  schools 
from  a separate  collection  of  books  all  but 
two  have  a general  collection,  which,  how- 
ever, represents  only  the  better  books  for 
children.  The  Brooklyn  Public  Library  says, 
in  this  connection,  “We  think  that  in  loaning 
small  sets  we  ought  to  keep  a higher  stand- 
ard than  in  a room  with  hundreds  of  books.” 
Of  the  46  libraries  reporting  on  the  ques- 
tion, “In  what  way  do  you  teach  the  use  of 


catalogs,  indexes  and  reference  books  to  the 
pupils  of  the  ward  schools?”  24  do  the  work 
only  in  individual  cases  as  the  children  come 
to  the  library,  20  give  systematic  instruction 
to  classes  either  in  the  library  or  in  the 
schools,  while  in  three  cases  instruction  is 
given  in  the  normal  or  high  school  of  the 
city  by  the  school  librarian. 

For  fuller  information  in  regard  to  work 
with  schools  see  Library  Journal  and  Public 
Libraries,  especially  a report  prepared  by 
Miss  Doren  for  the  St.  Louis  conference. 

HOME  libraries 

10  libraries  report  that  they  conduct  one  or 
more  home  libraries.  In  Providence, 
R.  I.,  the  public  library  co-operates  with 
the  associated  charities.  The  library  has 
^the  care  of  these  home  libraries,  helps 
in  purchasing  new  books,  and  loans, 
books  from  the  general  collection. 

In  the  following  libraries  home  library- 
work  is  in  charge  of  the  children’s  depart- 
ment : 

Utica,  N.  Y 2 home  libraries. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  5 “ “ 

Detroit,  Mich 6 “ “ 

Youngstown,  0 6 “ 

Cincinnati,  0 18  “ “ 

Cleveland,  0 20  “ “ 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 32  “ “ 

8 libraries  conduct  reading  clubs  for  boys- 
and  girls  outside  the  library  building. 

5 libraries  purchase  books  for  home  library 
work  from  the  regular  library  fund. 

2 use  books  purchased  from  the  regular 
fund  and  some  donated;  while  3 depemf 
entirely  upon  gifts  in  the  form  of  memo- 
rial libraries  or  otherwise. 

This  is  not  in  any  sense  a report  on  the- 
subject  of  home  library  work.  This  work  is- 
carried  on  in  many  cities  and  states  from 
which  no  report  was  received.  The  facts 
given  are  limited  to  those  received  in  the- 
reports. 

SETTLEMENTS  AND  ALLIED  AGENCIES 

23  libraries  send  books  to  settlements  and  S 
assist  in  the  story  hour  at  th.e-  settler 
ments. 

13  send  books  to  playgrounds. 

13  send  books  to  vacation  schools. 
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Some  of  the  other  institutions  for  social 
betterment  with  which  libraries  work  are  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  city  mis- 
sions, boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  orphan  asylums, 
boys’  industrial  reform  schools  and  Sunday 
schools,  bath  houses,  the  detention  room  for 
juvenile  court,  settlements,  school  houses, 
newsboys’  home,  playgrounds  and  vacation 
schools  are  also  used  for  the  distribution  of 
books  to  children. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  76  cities  from  which  reports  were 
received  filled  out  so  that  they  were  available 
for  this  report,  the  number  of  children  be- 
tween 5 and  14  years  of  age  is  16  % of  the 
total  population  of  those  cities.  In  the  67 
libraries  which  reported  adult  and  juvenile 
circulation  for  the  past  year  separately,  the 
juvenile  circulation  was  31  % of  the  whole. 

Since  it  is  true  that  16  % of  the  population 
representing  the  children  who  are  patrons  of 
the  children’s  department,  is  doing  31  % of 
the  home  reading  in  these  67  cities,  is  it  not 
worth  while  for  librarians  who  are  anxious 
to  make  their  librarians  of  as  great  value  as 
possible  in  their  cities  to  give  considerable 
time  and  thought  to  work  with  children?  The 


reports  show  that  some  libraries  are  making 
ample  provision  for  this  work ; but  the  fact 
that  42  libraries  out  of  the  76  reporting  were 
unable  to  estimate  what  proportion  of  their 
funds  is  devoted  to  work  with  children  — 
that  part  of  their  population  which  is  doing 
31  % of  their  home  reading — shows  that  they 
have  not  devoted  much  thought  to  this  class 
of  readers.  Of  the  34  libraries  that  estimated 
the  proportion  of  funds  spent  for  children, 
16  report  less  than  20%,  some  reporting  as 
low  at  3 % and  4H  %.  Those  20  libraries 
that  report  10  % or  less  of  their  circulating 
books  as  belonging  to  their  juvenile  depart- 
ment are  providing  a very  limited  collection 
for  31  °Jo  ot  the  reading  done. 

It  is  true  that  library  work  with  children 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  of  develop- 
ment and  the  work  in  some  places  is  open  to 
the  charge  of  sentimentalism.  These  facts 
cannot  be  denied;  but  if  the  results  already 
shown  have  been  obtained  while  the  work  is 
in  this  stage,  we  must  see  what  the  possibil- 
ities are  wherever  the  work  is  put  on  a 
sound  educational  basis,  and  wherever  this 
work  can  be  put  in  charge  of  those  fit- 
ted by  temperament  and  training  to  work 
with  children. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  LIBRARY  A MORAL  FORCE 

By  Clara  Whitehill  Hunt,  Superintendent  of  Children’s  Department,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 

Public  Library 


'J'HE  subject  I have  chosen  is  the  theme 
around  which  all  discussions  have,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  revolved  from  the  time 
that  the  children’s  department  of  the  public 
library  first  came  into  being.  Yet  because  of 
its  very  taken-for-grantedness  it  is  some- 
times buried  under  discussions  of  matters 
which,  after  all,  are  merely  devices,  so  that 
it  seems  to  be  not  out  of  place  now  and  then 
to  hark  back  to  a simple  reiteration  of  foun- 
dation principles.  To  those  of  us  who  have 
been  in  the  profession  for  years  certain  be- 
liefs and  aims  are  so  a matter  of  course  that 
we  have  left  off  talking  about  them,  forgetting 
that  our  new  people  coming  on  and  the  laity 


whom  it  is  our  duty  to  teach  have  not  been 
through  the  slow  process  of  educating  which 
has  made  these  ideals  enter  into  our  grain. 
And  one  day,  while  we  are  looking  about  for 
some  new  thing  to  engage  attention,  we  find, 
to  our  amazement,  that  these  cherished  ideals 
which  we  supposed  had  been'  accepted  past 
question  are  not  held  by  all  our  fellow- work- 
ers even,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  convince 
them  that  we  have  a right  to  claim  that  they 
are  the  foundation  truths  on  which  we  must 
build. 

This  is  a great  age  for  pendulum  swinging. 
Yesterday  the  doctors  told  us  that  we  should 
boil  drinking  water  to  kill  typhoid  fever 
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germs.  To-day  we  read  of  an  expert’s  claim 
that  by  so  doing  we  are  increasing  the  dan- 
ger of  communicating  the  disease.  We  had 
supposed  that  in  our  profession  it  was  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  books  make  a very  positive 
and  lasting  impression  upon  a child’s  thought 
and  conduct,  an  impression  that,  however 
unconsciously  felt  by  the  child  himself,  has 
a large  part  in  shaping  his  character  for  all 
time.  Yet  to-day  we  hear  people  in  our  own 
ranks  say  they  do  not  believe  that  books 
have  any  influence  on  children,  while  others 
apparently  do  not  think  it  matters  much  what 
sort  of  books  a child  reads  at  certain  stages 
of  his  development.  We  see  on  library  lists 
of  children’s  books,  instead  of  constant  em- 
phasis of  the  best  old  standbys,  titles  which 
perhaps  may  not  be  classed  as  utter  trash,  yet 
which  are  hopelessly  mediocre  — pot-boilers 
dashed  off  by  uninspired  writers  who  know 
that  the  libraries  will  encourage  the  children 
to  imitate  their  elders  in  crying  “Haven’t  you 
something  new?” 

So  we  must  be  pardoned  for  talking  upon  a 
worn  out  theme.  For  we  do  most  earnestly 
believe  in  the  power  of  books  to  affect  the 
soul  of  a child.  Even  if  we  were  skeptical 
from  looking  into  our  own  experience,  we  do 
not  feel  that  our  experience  is  broad  enough 
or  deep  enough  to  justify  our  questioning 
the  assertions  of  the  greatest  educators  and 
scholars  of  our  day  and  of  the  past.  Grant- 
ing without  foolish  argument  that  these 
people  know  whereof  they  speak,  accepting 
their  declaration  that  books  have  a powerful 
influence  upon  the  child,  what  sort  of  an  in- 
fluence shall  the  librarian  endeavor  to  exert? 
What  standard  must  the  books  chosen  for 
the  children’s  shelves  reach  up  to  ? How 
shall  he  decide  what  to  leave  out? 

Let  us  inquire  first  what  is  the  chief 
aim  in  the  education  of  the  child  as  voiced 
by  the  greatest  educators  of  our  day.  It  is 
the  moral  aim,  the  purpose  that  looks  toward 
the  character  building  of  the  child.  All  the 
wealth  poured  into  the  generous  support  of 
the  public  schools,  all  the  thought  expended 
in  working  out  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing, the  most  hygienic  plans  for  school  build- 
ings, all  the  books  written  and  the  meetings 
held  to  discuss  the  thousand  and  one  lines  of 
activity  which  the  great  public  schools  are 


following  to-day  — these  all  have  for  their 
underlying  thought,  for  their  ultimate  end  the 
making  of  men,  not  of  mathematicians ; the 
building  of  well-rounded  character,  not  the 
manufacture  of  intellectual  motors.  The 
state  is  so  educating  its  youth  for  the  sake  of 
its  own  welfare,  for  the  very  preservation  of 
its  national  existence,  because  it  knows  that 
history  is  full  of  examples  of  the  instability 
of  empires  whose  walls  were  reared  upon 
foundations  of  mere  wealth  and  force  of  arms 
and  even  of  intellectual  power,  and’  of  the 
splendid  growth  of  those  nations  whose  citi- 
zens were,  in  the  main,  men  of  moral  worth. 
The  wise  men  of  our  day,  taking  this  lesson 
to  heart,  compel  the  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren at  school  during  the  formative  years  of 
their  lives,  and  they  are  thus  showing  their 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  “training  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go.” 

One  of  the  strangest  and  most  alarming 
signs  of  the  times  that  we  who  are  interested 
in  children  have  to  notice  is  the  idea  which 
seems  rooted  in  the  American  parent’s  mind 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  train  a child  to  be 
anything  but  the  sort  of  young  animal  he  iS 
inclined  to  be  of  his  own  free  will ; or  that 
this  would  not  be  desirable  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. Seemingly  the  creed  of  the  young  pa- 
rent of  our  land  is,  “Give  a child  a good 
heritage  and  good  example  and  then  let  him 
grow  spontaneously.  Do  not  thwart  him,  do 
not  cross  his  will,  don’t  compel  him  to  do 
what  he  isn’t  interested  in  doing  or  you  will 
make  of  him  a mere  machine.”  The  parents 
have  caught  echoes  of  the  excellent  principles 
acted  upon  in  the  educating  of  children  to- 
day — such  as  working  from  a child’s  inter- 
ests, using  his  instinct  for  play  as  a means  of 
educating  him,  respecting  a child’s  individu- 
ality, never  trying  to  break  his  will  — and 
catching  the  surface  smattering  without  the 
underlying  purpose  they  have  swung  far  from 
the  old  Puritan’s  stern  methods  that  pro- 
duced men  of  such  fibre  as  made  our  nation 
what  it  is,  and  have  let  their  children  grow 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  with  just 
the  results  that  one  finds  in  a flower  garden 
left  to  itself.  It  seems  incomprehensible  that 
one  who  understands  well  the  laws  that  gov- 
ern the  successful  raising  of  vegetables  and 
flowers,  the  training  of  animals,  even  the  ne- 
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cessity  for  intelligent  care  of  a machine  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  good  condition,  can  at  the 
same  time  fancy  that  a human  soul  can  attain 
its  highest  development  if  “left  to  grow  spon- 
taneously.” 

Take  a child  of  even  the  best  heritage  and 
■environment  — isn’t  it  “human  nature’’  for 
him  to  want  the  best  for  liimself?  And  did 
.any  one  ever  see  a child  learn  to  be  unselfish 
from  the  example  of  his  mother,  who  invari- 
ably sacrificed  herself  and  gave  up  the  best 
to  him?  There  are  children  so  well  born 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  to  be 
anything  but  truthful  and  “square”  in  their 
dealings.  Most  little  children  are  transpa- 
rent, but  how  quickly  they  learn  to  deceive, 
either  from  fear  or  for  their  advantage  in 
;Some  way;  and  how  are  we  to  make  them  feel, 
but  by  teaching,  that  the  absolute  foundations 
of  decent  living  depend  upon  a deep  regard 
for  the  sacredness  of  a man’s  word  ? 

Children  are  not  going  to  grow  up  to  be 
men  and  women  of  purity  and  strength  of 
character,  unselfish,  true,  brave,  considerate 
•of  others  unless  we  use  every  possible  effort 
to  train  them  to  those  ideals  and  principles 
and  to  the  habit  of  self-control ; and  unless 
we  do  this  by  “precept  upon  precept,  precept 
upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line, 
here  a little  and  there  a little.”  And  the  coi- 
merstone  of  such  training  is  to  be  found  in  the 
simple,  old-fashioned,  moss-covered  word 
Obedience!  Heredity  and  environment  are 
beyond  count  valuable,  but  librarians  and 
school  teachers  well  know  that  it  is  not  alone 
from  the  tenement  of  the  poor  immigrant 
but  from  the  homes  of  well-to-do  Americans 
of  upright  character  that  many  of  our  most 
lawless,  disrespectful,  destructive  and  unreli- 
able children  come.  A child  who  has  gen- 
erally been  allowed  to  “have  his  own  way” 
from  the  time  he  found  he  could  get  any- 
thing he  wanted  by  screaming  for  it,  will  nat- 
urally be  a troublesome  member  of  society 
and  will  surely  be  a less  valuable  citizen  than 
•one  who  has  been  brought  up  to  that  “habit- 
uation to  obedience”  in  which,  as  Carlyle  says, 
“‘it  was  beyond  measure  safer  to  err  by  ex- 
•cess  than  by  defect.”  “Obedience,”  he  goes 
on  to  say,  “is  our  universal  duty  and  destiny; 
wherein  whoso  will  not  bend  must  break; 
Ttoo  early  and  too  thoroughly  we  cannot  be 


trained  to  know  that  Would  in  this  world 
of  ours  is  as  mere  zero  to  Should,  and  for 
most  part  as  smallest  fraction  to  Shall.”  And 
so,  when  Teufelsdrockh  writes  of  his  stern 
upbringing  he  concludes,  “Hereby  was  laid 
for  me  the  basis  of  worldly  Discretion,  nay 
of  Morality  itself.” 

The  pendulum  must  swing  back  nearer  the 
old  ways,  and  we  who  have  to  do  with  chil- 
dren must  expect  them  even  as  children  to 
behave  as  creatures  with  souls,  as  beings  who 
are  daily  preparing  to  become  men  and  wo- 
men ; or  we  shall  continue  to  have  worse  ex- 
posures in  our  national  life  than  we  are  hav- 
ing to-day  of  the  selfish  cruelty  of  those 
whose  first  aim  is  to  ‘‘get  rich  quick,”  the  dis- 
honesty rampant  in  businesss  and  politics,  the 
criminal  neglect  to  safeguard  human  life 
which  are  so  fearfully  common.  The  child 
who  “looks  out  for  Number  One”  is  going  to 
keep  on  doing  it  as  a man,  and  that  child  may 
be  the  spoiled  darling  of  parents  whose  own 
standards  of  life  are  high,  but  who  could  not 
bear  to  punish  him  when  he  needed  correc- 
tion for  his  own  good,  who  never  denied  him 
a whim  if  they  could  grant  it  at  any  cost,  un- 
til the  child,  grown  to  manhood,  suffers  from 
having  failed  to  acquire  early  the  habit  of 
self-control,  the  world  suffers  from  the  self- 
ishness of  him  who  has  grown  up  with  the 
idea  that  his  wishes  must  be  first.  The  beau- 
tiful things  that  are  done  in  our  day  to  make 
children  happy,  the  difference  in  this  genera- 
tion’s attitude  toward  them  — • that  lovely  atti- 
tude of  sympathy  and  fellowship  in  which  we 
rejoice  — have  carried  with  them  a tendency 
to  look  upon  a child  as  an  irresponsible 
creature  for  so  many  of  the  formative  years 
of  his  life  that  by  the  time  a parent  wakes  up 
to  the  need  of  his  being  taught,  the  golden  op- 
portunity is  lost.  There  is  one  of  Mrs. 
Evving’s  sayings  that  every  father  and  mother 
and  every  worker  with  children  should 
ponder  well.  A mother,  speaking  in  excuse 
of  her  boy’s  selfishness,  said,  “One  can’t  ex- 
pect boys  to  consider  things.  Boys  will  be 
boys,  you  know.”  And  her  brother  replied, 
“Too  true,  Geraldine.  Ye  don’t  expect  it. 
Worse  luck  1 I assure  you.  I’d  be  aghast  at 
the  brutes  we  men  can  be  if  I wasn’t  more 
amazed  that  we’re  as  good  as  we  are  when 
the  best  and  gentlest  of  your  sex  — the 
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moulders  of  our  childhood,  the  desire  of  our 
manhood,  demand  so  little  for  all  that  you 
alone  can^give.  There  were  conceivable  uses 
in  women  preferring  the  biggest  brutes  of 
barbarous  times  — but  it’s  not  so  now ; and 
boys  will  be  civilized  boys,  and  men  will  be 
civilized  men,  sweet  sister,  when  you  do  ex- 
pect it;  and  when  your  grace  and  favor  are 
the  rewards  of  nobleness  and  not  the  easy 
prize  of  selfishness  and  savagery.” 

Is  any  one  here  thinking  “What  have  these 
pessimistic  ravings  of  this  twin  ^ister  to  the 
proverbial  old  maid  who  always^,  has  good 
advice  to  shower  upon  parents,  to  do  with 
the  work  of  the  public  library  and  the  selec- 
tion of  books  for  the  children’s  room?” 

To  my  mind  the  connection  is  clear.  We' 
claim  for  the  children’s  library  the  possibility, 
the  duty  of  being  a moral  force  in  the  com- 
munity. Unless  we,  as  educators,  are  fully 
alive  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
American  child's  growing  up  to  be  the  sort 
of  citizen  the  country  needs,  we  shall  not  be 
energetic  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  young  peo- 
ple get  nothing  but  good  from  our  contact 
with  them  through  the  library.  Unless  we 
feel  that  the  lawless  disregard  for  public 
property  shown  by  the  broken  glass  of  the 
street  signs  which  have  been  used  as  targets 
by  the  boys  of  our  city  is  a serious  indica- 
tion for  the  future ; unless  we  look  ahead  to 
the  results  that  are  inevitable  when  a child 
is  expected  to  have  so  little  sense  of  respon- 
sibility that  he  is  not  severely  corrected  for 
throwing  stones  at  a passing  trolley  car;  un- 
less we  hold  that  the  attempt  to  evade  a two 
cent  fine  for  an  overdue  book  is  of  a piece 
with  the  lack  of  honor  which  prompts  the 
older  person  to  make  all  he  can  at  the 
expense  of  people  less  sharp  than  himself: 
unless  we  realize  that  our  children  are  ab- 
sorbing from  the  very  air  to-day  the  false  and 
debasing  idea  that  “success”  means  “making 
money”;  unless  we  are  willing  to  be  laughed 
at  for  taking  ourselves  so  seriously  and  pro- 
ceed to  take  ourselves  more  seriously  we 
shall  not  be  the  nursery  of  good  citizenship 
we  are  meant  to  be. 

There  is  much  that  may  be  done  in  this 
matter  of  citizen  training  through  the  per- 
sonality of  the  workers  in  the  library,  but 
we  do  not  begin  to  have  the  opportunity  of 


the  school  teacher  in  this  regard,  and  we- 
must  rely  mainly  for  our  power  for  good 
upon  what  the  child  absorbs  from  the  books, 
he  finds  on  the  shelves.  And  it  is  here  I feel 
that  librarians  as  a body  are  not  always  loud 
and  insistent  enough  that  our  children  shall 
find  no  book  on  the  shelves  of  which  the- 
highest  we  can  say  for  it  is  that  it  is  of  no 
particular  harm.  We  demand  that  each  book, 
be  of  some  particular  good. 

We  believe  that  we  have  a part  to  play  in>. 
helping  our  boys  grow  up  to  be  honorable, 
strong,  clean,  manly,  gentle  men,  men  not 
too  conceite_d,  not  lazy  either  in  mental  or 
physical  habit,  men  who  think  more  of  being 
faithful  in  little  than  showy  in  big  affairs,  men 
whose  ideals  and  whose  influence,  whether 
exerted  as  statesmen  or  hod-carriers,  will  be- 
such  as  to  help  keep  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  our  land  purer.  We  want  our  girls  to  care 
not  only  to  be  attractive  to  look  upon  but  to 
have  just  as  high  standards  of  courage  and 
honor  as  we  shall  demand  of  our  boys,  to  be 
sensible  and  broad  minded,  modest  and  wo- 
manly, to  be  truly  well  bred,  ambitious  to- 
be  useful,  to  hold  cheery  and  wholesome 
views  of  life.  We  know  that  every  book  we 
give  these  boys  and  girls  will  have  some  ef- 
fect in  changing,  shaping,  strengthening  their 
ideals  and  so  moulding  their  habits  and  char- 
acter. We  all  admit  enough  of  belief  in  this 
to  eliminate  from  our  libraries  the  class  of 
books  usually  designated  by  the  color  of  their 
covers  and  their  price  mark  — one  dime,. 
But  we  sometimes  neglect  to  take  into  account 
the  insidious  mischief  which  the  steady  read- 
ing of  the  mediocre  books  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  “harmless”  is  doing  our  boys  and  girls. 

Is  there  no  moral  harm  resulting  from  the 
mental  laziness  which  becomes  an  iron-bound 
habit  with  the  child  who  reads  volume  after 
volume  and  series  after  series  of  an  author 
whose  morals  may  be  good  but  who  hasn't  a . 
particle  of  ability  to  put  anything  really 
strong,  vital,  stimulating,  true  into  language 
that  is  vigorous  and  pure?  And  when  v,re  ■ 
examine  one  of  these  mediocre  books  which 
seems  to  preach  a virtuous  regard  for  certain 
moral  aims,  how  discriminating  are  we  in 
deciding  whether  the  child  will  carry  away 
the  impression  of  righteousness  which  the- 
well-meaning  author  perhaps  wished  to  con-  - 
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vey,  or  whether  he  will  really  absorb,  from 
the  incidents  of  the  story,  the  character  of  the 
hero,  the  working  out  of  the  plot,  quite  oppo- 
site ideas? 

In  my  pessimistic  remarks  on  the  upbring- 
ing of  the  modern  child  I have  spoken  only  of 
a small  class,  perhaps  — those  children  from 
respectable  American  homes  who  would  nat- 
urally grow  up  to  be  our  country’s  leaders. 
There  is,  besides,  the  large  class  of  children 
of  foreign  parentage  whose  experience  and 
knowledge  of  life,  whose  ideals  of  character 
are  gained  among  the  sordid  and  unlovely 
scenes  of  the  crowded  tenement  districts. 
For  how  short  a time  does  the  public  school 
have  an  opportunity  to  help  mould  the  lives 
of  these  children,  and  what  odds  it  has  to 
fight  against  in  trying  to  make  a decent  citi- 
zen out  of  a child  in  twenty-five  hours  a 
week  for  a few  years  when  all  other  influences 
of  the  child’s  life  are  pulling  in  the  opposite 
direction ! Surely  the  public  library  has  a 
duty  laid  upon  it  to  help  supplement  the 
work  of  the  school.  So  much  to  do  and  so 
little  time  in  which  to  do  it.  Shall  we  waste 
our  time  and  money  by  giving  these  children 
books  embodying  ideals  only  a degree  higher 
than  those  to  which  they  have  been  reared? 
Shall  we  be  satisfied  if  our  boys  have  read  all 
the  books  of  even  such  respectable  authors  as 
Henty,  Stoddard,  Kaler,  Trowbridge,  if  they 
have  not  read  and  loved  and  learned  by  heart 
the  great  classics  which  have  lived  for  gene- 
rations? Shall  we  be  content  if  our  girls  take 
their  ideals  of  womanhood  from  the  latest 
“Hildegarde”  or  “Teddy”  book  while  they 
find  Effie  Deans  and  Maggie  Tulliver  and 
Agnes  Wickford  dull?  Are  we,  because  the 
children  eagerly  demand  these  books,  to  buy 
copy  after  copy  of  them,  or  shall  we  devote 
our  duplicating  to  beautiful  editions  of  the 
best  in  literature,  using  all  our  influence  and 
ingenuity  to  popularize  this  class  of  books  as 
it  is  possible  to  popularize  them  if  we  care 
enough  ourselves  and  have  any  skill  at  all  in 
managing  children?  Shall  we,  in  buying  the 
books  of  the  year,  obey  the  clamor  of  the 
young  people  who  say  they  have  read  every- 
thing in  the  children’s  room  and  want  some- 
thing new  — shall  we  descend  to  buying  the 
mediocre  because  so  few  of  the  new  “juve- 
niles” in  any  year  are  good?  Or  shall  we 


rather  ask  ourselves  why  it  is  that,  if  a child 
has  read  every  book  in  the  children’s  room,  he 
— or  more  likely  she — 'is  still  demanding 
“juveniles”?  Shall  we  then  reflect  that  the 
children’s  room  has  not  fulfilled  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended  if  we  have  not  set 
the  young  people  on  the  road  to  a taste  for  the 
best  on  the  shelves  of  the  adult  department? 

We  claim  to  be  an  educational  institution. 
The  city  supports  us  because,  apparently,  it 
accepts  our  claim.  We  shall  perhaps  have 
difficulty  always  with  the  adult  borrowers 
who  demand  a class  of  books  we  do  not  feel 
deserve  a place  in  our  libraries.  But  if  we  are 
to  follow  instead  of  lead  the  taste  of  the  chil- 
dren we  must  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
are  anything  more  than  clerks  whose  duty  it 
is  to  discover  exactly  what  a customer  wishes 
and  then  to  give  her  that  commodity. 

But  we  claim  for  ourselves  that  we  know 
better  than  the  children  can  know  what  books 
are  best  for  them,  and  we  shall  make  our  se- 
lections with  the  purpose  of  graduating  into 
the  adult  departments  of  our  libraries  young 
people  who  have  a well-defined  taste  for  the 
best  literature. 

There  are  two  main  lines  which  the  libra- 
rian should  have  in  mind  in  the  selecting  of 
children’s  books.  First,  she  will  see  to  it 
that  every  child  of  fourteen  is  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  classics  in  juvenile  literature, 
those  productions  which  from  every  point  of 
view  are  satisfying,  providing  food  for  the 
imagination  and  heart,  ideals  of  high  and 
noble  living,  clothing  beautiful  thoughts  in 
the  pure  and  lovely  garb  of  gracious  lan- 
guage. Into  this  class  we  gather  such  treas- 
ures as  the  Greek  myths  rendered  by  Kings- 
ley and  Hawthorne  and  Lamb,  the  Norse 
stories  retold  by  Mabie,  the  fables  of  .^Esop, 
the  folk  tales  of  Grimm,  Jacobs,  Harris,  the 
fairy  stories  of  Andersen,  Kipling,  Dodgson 
and  Ruskin,  the  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages 
told  in  no  less  beautiful  style  than  Howard 
Pyle’s,  the  tales  from  Shakespeare  in  Lamb’s 
English,  Barton’s  Canterbury  pilgrims,  with 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  Pilgrim’s  progress, 
Don  Quixote  and  Froissart  and  Plutarch; 
and  always  the  stores  of  beautiful  verse 
which  it  is  a sin  not  to  help  a child  to  love. 
These  are  the  books  which  cultivated  people 
call  literature,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  try  by 
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every  possible  means  to  emphasize  them.  We 
must  never  allow  our  stock  of  these  to  run 
short  or  become  unattractively  shabby.  If  we 
have  story  hours  and  bulletins  and  book  marks 
and  literary  ladders  we  must  use  them  to 
arouse  interest  in  and  curiosity  regarding 
these  best  treasures.  With  our  smallest  chil- 
dren we  must  use  especial  effort  to  see  that 
they  do  not  acquire  the  mediocre  habit,  for  it 
is  very  easy  to  guide  the  beginner.  With  the 
older  ones  it  means  the  exerQse  of  consum- 
mate tact,  but  the  results  are  worth  the  ef- 
fort. When  we  have  an  opportunity  to  talk 
before  parents’  associations  or  women’s  clubs 
we  must  be  able  to  convince  them  of  the  im- 
portance of  a child’s  not  being  deprived  of 
the  joy,  both  now  and  hereafter,  of  knowing 
and  loving  the  best  in  literature. 

And  then,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  deciding 
of  which  and  how  many  of  the  confessedly 
mediocre  books  we  shall  admit  to  our  shelves 
we  must  bring  much  careful  thought.  We 
realize  that  for  the  children  who  have  ac- 
quired the  taste  for  poor  stuff,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  persuade  them  of  the  joy  to  be 
found  in  those  great  books,  which  they  would 
have  loved  if  brought  up  with  them  from 
early  years,  we  must  provide  some  things  to 
be  used  as  baits,  but  we  mean  they  shall  also 
serve  as  stepping  stones  upward.  Our  task 
is  to  decide  what  ones,  out  of  the  mass  of 
material  bordering  on  trash,  have  enough  of 
merit  to  make  them  useful  to  our  end  with- 
out being  harmful  to  the  children. 

While  there  are  plenty  of  books  classed  as 
non-fiction  which  need  more  careful  elimina- 
tion than  is  sometimes  given,  our  chief  con- 
cern is  with  the  child’s  story  book,  because 
fiction  is  the  most  popular  class  and  because 
it  is  from  the  story  book  hero  or  heroine  that 
the  child  unconsciously  but  surely  absorbs 
many  of  his  ideals  and  principles  and  is  there- 
fore strongly  affected  in  his  character.  We 
shall  be  obliged  to  let  down  the  bars  in  the 
matter  of  literary  style,  but  there  are  degrees 
even  of  mediocrity  and  we  never  need  to  in- 
clude those  which  are  written  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a positively  common  person.  But 
when  it  comes  to  moral  tone  we  should  never 
lower  our  standard  an  iota,  and  to  the  decis- 
ion as  to  whetl;  r a book  will  leave  a child 
no  worse  for  th  _ reading  of  it  one  must  bring 


first  a belief  tljat  it  matters  what  sort  of 
books  we  give  the  children,  next  a knowledge 
of  child  nature,  and  third  the  penetration 
to  discriminate  clearly  between  ‘"preaching” 
and  “practicing”  I might  say  — that  is,  to  de- 
cide unerringly  whether  the  impression  to  be 
made  on  the  child  will  be  that  of  the  author’s 
highly  moral  advice  or  gf  the  hero’s  im- 
moral actions  and  bad  associations. 

Thfere  is  not  time  to  enter  here  upon  a dis- 
cussion of  the  faults  of  the  average  story 
book  for  boys  and  girls  that  will  fill  the 
counters  of  the  book  stores  next  fall.  The 
time  limits  hold  one  to  the  merest  opening 
up  of  the  whole  subject.  The  most  I allow 
myself  to  hope  is  that  some  few  who  have 
not  looked  upon  the  selection  of  their  chil- 
dren’s books  as  a matter  of  serious  import- 
ance may  give  more  of  personal  attention  and 
care  to  the  subject.  Of  course,  when  all  has 
been  said,  any  two  librarians  in  this  Associa- 
tion might  agree  entirely  as  to  the  qualities 
a book  should  possess  and  differ  entirely  as 
to  whether  a given  book  fulfilled  those  re- 
quirements. In  book  criticism  the  personal 
equation  will  always  be  a factor.  But  in  these 
days,  when  children’s  rooms  are  springing 
up  like  mushrooms  all  over  our  land,  when 
trained  children’s  librarians  are  few  and  far 
between,  when  thousands  of  our  future  citi- 
zens are  reading  a book  a day  from  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  hundreds  of  librarians,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  have  not  the 
time  nor  the  expert  knowledge  to  choose 
their  children’s  books  wisely,  I think  it  be- 
hooves the  large  libraries  steadily  to  set  an 
example  of  emphasizing  the  best  and  weeding 
out  the  mediocre ; and  I believe  that  the 
American  Library  Association  ought  to  be  able 
so  to  set  a standard  and  affect  the  book  buy- 
ing of  the  smaller  libraries  that  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  wishy-washy  stuff  will  be 
actually  modified  and  finally  cut  down  from 
lack  of  profit  in  the  business. 

For  all  of  us  who  have  to  do  with  the 
children  in  the  library  there  is  inspiration  in 
the  picture  of  the  great  possibilities  which 
William  DeWitt  Hyde  holds  ttp  before  the 
teachers,  in  speaking  of  the  value  of  good  lit- 
erature in  the  public  schools.  I cannot  better 
close  than  by  quoting  from  him  words  which 
tell  briefly  what  I have  been  trying  to  express  : 
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“To  feed  the  mind  of  youth  on  the  ideals 
of  a noble  and  elevated  human  life;  to  win  his 
fidelity  to  the  family  through  sweet  pictures 
of  parental  affection,  and  filial  devotion,  and 
pure  household  joys;  to  secure  his  loyalty  to 
the  state  by  thrilling  accounts  of  the  deeds 
of  brave  men  and  heroic  women ; to  make 
righteousness  attractive  by  pointed  fable,  or 
pithy  proverb,  or  striking  tale  of  self-sacri- 
ficing fidelity  to  the  costly  right  against  the 
profitable  wrong;  to  inflame  with  a desire  to 
emulate  the  example  of  patriot,  martyr,  and 
philanthropist  — this  is  the  social  mission  of 
good  literature  in  the  public  schools.  To  in- 
terpret this  literature,  so  that  it  comes  home 
to  the  boys  and  girls,  so  that  they  see  re- 


flected in  it  the  image  of  their  own  better 
selves,  so  that  they  carry  with  them  its  inspir- 
ation through  all  their  after  lives  — this  is 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  public  school. 
It  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  what  a boy 
knows  when  he  leaves  school  as  what  he 
loves.  The  greater  part  of  what  he  knows  he 
will  speedily  forget.  What  he  loves  he  will 
feed  on.  His  hunger  will  prompt  his  efforts 
to  increase  his  store.  The  love  of  good  liter- 
ature — a genuine  delight  in  Longfellow  and 
Whittier,  Lowell  and  Tennyson,  Hawthorne 
and  Scott,  Shakespeare  and  Homer  — is,  from 
every  point  of  view,  the  most  valuable  equip- 
ment with  which  the  school  can  send  its  boys 
and  girls  into  the  world.” 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  GIRL* 

By  Lutie  E.  Stearns,  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission,  Madison,  Wis. 


'J"'HERE  is  no  more  perplexing  problem  that 
confronts  the  modern  librarian,  teacher 
and  parent,  than  the  selection  of  books  for 
the  girl  whom  some  one  has  described  as  the 
girl  who  has  outgrown  her  doll  and  her 
dishes  along  with  her  short  skirts,  who  has 
passed  beyond  the  stage  where  material 
make-believes  satisfy,  who  has  become  con- 
scious that  the  life  before  her  means  energy 
and  has  caught  glimpses  of  happiness  and 
sorrow,  dimly  realizing  the  mighty  current 
of  human  effort.  This  is  the  girl  who  is  sep- 
arated from  womanhood  by  such  a brief  span 
that  her  ideas,  acts  and  ideals  are  rapidly 
taking  on  the  aspects  of  maturity.  And  the 
problem  of  the  hook  for  her ! How  to  get 
at  it!  How  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  this 
most  intangible  time  in  her  intellectual  life 
so  as  to  give  practical  help.  These  are  the 
questions  that  confront  us. 

As  showing  the  wide  diversity  of  taste 
among  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen,  an  investigation  conducted  by  a 
Western  teacher  may  be  of  interest.  82 
girls  were  asked  to  signify  their  choice 
in  books.  20  wished  anything  full  of 
excitement  or  adventure;  15  wanted  his- 

*A list  of  books  for  girls  and  young  women 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Miss  L.  E.  Stearns, 
547  Prospect  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


torical  stories;  9 wanted  anything  about  girls 
— their  home  life,  college  life  of  boys  and 
girls ; 12  voted  for  any  sort  of  fiction ; 6 
for  poetry;  4 for  travel;  3 for  history;  i 
for  music  “containing  the  motifs” ; i for 
biography;  i for  anything  patriotic;  i for 
anything  comical.  There  w'ere  9 who  had 
no  choice ; 4 of  these  had  done  no  reading 
and  the  other  5 are  w’ell  represented  by  the 
girl  who  expressed  herself  as  follows ; “What 
do  I like  to  read  about?  That  is  a very 
doubtful  and  difficult  question  to  decide. 
Books  containing  simple,  pathetic  life  are 
very  entertaining;  love  stories  of  the  right 
kind  are  very  good,  but  books  composed  of 
both  these  qualities  I think  I like  the  best. 
Histories  I do  not  care  so  much  for,  although 
‘Trumpeter  Fred’  is  very  good.  After  I have 
read  and  enjoyed  one  sort  of  a book  I think 
I like  that  kind  the  best,  and  after  I have 
read  and  enjoyed  another  sort  I think  I like 
that  kind  the  best ; altogether  it  is  a very 
doubtful  question  in  my  mind.” 

From  the  20  girls  who  voted  for  the  book 
full  of  action,  these  replies  are  typical ; “I 
like  stories  of  adventure  about  the  late 
war.”  “I  like  to  read  about  war  and  do- 
mestic dramas.”  “I  like  detective  stories  and 
history  best.”  Another  desires  “adventurous 
stories”;  another  something  “intensely  ex- 
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citing.”  Those  who  spoke  of  history  liked 
it  very  much  or  not  at  all.  Many  showed  a 
preference  for  certain  periods.  “Early  times 
in  the  colonies  and  Egypt”  was  the  text  of 
one  reply.  Another  said:  “I  like  to  read  his- 
tory. I don’t  mean  dry  history,  but  some- 
thing besides  history  connected  with  the 
book.”  One  wanted  “a  book  of  real  life  with 
a little  spice  of  history.” 

Another  matter  which  comes  to  light  is 
the  difference  in  the  maturity  of  the  read- 
ing. One  girl  reads  “Eye  Bright,”  “Five  lit- 
tle Peppers,”  and  “Birds’  Christmas  Carol,” 
while  another  of  the  same  age  is  interested 
in  “Adventures  of  Ffangois,”  “Ben  Hur,” 
and  “Lorna  Doone.”  A typical  list  is  the 
following:  “Polly,  a new  fashioned  girl,” 
“The  senator’s  daughter,”  “David  Harum,” 
“Gold  Elsie,”  “Tempest  and  sunshine,” 
“Melody,”  “Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica.” 
Henty  and  Oliver  Optic  are  often  present, 
also  E.  P.  Roe  and  Mary  J.  Holmes.  “The 
necklace  of  pearls,”  “The  sin  of  the  home,” 
“The  daughter  of  the  serpent,’’  and  others  of 
this  ilk  find  place  on  the  lists.  The  latest 
novel  has  many  readers.  The  influence  of 
some  momentary  cause  is  shown.  Olga 
Nethersole’s  appearance  can  be  traced  on 
three  of  the  lists,  where  “Sappho”  and  “Ca- 
mille” appear.  Books  of  essays  are  not  com- 
monly read.  The  book  of  poetry  is  the 
exception.  When  it  appears  it  can  generally 
be  traced  to  the  school  influence  or  required 
reading.  When  the  teacher  of  the  school 
had  found  even  a little  time  to  look  after 
the  reading,  there  was  a difference  in  the 
style  of  the  book.  When  the  girls  went  to 
the  public  library  there  was  improvement. 
Many  girls  whose  reading  showed  contact 
with  good,  healthful  literature,  showed 
also  the  influence  of  a refined  home  in 
their  answer  to  the  question,  “Where  did 
you  obtain  the  book?”  On  the  other  hand, 
the  girl  who  was  not  influenced  by  her  home, 
teacher  or  library  invariably  presented  a 
list  such  as  the  following:  “The  last  rebel,” 
“Honey  and  gall,”  “A  sad,  strange  com- 
edy,” “Her  only  sin,”  “Old  Mam’selle’s  se- 
cret,” “Marguerite,”  “Inez,”  “Dombey  and 
son,”  “Water  babies,”  “West  lawn,”  “Moore’s 
poems,”  and  “An  earnest  trifler.”  As  pre- 


senting an  aimless  mixture  of  good  and  evil, 
this  list  is  extremely  suggestive. 

While  most  girls  of  the  West  wish  books 
of  action  and  adventure,  reading  history  if 
the^action  of  men  and  women  is  made  promi- 
nent, and  biography  if  it  records  the  deeds 
of  great  men  and  women,  we  find  a different 
type  of  book  demanded  in  the  South.  There 
girls  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  ask  for 
“straight”  love  stories.  Mary  J.  Holmes  and 
Augusta  Evans  Wilson  are  eagerly  devoured, 
the  latter  being  the  most  popular  author  re- 
corded. “Ouida,”  the  “Duchess,”  Miss 
Fothergill,  Marie  Corelli,  Mrs.  Henry  Wood, 
Edna  Lyall,  Amanda  Douglass,  Susan  War- 
ner, Mrs.  Wister’s  translations,  and  Miss 
Carey  find  favor  at  this  early  age  — such 
authors  usually  being  read  at  a later  period 
in  northern  climes.  Jane  G.  Austin,  Amelia 
Barr,  Barrie,  Burnham,  Chambers,  Church- 
ill, McCutcheon,  Richard  Harding  Davis  and 
Tarkington  are  also  read.  When  we  know 
that  in  the  same  town  from  which  this  list 
is  taken  there  is  required  reading  in  the 
schools  of  the  "works  of  George  Eliot,  Dick- 
ens, Scott  and  Thackeray,  we  realize  some- 
thing of  the  difficulties  of  guiding  the  out- 
side reading  of  young  women. 

In  the  East  we  find  Thomas  Bailey  Al- 
drich, James  Lane  Allen,  Jane  G.  Austin,  Alice 
Brown,  Clara  Louise  Burnham,  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin, 
Blanche  Willis  Howard,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett, 
and  Mary  E.  Wilkins  in  highest  favor  — all, 
with  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  it  must  be 
noted  and  regretted.  New  England  authors. 
Loyalty  to  our  native  state  and  courtesy  to 
our  hosts  and  hostesses  prevents  any  refer- 
ence, upon  this  occasion,  to  the  possible  pro- 
vincialism resultant  from  so  narrow  a course 
of  reading. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  recently 
made  in  England  are  of  interest.  The  re- 
plies received  from  girls  may  be  regarded 
as  genuine  expressions  of  opinion,  for  no 
names  were  signed,  and  the  girls  were  told 
that  their  own  teachers  would  not  read  the 
lists.  The  following  questions  were  asked: 
“Which  are  your  favorite  novels?  Which 
of  Scott’s  novels  have  you  read?  Thack- 
eray’s? Dickens’s?  Jane  Austen’s?  Mrs. 
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•'Gaskell’s?  Charlotte  Yonge’s?  Do  you  like 
Miss  Mulock’s  stories?  Miss  Thackeray’s? 
Do  you  read  magazines?  If  so,  which? 
Which  are  your  favorite  poets?  Name  six 
poems  you  are  fond  of.” 

The  replies  revealed  some  striking  and 
surprising  facts.  There  was  little  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  favorite  novels  — the 
majority  voted  for  Edna  Lyall ; next  came 
Merrirnan’s  novels,  and  close  to  these  An- 
thony Hope  Hawkins.  Marie  Corelli  scored 
a large  number  of  votes,  as  did  L.  T.  Meade 
and  E.  E.  Green.  A few  of  the  older  girls, 
not  more  than  three  per  cent.,  named  David 
Copperfield.  With  the  exception  of  Dickens, 
no  standard  novelist  found  a place  among 
the  favorite  books,  though  most  of  the  girls 
.showed  that  they  had  read  a considerable 
number  of  Dickens’s  and  Scott’s  novels.  It 
seems  to  be  clear,  therefore,  as  the  compiler 
observes,  that  these  two  novelists,  although 
still  read  by  some  of  the  younger  generation, 
are  no  longer  loved  with  that  absorbing 
passion  which  so  often  took  possession  of 
their  parents  and  grandparents.  Thackeray 
and  Jane  Austen  were  only  known  to  a 
select  few  who,  in  several  instances,  added 
the  gratuitous  but  informing  statement,  “I 
find  I cannot  read  Jane  Austen ; she  is  so  dull.” 
Mrs.  Gaskell’s  “Cranford”  appears  but  six 
times.  Miss  Yonge  and  Miss  Mulock,  usually 
actively  disliked,  received  the  following  com- 
ments : “I  do  not  like  these  writers,”  “I 
like  them  fairly  well,”  or  “I  used  to  like 
them  when  I was  young.”  The  name  of  Miss 
Thackeray  was  unknown  to  all. 

The  answers  to  questions  on  magazine 
reading  show  that  the  habit  of  miscellaneous 
reading  has  taken  firm  root  in  England 
as  in  America.  “I  read  nearly  all  the  well- 
known  magazines,”  writes  one  young  lady. 
Another  girl,  who  read  five  periodicals  such  as 
The  Strand^  The  World  and  His  Wife,  and 
The  Smart  Set,  had  never  read  a single  book 
by  Dickens,  Scott,  Austen,  Yonge,  and 
Thackeray,  and  could  only  recall  one  favorite 
novel  of  a most  juvenile  description.  Were 
these  two  answers  exceptions  it  would,  per- 
haps, not  be  worth  quoting  them,  but  they 
are  largely  typical  of  the  rest  of  the  replies. 

Concerning  poets  and  poetry,  there  was 


almost  absolute  unanimity.  Tennyson  was 
the  favorite,  and  of  his  poems  the  “Idylls  of 
the  king”  took  the  first  place.  Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline”  and  “Hiawatha”  were  much  be- 
loved. Scott  had  a fair  number  of  admirers. 

“It  is  curious,”  the  investigator  writes,  “to 
compare  the  taste  of  the  modern  girl  with 
that  of  the  girl  of  twenty  years  ago.”  Fash- 
ion in  reading  has  changed  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  for  the  worse.  Many  of  the  best 
writers  seem  to  have  passed  into  the  limbo 
of  forgotten  things.  Charles  Kingsley,  the 
most  popular  novelist  of  the  ’70’s  and  ’8o’s 
probably,  whose  muscular  Christian  heroes 
appealed  to  boys  and  girls  alike,  whose 
“Westward  ho!”  would  have  been  voted  one 
of  the  very  finest  of  modern  novels  twenty 
years  ago,  is  neglected,  while  Mrs.  Ewing  is 
scarcely  more  than  a name.  Equally  inex- 
plicable is  the  neglect  of  a host  of  others. 
The  investigator  attributes  the  neglect  in 
part,  however,  to  the  fact  that  after  girls 
satiate  their  minds  with  the  second-rate,  the 
insipid,  or  the  ultra-sentimental,  they  have 
lost  the  key  to  the  great  kingdom  of  the  good 
and  the  beautiful.  If  the  girl  does  not  read 
the  great  novels  in  her  youth  she  is  seldom 
likely  to  do  so;  partly  because,  later  on,  she 
will  want  to  keep  abreast  of  contemporary 
literature  and  partly  because  she  will  have 
no  desire  to  read  them.  If  till  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  her  taste  for  good  lit- 
erature has  not  been  cultivated,  or,  to  put  it 
more  truly,  if  till  this  age  she  has  cultivated 
a taste  for  inferior  books  and  really  appreci- 
ates them,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  after 
twenty  her  taste  will  change  to  any  consid- 
erable extent. 

The  modern  parent,  teacher  and  librarian 
cannot  escape  blame  for  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  The  modern  mother  exercises  far  less 
supervision  over  her  daughter  than  did  the 
mother  of  a generation  ago  and  she  is  par- 
ticularly lax  in  the  matter  of  her  daughter’s 
reading.  Ofttimes,  unknown  to  parents, 
an  “underground  travelling  library”  is  es- 
tablished, through  which  system  books  of  an 
immoral  nature  are  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.  In  the  matter  of  drawing  books  from 
the  public  library,  the  parent  shifts  the  entire 
responsibility,  as  to  proper  selection,  on  the 
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shoulders  of  the  librarian  and  busy  assist- 
ants. During  seven  years’  experience  in 
charge  of  the  circulating  department  of  a 
large  city  library,  there  was  but  one  parent 
who  ever  came  with  his  son,  and  no  mother 
ever  appeared,  to  our  knowledge,  with  her 
daughter.  It  is  true  that  mothers  do  some- 
times visit  children’s  rooms,  in  the  company 
of  their  offspring,  but  they  ire  seldom  if  ever 
seen  with  them  in  the  circulating  depart- 
ment. Much  would  be  gained  if  mothers 
would  not  alone  aid  in  selecting  proper  lit- 
erature, but  also  if  they  would  read  with 
their  daughters.  Horace  E.  Scudder  has 
said,  “There  is  no  academy  on  earth  equal 
to  a mother’s  reading  to  her  child.’’  The 
habit  of  reading  aloud  at  the  family  fireside 
has  gone  out,  more’s  the  pity.  As  some  one 
has  said,  “This  old  habit  united  the  family, 
for  old  and  young  alike  could  take  pleasure 
in  the  reading,  and  it  accustomed  the  young 
people  to  good  English  and  to  a concentra- 
tion that  is  seldom  demanded  in  these  days. 
An  hour’s  reading  in  the  family  circle  three 
or  four  times  a week  would  mean  acquaint- 
ance with  a considerable  number  of  bpoks, 
and  might,  perhaps,  help  to  stem  that  desire 
for  outside  pleasures  and  excitement  which 
is  a marked  feature  of  the  age  and  to  be 
deplored  as  leading  to  weakening  of  family 
life  and  interests.” 

So  much  for  the  parents.  Now  for  the 
schools.  Required  reading  of  certain  authors 
in  our  public  schools  often  kills  any  desire 
for  further  acquaintanceship.  Enforced  read- 
ing of  John  Milton,  for  example,  has  caused 
many  a literary  “Paradise  lost,”  never  to  be 
“Regained.”  A really  great  teacher  may  in- 
spire her  pupils  with  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
best  novels,  drama,  and  poetry,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  result  of  study,  with 
the  subsequent  examination,  is  boredom  and 
dislike  for  the  best  in  literature.  As  a teacher 
has  said,  “If  we  would  only  banish  this  fool- 
ish idea  of  treating  young  people  as  if  they 
were  scholars  and  demanding  from  them  a 
knowledge  that  is  quite  beyond  their  under- 
standing, we  might  send  our  girls  out  into 
the  world  with  a stock  of  good  literature  and 


a love  for  it  which  would  be  their  best  pos- 
session forever  after.”  That  girls  will  read; 
good  books  and  keenly  enjoy  them  is  seen, 
in  the  fact  that  for  the  last  ten  years  in  a. 
certain  large  secondary  school  a literary  so- 
ciety which  all  girls  over  thirteen  may  join^ 
has  flourished  exceedingly  and  has  done  ex- 
cellent work  in  cultivating  the  taste  of  girls, 
for  the  very  best  literature.  The  girls  joim 
the  society  voluntarily  and  continue  to  keep 
up  their  connection  with  it  long  after  they 
have  left  school.  The  girls  have  read 
Thackeray,  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  “Pilgrim’s  progress,”  and  selections 
from  the  works  of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
Coleridge,  Browning,,  and  others.  This  plart 
might  well  be  adopted  by  public  libraries 
as  a method  of  interesting  young  women  in 
the  best  authors.  The  Milwaukee  Public 
Library  has  had  a girls’  club  that  has  spent 
the  past  two  winters  in  studying  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  history.  The  story  hour,  now 
commonly  conducted  for  the  smaller  chil- 
dren, could  be  used  to  advantage  for  the- 
older  girls.  And  this  brings  up  the  whole- 
question  of  the  neglect  of  the  young  girl  by 
public  libraries.  Children’s  rooms  are  being 
established  all  over  the  land,  but  in  nearly 
every  instance  supervision  stops  when , the 
girl  of  fourteen  leaves  the  children’s  room 
for  the  general  circulating  department.  An 
occasional  assistant  at  a bureau  of  informa- 
tion aids  when  called  upon,  but  in  no  case  that 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  is  there  sys- 
tematic or  regular  assistance  furnished  at 
this  most  trying  period  of  a girl’s  intellectual 
life.  In  only  one  library  in  the  country,  so- 
far  as  we  know,  has  the  need  been  fully  rec- 
ognized and  provision  made  to  satisfy  it. 
The  Carnegie  Library  at  Pittsburgh,  the  fore- 
runner of  all  that  is  best  in  work  for  young 
folks,  is  the  first  to  officially  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  modern  transition  from  the  chil- 
dren’s room  to  the  circulating  department  is 
too  abrupt,  and  it  is  therefore  providing  in 
its  new  building,  or  addition,  an  intermediary- 
section  of  special  open  shelves  in  its  adult 
circulating  department.  The  result  will  be 
awaited  with  interest. 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  A LITERATURE  FOR  CHILDREN 
By  Cawlink  BvRmi'E.,  Director  of  Children’s  Work,  Cleveland  (0.)  Public  Library 


JN  studying  literature  written  for  children 
(which  is  the  scope  of  this  paper  and  not 
that  large  class  of  literature  which  children 
have  made  their  own,  such  as  the  myth,  folk- 
lore, legend)  we  soon  see  that  it  is  entirely 
evolutionary,  and  that  it  sprang  from  and  was 
moulded  by  forces  which  we  would  consider 
upon  first  thought  entirely  extraneous  to  the 
subject.  Thus  the  first  impulse  for  a chil- 
dren’s literature  sprang  from  the  religious 
movements  of  the  i6th,  17th  and  i8th  centu- 
ries. Great  spirits  such  as  Luther  and  Watts, 
in  their  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  spi- 
ritual life,  saw  the  exquisite  analogy  of  the 
divine  and  human  child  and  the  result  was  the 
first  form  of  children’s  literature  — the  cradle 
hymn.  This  analogy  has  been  so  universal 
in  the  religious  lullaby  that  it  may  repay  us 
to  see  what  its  characteristics  are. 

“Soft  and  easy  is  thy  cradle, 

Coarse  and  hard  thy  Savior  lay” 

is  Watts’  simile  in  his  cradle  hymn,  which 
he  follows  by  the  most  realistic  touch  in 
which  he  gives  the  vague  imagings  and  fears 
of  a young  child : 

“Lo  He  slumbers  in  a manger. 

Where  the  horned  oxen  fed: 

Peace,  my  darling,  there’s  no  danger; 
There’s  no  ox  a’near  thy  bed.” 

Like  the  early  religious  pictures,  in  which  the 
child  is  always  directly  associated  with  the 
Madonna,  Watts  does  not  consider  his  poem 
complete  without  actually  picturing  the  moth- 
er. This  he  does  by  depicting  her  feelings. 

“Yet  to  read  the  shameful  story. 

How  the  Jews  abused  their  King, 

How  they  served  the  Lord  of  glory 
Makes  me  angry  while  I sing.” 

When  these  early  writers  wrote  their  cradle 
hymns,  they  dscovered  childhood,  in  that  they 
recognized  its  individuality  and  appreciated 
its  thoughts  ajid  feelings,  and  from  that  time 
there  is  a literature,  created  for  the  children 
themselves. 

The  great  principle  in  children’s  literature 


is  that,  in  order  to  catch  the  child’s  attention 
and  prompt  his  belief  in  the  truth  of  the 
story,  either  the  theme,  incident  or  illustra- 
tion must  touch  the  experiences  of  the  child. 
When  this  basis  of  understanding  is  built 
upon  the  child’s  real  world,  upon  the  life 
around  him  and  what  he  has  experienced 
through  his  mind,  we  call  the  literature  real- 
istic, and  when  the  hymn  writers  made  their 
appeal  to  childhood  through  childhood,  they 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  realistic  school. 
That  this  class  has  a direct  ethical  value 
is  shown  in  the  Watts  cradle  hymn  by  a 
child’s  desire  to  imitate  the  Christ-child’s  acts 
because  of  his  innate  love  of  beauty  and  good- 
ness, after  his  belief  in  the  heroism  of  the 
Christ-child  has  been  established  through  the 
contrast  in  their  situations.  The  other  class  of 
literature  is  based  upon  the  child’s  experi- 
ences in  the  unreal  world  and  chiefly  upon 
his  ability  to  hark  back  to  the  experiences 
of  primitive  man.  For  the  primitive  mind,  in 
its  imagings  and  its  search  for  primal  truth, 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  child.  This  litera- 
ture is  based  entirely  upon  the  imagination 
and  is  called  idealistic  literature.  It  is  mainly 
the  myth,  folklore  and  legend.  For  years 
idealistic  literature  has  received  its  proper 
evaluation.  The  literature  of  realism  needs 
more  consideration. 

The  second  form  of  children’s  literature 
was  the  moral  poem,  and  the  first  good  moral 
poetry  was  written  by  Watts.  He  used  the 
realistic  method  of  arguing  from  something 
which  a child  knows  to  be  true  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  wished  to  inculcate. 

“Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite. 

For  God  hath  made  them  so, 
***■*•» 

But  children  you  should  never  let 
Such  angry  passions  rise.” 

Goldsmith’s  “Goody  Two  Shoes’’  was  the 
first  bit  of  prose  which  had  vitality  enough 
to  last  through  generations,  and  for  that  rea- 
son it  may  be  considered  the  cornerstone  of 
children’s  fiction.  The  test  of  a book  does 
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not  lie,  of  course,  in  the  generation  in  which 
it  was  written.  It  may  respond  to  a certain 
popular  sentiment  which  has  no  permanency 
rather  than  to  a universal  chord.  There  were 
in  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury many  little  books  for  children.  They 
were  entirely  cautionary  and  negative,  and 
childhood  was  but  a symbol  of  natural  de- 
pravity and  human  weakness.  They  were  the 
product  of  a time  when  undue  stress  was  laid 
upon  moral  values,  and  they  lived  through 
their  day.  Like  the  old  Italian  masters  who 
gave  children  a knowledge  of  the  weight  of 
life.  Goldsmith  conventionalized  his  charac- 
ters and  made  a child  of  eight  a -^oman  of 
thirty  in  thought  and  action,  but  he  caught 
many  of  the  interests  of  children  and  he  gave 
us  a story  which  even  to  the  young  child  is 
-quaint  but  interesting;  for  “Goody-  Two 
Shoes”  appears  to  children  as  a child. 

Any  contemplation  of  the  great  moral 
school  and  of  the  Taylors  and  Maria  Edge- 
worth  raises  the  question  of  the  value  to 
children  of  a literature  which  to  the  grown- 
up is  so  exaggerated  in  its  teaching  and  so 
mechanical  in  its  method.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  all  great  lessons  in  idealistic 
literature  which  are  for  the  primitive  mind 
and  the  child  are  drawn  with  the  boldest 
lines.  Do  we  not  readily  except  the  exag- 
geration of  the  fairy  tale  because  it  appeals 
to  our  fancy ! Certainly  the  means  by  which 
Little  Red  Riding-Hood  is  taught  has  a very 
picturesque  quality,  and  it  is  much  stronger 
in  its  lesson  than  The  Three  Bears  because 
it  is  mcrre  exaggerated.  In  the  same  way  we 
must  accept  the  methods  of  the  didactic 
school,  even  though  it  appeals  to  us  as  over- 
drawn according  to  our  mature  ideas  of  the 
values  of  life.  This  exaggeration  is  neces- 
sary because  children  are  imaginative,  emo- 
tional and  impulsive, . and  they  are  so  de- 
tached from  the  laws  of  life  that  they  must 
learn  what  the  governing  forces  are.  The 
basic  principles  are  virtues  which  must  be 
inculcated  when  life  is  young  — honesty, 
truth-telling,  obedience,  bravery,  along  with 
the  formation  of  habits  of  cleanliness,  indus- 
try, etc.  Such  qualities  are  the  foundation  of 
a fine  moral  character,  and  in  this  connection 
both  the  idealistic  and  didactic  literature 
bave  their  function.  The  two  great  lessons 


of  idealistic  literature  are  lessons  of  a 
primitive  people  — bravery  and  obedience. 
In  acquiring  these  lessons  through  the 
imagination  they  become  a part  of  moral 
fiber,  and  the  child  can  be  brave  and  obedi- 
ent from  impulse.  However,  the  very  fact 
that  we  are  a product  of  a civilization  and 
the  myth  is  of  primitive  man  means  that  the 
myth  and  the  folklore  do  not  teach  all  of  the 
lesser  virtues  which  we  wish  to  inculcate. 
Moreover,  the  fine  moral  being  will  not  only 
be  able  to  do  right  from  impulse;  he  must  be 
able  to  see  the  wrong  and  choose  the  right, 
for  thereby-  is  -moral  Judgment  developed. 
This  is  the  opportunity  of  the  didactic  school. 
The  theme  of  the  Edgeworth  school  is  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  choice  of  right  or  wrong 
elaborated  upon  with  great  detail,  which 
gives  reality  to  the  story,  while  the  incidents 
are  so  entirely  within  a child’s  comprehen- 
sion that  the  force  of  the  lesson  is  given. 
Maria  Edgeworth’s  work  is  the  product  of 
her  talent  as  an  author  and  her  intimate  ex- 
perience with  her  innumerable  brothers  and 
sisters;  it  wa,s  from  their  need  she  drew  her 
theme.  Nowhere  else  can  we  find  the  simple 
nursery  virtues  taught  with  such  intricacy  of 
plot  which  illustrates  the  truth  of  their  value. 
Simple  Susan’s  honest,  heroic  nature,  as 
shown  by  her  sacrifice  of  her  pet  lamb  in  her 
efforts  to  save  her  father  from  the  army, 
stand's  in  contrast  to  Barbara’s  deceit,  which 
is  so  true  to  a petty,  spiteful  disposition,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  story  the  reader’s  sympathy 
is  entirely  with  the  good.  To  the  adult  the 
most  serious  detraction  is  the  strong,  mate- 
rialistic side  of  the  story,  the  attitude  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy ; but  this  strong  ma- 
terialistic phase  is  balanced  by  the  spirituality 
of  the  child  reader.  The  principle  for  use  is 
this:  all  literature  which  has  great  exaggera- 
tion should  be  given  to  j'oung  children.  “Rosa- 
mond” and  the  poetry  of  the  Taylors  belong 
to  children  before  they  are  eight  or  nine, 
while  the  “Parent’s  assistant,”  because  of 
its  detail  of  plot,  belongs  to  children  of 
eleven  and  twelve.  “Rosamond,”  more  than 
any  other  child’s  book,  has  been  pointed  to 
by  the  finger  of  scorn.  Pedagogically,  it  re- 
futes the  very  principle  which  the  author 
wished  to  teach  — the  value  of  the  absence 
of  external  authority.  Its  vitality  lies  in  the 
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universality  of  illustration,  and  it  undoubted- 
ly develops  judgment  in  the  child  who  reads 
it. 

It  was  the  Lambs  who  first  recognized  the 
vitality  for  children  in  great  idealistic  lit- 
erature, but  it  was  also  with  an  appreciation 
of  its  didactic  qualities.  In  his  preface  to 
Ulysses,  Lamb  interprets  giant.s,  sirens,  en- 
chanters as  “things  which  denote  external 
force  or  internal  temptations,  the  twofold 
danger  which  a wise  fortitude  must  expect 
to  encounter  in  its  course  through  the  world.” 
Until  Lamb  interpreted  Shakespeare  children 
had  come  in  contact  with  life  in  its  simple 
forms  only.  He  broadened  their  horizon  by 
bringing  within  their  understanding  the  com- 
plexity of  life,  and  all  who  wish  to  interest 
■children  in  Shakespeare  must  use  his  method 
of  dealing  with  such  characters  as  Hamlet  and 
Lear.  His  lucid  analysis  of  psychological 
•situations  required  a master  mind.  “Mrs. 
Leicester’s  school,”  which  is  largely  Mary 
Lamb’s  work,  marks  another  radical  de- 
parture and  is  a wonderful  bit  of  realism 
in  its  delicacy  of  delineation  of  the  tender 
sensibilities  of  young  children.  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth  later  took  up  the  same  theme  as  ex- 
emplified by  “Carrots,”  and  both  of  these 
Looks  have  great  value  to  the  student  in 
showing  how  apart  children  are  from  actual 
life.  Mary  Lamb’s  stories  have  more  plot 
and  a more  didactic  atmosphere  than  Mrs. 
Molesworth’s,  but  “Mrs.  Leicester's  school” 
Las  that  exquisite  refinement  of  feeling  which 
always  belongs  to  any  book  of  the  Lambs. 

Harriet  Martineau  brought  to  children's 
literature  her  peculiar  ability  to  delineate 
national  life  and  its  probleifts  by  means  of 
individual  example.  She  is  realistic  both  in 
her  theme  and  in  her  method.  There  is  no 
indication  that  she  was  inspired  by  any  early 
•children’s  books.  Her  “Feats  on  fjord”  is  a 
masterly  delineation  of  the  influence  upon  the 
people  of  national  customs.  'With  a well 
constructed  plot,  she  pictures  the  stultifying 
‘effect  of  superstition  and  its  slow  eradica- 
tion from  the  peasant  mind,  with  a clearness 
which  makes  one  believe  that  all  things  are 
understandable  to  young  children  if  it  comes 
to  them  by  the  hands  of  genius.  In-  “Crofton 
boys”  she  was  far  ahead  of  her  time.  There 
she  confines  herself  entirely  to  a picture  of 


English  school  life  and  the  development  of 
a bo}'’s  character  under  its  influence.  This 
book  is  a forerunner  of  “Tom  Brown,”  and, 
in  its  very  truthful  delineation  of  child  life, 
of  Miss  Alcott  and  Mrs.  Ewing. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  motive  of  the 
first  American  author  who  acquired  a repu- 
tation as  a writer  for  children  — Peter  Par- 
ley. He  began  to  write  about  the  close  of  t!u. 
first  quarter  of  the  last  century,  and  he  un- 
doubtedly gained  his  impulse  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  English  school  who  wrote  mainly 
to  impart  information.  The  Aikens’  “Even- 
ings at  home,”  which  is  now  the  best-known 
book  of  that  school,  elucidates  all  manner  of 
subjects  from  the  manufacture  of  paper  to 
the  transmigration  of  the  soul.  While  a 
book  of  such  character  naturally  touches  upon 
many  things  which  are  beyond  children,  it 
has  the  attraction  of  the  modern  magazine 
for  desultory  reading,  which  children  as  well 
as  grown-ups  enjoy.  Peter  Parley  was  quite 
as  versatile  as  the  Aikens;  his  main  subjects 
were  history,  biography,  travel,  astronomy, 
natural  science,  and  his  books  had  a tremen- 
dous popularity.  He  had  a certain  mental 
quality  of  childlike  love  of  wonder  which  gave 
his  work  the  na'ivete  which  is  charming  to 
the  grown-up,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  his  books 
could  ever  be  resuscitated.  American  chil- 
dren’s literature  at  no , time  showed  any 
breadth  of  imagination  or  any  unity  of 
spirit.  The  work  of  each  author  seems  quite 
detached  from  the  work  of  others.  Jacob 
Abbott,  who  wrote  later,  has  some  claim  for 
a permanent  place  in  literature  based  at  least 
on  'his  atmosphere  of  rural  New  England  life. 
He  shows  fine  ability  fqr  detail  and  an  excel- 
lent knowledge  of  children’s  inte;"ests,  but  he 
lacks  entirely  a sense  of  the  dramatic,  and, 
unfortv^nately,  the  life  of  the  modern  Ameri- 
can child  is  too  fast  movifig  for  much  sym- 
pathy with  these  pictures  of  quiet,  wholesome 
life.  Now  and  then  a child  will  show  great 
fondness  for  his  books,  but  they  cannot  be 
popularized  unless,  perhaps,  in  that  section  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  written. 
Hawthorne  was  the  first  American  who 
showed  an  appreciation  of  great  idealistic 
literature  when  he  wrote  his  “Wonder 
book,”  but  his  method  was  realistic  in  that 
he  avoided  the  classic  spirit  and  gave  the 
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myths  modern  habiliments.  Kingsley,  in 
England,  followed  soon  after  with  his  “He- 
roes,” in  which  he  takes  great  care  to  pre- 
serve the  classic  spirit.  We  should  say  that 
with  Hawthorne’s  more  doubtful  metho'd 
none  but  his  genius  could  achieve  his  suc- 
cess. It  would  certainly  be  a greater  loss  to 
a child  never  to  read  the  “Heroes”  than  never 
to  read  the  “Wonder  book,”  although  the 
latter  is  more  attractive  to  children  because 
of  that  touch  which  is  realistic  to  the  child. 

About  this  same  time  Dickens  wrote  his 
“Child’s  history,”  which  was  preceded  some 
twenty  years  by  Scott’s  “Tales  of  a grand- 
father.” It  is  entirely  fitting  that  Scott 
should  be  the  one  to  apprd'ciate  the  value  to 
children  of  another  class  of  idealistic  liter- 
ature— the  legend.  Scott’s  method  and  abil- 
ity for  such  work  has  never  been  questioned, 
while  it  is  now  an  accepted  theory  that  Dick- 
ens’s strong  partisanship  unfitted  him  for 
historical  work.  However,  his  method  is 
right,  although  there  may  be  unpardonable 
inaccuracies.  He  approaches  his  subject 
through  legend  and  he  clothes  it  with  reality. 
He  is  the  main  historical  basis  we  have  for 
children  of  all  that  is  picturesque  in  the 
past  of  England. 

The  peculiar  fitness  of  the  semi-historical 
romance  for  young  girls  was  seen  by  Grace 
Greenwood,  who,  in  her  “Merrie  England” 
and  “Bonnie  Scotland”  rewrote  the  romantic 
legends.  While  her  work  cannot  be  called 
historical,  she  gave  the  spirit  and  atmos- 
phere of  early  times  with  a touch  of  pure 
feminine  sentiment  which  shows  her  strong 
sympathy  for  a young  girl’s  craving  for  ro- 
mance. She  is  one  of  the  very  few  fine 
authors  who  have  produced  books  which 
belong  peculiarly  to  girls. 

No  cursory  glance  at  the  development  of 
a literature  for  children  is  complete  without 
a mention  of  the  Sunday  School  books  which 
sprung  from  the  great  religious  revival  of  the 
i8th  century.  The  spirit  of  this  appeal  was 
through  the  emotions,  as  instanced  by 
Dinah’s  preaching  in  Adam  Bede.  The 
methods  used  were  those  of  the  moral  school, 
the  over-accentuation  of  a virtue,  usually 
self-abnegation;  but  while  this  was  a legiti- 
mate means  in  the  didactic  school  because  it 
appealed  to  the  judgment  and  reason  in  an 


impersonal  way,  it  was  an  illegitimate  use  in 
the  religious  book  because  the  appeal  is  sch 
entirely  personal  that  the  judgment  is  unbal- 
anced and  the  real  meaning  of  life  and  one’s 
relation  to  it  is  destroyed.  However,  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  we  find  a 
saner  method  of  religious  teaching  in  both 
verse  and  prose.  Dr.  Watts’s  doctrine 

“Twas  to  save  thee,  child,  from  dying. 

Save  my  dear  from  burning  flame” 

becomes  with  Mrs.  Alexander, 

“We  may  not  know,  we  cannot  tell 
Wha(t  pains  He  had  to  bear. 

But  we  believe  it  was  for  us. 

He  hung  and  suffered  there.” 

The  great  opportunity  of  the  religious  story 
was  shown  by  Miss  Yonge  when  she  wrote 
her  home  stories.  With  even  greater  detail 
than  is  usual  for  such  books,  and  with  an  anal- 
ysis which  is  entirely  realistic,  she  pictures  a 
girl’s  small  faults  and  their  gradual  correction 
by  means  of  the  practical  application  of  the 
Christian  ideal  to  the  trials  of  everyday  life. 
It  is  possible  for  a girl  to  see  in  one  of 
Miss  Yonge’s  books  her  own  place  in  the 
home  life  as  well  as  to  realize  the  possible 
evolution  of  a noble  character.  Such  books 
as  “The  daisy  chain”  are  the  only  sane  re- 
ligious stories  we  have  and  should  be  used 
with  faith  in  their  ethical  value. 

The  period  of  1860-1880  marks  the  greatest 
development  in  children’s  literature.  Then 
were  created  the  most  truthful  pictures  of 
that  child  life  which  had  been  presaged  in 
Blake’s  “Songs  of  innocence”  and  “Crofton 
boys”  and  “Mrs.  Leicester’s  school.”  In  this 
period,  in  Miss  Alcott  and  Mrs.  Ewing,  we 
find  childhood  as  we  know  it  to  be.  Blake’s 
interpretation  of  childhood  was  entirely 
idealized  and  spiritual.  The  child  is  his  sym- 
bol of  purest  life.  Indeed,  we  sometimes  feel 
that  he  may  not  have  written  for  children' 
except  that  he  says : 

“And  I wrote  my  happy  songs 
Every  child  may  joy  to  hear.” 

Certainly  the  appeal  he  makes  is  entirely  ta 
the  mystic  child.  His  “Little  lamb,  who  made 
thee?”  is  his  best-known  and  most  fitting 
poem  for  children.  It  remained  for  Mrs. 
Ewing,  who  stands  at  the  close  of  our  his- 
torical view,  to  combine  the  spiritual  quality 
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of  Blake  which  is  universal  to  children  with 
that  seed  of  heroism  which  also  belongs  to 
all  children  and  to  picture  in  a more  tangible 
way  the  child  spirit.  In  all  children’s  litera- 
ture she  is  the  classic  author,  the  one  who 
measures  highest  when  judged  by  accepted 
standards.  There  is  sometimes  a tendency  to 
compare  her  to  her  discredit  with  the  modern 
authors  of  girls’  books  because  the  latter  is 
more  popular.  One  might  as  well  compare 
a Meissonier  with  a Verestchagin  because  the 
latter  would  attract  more  attention  in  a gal- 
lery. Mrs.  Ewing  has  cast  her  stories  in 
such  an  exquisite  mould  that  children  who 
have  read  mainly  the  mediocre  cannot  find 
easily  the  kernel.  Children  enjoy  “Jackanapes” 
and  “Timothy’s  shoes”  and  others  of  hers 
when  they  are  disclosed  to  them. 

A study  of  the  development  of  the  literature 
for  children  is  one  of  the  cultural  sides  of 
our  work.  It  develops  our  appreciation  of  the 
place  which  children’s  literature  has  in  all 
literature,  to  know  that  great  minds  bent 
their  powers  in  its  direction  when  it  had 
no  place,  and  consequently  they  had  no  rea- 
son to  expect  that  tilling  in  its  fields  could 
bring  them  either  name  or  fame.  With  few 
exceptions  the  books  mentioned  are  not 
those  which  children  seize  upon,  but  those 
which,  even  though  naturally  disregarded, 
have  their  value. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  BEGIN- 
NINGS OF  A LITERATURE  FOR  CHILDREN 

[This  is  a selected  list  of  books  to  illustrate  the 
subject  and  does  not  include  all  early  books  which 
may  be  recommended  for  use  in  a children’s  room. 

Only  modern  editions  are  noted,  and  in  the  in- 
stance of  Mother  Goose  and  Grimm  only  editions 
which  are  practically  reprints  of  the  earlier  ones. 
As  far  as  possible,  cheap  editions  are  given  as  well 
as  the  expensive,  which  are  more  ideal. 

The  date  is  that  of  first  publication.] 

1715  WATTS 

& Divine  and  moral  songs 

1720 il.  by  Gaskin.  Page  $i 

1765  GOLDSMITH  (?) 

History  of  Goody  Two  Shoes. 

ed.  by  Welsh.  (Home  & school  class- 
ics) Heath  20c 

1786  TRIMMER 

Fabulous  histories. 

— History  of  the  robins;  ed.  by  Hale.  (Home 
& school  classics)  Heath  20c 


1789  BLAKE 

Songs  of  innocence. 

il.  by  Geraldine  Morris.  Lane  is  6d 

1793-5  AIKIN  & BARBAULD 

Evenings  at  home.  Routledge  is  6d 

1796  EDGEWORTH 

Parent’s  assistant. 

— Tales;  il.  by  Thompson.  Stokes  $1.50 

1804  TAYLOR,  JANE  & ANN 

Original  poems  for  infant  minds 
— Original  poems  & otl^ers;  ed.  by  Lucas;  il. 
by  Bedford.  Stokes  $1.50 
— Little  Ann  & other  poems;  il.  by  Greena- 
way. Warne  3s  6d 

1807  LAMB,  CHARLES  St  MARY 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.  (Everyman’s  li- 
brary) Dutton  IS 

il.  by  Price.  Scribner  $2.50 

1808  LAMB,  CHARLES 

Adventures  of  Ulysses. 

il.  by  Squire  & Mars.  Harper  $2.50 

1808  LAMB,  CHARLES  & MARY 

Mrs.  Leicester’s  school. 

il.  by  Green.  Macmillan  $2.25 

1809  COTTIN 

Elizabeth;  or.  The  exiles  of  Siberia. 

Peck  soc 

1809  LAMB,  CHARLES  & MARY 
Poetry  for  children. 

il.  by  Green.  Dent  2S  6d 

1818  SHERWOOD 

1842&  History  of  the  Fairchild  family. 

1847 il.  by  Rudland.  Stokes  $1.50 

1822  EDGEWORTH 

Rosamond.  Routledge  is  fid 

1823  PEARSON  & SHARPE 

Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee  and  her  seven  won- 
derful cats. 

ed.  by  Ruskin.  Allen  is  fid 

1824  GRIMM,  J.  L.  K.  & W.  K. 

German  popular  stories;  with  designs  by 
' Cruikshank. 

tr.  by  Edgar  Taylor;  with  an  introd.  by 

Ruskin.  Chatto  6s  fid 

While  these  tales  were  collected  for  their 
value  to  the  folklorist,  the  first  English  trans- 
lation was  designed  for  children. 

1828-30  SCOTT 

Tales  of  a grandfather.  4V.  Houghton, 
$4.50 

1833  MOTHER  GOOSE 

Only  true  Mother  Goose  melodies;  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  text  & il.  of  the  original 
ed.  of  1833.  Lee  60c 

This  is  not  the  earliest  edition  of  Mother 
Goose. 
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J841  MARTINEAU 

Crofton  boys.  Routledge,  is  6d 
1841  MARTINEAU 

Feats  on  the  fjord.  Routledge,  is  6d 
1841  MARTINEAU 

Peasant  & the  prince.  Routledge,  is  fid 

1841  MARRY  AT 

Masterman  Ready.  Burt  50c 

il.  by  Pegram.  ^Iacmillan  $1.50 

i84fi  ANDERSEN 

Wonderful  stories  for  children;  tr.  by 
Mary  Howitt. 

This  included  but  ten  stories 
— Stories  & tales.  Houghton  $i  • 

— Wonder  storie#  for  children  $i 
— The  most  complete  edition ; recommended 
for  the  student  of  Andersen.  - Editions  more 
attractive  to  children  are  the  Lippincotts,  il. 
by  Stratton  $2;  Nister,  il.  by  Hardy  $2.50; 
McLaughlin  75c  (no.  821) 

1848  ALEXANDER 

Hymns  for  little  children. 

il.  by  John  & Dorothea  Drew.  S.  P. 

C.  K.  IS 

1850  ABBOTT 

Franconia  stories.  10  v.  in  5.  Harper,  $5. 
ABBOTT 

Biographies.  Harper,  30c. 

Select  the  lives  which  appeal  most  directly 
to  children,  such  as  Hannibal,  Alexander, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

ABBOTT 

Rollo  books;  Rollo’s  travels  in  Europe.  10 
V.  in  5.  Mershon,  $2.50. 

1851  HAWTHORNE 

Wonder  books  for  girls  & boys.  Houghton 
$1.25 

il.  by  Crane.  Houghton  $3 

1851  RUSKIN 

King  of  the  Golden  river.  Page,  50c. 

1853  CRUIKSHANK 
Fairy  library. 

— Cruikshank  fairy  book.  Putnam  $1.25 
1853  HAWTHORNE 

Tanglewood  tales  for  girls  & boys.  Hough- 
ton, $1.25. 

il.  by  Edwards.  Houghton  $2.50 

1854-5  DICKENS 

Child’s  history  of  England.  (Gadshill  ed.) 
Scribner  $1.50. 

il.  by  Wilson.  Dent  5s 

i85fi  KINGSLEY. 

The  heroes.  Macmillan  $i 
il.  by  Robinson.  Nister  7s  fid 

1856  YONGE 

Daisy  chain.  Macmillan,  3s  fid 

1857  HUGHES 

Tom  Brown’s  school  days.  (Cranford  ed.) 
Macmillan,  3s  fid 


i8fi5  DODGSON 

Alice  in  Wonderland;  il.  by  Tenniel.  Mac- 
millan $i 

i8fifi  YONGE 

Dove  in  the  eagle’s  nest.  Macmillan,  3s  fid. 

i8fi8-fig  ALCOTT 

Little  women.  Little,  $1.50. 

iSfip  ALDRICH 

Story  of  a bad  boy.  Houghton,  $1.25. 

3870  MACDONALD 

At  the  back  of  the  North  wind.  Burt,  $1. 

1871  ALCOTT 

Little  men.  Little,  $1.50. 

1872  EWING 

Six  to  sixteen.  S.  P.  C.  K.,  is  fid 

1872  EWING 

The  miller’s  thumb. 

— Jan  of  the  windmill.  S.  P.  C.  K.  is  fid 
First  published  in  Aunt  Judy’s  Magazine 
under  the  title  of  “The  miller’s  thumb.” 

1873  CARY,  ALICE  & PFIOEBE 

Ballads  for  little  folks.  Houghton,  $1.50. 

1873  EWING 

Lob  Lie-by-the-fire;  il.  by  Caldecott.  S. 
P.  C.  K.  IS 

1874  CRAIK 

Little  lame  prince.  Harper,  fioc. 

i87fi  ANDREWS 

Seven  little  sisters.  Ginn,  50c. 

i87fi  MOLESWORTH 

Carrots.  Macmillan,  2S  fid 

1879  EWING 

Jackanapes;  il.  by  Caldecott.  S.  P.  C .K.  is 
GOOD  COLLECTIONS 
LUCAS,  ed. 

Old  fashioned  tales;  il.  by  Bedford.  Stokes, 
$1.50. 

Well  chosen  stories  from  Thomas  Day.  Ma- 
ria Edgeworth,  the  Lambs,  Jacob  Abbott,  Pe- 
ter Parley  & others 

LUCAS,  ed. 

Book  of  verses  for  children.  Holt,  $1. 
Poetry  of  the  moral  school  under  chapter 
headings:  Compressed  natural  history.  Un- 
natural history.  Old-fashioned  girls.  Old-fash- 
ioned boys 

Macdonald,  ed. 

Babies’  classics;  il.  by  Hughes.  Longmans, 
4s  fid 

Collection  of  poems  for  young  children, 
from  Blake,  the  Taylors,  Watts,  Mary  Howitt, 
George  MacDonald,  Kingsley  & others 

SCUDDER 

Children’s  book.  Houghton,  $2.50. 

Many  of  the  best  old  poems  & stories  under 
chapter  headings:  A few  songs.  The  book  of 
stories  in  verse.  The  book  of  familiar  stories 
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SUBJECT  HEADINGS  IN  DICTIONARY  CATALOGS* 

By  William  Warner  Bishop,  Reference  Librarian  of  Princeton  University 


O library  worthy  of  the  name  fails  to 
give  its  readers  some  sort  of  clue  or 
guide  to  the  contents  of  its  collections.  Its 
first  purpose  is,  generally  speaking, \o  pro- 
vide an  inventory  of  its  books  as  they  stand 
on  the  shelves  (the  shelf-list),  then  to  give 
an  inventory  by  authors  (the  author  catalog), 
and  last,  perhaps  because  most  difficult,  comes 
the  index,  or  guide,  or  key  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  books.  Most  librarians  are  fairly 
well  satisfied  with  their  shelf-lists  and  author 
catalogs  if  they  are  reasonably  up  to  date  and 
accurate.  But  few  librarians  and  fewer 
scholars  who  use  libraries  are  thoroughly 
well  satisfied  with  their  subject  catalogs. 
The  principles  of  author  entry  are  indeed  not 
all  determined.  Few  matters  engage  our  in- 
terest more  keenly  than  the  long-expected 
agreement  between  our  association  and  the 
British  association  in  this  particular.  But 
the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  rules  now  in 
force,  and  the  substantial  progress  already 
made  toward  uniform  and  sane  entries  en- 
courage us  to  think  that  we  are  pretty  well 
off  on  the  side  of  author  cataloging.  Our 
methods  of  indicating  to  readers  what  the 
library  possesses  on  the  subjects  of  interest 
to  them  are  by  no  means  so  simple  or  so 
uniform.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  then, 
to  discuss  some  of  the  important  problems 
of  subject  cataloging. 

It  must  be  laid  down  as  the  prime  essential 
of  all  subject  catalog  work  that  the  end 
in  view  is  the  rapid  and  easy  consultation  of 
the  catalog  by  the  student  who  uses  it.  I 
say  “student,’’  because  no  one  spends  much 
time  on  a subject  catalog  who  is  not  inter- 
ested in  some  subject  to  the  extent  of  want- 
ing to  see  what  books  the  library  has  on  that 

*In  this  pa[fer  I have  limited  myself  strictly  to 
my  individual  opinion  on  the  matters  treated,  and 
have  in  no  way  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  practice 
or  theories  of  the  Princeton  University  Library  with 
regard  to  subject  cataloging.  I wish  to  make  this 
statement,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  sympathy  with 
the  practice  of  the  library  in  which  I am,  at  work, 
but  simply  in  order  that  my  personal  views  may  not 
be  held  to  be  an  expression  of  Princeton’s  policy. 


topic.  Now  he  must  not  be  discouraged  at 
the  outset  by  any  formidable  and  intricate- 
machine  which  only  an  expert  can  use.  The 
catalog  must  be  so  constructed  that  he  care 
discover  easily  and  quickly  what  he  wants  to 
know.  This  seems  a simple  requisite.  Yet 
practice  shows  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult ends  to  secure.  No  amount  of  ingenuity 
can  make  a subject  catalog  which  shall  be 
absolutely  without  flaw  in  the  matter  of  uni- 
formity; no  one  can  always  consult  it  without 
effort.  The  student  who  knows  at  least  a. 
little  of  his  subject  and  related  subjects  must 
then  be  the  normal  “public”  of  a subject  cat- 
alog. But  his  road  must  be  made  straight 
and  the  rough  places  must  be  made  plain  for 
him.  Ease  of  consultation,  then,  may  be  la'bi 
down  as  a fundamental  basis  for  work. 

Rapidity  and  ease  of  consultation  will  be- 
secured  only  by  most  careful  planning.  There 
are  certain  decisions  which  must  be  made 
by  every  librarian  beginning  or  revising 
a catalog  of  subjects.  Once  taken,  these 
decisions  must  be  adhered  to,  while  a change 
once  decided  on  must  be  carried  out  root 
and  branch.  Too  many  of  our  subject  cata- 
logs of  all  sorts  are  medleys  of  opposing 
decisions  of  different  catalogers,  all  made 
in  good  faith  and  with  the  best  of  motives. 
As  compared  with  an  author  catalog  there 
are  few  means  of  checking  divergences. 
Careful  planning,  then,  is  half  the  battle.. 
It  matters  little,  from  one  point  of  view, 
what  the  decision  is.  The  important  thing  is 
to  have  a conscious  policy  and  to  stick  to  it. 

The  larger  the  library  the  greater  is  the 
need  for  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  subject 
headings.  The  small  library  need  not  bother 
itself  greatly  about  principles  of  subject  entry. 
When  its  books  are  all  easily  accessible,  its 
readers  and  the  library  staff  alike  will  re’y 
on  classification  and  current  bibliography 
rather  than  on  catalogs.  When  you  can  go 
straight  to  the  shelves  and  pull  down  in  a 
few  minutes  all  the  books  in  the  library  hav- 
ing any  possible  bearing  on  the  thing  you 
want  to  know,  you  don’t  care  much  for  a set 
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of  cards  in  a tray.  But  the  library  which 
confidently  expects  to  become  Ihrge  must 
needs  beware.  The  day  when  the  librarian 
or  reference  librarian  with  his  ordinary 
tools  can  answer  all  ordinary  questions  will 
pass  suddenly,  and  then,  if  the  subject  cata- 
log work  has  been  badly  or  inadequately  done, 
comes  confusion  and  trouble.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  the  college  libraries.  Their  cata- 
logs are  likely  to  get  out  of  hand  easily,  and 
they  are  liable  tQ  periods  of  sudden  inflation 
by  gift,  and  the  most  careful  attention  is 
needed  lest  the  entries  under  subjects  be- 
come the  butt  of  students  and  faculty,  the 
despair  of  the  reference  librarian,  and  the  tor- 
ment of  the  cataloger. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  successful 
work  in  the  field  we  are  considering  is  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  fashions  in  nomen- 
clature change  rapidly.  Such  headings  as 
Mental  Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Fluxions,  and  scores  of  others  current  not 
so  long  since  would  hardly  help  the  student 
of  to-day.  But  more  puzzling  to  him  than 
these  odd  and  old-fashioned  forms  will  be 
the  vague  sort  of  “catch-all”  headings  that 
so  frequently  get  into  catalogs  which  do  not 
have  to  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  cold 
print.  “Practical  Piety”  in  one  card  catalog 
I have  seen  was  made  to  cover  all  modern 
sociological  and  economic  works.  The  one 
essential  for  securing  continuity  and  correct- 
ness in  subject  work  is  definition  of  the 
subject  heading  combined  with  sharp  direc- 
tions as  to  its  use  in  the  library’s  practice. 
It  is  not  enough  to  determine  on  a heading. 
It  must  in  all  doubtful  cases  be  defined  most 
carefully  and  the  definition  preserved.  The 
manner  of  interpreting  the  definition  in  prac- 
tice must  also  be  indicated.  In  other  words, 
a (card)  list  of  subject  headings  in  use  with 
all  needed  notes  should  be  kept  in  every  cat- 
aloging room.  The  extent  to  which  these 
notes  should  appear  in  the  public  catalog  is 
a matter  for  individual  judgment. 

In  this  paper  there  will  be  no  discussion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  classed,  partially 
classed  and  dictionary  catalogs  of  subjects. 
These  matters  have  been  long  before  us,  and 
their  respective  claims  are  well  understood. 
The  dictionary  catalog  has  — for  good  or  ill 
— been  generally  chosen  in  our  American 


libraries.  Hence  our  study  will  be  directed 
toward  certain  typical  difficulties  which  are 
met  with  in  actual  work. 

Before  taking  these  matters  up  in  detail, 
let  me  call  attention  to  one  source  of  assist- 
ance and  guidance  which  we  too  often  over- 
look. Since  the  seventeenth  century  the 
makers  of  encyclop^edias  have  been  working 
at  this  problem.  Scores  of  excellent  encyclo- 
paedias have  been  in  constant  use  in  our 
reference  rooms  — and  even  in  our  catalog- 
ing rooms  — but  have  they  been  studied  dili- 
gently as  models  for  headings?  We  may  be 
very  sure  that  they  have  been  studied  by 
their  makers  with  exactly  our  chief  problem 
in  mind;  and  that  is  how  to  choose  a cap- 
tion which  shall  in  a single  easily  understood 
word  or  phrase  express  the  topic  to  be  treated 
so  clearly  and  definitely  that  it  may  be  found 
and  comprehended  at  once.  The  good  ency- 
clopaedias do  not  show  the  fatuous  entries 
and  references  found  in  even  our  good  ..cata- 
logs. There  is  doubtless  a reason.  I sus- 
pect it  lies  partly  in  the  excellence  of  the 
editorial  supervision  for  which  publishers  can 
afford  to  pay,  and  partly  in  the  undoubted 
fact  that  each  encyclopaedia  is  based  on  half 
a dozen,  or  perhaps  half  a hundred,  prede- 
cessors, and  thus  the  headings  as  well  as  the 
articles  are  in  a continual  state  of  revision. 
The  fact  that  the  headings  are  all  in  print 
in  convenient  form,  and  are  easily  seen  and 
found,  is  also  a great  aid  in  producing  uni- 
formity of  editorial  treatment.  Still  the  fact 
remains  for  us  to  ponder.  Encyclopaedias 
seem  to  present  fewer  difficulties  in  consulta- 
tion than  subject  catalogs,  ayid  are  familiarly 
and  easily  used  by  many  people  to  whom  a 
card  catalog  is  a bugbear. 

Everybody  is  agreed  on  the  fundamental 
principle  that  in  dictionary  cataloging  the 
“specific’’  subject  must  be  our  norm.  We 
want  to  get  exactly  the  caption  which  fits 
our  book  and  no  other.  Especially  do  we 
wish  to  avoid  general  headings  for  treatises 
covering  a limited  field.  A man  looking  for 
a book  on  trees  does  not  want  to  be  sent  to 
look  through  all  the  cards  on  botany,  nor 
does  the  inquirer  for  information  about  Nel- 
son want  to  see  all  the  cards  on  British 
naval  history  and  biography.  He  wants  what 
we  have  about  Nelson.  As  I have  said. 
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everybody  admits  this.  The  smallest  pos- 
sible unit  must  be  sought  out  and  made  the 
basis  for  the  subject  heading. 

But  the  library  has  also  books  — many 
thousands  of  books,  probably  — which  do  not 
deal  with  one  small,  particular  topic.  It  has 
treatises  on  Botany  and  British  naval  he- 
roes. Hence  there  arises  of  necessity  a set 
of  subjects  of  a general  nature,  which  are  in 
effect  Identical  with  the  large  divisions  of 
the  classifications.  We  have  general  treat- 
ises on  Philosophy,  on  Religion,  on  Sociology, 
on  Philology,  and  so  forth.  And,  further,  we 
have  general  works  on  such  topics  as  Physics, 
Electricity,  Mathematics,  Latin  literature. 
Hydraulics,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 
side  by  side  with  works  of  equal  bulk  and  im- 
portance on  divisions  of  those  subjects,  such 
as  Heat,  Alternating  currents.  Differential  in- 
variants, Latin  pastoral  poetry.  Canal  locks. 
Proportional  representation,  the  Sense  of 
touch.  There  must  be  general  headings, 
■class  headings,  if  you  please,  in  your  diction- 
ary catalog.  The  difficulty  is  to  use  them 
wisely.  These  general  headings  must  never  be 
used  for  anything  but  general  treatises  of  an 
inclusive  sort.  They  will  be  the  same  in  a 
classed  and  in  a dictionary  catalog,  and 
should  be  treated  alike  in  both.  Moreover, 
a first-rate  dictionary  catalog  will  use  under 
these  class  headings  — or  headings  common  to 
both  sorts  of  catalogs  — a few  of  the  simple 
and  large  subdivisions  of  classification,  such  as 
History,  Essays  and  addresses,  Outlines,  syl- 
labi, etc.  In  doing  this  it  will  not  violate 
the  dictionary  principle. 

But  we  should  stop  right  here.  Let  us 
use  the  class  headings  when  needed,  but  let 
everybody  understand  that ' they  are  strictly 
limited  in  their  scope.  Put  it  on  the  guide 
card  so  that  all  may  see  that  “General  works 
only  are  listed  under  this  caption.  For  special 
treatises  consult  the  cards  with  the  heading 
■of  the  particular  subject  wanted.”  An  ex- 
ample should  be  given  in  each  instance,  and 
more  than  ond,  if  necessary.  In  the  case  of 
the  guide  card  for  Chemistry  there  should  be 
a statement  that  works  on  particular  chemi- 
■cal  products  and  compounds  are  to  be  sought 
under  their  own  names.  The  illustration 
might  perhaps  take  such  a form  as  this  — “for 
•example,  treatises  on  Chloroketodimethyltet- 
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rahydrobenzene  will  be  found  under  that 
word.” 

It  should  be  said,  further,  that  caution  is 
necessary  at  this  point.  Because  some  head- 
ings must  be  the  same  in  any  sort  of  catalog, 
and  because  some  which  are  definitely  group 
headings  have  to  be  used  as  a practical  mat- 
ter of  common  sense  in  a dictionary  catalog, 
you  will  find  catalogers  continually  revert- 
ing to  these  class  headings.  It’s  vastly  easier 
to  label  a book  Sociology  than  to  pin  its  gen- 
erally elusive  contents  down  to  one  particular 
phase  of  social  inquiry.  We  all  tend  to 
move  unconsciously  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance.  We  shall  never  get  our  catalog 
of  specific  headings  without  constant  vigil- 
ance, constant  self-criticism,  and  drastic  revis- 
ion. We  must  have  class  headings  so  long 
as  our  libraries  are  not  composed  wholly  of 
theses  for  the  doctorate.  And  we  must  avoid 
them  as  much  as  possible. 

There  is  a special  form  of  class  heading 
which  bobs  up  serenely  with  exasperating 
frequency.  I refer  to  the  so-called  “forms  of 
literature,”  such  as  poetry,  ballads,  essays, 
orations  and  fiction.  Shall  we  leave  these 
out  of  our  subject  catalogs?  Many  libraries 
do.  Shall  we  say  to  the  student  looking  for 
German  ballads,  “You’ll  find  them  all  classi- 
fied in  number  so  and  so”?  But  then,  you 
know,  he  won’t.  There  are  dozens  of  vol- 
umes of  them  in  collections  of  one  sort  and 
another,  for  one  thing.  Shall  we  let  our 
novels  go  without  subject  cards  and  depend 
on  a special  finding  list  of  fiction  ? Shall  we 
lump  them  all  under  Fiction  in  the  subject 
catalog?  Shall  we  subdivide  fiction  and  the 
“forms”  by  language,  or  perhaps  by  nation- 
ality? Or  shall  we  classify  fiction  in  our 
subject  catalog,  and  put  historical  novels  with 
the  history  divisions  to  which  they  suppos- 
edly belong?  These  are  burning  questions 
with  many  libraries.  Probably  every  one  of 
them  represented  here  has  a policy  already 
decided  on  and  in  force  in  this  matter.  Here 
I will  content  myself  with  saying  that  it  is 
my  observation  that  the  form  divisions  in  a 
subject  catalog  when  thoroughly  made  and 
kept  up  to  date  are  a great  help  in  reference 
work.  (And  the  reference  work  should  be 
in  close  touch  with  the  catalog  work  for 
their  mutual  good.)  It  is,  moreover,  a con- 
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siderable  advantage  to  carry  out  tHe  principle 
that  every  author  card,  generally  speaking, 
should  have  a subject  card  matching  it.  In- 
cidentally I may  remark  that  I have  found 
a mild  form  of  the  classification  of  fiction  a 
great  help.  I refer  to  such  headings  as  U.  S. 
History,  Civil  war.  Fiction,  which  have  sat- 
isfied many  a lazy  body  who  wished  to  take 
his  history  diluted  ancj  disguised. 

There  are  few  librarians  who  will  not  fol- 
low us  up  to  this  point.  We  all  know  that 
we  cannot  wholly  escape  headings  which  are 
the  same  as  the  major  divisions  of  any  classi- 
fication, and  most  libraries  make  some  sort 
of  subject  lists  of  their  works  of  so-called 
pure  literature.  But  when  we  come  to  those 
large  subjects  which  from  their  very  nature 
suggest  a geographical  subdivision  we  leave 
uniformity  behind.  There  is  hardly  any  such 
thing,  for  example,  as  a treatment  of  Mathe- 
matics, or  Logic,  by  countries,  although  we 
do  find  works  on  Greek  Mathematics.  These 
are,  however,  incidental  to  a certain  period 
in  the  development  of  the  science,  and  not  a 
proper  regional  division  such  as  may  well 
be  demanded  in  the  case  of  Agriculture,  or 
Geology,  or  Architecture.  The  pure  sciences, 
then,  do  not  enter  very  largely  into  this  prob- 
lem. But  a very  large  proportion  of  the  sub- 
jects about  which  books  are  written  offer  a 
double  interest.  They  may  be  considered 
from  the  view-point  of  the  region  or  country 
described,  or  from  that  of  the  subject  treated. 
A work  on  the  geology  of  Texas,  for  instance, 
may  seem  to  belong  to  Texas,  and  to  require 
the  subheading  Geology;  or  it  may  appear  to 
have  its  chief  interest  for  the  geologist,  in 
which  case  it  goes  under  Geology,  with  the 
inevitable  subhead  Texas.  This  is  all  familiar 
enough.  Mr.  Cutter  (Sec.  164)  insisted  that 
the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem 
was  that  of  double  subject  entry.  With  this 
view  I cannot  agree.  A consistent  policy  with 
regard  to  this  class  of  subject  headings  which 
will  rigorously  enter  under  either  the  topic 
or  the  country  is  demanded  in  the  interests 
alike  of  economy  and  of  common  sense. 
Whatever  decision  is  taken,  a reference  must 
be  made  from  the  opposite  form.  Thus,  if 
the  library  decides  to  enter  under  Geology. 
Texas,  there  should  be  .a  subject  reference 
from  Texas.Geo/ogy.  Such  a subject  ref- 


erence is  much  better  than  duplication  of 
hundreds  of  subject  cards. 

But  what  shall  the  policy  be?  The  prac- 
tice of  our  leading  printed  catalogs  is  ex- 
tremely varied.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  a 
tendency  to  provide  long  lists  of  subheads 
under  each  country.  This  is  the  practice  at 
least  impliedly  recommended  in  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association’s  “List  of  subject 
headings”  by  the  printing  of  the  long  list  of 
subheads  to  be  used  under  country  and  state. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  cite  but  a single  in- 
stance, the  Subject  Index  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum Printed  Books  (1881-1900)  restricts 
vigorously  the  entry  under  the  country  or 
region,  and  allows  but  few  subheads.  Be- 
tween the  two  plans  there  is  a great  gulf 
fixed.  One  assumes  that  a reader  thinks 
along  geographical  lines  when  he  wants  a 
book,  and  looks  under  Greece  for  a book  on 
Greek  Architecture  or  Mythology,  or  for  a 
treatise  on  the  Geology  or  Agriculture  or 
Education  of  that  country.  Perhaps  he  does. 
The  other  presumes  that  a reader  considers 
his  subject  first,  and  then  runs  down  its 
geographical  ramifications  later.  Is  there  any 
principle  on  which  this  matter  may  be  de- 
cided? Must  we  always  make  special  de- 
cisions ? There  is  at  least  one  principle  which 
favors  grouping  by  countries  rather  than  by- 
topics.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  diction- 
ary catalog  should  supplement  rather  than 
copy  the  classification.  Now  the  books  will 
doubtless  be  classified  on  the  shelves  by  sub- 
jects rather  than  by  country  in  these  topics, 
which  admit  of  double  treatment.  Therefore 
if  books  treating  of  such  topics  as  Educa- 
tion, Missions,  Agriculture,  Slavery,  Archi- 
tecture, Painting,  etc.,  from  a regional  or 
national  point  of  view  — as  Central  African 
Missions  — and  not  covering  the  whole  field,, 
are  entered  under  the  country  or  region,  the 
subject  catalog  will  show  more  about  those 
regions  than  the  classification  will  at  any  one 
point.  This  seems  to  me  the  sole  argument 
for  making  use  of  this  form  of  entry. 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  I believe  that  the 
British  Museum  practice  and  that  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  are  more  nearly  in  line 
with  the  habit  of  readers  and  the  view-point 
of  the  makers  of  books.  If  we  leave  out  the 
historical  sciences,  the  main  interest  is  the 
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topic  and  not  the  region.  In  the  pure  sci- 
ences we  have  already  eliminated  the  regional 
or  national  principle.  In  the  applied  sciences 
and  the  arts,  both  useful  and  fine,  we  may 
safely  do  the  same  thing.  These  divisions 
are  very  extensive.  I advocate,  then,  a de- 
liberate policy  of  restricting  the  entries  under 
the  country  or  region  to  those  topics  which 
have  a strictly  local  interest,  i.e.,  the  field 
of  the  historical  sciences,  and  such  of  the 
social  sciences  as  depend  for  their  value  on 
local  conditions.  To  be  specific,  I would  not 
put  a book  on  the  geology  of  Texas  under 
Texas,  but  under  Geology  with  the  subhead- 
ing Texas.  I would  limit  the  subheads  under 
a country  to  those  which  seem  absolutely 
necessary.  For  everything  else  which  might 
be  expected  under  country  I would  make  a 
subject  reference  card.  This  may  be  begging 
the  question.  It  may  be  abandoning  the 
search  for  a guiding  principle.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  habit  of  most  readers  and 
authors  is  a fair  guide  for  us.  After  all  it  is 
for  them  that  the  catalog  is  made. 

One  word  before  leaving  this  topic.  At 
no  other  point  of  subject  catalog  work  is 
definite  adherence  to  a fixed  rule  more  neces- 
sary than  here.  A decision  once  taken  in 
this  matter  should  be  rigidly  executed.  If 
this  is  done,  the  people  who  use  the  catalog 
will  quickly  learn  to  follow  the  principle 
adopted  and  will  in  consequence  consult  the 
catalog  with  ease. 

If  the  practice  of  restricting  the  entries 
under  subheads  of  countries  or  locality  be 
followed,  we  at  once  encounter  the  difficulty 
of  the  so-called  “national  adjective.”  Having 
eliminated  France.Art,  are  we  going  to  cut 
out  French  Art,  Greek  Mythology,  Roman 
Roads?  Certainly  we  must.  We  must  say 
Ari.France,  M.y\ho\ogy,Greece,  Roads.I?ome, 
or  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  in  a maze 
of  confusion.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary, 
in  my  opinion,  to  use  the  national  or  lin- 
guistic adjective  with  the  literature  or  lan- 
guage of  a country  or  region.  We  shall 
probably  be  obliged  to  say  French  language 
and  French  literature,  since  France. Law- 
guage  and  France.Literature  do  not  necessa- 
rily express  the  same  ideas.  As  in  the  case 
of  France,  so  also  in  many  other  instances 
the  national  and  linguistic  areas  are  not 


identical.  German  language  and  German  lit- 
erature, for  example,  are  wider  in  their  scope 
than  the  political  boundaries  of  the  present 
German  Empire,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
English  language.  The  linguistic  and  na- 
tional areas  are  different  in  Switzerland,  in 
India,  and  in  many  other  regions.  Another 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  national  adjective 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  we  have  all  sorts  of 
corporations  and  institutions  whose  names 
begin  with  American,  British,  French,  etc. 
Read  the  headings  beginning  with  either 
“American”  or  “British”  in  the  published  cat- 
alogs made  on  the  dictionary  principle  of 
any  of  our  libraries,  and  see  what  a medley 
is  produced  by  the  mingling  of  names  and 
topics.  I hold  that  the  national  adjective 
should  be  eliminated  from  subject  headings, 
save  for  the  two  linguistic  usages  mentioned. 
This  will  cause  some  trouble,  for  a great 
many  people  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
American  Indians,  British  commerce,  French 
porcelain,  etc.  But  the  practice  will  save 
trouble,  too.  It  will  reduce  the  number  of 
places  in  which  one  must  look  for  a topic 
(the  chief  drawback  of  Poole’s  Index),  it 
will  obviate  much  apparent  confusion  in  the 
arrangement  of  headings,  and  it  will  intro- 
duce some  system  into  alphabetical  subject 
catalogs  at  a point  where  system  is  much 
needed.  The  practice  of  the  encyclopaedias 
is  against  the  extensive  use  of  the  national 
adjective.* 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  that  we  merely 
transfer  our  excessive  use  of  subheadings 
from  the  country  heading  to  the  subject  or 
topic  heading.  It  may  be  urged  that  by  this 
plan  the  subdivisions  under  topics  become 
very  unwieldy.  In  answer  I would  say  that 
the  subheads  undoubtedly  become  more  nu- 
merous under  the  topic,  but  that  they  belong 
there  rationally,  and  there  will  be  plenty  left 
under  the  country.  The  person  consulting  the 
catalog  is  obliged,  it  is  true,  to  run  his  eye 
over  many  guide  cards,  and  perhaps  over 
several  trays  to  find  his  particular  books. 
But  that  is  far  easier  for  him  than  going 
from  one  part  of  the  catalog  to  another,  look- 
ink  now  under  France  and  now  under  Spain 
for  a work  on  the  mineralogy  of  the  Pyrenees, 

*There  are  some  exceptions,  notably  the  most 
recent  edition  of  Brockhaus. 
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for  instance.  Again  he  remains  certain,  after 
looking  at  the  subdivisions  under  Mineralogy, 
that  he  will  not  have  to  look  also  at  the  cards 
headed  Pyrenees  Mts.  — he  has  all  the  cards 
before  him  for  Mineralogy.  We  can’t  elim- 
inate subheadings  from  our  alphabetical  sub- 
ject catalog.  At  least,  ii  we  can,  no  one  has 
arisen  to  show  us  how.  If  a separate  guide 
card  is  used  for  each  heading  and  subheading, 
we  shall  find  the^difficulty  of  consultation  very 
greatly  diminished.  And  with  all  the  admit- 
ted difficulty  of  finding  a small  subdivision 
of  a big  topic,  we  still  get  it  more  quickly, 
I think,  by  this  method  than  by  the  classed 
catalog  with  its  alphabetical  index. 

It  will  have  occurred  to  those  who  have 
followed  this  discussion  thus  far  that  a good 
many  subheadings  under  both  country  and 
subject  might  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  in- 
version. We  might  say,  “Roads,  Roman,’’ 
“Architecture,  Gothic,”  “Psychology,  Social,” 
etc.,  and  everybody  would  understand  what 
we  mean.  The  use  of  inversion  has  its  chief 
defense,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  fact  that  it 
keeps  together  related  topics.  It  is  certainly 
convenient  to  have  “Psychology,  Animal,” 
“Psychology,  Comparative,”  “Psychology, 
Morbid,”  “Psychology,  Social”  in  orderly  se- 
quence and  close  together.  But  despite  this 
convenience,  as  a matter  of  form  of  heading, 
the  practice  of  inversion  is  to  be  regarded  as 
fully  as  pernicious  in  the  subject  catalog  as 
in  the  author  catalog.  The  objections  to  it 
are  patent  and  well  known.  There  is  one 
catalog  which  regularly  and  always  inverts, 
which  enters  under  an  adjective  form  only 
in  the  rarest  instances.  I refer,  as  most 
of  you  will  surmise,  to  the  magnificent  Index 
Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon  General’s  Library. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  high  authority  of 
this  catalog  as  a scientific  product.  It  is 
the  most  remarkable  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
done  in  this  country.  But  I imagine  that 
despite  its  example  we  may  be  more  truly 
scientific  if  we  set  our  faces  squarely  against 
inversion.  The  worst  thing  about  inversion 
is  the  utter  lack  of  certainty  as  to  which 
several  forms  may  be  used.  If  in  our  author 
catalogs  we  have  come  to  the  point  where 
we  can  write  “Michigan.  University,”  why 
should  we  not  write  “Psychology.  Animals”? 
There  is  not  time  to  elaborate  in  this  paper 
the  argument  against  inversion.  We  must 


be  content  to  dismiss  it  with  the  single  pro- 
viso that  well  established  phrases  beginning 
with  an  adjective  such  as  Republican  Party, 
Political  Science,  etc.,  need  not  be  called  in 
question  either  by  those  who  would  always  in- 
vert to  serve  their  convenience,  or  those  who 
are  steadfastly  against  the  practice  of  inver- 
sion. The  larger  question  whether  the 
ordinary  phrase,  e.g.,  Comparative  anatomy, 
Animal  psychology,  should  not  always  be 
employed  instead  of  some  device  where- 
by the  noun  remains  in  the  first  po- 
sition is  well  discussed  by  Mr.  Cutter  in 
his  Rules.  My  own  opinion  is  for  the  regu- 
lar use  of  the  phrase  in  current  use  in  the 
form  in  which  it  habitually  occurs  in  titles, 
save  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  a caption 
with  proper  subhead  better  expresses  the  idea. 

There  is  one  class  of  subjects  which  gives 
trouble  alike  to  classifiers  and  catalogers. 
Wherever  a classification  or  a catalog  is  sub- 
•livided  on  a geographical  basis,  or  wherever 
geographical  headings  are  given,  the  fact 
stares  us  in  the  face  that  “geographical  ex- 
pressions,” to  use  Prince  Metternich’s 
phrase,  are  by  no  means  permanent  or 
dependable.  The  map  of  the  world  has  suf- 
fered startling  changes  since  books  began  to 
be  made.  Certain  difficulties  which  confront 
us  in  geographical  headings  deserve  attention. 

Even  the  continents  give  trouble.  The 
terms  America  and  Asia  are  used  very  loosely 
in  popular  speech,  and  even  in  indexes  of 
subjects.  Does  North  America  include  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America?  Where  does  West- 
ern Asia  leave  off  and  Central  Asia  begin? 
Does  the  term  America  as  a heading  or  sub- 
heading include  both  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica? Shall  we  write  America,  North  or 
North  America?  What  do  we  mean  by  Cen- 
tral Africa?  These  are  questions  which 
have  but  to  be  asked  to  raise  sharply  the 
point  that  definition  and  consistent  adherence 
to  definition  are  essential  in  the  geographical 
terms  to  be  used.  I say  nothing  of  the  for- 
midable adjective  American,  for  I hope  we 
may  largely  banish  initial  geographical  ad- 
jectives from  the  catalog.  But  the  official 
catalog  of  subjects  should  certainly  contain 
very  carefully  planned  directions  as  to  the 
use  of  continental  designations,  as  well  as  of 
the  smaller  divisions  of  geography. 

But  troublesome  as  ill-defined  geographical 
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concepts  may  be,  they  are  nothing  in  the  way 
of  difficulty  compared  to  the  name  of  regions 
which  have  ceased  to  represent  present  po- 
litical conditions.  There  are  a number  of 
countries  which  no  ^ longer  exist  as  states, 
whose  political  life  as  separate  entities  has 
ceased.  A region  such  as  Poland,  for  ex- 
ample, which  has  been  absorbed  by  one  or 
more  countries  offers  a most  perplexing  prob- 
lem. The  word  Poland  corresponds  to  noth- 
ing on  the  map  or  in  official  gazetteers,  but 
it  is  still  in  everybody’s  mouth.  Travellers 
still  use  the  old  national  name  on  title  pages 
of  descriptive  works ; historians  and  others 
write  on  former  or  even  present-day  condi- 
tions. And  yet  in  our  larger  libraries  we  have 
official  documents  and  other  works  treating 
of  this  once  independent  state  from  the  stand- 
point of  Prussian,  Austrian  and  Russian 
provinces.  I do  not  believe  that  we  can  get 
around  the  difficulty  by  lumping  everything 
under  the  popular  name.  Neither  do  I be- 
lieve that  we  can  ignore  it  in  the  case  of 
travel  and  descriptive  works.  (Of  course  I 
am  not  referring  to  books  on  Poland  before 
the  partition.)  There  are  plenty  of  similar 
cases,  although  few  with  such  complications. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  common  name  must 
still  be  used  where  it  is  employed  on  title 
pages,  and  that  the  official  regional  designa- 
tion of  the  present  day  must  be  employed 
where  needed  because  of  either  the  title  or 
the  contents  of  the  work.  This  will  neces- 
sitate a lengthy  “See  also”  reference,  a thing 
to  be  avoided  wherever  possible. 

Ancient  and  mediaeval  states  and  countries 
with  no  continuing  name  or  precise  modern 
geographical  equivalent  give  less  difficulty. 
Their  ancient  names  may  safely  be  used.  The 
trouble  is,  however,  that  both  descriptive  and 
historical  works  dealing  wholly  with  present- 
day  (or  at  least  modern)  conditions  frequent- 
ly employ  the  ancient  name  in  titles.  In  such 
cases  the  modern  form  of  name  should  be 
regularly  used  as  a heading.  Such  ancient 
regions  as  Pontus,  Epirus,  Dacia,  Africa, 
Gaul,  Granada  (Kingdom)  may  well  receive 
separate  subject  entry,  but  it  will  instantly  be 
seen  how  much  confusion  would  arise  from 
using  these  headings  for  modem  works  deal- 
ing with  present  conditions.  Take  “Africa,” 


for  example.  Properly  used  it  means  in  an- 
tiquity the  single  Roman  province  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Carthaginian  city-state,  lim- 
ited in  its  extent  to  about  the  boundaries  of 
modern  Tunis.  So  used  the  term  has  a dis- 
tinct value.  But  a modern  work  on  Tunis,  or 
even  a discussion  of  archaeological  problems 
occurring  in  the  limits  of  the  ancient  province 
should  not  receive  the  heading  of  Africa. 
There  is,  then,  great  need  for  care  and  a well- 
defined  policy  in  these  matters  of  ancient  geo- 
graphical designations  which  have  no  precise 
modern  equivalents.  Somewhere  a very  care- 
ful working  out  of  the  proper  limits  of  the 
subject  heading  adopted  for  such  countries 
and  regions  must  be  accessible  to  the  catalog- 
ing staff,  and  perhaps  to  the  public.  It  will 
not  do,  for  instance,  to  say  merely,  “Tunis  — 
See  also  Africa  (Roman  province)”;  “Africa 
(Roman  province)  — See  also  Tunis.”  These 
loose  “See  also”  references  are  the  refuge  of 
careless  catalogers.  In  their  stead  must  be  a 
careful  explanatory  note  giving  the  dates  and 
boundaries  within  which  the  heading  is  ap- 
plicable. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  stop  at  this  point 
for  a word  as  to  these  “See  also”  references. 
It  was  a rule  at  some  time  in  the  dim  and  dis- 
tant past  of  cataloging  to  make  “See  also” 
references  from  each  subject  named  on  a 
title  page  to  every  other  subject  so  named. 
All  students  of  cataloging  methods  well  know 
some  of  the  ludicrous  results  of  this  rule.  It 
is  creditably  reported  that  as  a result  of  this 
rule  rigidly  applied  such  references  as  these 
were  made  and  printed.  “Brain,  See  also 
Cheek,  Tumors  of  the;”  “Cheek,  Tumors  of 
the.  See  also  Brain,”  because  forsooth  both 
subjects  got  into  one  of  the  long-winded 
titles  of  earlier  days.  Probably  these  “See 
also”  references  cannot  be^wholly  eliminated 
from  catalogs.  It  is  a very  good  thing  at 
times  to  have  a student  reminded  of  allied 
topics  and  similar  headings.  But  the  tendency 
to  their  abuse  is  so  great  that  it  would  seem 
a better  course  to  make  carefully  worded  ex- 
planations rather  than  to  multiply  these  refer- 
ences. And  I believe  we  should  not  suffer 
greatly  were  they  excluded  entirely  from  the 
subject  catalog.  They  frequently  give  the  im- 
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pression  — unj  ustly,  of  course  — that  the  cat- 
aloger  is  either  trying  to  show  off  his  knowl- 
edge of  subjects,  or  considers  that  the  user  of 
the  catalog  has  none. 

To  return  to  matters  geographical.  Few 
problems  are  more  difficult  as  matters  of  ac- 
tual practice  than  the  making  of  a perfectly 
clear  arrangement  in  a card  catalog  of  easily 
understood  and  intelligible  headings  for  coun- 
tries or  regions  which  have  had  a continuous 
written  history  from  ancient  to  modern  days. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Syria.  The  boundaries  of 
Egypt  have  been  practically  the  same  from 
antiquity  to  the  present  day.  Hence  we  are 
not  so  much  troubled  by  the  question  of  the 
physical  extent  of  the  heading.  But  we  are 
directly  “up  against”  the  question  whether 
we  shall  say  Egypt  (Ancient),  Egypt  (Grseco- 
Roman),  Egypt  (Saracenic),  Egypt  (Turk- 
ish), Egypt  (Modern),  or  something  of  this 
sort,  or  whether  these  headings  should  be 
used  as  second  subheads  following  the  recog- 
nized subdivisions  under  the  country.  Eor 
example.  Taxation  is  a frequently  employed 
subheading  under  country,  and  we  happen 
to  have  a great  mass  of  material  on  tax- 
ation in  Egypt  in  many  ages.  Shall  we 
write  Egypt  (Ancient)  .Taxation,  Egypt 
(Gr2Cco-Roman). Taxation,  etc.,  or  Egypt. 
Taxation. (Ancient),  Egypt.Taxation  (Graeco- 
Roman)  period,  etc.?  The  second  method 
keeps  the  country  as  the  main  heading  and 
places  the  period  last,  and  is  therefore  pref- 
erable, in  my  opinion.  But  in  neither  case 
can  we  get  away  from  three  alphabets  in  ar- 
rangement. The  method  advocated,  namely, 
of  keeping  the  period  division  last  and  consid- 
ering the  topic  as  the  more  important  matter, 
falls  in  with  our  ordinarily  received  method 
for  modern  states.  Thus  we  generally  find 
such  headings  as  this:  United  States.Ta;ra- 
tion  (Colonial  period),  rather  than  United 
States  (Colonial  period) .Taxation.  Which- 
ever method  is  adopted,  whether  we  break  up 
the  country’s  history  into  certain  well-defined 
periods  and  treat  these  as  if  they  were  sep- 
arate wholes,  or  whether  we  regard  the  coun- 
try in  all  its  history  as  one  and  arrange  topics 
under  it  with  chronological  divisions,  the 
dates  of  the  different  periods  will  have  to  be 


worked  out  with  care  and  recorded  in  the 
official  list  of  headings.  When  this  is  done  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  the  books  seldom 
fit  the  dates  previously  arranged.  What  to  do 
with  overlapping  books  — books  which  fit  into 
no  general  scheme  — is  a sore  problem  in 
cataloging  as  in  classification.  We  must 
either  go  on  forever  making  new  and  more 
minute  subdivisions  and  arranging  the  sub- 
ject cards  chronologically  by  the  first  date  in 
the  heading,  or  else  we  must  assign  the  sub- 
ject by  the  preponderance  of  interest  of  the 
book  itself,  placing  it  in  that  division  of  the 
subject  where  most  of  the  narrative  or  dis- 
cussion falls.  The  majority  of  catalogers  will 
doubtless  prefer  the  latter  method.  The  spe- 
cific dates  may  be  put  in  the  heading  as  a 
m.atter  of  guidance  to  the  person  consulting 
the  catalog,  but  in  this  case  they  will  be  ig- 
nored in  filing. 

Rome  presents  worse  difficulties  than  Egypt. 
In  the  first  place  we  have  to  encounter  the 
fact  that  both  the  city  and  the  state  — origin- 
ally one  — have  a voluminous  literature.  Con- 
fusion here  is  disastrous,  and  yet  it  is  found  in 
many  catalogs.  The  city  of  the  seven  hills 
must  be  a subject  by  itself,  reserved  for  sep- 
arate treatment.  Its  municipal  history  is 
to  be  kept  separate  — where  possible  — 
from  the  march  of  the  mighty  empire, 
and  its  monuments  must  receive  treat- 
ment distinct  from  that  of  Roman  re- 
mains in  general.  It  would  seem  a very 
good  plan  in  arranging  cards  to  put  the  coun- 
try heading  first,  then  the  city  heading,  and 
finally  the  heading  for  its  numerous  monu- 
ments and  regions.  Thus  I would  have  such 
classes  of  headings  as  Rome.History.Em- 
pire,  Rome  (city)  .History. Middle  Rome 

(city). Forum  Romanum.  If  this  distinction 
between  the  city  and  the  state  is  not  made 
in  this  and  other  cases,  we  shall  have  a 
confusion  which  will  make  our  catalogs  un- 
usable. Moreover,  in  treating  the  Roman 
state  it  will  be  as  necessary  to  define  dates  and 
boundaries  as  in  the  case  of  Egypt.  I will 
not  go  on  to  speak  in  detail  of  Greece  and 
other  countries  having  a continuous  recorded 
history  of  many  centuries.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  the  need  for  careful  planning  in 
giving  subjects  to  works  on  such  countries. 
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Still  another  cause  of  confusion  is  closely 
allied  to  these  we  have  just  been  considering. 
We  have  numerous  cases  in  which  ancient  and 
modern  geographical  terms  do  not  mean  the 
same  thing.  I have  already  cited  Africa  as 
an  example.  The  loose  habit  of  catalogers  of 
projecting  modern  geographical  terms  into 
the  past  is  most  discouraging  to  students. 
Take,  for  example,  such  designations  as  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  to  cite  large  regions.  Their 
boundaries  are  not  to-day  what  they  were 
even  fifty  years  since,  and  books  describing 
particular  regions  not  formerly  in  their  limits 
and  referring  wholly  to  former  times  should 
not  be  listed  under  the  modern  caption,  if  suit- 
able ones  can  be  found  in  the  older  names. 
This  is  merely  the  principle  of  the  specific 
heading  applied  to  geographical  problems. 
Again  in  certain  particulars  the  modern  geo- 
graphical term  may  represent  a much  smaller 
area  than  the  same  term  at  an  earlier  date. 
Venice  and  Genoa  are  instances  in  point,  and 
many  more  might  easily  be  cited.  A book  on 
the  Venetian  remains  in  the  Greek  islands 
hardly  deserves  a subject,  Vemce.Description 
and  travel,  although  one  on  the  Venetian  su- 
premacy in  the  Levant  might  well  have  a sub- 
ject for  Venice.  Separate  geographical  enti- 
ties such  as  islands  and  peninsulas  are  more 
easily  treated  as  a rule  than  other  regions,  as 
confusion  is  less  likely  to  arise  in  their  cases. 

Finally  a word  should  be  said  in  protest 
against  subject  headings  of  an  indefinite  sort 
for  frontier  or  partially  settled  regions.  “The 
West”  in  American  history  is  one  such.  The 
phrase  “Old  Southwest”  is  another.  The  ob- 
jection lies  rather  against  the  indefinite  nature 
of  the  heading  than  against  its  use,  if  once  it 
be  well  defined.  The  various  regions  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  offer  similar  difficulties. 

If  countries  having  a continuous  recorded 
history  present  difficult  problems  to  the  cata- 
loger,  so  also  do  subjects  of  inquiry  which 
have  given  occupation  to  generations  of  schol- 
ars. Such  studies  as  political  science,  eco- 
nomic:, philosophy,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
botany,  medicine,  theology,  rhetoric,  etc.,  had 
their  beginning  for  our  Western  world  in 
Greece  and  are  live  topics  to-day.  History 
and  description  of  countries  show  the  same 


long  line  of  writers.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
seme  discrimination  is  needed  in  cataloging 
the  authors  who  for  twenty  odd  centuries 
have  discussed  such  important  subjects  as  the 
theory  of  the  state,  the  art  of  healing,  or  the 
science  of  mathematics.  The  distinctions 
which  a printed  catalog  can  show  by  varieties 
of  type  and  the  rapid  view  of  many  pages 
with  their  headings  are  of  course  impossible 
in  a card  catalog.  If  it  is  manifestly  im- 
proper to  compel  the  student  seeking  the  li- 
brary’s best  treatise  on  agriculture  to  turn  over 
numerous  cards  for  editions  of  Cato  and  the 
other  Scriptores  de  re  rustica,  so  also  is  it  un- 
wise to  neglect  the  fact  that  agriculture  and 
all  other  sciences  have  their  historical  side. 
If  we  are  going  to  give  subjects  to  all  our 
books,  then  Cato  must  have  a subject  card 
somewhere  under  agriculture.  Here  is  where 
the  average  dictionary  catalog  breaks  down. 
It  furnishes  under  such  topics  as  those  we 
have  mentioned  a dreary  array  of  cards,  fre- 
quently many  trays  of  them,  through  which 
the  discouraged  student  must  work  to  find  his 
modern  books.  Every  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes added  to  the  library  but  increases  the 
task  of  consultation.  The  cards  thus  become 
what  no  one  wants,  an  alphabetical  list  of  all 
the  writers  who  have  ever  treated  of  a given 
topic.  The  catalog  must  either  distinguish 
books  whose  value  for  the  subject  is  purely 
historical,  or  it  must  arrange  its  cards  chro- 
nologically (by  author),  putting  the  latest 
W'orks  first.  In  other  words,  the  alphabetical 
principle  of  sub-arrangement  must  be  aban- 
doned under  subjects,  or  else  we  must  intro- 
duce another  division  under  these  subjects 
having  a continuous  history,  i.e.,  a class  of 
books  having  an  historical  value  only. 

But  when  does  a book  begin  to  have  a 
merely  historical  value?  There’s  the  rub!  It 
is  not  possible  to  determine  this  by  chronology 
alone.  Can  we  consider  Aristotle  of  merely 
historical  importance  in  the  discussion  of  poe- 
try or  drama,  of  political  science  or  ethics? 
Most  assuredly  not.  But  yet  his  works  on 
physics  and  natural  history  are  absolutely 
without  profit  to  the  average  student  of  to- 
day. No  one  will  say  that  Kant’s  w'ritings  are 
out  of  date,  and  yet  his  psychology  would 
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hardly  benefit  the  modem  student  in  our  col- 
lege classes.  It  is  plain  that  discrimination 
of  the  highest  order  must  be  employed  in  this 
matter,  or  else  we  must  adopt  some  mechan- 
ical arrangement  such  as  the  filing  of  cards 
in  chronological  order,  which  after  all  works 
a sort  of  rough  justice  in  the  matter  of  rela- 
tive values.  Let  us  be  severely  honest  with 
ourselves  here.  Who  of  us  can  say  that  the 
trays  headed  Theology  or  Law  in  most  of  our 
catalogs  of  libraries  of'  over  one  hundred 
thousand  volumes  are  practically  useful  as 
they  stand  to-day?  Who  would  not  rather 
consult  a good  bibliography  and  then  the  au- 
thor catalog  for  books  on  those  topics  than 
attack  the  direful  arraj'  of  cards  in  the  hope 
by  some  means  of  at  length  securing  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  set  of  references? 

In  formal  political  history  and  in  economic 
history  as  well  the  sources  should  certainly 
be  distinguished  from  the  recent  treatises. 
The  Germania  of  Tacitus,  for  instance,  is  an 
e.xcellent  source  for  the  early  history  of  the 
German  Empire,  but  it  is  positively  foolish 
to  list  it  side  by  side  with  the  works  of  Von 
Sybel  and  Ranke  under  Germany./fwfory. 
The  subhead  of  “Sources”  under  history  is  a 
convenient  and  valuable  limbo  for  bygone 
works  and  for  collections  of  documents. 
There  is  opposition,  and  sensible  opposition, 
however,  to  using  it  for  merely  obsolete  treat- 
ises. 

We  might  adopt  some  such  scheme  as  this : 
Political 'Science.  Modern  works  (since  1850) 

and  important  earlier  works. 

Works  between  1500  and  1850. 

Me  diaval  zvorks. 

Ancient  works. 

The  divisions  suggested  here  might  perhaps 
be  the  same  in  all  cases,  or  they  might  better 
be  made  to  conform  to  well-recognized,  di- 
visions in  the  history  of  each  topic.  The  al- 
ternative plan  is  the  arrangement  of  cards  by 
date  of  publication,  or  by  first  date  of  the 
author  (to  keep  editions  together).  I confess 
I prefer  the  latter,  although  I am  far  from 
wishing  to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  as- 
suming that  the  most  recent  work  is  necessar- 
ily the  best.  Still  the  chances  are  that  it  rep- 
resents the  most  recent  stage  of  investigation. 


Almost  every  librarian  is  willing  to  concede 
this  in  the  matter  of  bibliographies,  acknowl- 
edging that  the  last  to  appear  should  first  meet 
the  eye  of  the  person  consulting  the  catalog. 
Why  not  adopt  the  same  principle  for  every 
topic,  as  is  done  in  some  of  our  libraries?  We 
have,  be  it  remembered,  the  author  catalog  at 
hand  for  every  one  who  already  knows  the 
authors  he  wants.  Why  compel  the  seeker 
after  information  to  wade  through  another 
author  list  under  each  topic?  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  an  annotated  catalog  would  be  al- 
most forced  to  put  first  its  cards  for  the  books 
most  highly  recommended. 

There  are  a few  practical  points  which  I 
wish  to  take  up  before  closing  this  paper. 
First,  shall  we  definitely  limit  the  number  of 
subject  cards  to  a given  book?  In  view  of 
the  immense  size  to  which  our  card  catalogs 
are  growing  is  it  wise  to  say  that  when  the 
library  reaches  a certain  size  — say  500,000 
volumes  — it  will  henceforth  assume  that  the 
necessity  for  making  cards  for  any  other  than 
the  subject  of  prime  interest  in  a book  has 
passed?  Shall  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  will  always  be  other  works  which  cover 
the  topics  of  secondary  interest?  This  view 
is  maintained  in  some  libraries  whose  author- 
ity we  all  acknowledge.  I venture,  however, 
in  opposition  to  this  idea,  to  call  attention  to 
the  statistics  of  our  Princeton  work  published 
in  the  Library  Journal  for  June,  1906.  It  was 
there  shown  that  the  number  of  subject  cards 
per  main  entry  was  1.47,  and  per  title  1.2,  al- 
though no  restriction  was  placed  on  the  cat- 
alogers  other  than  a rigid  insistence  on  the 
specific  heading  in  all  cases.  This  is  so  nearly 
the  result  aimed  at  in  the  rule  that  I submit 
that  it  is  a better  way  of  attaining  the  desired 
restriction  of  the  unduly  rapid  growth  of  the 
card  catalog  than  the  strict  limitation  to  one 
subject  per  book.  It  permits  the  liberal  han- 
dling of  a book  which  treats  definitely  of  sev- 
eral topics,  and  yet  it  does  not  too  greatly 
burden  the  subject  catalog.  The  device  of 
using  but  one  subject  entry  for  the  various 
editions  of  a work  whose  value  is  chiefly  his- 
torical would  diminish  the  per  cent,  of  subject 
to  author  cards  to  less  than  one  in  our  library. 

Again,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  urge  that  the 
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revision  and  co-ordination  of  subject  head- 
ings should  be  definitely  assigned  to  one  per- 
son. Only  thus  can  continuity  and  uniform- 
ity of  the  work  be  secured.  Particularly  is 
this  provision  needed  in  our  largest  libraries. 
I urge  also  as  a most  vital  matter  of  practice 
that  the  chief  reference  librarian  should  be  in 
constant  touch  with  the  cataloger  who  passes 
finally  on  subject  headings.  They  will  work 
together  to  great  mutual  advantage. 

Moreover  I wish  once  more  to  set  forth 
the  imperative  necessity  for  an  official  list  of 
headings  in  use  in  the  library.  This  should 
be  kept  up  to  date  with  the  utmost  care.  Each 
cataloger  should  have  in  convenient  form  a 
list  of  all  subheads  previously  authorized  un- 
der each  class  of  topics,  together  with  defini- 
tions of  all  these  subheads.  The  list  without 
definitions  and  interpretative  notes  will  be  of 
some  small  value,  but  with  them  will  be  vast- 
ly more  useful.  It  should  be  kept  where 
every  cataloger  can  consult  it,  preferably  in  a 
case  of  trays  made  to  swing  on  a pivot  so  that 
it  may  be  consulted  without  disturbing  the 
one  at  whose  elbow  it  must  be  placed.  The 
American  Library  Association  list  and  the 
Sydney  list,  admirable  as  both  are  in  their 
own  way,  will  not  suffice  for  any  large  library. 
An  up-to-date  list  of  subjects  with  adequate 
definitions  kept  on  cards,  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity in  a well-ordered  catalog  department. 

Is  all  this  worth  while?  Is  the  card  catalog 


of  subjects  alphabetically  arranged  a real  ser- 
vice to  an  institution?  Most  assuredly  it  is. 
When  once  it  is  made  on  consistent  principles, 
when  the  student  no  longer  has  to  fumble 
long  trays  of  cards  without  headings  or- 
guides,  filled  with  all  the  contradictory  accu- 
mulations of  generations  of  catalogers,  when 
the  specific  topic  stands  out  prominently,  when 
each  subject  capable  of  two  interpretations  is- 
sharply  defined  on  a guide  card,  when  con- 
sistency in  geographical  matters  and  uniform- 
ity of  entry  and  sub-entry  in  topics  of  de- 
batable form  have  been  reached,  there  is  nO' 
reason  why  a student  should  not  find  the  card 
catalog  of  subjects  self-interpreting,  inclu- 
sive, useful.  It  has  the  all-important  merit 
of  definiteness  and  point.  It  tells  any  one 
who  knows  his  topic  what  he  can  get  directly 
on  it.  It  lists  both  the  obsolete  book  and  the 
dead  and  gone  state  by  themselves.  It  opens 
up  to  the  reader  the  contents  of  the  library. 
It  is,  in  short  ,an  alphabetical  subject  index 
to  the  hooks.  If  this  is  not  worth  while,  what 
library  effort  is?  If  this  be  formal,  dry-as- 
dust  work,  why  are  we  working  wdth  books 
at  all  ? Our  aim  as  librarians  is  not  merely  to- 
accumulate  books.  It  is  to  help  the  reader  to- 
the  books  he  wants  — or  ought  to  want.  In  a 
large  library  the  only  tool  which  accomplishes- 
this  result  is  the  catalog,  and  of  this  the  sub- 
ject catalog  is  the  part  most  difficult  to  make,, 
m.ost  useful  w'hen  well  made. 


SUBJECT  HEADINGS  FOR  STATE  DOCUMENTS 
By  Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  Chief  of  Document  Department^  New  York  Public  Library 


JT  is  only  proper  that  I should  say  at  the 
outset  that  the  theories  which  I advance 
in  the  course  of  this  paper  are  my  own,  and 
that  they  in  no  way  represent  any  library. 
It  is,  however,  also  proper  to  say  that  those 
theories  are  not  based  on  speculation.  My 
first  seven  years’  library  experience  was 
gained  in  a typical  public  library,  a gov- 
ernment depository,  and  brought  me  into 
contact  with  the  document  problem  as  it 
obtains  in  probably  450  out  of  the  500  depos- 


itory libraries.  Next  came  two  years’  ex- 
perience in  organizing  the  library  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  bringing  me- 
into  close  touch  with  the  entire  range  of 
American  federal  documents,  many  of  which 
are  not  common  in  depository  libraries. 
After  that  came  the  privilege  of  nine  years’ 
work  in  building  up  the  document  department 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  from  a 
collection  of  10,000  pieces  to  one  of  185,000 
pieces,  representing  almost  all  states  of  the 
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globe.  This  sums  up  what  I believe  I can 
say  without  arrogance  is  an  |experience 
unique  so  far  as  handling  public  documents 
is  concerned.  During  the  last  nine  years 
particularly,  it  has  been  necessary  to  make 
studies  which  have  sometimes  led  me  to  take 
issue  with  standard  cataloging  rules  where 
these  applied  to  documents.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  when  these  rules  were  first 
compiled  the  question  of  public  documents 
had  not  been  raised.  The  fact  that  subse- 
quent amendments  to  these  original  rules 
particularize  concerning  documents,  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  feeling  of  a need  for  a 
special  code  pertaining  to  this  literature. 
It  must,  furthermore,  be  remembered  that 
this  literature  is  technical,  and  that  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  technical  literature  is 
not  its  form  of  issue  but  the  subject  which 
it  represents.  The  cataloging  rules  are  largely 
confined  to  provisions  for  the  various  forms 
of  issue.  It  would  be  unwise  for  any  libra- 
rian, as  librarian,  to  dictate  concerning  the 
details  of  technical  literature  unless  he  were 
also  specialist  in  that  literature.  As  librarians 
we  are  all  to  prone  to  remark  upon  the  effects 
of  a specialist  undertaking  the  duties  of 
librarian.  The  rule  works  both  ways. 

In  discussing  subject  headings  for  state 
documents  you  are  touching  upon  a phase  of 
the  question  for  the  first  time.  You  have 
discussed  author  headings,  always,  however, 
confining  yourselves  to  American  federal 
documents.  You  have  arrived  at  no  con- 
clusion in  general,  but  you  have  two  excel- 
lent models  to  aid  you,  namely,  the  Library 
of  Congress  cards  and  the  session  catalogs 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

In  taking  up  subject  headings  I shall  con- 
sider no  documents  the  subject  of  which 
comes  within  the  range  of  public  economics 
or  of  the  sciences.  This  eliminates  at  once 
from  this  paper  all  finance,  tax,  bank,  in- 
surance, geology,  forestry,  education,  meteor- 
ology, agriculture,  land,  road  and  similar  re- 
ports. The  fact  that  books  dealing  with  these 
subjects  happen  to  be  government  publica- 
tions does  not  in  the  slightest  affect  the  sub- 
ject headings  for  them.  Subjects  of  the  re- 
ports mentioned  are  not  peculiar  to  public 
documents,  and,  in  drawing  up  a schedule  of 
headings,  you  will  need  to  confer  with  the 


economists  and  scientists.  The  only  con- 
sideration these  reports  could  have  in  a 
discussion  of  subject  headings  for  state  doc- 
uments is  not  the  assignment  of  headings, 
but  the  arrangement  of  headings  after  assign- 
ment. Thus,  shall  government  reports  on 
education,  for  instance,  be  arranged  with 
periodicals,  shall  they  be  made  a group  by 
themselves  under  the  subheading  “govern- 
ment reports,”  or  shall  they  be  arranged 
geographically  by  state  and  country? 

You  ask,  if  the  reports  mentioned  are 
eliminated  from  this  paper,  then  what  is  there 
left?  I answer  that  which  is  left  represents 
the  two  fundamental  powers  of  the  state  and 
belongs  to  Law  and  Government. 

Law 

For  the  sake  of  discussion  we  will  divide 
the  literature  of  the  law  into  two  groups,  on 
the  one  hand  polemics  and  exposition,  on  the 
other  the  textual  literature.  The  latter  com- 
prises reports  (used  in  the  legal  sense), 
statutes,  treaties  and  proceedings  of  arbitra- 
tion tribunals.  Your  method  of  subject  entry 
for  the  former  group,  whether  it  is  dictionary 
or  class,  is  irrelevant  to  this  discussion.  I 
am  presupposing  that  in  using  the  dictionary 
method  your  system  of  cross  references  is 
perfect,  and  that,  in  theory,  therefore,  your 
class  of  law  is  intact  in  your  subject  catalog. 
Taking  up  first  the  reports,  your  author  entry 
is  “Country.  Courts,”  or,  “Country.  Ju- 
diciary.” Your  subject  entry  is  either  “Law. 
Courts,”  “Law.  Reports,”  or  “Courts.”  The 
question  I raise  for  discussion  here  is,  what 
purpose  is  served  by  duplicating  these  entries  ? 
Is  it  customary  to  duplicate  them?  If  not, 
what  is  the  custom?  In  discussing  this  sub- 
ject you  should  not  stop  with  merely  tlie 
entry  word,  but  you  should  consider  sub- 
arrangement of  the  reports  of  the  courts  of 
common  law  and  of  equity. 

In  the  case  of  statutes  your  author  entry 
is  .“Country.  Laws,”  etc.,  or  “Country. 
Statutes.”  Here  again  I raise  the  question 
of  expediency  of  duplication.  In  both  of 
these  cases  you  have  three  alternatives, 
namely,  to  use  both  author  and  subject, 
author  only  with  reference  from  subject,  or 
subject  only  with  reference  from  author. 
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The  reports  and  statutes  form  such  a large 
mass  of  always  current  literature,  thus  neces- 
sitating continual  additions  to  the  catalog 
record,  that,  on  the  ground  of  library  economy 
alone,  some  recommendation  for  an  econ- 
omical method  would  be  desirable.  The  rules 
are,  I believe,  silent  concerning  this  detail. 

While  I have  suggested  the  possibility  of 
merging  author  and  subject  headings  in  the 
•case  of  reports  and  statutes,  in  the  case  of 
treaties  and  arbitration  tribunals  I recom- 
mend such  mergers.  In  the  case  of 
treaties  the  rules  at  present  say : enter  under 
each  country  party  to  the  compact.  In  the 
first  place,  this  rule  does  not  provide  for 
collections  of  treaties,  and  in  the  next  place, 
providing  for  two  or  more  authors  for 
single  treaties,  the  question  arises,  which 
author  is  the  cataloger  to  use  in  making  the 
subject  entry?  I have  five  editions  of  the 
Jay  treaty.  Am  I to  make  ten  author  cards, 
five  for  Great  Britain  and  five  for  the 
United  States?  And  when  it  comes  to  the 
subject,  which  of  these  cards  am  I to  use? 
That  is  the  actual  dilemma  in  which  the 
rule,  as  it  is  to-day,  places  the  cataloger  of 
implicit  confidence.  Economically,  the  rule 
is  a violation.  Bibliographically,  it  is  also 
disastrous.  The  five  editions  are  cataloged 
at  different  times.  The  titles  are  not  the 
same.  The  common  practice  is  to  arrange 
titles  alphabetically  under  author.  Your  five 
editions  of  the  Jay  treaty  may  therefore 
be  in  five  places  under  each  of  your  two 
author  entries.  Does  not  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  this  apparently  harmless  rule  appeal 
to  a sense  of  the  ludicrous?  I am  perfectly 
prepared  to  have  you  describe  my  proposed 
alternative  in  the  same  way.  I recommend, 
namely,  the  abandonment  of  author  entries 
for  all  treaties,  single  and  collected,  and  the 
concentration  of  all  this  material  under  the 
heading  Treaties,  if  your  catalog  is  of  the 
dictionary  model,  or  International  law. 
Treaties,  if  it  is  a classed  catalog.  Under  the 
heading  of  Treaties  I would  arrange,  first, 
general  collections,  then  collections  by 
country,  and  then  single  treaties  in  chrono- 
logical order.  There  would  be  references 
from  “Country.  Treaties,”  from  personal 
compilers  and  from  popular  name  of  treaty. 
The  chronological  arrangement  should  in- 
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elude  month  and  day  of  conclusion,  and, 
whenever  there  i s a popular  name,  that 
should  be  added  in  brackets.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  many  cases  a treaty  may 
be  the  subject  of  a considerable  literature. 
Some  provision  should  therefore  be  made  to 
keep  together  the  text  of  a treaty  and  the 
literature  about  that  treaty. 

The  next  point  I raise  is  the  treatment  of 
arbitration  proceedings.  I am  not  supposed 
to  touch  on  author  entries  to-night,  but  be- 
fore we  can  assign  subject  entries,  we  must 
have  an  author  entry.  Let  us  take  as  an 
example  the  Geneva  arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Alabama  claims.  I am  sure  most 
of  you  have  worried  over  the  six  red  cloth 
bound  volumes  in  which  the  United  States 
has  printed  the  arbitrations  under  the  treaty 
of  Washington  of  1871.  Under  this  treaty 
there  were  four  arbitrations,  namely,  under 
provisions  of  articles  i,  12,  22  and  24,  that 
of  the  so-called  Geneva  arbitration  settling 
the  Alabama  claims,  that  of  the  mixed  com- 
mission, settling  civil  war  claims  other  than 
the  so-called  Alabama  claims,  the  Halifax 
commission  settling  fishery  disputes,  and  the 
Berlin  arbitration  settling  the  northwest 
water  boundary. 

I will  ask  you  to  recall  only  your  treat- 
ment of  the  arbitration  under  article  i of 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  viz.,  the  Geneva 
arbitration  settling  the  Alabama  claims.  The 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  the  two 
countries  involved,  and  they  agree,  by  treaty, 
upon  a tribunal  whose  arbitration  shall  settle 
the  differences  they  could  not  settle  with 
each  other.  Each  country  presents  to  this 
tribunal  an  argument,  a statement  of  its  case, 
and  a counter  case.  These  arguments,  cases 
and  counter  cases  are  printed  in  each  country 
as  a whole  and  also  in  parts.  Now  if  \v 
enter  the  edition  of  the  whole  arbitration 
which  is  printed  in  the  United  States  under 
“U.  S.  State  Department,”  which  I find  is 
the  common  practice,  and  the  same  arbitra- 
tion as  printed  in  London  under  “Great 
Britain.  Foreign  Office,”  are  we  not  making 
two  author  entries  for  two  editions  of  the 
same  book?  And  when  you  stop  to  think 
a moment,  what  reasonable  excuse  have  we 
to  make  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  or  the  British  Foreign  office  either,  the 
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authors  respectively  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
specially  appointed  tribunal  or  court?  The 
case  becomes  more  complicated  when  you 
try  to  catalog  according  to  the  rule  of 
country  entry  a separate  qf  the  American 
case,  let  us  say,  printed  in  London.  Shall 
you  enter  it  under  United  States  because 
it  is  the  American  case,  or  shall  you  enter  it 
under  Great  Britain  because  it  is  printed  it> 
London?  Are  you  not  sensible  of  the  in- 
congruity of  your  action  in  either  case?  Is 
it  not  reasonable  to  admit  that  popular  cus- 
tom here,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  treaties 
is  a compromise?  And  if  it  is  a compromise, 
why  we  cannot  put  a finger  on  the  difficulty, 
and  settle  upon  some  simple,  rational  way  out 
of  it?  Why  should  we  be  any  more  timid 
to  decide  a case  with  the  evidence  in  hand 
than  were  our  predecessors  to  lay  down  gen- 
eral rules  with  apparently  no  consideration 
for  specific  cases  ? I have  cited  only  the 
most  prominent  features  of  one  of  four  arbi- 
trations under  the  treaty  of  Washington.  The 
cataloging  of  all  editions  of  all  four  arbitra- 
tions and  the  retention  of  their  connection 
with  the  treaty  of  Washington  makes  Mr. 
Crandall’s  famous  instance  of  “part  2 of 
part  2 of  volume  4 of  part  5 of  no.  i of 
part  2 of  volume  14’’  a simple  proposition. 
The  latter  is  an  editorial  idiosyncrasy  and 
does  not  affect  the  cataloger  as  much  as 
the  collector.  The  former  is  an  obstacle 
which  the  cataloger  must  overcome  or  be 
overcome  by. 

This  matter  of  author  entry  for  arbitration 
tribunals  is  one  that  cannot  be  decided  with- 
out some  deliberation,  and  until  _ it  is  de- 
cided there  does  not  seem  much  point  in  talk- 
ing about  subject  headings.  A brief  review, 
however,  may  be  of  help  to  both  phases  of 
the  difficulty.  The  large  majority  of  arbitra- 
tions relate  to  either  claims,  boundary  or 
fishery  disputes.  Many  of  these  litigations 
are  best  known  by  popular  names  as  Beh- 
ring Sea  Controversy,  Alabama  Claims,  etc., 
and  many  catalogers  use  these  popular 
names,  some  as  authors,  some  as  subjects. 
As  I have  suggested  to  you  the  desirability 
of  formulating  some  rule  for  author  entry, 
so  I now  recommend  the  desirability  of  a 
uniform  subject  entry.  I would  suggest 


some  heading  which  would  prevent  duplica- 
tion of  entry.  If  you  follow  the  first  impulse 
and  use  a country,  either  as  main  subject, 
or  as  sub-arrangement,  as  Alaska.  Bounda- 
ries. for  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Tribunal,  or 
Fisheries  U.  S.  for  the  Behring  Sea  Con- 
troversy, for  international  proceedings,  you 
are  unavoidably  driven  to  duplication.  For 
if  it  is  Alaska.  Boundary  it  is  also  Canada. 
Boundary,  and  if  it  is  Fisheries,  U.  S.  it  is 
also  Fisheries.  Great  Britain.  I would  sug- 
gest as  a simple  substitute : Boundaries. 
International  Disputes;  Fisheries.  Interna- 
tional Disputes,  etc.,  with  a chronological 
sub-arrangement.  You  have  now  a focus  and 
can  refer  from  Alaska.  Boundary ; Canada. 
Boundary;  U.  5.  Boundary  disputes;  Great 
Britain.  Boundary^  disputes;  Alaskan  Bound- 
ary Tribunal,  etc.  You  will  object  that  no 
reader  would  look  under  Boundaries.  To 
this  I would  reply  that  ordinarily  the  reader 
looks  for  that  word  which  to  him  individu- 
ally is  most  familiar.  If  the  press  has  pop- 
ularized a phrase  for  a certain  controversy 
your  reader  will  look  for  that  phrase,  as 
Alaskan  Boundary  Tribunal.  Your  rules, 
customary  or  written,  tell  you  to  put  Bound- 
aries under  country  or  countries.  There  is 
conflict.  You  have  got  to  compromise.  With 
whom?  With  what?  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  local  press  has  not  popularized  a con- 
troversy, as  the  Venezuela-British  Guiana 
boundary  dispute,  is  not  a reader  just  as  apt 
to  look  under  one  as  the  other  country? 
Your  objection,  therefore,  to  follow  the 
reader  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  not  always 
valid. 

Government 

I had  intended  to  consider  here  subject 
headings  for  those  general  publications  of  the 
state,  included  under  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, government  newspapers,  hand7books,, 
general  reports,  such  as  the  American  fed- 
■eral  annual  report  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, etc.,  but  there  is  no  time.  If  you  do 
nothing  more  than  open  up  a discussion  on 
the  points  raised,  viz,,  duplication  of  entry 
for  reports,  statutes  and  treaties,  and  the 
proper  entry  for  international  proceedings,, 
you  will  have  accomplished  much. 


VAN  VALKEN BURGH 
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COMMON  SENSE  IN  CATA  LOGING  SMALL  LIBRARIES 
By  Agnes  Van  Valkenburgh,  Head  Cataloger^  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Public  Library 


N O doubt  many  of  my  audience,  driven 
by  a sense  of  duty,  have  attended,  in 
former  years,  the  meetings  of  the  Catalog 
Section,  and  some  of  the  bravest  of  you  may 
have  lead  our  printed  reports  and  have 
been  discouraged  thereby.  The  year  that  I 
was  an  officer  of  this  section  we  spent  nearly 
the  whole  of  a lovely  summer  afternoon  dis- 
cussing the  burning  topic,  “Shall  the  colla- 
tion and  series  note  be  on  a separate  line 
immediately  after  the  date  and  preceding 
other  notes?”  with  the  corollary,  “Shall  the 
collation  precede  the  contents?”  The  battle 
as  to  whether  32  or  33  size  cards  are  prefer- 
able has  been  waged  up  one  side  and  down 
the  other,  and  after  quantities  of  oratorical 
blood  have  been  spilt,  the  invariable  result 
is  that  each  side  is  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  they  are  in  the  right.  The  question  of 
indicating  size  notation  by  letter  or  figure, 
or  by  giving  the  actual  measurements  of  the 
book,  has  employed  the  brightest  intellects 
of  our  profession  during  long  spaces  of 
time. 

Attending  these  sessions  has  always  pro- 
duced in  me  a feeling  of  ignorance  and  de- 
pression. Now,  depression  is  not  a normal 
state,  and  ignorance  is  something  which  no 
cataloger  can  endure  for  a moment,  so  seek- 
ing a way  to  soothe  my  feelings  without 
compromising  my  self-respect,  I was  inspired 
with  the  knowledge  that  these  things  are  not 
for  us.  The  Library  of  Congress,  historical 
and  university  libraries  are  for  scholars,  and 
bibliographical  details  are  important  for  them ; 
but  for  any  public  library,  small  ones  in  par- 
ticular, they  are  of  no  importance.  If  our 
entries  should  stray  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
too  near  the  top  of  the  card,  nobody  knows 
and  nobody  cares.  Colophons  and  collation, 
thickness  of  cards  and  color  of  ink  are  as 
if  they  were  not,  to  our  grateful  and  careless 
public,  who  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed  if  we 
can  quickly  give  them  what  they  are  looking 
for;  or  better  still,  if  we  can  enable  them  to 
help  themselves  to  the  library’s  resources. 


The  catalog  of  a public  library  may  mean 
either  a printed  list  or  a catalog  on  cards. 
For  the  small  library,  however,  the  printed 
catalog  is  out  of  the  question  because  of  its 
expense;  then  it  is  out  of  date  before  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  American 
public  is  so  progressive  it  always  insists  on 
having  the  very  latest  thing.  There  is  a 
library  in  Michigan,  with  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $2100,  which  spent  $1526.70  in 
hiring  an  amateur  to  print  a catalog  for 
them.  It  was  worth  the  money  as  a curios- 
ity, and  had  the  added  charm  of  being  up  to 
date  for  a long  time,  as  they  could  not  afford 
to  buy  any  books  for  nearly  two  years,  but 
somehow  it  was  not  regarded  as  an  unquali- 
fied success.  At  any  rate  they  never  did  it 
again. 

As  a substitute  for  a more  formal  printed 
list,  the  local  paper  is  nearly  always  willing 
to  print  a weekly  colum.n  furnished  by  the 
library,  either  notes  on  new  books  or  special 
lists  taken  from  the  card  catalog,  and  the 
printer  will  usually  run  off  as  many  extra 
copies  of  the  lists  as  are  wanted,  for  the  cost 
of  the  paper.  To  print  even  a title-a-line 
finding  list  is  beyond  the  reach  of  most  small 
libraries,  so  this  talk  will  be  confined  entirely 
to  the  card  catalog,  as  that,  like  the  poor,  is 
always  with  us  and  often  seems  to  be  re- 
garded with  dread  by  the  person  destined  by 
Providence  and  the  library  board  to  be  the 
maker  thereof. 

A catalog  is,  or  should  be,  the  means  of 
placing  the  contents  of  a library  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  in  the  clearest,  simplest 
and  easiest  form ; the  dictionary  definition 
of  this  word  differs  from  this  and  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  but  librarians  should 
unite  in  adopting  the  revised  version.  The 
cataloger  who  bears  this  definition  always  in 
mind  will  find  her  duties  greatly  simplified. 
It  is  also  desirable  for  her  to  remember  that 
she  is  making  the  catalog  for  the  public  and 
not  for  herself;  if  she  finds  that  her  patrons 
are  confused  by  cards  of  various  colors. 
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written  in  inks  of  divers  hues,  let  her  drop 
the  rainbow  scheme  and  stick  to  black  and 
white. 

It  is  well  to  use  the  capitalization  in  ordi- 
nary use  by  the  best  writers  i it  is  unpatriotic 
to  write  American  with  a small  letter,  Use 
niajeste  not  to  give  the  King  his  due  honor, 
blasphemy  to  show  so  little  respect  for  saints 
and  martyrs,  and  lack  of  courtesy  to  deny  any 
gentleman,  but  a Frenchman,  a capital  for  Mr. 
Now  that  the  linotype  has  done  away  with 
the  scarcity  of  capital  letters  in  type,  let  us 
stop  being  a warning  instead  of  an  example 
in  this  respect,  and  join  the  teachers  in  their 
efforts  to  instruct  the  young  in  the  correct 
use  of  written  English. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  consult  a memorandum 
or  look  at  a sample  in  order  to  remember 
how  many  times  to  underscore  the  principal 
word  of  a title^  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to 
omit  the  underscoring  altogether,  as  a detail 
which  has  so  little  significance  for  the  cata- 
loger  will  not  greatly  benefit  the  general 
reader. 

Title  entries  are  very  simple,  as  it  is  only 
necessary  to  ask  oneself  if  any  one  would 
look  for  the  book  by  its  title  and  make  the 
entry  accordingly,  but  author  and  subject 
cataloging  are  more  complex,  and  present 
many  difficulties  to  the  beginner. 

It  is  customary  to  make  a very  full  entry 
on  the  author  card,  but  for  the  small  library 
it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  author,  all  of 
the  title  which  will  serve  to  explain  the  con- 
tents of  the  book,  translator  or  editor,  series 
if  well  known,  and  date.  Of  course  one  must 
beware  of  the  man  who  has  written  a “Hand- 
book of  botany,”  a “Manual  of  botany,”  a 
“Text-book  of  botany,”  and  a “Treatise  on 
botany” ; his  titles  will  not  bear  shortening, 
but  such  monotonously  prolific  writers  are 
fortunately  uncommon.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
give  either  the  publisher  or  the  size  of  the 
book  on  the  catalog  card,  since  all  these 
details  are  given  in  the  accessions  book  and 
may  easily  be  consulted  there. 

The  error  of  abbreviation  to  the  point  of 
confusing  the  patrons  is  Co  be  carefully 
avoided  in  the  struggle  for  simplicity.  No 
community  has  ever  yet  been  found  which 
takes  kindly  to  colon  substitutes  for  Chris- 
tian names.  “J never  seems  to  mean  John 


to  the  non-professional  intellect,  and  is 
usually  translated  as  an  error  in  punctuation 
and  a complexity  in  arrangement. 

Give  the  Christian  name  in  full  if  there 
is  but  one;  if  two  or  more,  give  the  first 
in  full  and  initials  for  the  others,  unless  the 
author  elects  to  place  the  emphasis  on  his 
middle  name,  when  we  will  be  courteous 
enough  to  follow  his  lead,  only  gratuitously 
adding  the  first  name  in  full  for  the  sake  of 
the  alphabetical  arrangement.  Whichever 
way  one  decides  about  authors  who  use- 
pseudonyms,  the  choice  will  be  regretted;  but 
what  is  the  use  in  making  every  one  who- 
wants  Anthony  Hope’s  books  look  under 
Hawkins?  Of  course  it  will  increase  the  sum 
total  of  human  knowledge,  but  will  not  in- 
formation so  acquired  be  more  than  over- 
balanced by  the  mental  irritation  of  the- 
patron?  It  also  seems  the  only  gracious  pro- 
cedure to  take  a man’s  name  as  he  himself 
prefers  it.  Why  should  an  unholy  joy  fill 
the  cataloger’s  heart  when  she  has  searched' 
the  records  and  restored  to  an  author  a 
middle  name  or  a few  Initials  which  he  has 
discarded  as  superfluous  ? Librarians  seem 
to  be  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  have 
a constitutional  unwillingness  to  let  a man 
overcome  the  injustice  or  prodigality  of 
his  sponsors  in  baptism.  This  officiousness  at 
times  brings  its  merited  punishment,  -for 
one  library  at  least  duplicated  a set  of  the 
“Philosophical  works”  of  Kuno  Fischer,  in- 
eight  volumes  — German  at  that  — because  a 
too  zealous  cataloger  supplied  him  with  two- 
additional  names  and  neglected  a cross  refer- 
ence card. 

The  idea  of  giving  a brief  biographical 
sketch  of  each  person  on  every  card  written 
is  a wicked  waste  of  the  most  precious  thing' 
in  the  world.  Catalogs  are  not  unknown 
where  there  are  30  entries,  each  saying 
“Washington,  George,  first  President  of  the- 
United  States,  1732-1799.”  Isn’t  that  dread- 
ful ? If  the  patrons  of  a library  do  not 
already  know  who  was  the  first  president  of 
their  country,  they  are  past  helping  by  reiter- 
ation on  a catalog  card;  but  with  a mistaken 
idea  of  helpfulness  these  catalogs  will  prob- 
ably go  on  offering  that  truthful  but  abso- 
lutely useless  bit  of  information  until  the  end' 
of  time.  Dates  of  birth  and  death  are  unneces- 
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sary  on  any  card,  unless  to  distinguish  mem- 
bers of  those  fortunate  families  where  the 
gift  of  authorship  has  proven  hereditary. 

The  most  important  part  of  cataloging  is 
the  indexing  of  subjects,  and  here  comes  into 
play  every  scrap  of  knowledge  which  has  ever 
been  acquired.  This  is  the  only  profession 
where  a smattering  of  everything  is  of  more 
value  than  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  any 
one  branch.  Breadth,  not  depth  of  learning, 
is  the  desirable  thing  for  a cataloger,  and  the 
only  way  to  acquire  this  rather  superficial 
knowledge  is  to  listen  when  wiser  folk  talk, 
and  to  read,  read,  read.  Read  everything, 
prose  and  poetry,  religion  and  the  magazines, 
limericks  and  philosophy,  good  books,  and 
those  not  so  good ; one  can  never  become 
learned  by  following  this  course,  but  she  will 
increase  her  usefulness,  and  that  is  better. 

Entries  for  articles  in  books  of  collected 
essays  or  biographies  (“analyticals’’  so 
called)  form  the  most  useful  feature  of  a 
catalog.  Any  one  can  find  a life  of  Milton 
on  the  shelves,  but  not  every  one  knows  that 
an  illuminating  essay  abotit  him  is  contained  in 
Lowell’s  “Among  my  books” ; the  librarian 
might  even  forget  it  for  the  moment,  but  a 
good  catalog  does  not  forget. 

The  ability  to  judge  of  the  importance  of 
articles  grows  with  experience ; but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  include  the  doubtful  one  than  to  omit 
it  and  then  regret  it  when  too  late.  In  this 
also  it  is  well  to  season  zeal  with  discretion ; 
to  enter  Mrs.  Alexander’s  “Forging  the  fet- 
ters” under  “Slavery”  or  that  old  nursery 
classic,  “The  motherless  turkeys,”  under 
“Poultry”  is  ridiculous  but  not  unknown.  A 
list  of  subject  headings  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  as  this  work  has  been  done  by 
experts  so  much  better  than  any  amateur 
could  hope  to  do  it,  one  should  buy  the 
“American  Library  Association  list  of  sub- 
ject headings”  even  if  it  means  some  sacrifice. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  these  headings 
exactly  if  others  are  preferred;  it  is  always 
well  to  have  a little  independence  in  one’s 
work,  and  each  librarian  knows  the  needs  and 
peculiarities  of  her  readers  better  than  any 
one  else  can,  and  she  should  have  courage 
to  stick  to  the  results  of  her  own  experience. 

Subject  entries  should  be  made  as  easy  to 
understand  as  possible;  there  was  once  a cat- 
alog where  Catherine  ii.  of  Russia  masque- 


raded as  “Yekaterina,”  because,  forsooth, 
that  is  a transliteration  of  the  Russian  name. 
Of  course  librarians  are  familiar  with  the 
Latin  names  of  plants  and  animals;  but  the 
small  boy  who  has  never  heard  of  the 
tnerula  migratoria  looks  in  your  catalog  for 
“robin”  and  should  find  under  that  heading 
all  which  the  library  contains  about  that  so- 
ciable bird. 

Cross-references  are  so  called  from  the 
effect  they  have  upon  the  patron,  but  they 
are  nevertheless  essential  and  should  be  freely 
used.  A cataloger  should  never  be  afraid  to 
m.ake  erltries  in  her  catalog ; it  is  a very  desir- 
able thing  for  librarians  to  have  a good 
memory ; but  unfortunately,  when  they  die, 
as  does  sometimes  happen,  they  are  compelled 
to  take  their  memories  with  them  as  their  re- 
ward or  punishment,  and  an  entry  on  a cata- 
log card  is  of  more  stability  than  they.  It 
is  always  a good  plan  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
topic  which  is  of  local  interest  in  one’s  own 
town  or  state.  When  the  Woman’s  Club 
has  decided  to  study  Russian  history.  Art  in 
Spain,  Earthquakes,  and  Cleanliness  of 
slaughterhouses,  all  at  the  same  time  (many 
times  the  subjects  are  more  diverse)  the 
catalog  should  have  as  much  as  possible  to- 
say  on  each  topic. 

Fortunately  one  can  catalog  only  one  book 
at  a time,  and  if  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
what  it  is  about  from  preface,  table  of  con- 
tents, index  or  by  dipping  into  it  oneself, 
it  may  be  handed  to  some  specialist  for  his 
decision ; or  wanting  such  a coadj  utor,  one 
may  consult  the  state  library  commission  or 
the  nearest  cataloger  who  has  had  more  ex- 
perience. In  many  cases  a book  which  is 
unintelligible  in  the  afternoon  may  be  as 
clear  as  day  the  next  morning,  so  it  is  well 
not  to  feel  that  the  perplexing  ones  must  be 
done  on  the  instant. 

The  librarian  of  the  small  library  has  so 
many  duties  that  cataloging  must  be  sand- 
wiched in  between  janitor  work  and  labors 
at  the  desk,  and  there  is  little  time  which  can 
be  devoted  strictly  to  that  branch ; but  after 
all  it  is  not  so  very  formidable,  and  the  odds 
and  ends  of  time  cannot  be  more  profitably 
employed.  Made  with  a spirit  of  patience 
and  courage  and  common  sense,  the  catalog 
will  come  to  stand  for  the  two  best  things  in 
the  world,  simplicity  and  helpfulness. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BOOKBINDING 
George  F,  Bowehman,  Chairman;  W.  P.  Cutter,  Arthur  L.  Bailey. 


A T the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  American 
Library  Association  the  chairman  of  this 
■committee  presented  to  the  Council  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  Dana  (then  absent  in  England) 
a request  that  a committee  be  appointed  to 
investigate  the  "subject  of  bookbinding  for  li- 
braries, including  book  papers  and  publishers’ 
bindings,  leathers  and  methods  and  processes 
.generally.  The  Council  took  the  matter  under 
advisement,  and  not  many  weeks  previous  to 
the  Portland  meeting  appointed  such  a com- 
mittee, with  Mr.  Dana  as  the  natural  chair- 
man. On  his  declining  to  serve,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  preparing  for  publication 
a book  on  the  subject,  the  committee  was  con- 
stituted with  its  present  membership,  and  at 
the  Portland  meeting  presented  a mere  formal 
report;  We  now  report  as  follows : 

The  committee  soon  became  convinced 
that  although  Mr.  Dana  would  not  retain  a 
place  on  the  copimittee,  yet  because  he  has 
shown  more  interest  in  the  subject  than  any 
other  member  of  the  Association,  and  be- 
cause he  was  systematically  investigating  the 
subject  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a brief 
work  on  it,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
sion in  his  recently  published  “Notes  on 
bookbinding  for  libraries,”*  no  good  purpose 
would  be  served  by  duplicating  his  work  and 
■everything  expected  of  the  committee  would 
be  secured  by  the  adoption  of  his  conclusions 
in  so  far  as  they  cover  the  work  assigned  to 
the  committee. 

As  a further  application  of  the  principle 
of  not  doing  independently  what  is  being  done 
as  well  by  some  one  else,  the  committee, 
having  found  that  the  Leather  and  Paper 
Laboratory  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  making 
elaborate  tests  of  leather  and  paper  similar 
to  those  carried  on  by  committees  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  Great  Britain  and  by  the 
German  government,  will  therefore  not  take 
up  this  subject  independently.  The  ultimate 
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purpose  of  these  investigations  by  our  govern- 
ment laboratory  is  to  establish  standards  for 
leather  and  paper.  These  results  will,  when 
completed,  be  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Your  committee  will,  therefore,  confine  its 
report  to  emphasizing  some  parts  of  Mr. 
Dana’s  book,  with  dissent  from  or  supplements 
to  statements  made  in  it,  to  summarizing  the 
results  thus  far.  obtainable  from  the  govern- 
ment Leather  and  Paper  Laboratory  and  to 
offering  certain  supplemental  information  con- 
sidered useful  to  libraries. 

Before  taking  up  systematically  the  points 
to  be  covered  it  is  desirable  to  restate  the 
problem  before  the  committee  and  librarians. 
It  is  a matter  of  common  observation  that 
publishers’  book  papers  and  bindings  (in  most 
books  more  accurately  called  casings)  are 
steadily  growing  poorer ; also,  partly  as  a re- 
sult of  this,  that  with  increases  in  circulation, 
bookbinding  bills  are  steadily  consuming  dis- 
proportionately larger  shares  of  annual  appro- 
ations.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  first  rebinding  of  books  in  active  demand 
is  often  not  effective  and  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  leathers  most  used  on  periodicals 
and  other  reference  books  are  so  poor  as  often 
to  require  renewal.  The  question,  therefore, 
is  one  of  great  moment  to  all  types  of  libra- 
ries from  the  point  of  view  of  economical 
administration. 

dana’s  “notes  on  bookbinding” 

The  committee  cordially  commends  Mr. 
Dana’s  “Notes  on  bookbinding  for  libraries” 
to  all  librarians.  It  is  not  and  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  a systematic  treatise  on  bookbind- 
ing. Readers  of  it  are  directed  by  Mr.  Dana  to 
Cockerell  for  such  a work.  But  it  does  cover 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  librarian  the 
most  pressing  of  the  questions  involved  in  the 
field  proper  to  this  report  — not  finally,  but 
tentatively,  as  any  book  or  report  must  which 
deals  with  questions  that  have  been  so  long 
largely  neglected.  What  is  also  of  great 
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importance,  the  book  serves  to  arouse  interest 
•on  thie  part  of  librarians  to  make  independent 
studies  of  the  subject  and  to  put  them  on  the 
alert  to  get  good  value  for  the  money  ex- 
pended. The  experiences  of  both  Mr.  Dana 
and  this  committee  in  collecting  statistics  of 
the  wearing  qualities  of  original  bindings  and 
rebindings  would  seem  to  indicate  a general 
indifference  to  this  subject.  If  this  report 
can  do  no  more  than  to  lead  librarians  to 
study  the  subject  each  for  himself,  it  will  be 
worth  while. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  directs  special 
attention  to  the  following  portions  of  Mr. 
Dana’s  introduction : 

“In  considering  the  subject  of  economical 
binding  and  rebinding  for  libraries,  we  find 
that  we  are  entirely  without  standards.  We 
have  no  figures  for  comparisons.  Librarians 
have,  save  in  a very  few  cases,  made  no  study 
of  the  comparative  value  of  bindings,  either 
of  original  cloth  or  of  the  rebindings  they 
have  had  put  on  their  books.  . . . The  test 
of  a binding,  whether  publisher’s  original,  spe- 
cial from  the  sheets,  or  a rebinding,  lies,  for 
ordinary  lending  books,  in  the  ratio  of  its  cost 
to  the  number  of  times  the  book  it  covers  is 
lent  for  home  use  before  being  discarded. 
This  ratio  has  rarely  been  systematically 
noted.  To  the  inquiry,  does  the  method  of 
rebinding  which  my  library  now  employs  give 
the  best  possible  return  for  the  money  spent? 
most  librarians  must  reply  that  they  do  not 
know.  Reference  and  college  libraries  are 
often  also  much  in  the  dark.  The  continued 
quite  general  use  for  permanent  bindings  of  a 
leather  which  tests  have  shown  will  not  last 
over  25  or  30  years  at  the  most  is  an  evidence 
of  this.  In  England,  as  is  well  known,  a good 
niany  years  of  careful  observation  and  com- 
parison of  experiments  have  led  a large  num- 
ber of  librarians  to  the  conclusion  which 
seme  American  librarians  also  accept,  that 
first-class  bindings,  even  at  what  seems  like  a 
high  figure,  put  on  before  a book  has  received 
any  wear  at  all,  directly  from  the  publishers’ 
sheets,  is  the  part  of  sound  economy.’’ 

Mr.  Dana  proceeds  to  give  a mathematical 
demonstration  of  the  economy  of  the  plan  of 
buying  books  bound  directly  from  the  pub- 
lishers’ sheets,  based  on  the  life  histories  of 
74  books  in  18  libraries.  These  74  books  cost, 
including  first  price,  rebinding  and  cost  of 
handling  for  rebinding,  an  average  of  $1.38 
each.  They  circulated  an  average  of  79  times 
each  before  and  after  binding,  and  were  out 
of  use  an  average  of  5 weeks  while  being 
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rebound.  Similar  books  can  be  bought  so 
bound  from  the  publishers’  sheets  that  they 
will  never  require  rebinding  or  repairing,  and 
circulate  100  to  150  and  sometimes  250  times 
before  being  discarded,  for  $1.50  each.  Of 
the  79  books  reported  on,  52  were  rebound  a 
second  time  at  an  average  cost,  including 
handling,  of  40  cents,  and  were  again  out  of 
use  an  average  of  5 weeks.  They  then  cir- 
culated an  average  of  43  times.  These  52 
books,  therefore,  cost  an  average  of  $1.78  each, 
circulated  122  times  each  and  were  out  of  use 
10  weeks,  as  opposed  to  a cost  of  $1.50  for 
books  bound  froni  publishers’  sheets  that  cir- 
culate from  100  to  250  times,  with  no  repairs 
or  loss  of  use  necessary.  Incidentally,  it 
should  be  said  that  these  figures  are  fully 
substantiated  by  statistics  collected  by  and  ob- 
servations on  the  part  of  this  committee. 

The  introduction  to  the  book  is  so  filled 
with  sensible  advice  on  this  subject  that  it 
is  hard  to  choose  the  best  things  from  it. 
Mr.  Dana  controverts  the  idea  that  the  high 
grade  binding  put  on  books  bound  from  the 
sheets  last  too  long,  that  is,  until  after  the  book 
is  too  much  soiled.  He  points  out  that  a book 
well  bound,  opening  easily  and  lying  flat 
without  pressure  keeps  clean  many  times 
longer  than  one  that  opens  hard,  as  is  the 
case  with  books  sewed  on  cords  or  with  the 
whipstitching  applied  to  most  rebinding. 

Speaking  generally  of  American  binding  Mr. 
Dana  says: 

“One  may  frankly  say  that  the  character  of 
binding,  done  in  nearly  all  libraries  in  America 
has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  a discredit 
to  the  library  profession.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  take  up  this  craft  and  do  what  we 
can  to  elevate  it.” 

After  his  introductory  chapter,  from  which 
we  have  quoted  so  largely,  Mr.  Dana  describes 
the  various  processes  of  binding,  machine 
work,  the  ordinary  binding  on  sunken  cords 
and  the  preferred  flexible  method  of  sewing 
on  tapes  with  French  joints,  including  the 
use  of  guards  for  plates  and  for  end  papers 
and  first  and  last  sigpiatures,  and  a process  of 
overcasting  to  produce  flexible  bindings. 
Binding  materials  suitable  for  books  to  be 
subjected  to  different  kinds  of  use  are  given, 
based  on  experience  and  specifications  de- 
signed to  secure  binding  that  will  come  up  to 
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the  standards  outlined  in  the  book.  *The 
latter  are  excellent  as  far  as  they  go,  but  in 
certain  points  are  hardly  specific  enough  to 
secure  from  a binder  accusttpmed  to  current 
methods  and  wedded  to  them,  the  recom- 
mended bindings. 

A useful  chapter  is  the  one  entitled  “The 
literary  side.”  By  many  examples  it  points 
out  the  necessity,  often  overlooked  by  libra- 
rians, of  studying  each  book  presented  for 
rebinding,  to  determine  whether  it  would  not 
be  more  economical  to  replace  it;  whether 
the  stock  of  that  particular  title  or  its  demand 
require  its  retention  at  all,  and  whether  if 
bound  it  requires  a covering  for  hard  use 
or  only  for  occasional  references.  In  order 
that  the  librarian  may  know  the  bearing  of 
these  things  on  the  question  of  economical 
administration,  not  only  knowledge  of  me- 
chanical details  of  book-making  but  also 
know'ledge  of  literary  values,  popularity  of 
books  and  authors,  editions  and  prices  is  re- 
quired. 

Two  practical  chapters  are  those  outlining 
the  process  of  paper-making  and  giving 
notes  on  leather.  In  the  latter  is  summarized 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  leather  for 
bookbinding  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Impor- 
tant information  is  also  given,  in  alphabetical- 
ly arranged  lists,  of  leathers,  book  cloths  and 
imitation  leathers,  technical  terms  used  in 
bookbinding  and  styles  of  ornament. 

Under  the  heading  of  “Repairing  books” 
Mr.  Dana  begins  by  giving  as  a universal 
rule  “Don’t.”  He  then  proceeds  to  give  very 
useful  suggestions  for  making  the  necessary 
repairing  most  effective,  and  what  is  quite 
as  important,  least  harmful.  He  frequently 
dwells  on  the  point  of  the  harm  to  be  done 
by  repairing,  using  such  expressions  as  “Mend 
sparingly,  rebind  early.”  He  also  gives  a list 
of  the  machines  and  tools  necessary  for  repair 
work.  An  exceedingly  useful  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  one  giving  the  names  and  addresses 
of  firms  from  which  binding  materials  may  be 
secured.  The  book  is  concluded  by  a bibli- 
ography of  bookbinding,  paper  and  leather. 

The  foregoing  review  of  Mr.  Dana’s  book 
'ias  written  before  the  publication  in  the 
June  number  of  Public  Libraries  of  parts  of 
the  book  from  w'hich  we  have  made  copious 
extracts.  Readers  of  that  publication  will 


agree  that  we  are  justified  in  the  emphasis- 
we  place  on  the  passages  we  quote. 

The  committee  has  arranged  with  Mr.. 
Douglas  Cockerell  to  supply  enough  copies  of 
his  pamphlet,  entitled  “A  note  on  bookbind- 
ing,” so  that  free  copies  will  be  sent  to  all  whO' 
apply  to  the  chairman,  as  soon  as  the  stock 
arrives  from  England.  This  pamphlet,  re- 
ferred to  in_  Mr.  Dana’s  bibliography,  summa- 
rizes the  most  practically  useful  parts  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  report  on  “Leather  for  book- 
binding,” including  the  specifications  for  li- 
brary binding. 

LEATHER  AND  PAPER 

Thus  far  this'  report  has  been  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  methods  and  processes.  Among 
the  other  important  factors  which  shorten  or 
prolong  the  life  of  a book  are  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  printed  and  the  material  with', 
which  it  is  covered.  In  the  case  of  paper  and 
original  bindings  we  must  now  take  what 
the  publishers  give  us.  With  American  fic- 
tion, juveniles  and  illustrated  books  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  they  are- 
usually  bad.  Book  cloths  ofifer  an  improve- 
ment over  papers,  especially  where  buckram- 
is  used,  but  are  still  not  suited  to  library 
use.  Most  American  leathers,  except  some- 
(by  no  means  all)  moroccos,  are  likewise  by 
common  observation  known  to  be  short  lived. 
It  is  certain  that  hundreds  of  dollars  are  being, 
wasted  by  libraries,  always  short  of  funds, 
by  using  leathers  that  will  have  to  be  replaced 
in  lo  or  15  years. 

Abroad,  efforts  for  improvement  in  these 
matters  have  been  made  through  the  agency 
of  the  imperial  government  in  Germany,  which 
conducted  elaborate  physical  and  chemical 
tests  of  paper,  and  in  England  by  committees 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  which  have  investigated 
both  paper  and  leather.  Our  own  federal 
government,  through  its  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  established  a Leather  and  Paper- 
Laboratory  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  We 
are  able,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  P. 
Veitch,  the  chief  of  the  laboratory,  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  progress  of  the  work, . 
with  plans  for  the  future.  He  writes : 

“In  reply  to  your  request  for  a brief  state- 
ment of  our  proposed  work  on  book  papers  - 
and  binding  materials,  which  may  be  laid  be- 
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fore  the  Library  Association  at  its  next  meet- 
ing, I beg  to  say  that  it  is  our  purpose,  to  ex- 
press it  in  a few  words,  to  make  such  a study 
of  papers  and  leathers,  of  their  manufacture, 
and  of  causes  of  deterioration  as  will  enable 
us  to  specify  the  characteristics  which  these 
materials  should  possess  for  various  uses,  and 
to  outline  the  conditions  under  which  they 
may  be  best  and  most  usefully  preserved.  Of 
course,  we  fully  realize  that  much  of  this  in- 
formation has  already  been  obtained  in  a gen- 
eral way,  but  it  does  not  appear  definite 
enough  nor  as  generally  disseminated  among 
those  having  to  do  with  leather  and  paper  as 
it  should  be. 

“It  is  our  desire  not  only  to  add  to  our  pres- 
ent knowledge,  but  bring  the  whole  subject 
more  fully  before  those  who  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Our  investigation  will  em- 
brace a thoroughi  chemical  and  physical  ex- 
amination of  these  materials  to  show  in  paper 
the  kind  of  stock  used,  the  kind  and  quality 
of  sizing  and  loading  material  present,  the 
presence  of  chemical  residues  resulting  during 
the  manufacture  of  the  paper,  and  the  effect 
of  all  these  constituents,  as  well  as  of  the 
character  of  finish,  on  the  strength,  durability 
and  value  of  the  paper  under  the  conditions 
of  use.  The  same  points  will  be  covered  in 
the  work  on  leather  for  binding. 

“You  can  readily  see  that  there  is  a great 
deal  of  work  to  be  done  here,  and  that  it  will 
take  some  time  to  accomplish  it.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Library  Association  can  material- 
ly assist  us  in  this  work  by  calling  our  atten- 
tion to  and  sending  samples  of  those  papers 
and  leathers  which  have  come  to  their  atten- 
tion by  reason  either  of  durability  or  of  lack 
of  durability,  stating  as  far  as  possible  the 
conditions  under  which  the  materials  have 
been  kept  and  the  most  apparent  cause  of  de- 
tciiorgtion  where  this  has  occurred. 

“We  also  hope  at  a later  date,  when  we 
have  the  foundation  laid,  and  our  methods  of 
work  well  developed,  to  offer  the  services  of 
this  laboratory  to  public  librarians  in  testing 
paper  and  binding  materials  and  advising  as 
to  the  value  of  samples  submitted  by  them. 
This  feature  of  our  work,  however,  will  not 
be  in  shape  for  at  least  a year  yet. 

“We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Library  Association  to  these 
matters,  particularly  that  relating  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  members  with  various  papers 
and  leathers  and  the  factors  of  deterioration. 
We  cannof  receive  too  much  information  of 
this  kind,  and  the  help  thus  offered  will  be 
gratefully  received  and  duly  acknowledged, 
and  summarized  with  our  results,  which  will 
bring  the  experience  of  each  to  the  assistance 
of  all  in  this  important  matter.” 

Although  it  is  not  specifically  so  stated  in 
Mr.  Veitch’s  summary,  the  purpose  of  the 


work  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  establishing 
standards  for  leather  and  paper.  When  these 
are  established  and  the  Leather  and  Paper 
Laboratory  is  able  at  the  request  of  libraries 
to  test  samples  of  leather  which  it  is  proposed 
to  use  for  binding,  and  paper  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  use  for  catalogs,  reports  and  bul- 
letins, for  example,  libraries  will  have  placed 
in  their  hands  an  effective  means  of  enforcing 
these  standards  on  those  who  cater  to  them. 
The  publications  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment are  notable  as  possessing  nearly  all  of 
the  bad  features  found  in  trade  publications. 
These  include  the  use  of  glazed  paper,  heavily 
loaded  with  clay,  light  quality  of  book  cloth, 
case  work,  and  sheep  bindings  that  soon 
crumble  into  dust.  Of  course,  the  first  effort 
in  this  reform  must  be  directed  to  overcom- 
ing the  conservatism  of  bureau  chiefs  and  to 
securing  legislation  that  will  make  possible 
the  use  of  the  best  materials  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  printed  records  of  the  govern- 
ment. Little  improvement,  perhaps,  can  be 
expected  in  the  production  of  works  that  are 
ephemeral,  and  are  so  regarded  by  their 
publishers,  until  the  permanent  records  of  the 
government  are  issued  in  permanent  form. 

When  the  government  itself  invariably  uses 
good  paper,  leather,  cloth  and  buckram,  the 
force  of  example  will  do  something  to  im- 
prove commercial  work.  If,  however,  an 
appeal  can  be  made  to  the  self-interest  of 
tanners  and  leather  dealers,  it  may  be  possible 
for  librarians  to  effect  some  improvement  even 
before  the  government  standards  are  estab- 
lished and  published.  If  librarians,  generally, 
will  systematically  include  a clause  in  binding 
contracts  that  leather  used  shall  come  up  to 
the  Society  of  Arts’  standards,  the  library 
binding  business  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  make  American  tanners  and  leather  mer- 
chants take  notice.  Leather  so  guaranteed 
may  be  ordered  in  New  York  or  can  be  im- 
ported. Of  course,  librarians  must  expect  to 
pay  for  it,  but  it  is  w'orth  the  difference. 

In  the  case  of  paper,  perhaps  systematic 
effort  is  less  easily  possible  or  effective.  The 
importation  of  English  editions  is  one  means 
of  making  American  publishers  heed  our 
demands.  Where  there  are  competing  edi- 
tions of  non-copyrighted  works  the  systematic 
choosing  of  editions  having  good  paper  is 
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another  means.  Just  what  can  be  done  in  this 
direction  of  securing  better  paper  and  better 
original  bindings  will  be  best  shown  by  a 
report  of  our  negotiations  with^the  publishers. 

COMPARATIVE  WEARING  QUALITIES  OF  PUBLISH- 
ERS' BINDINGS 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  committee 
to  get  statistics  showing  the  relative  wearing 
qualities  of  books  of  different  publishers. 
Although  19  libraries  sent  statistics,  yet  the 
results  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
indicate  anything  of  great  value.  Several  of 
the  largest  libraries  were  unable  to  send 
statistics,  and  the  statistics  which  were  sent 
were  not  sufficient  to  make  a large  number 
of  volumes  recorded  for  any  one  publisher. 
In  order  to  make  any  adequate  comparison, 
a circulation  of  at  least  500  volumes  of  a 
publisher  should  be  obtained.  The  highest 
number  received  in  the  experiment  of  the 
committee  was  362,  and  the  number  of  vol- 
umes for  most  publishers  fell  below  150.  If 
it  is  possible  for  all  the  larger  libraries  during 
a period  of  six  months  or  more  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  number  of  times  each  volume 
has  circulated  before  it  is  first  sent  to  the 
binder,  the  average  ought  to  show  the  rela- 
tive wearing  qualities  of  books  of  the  different 
publishers.  These  figures  should  be  kept  sepa- 
rate for  fiction,  juveniles  and  class  books.  In 
the  recent  experiment  of  the  committee  only 
the  records  for  one  month  were  kept,  except 
in  the  case  of  two  libraries. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  as  will  be  shown  in  this 
report,  that  many  of  the  publishers  express  a 
willingness  to  issue  their  publications  in  bind- 
ings suitable  for  library  use,  it  does  not  at 
present  seem  wise  to  publish  a list  showing 
the  relative  rank  of  the  publishers  graded 
according  to  the  wearing  qualities  of  their 
books.  It  is  sufficient  at  this  time  to  report 
that  the  statistics  collected  indicate  that  the 
books  of  18  of  the  leading  publishers  are  sent 
to  the  binder  after  circulating  an  average  of 
from  13.7  to  35.96  times. 

The  committee  recommends  that  unless 
there  is  devised  a working  plan  for  inducing 
publishers  to  issue  books  in  special  library 
bindings,  further  records  of  the  circulation 
of  books  of  different  pubishers  be  kept  and 
the  detailed  results,  together  with  those  now 


in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  be  published 
for  the  benefit  of  libraries  and  publishers. 

NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  BETTER  PUBLISHERS'  BINDINGS 

An  effort  has  been  made  both  by  correspon- 
dence and  by  personal  interviews  to  induce  the 
leading  publishers  to  issue  fiction  and  juvenile 
works  in  editions  bound  for  the  special  use 
of  libraries.  About  25  publishers  were  asked 
to  consider  the  plan.  Of  these,  three  refused 
outright,  16  showed  interest  and  willingness 
to  meet  the  committee  half  way  in  any  dis- 
cussions, and  6 made  no  reply  whatever  to  the 
letters  of  the  committee. 

Although  many  publishers  expressed  inter- 
est and  a desire  to'  meet  the  needs  of  libraries 
for  better  binding,  they  were  almost  unan- 
imous in  saying  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  issue  a special  library  binding  unless  as- 
surance could  be  given  of  the  number  of 
copies  that  libraries  would  order.  It  must 
be  said  at  once  that  no  attempt  to  induce 
the  publishers  to  better  their  bindings  for 
library  use  will  succeed  unless  librarians  de- 
vise some  plan  of  letting  publishers  know  the 
number  of  copies  they  will  need.  At  the  same 
time  actual  orders  must  go  through  the  regu- 
lar channels,  for  it  is  certain  that  any  attempts 
to  centralize  orders  will  meet  the  opposition 
of  booksellers.  In  personal  interviews,  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  publishers  in  New  York 
expressed  a purpose  to  protect  local  book- 
sellers. 

At  present  only  one  plan  for  learning  the 
number  of  copies  wanted  by  libraries  has  oc- 
curred to  the  committee.  It  is  suggested  that 
libraries  wishing  to  order  new  fiction  or  to 
replace  standard  works  such  as  the  Alcott 
and  Brownie  books,  send  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
headquarters  a statement  of  the  number  of 
copies  of  each  work  wanted.  These  state- 
ments might  be  tabulated  at  the  A.  L.  A. 
headquarters  and  a notice  sent  to  each  pub- 
lisher once  a month,  or  perhaps  oftener,  that 
so  many  copies  will  be  needed  of  such  and 
such  books.  The  publishers  can  then  bind  in 
a specially  strong  binding  the  number  of  cop- 
ies wanted  and  the  libraries  can  order  through 
their  regular  agents.  In  this  way  neither 
publisher  nor  bookseller  would  be  obliged  to 
carry  in  stock  for  any  length  of  time  two 
different  styles  of  the  same  work. 
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We  learned  that  several  years  ago  Double- 
day, Page  & Co.  issued  all  their  fiction  in  a 
special  binding  for  library  use,  but  they 
found  the  demand  from  libraries  so  very 
small  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
plan.  Copies  of  these  books  were  examined 
by  the  committee  and  found  to  be  so  strongly 
bound  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pull 
them  apart.  The  failure  of  librarians  to  take 
any  interest  in  this  effort  of  Doubleday,  Page 
& Co.  to  provide  specially  for  their  needs 
shows  great  neglect  of  a very  important  part 
of  library  economy.  No  attempt  to  get  better 
bindings  from  the  publishers  will  meet  with 
success  unless  librarians  all  over  the  country 
give  it  systematic  support. 

In  the  communications  with  the  publishers, 
they  were  asked  to  estimate  the  extra  cost 
of  books  bound  according  to  the  following 
specifications:  books  to  be  sewed  on  tapes, 
first  and  last  signatures  guarded  with  muslin, 
and  good  muslin  used  on  the  back  instead  of 
the  coarse  super  ordinarily  used.  All  pub- 
lishers agreed  that  the  cost  of  books  bound  in 
such  a way  would  not  be  increased  more  than 
ten  cents  a volume;  that  is,  fiction  now  cost- 
ing libraries  $i  would  cost  $1.10,  or  less.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  books  well  bound 
according  to  such  specifications  would  last  at 
least  twice  as  long  as  the  ordinary  case  bind- 
ing. Instead  of  a circulation  of  35  or  less  in 
the  original  covers  — a liberal  average  as 
shown  by  the  statistics  collected  from  libraries 
by  this  committee  — books  so  bound  ought  to 
circulate  at  least  70  times. 

The  number  of  copies  to  be  issued  in  a 
special  binding  is  an  important  point  in  all 
calculations  of  publishers.  Although  one  pub- 
lisher mentioned  100  copies  as  a minimum 
number  for  undertaking  such  editions,  most 
publishers  stipulated  that  they  be  assured  a 
sale  for  500  copies  or  more. 

The  actual  results  of  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  to  induce  the  publishers  to  issue 
books  in  a special  binding  for  libraries  are 
as  follows: 

George  W.  Jacobs  Co.  will  issue  according 
to  the  specifications  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee without  special  charge  if  100  copies  or 
more  are  needed. 

D.  Appleton  & Co.  are  willing  to  publish  in 
a special  binding  at  an  additional  expense  of 


“ten  cents  a copy  over  the  regular  edition,” 
provided  libraries  place  orders  with  them  for 
500  copies. 

E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.  agree  to  quote  on  any 
books  on  their  list.  As  they  have  agreed  to 
issue  the  works  of  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture  without 
extra  charge,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they 
can  be  relied  upon  to  do  this  in  the  case  of 
other  fiction. 

A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.  will  issue  in  the  special 
binding  at  an  additional  cost  of  six  cents  to 
the  net  price  of  the  book  and  make  no  stipula- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  copies.  They  are 
willing  to  issue  in  “full  cloth,  head  bands, 
sheets  to  be  folded  in  i6s,  book  to  be  sewed 
on  tapes,”  without  extra  charge  if  500  copies 
are  ordered. 

Doubleday,  Page  & Co.  have  made  no  defi- 
nite promise,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, based  on  a personal  interview,  that 
they  will  again  try  the  experiment  which  they 
made  several  years  ago,  if  they  can  be  as- 
sured of  a reasonable  sale.  Five  cents  a copy 
would  cover  the  extra  cost. 

Little,  Brown  & Co.  agree  to  issue  books  in 
a special  binding  at  an  extra  cost  of  eight 
cents  a volume  on  editions  of  not  less  than 
500. 

McClure,  Phillips  & Co.  think  that  seven  to 
ten  cents  would  cover  all  extra  cost  and  give 
250  copies  as  a minimum. 

A.  C.  McClurg  & Co.  estimate  five  cents  as 
the  extra  net  cost,  but  are  unwilling  to  under- 
take it  for  any  number  of  copies  less  than  500. 

L.  C.  Page  & Co.  add  five  cents  to  the  cost 
and  make  no  stipulation  as  to  the  number  of 
copies. 

Henry  Holt  & Co.  write  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  bind  according  to  the  specifications  of 
the  committee,  at  an  extra  cost  of  five  cents  a 
volume  for  an  edition  of  500  copies. 

The  Century  Co.,  after  a visit  from  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  a practical  demon- 
stration of  the  instability  of  ordinary  binding, 
agreed  to  consider  the  strengthening  of  all 
their  work,  but  did  not  think  it  feasible  to 
issue  in  two  different  styles.  It  was  learned 
from  them  that  the  Cleveland  Public  Library 
had  bought  many  copies  of  the  Brownie  books 
in  a special  cloth  edition  at  an  extra  cost  of 
ten  cents  a volume.  Mr.  Brett  reports  that 
these  books  wear  much  longer  and  show  soil 
much  less  quickly.  These  books  have  not  been 
sold  by  the  Century  Co.  through  the  trade, 
but  directly,  to  one  or  two  libraries.  Later 
the  Century  Co.  agreed  to  issue  the  Brownie 
books  in  cloth,  in  accordance  with  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  committee,  at  $1.10  if  ordered 
in  moderate  quantities. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  have,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  committee,  agreed  to  issue 
Hopkinson  Smith’s  “Tides  of  Barnegat”  in 
an  edition  to  conform  with  our  specifications. 
The  publishers  will  send  announcements  to 
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libraries  direct.  We  urge  upon  librarians  the 
importance  of  responding  promptly,  thus  mak- 
ing the  experiment  a success,  and  thus  prov- 
ing that  co-operation  between  librarians  and 
publishers  is  possible.  , 

No  other  publisher  has  given  a definite  an- 
swer, but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  the  A. 
L.  A.  can  remove  the  great  and  practically 
the  only  objection,  ^namely,  the  present  in- 
ability to  find  out  the  number  of  copies  wanted 
hy  libraries,  most  publishers  will  be  glad  to 
meet  the  desires  of  librarians.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee  that  all  that  is  necessary 
to  assure  success  in  this  matter  is  the  earnest 
co-operation  of  librarians.  The  publishers  are 
willing  to  meet  us  at  least  half  way,  and  per- 
manent failure  will  be  charged  to  librarians 
rather  than  to  the  publishers. 

LIBRARY  AND  CONTRACT  BINDING 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  it  seemed 
well  to  learn  of  the  experience  of  American 
public  libraries  that  are  conducting  their  own 
binderies  by  direct  employment  and  those  that 
have  work  done  by  contract,  either  in  library 
binderies  or  in  outside  shops.  Inquiries  ad- 
dressed to  44  public  libraries  brought  41  an- 
swers. Of  these  Boston,  New  York,  Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee  and  Seattle,  among  large  li- 
braries, and  Easton,  Pa.,  among  small  libra- 
ries, conduct  their  own  binderies  by  direct 
employment.  In  the  case  of  Easton,  the  reg- 
ular library  staff  does  the  binding  work.  The 
public  libraries  of  Philadelphia,  Newark  and 
Washington  have  well-equipped  binderies  in 
their  own  buildings  in  which  bindery  work  is 
dene  by  contract.  The  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh  has  its  binding  done  by  contract 
in  its  own  building,  but  does  not  own  machin- 
ery or  tools.  The  other  31  libraries  answer- 
ing our  questions  have  binding  done  by  out- 
side binders. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  has  conducted 
its  bindery  . for  many  years  and  finds  the  plan 
satisfactory.  It  employs  29  persons  in  its 
bindery,  nearly  all  of  whom  receive  union 
wages.  Last  year  35,720  volumes  were  bound. 
For  fiction  the  estimated  cost  was  28  cents 
for  i2mos  bound  in  art  canvas.  About  15  per 
cent,  of  the  product  of  the  bindery  is  repair- 
ing, map  and  photo  mounting,  periodical  cover 


making,  stitching  and  trimming  library  pub- 
lications, etc.  Cost  of  equipment  about  $2000. 

The  Milwaukee  Public  Library  has  con- 
ducted its  own  bindery  for  15  years,  and  last 
year  bound  11,350  volumes.  The  estimated 
cost  of  i2mo  fiction  was  40  cents ; binding, 
half  roan.  Seven  persons  are  employed.  Cost 
of  equipment,  about  $650. 

The  Seattle  Public  Library  has  run  its  own 
bindery  for  10  years,  starting  with  $200  worth 
of  second-hand  machinery,  type,  etc.,  and  with 
one  man  and  a girl.  Four  persons  are  now 
employed  and  the^  value  of  the  machinery  and 
tools  now  amount  to  $641.  Last  year  4308 
volumes  of  all  sizes  were  bound  at  a cost  of 
$3520.  The  usual  mending,  lettering,  maga- 
zine cover  making,  etc.,  were  also  done  in  the 
bindery.  The  cost  of  i2mo  fiction  in  imperial 
morocco  cloth  is  estimated  at  55  cents.  Labor 
and  material  are  high  at  Seattle  and  only  the 
best  of  both  are  used. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  con- 
ducted its  own  bindery  with  satisfaction  and 
economy  since  Jan.  i,  1887,  and  until  within 
recent  years  has  done  all  the  library’s  bind- 
ing. With  the  expansion  of  the  library  sys- 
tem, about  three-fourths  of  the  binding  is  now 
done  outside.  When  the  new  central  building 
is  occupied  it  will  be  possible  to  enlarge  the 
library  bindery.  The  bindery  equipment  cost 
about  $800;  six  persons  are  employed  and 
13,643  volumes  were  bound  last  year.  Ordi- 
nary i2mo  fiction  is  bound  in  full  art  vellum, 
sewed  on  tapes,  with  strong  cloth  hinges.  The 
cost  approximates  25  cents  a volume,  not  in- 
cluding lettering. 

The  Cleveland  Public  Library  has  had  a li- 
brary bindery  for  12  years.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  expense  is  less  than  by  contract;  the 
work  is  excellent  and  the  delays  are  a great 
deal  less  frequent.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
equipment  is  $1373  and  21  persons  are  em- 
ployed. The  product  of  the  bindery  in  1904 
was  17,359  volumes  bound  and  rebound,  34,- 
544  volumes  repaired  and  23,280  volumes 
numbered  and  lettered,  besides  miscellaneous 
work.  The  cost  of  i2mo  fiction  is  about  35 
cents,  bound  in  art  vellum.  As  some  work 
is  now  done  by  contract,  there  is  a good 
chance  for  comparison.  Fiction  bound  in  art 
canvas  costs  from  36  to  45  cents.  Only  at 
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the  latter  price  is  it  as  satisfactory  as  work 
done  in  the  library  bindery  at  35  cents. 

That  the  plan  of  conducting  a library  bind- 
ery is  not  limited  to  large  libraries  is  shown 
by  the  interesting  experience  of  the  Easton 
Public  Library,  as  outlined  in  the  Library 
Journal,  30:796-7  (Oct,  1905).  The  cost  of 
the  equipment  is  ’given  as  $127.30,  lessons  in 
binding  $50,  materials  and  interest  on  money 
invested  for  fourteen  months  $44.16.  In  that 
time  2544  books  were  repaired  at  a cost  of 
.017  each  and  293  volumes  were  resewed  or 
rebound  at  a cost  of  $11.72,  or  an  average  of  4 
cents  a volume.  This  reckons  the  labor  as 
nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  stated  that  all  work 
is  done  by  the  regular  staff,  and  as  no  more 
time  is  given  to  this  grade  of  work,  which  is 
real  binding,  than  would  be  required  by  the 
Topair  work  ordinarily  done  in  libraries,  the 
utility  of  which  is  often  doubtful. 

Among  the  advantages  to  be  noted  in  the 
plan  of  conducting  a library  bindery  are  the 
following:  the  greater  safety  of  the  books  be- 
ing bound,  the  ability  to  consult  them  while 
they  are  being  bound,  greater  promptness,  the 
saving  of  the  profit  that  would  accrue  to  the 
■ccntractor,  the  greater  flexibility  of  the  nu'th- 
■cd  over  contract  work,  enabling  the  library  to 
try  experiments  with  new  methods  or  mate- 
rials, the  opportunity  to  do  special  work  such 
as  picture  and  map  mounting  and  the  doing  of 
repair  woik  by  skilled  workmen,  instead  of 
by  library  employes  who  by  their  zeal  to  re- 
pair many  books  injure  many.  Among  the 
disadvantages  are  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
satisfactory  foreman  in  tvhose  judgment  of 
materials,  methods  and  workmen  you  can 
have  confidence.  This  feature  is  so  impor- 
tant that  speaking  generally,  rarely  can  any 
but  the  largest  library  afford  to  employ  such 
a man,  when  one  can  be  found.  A librarian 
already  has  so  many  administrative  problems 
that  ordinarily  he  ought  not  to  undertake  a 
new  one  involving  a highly  skilled  craft  and 
the  purchase  of  materials  the  imitations  of 
v^•hich  deceive  even  the  elect,  unless  he  can 
secure  as  foreman  a man  in  whose  judgment 
he  has  perfect  confidence.  However,  if  the 
difficulties  of  getting  good  bindings  in  other 
ways  prove  very  great,  he  may  be  forced,  in 
lOrder  to  get  good  work  for  his  library,  to 


master  the  subject  for  himself  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  can  personally  supervise  his  own 
bindery. 

The  public  libraries  of  Newark,  Philadel- 
phia and  Washington  have  found  it  desirable 
to  fit  up  binderies  of  their  own  and  then  have 
the  work  done  by  contract,  while  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh  has  work  done  by  con- 
tract in  its  central  building,  where  room,  heat, 
light  and  janitor  service  are  furnished.  The 
plan  has  many  of  the  advantages  of  conduct- 
ing one’s  own  bindery  and  at  the  same  time 
eliminates  most  of  the  disadvantages.  It 
shifts  the  responsibility  of  everything  but  re- 
sults from  the  librarian  to  the  contractor.  If 
one  secures  a contractor  sufficiently  progres- 
sive, if  one  is  willing  to  pay  him  for  trying 
experiments,  and  if  the  contract  is  subject  to 
frequent  revision  to  include  new  and  ap- 
proved methods,  this  plan  is,  in  the  judgment 
of  this  committee  to  be  preferred  to  the  one  of 
direct  employment. 

Of  the  four  library  binderies  run  by  the 
contract  plan,  three  are  conducted  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  D.  Emerson,  of  Philadelphia,  a per- 
sonal element  that  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
large  factor  in  their  success.  The  bindery 
equipment  of  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library 
cost  about  $1000.  The  cost  of  binding  i2mo 
fiction  in  half  cowhide,  with  cloth  sides,  is  35 
cents.  The  Newark  Public  Library’s  bindery 
equipment  cost  $875 ; the  cost  of  i2mo  fiction 
in  half  cowhide,  with  keratol  sides,  is  37 
cents.  The  bindery  equipment  of  the  Public 
Library  of  the  District  of  Columbia  cost 
about  $800;  that  for  the  repair  work  now  run 
separately,  about  $60.  The  cost  of  i2mo  fic- 
tion is  at  present  43  cents  for  full  buckram, 
50  cents  for  half  cowhide  and  60  cents  for 
half  morocco.  These  prices  are  exorbitant 
and  the  work  is  unsatisfactory.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  a more  favorable 
contract  for  another  year. 

A summary  of  the  reports  from  some  of 
the  libraries  having  rebinding  done  by  out- 
side contractors  is  as  follows : 

For  the  Chicago  Public  Library  27,698  vol- 
umes were  bound  or  rebound  last  year  by  four 
contractors  at  a cost  of  35  cents  for  half  roan 
and  so  cents  for  half  morocco  tor  i2mos.  The 
work  is  considered  very  satisfactory.  The 
advantages  of  the  plan  are  stated  to  be  these : 
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The  annual  advertisement  for  bids  brings 
enough  competitors  to  keep  down  prices  and 
at  the  same  time  keeps  work  in  the  hands  of 
those  having  experience.  Contracts  are  en- 
forced by  bonds,  if  not  found  satisfactory. 
Labor  troubles  are  unknown.  Odors  of  paste, 
glue,  etc.,  inseparable  from  a bindery,  are 
avoided.  Contract  covers  the  books  in  con- 
stant demand  on  ‘*rush”  orders.  It  is  re- 
garded cheaper  for  the  library  to  have  bind- 
ing done  by  the  competitive  system  than  by 
a non-competitive  system,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  direct  employment. 

There  is  the  greatest  possible  variety  in  the 
reports  from  the  various  libraries  on  the  re- 
sults of  contract  work,  prices  paid  and  satis- 
faction with  the  work.  Cloth  bindings  range 
all  the  way  from  22  cents  paid  at  Paterson 
for  i2mo  fiction  said  to  be  satisfactorily  bound 
in  buckram,  including  lettering  of  titles  and 
class  numbers,  and  25  cents  paid  at  Spring- 
field  for  satisfactory  binding  in  imperial 
morocco  cloth,  up  to  50  cents  paid  at  Salem 
for  binding  in  half  art  canvas,  black  lettered 
and  only  fairly  satisfactory,  and  60  cents  paid 
at  Atlanta  for  buckram  binding.  In  leather 
bindings  prices  range  from  30  to  35  cents  paid 
at  Grand  Rapids  for  half  cowhide  which  is 
not  wholly  satisfactory  up  to  50  cents  paid 
at  Wilkes-Barre  for  only  fairly  satisfactory 
binding  in  buffing,  and  the  same  price  paid 
by  the  Pratt  Institute  and  the  Brooklyn  and 
New  York  public  libraries  for  satisfactory 
binding  in  pigskin  by  Mr.  Chivers.  The 
average  price  paid  for  rebinding  seems  to  be 
about  40  cents  for  half  leather  and  about  35 
cents  for  cloth. 

Although  a considerable  portion  of  the  an- 
swers indicate  that  librarians  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  results  obtained,  yet  a large 
number  are  dissatisfied  and  would  like  a 
change.  Several  would  like  to  have  their  own 
binderies  if  they  had  the  space. 

It  is  significant  that  several  libraries  re- 
ported their  entire  satisfaction  with  the  books 
they  have  bought  bound  from  the  sheets  by 
Air.  Chivers.  The  Medford  Public  Library 
has  for  six  years  sent  its  books  to  be  rebound 
at  Bath,  England,  at  a cost  of  about  35  cents 
in  durabline.  The  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
public  libraries  and  the  Pratt  Institute  Free 


Library  are  having  much  rebinding  done  by 
Mr.  Chivers,  both  in  Brooklyn  and  in  Eng- 
land. 

A V/ORKING  BASIS 

A study  of  these  reports  only  serves  to 
show  the  absence  of  standards  of  economical 
binding  among  American  librarians.  Another 
generalization  that  may  be  made  is  that  only 
rarely  in  America  have  we  binders  who  have 
any  adequate  conception  of  good  binding  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  library.  Since  the 
librarians  are  without  standards  and  binders 
do  not  have  any  conception  of  the  needs  of 
libraries,  it  is  a case  of  the  blind  leading  the 
blind.  This  report  may  not  shed  much  light 
on  the  subject,  except  to  show  us  what  we  are 
doing,  and  set  us  to  thinking  and  point  the 
way  so  that  each  may  work  out  his  own  bind- 
ing salvation.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  more 
than  tentative.  As  a working  basis  until  more 
definite  rules  may  be  laid  down  3^our  com- 
mittee recommends  the  following : 

1.  Master  Dana’s  “Notes”  and  follow  the 
advice  there  given  for  all  the  points  it  covers. 

2.  If  you  have  a good  binder  keep  to  him, 
pay  him  adequately  for  his  work  and  lead  him 
to  give  good,  honest,  craftsmanlike  work. 
Make  sure  that  the  work  you  are  getting  will 
stand  the  test  of  many  home  circulations,, 
without  the  need  for  any  repairing  whatever 
or  a second  rebinding.  If  asked  to  suggest 
the  number  of  times  a book  should  circulate 
after  being  rebound  we  would  say  that  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  cleanliness  (that  is, 
outside  of  the  soft  coal  smoke  belt),  the  min- 
imum should  be  75  times. 

3.  Large  libraries  are  recommended  to  do 
their  own  binding,  but  even  then  only  pro- 
vided it  is  impracticable  to  get  good  contract 
work.  This  advice  is  in  line  with  that  given 
in  England  in  Mr.  J.  D.  Brown’s  “Alanual 
of  library  economy”  (p.  330)  and  by  a writer 
in  the  Library  Association  Record,  8:74-78 
(March,  1906).  For  the  convenience  of  those 
who  are  thinking  of  opening  binderies  we 
give  as  an  appendix  to  this  report  a list  of 
suggested  equipment  for  binderies  for  small 
libraries. 

4.  Wherever  possible  to  secure  well-made 
publishers’  original  editions  librarians  have  a 
duty  of  co-operation  with  publishers  and  a 
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duty  to  their  own  libraries  to  buy  these  edi- 
tions that  bid  fair  to  last  until  so  soiled  as  to 
require  withdrawal  without  rebinding.  Where 
it  is  not  possible  to  buy  such  well-made  pub- 
lishers’ editions,  it  is  the  part  of  sound  policy 
to  buy  replacements  especially  and  new  books 
that  are  sure  to  have  long  use,  strongly 
bouncl  from  the  sheets,  thus  saving  repair 
work,  loss  of  use  and  much  of  the  cost  of  re- 
binding. The  committee  has  thus  far  only 
heard  of  one  binder,  Mr.  Cedric  Chivers,  who 
systematically  furnishes  libraries  with  books 
strongly  bound  from  the  sheets.  His  books 
are  used  with  great  satisfaction  in  a large 
number  of  American  libraries.  If  any  criti- 
cism can  be  passed  upon  them  it  is  that  they 
are  somewhat  awkward  and  clumsy  in  appear-  ~ 
ance.  In  our  correspondence  with  publishers, 
some  of  them  preferred  not  to  make  special 
editions  for  libraries,  but  recommended  that 
libraries  secure  their  publications  bound  from 
the  sheets,  and  one  firm  specifically  recom- 
mended Mr.  Chivers. 

Many  important  binding  questions  have  not 
even  been  touched  upon  in  this  report.  Among 
them  are  the  questions  of  magazine  covers, 
pamphlet  bindings  and  bindings  for  music. 
These  and  revised  judgments  on  the  ques- 
tions here  considered  might  well  be  covered 
by  bulletins  to  be  issued  in  the  future  by  the 
A.  L.  A.  committee  on  bookbinding  and  book 
papers.  Your  committee  has  only  to  point 
out  again  that  it  has  considered  these  ques- 
tions solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  eco- 
nomical administration,  and  not  from  that  of 
expert  knowledge  of  binding  as  a craft. 

APPENDIX 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  A SMALL  BINDERY 

The  committee  has  had  considerable  corre- 
spondence with  dealers  in  bookbinding  mate- 
rials concerning  the  equipment  necessary  for 
small  library  binderies.  Extracts  from  some 
of  the  letters  are  here  given. 

J.  L.  Shoemaker  & Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
write  as  follows; 

“A  very  small  bindery  containing  the  es- 
sential tools  for  binding  library  books  in  the 
simplest  way  could  be  had  for  about  $250,  to 
include  the  following  items : 

“One  small  wood  frame  standing  press;  i 
pair  of  table  shears;  i laying  press,  plow, 


knife  and  pin ; i pair  backing  boards ; i fin- 
ishing press ; i sewing  bench ; about  a dozen 
cherry  press  boards;  i lettering  pallet;  i gold 
cushion  and  knife ; i t3'pe  cabinet ; i small  fin- 
ishing stove,  for  gas  or  oil ; i glue  pot ; i 
round  and  one  flat  burnisher ; i hammer ; i 
paring  and  i cutting  knife ; 6 bone  folders ; i 
paste  brush ; small  assortment  of  finishing 
rolls  and  stamps,  and  small  quantity  of  brass 
type. 

“Should  the  work  increase  to  any  extent, 
some  larger  machine  would  be  needed,  name- 
ly, a job  backer  costing  about  $70  and  a cut- 
ting machine  costing  about  $175.  However, 
with  a good  mechanic  all  the  work  of  a small 
bindery  could  be  done  with  the  items  first 
named.’’ 

The  O’Bannon  Corporation,  of  New  York, 
gives  the  following  as  necessary  for  a small 
bindery : 

“One  30- inch  lever  paper  cutter;  i 33-inch 
iron  table  shear;  i No.  6 standing  press;  i 
21-inch  job  backer;  i gold  cushion  8x16 
inches;  2 sewing  benches  28  inches;  i 15- 
drawer  type  cabinet ; 12  16  x 24  inch  press 
boards ; i finisher’s  press  24  inches ; i pattern 
pallet;  i gas  stove;  finisher’s  tools.” 

The  cost  of  this  equipment  they  give  as 
about  $550. 

Louis  de  Jonge  & Co.,  New  York,  give  the 
following  itemized  equipment,  which  totals 
about  $425. 

“One  standing  press ; i pair  board  shears ; 
I stamping  press;  i pair  21-inch  backing 
beards;  i small  size  finishing  stand;  i 7-case 
type  cabinet;*  i lettering  pallet;  i laying 
press  without  plow ; i finishing  press,  21 
inches  between  screws ; i sewing  bench,  24 
inches  between  screws ; 6 pressing  boards, 
16x24  inches;  6 pressing  boards,  10x13 
inches ; 4 pressing  boards,  8 x 12  inches ; I 
single  finishing  gas  stove;  i 12-inch  back  saw; 
3 bone  folders ; i glue  kettle  and  gas  heater ; 
glue  and  paste  brushes ; i beating  hammer ; I 
flat  steel  polisher;  2 agate  burnishers  (i  flat 
and  I round)  ; knives  and  shears;  i forming 
iron;  i pair  compasses;  joint  rods;  i book- 
binders’ hammer,  best  steel ; rolls  and  stamps.” 

Inasmuch  as  some  libraries  may  wish  to 
have  a well-equipped  repair  room  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  enumerate  the  equipment  of 
the  repair  shop  of  the  Public  Library  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  wLich  cost  $60.  It 
follows ; 

One  sewing  bench ; 6 brass  keys ; 12  cherry 
boards  (small)  ; 4 cherry  boards  (large)  ; i 
press  ; i finishing  press  ; i nickel  paper  holder 
and  cutter ; 2 pairs  shears ; 6 paste  brushes ; 
6 glue  brushes ; i shoemaker’s  cast  hammer ; 
6 bone  folders ; i saw. 

Addresses  of  dealers  in  binding  machinery 
and  materials  are  given  in  Mr.  Dana’s 
“Notes.” 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS 
*By  Adelaide  R.  Hasse.  Chairman 


To  the  American  Libfary  Association: 
YOUR  committee  on  public  documents 
respectfully  submits  the  customary  re- 
port on  current  legislation  and  publication : 

The  committee  suggests  the  expediency  of 
•excepting  its  report  from  the  rule  requiring 
committee  reports  to  conform  to  the  calendar 
year.  The  major  part  of  the  reports  of  this 
•committee  relate  properly  to  federal  and  state 
legislation  bearing  upon  public  documents. 
Congress  does  not  convene  until  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  and  the  majority  of 
state  legislatures  sit  during  the  early  part  of 
the  winter.  If  the  rule  is  suspended  so  far 
as  this  committee  is  concerned,  then  the 
•committee  will  be  enabled  to  report  to  the 
Association  on  new  legislation  concerning 
documents  while  it  is  new.  If  the  rule  is 
enforced  for  this  committee,  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  committee’s  reports  will  always  be 
a year  old. 

Although  laying  itself  open  to  the  charge  of 
violating  the  present  rules,  the  committee 
believes  that  the  document  problem  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  libraries  to  warrant 
the  transgression  on  the  grounds  stated. 

NATIONAL  DOCUMENTS 
AMERICAN 
I.  Federal 

The  Commission  to  Investigate  Public 
Printing,  the  appointment  of  which  was 
announced  in  the  last  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, made  its  first  reports  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  An  examination 
of  the  reports  shows  that  an  extensive  in- 
quiry into  the  printing  of  documents  was 
made.  No  changes  materially  affecting  the 
•depository  libraries  have  been  recommended. 
In  a report  dated  March  26,  1906,  the  com- 
mission lays  stress  on  congressional  distribu- 
tion as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the 
existing  printing  abuses.  Although  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  depository  libraries,  the 
commission  did  take  steps  to  ascertain  the 


attitude  of  these  libraries  towards  either  pos- 
sible retrenchment  or  graduated  distribution. 
The  practical  unanimity  of  replies  received 
from  depository  libraries  has  induced  the 
commission  to  believe  that  all  depositories 
are  in  a position  to  maintain  the  trust  which 
the  government  imposes  on  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
in  his  report  of  1905,  states  that  since  the 
^ organization  of  his  office,  800,000  volumes 
have  been  returned  to  him  by  depositories, 
as  being  duplicates. 

There  is,  without  question,  a defect  in  a 
system  of  distribution  which  serves  the  small 
library  of  limited  income  on  the  same  com- 
pulsory basis  as  it  does  the  largest  libraries. 
When  designated  depository  libraries  ap- 
proach this  question  in  a liberal  spirit  many 
of  the  abuses  in  the  depository  distribution 
of  public  documents  can  undoubtedly  be 
corrected.  The  comparatively  limited  use  of 
public  documents  in  the  majority  of  libraries 
when  compared  with  the  cost  of  cataloging 
and  maintenance,  probably  makes  them  one 
of  the  most  expensive  assets  of  a library. 
If  they  are  carted  away  into  cellar  or  attic, 
there  is  a breach  of  the  trust  which  exacts 
that  these  books  be  made  and  kept  available. 
If  they  are  shelved,  then  a disproportionate 
amount  of  shelf  room  is  being  given  by  most 
libraries  to  a class  of  books  for  which  there 
is  very  limited  demand.  If,  finally,  they  are 
cataloged  by  the  library,  their  cost  to  the 
library  is  enormously  increased.  It  is  a~lso 
difficult  to  understand  why  congressional 
selection  should  be  made  the  basis  of  these 
grants.  Libraries  neither  originate  nor  do 
they  develop  coincidentally  with  congres- 
sional representation. 

Legislation 

The  following  acts  relating  to  public  doc- 
uments have  been  int,roduced  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  As  Congress 
is  still  in  session  no  final  report  can  be  made ; 
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1905.  Dec.  5.  Res.  in  House  facilitating  dis- 
tribution of  documents  to  members.  H.  res. 
17.  Referred. 

13.  Res.  in  House  relative  to  printing 

of  engravings,  drawings  and  maps  with  ex- 
ecutive documents.  Congr.  Record,  59 
cong.,  I sess.  (daily  ed.)  : 324. 

1906.  Jan.  13.  Bill  making  libraries  of  land 
grant  colleges  depositories  of  government 
publication.s.  H.  R.  11785.  Referred. 

27.  Bill  making  state  historical  socie- 
ties designated  depositories  of  public  docu- 
ments. H.  R.  13301.  Referred. 

— Feb.  15.  Bill  to  promote  civic  education 
through  reprints  of  public  documents  at 
private  expense.  H.  R.  15066.  Referred. 

— Mch.  20.  Bill  to  furnish  public  documents 
to  those  entitled  to  admission  to  press  gal- 
leries of  Senate  and  Blouse.  H.  R.  17042. 
Referred. 

30.  Joint  resolutions  to  correct  abuses 

in  public  printing,  and  so  forth.  H.  J.  Res. 
127.  Approved. 

Joint  resolution  on  prevention  of  un- 
necessary printing  and  binding,  etc.  H.  J. 
Res.  128.  Approved. 

— Apr.  10.  Amendment  in  Senate  making 
appropriation  for  indexing  documents,  bills 
and  hearings  during  sessions  of  Senate. 
Cong.  Record.  59  cong.,  i sess.,  p.  5108 
(daily  ed.). 

Reports,  etc. 

(Official.) 

1906.  Jan.  Report  on  public  printing  by 
committee  on  department  methods.  12  pp. 
4°- 

Executive  order  directing  that  head  of 

each  Executive  Department  shall  appoint 
advisory  committee  on  printing  and  pub- 
lication, and  assigning  rules  governing  an- 
nual reports  of  departments,  i p.  f°. 

1906.  Feb.  Amendments  and  additions  to 
printing  laws ; published  by  Government 
Printing  Office.  77  pp. 

— Mch.  24.  Report  of  Committee  on  Print- 
ing on  H.  J.  Res.  127  on  correction  of 
abuses  in  the  public  printing,  etc.  i p. 
(House  rept  2652). 

Same  on  H.  J.  Res.  128  on  prevention  of 

unnecessary  printing  and  binding,  etc.  i p. 
(House  rept.  2653). 

26.  Report  from  Printing  Investigation 

Commission.  92  pp.  (Senate  rept.  2153.) 

This  report,  without  the  tabular 
matter,  is  also  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  26. 

(Non-official.) 

^905.  Sept.  The  problem  of  federal  print- 
ing; by  Wm.  S.  Rossiter.  (Atlantic  Mo. 
Sept,  1905.) 


1905-6.  Monthly  List  of  Selected  Public 
Documents;  issued  by  Free  Library  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  prepared  by  Wm.  Reinick, 
chief  of  dept,  of  public  documents. 

Sold  at  $i  per  annum. 

Very  useful  work. 

1906.  U.  S.  government  documents ; by 
James  I.  Wyer,  Jr.  Albany,  1906.  78  pp. 

(N.  Y.  State  Library  Bull.  102.) 

Reviewed  in  L.  J.,  May,  1906:  233. 
Manual  of  method  of  great  practical 
use. 

— April.  What  shall  we  do  wiih  public  doc- 
uments?; by  Wm.  S.  Rossiter.  (Atlantic 
Mo.,  April,  1906.) 

Offices  created  and  abolished,  etc. 

(Including  changes  in  publications.) 

1905.  July  17.  Daily  consular  reports;  title 
changed  to  Daily  consular  and  trade  re- 
ports. With  change  publication  transferred 
from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  to  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures. Change  occurred  with  no.  2310. 

2.  STATE 

The  third  part  of  Mr.  Bowker’s  “State  pub- 
lications” has  been  issued  during  the  year. 
It  includes  the  states  of  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  two  Dako- 
tas, Montana  and  Dakota  territory.  Libra- 
rians will  ever  owe  to  Mr.  Bowker  a debt  of 
gratitude  for  venturing  on  this  undertaking. 
It  will  always  remain  a foundation  for  every 
subsequent  bibliography  pertaining  to  this 
subj  ect. 

The  project  for  the  indexing  of  American 
state  documents,  referred  to  in  the  last  re- 
port of  this  committee,  is  proceeding  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Indexes 
for  the  states  of  Maine,  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  have  been  completed  and  are 
ready  for  the  press.  Early  publication  is 
anticipated.  It  is  hoped  that  librarians  will 
be  enabled,  by  this  new  tool,  to  find  increas- 
ing use  for  a hitherto  most  forbidding  mass 
of  material.  Both  the  arrangement  and  the 
references  to  documents  have  been  made  as 
simple  as  possible  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  the  indexes. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  librarians  gen- 
erally do  not  make  more  use  of  the  indexes 
to  legislation  issued  by  the  New  York  State 
Library.  In  order  that  librarians  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  collect  a file  of  this  very 
useful  publication  a collation  of  the  series  is 
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given  below.  The  current  number  of  the 
“Review  of  legislation”  is  the  first  to  report 
especially  on  public  printing. 


Comparative  Summary  and  Ipidex  of  Legislation 


I. 

1890. 

2. 

1891. 

3- 

1892. 

4- 

1893. 

5- 

1894. 

6. 

1895. 

7- 

1896. 

8. 

1897. 

9- 

1898. 

10. 

1899. 

II. 

1900. 

12. 

1901. 

13. 

1902. 

14. 

1903. 

15. 

1904. 

16. 

1905. 

1. 

1901. 

2, 

1902. 

3. 

1903. 

4- 

1904. 

I. 

1902. 

2. 

1903. 

3. 

1904. 

4- 

1905. 

I. 

1903. 

2. 

1904- 

Legislation  Jjull.  no.  i. 

Same,  no.  2. 

Same,  no.  3 and  App.  3,  76  Ann.  icpt. 
State  Library. 

Same,  no.  4 and  App.  4,  77  same. 

Same,  no.  5 and  4,  same. 

Same,  no.  6 and  App.  2,  78  same. 

Same,  no.  7 and  App.  2,  79  same. 
Same,  no.  9 and  App.  2,  80  same. 

Same,  no.  10  and  App.  i,  81  same.. 

Same,  no.  ii  and  App.  2,  82  same. 

Same,  no.  13  and  App.  3 in  part  83  same. 

Same,  no.  15  and  App.  2 in  part  84,  same. 

Same,  no.  18  and  App.  2 in  part  85  same. 

Same,  no.  21. 

Same,  no.  24. 

Same,  no.  28. 

Review  of  Legislation 

Legislation  bull.  no.  16  and  App.  2 in 
84  Ann.  rept.  State  Library. 

Same,  no.  19  and  App.  2 in  part  85  same. 
Same,  no.  22. 

Same,  no,  25. 

Digest  of  Governors’  Messages 

Legislation  bull.  17  and  App.  2 Ann. 

rept.  State  Library. 

Same,  no.  20  and  App.  same. 

Same,  no.  23. 

Same,  no.  27. 

Year  book  of  Legislation 

Contains  Legislation  bulletins  20-22. 
Contains  Legislation  bulletins  23-25. 


Trend  of  Legislation  in  the  V.  S. 


I.  1900.  Legislation  bull.  no.  12  and  App.  3 83 
Ann.  rept.  State  Library. 


Legislation 

The  following  acts  relating  to  public  docu- 
ments have  been  passed  by  those  states, 
excepting  Hawaii,  holding  sessions  in  1905. 
An  examination  of  the  laws  of  1905  shows 
that  34  states  and  territories  legislated 
changes  in  their  fixed  administrative  branches. 
These  changes  numbered  129.  To  the  docu- 
ment librarian,  however,  those  offices  only 
which  are  specifically  required  to  make  re- 
ports will  have  a more  direct  interest  than 
do  those  whose  duties  are  supervisory  or  in- 
spectorial merely,  without  the  responsibility 
of  handing  down  reports  for  publication. 
The  following  tabulation  of  reports  so  re- 
quired may,  therefore,  be  of  use  to  that  offi- 
cial in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Ari.  Office  of  Public  Examiner  to  enforce  uni- 
form system  of  county  accounts;  annual 
report  to  Gov.  9§  (’05  ch.  40,  16  Mr.) 


Cal.  State  Bd.  of  Forestry;  annual  report  to  Gov. 
(’05  ch.  264,  18  Mr.) 

Bureau  of  Building  and  Loan  Supervision; 

annual  report  to  Gov.  (’05  ch.  504,  21  Mr.) 

Col.  State  Bd.  of  Nurse  Examiners;  biennial  re- 
port to  Gov.  8§  (’05  ch.  136,  II  Ap.) 

Del.  Division  of  Public  Records;  biennial  report 
to  Gov.  s§  (’05  ch.  77,  16  Mr.) 

Fla.  State  Bd.  of  Accountancy;  annual  report  to 
Gov.  9§  (’05  ch.S4,  5 Je.) 

- — — Bd.  of  Control  of  State  Educational  Inst.; 

biennial  report  to  legislature.  40§  (’05 
ch.  13,  5 Je.) 

Id.  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Bd.;  .annual  report 
to  Gov.  39§  (’05  p.  39,  6 Mr.) 

State  Bd.  of  Pharmacy;  annual  report  to 

Gov.  (’05  p.  319,  Mr.  7.) 

111.  State  Geological  survey;  apnual  report  to 

Gov.  (’05  p.  30,  12  My.) 

State  Highway  Com’n.;  annual  report  to 

Gov.  7§  (’03  p.  74,  18  My.) 

State  Civil  Service  Com’n.;  annual  report 
to  Gov.  37§  (’05  p.  113,  II  My.) 

Tnd.  State  Bd.  of  .Veterinary  Medical  Examiners; 

annual  report  to  Gov.  and  State  Veterin- 
ary Medical  Ass’n.  I7§  (’05  ch.  98,  4 Mr.) 

Kan.  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Com’r. ; annual 
report  to  Gov.  32!  (’05  ch.  495,  4 Mr.) 

State  Bd.  of  Control  of  State  Charitable 

Inst.;  annual  report  to  Gov.;  biennial,  to 
Leg.  54§  (’os  ch.  475,  4 Mr.) 

Me.  State  Bd.  of  Veterinary  Examiners;  annual 
report  to  Gov.  (’05  ch.  17,  22  F.) 

Mass.  Bd.  of  Registration  in  Embalming;  annual 
report  to  Gov.  io§  (’05  ch.  473,  26  My.) 

Mich.  Pathologist  of  State  Asylums  for  Insane; 

annual  report  to  Gov.  9§  (’05  ch.  140, 
25  My.) 

Bd.  of  Accountancy;  annual  report  to  Gov. 

(’05  ch.  92,  4 My.) 

State  Highway  Dep’t. ; biennial  report  to 

Gov.  i7§  (’os  ch.  146,  I Je.) 

Minn.  State  Highway  Com’n.;  annual  report  to 
Gov.  (’05  ch.  163,  13  Ap.) 

State  Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal  Protec- 
tion; annual  report  to  Sec.  of  state.  6% 
(’05  ch.  274,  18  Ap) 

Mo.  State  Dairy  Com’r.;  annual  report  to  Gov. 
8§  (’05  p.  133,  8 Ap.) 

Mon.  Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal  Protection; 

biennial  report  to  Gov.  ii§  (’05  ch.  96, 
4 Mr.) 

Nev.  State  Veterinarian;  biennial  report  to  Gov. 
i4§  (’05  ch.  135,  15  Mr.) 

N.  J.  State  Bd.  of  Forest  Park  Reservation 

Com’rs.;  biennial  report  to  Leg.  I2§ 
(’05  ch.  47,  22  Mr.) 

Com’r  of  Charities  and  Corrections;  annual 

report  to  Gov.  6§  (’05  ch.  57,  25  Mr.) 

State  Bd.  of  Equalization;  annual  report 

to  Leg.  I2|  (’05  ch.  67,  29  Mr.) 

N.  M.  Territorial  Irrigation  Engineer;  biennial  re- 
port to  Gov.  42§  (’05  ch.  102,  16  Mr.) 

Insurance  Dep’t. ; annual  report  to  Gov. 

(’05  ch.  70,  14  Mr.) 

Territorial  Coal  Oil  Inspector;  annual  report 

to  Gov.  (’05  ch.  66,  14  Mr.) 

— Bd.  of  Inspectors  in  Optometry;  annual  re- 
port to  Gov.  i6§  (’05  ch.  96,  16  Mr.) 

N.  y.  Com’n  to  investigate  sources  and  disposi- 
tion of  available  water  supply;  annual  re- 
port to  I.eg.  io§  (’05  ch.  723,  3 Je.) 

Com’n.  to  regulate  gas  and  electric  light 

rates  and  supervise  lighting  corp.;  annual 
report  to  Leg.  22§  (’05  ch.  737,  3 Je.) 

N.  C.  State  Geological  Bd. ; biennial  report,  to  Leg. 
7§  (’05  ch.  542,  6 Mr.) 

N.  D.  State  Bd.  of  Embalmers;  annual  report  to 
Gov.  9§  (’05  ch.  Ill,  28  F.) 

State  Bd.  of  Bar  Examiners  (reports  are  re- 
quired, but  it  is  not  specified  at  what 
time  or  to  whom  they  are  to  be  made.)  8{ 
(’05  ch.  50,  18  F.) 
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N.  D.  State  Banking  Dep’t.  (reports  and  note  as 
above).  42!  (’05  ch.  165,  6 Mr.) 

State  Historical  Soc.  to  be  trustee  of  state; 

biennial  publications.  4§  (’05  ch.  25, 

16  Mr.) 

Bd.  of  Water  Ccgi’rs. ; biennial  report  to 

Gov.  64§  (’05  ch.  34,  I Mr.) 

Or.  State  Library  Ccm’n. ; biennial  report  to 

Leg.  6§  (’05  ch.  44,  9 F.) 

Pa.  State  Water  Supply  Ciom’n. ; annual  report 
to  Gov.  9§  (’05  ch.  236,  4 My.) 

Dep’t.  of  Health;  annual  report  to  Gov. 

(’05  ch.  218,  27  Ap.) 

Dep’t.  of  Public  Printing  and  Binding; 

annual  report  to  Gov.  42§  (’05  ch.  i, 
7 F.) 

Tenn.  Dep’t.  of  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry;  biennial 
report  to  Leg.  p§  (’05  ch  455,  15  Ap.) 

Vt.  Office  of  Atty.-Gen. : biennial  report  to  Leg. 
io§  (’04  ch.  57,  18  N.) 

Wash.  State  Railroad  Com’n.;  annual  report  to 

Gov.  27§  (’05  ch.  81,  7 Mr.) 

Bd.  for  Promotion  of  Uniformity  of  Legis- 
lation in  U.  S.;  biennial  report  to  Leg. 
4§  (’05  ch.  59,  3 Mr.) 

State  Bd.  of  Tax  Com’rs. ; biennial  report 

to  Gov.  6§  (’05  ch.  1 1 5,  9 Mr.) 

State  Oil  Inspector;  annual  reports  to  Gov. 

io§  (’05  ch.  161,  II  Mr.) 

State  Highway  Bd. ; biennial  report  to  Leg. 

I2§  (’05  ch.  174,  13  Mr.) 

W.  Va.  State  Bureau  of  Archives  and  History; 

annual  report  to  Gov.  s§  (’05  ch.  64, 
18  F.) 

Dep’t.  of  Mines;  annual  report  to  Gov. 

S§  (’05  ch.  46,  24  F.) 

Wis.  State  Tax  Com’n. ; biennial  report  to  Gov. 
(’os  ch.  380,  15  Je.) 

State  Bd.  of  Forestry;  annual  report  to 

Gov.  24§  (’05  ch.  264,  25  My.) 

State  Civil  Service  Com’n.;  biennial  report 

to  Gov.  (’05  ch.  363,  14  Je.) 

Wy.  Com’r.  of  Public  Lands;  biennial  report  to 
Leg.  ii§  (’05  ch.  36,  IS  F.) 

State  Bd.  of  Pardons;  annual  report  to  Gov. 

4§  (’05  ch.  56,  20  F.) 

State  Bd.  of  Horticulture;  biennial  report 

to  Leg.  (’05  ch.  50,  18  F.) 

Bureau  of  Mining  Statistics  provision  for 

establishment  of  by  State  (jeologist;  latter 
to  report  annually  to  Gov.  6§  (’05  ch. 

92,  21  F.) 

Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Cora’r. ; annual  report 

to  Gov.  8§  (’05  ch.  49,  18  F.) 

For  the  benefit  of  the  document  librarian, 
the  following  list  of  reports  of  special  state 
inquiries  required  by  the  laws  of  1905  is  ap- 
pended: 

Cal.  Joint  legisl.  committee;  cattle  industry  as 
affected  by  national  forest  reserves;  time 
of  report  not  specified.  (’05  p.  1074.) 

Joint  legisl.  committee;  system  of  revenue 

and  taxation;  time  of  report  not  speci- 
fied. (’os  p.  1067.) 

Col.  Commission;  location  of  irrigation  reser- 

voirs; time  of  report  not  specified.  (’05 
ch.  130.) 

Conn.  Commission;  law  for  uniform  municipal 

charters;  report  to  legisl.  of  1907.  (’05 

special  acts  ch.  399.) 

Joint  legisl.  committee;  compensation  of 

state  officials;  time  of  report  not  specified. 
(’05  special  acts  ch.  135.) 

Commission;  corrupt  practices;  report  to 

legislature  of  1907.  (’05  special  acts  ch. 

499-) 

Fla.  Commission;  relocation  of  insane  hospital; 

report  to  legislature  of  1907.  (’05  ch.  83.) 


Fla.  Board  of  commissioners;  Indian  war  claims; 

report  to  legislature  of  1907.  (’05  ch.  80.) 

Ga.  Joint  legislative  committee;  examination  of 
convict  camps;  report  to  legislature  of 

1906.  (’05  p.  1257.) 

Commission;  registration  of  land  titles;  ex- 
tended; report  to  legislature  of  1906. 
(’05  p.  1257.) 

Committee;  erection  of  state  sanatorium  for 

consumptives;  report  to  legislature  of  1906. 
(’05  p.  1255.) 

Joint  legislative  committee;  public  park;  re- 
port to  legislature  of  1906.  (’05  p.  1255.) 

— — Joint  legislative  committee;  revision  of  tax 

laws;  report  to  legislature  of  1906.  (’05 

P.  I259-) 

111.  Commission;  internal  improvement;  report 
to  legislature  of  1907.  (’05  p.  40.) 

Commission;  industrial  insurance  and  old 

age  pensions;  report  to  legislature  of 

1907.  _ (’05  p.  401.) 

Ind.  Conimission;  tuberculosis  hospital;  report  to 
legislature  of  1907.  (’05  ch.  172.) 

Kan.  Commission;  coal  mine  explosion  in  S.  E. 

Kansas;  report  to  present  legislature.  (’05 
ch.  534.) 

— Board  of  r.r.  com’rs.  to  investigate  rates 
in  Kansas  and  neighboring  states;  report 
to  Gov.  in  6 mos.  (’05  ch.  540.) 

Mass.  Commission;  technical  education;  report  to 
legislature  of  1906.  (’05  r.  94.) 

Committee;  taxation  of  forest  lands:  report 

to  legisl.  of  1906.  (’05  r.  60.) 

Bd.  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light  com’rs.  to 

investigate  sliding  scale  for  gas  rates;  re- 
port to  legisl.  of  1906.  (’05  r.  loi.) 

Minn.  Commission;  state  hospital  for  crippled  in- 

digent children;  report  to  legisl.  of  1907. 
(’05  ch.  78.) 

N.  H.  Joint  commission  with  Me.  and  Vt. ; bridges; 

report  to  legisl.  of  1907.  (’05  ch.  119.) 

N.  J.  Commission;  poor  law  revision;  report  to 

legisl.  of  1906.  (’05  p.  565.) 

Commission;  master  and  servant  law  codifi- 
cation report  to  legisl.  of  1906.  (’05  ch. 

94-) 

— — Commission;  revision  of  corporation  laws; 

report  to  legisl.  of  1906.  (’05  ch.  30.) 

Commission;  granting  and  taxation  of  public 

franchises;  report  to  legisl.  of  1906. 
(’05  ch.  261.) 

Commission;  improvement  of  judicial  sys- 
tem; report  to  legisl.  of  1906.  (’05 

ch.  88.) 

Commission;  turnpikes  and  public  roads; 

report  to  Gov.  in  1905.  (’05  p.  564.) 

N.  Y.  Commission;  reconstruction  of  prison  build- 
ings; report  to  legisl.  of  1906.  (’05  ch. 

718.) 

Commission;  investigation  of  probation  sys- 
tem; report  to  legisl.  of  1906.  (’05  ch. 

714-) 

Oreg.  Commission;  tax  code;  report  to  legisl.  of 
1907.  (’05  ch.  90.) 

R.  I.  Joint  legisl.  committee;  school  for  feeble- 

minded children;  report  to  legislature  not 
specified.  (’05  r.  93.) 

Metropolitan  park  commission  to  report  to 

legisl.  of  1905  on  system  of  public  parks 
for  Providence.  (’04  ch.  1204.) 

— — Joint  legisl.  committee;  modification  of  gen- 
eral election  laws;  report  to  present  legisl. 
(’05  r.  91.) 

S.  C.  Joint  legisl.  committee;  terrapin  and  shell 

fish  culture;  report  to  legisl.  of  1906. 
(’05  ch.  569.) 

Tenn.  Joint  legisl.  committee;  rates  of  Cum.berland 
telephone,  etc.,  co.;  report  to  legisl.  by 
Mr.,  1905.  (’05  p.  1318.) 

Utah.  Commission;  consolidation  of  Univ.  of  Utah 
and  Agric.  College  of  Utah;  report  to 
legisl.  of  1906.  (’05  ch.  104.) 
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Vt.  Tuberculosis  commission  continued;  report 
to  legisl.  of  1906.  (’04  ch.  142.) 

Wis.  Board  of  control  to  investigate  binder  twine 
plant  in  prisons  of  other  states;  report  to 
legisl.  of  1907.  (’05  p.  989.) 

Commissioners  on  Dells  of  Wisconsin  con- 
tinued; report  by  Mr./  1906.  (’05  ch.  169.) 

Forest  commission  to  examine  water  power; 

time  of  delivery  of  report  not  specified. 
(’05  ch.  95.) 

Geological  and  Natural  Hist.  Survey  to  co- 
operate with  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  relative 
to  water  power;  time  of  delivery  of  report 
not  specified.  (’05  ch.  475.) 

Wyo.  Commission;  codification  of  laws  relating  to 
water  rights;  to  report  to  legisl.  of  1907. 
(’05  ch.  J2.) 

Reports,  etc. 

The  most  notable  contribution  to  the  lit- 
erature of  American  state  documents  is  the 
report  on  state  archives  made  by  members  of 
the  Public  Archives  Commission,  and  printed 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Histor- 
ical Association  for  1904:  487-649.  While 
relating  largely  to  the  state  archives  there  is 
much  information  of  value  to  the  collector 
of  state  documents.  The  present  report 
covers  the  states  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kan- 
sas, North  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania.  For 
purposes  of  reference,  a summary  of  similar 
previous  reports  is  given : 

Alabama,  (s  A.R.  Pub.  Arch.  Com.  1904:  487  - S53-) 
Colorado.  (4  ib.  1903:  415  • 437-) 

Connecticut,  (i  ib.  1900:  26-36.) 

Georgia.  (4  ib.  1903:439-478.) 

— same;  supplementary.  (5  ib.  1904:  555  -590-) 
Indiana,  (i  ib.  1900:  37-38.) 

Iowa,  (i  ib.  1900:  39-46.) 

Kansas.  (5  ib.  1904;  597-601.) 

Massachusetts,  (i  ib.  1900:  47  - 59.) 

Michigan,  (i  ib.  1900:  60-63.) 

Nebraska,  (i  ib.  1900:  64-66.) 

New  Jersey.  (4  ib.  1903:  479-541.) 

New  York,  (i  ib.  1900:  67-293.) 

North  Carolina.  (2  ib.  1901:  345  - 352.) 

Oregon.  (3  ib.  1902:  337  - 355-) 

Pennsylvania.  (5  ib.  1904:  629-649.) 

Rhode  Island.  (4  ib.  1903:  543-644.) 

Texas.  (2  ib.  1901:  353  - 358.) 

V'irginia.  (4  ib.  1903;  645-664.) 

Wisconsin,  (i  ib.  1900:  294-297.) 

OMces  Created  and  Abolished 
A list  of  state  offices  legislated  out  of 
existence  is  given  below.  Offices  newly  cre- 
ated can  be  traced  from  the  items  under  the 
heading  of  Legislation  preceding. 

Cal.  Bd.  of  Comrs.  of  Loan  Assns.  (created  by  ’93 
ch.  188;)  replaced  (’05  ch.  504,  21  Mr.) 
Kan.  Bd.  of  Examiners  of  Barbers  (created  by  ’03 
ch.  70;)  abolished  (’05  ch.  70,  25  F.) 

• Bd.  of  Trustees  of  State  Charities  and  Correc- 

tions (’01  ch.  99;)  replaced  (’05  ch.  475, 
4 Mr.) 

Live  Stock  Sanitary  Comn.  (’01  Rev.  G.S. 

7421  et  seq. ;)  replaced  (’05  ch.  495,  4 Mr.) 


Neb.  State  Architect  (created  by  C.S.  ’03  5976-79;):- 
abolished  (’05  ch.  149,  30  Mr.) 

N.  J.  State  Board  of  Taxation  (created  by  ’03  ch.. 

208;)  abolished  (’05  ch.  67,  29  Mr.) 

Utah.  Utah  Silk  Comn.  (created  by  ’96  ch.  92;)  abol- 
ished (’05  ch.  59,  9 Mr.) 

Wis.  State  Forest  Comrs.  (created  by  ’03  ch.  430;)' 
replaced  (’05  ch.  264,  25  My.) 

AMERICAN  DEPENDENCIES 

No  material  changes  have  taken  place  since 
the  last  report  of  this  committee. 

In  December,  1905,  the  Bureau  of  Science 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  created  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  former  Bureau  of  Gov- 
ernment Laboratories  and  Mining  Bureau. 
For  further  note  see  Monthly  Catalogue,. 
December,  1905 : 582. 

FOREIGN  DOCUMENTS 

The  present  is  the  first  report  of  this  com- 
mittee since  the  merger  of  the  former  public 
documents  committee  and  the  foreign  docu- 
ments committee  became  operative. 

The  committee  submits  for  inspection  as. 
an  appendix  to  this  report  a list  of  the  sum- 
maries of  foreign  legislation  which  have 
been  printed  in  Great  Britain  and  France. 
These,  together  with  the  lists  of  summaries. 
of  American  state  legislation,  will  give  to 
this  report  the  nature  of  a general  bibliog- 
raphy on  the  subject. 

Your  committee  has  believed  it  to  be  ad- 
visable thus  to  bring  together  such  current 
source  material  on  a general  subject  as  is. 
readily  accessible  before  undertaking  any  bib- 
liographic work  on  its  own  account. 

The  field  for  such  work  is  rich  and  well 
defined.  But  as  there  would  clearly  be  very 
little  object  in  even  planning  such  work 
without  having  at  first  the  unanimous  sanc- 
tion of  this  Association,  and  as  the  committee 
is  annually  appointed  with  no  further  in- 
struction or  suggestion  for  its  work,  a re- 
view of  what  might  be  accomplished  is. 
submitted  for  your  consideration. 

In  general  the  committee  would  propose 
to  confine  itself  entirely  to  printed  adminis- 
trative documents.  In  doing  this  the  work 
would  not  conflict  with  that  of  any  other 
existing  body,  but  would  supplement  that  of 
the  several  agencies  reporting  on  legislation 
and  on  manuscript  material.  There  would 
seem  no  doubt  of  the  utility  to  the  library 
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as  well  as  to  its  patrons  of  such  report. 
Authentic  information,  even  though  but  an- 
nually issued,  on  the  more  important  recent 
foreign  documents  bearing  on  commerce,  pub- 
lic works,  taxation,  agriculture,  fisheries, 
shipping,  local  administration,  etc.,  is  at  pres- 
ent not  available  without  considerable  re- 
search. The  fact  that  we  have  so  long  done 
without  such  a report  is  surely  no  argument 
in  favor  of  doing  without  it  longer.  The 
chief  value  to  the  librarian  of  such  informa- 
tion would  depend  not  on  its  bibliographical 
completeness  nor  yet  on  the  fullness  with 
which  the  documents  of  any  one  country 
might  be  reported,  but  rather  on  a concise, 
topical  comparative  report  on  the  more  im- 
portant economic  and  administrative  sub- 
jects, with  as  general  a regional  representa- 
tion as  possible. 

The  material  for  such  a report  is  perfectly 
accessible,  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the 
report  need  assume  any  proportions  not  com- 
mensurate with  its  usefulness. 

A body,  however,  empowered  to  prepare 
such  a report  could  work  to  better  advantage 
if  it  had  less  of  the  temporary  composition  of 
a committee.  In  view  of  the  recommenda- 
tion already  made  to  except  this  committee 
from  the  calendar  year  rule,  the  further  rec- 
ommendation is  made  that  this  committee  be 
given  a fixed  term  of  service,  to  report  to  the 
Association  annually  on  American  legislation 
affecting  public  documents  and  on  foreign 
and  American  state  administrative  documents. 

Legislation 

The  two  best  known  foreign  sources  of 
comparative  legislation  are  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Comparative  Legislation  and  the 
“Annuaires'’  of  the  Societe  de  Legislation 
Comparee.  The  annual  review  of  legislation 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative 
Legislation  is  but  a feature  of  the  contents 
of  this  publication,  whereas  it  makes  up  the 
contents  of  the  French  serial.  Until  its 
seventh  isstie  the  British  review  was  con- 
fined to  imperial  legislation.  Thereafter  it 
extended  to  foreign  as  well  as  to  British 
legislation,  including  sketches  of  that  of  Den- 
mark, France,  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden,  the 
United  States,  and  a summary  of  Egyptian 
decrees. 


The  following  are  the  annual  reviews 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the- 
Society  of  Comparative  Legislation: 

1.  1895.  Review  of  legislation  of  the  British  Em- 

pire (Jnl.,  etc.,  I : I ■ 133.) 

2.  1896.  Same.  (ib.  2 : 141  -258.) 

3.  1897.  Same.  (ib.  n.s.  i : 81  - 192.) 

4.  1898.  Same.  (ib.  449  - 580.) 

5.  1899.  Same.  (ib.  2 ; 520  - 647.) 

6.  1900.  Same.  (ib.  3:275-433.) 

7.  1901.  Same.  (ib.  4 : 176-  390.) 

8.  1902.  Same.  (ib.  5 : 291  - 487.) 

9.  (current)  1903.  Same.  (ib.  no.  xiv  : 299  - 505.)’ 

The  following  is  a collation  of  the  “Annu- 
aires"  of  the  Societe  de  Legislation  Com- 
paree : 

Annuaire  de  legislation  frangaise. 

Annee  i - 18.  1880  - 1904;  and,  Table  decennale,. 

tome  I - 10.  IV. 

Annuaire  de  legislation  etrangere. 

Annee  i - 30.  1872  - 1900. 

ib.  n.s.  annee  1-3  (whole  no.  31-33.)  1901- 

1903;  and.  Table  des  matieres  contenues  dans, 
les  trente  premiers  volumes,  i v. 

INTERNATIONAL  DOCUMENTS 
There  seems  little  inclination  as  yet,  on  the 
part  of  librarians,  to  differentiate  this  class 
of  documents  from  those  which  are  the 
product  of  a single  government.  The  tend- 
ency of  the  greater  powers  to  arbitrate  their 
differences  and  to  engage  jointly  in  works, 
of  scientific  and  other  undertakings,  is  pro- 
ducing an  ever-increasing  mass  of  interna- 
tional documents.  It  would  seem  expedient, 
therefore,  that  this  literature  should  be  form- 
ulated from  the  librarian’s  point  of  view, 
which  is  neither  quite  that  of  the  international 
lawyer  nor  of  the  historian.  Two  factors 
operate  to  make  a collection  of  international 
documents  useful,  viz.,  the  collector,  or  cura- 
tor, and  the  cataloger.  The  former  is  more 
or  less  equipped  for  his  task  with  the  various 
bibliographies  on  international  law,  and  to 
him  is  due  the  character  of  the  collection  in 
bulk.  But  even  though  the  collection  may 
be  a well-balanced  one,  if  it  is  one  to  which 
the  reader  is  not  allowed  access,  its  useful- 
ness depends  upon  the  cataloger.  Owing 
largely  to  failure  to  differentiate  interna- 
tional documents,  this  latter  individual  has 
sometimes  been  the  author  of  incongruities 
which  tend  unduly  to  confuse  the  reader.  The 
two  greatest  needs  on  this  subject  for  the  li- 
brarian are  first  a bibliographical  index  of 
international  documents  and  second  a code  of 
rules  for  the  use  of  the  cataloger. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY  ADMINISTRATION 
By  W.  R.  Eastman,  Hiller  C.  Wellman,  Cornelia  Marvin 


To  the  American  Library  Association: 

"y  OUR  committee  on  library  administra- 
tion at  the  meeting  of  1903  at  Niagara 
Falls,  recommended  the  preparation  of  a 
schedule  of  library  statistics  with  a view  to 
uniformity  of  reports.  They  were  instructed 
to  prepare  such  a schedule.  At  the  meeting 
of  1904  at  St.  Louis  they  proposed  3 
forms  of  library  report,  one  for  prelim- 
inary statement  containing  certain  descrip- 
tive and  more  or  less  permanent  items;  an- 
other form  for  annual  use  to  show  the  library 
work  of  each  year  in  its  simplest  outline,  and 
a third  supplemental  form  with  more  details 
intended  for  such  libraries  as  might  desire  to 
use  it.  These  forms  were  subsequently 
printed  on  3 separate  sheets,  precisely  as  if 
prepared  for  actual  use  in  collecting  statistics, 
and  were  then  submitted  to  each  of  the  state 
library  commissions  for  revision.  The  re- 
sults of  this  revision  were  embodied  in  the 
committee’ s report  to  this  association  at 
Portland  in  1905  submitting  the  same  tables 
with  some  slight  modifications.  Copies  of  the 
revised  schedules  of  1905  were  then  distrib- 
uted to  all  state  commissions  for  further  re- 
vision and  were  also  offered  by  advertise- 
ment in  library  papers  to  any  interested 
person. 

The  committee  have  received  during  the 
last  year  returns  and  valued  suggestions 
from  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  Washington  and  Oregon, 
while  Indiana  has  copied  the  blanks  as  pro- 
posed. 

These  ii  are  about  one  half  the  number  of 
existing  commissions.  The  other  half  by 
silence  give  their  consent.  Of  those  who 
reply.  New  Hampshire,  Georgia,  Indiana  and 
Washington  accept  the  committee’s  forms. 
Nebraska  thinks  the  forms  too  complicated, 
does  not  ask  its  own  libraries  for  exact 
totals  of  circulation,  considering  a weekly 
average  sufficient,  doubts  the  propriety  of 
separating  children  from  adults  in  the  re- 


turns; and  desires  each  year  to  ask  some  ad- 
ditional questions  to  set  librarians  thinking. 
Vermont,  also,  is  inclined  to  lay  stress  on 
special  inquiries,  at  least  for  the  present  year 
and  prefers  to  ask  questions  in  the  colloquial 
manner  rather  than  by  the  use  of  a single 
word  for  each  heading.  There  are  also  some 
criticisms  regarding  space,  type,  time  of  end- 
ing the  year,  etc.,  which  do  not  touch  the  sub- 
stance of  the  material  in  hand.  Connecticut 
would  be  glad  to  use  the  form  as  a whole, 
but  also  would  ask  a few  locally  pertinent 
questions  whieh  cannot  well  be  changed. 
Pennsylvania  approves,  but  makes  an  excep- 
tion as  to  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  use  of 
fiction  believing  that  the  time  has  come  to 
deal  with  fiction  precisely  as  we  do  with  any 
other  class  of  literature,  reporting  it  as  one 
class  out  of  10,  but  not  setting  it  apart  as 
one  of  two  classes  to  be  held  in  contrast  with 
the  combined  total  of  all  the  rest.  Oregon 
wishes  to  see  more  interpretation  of  statistical 
tables,  written  explanations,  and,  in  many 
cases,  a separate  showing  of  expenses  in  the 
different  departments  of  a library  to  deter- 
mine at  what  points  the  outlay  shows  the 
best  returns.  The  publication  of  such  details 
would  often  prevent  wasteful  expenditures. 
Minnesota  submits  a statistical  blank  prepared 
for  their  own  use  which  includes  all  the  items 
proposed  by  the  committee,  and  expands  some 
of  them.  This  state  also  prefers  a different 
grouping  of  topics.  Wisconsin  sugggests  a 
number  of  minor  changes,  transferring  cer- 
tain items  from  one  form  to  another  and 
would  add  a few  items  such  as  number  of 
“Country  readers”  and  total  number  of  bor- 
rowers. 

The  committee  is  greatly  indebted  to  one 
and  all  of  these  correspondents  for  the  light 
thrown  by  them  on  so  many  different  phases 
of  the  subject  under  discussion.  It  is  more 
and  more  evident  that  an  exact  agreement  in 
the  details  of  a form  of  report  is  neither  to 
be  expected  nor  desired.  A certain  adjust- 
ment to  local  conditions  and  to  the  plans  and 
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views  of  each  individual  commission  or  libra- 
rian is  not  only  inevitable  but  imperative. 
And  j’et  underneath  some  variety  of  detail, 
it  is  now  becoming  possible  to  discern  the 
‘distinct  outline  of  a desired  result. 

There  are  some  points  on  which  a general 
agreement  is  possible 

1 A report  required  by  an  authority  out- 
aide  the  library  itself  should  be  extremely 
simple  and  contain  few  items. 

2 One  descriptive  report  of  each  library 
.-should  be  separate  from  the  annual  report. 

3 The  annual  report,  after  giving  name, 
place  and  date,  properly  contains  only  such 
items  as  bear  directly  on  the  year’s  work, 
indicating  changes,  growth,  service,  and  pres- 
ent condition. 

4 Intelligent  comparison  of  the  extent  of 
circulation  of  books  by  many  libraries  re- 
quires uniform  rules  for  counting  results.  If 
our  statistics  are  to  have  any  comparative 
value  we  must  agree  on  such  rules. 

5 Many  libraries  owe  it  to  their  constitu- 
ents, their  neighbors  and  themselves  to  re- 
port in  greater  detail  than  required  and  in 
order  to  secure  a general  conformity  a supple- 
mental form  of  report  may  properly  be  pre- 
sented to  them. 

6 Active  libraries  will  not  confine  their 
reports  to  any  schedule.  While  answering 
questions  and  giving  figures  they  will  also 
interpret  and  explain  the  facts  and  fully  dis- 
cuss the  library  situation  with  a view  to 
direct  results  in  their  own  communities. 

7 Special  information  of  local  or  tempora'y 
significance  will  often  be  deemed  important 
by  state  commissions  and  can  best  be  ob- 
tained by  special  circulars  apart  from  the 
annual  report. 

8 The  forms  of  questions  and  subdivision 
of  items  in  the  report  blanks  of  different 
states  may  differ  widely  without  impairing 
essential  unity  so  long  as  they  call  for  sub- 
stantially the  same  things.  How  much  detail, 
beyond  a certain  point,  is  worth  while  and 


when  it  is  worth  while  is  a question  for  each 
state  to  decide  for  itself. 

In  conformity  with  these  principles  and  be- 
lieving that  definite  action  at  this  time  will 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  libraries  your  com- 
mittee resubmit  the  forms  proposed  by  them, 
in  1905,  which  have  been  in  the  hands  of  all 
the  state  library  commissions  with  the  re- 
sults stated  above,  and  now  ask  for  a vote 
of  the  Association  to  express  their  judgment 
on  the  following  points : 

1 That  each  library  should  place  on  file 
at  the  library  headquarters  of  its  own  state 
its  official  report  giving  the  general  features 
of  its  organization,  history,  resources,  and 
methods  of  work  substantially  as  shown  in 
accompanying  Form  i.  for  Preliminary  report. 

2 That  every  library  should  report  at  the 
end  of  each  year  the  work  of  that  year  includ- 
ing for  substance  the  items  shown  in  accom- 
panying Form  II.  for  Annual  report  with 
such  other  items,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
general  plan,  as  the  library  authorities  of  its 
state  may  propose. 

3 That  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
basis  of  comparison  of  circulation  among  free 
lending  libraries  the  circulation  of  books 
should  be  counted  in  accordance  with  Rules 
contained  in  accompanying  Form  ii. 

4 Every  library  circulating  5000  books  a 
year  or  distributing  books  through  branches 
or  schools  should  make  a supplemental  re- 
port, substantially  as  shown  in  accompanying 
Form  III. 

5 Every  public  library  serving  a city  or 
large  center  of  population  should  also  issue 
annually  its  own  report  containing  the  items 
named  above  with  considerable  enlargement 
and  interpretation  of  the  same  and  with  such 
discussion  of  the  library  situation  as  will 
tend  to  secure  public  interest  in  the  work. 

[Note.  This  report  -was  adopted  by  the  American 
Library  Association  July  4,  1906,  and  the  E.xecutive 
Board  later  continued  the  committee  with  authority 
to  promulgate  the  recommendatiens  made  in  the  re- 
port.] 
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Form  proposed  by  A.  L.  A.,  1906 


FOR.M  I. 


F*relirtninary  Library  Report 


I 

to 


19 

state  library  commission 


Name  of  Library  < 

Place 

Postoffice 

Date  of  present  organization  or  control 
Under  what  law 
Trustees  Number 

Chosen  by 
Term  of  office 

If  the  library  is  connected  with  another  institution  as  a college,  church  or  association,  a 
statement  of  that  fact  will  take  the  place  of  the  report  on  trustees. 

Source  of  income  Local  taxation  $ 

State  aid 
Endowment 
Membership  fees 
Gifts 

Other  sources 

Total,  $ 

State  income  from  each  source  for  current  year. 

Terms  of  use  Free  for  lending 

Free  for  reference 

Free  to  limited  class,  as  students 

Subscription 

Underscore  words  that  apply  or  add  explanation. 

Budding  Date  of  completion 

Material 

Cost 

Source  of  building  fund 
Book  capacity 
Facilities  for  special  work 
Other  particulars 

If  the  library  occupies  rooms  in  a building  not  its  own  a statement  of  that  fact  will  take- 
the  place  of  the  report  on  building.  If  rent  is  paid  the  amount  should  be  stated. 
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Number  of  volumes 

Count  only  by  volumes. 

System  of  classification  _ . 

I 

Catalogue  Accession  book  - 

Card 

Printed 

Manuscript 

Underscore  words  that  apply  and  add  any  needed  description  such  as  “author,” 
“dictionary, ” “classed,”  etc. 

To  what  extent  have  readers  free  access  to  shelves? 

Charging  system  by  cards 

ledger  entry 

Underscore  words  that  apply  and  add  any  needed  description. 

Number  of  books  allowed  to  each  borrower  at  one  time. 

Number  of  books  of  fiction  allowed  to  each  borrower  at  one  time. 

Librarian  Name 
Salary 

Number  of  assistants 
Salaries  of  assistants 
Number  of  branches 
Num.ber  of  delivery  stations 

Give  details  of  branches  and  delivery  stations  on  separate  paper,  giving  name  and 
location  of  each. 

Additional  information  as  to  previous  history,  present  conditions  and  plans  for 
the  future,  giving  dates  of  important  changes. 

Use  separate  paper  if  needed  for  complete  statement. 


Librarian 

Date 

1 have  carefully  read  this  report,  have  caused  an  exact  copy  to  be  filed  with 
the  library  records,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  library  board  it  is  submitted  to 
the  state  library  commission. 


President  of 

Whenever  any  changes  in  the  items  above  reported  occur,  the  fact  should  be  noted  in 
the  ne.'ct  annual  report  under  the  head  of  “Additional  Information.” 
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FORM  II. 

Form  proposed  by  A.  L.  A.,  1906 

A.n.m_ia.l  library  report  for  year  encling  19 — 

to 

Name  of  library 

Place 

Postoffice 

Terms  of  use  Free  for  lending 
Free  for  reference 
Free  to  limited  class,  as  students 
Subscription 

Underscore  words  that  apply. 

Days  open  during  year 

Hours  open  each  week  for  lending 

Hours  open  each  week  for  reading  Adults  Children  Total 

Number  of  volumes  at  beginning  of  year 

“ “ added  during  year  by  purchase 

“ “ added  during  year  by  gift 

“ “ lost  or  withdrawn  during  year 

Total  number  at  end  of  year 

Count  bound  books  only. 

Number  of  volumes  of  fiction  lent  for  home  use 
Total  number  of  volumes  lent  for  home  use 

See  other  side  of  sheet  for  rules  for  counting  circulation. 


Number  of  new  borrowers  registered  during  the  year 
Number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  currently  received 
Number  of  persons  using  library  for  reading  and  study 


Receipts  from 

Payments;’for 

Unexpended  balance  . . . 

$ 

Books 

$ 

Local  taxation 

Periodicals 

i 

State  grants 

Binding 

Endowment  funds  . . . . 

Salaries,  library  service  . . 

Membership  fees  . . . . 

janitor  service  . . 

Fines  and  sale  of  publications. 

Rent  

Gifts  

Heat  

: 

Other  sources  

Light 

Permanent  im.provements 

Other  expenses 

Balance  on  hand  .... 

1 

Total 

$ 

Total 

$ 
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Additional  information 

Here  ir.sert  statements  regarding  changes  in  organization,  brief  description  of  new 
rooms  or  building,  increased  facilities  and  any  benefactions  announced  but  not  received,  with 
names  of  givers  and  amount,  object  and  conditions  of  each  gift,  together  with  any  other 
information  useful  for  the  summary  of  library  progress  printed  in  the  report  to  the  Legislature. 


1 . : . Librarian 

Trustees’  names  Term  expires 

19.... 

19.... 

19. . . . 

19.... 

19.... 

Date 

I have  carefully  read  this  report,  have  caused  an  exact  copy  to  be  filed  with 
the  library  records  and  with  the  consent  of  the  library  board  it  is  submitted  to 


President  ! 

Rules  for  counting  circulation 

1.  The  circulation  shall  be  accurately  recorded  each  day,  counting  one  for 
each  lending  of  a bound  volume  for  home  use. 

2.  Renewal  of  a book  under  library  rules  at  or  near  the  end  of  regular  terms 
of  issue  may  also  be  counted,  but  no  increase  shall  be  made  because  books  are  read 
by  others  or  for  any  other  reason. 

3.  Books  lent  directly  through  delivery  stations  and  branches  will  be  in- 
cluded, but  the  circulation  from  collections  of  books  sent  to  schools  or  elsewhere 
for  distribution  will  not  he  included.  A separate  statement  of  such  travelling 
libraries  will  be  made. 

4.  Books  lent  for  pay  may  be  included  in  the  circulation,  but  must  also  be 
reported  separately. 

In  these  rules  there  is  no  intent  to  determine  the  policy  of  any  librarv  as  to 
the  manner  or  terms  of  circulation,  but  only  to  place  the  count  on  a uniform  basis 
which  will  render  comparison  possible. 
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FORM  111. 

Form  proposed  by  A.  L.  A.,  1906 

Supplemental  library  report  for  year  ending  19 

to  ' 


Name  of  library 

Place 

Postoffice 

Number  of  branches  ■, 

Number  of  delivery  stations 

Give  on  separate  sheet  the  statistics  of  branches  and  stations,  including  name,  location 
volumes  in  branches  and  circulation. 


Classes  of  books  added  and  total  in  library 


Classes 

Additions 

Total  No.  in  Library 

Circulating  dep’t 

Reference 

Circulating  dep’t 

Reference 

Adults 

Children 

Adults 

Children 

General  works 

Periodicals 

Philosophy 

Religion 

Sociology  

Language  

Natural  science 

Useful  arts  ...... 

Fine  arts 

Music  scores 

Literature 

Travel  

History 

Biography  

Fiction  

U.  S.  documents  .... 
State  documents  .... 
Books  in  foreign  languages 
(Specify  language.) 

Total  

Number  of  unbound  pamphlets 


Number  of  maps,  pictures,  manuscripts,  etc. 
Other  library  material 
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Classes  of  books  lent 


Classes 

From  main  library 

From  branches  and  stations 

Total 

Adults 

Children 

Adults 

Children 

General  works 

Periodicals 

Philosophy 

Religion 

■Sociology  

Language  • 

Natural  science 

Useful  arts 

Fine  arts 

Music  scores 

Literature 

Travel  

History 

Biography  

Fiction  

Books  in  foreign  languages  . 

(Specify  language.) 

Total  

/ 

! 

i 

- 

Nuinbfer  of  schools  to  which  books  were  sent 

Number  of  books  sent  to  schools 

How  long  retained  by  schools  (average) 

Number  of  other  travelling  libraries  sent  out 

Number  of  books  in  other  travelling  libraries 

How  long  retained  in  places  other  than  schools  (average) 

Number  of  Sundays  the  library  has  been  open 

Number  of  children  using  library  for  reading  or  study 

What  departments  in  library  other  than  delivery  and  reading  rooms  ? 


<}ive  account  on  separate  sheet  of  work  done  for  children,  schools,  clubs  and 
societies. 

'Give  account  on  separate  sheet  of  any  other  form  of  special  service,  as  country 
circulation,  etc. 

Additional  information 


Librarian 


Hate 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  PUBLISHING  BOARD' 

By  William  C.  Lane^  Chairman 


'^HE  chairman  of  the  Publishing  Board 
is  compelled  to  make  his  report  of  the 
board’s  transactions  for  1905  a brief  one  be- 
cause the  “Portrait  index,”  which  has  been 
passing  rapidly  through  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  has  engrossed  the  time  of 
chairman,  secretary,  and  all  our  staff,  and 
has  made  it  necessary  to  let  all  other  duties 
take,  for  the  time  being,  a secondary  place. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  Messrs. 
Fletcher  and  Wellman,  at  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  meeting  of  1905,  their  place 
on  the  board  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Legler, 
of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission, 
and  Miss  E.  C.  Doren,  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve University  Library  School  in  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Fletcher  had  been  identified  with  the 
board  from  the  beginning,  and  his  associates 
were  glad  to  put  on  record  a minute  in  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  his  services  (printed 
in  the  Library  Journal,  October,  1905,  30: 
813).  Mr.  Wellman  had  served  on  the 
board  for  only  a single  term,  but  had  shown 
a generous  readiness  to  devote  time  and 
thought  to  its  affairs,  and  his  suggestions  and 
advice  were  always  to  the  point.  The  addi- 
tion of  Mr.  Legler  and  Miss  Doren  brought 
us  new  strength  by  making  more  close  our 
connection  with  the  library  commissions  and 
the  library  needs  of  the  West.  For  many 
years  the  members  of  the  board  had  been 
drawn  from  a comparatively  narrow  territory, 
and  meetings  could  be  called  as  often  as 
necessary  for  the  consideration  of  new  busi- 
ness. But  with  the  distribution  of  its  mem- 
bership between  the  East  and  the  middle 
West,  frequent  meetings  became  impossible, 
and  it  was  therefore  agreed  that  meetings 
should  be  limited  to  three  each  year  — with 
the  Association  in  the  summer,  at  Lake  Placid 
in  the  fall,  and  at  Atlantic  City  in  the  spring. 
The  fall  meeting  of  1905,  at  Lake  Placid,  was 
adjourned  to  Boston,  in  order  that  the  new 
members  might  have  a better  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  ivork  and  meth- 
ods of  the  board. 


Provision  was  made  for  conducting  the- 
business  of  the  board  by  correspondence  in 
the  intervals  between  meetings,  the  chairman 
being  instructed  to  submit  new  propositions, 
to  sub-committees  for  investigation,  and  to. 
transmit  to  the  other  members  of  the  board 
the  reports  of  such  committees  in  duplicate,, 
one  copy  to  be  kept  by  the  member,  the  other 
to  be  returned  to  the  secretary  with  comment. 
If  the  opinions  are  in  substantial  agreement,, 
the  chairman  or  secretary  is  to  make  pro- 
vision for  their  being  carried  into  effect.  If 
there  is  a sustantial  difference  of  opinion,, 
the  comments  of  all  the  members  are  to  be 
submitted  to  each  member  for  a further  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  Other  matters  on  which 
the  secretary  requires  guidance,  if  they  in- 
volve any  change  of  plan  or  new  instructions, 
will  be  submitted  in  the  same  manner.  In. 
voting  by  correspondence,  two  adverse  votes, 
when  the  question  has  been  re-submitted  tO' 
the  consideration  of  the  board,  will  prevent 
action.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  action, 
in  regard  to  new  matters  may  be  taken  with 
reasonable  promptness  in  .spite  of  the  fact 
that  frequent  meetings  cannot  be  held. 

The  accompanying  tables  show,  first,  the 
general  character  of  the  year’s  transactions,, 
and  second,  the  receipts  and  expenses  for  the 
year  connected  with  each  of  our  publications. 
In  the  first  table  we  find,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  available  cash  capital  with  which  we- 
began  the  year  ($1278.98),  the  $3000  re- 
ceived from  the  Endowment  Fund  trustees, 
and  the  net  balance  of  profit  from  the  sale- 
of  our  publications  ($590.88),  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  expenses  of  our  office  and 
staff  ($3046.34),  the  money  spent  on  the- 
“Portrait  index”  and  one  or  two  other  sim- 
ilar items,  and  finally,  the  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  year  available  for  the  business  of 
1906  ($768.06). 

It  should,  of  course,  be  remembered  that 
we  have  a stock  of  publications  on  hand 
which  also  constitute  part  of  our  capitaL 

On  Jan.  i,  1905,  this  stock  was  valued 
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at  $874.42;  on  the  31st  of  December  its 
valuation  was  $2920,  the  basis  of  valuation  in 
both  cases  being  the  cost  of  manufacture 
rather  than  the  selling  price.  In  other  words, 
we  manufactured  during  the  year,  in  excess 
of  what  we  sold,  over  $2000  worth  of  stock. 

In  the  second  table,  showing  cost  of  publi- 
cations and  receipts  from  their  sale,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  cost  includes  in  general 
only  expenses  of  manufacture,  and  not  any 
of  the  expenses  of  running  our  office.  The 
total  sales  of  1905  amounted  to  $5679.50, 
or  $5401.38  after  deducting  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  “Books  for  girls  and  women,” 
Larned’s  “American  history,”  and  its  supple- 
ment by  Wells  ($278.12),  all  of  which  have 
to  be  paid  over  to  Mr.  lies;  the  total  of  ex- 
penses for  manufacture  incurred  during  the 
year  was  $4810.50,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
$278.12  paid  over  to  Mr.  lies,  making  $5088.62, 
and  leaving  a net  balance  of  receipts  over 
expenses  of  $590.88.  To  this  might  properly 
enough  be  added  the  $2000  by  which  the  valu- 
ation of  our  stock  on  hand  has  been  increased. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Hovey  has  made  out  for  the 
board  a valuable  series  of  tables,  showing  the 
history  of,  and  the  net  result  from,  each  of 
our  publications  from  the  beginning.  The 
details  cannot  be  given  in  this  report,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  end  of  18 
years  the  net  result  of  our  book  publications, 
including  both  those  which  have  brought  us 
a good  profit,  like  the  “List  of  subject-head- 
ings” and  Kroeger’s  “Guide,”  and  those 
which  have  never  paid  for  themselves,  like 
the  “Reading  for  the  young,”  the  “Bibliog- 
raphy of  fine  arts,”  and  our  “Library  tracts,” 
is  a profit  of  $1921.27,  with  stock  on  hand 
worth  almost  $3000;  while  the  net  result  of 
our  card  publications,  current  cards  for  print- 
ed books,  periodical  cards,  bibliographical 
cards,  miscellaneous  sets,  etc.,  is  a profit  of 
$9742.03,  making  together  $11,663.30.  We  do 
not  expect  this  balance  to  be  sufficient  to  pay 
the  salaries  and  running  expenses  of  our 
business,  as  is  the  case  with  an  ordinary  pub- 
lishing house,  but  they  have  gone  a good  way 
toward  providing  the  $15,198.33,  which  sal- 
aries and  office  expenses  have  amounted  to 
in  18  years,  toward  the  $1638  expended  on  the 
“A.  L.  A.  catalog,”  and  the  $4255  spent  on 
the  “Portrait  index.” 


The  “Portrait  index,”  I am  happy  to  state, 
is  now  all  in  type  in  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  about  two-thirds  of  the  proof  has 
been  corrected  and  passed  along,  and  samples 
of  the  first  64  completed  pages  are  at  hand 
for  inspection.  The  book  promises  to  be 
something  over  1200  pages.  After  careful  re- 
vision of  the  material  and  of  its  arrange- 
ment, made  with  a view  to  diminishing  the 
number  of  corrections  to  be  made  in  the 
proof,  work  began  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  April  16  and  the  whole  was  put 
into  type  before  June  25,  eleven  monotype 
machines  having  been  employed  at  once.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  reading  and  cor- 
rection of  proofs  in  our  own  office  has  not 
kept  pace  with  this  rapid  work,  though  it  has 
been  pushed  as  fast  as  care  and  a reasonable 
degree  of  correctness  would  allow.  The  sell- 
ing price  will  probably  not  be  over  $3. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  now  (1906)  in  its 
second  year,  has  taken  a good  deal  of  the 
board’s  time,  attention  and  money.  It  has 
been  somewhat  enlarged  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  it  may  be  that  the  price 
will  have  to  be  slightly  raised  next  year 
in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
The  board  considers  that  the  expense  of 
editorial  work  and  of  the  preparation  of 
copy  may  be  properly  borne  by  the  in- 
come of  the  Carnegie  Fund,  but  that  the 
sales  and  subscriptions  ought  to  cover  the 
cost  of  manufacture.  For  the  year  1905  the 
receipts  from  sales  came  to  $712.65,  and  the 
cost  of  manufacture  was  $649.45,  giving  us  a 
safe  margin;  but  for  the  current  year  (1906) 
the  sales  will  probably  fall  considerably  short 
of  covering  the  cost.  This  is  because  we- 
have  enlarged  the  List,  are  printing  an  edi- 
tion of  5000  copies,  and  are  distributing  the. 
List  free  to  all  members  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  with  the  natural  result 
that  our  subscriptions  have  fallen  off.  The 
subscription  price  is  50  cents  a year,  but  the 
numbers  are  sold  to  library  commissions  at 
$2  per  100  copies.  About  3000  copies  are 
taken  monthly  by  the  several  library  commi.s- 
sions,  and  about  1500  copies  are  now  sent 
free  to  the  members  of  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation. Another  year  we  shall  probably  print 
12  numbers  a year  instead  of  eight,  but  we 
shall  try  to  keep  the  size  down  so  that  copies- 
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may  be  sold  in  quantities  at  the  present  price. 
The  annual  subscription  will,  however,  prob- 
ably be  raised  from  50  cents  to  75  cents  or  $i 
a year,  and  we  must  consider  making  a nom- 
inal charge  of  25  cents  to  members  of  the 
American  Library  Association  so  as  to  avoid 
a wasteful  distribution. 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the  board,  the 
scope  of  the  Booklist  was  carefully  discussed, 
and  it  was  then  decided  that  the  Booklist 
should  include  (i)  current  buying  lists  for 
small  libraries;  (2)  current  buying  lists  for 
larger  libraries;  (3)  official  news  and  an- 
nouncements of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, its  committees  and  affiliated  organ- 
izations ; (4)  select  bibliographies  and  special 
topic  lists  (to  be  reprinted  separately  and 
sold  at  cost  of  paper  and  press  work)  ; (5) 
lists  of  reference  topics  in  library  bulletins 
and  similar  publications ; (6)  bulletins  of  the 
American  Library  Association  committee  on 
book  buying;  (7)  advertisement  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion Publishing  Board.  For  the  year  1906  the 
List  has  been  published  on  these  lines,  but 
some  modification  may  be  found  necessary 
in  1907. 

Two  tracts  have  been  added  during  the 
current  year  to  our  series  — No.  7,  “Catalog- 
ing for  small  libraries,’’  by  Theresa  Hitchler, 
of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  84  pp.,  and 
No.  8,  “A  village  library  in  Massachusetts; 
the  story  of  its  upbuilding,”  by  Mary  A Tar- 
bell,  librarian  of  the  Brimfield  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Two  of  our  recent  tracts  — Miss  Hitchler’s 
■“Cataloging  for  small  libraries”  and  Miss 
Stearns’s  “Essentials  in  library  administra- 
tion”— have  been  so  much  larger  than  our 
other  publications  of  the  same  series,  that 
the  board  decided  to  transfer  them  to  a new 
series,  to  be  known  as  “Handhooks,”  and  the 
later  copies  of  these  papers  have  been  issued 
under  this  name.  They  will  not  be  distrib- 
uted gratis  as  freely  as  the  others,  and  they 
are  sold  at  25  cents  each,  instead  of  at  the 
merely  nominal  price  of  the  “Tracts.” 

Of  all  the  numbers  of  our  Tract  series, 
17,000  copies  had  been  printed  up  to  January 
I,  1906,  at  a cost  of  $866.29.  11,376  copies  had 
been  sold  or  distributed  gratis,  the  receipts 
from  those  sold  being  $380.31.  The  expense. 


therefore,  of  providing  this  somewhat  ex- 
tensive missionary  literature  has  been  but 
$485.  The  board  had  expected  to  issue  more 
Tracts  before  the  present  meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  several  papers 
having  been  offered  by  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions.  The  board  stands  ready  to 
print  in  this  way  whatever  the  league  asks 
to  have  printed,  and  to  make  the  printed 
copies  as  freely  useful  as  possible  to  the  com- 
missions of  the  league  and  to  other  library 
workers  throughout  the  country.  A tract  or 
handbook  on  library  architecture  will  prob- 
ably be  our  next  publication. 

At  the  request  of  the  publicity  committee, 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, several  of  the  papers  contributed  to  the 
last  meeting  have  been  issued  as  reprints  in 
a “Reprint  series.”  The  expense  of  printing 
from  500  to  1000  copies  each  of  10  papers  has 
been  about  $170.  About  half  the  stock  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  publicity  Commit- 
tee for  missionary  use;  the  other  half  has 
been  held  by  the  board  subject  to  the  order 
of  library  commissions  and  others,  and  of 
nearly  all  the  reprints  the  entire  stock  is 
now  practically  exhausted.  The  board  stands 
ready  to  co-operate  to  the  extent  of  its  ability 
in  any  similar  missionary  work. 

The  “List  of  subject  headings”  has  again 
proved  a source  of  income  to  the  board';  356 
copies  having  been  sold  during  1905.  Of 
this  useful  list,  we  have  now  printed  4000 
copies,  of  which  3534  have  been  sold  up  to 
Jan.  I,  1906,  at  a profit  to  the  board  of 
$2647.01.  It  is  quite  time  that  a new  edition 
was  prepared,  and  steps  have  already  been 
taken  in  this  direction,  Miss  Doren  and  Miss 
Browne  having  been  appointed  a committee 
to  collect  suggestions  and  material  for  a new 
and  enlarged  edition. 

Another  publication  which  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  reissue  is  a new  edition  of  Sturgis 
and  Krehbiel’s  “Bibliography  of  fine  arts.” 
The  first  edition,  it  is  true,  never  brought  us 
back  the  money  put  into  the  manufacture,  but 
it  was  a thoroughly  good  piece  of  work,  the 
cost  of  preparing  which  was  borne  by  Mr. 
lies.  The  board  would  now  be  glad  to  find 
the  means  of  having  the  list  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date,  but  it  has  not  yet  seemed 
advisable  to  incur  the  necessary  expense. 
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Miss  Kroeger’s  “Guide  to  reference  books” 
-also  continues  to  sell,  270  copies  having  been 
disposed  of  in  1905.  In  all  1950  copies  have 
been  sold  of  the  2500  which  have  been 
printed. 

Our  stock  of  the  “A.  L.  A.  index”  ran 
out  during  1905,  and  a small  new  edition  was 
printed.  In  spite  of  the  expense  involved 
in  this  reprinting,  the  receipts  from  sales 
have  at  last  begun  to  exceed  the  expense  of 
manufaeture,  and  for  the  first  time  we  have 
been  able  to  pay  over  to  Mr.  Fletcher  a 
•small  balance,  in  accordance  with  our  original 
agreement  with  him. 

The  issue  of  printed  cards  for  the  contents 
of  periodicals  has  gone  on  with  little  change 
during  this,  the  eighth  year  of  the  undertak- 
ing. To  the  so-called  “miscellaneous  sets” 
>of  eatalog  cards,  comprising  cards  for  ex- 
tensive works  or  series  of  reports  of  mis- 
cellaneous contents,  we  have  added  only  the 
■cards  for  Reed’s  “Modern  eloquence.”  The 
reprint  of  the  cards  for  the  National  Museum 
reports  will  be  the  next  thing  which  we  shall 
;give  to  the  printer.  The  cost  of  these  cards 
up  to  January  i,  1906  — mainly  printing 
•charges  — had  been  $3346.59.  From  their 
:sale  we  have  received  $4441.01,  which  shows 
a profit  of  $1094.42.  The  250  sets  of  cards 
for  Warner’s  Library  have  now  all  been  sold, 
at  a profit  to  the  board  of  $281.72. 

Early  in  the  year  the  librarian  of  Clark 
University  asked  us  to  print  for  the  univer- 
:sity  annotated  catalog  cards  for  the  articles 
in  one  of  the  Clark  University  publications, 
the  American  Journal  of  Religious  Psychol- 
ogy and  Education,  intending  to  distribute 
the  cards  with  the  magazine  to  subscribers. 
This  seemed  to  open  an  interesting  develop- 
ment of  printed  cards,  but  so  far  we  have 
not  been  asked  to  continue  the  work. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  in  October, 
1905,  definite  arrangements  were  made  for 
work  on  the  list  of  children’s  books,  which 
has  been  talked  of  for  some  years.  Miss 
Moore  being  asked  to  take  editorial  charge 
■of  compiling  the  lists.  It  was  the  intention 
to  enlist  the  services  of  a number  of  persons 
who  had  had  good  experience  in  work  with 
■children,  and  to  make  each  responsible  for  a 
section  of  the  list.  The  board  intended  to 
apply  to  the  libraries  in  which  such  persons 


might  be  engaged  and  to  ask  permission  that 
the  editors  should  be  allowed  time  for  the 
work,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  too  heavy 
a burden  on  the  individuals,  and  might  not  be 
long  delayed,  as  it  might  be  if  all  the  labor 
had  to  be  taken  from  outside  time.  In  the 
spring,  however,  the  board  learned  that  Miss 
Moore  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  editorial 
charge,  and  at  the  time  the  best  way  of  con- 
tinuing the  work  seemed  to  be  in  connection 
with  a similar  publication  about  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Library. 
A further  discussion  of  the  project  shows  that 
the  Pittsburgh  library  can  best  be  left  to  do 
the  work  on  its  own  initiative,  and  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  some  arrangement  with 
that  library,  by  which  we  may  reprint  their 
list  and  give  it  a wider  circulation. 

The  largest  and  most  generally  useful  un- 
dertaking which  the  board  now  has  before 
it  is  an  “Index  to  the  economic  material  con- 
tained in  state  documents.”  This  index  has 
been  compiled,  state  by  state,  by  Miss  Hasse, 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  or  under 
her  direction,  for  the  Committee  on  Econom- 
ics and  Sociology  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
The  committee  for  whose  use  the  index  was 
first  made  did  not  contemplate  printing  it, 
but  they  are  willing  that  the  index  should  be 
offered  to  us  in  manuscript,  and  that  we 
should  print  it  for  general  circulation.  The 
work  has  been  done  with  great  care  and  in 
great  detail,  and  includes  a large  amount  of 
useful  material.  The  expectation  is  to  print 
it  one  state  at  a time,  and  finally  to  issue  the 
indexes  for  all  the  states  in  a combined  vol- 
ume, or  volumes,  with  some  general  index 
which  will  give  a clue  to  the  contents.  Work 
will  probably  be  begun  on  this  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  and  now  only  awaits  some 
final  action  by  the  Carnegie  trustees. 

The  committee  on  catalog  rules,  appointed 
by  the  board,  has  continued  its  work,  and 
reports  that  it  has  a new  and  revised  code  of 
rules  ready  to  issue  at  an  early  date.  Its 
work  has  been  very  much  assisted  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  has  printed  an 
advance  edition  of  the  rules,  and  has  been 
interested  to  see  that  its  own  methods  as 
adopted  for  printed  cards  should  agree,  so  far 
as  possible,  with  the  rules  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  has  also  succeeded 
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to  some  degree  in  gaining  the  co-operation  of 
an  English  committee  in  the  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a uniform  international  code.  Mrs. 
Fairchild  having  been  obliged  to  resign  from 
the  committee  on  account  of  ill  health,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Biscoe,  of  the  New  York  State  Library, 
was  appointed  in  her  place. 

The  board  waits  with  interest  to  see  what 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  Association  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  general  head- 
quarters. It  holds  itself  ready  to  co-operate 
in  this  matter  with  the  Association,  and  to 
establish  itself  wherever  headquarters  are 
opened,  but  it  is  glad  that,  up  to  now,  it  has 
been  able  to  remain  in  the  convenient  rooms 
which  have  been  for  so  long  placed  at  its 
disposal  by  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  For  its 
work  up  to  the  present  time,  no  more  con- 
venient place  could  have  been  found,  and  the 
Association  is  under  great  obligation  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Athenaeum  for  the  comfortable 
quarters  which  have  been  at  its  service  in  the 
Athenaeum  library  ever  since  the  board  be- 


gan to  employ  a paid  secretary  and  required 
desk  room  for  its  work.  So  far,  its  rent 
charge  has  been  a merely  nominal  sum,  and 
it  feels  that  when  it  joins  the  other  officers 
of  the  Association  in  occupying  headquarters 
elsewhere,  its  income  should  not  be  perma- 
nently burdened  with  a charge  for  rent,  al- 
though it  is  quite  willing  for  a time,  as  a 
temporary  and  preliminary  measure,  to  as- 
sume a part  of  such  charge  in  connection  with 
the  Association. 

Up  to  the  first  of  April,  1906,  we  had  the 
advantage  of  commanding  a part  of  Mr.  Ho- 
vey’s  services,  and  we  have  been  glad  to  take 
advantage  of  his  experience  in  business  mat- 
ters and  in  book-keeping.  We  hope  to  derive 
further  benefit  of  the  same  kind  by  a close 
connection  wdth  the  executive  offices  arid  offi- 
cers of  the  Association,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  in  return  to  place  the  experience  and 
skill  of  our  secretary  at  the  service  of  the 
Association  in  its  correspondence  with  in- 
quirers so  far  as  this  is  practicable. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  IQOS 


January  xst,  1905.  Cash  on  hand $833**5 

“ “ “ Bills  receivable 1*79.83 


Less  bills  payable 

Available  January  ist,  1905 


Receipts  during  the  year  : 

From  Endowment  Fund $3000.00 

From  bank  interest 17.01 

From  other  sources 46-24 


Total  resources 

Total  sale  publications $3679-50 

Total  cost  publications 5088.62 


Profit $590.88 


General  expenses : 

Salaries $2109.91 

Travel 4°9-97 

Postage  and  stationery i75-5o 

Rent  no. 00 

Advertising iio.oo 

Sundries 47-83 

Telephone 46.61 

Insurance 36-52 


Expense  on  Portrait  Index 

Expenses  of  Catalog  Rules  Committee 

Balance  available  Dec.  31 

Add  bills  payable  Dec.  31,  1905 


$3046.34 

1097.46 

21.25 


$21x3.08. 
834. xo 


$1278.98 


$3063.25. 

$4342.25 

$590.88- 
$4933 -»r 


$4165.05 


$768.06 

1463-59 


$2231.65 

■35t-54 


Deduct  bills  receivable  Dec.  31, 1905 
Cash  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1905 


$880 . 1 x 
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PUBLICATIONS  (1905) 

Cost. 

Sale. 

Loss. 

Gain. 

$1124. 45 
310.50 
2*93 

$712.65 

329.00 
5 00 
5-52 

175.03 
23  23 
64.05 
2.20 
40.02 
355-10 
212.20 
210.72 
17.60 
1048.21 
1725.97 
3 • 20 
8.05 

571-85 

144.00 

25-90 

4-- 

00 

0 

S18 .50 
2 .07 
5 52 
5^  53 

118.50 

41-53 

18.30 

64.05 
2 . 20 

181.42 

40.02 

173.68 

212.20 

600.14 

2.87 

1077.11 

1318.55 

6.94 

389.43 

14-73 

507.42 

8.05 

438.55 

144.00 

28.90 

Political  Economy  List 

3-74 

133.30 

35.90 

$5088.62 

590.88 

$5679.50 

$852  i6 
590.88 

$1443.04 

$5679.50 

$5679  5° 

$1443.04 

$1443  04 

REPORT  ON  GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  TO  AMERICAN  LIBRARIES,  JANUARY 

I TO  DECEMBER  31,  1905 

By  Drew  B.  Hall,  Librarian  The  Millicent  Library^  Fairhaven,  Mass. 


'J'  HE  data  have  been  gathered,  as  hereto- 
fore, from  the  daily  press,  the  profes- 
sional journals,  and  chiefly  from  replies  to 
nearly  1000  circulars  sent  to  commissions, 
clubs  and  individual  libraries.  I realize  fully 
how  great  the  task  of  answering  such  circu- 
lars often  is,  and  I wish  to  offer  my  sincere 
thanks  to  all  those  who  have  courteously  lent 
their  assistance.  Despite  this  assistance  and 
the  greatest  care  in  cross  checking  and  in 
comparing  data,  errors,  especially  in  the  cor- 
rect names  of  libraries  which  were  often 
omitted  on  the  returns,  will  probaUy  be 
found,  and  omissions  most  certainly  will  be, 
for  an  inquiry  directly  addressed  to  only  one- 
eighth  of  the  8000  libraries  in  the  country 
must  fail  to  discover  many  interesting  gifts. 
I should  like  to  urge  the  Executive  Board  to 
take  under  consideration  plans  for  more  full 
and  accurate  reports,  possibly  by  the  central 
office  of  the  Association  or  in  connection  with 
the  report  on  libraries  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


This  report  attempts  to  show  the  number, 
value  and  kinds  of  gifts  and  bequests  received 
by  American  libraries  during  the  calendar 
year  1905.  By  the  recent  decision  that  each 
report  should  cover  the  calendar  year,  not 
that  between  conferences,  this  is  in  effect  the 
first  of  a new  series,  and  for  ease  of  compari- 
son the  excellent  arrangement,  even  the 
phraseology  of  previous  reports  has  been  fol- 
lowed with  all  apologies  to  previous  reporters. 
It  is  required  by  the  A.  L.  A.  year  after  year 
with  the  purpose  I take  it  of  recording  past 
and  stimulating  future  interest  in  library 
growth  among  public-spirited  citizens.  It  has 
also  seemed  that  the  interest  of  the  giver  and 
the  service  of  the  gift  is  rarely  accurately  de- 
noted by  the  mere  size,  for  the  hundred  dol- 
lars raised  by  an  entertainment  of  school 
children  means  more  to  the  little  village  li- 
brary than  the  many  thousand  dollar  fund  to 
the  great  city.  Because  of  these  facts  I have 
not  observed  the  minimum  limit  of  250  vol- 
umes and  $500  of  previous  reports,  but  have 


* Receipts  from  sales  paid  over  to  George  lies,  who  paid  first  cost  of  manufacture. 
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asked  information  concerning  all  gifts.  In 
the  first  draft  of  the  table  the  previous  limits, 
however,  were  observed;  gifts  below  the 
limit  being  set  in  a separate  column.  Except 
under  “Books”  these  were  in  every  case  less 
than  lo  per  cent,  of  the  gifts  above  the  limit, 
so  that  in  the  final  table  herewith  printed  all 
are  included.  So  large  were  the  receipts 
of  pamphlets  and  volumes  from  various 
sources  that  I have  introduced  under  “Books” 
two  new  divisions,  “Various”  and  “Pam- 
phlets.” 

In  reckoning  the  number  of  gifts  which  is 
set  down  in  the  first  column  as  680  each  li- 
brary’s “Various”  record  was  counted  as  one, 
as  is  that  of  “Pamphlets,”  even  though  hun- 
dreds of  givers  were  in  fact  concerned;  this 
method  was  followed,  since  large  libraries  ac- 
cumulate such  masses  chiefly  through  their 
institutional  connections  and  not  through  spe- 
cial personal  interest.  They  may  readily  be 
separated  from  the  individual  gifts  by  exam- 
ination of  the  detailed  statements  in  the  al- 
phabetic list  of  states. 

Ten  gifts  are  recorded  in  Canada  (8  from 
Mr.  Carnegie),  and  680  in  the  United  States. 
The  680  represent  234,649  volumes,  111,497 
pamphlets,  9 collections,  6 sites,  4584  pictures 
and  other  objects,  buildings  and  sites  valued 
at  $313,100,  and  $5,609,266. 

An  analysis  of  the  gifts  in  money  shows 
that  $658,723  were  for  endowment  funds  for 
general  library  purposes;  $81,900  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  book  funds;  $90,879  for  the 
cash  purchase  of  books;  211  amounting  to 
$3,162,140,  of  which  $2,247,740  is  listed  as  ac- 
cepted, from  Andrew  Carnegie,  for  buildings; 
$1,492,253  from  other  donors  for  buildings; 
$500  for  sites;  and  $21,571  for  objects  largely 
unknown. 

The  money  gifts  other  than  those  of  Mr. 
Carnegie  amount  to  $2,347,126.  Of  this  sum 
the  total  of  II  gifts  of  $20,000  and  more  from 
individuals  is  $1,712,000,  given  as  follows : 
$20,000  from  Mrs.  Walter  Hurlburt  to  Roches- 
ter, Minn. ; $25,000,  a bequest  from  Mrs. 
Helen  G.  Coburn  to  Andover,  Mass. ; $35,000 
to  Wooster  (Ohio)  University,  from  H.  C. 
Frick;  $40,000  to  New  London,  Ct.,  a bequest 
from  Mrs.  H.  C.  Haven;  $50,000  to  Phillips 
Exeter  (Mass.)  Academy,  a bequest  from 


Benjamin  P.  Davis;  $50,000  to  Lynchburg,. 
Va.,  from  Mrs.  George  M.  Jones ; $58,000  ta 
Providence,  R.  I.,  from  the  estate  of  C.  C. 
Hoskins;  one-third  of  the  $400,000  estate  of’ 
E.  M.  Walker  to  Springfield,  Mass. ; $150,000, 
a bequest  from  C.  H.  Hackley  to  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  for  the  purchase  of  pictures;  $150,000- 
to  Syracuse  University  from  friends ; $1,000,- 
000  to  Harvard  College,  a bequest  from 
William  F.  Milton.  In' connection  with  these 
gifts  should  be  noted  those  of  a building  and 
site  valued  at  $20,000  to  the  People’s  Library,. 
Newport,  R.  I.,  from  Christopher  Townsend; 
a building  and  site  at  $30,000  to  Menominee,. 
Mich.,  from  Augustus  Spies ; and  a building' 
at  $90,000  to  Salt  Lake  City  from  J.  Q. 
Packard. 

Among  the  notable  collections  of  books  may- 
be mentioned  10,000  volumes,  the  educational 
library  of  Henry  Barnard,  from  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  to  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  deposited  in  the  Wat- 
kinson  Library;  1000  volumes,  the  collection 
of  William  C.  Prime  on  the  “hi.story  of  illus- 
tration by  printed  pictures,”  to  the  Watkinson- 
Library,  from  Mrs.  Annie  T.  Slosson;  the- 
Squier  letters  and  the  Breckenridge  and  Van- 
buren papers  to  the  Library  of  Congress; 
Professor  S.  I.  Curtiss’  bequest  to  the  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary  of  4000  volumes- 
on  the  Old  Testament;  1000  volumes  and 
2300  pamphlets  to  Bowdoin  College  from  the 
library  of  Alpheus  S.  Packard;  1000  volumes- 
to  Andover  Theological  Seminary  from  the- 
library  of  Professor  E.  C.  Smythe ; the  library 
of  Professor  C.  E.  Norton  from  friends  to- 
Harvard  College  and  838  sheets  of  its  topo- 
graphic map  from  the  government  of  Japan;: 
914  volumes  on  music  to  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
from  H.  I.  Wallace ; 3000  volumes  on  horti- 
culture to  Grand  Rapids  from  C.  W.  Garfield ; 
278  volumes.  Great  Britain  state  papers,  to- 
Minneapolis,  from  G.  W.  Peavy;  7000  vol- 
umes, the  library  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,, 
bought  for  $3000  by  friends  of  William  Jewel! 
College,  Liberty,  Mo. ; to  Cornell  University,, 
special  collections  from  Willard  Fiske,  A.  D. 
White,  G.  C.  Caldwell,  T.  F.  Crane,  and' 
Theodore  Stanton  (see  detail  under  Ithaca,. 
N.  Y.)  ; 1160  volumes  Scandinavian  literature- 
to  North  Dakota  State  University;  1354  vol- 
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umes  oriental  literature  and  folklore  to  Cleve- 
land from  J.  G.  White;  looo  volumes  on 
zoology  and  geology  to  Oberlin  College  from 
Professor  A.  A.  Wright;  1500  volumes  and 
3000  pamphlets  from  the  library  of  Professor 
Alpheus  S.  Packard  to  Brown  University,  and 
58  letters  of  George  William  Curtis  from  Mrs. 
E.  M.  O.  Connor-Calder ; and  1000  volumes 
of  Germanic  languages  to  Norwich  University 
from  Professor  Adrian  Scott.  It  is  also  of 
interest  that  James  J.  Hill  has  given  $5000  to 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a library  on  transportation ; and  that 
Mr.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  “in  disposing  of 
his  famous  library  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia accepted  $150,000  as  payment,  thus  vir- 
tually making  a gift  of  $100,000.” 

Portraits,  statues,  basts,  plants  and  clocks 
are  reported  among  other  gifts;  and  in  par- 
ticul.ir  may  be  mentioned  that  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111.,  and  Charlotte,  N. 
C.,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  others  re- 
ceived funds  for  books  from  plays  given  by 
students  and  school  children ; $250  made  at  a 
fair  paid  the  expenses  in  Centreville,  Mass., 
for  a year;  and  $8000  was  given  by  C.  C. 
Wolf  and  his  wife  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Parkersburg,  la.,  on  condition  that 
the  building  include  public  library  rooms ; 2700 
oriental  coins  and  150  volumes  on  numis- 
matics to  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.,  from 
John  Robinson;  Grand  Rapids  received  five 
memorial  libraries  for  sick  and  crippled  chil- 
dren costing  $50  to  $75  each  for  box,  books 
and  bookplate,  part  of  their  Sunshine  Work; 
$35  for  a stereopticon  lantern  to  be  used  for 
the  children’s  story  hour  from  A.  E.  Howell 
to  the  Carnegie  Library,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

By  the  data  I have  been  able  to  gather,  Mr. 
Carnegie  s gifts  in  the  United  States  number 
211  and  amount  to  $3,162,140;  and  in  Canada 
they  number  eight,  amounting  to  $53,4T5.  In 
their  distribution  the  North  Atlantic  division 
of  states  received  $717,200  in  31  gifts,  the 
South  Atlantic  $331,700  in  18,  the  S’outh  Cen- 
tral $326,000  in  21,  the  North  Central  $1,498,- 
240  in  1 17,  and  the  Western  $289,000  in  24. 
Ohio  ranks  first  with  19  gifts,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Iowa  are  second  with  18  each,  Wisconsin 
third  with  17,  California  fourth  with  14,  then 
Kansas  9,  Pennsylvania  7,  Minnesota  6,  Mas- 


sachusetts, Vermont  and  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Michigan 
5 each,  Alabama  4,  Maine,  Georgia  and  Mis- 
sissippi 3 each;  13  states  with  2 each  and  11 
with  I each,  and  only  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Utah  and  Arkansas  of  the  47  states  and 
territories  received  none.  The  larger  amounts 
were  four  of  $40,000  each  to  Pomona  College, 
Claremont,  California;  Marietta  (Ohio)  Col- 
lege; Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio;  and 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville;  eight  of 
$50,000  each  to  De  Pauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Ind. ; Drake  University,  Des  Moines ; 
Western  College,  Toledo,  Iowa ; Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Mass.;  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill;  Zanesville,  Ohio; 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington, 
Va. ; and  Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis- 
consin; $75,000  to  Pittsfield,  111.;  $100,000  to 
Toledo,  Ohio;  $125,000  each  to  Wellesley  and 
Oberlin  Colleges;  and  $150,000  each  to  the 
City  Library,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.  I.  It  will  be  noted 
that  most  of  the  larger  amounts  went  to  col- 
leges; and  an  examination  of  the  details  show 
that  50,  or  one-fourth  of  the  21 1 gifts  amount- 
ing to  $1,525,600,  or  one-half  the  total,  were 
made  to  schools  and  colleges. 

ALABAMA 

Auburn.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
$30,000  for  library  building  from  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Decatur.  Public  Library.  $2000  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Ensley.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Montgomery.  Alabama  State  Normal  School, 
$15,000  for  library  building  from  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

ARKANSAS 

Texarkana.  R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  300  volumes, 
annual  gift  from  Miss  Helen  M.  Gould. 

50  volumes  on  medicine  from  a local 

doctor. 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley.  University  of  California  Library. 
$1000  from  Mrs.  W.  H.  Crocker  for  books 
on  physiology. 

$140  from  R.  B.  for  Californiana. 

$190  from  Ladies  of  Temple  Emanuel 

for  Semitic  philology. 

$300  from  J.  K.  Moffitt  for  books. 

3594  volumes  from  various  sources. 

1000  volumes,  the  Marius  J.  Spinello  li- 
brary, presented  by  his  friends. 
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Berkeley.  University  of  California  Library. 
“Mr.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  in  dispos- 
ing of  his  famous  library  to  the  university 
accepted  $150,000  as  payment,  thus  virtually 
making  a gift  of  $100,000.” 

Claremont.  Pomona  College.  $40,000  for  a 
library  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  ■ 

Colusa.  Free  P'tiblic  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Accepted. 

Corona.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

$1500  additional  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Covina.  Public  Library.  $8000  for  a building 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

$1000  additional  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Site  from  Mrs.  Italia  I.  Cook. 

Fresno.  Free  Library.  $400  received  from 
entertainment  given  by  school  children  for 
benefit  of  the  children’s  room. 

Fullerton.  Public  Library.  $7500  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Long  Beach.  Public  Library.  $12,500  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Monrovia.  Public  Library.  600  volumes  be- 
queathed by  Mrs.  Stickney. 

$10,000  for  building  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

Oakland,  pr ee  Library.  $2000,  bequest  from 
Mrs.  Caroline  C.  E.  Ver  Huell. 

— Mills  College.  $20,000  for  building  from 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

Ontario.  Public  Library.  $10,000  from  An- 
drew Carnegie. 

Palo  Alto.  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
$150  for  books  from  Prof.  James  Barr 
Ames. 

100  volumes  relating  to  law  from  differ- 
ent donors. 

— Public  Library.  Chairs  to  the  value  of 
$132,  trees  $8,  labor  on  grounds  $14. 

Red  Bluff.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

San  Diego.  Free  Public  Library.  $18  for 
books  from  Wednesday  Club. 

San  Fr.^ncisco.  Public  Library.  $5000  from 
Andrew  B.  McCreery  for  books  for  the  Mc- 
Creery  branch. 

San  Mateo.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

San  Pedro.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Selma.  Public  Library.  $6000  for  a building 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Vacaville.  Public  Library.  $5000  for  a 
building-  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

COLORADO 

Boulder.  University  of  Colorado,  Bucking- 
ham Library.  $80,000  building  and  site 
from  state. 

1825  volumes  from  various  sources,  prin- 
cipally government. 

Colorado  Springs.  Public  Library.  370  vol- 
umes, including  a collection  of  books  on 
pottery,  given  by  College  Women’s  Club. 


Salida.  Public  lAbrary.  $9000  for  a building 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

SiLVERTON.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bristol.  Free  Public  Library.  $1000  bequest 
from  Charles  S.  Treadway. 

Darien.  Public  Library.  $5000  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Fairfield.  Fairdeld  Memorial  Library.  300 
volumes  from  Miss  Jennings. 

480  volumes  from  Oliver  G.  Jennings. 

$800  from  immentioned  sources. 

Hartford.  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 
$400  for  an  endowment  fund  from  anony- 
mous giver  for  books. 

$250  for  books  from  the  Wadsworth 

Athenaeum.  The  books  to  be  deposited  in 
library  of  Connecticut  Historical  Society, 
but  technically  to  be  owned  by  the  Athe- 
naeum. 

$1000  from  state  of  Connecticut  for 

printing  and  issuing  the  society’s  publica- 
tions. 

1139  volumes  and  pamphlets  from  va- 
rious donors.  (For  year  May,  ’04- April, 
’05.) 

— Public  Library.  $6314  from  estate  of  Miss 
Esther  Pratt. 

— Watkinson  Library  of  Reference.  10,000 
volumes,  the  educational  library  of  Henry 
Barnard,  which  was  presented  by  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  to  the  Athenaeum  of  Hartford, 
has  been  permanently  deposited  in  the  Wat- 


kinson Library. 

From  Mrs.  Annie  Trumbull  Slosson,  the 

collection  of  the  late  William  C.  Prime, 
“The  history  of  illustration  by  printed  pic- 
tures,” about  1000  volumes. 

Huntington.  Plumb  Memorial  Library. 
$500  from  Mrs.  Horace  Plumb.  _ 

Madison.  E.  C.  Scranton  Memorial  Library. 
$500  from  Miss  Scranton. 

Meriden.  Curtis  Memorial  Library.  $1000 
for  an  endowment  fund. 

Middletown.  Berkeley  Divinity  School.  650 
volumes  from  various  sources. 

— Wesleyan  University  Library.  3300  books 
and  many  pamphlets,  the  librar3'  of  the  late 
Prof.  J.  C.  Van  Benschoten,  purchased  for 


$1500  and  presented  to  the  library. 

Milford.  Taylor  Library.  $50  from  estate 
of  Mrs.  Jacob  Bristol. 

New  Britain.  New  Britain  Institute.  $5000 
from  J.  B.  Talcott. 

New  Haven.  Free  Public  Library.  $5000 
from  Philo  S.  Bennett._ 

New  London.  Public  Library.  $40,000  be- 
quest from  Mrs.  Henry  Cecil  Haven  upon 
the  death  of  her  husband  and  sister. 

Prospect.  Public  Library.  $5000  from  Mrs. 


Bronson  Tuttle. 

Rockville.  Public  Library.  $2500  from  J. 
Alice,  Francis  T.,  William  and  Robert  Max- 
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well,  to  be  known  as  the  Emily  Kingsbury 
Kellogg  fund,  the  income  for  the  purchase 
of  books. 

477  volumes  from  the  above. 

Saybrook.  Deep  River  Public  Library.  $1000 
from  Mrs.  J.  W.  Marvin. 

SuFFiELD.  Kent  Memorial  Library.  212  vol- 
umes, of  which  32  are  state  and  government 
publications. 

Portrait  of  the  late  Sidney  A.  Kent,  the 

donor  of  the  library. 

Thomaston.  Public  Library.  $1700  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Washington.  Gunn  Memorial  Library. 
$3000. 

Winstead.  Beardsley  Library.  $8025,  en- 
dowment fund,  bequest  from  Amanda  E. 
Church. 

DELAWARE 

Georgetown.  Public  Library.  $6000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington.  Library  of  Congress.  Very 
numerous  and  valuable  books,  mss.,  prints, 
etc.,  including  in  particular  the  Breckin- 
ridge and  the  Van  Buren  papers,  the  Squier 
letters,  and  reproductions  from  the  German 
and  French  governments. 

— Public  Library.  $100  from  James  T.  Du 
Bois  for  technological  periodicals. 

FLORIDA 

Martin.  Fessenden  Academy.  $5000  for 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Winter  Park.  Rollins  College.  $20,000  for 
library  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

GEORGIA 

Albany.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Athens.  State  Normal  School.  $10,000  for 
library  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Atlanta.  Carnegie  Library.  $4000,  to  be 
continued  for  three  years,  from  Andrew 
Carnegie  for  library  school. 

■ 648  volumes  relating  to  sociology  and 

literature. 

Columbus.  Public  Library.  $25,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Macon.  Mercer  University  Library.  850  vol- 
umes from  Dr.  P.  D.  Pollock. 

IDAHO 

Boise.  Public  Library.  $5000  additional  from 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

ILLINOIS 

Bunkerhill.  Public  Library.  $7500  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carn.cgie. 

Chicago.  Chicago  Historical  Society.  $250 
for  manuscripts  from  Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt. 

1823  volumes  and  6og  maps,  broadsides, 

etc.,  from  members  of  the  society  and  its 
friends. 

Various  works  of  art. 

— Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Hammond 


Library.  4000  volumes,  bequest  of  Prof.  S. 
I.  Curtiss,  relating  to  Old  Testament. 

— The  John  Crerar  Library.  700  volumes  and 
pamphlets  relating  to  charities  from  Hull 
House. 

-8480  volumes  and  pamphlets  from  1155 

donors. 

— University  of  Chicago  Library.  $18,650  for 
books  in  modern  and  classical  languages. 

10,215  volumes  from  various  sources. 

De  Kalb.  Public  Library.  $15,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

El  Paso.  Public  Library.  $6000  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Evanston.  Free  Public  Library.  Site  from 
city  of  Evanston  valued  at  $31,600. 

$25,000  for  a building,  also  from  city. 

$1000  additional  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

— Northwestern  University  Library.  $150, 
proceeds  of  German  play,  for  books  in  Ger- 
man literature. 

Galena.  Public  Library.  $12,500  for  build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Greenville.  Public  Library.  $1000  addi- 
tional from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Harvey.  Public  Library.  $12,500  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Joliet.  Public  Library.  $200  for  books  from 
Col.  John  Lambert. 

-Two  fine  pictures  for  children’s  room. 

Lewiston.  Public  Library.  $5000  for  build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Lincoln.  Public  Library.  75  children's  books 
from  Hon.  S.  A.  Foley. 

Monmouth.  Monmouth  College.  $30,000  for 
a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  if  an 
equal  sum  be  raised  for  maintenance  fund. 

Moltnt  Carroll.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for 
a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Naperville.  North  Western  College.  $25,- 
000  for  library  building  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

Oregon.  Public  Library.  $7000  for  a building 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

$3000  additional  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Pittsfield.  Public  Library.  $75,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Plano.  Public  Library.  $1250  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Salem.  Public  Library.  $1500,  a bequest  of 
P.  S.  Bennett,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for 
library  purposes,  if  W.  J.  Bryan  give  an 
equal  amount,  and  the  city  provide  main- 
tenance. 

$1500  and  a site  from  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan. 

Savanna.  Public  Library.  $1350  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Sycamore.  Public  Library.  $2000  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY 

Muskogee.  Public  Library.  $15,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Tahlequah.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 
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INDIANA 

Batesville.  Public  Library.  $8500  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Decatur.  Public  Library.  $2000  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Delphi.  Public  Library.  $12,000  for  a build- 
ing from.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Fowler.  Public  Library.'  $7000  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Frankfort.  Public  Library.  $17,500  from 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

Greencastle.  De  Pauw  Umversity.  $50,000 
for  a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Greenfield.  Public  Library.  $15,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Hammond.  Public  Library.  $2000  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Martinsville.  Public  Library.  $12,500  for 
a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Mt.  Vernon.  Public  Library.  $1500  addi- 
tional from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Muncie.  Public  Library.  100  volumes  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Science  from 
Dr.  G.  W.  H.  Kemper. 

PosEYViLLE.  Public  Library.  $500  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Rensselaer.  Public  Library.  $2000  addi- 
tional from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Richmond.  Earlham  College  Library.  $30,- 
ooo  from  Andrew  Carnegie  for  a building. 

■ $100  from  Benj.  Johnson  for  books  on 

education. 

$100  from  E.  Cecil  for  books  on  history. 

Rochester.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Salem.  Public  Library.  $1500  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Topeka.  Sycamore  Corners  Literary  Society. 
$4000  for  a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

$4000  from  Jacob  Strauss. 

Union  City.  Public  Library.  $1000  addi- 
tional from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Whiting.  Public  Library.  $15,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

IOWA 

Albia.  Free  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Council  Bluffs.  Free  Public  Library.  55 
volumes  from  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge  relating  to 
Philippine  Islands. 

35  medical  books  from  Drs.  McCrae, 

Dean  and  Rice. 

Des  Moines.  Drake  University.  $50,000 
from  Andrew  Carnegie  for  a library  build- 
ing on  condition  that  an  equal  amount  be 
raised. 

Dubuque.  Carnegie-Stout  Free  Public  Li- 
brary. 6000  volumes  from  Hon.  W.  B.  Al- 
lison relating  to  finance  and  government 
documents. 

$11,500  from  Andrew  Carnegie  for  ad- 
dition and  improvement  of  building. 

Fairfield.  Parsons  College.  $15,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 


Guthrie  Center.  Public  Library.  $5000  for 
a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Indianola.  Simpson  College.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

— — ■ $2000  additional  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Iowa  City.  State  University  of  Iowa  Library. 
doo  volumes  relating  to  classical  literature 
from  Mr.  Frank  A.  Lowden. 

Leon.  Free  Public  Library.  $6000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Manson.  Public  Library.  $6000  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Nashua.  Free  Public  Library.  $5000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

$690  additional  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Osage.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

OSKALOOSA.  Public  Library.  $2000  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Oxford  Junction.  Free  Public  Library. 
$3500  from  estate  of  John  Wrigis. 

Parkersburg.  $8000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Wolf  for  a Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
which  is  to  contain  library  rooms  free  to 
all  persons  in  Parkersburg  and  vicinity. 

$2000  for  books  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C. 

Wolf  and  a set  of  encyclopedias. 

Pella.  Library  Association.  $10,000  from  C. 
C.  Wolf. 

Perry.  Public  Library.  $600  additional  from- 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

Spirit  Lake.  Free  Public  Library.  $6000  for- 
a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Toledo.  Western  College.  $50,000  from  An- 
drew Carnegie. 

Vinton.  Public  Library.  $2500  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Waterloo.  Public  Library.  $5000  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

KANSAS 

Abilene.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Chanute.  Public  Library.  $2000  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Dodge  City.  Public  Library.  $7500  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Downs.  Public  Library.  $5000  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

$1140  additional  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Gerard.  Public  Library.  $8000  for  a building 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Independence.  Public  Library.  $20,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Lindsborg.  Bethany  College.  $20,000  for  li- 
brary building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Paola.  Free  Public  Library.  Property 
worth  $500  from  the  heirs  of  J.  W.  Spon- 
able. 

Plainville.  Public  Library.  $40  for  books- 
from  citizens. 

Russell.  Public  Library.  $5000  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 
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KENTUCKY 

Berea.  Berea  College  Library.  3293  volumes 
from  various  donors ; also  5463  unbound 
numbers  of  magazines  and  10,013  papers. 

Danville.  Central  University  of  Kentucky. 
$30,000  for  library  building  from  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Elizabethtown.  Public  Library.  $7000  for 
a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Lexington.  Public  Library.  Site  valued  at 
$9000;  also  house  and  lot  which  sold  for 
$8000,  which  .is  to  be  invested  for  a perpet- 
ual fund  for  books,  and  about  14,000  vol- 
umes, all  from  the  old  Lexington  Library 
Company. 

. $6000  for  endowment  fund  from  city  and 

county  for  general  expenses  and  books. 

Somerset.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Winchester.  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College. 
$15,000  for  a library  building  from  Andrew 
Carnegie  if  an  equal  amount  be  raised. 

^$6500  additional  from  Andrew  Carnegie 

for  equipment. 

LOUISIANA 

Jennings.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

MAINE 

Belfast.  Free  Library.  89  volumes  from  the 
library  of  Judge  Joseph  Williamson. 

Brunswick.  Bowdoin  College  Library.  $300 
from  class  of  1893  for  a collection  of  “Long- 
fellow” portraits. 

1000  volumes  and  2300  pamphlets  from 

A.  Appleton  Packard  in  memory  of  Prof. 
Alpheus  S.  Packard,  relating  to  natural  sci- 
ence, entomology  and  evolution. 

500  miscellaneous  books  from  many  dif- 
ferent donors. 

Fairfield.  Good  Will  Home  Association. 
$15,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie  for  a library 
building  if  an  equal  sum  be  raised. 

Freeport.  Public  Library.  $6500  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Kennebunk.  Free  Library  Association.  $15,- 
000  for  a building  from  George  Parsons,  of 
New  York. 

Madison.  Public  Library.  $3000  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

MARYLAND 

Annapolis.  St.  John’s  College.  $16,700  for  a 
library  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Baltimore.  Maryland  Diocesan  Library.  500 
volumes  from  various  sources,  principally 
on  theology. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Abington.  Public  Library.  200  volumes 
from  the  library  of  the  late  Rev.  Jesse  H. 
Jones. 

Amherst.  Amherst  Library  Association. 
$500  for  an  endowment  fund  from  Miss 
Sarah  P.  Ferry. 
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Andover.  Public  Library.  The  trustees  of 
Phillips  Academy  have  given  a portion  of 
the  income  of  a fund  established  by  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Phillips  for  non-sectarian 
religious  books. 

$25,000  bequest  from  Mrs.  Helen  G.  Co- 
burn for  the  endowment  fund  of  the  memo- 
rial hall  and  library. 

— Theological  Seminary  Library.  $900  for 
books  from  various  donors. 

1000  volumes  from  estate  of  the  late 

Prof.  E.  C.  Smythe,  D.D.,  relating  to  the- 
ology. 

175  volumes  from  other  donors. 

Ashby.  Public  Library.  Portraits  of  Edwin 
Chapman,  the  donor  of  the  library  building, 
and  of  Mrs.  Chapman. 

Barnstable.  Hyannis  Free  Public  Library. 
$100  for  books. 

Bolton.  Public  Library.  $25  toward  cata- 
loging from  Mrs.  J.  Wyman  Jones. 

Boston.  Boston  Medical  Library.  Valuable 
collection  on  vaccination  from  Dr.  F.  C. 
Martin.  Very  numerous  books  and  period- 
icals in  special  lines. 

— Public  Library.  $14,516  for  an  endowment 
fund  from  the  late  Joseph  H.  Center,  and 
real  estate  from  the  same  yielding  $1560 
yearly. 

— — $100  from  Andrew  Carnegie  (annually) 
for  the  purchase  of  books  relating  to 
women,  or  by  them. 

12,812  volumes  and  663  photographs 

from  3570  givers. 

Brewster.  Ladies’  Library.  3600  volumes, 
bequest  from  Rev.  Thomas  Dawes. 

50  volumes  and  subscriptions  to  10  mag- 
azines from  individuals. 

Bridgewater.  Memorial  Public  Library, 
$500  endowment  fund  from  Miss  Sarah  T. 
Bates. 

— — $5000  endowment  from  the  Gilbert  es- 
tate. 

$1000  endowment  fund  from  Miss  Cora 

Thompson. 

Archieological  reviews  from  Rev.  W.  C. 

Winslow. 

Flag  from  G.  A.  R.  Post  205. 

Flag  staff  from  Mr.  S.  P.  Gates. 

Cambridge.  Harvard  College  Library.  $1,- 
000,000  bequest  from  the  late  Wiliam  F. 
Milton,  to  become  available  after  the  death 
of  his  widow.  Specific  bequests  and  trust 
funds  are  named,  the  rest  of  the  estate,  es- 
timated as  above,  is  left  to  Harvard  for  the 
erection  of  a library  building,  or  the  income 
may  be  used  for  special  investigations. 

$500  for  books  on  Venice  from  Francis 

Skinner. 

$1070  for  books  and  5824  volumes  from 

Prof.  A.  C.  Coolidge. 

The  library  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Norton  was 

secured  by  subscription  from  his  friends. 

$8500  from  friends  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Nor- 
ton. income  to  be  used  for  books  suggested 
by  him. 
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Cambridge.  Harvard  College  Library.  548 
volumes  of  legislative  proceedings  and  pub- 
lic documents  from  the  German  and  Prus- 
sian governments. 

838  sheets  of  the  topographical  maps  of 

Japan  from  the  government  of  Japan. 

• $10,000  from  Mr.  Amory  Gardner  to- 

ward a new  library  building. 

$2500  from  class  of  1881,  income  for 

books  for  the  Division  of  Chemistry. 

$18,797  for  immediate  use  from  various 

donors  for  books  on  various  subjects. 

— RadcHffe  College.  $50,000  for  library  build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Carver.  South  Carver  Public  Library.  $500 
bequest  from  William  E.  Savery. 

Centerville.  Public  Library.  $250  was  made 
at  a fair  which  paid  library  expenses  for  a 
year. 

Cheshire.  Public  Library.  $93  from  a fair. 

Dighton.  Public  Library.  $6000  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Douglas.  Public  Library.  $6000  bequest 
from  the  late  James  Smith,  the  income  to  be 
used  for  books. 

$15,000  endowment  fund  from  James  M. 

Fairfield  for  care  of  building  and  grounds. 

Eastham.  Public  Library.  $15,000  from 
Robert  C.  Billings  estate. 

Easthampton.  Public  Library.  $100  from 
West  Boylston  Mfg.  Co. 

Everett.  Public  Library.  Mr.  Albert  M. 
Parlin  paid  for  extensive  improvements  of 
the  library  grounds. 

Fitchburg.  Public  Library.  The  Jenks  music 
library  of  914  volumes  from  Herbert  I. 
Wallace. 

Granville.  Public  Library.  A building  for 
the  acetylene  gas  plant  has  been  given  by 
M.  B.  Whitney  and  Ralph  B.  Cooley. 

Greenfield.  Public  Library.  85  volumes 

from  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Cushman. 

Hamilton.  Public  Library.  The  library  has 
received  the  “Book  of  records  of  the  Hamil- 
ton Second  Social  Library,”  commenced 
Feb.  10,  1817. 

■ $1000  bequest  from  the  late  Miss  Au- 

gusta Dodge  for  furnishing  a reading  room 
as  a memorial  to  her  sister,  to  be  known 
as  the  Gail  Hamilton  Reading  Room. 

Hardwick.  Public  Library.  $12,000  for 

building  from  fund  left  by  the  late  Lucius 
R.  Page,  D.D. 

Holbrook.  Public  Library.  $200  from  Miss 
Mary  W.  Holbrook. 

Holyoke.  Public  Library.  Articles  of  Jap- 
anese art,  valued  at  about  $500,  have  been 
given  by  citizens. 

Mounted  collections  of  botanical  speci- 
mens. 

Hopedale.  Bancroft  Memorial  Library.  72 
volumes  on  technical  subjects  from  Mrs.  C. 
L.  Bailey. 

Cararra  marble  fountain,  surmounted  by 

a statue  of  Hope,  by  Waldo  Story,  from 
Mrs.  Susan  Preston  Draper. 


Hopkinton.  Public  Library.  $2000  bequest 
from  the  late  James  A.  Woolson,  the  in- 
come to  be  used  for  running  expenses  and 
the  purchase  of  books. 

$5000  bequest  from  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 

Crooks. 

Hyannis.  Free  Public  Library.  $100  for 
books  from  Gustavus  Hinckley. 

Lancaster.  Town  Library.  $200  for  books 
from  John  E.  Thayer. 

$50  for  art  books. 

Portrait  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  S. 

Nourse,  for  many  years  a library  trustee, 
has  been  presented  by  Miss  L.  A.  Nourse. 

Lenox.  Library  Association.  500  volumes 
from  fund  collected  by  friend  and  given  as 
a memorial  of  the  late  Ethel  Latimer  Cram. 

Lexington.  Cary  Library.  Building  and  site 
from  Miss  Alice  B.  Cary. 

Ludlow.  Public  Library.  145  volumes  from 
the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates. 

Lynn.  Public  Library.  $500  bequest  of  Dr. 
Martha  J.  Flanders. 

$500  bequest  of  Horace  N.  Hastings. 

Several  works  of  art. 

Lynnfield.  Public  Library.  $4000  bequest 
from  the  late  George  N.  Blake,  the  income 
to  be  used  for  books. 

Mansfield.  Public  Library.  $1000  bequest 
from  the  late  Mrs.  Fanny  J.  Morse. 

Marlborough.  Public  Library.  A collection 
of  letters  and  papers  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  town,  from  the  estate  of  the 
Rev.  Horatio  .Alger. 

Mattapoisett.  Public  Library.  $500  for 
books  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  King. 

Melrose.  Public  Library.  $25  for  children’s 
books  from  Miss  Mary  L.  Charles. 

■ 34  volumes  relating  to  the  history  of 

Boston  from  Hon.  John  W.  Farwell. 

y Cabinet  filled  with  relics  and  articles  of 

historic  interest  from  Faneuil  Hall  Chapter 
D.  A.  R. 

1000  volumes  presented  by  the  late  Dan- 
iel W.  Gooch. 

Newburyport.  Public  Library.  $1000  be- 
quest from  the  late  George  Haskell. 

$1050  from  William  H.  Swasey  for  the 

building  fund  for  the  South  End  Reading 
Room. 

Newton.  Free  Library.  $200  from  estate  of 
Miss  E.  L.  Rand. 

$500  bequest  from  the  late  John  C. 

Chaffin,  the  income  for  books. 

A portrait  of  Mr.  Chaffin,  and  also  one 

of  Miss  Planliah  P.  James,  a former  libra- 
rian. 

North  Attleborough.  Public  Library.  25 
volumes  of  children’s  books  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Barrows,  Jr. 

A gift  of  books  from  the  library  of  the 

late  Henry  Rice,  containing  a complete  set 
of  the  North  American  Review. 

Northborough.  Public  Library.  One  hun- 
dred dollars’  worth  of  children’s  books  from 
Mrs.  Louise  Dudley  Brooks. 
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Oakham.  Public  Library.  $4000  bequest  for 
a building  from  the  late  Charles  Fobes. 

Site  from  Mrs.  Maria  T.  F.  Rugg. 

CsTERViLLE.  PubUc  Library.  $100  bequest 
from  Mr.  Gustavus  Hinckley. 

$100  towards  a children’s  room. 

Plymouth.  Public  Library.  $20  for  books 
from  Miss  Mary  Pratt. 

$500  legacy  from  Miss  Laura  Russell. 

Princeton.  Public  Library.  $1000  bequest 
from  the  late  Edward  A.  Goodnow. 

Rcckland.  Public  Library.  Portraits  of 
Miss  Amelia  Pool,  a former  librarian,  and 
of  the  late  Maria  Louise  Pool  have  been 
given. 

Salem.  Essex  Institute.  Mr.  John  Robinson 
has  presented  his  collection  of  about  2700 
oriental  coins  of  the  countries  to  which 
Salem  ships  have  sailed,  together  with  150 
volumes  on  numismatics. 

— Public  Library.  $500  from  Capt.  William 
J.  Chever. 

Sandwich.  Public  Library.  $25  from  a citi- 
zen. 

140  books  from  other  citizens, 

Sh-Aron.  Public  Library.  $1622  from  estate 
of  Mrs.  Olin  E.  Hayden,  with  a portion  of 
which  a library  site  has  been  purchased. 

Somerset.  Public  Library.  $2500  bequest 
from  Mrs.  Sarah  Hood  for  building. 

South  Hadley.  Mount  Holyoke  College  Li- 
brary. $500  for  the  new  building  from 
Miss  Helen  Gould  and  $760  for  furnishings 
from  alumnae. 

— - — $500  for  an  endowment  fund  from  Mrs. 
Sarah  A.  Adams  Cooley  for  books  and  pe- 
riodicals relating  to  mission  work. 

— • — $500  from  various  sources. 

275  volumes  and  350  pamphlets  from  the 

library  of  the  late  Prof.  Annah  May  Soule. 

200  volumes  from  Prof.  Charles  A. 

Young  and  several  other  books  from  indi- 
viduals. 

— Public  Library.  $15,000  bequest  from  Will- 
iam H.  Gaylord,  the  income  to  be  used  for 
running  expenses. 

South  Hadley  Falls.  Public  Library.  $10,- 
000  for  a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Springfield.  City  Library  Association.  $150,- 
000  for  a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie 
without  conditions. 

• $100  for  books  on  wood  engraving  and 

specimens. 

$12,000  from  various  citizens  to  clear  the 

library  association  from  debt  incurred  in 
purchase  of  additional  land  and  erection  of 
heating  plant. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Edward  M. 

Walker,  the  association  will  in  time  receive 
the  income  of  one-third  of  his  estate  annual- 
ly, to  be  used  for  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  its  science  museum.  The  es- 
tate is  supposed  to  be  somewhat  over  $4oor 
000. 


Springfield.  City  Library  Association.  41 
opera  scores  from  Mrs.  William  P.  Mat- 
toon. 

Sunderland.  Public  Library.  153  volumes, 
valued  at  $500,  from  Henry  W.  Taft;  New 
England  history  and  genealogy. 

Swansea.  Public  Library.  $500  from  estate 
of  John  S.  Brayton,  to  be  known  as  the 
John  S.  Brayton  fund,  the  income  for  books. 

Townsend.  Public  Library.  $50  from  Ed- 
ward Ordway  to  help  pay  for  cataloging. 

Uxbridge.  Public  Library.  $5000  bequest 
from  the  late  Mrs.  Julia  Thayer. 

Walpole.  Public  Library.  $500  bequest  from 
the  late  Mrs.  Catherine  Leland;  also  a clock. 

Wareham.  Free  Public  Library.  $500  be- 
quest from  Mrs.  Betsey  Besse. 

Watertown.  Free  Public  Library.  83  vol- 
umes, 3419  papers  and  pamphlets  from  A. 


N.  A.  Groeschner,  by  bequest. 

545  volumes,  981  papers  and  pamphlets. 

Wayland.  Public  Library.  $4000  bequest 
from  the  late  Mrs.  Cynthia  C.  Roby. 

Wellesley.  Wellesley  College  Library.  $125,- 
000  for  a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie, 
conditioned  on  raising  a like  sum.  This 
sum  has  not  been  raised  yet. 

Wendell.  Public  Library.  $800  real  estate 
mortgage  from  Miss  Fannie  Hinsdale. 

West  Stockbridge.  Public  Library.  $86 
from  entertainment  for  library  furnishings. 

West  Yarmouth.  Public  Library.  $10  and 
35  books. 

MICHIGAN 


Birmingham.  Public  Library.  $8000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Detroit.  Public  Library.  Site  from  James 
E.  Scripps,  valued  at  $10,000. 

Grand  Rapids.  Public  Library.  $1300  equip- 
ment for  historical  room  from  M.  A.  Ryer- 
son. 

1000  volumes  from  Bissell  House  Asso- 
ciation by  transfer. 

3000  books  and  pamphlets  from  C.  W. 

Garfield  on  horticulture. 

9300  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  from  various 

sources. 

— — Five  memorial  libraries  for  sick  and 
crippled  children,  costing  $50  to  $75  each 
for  box,  books  and  bookplate,  part  of  what 
is  termed  Sunshine  Work. 

Marquette.  Peter  White  Public  Library. 
$165  for  scientific  books  from  club  mem- 
bers. 

250  volumes  from  various  sources. 

Mendon.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Menominee.  Spies  Public  Library.  Building 
and  site,  valued  at  $30,000,  from  Augustus 
Spies. 

$2000  from  city  for  an  eudowment  fund. 

$1142  for  books  from  citizens. 

271  books  from  various  persons. 

Morenci.  Public  Library.  $5000  for  build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 
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Muskegon.  Hackley  Public  Library.  $150,- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  pictures,  a bequest 
from  Charles  H.  Hackley. 

Portland.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Saginaw.  Hoyt  Public  Library.  $660  for 
books  from  four  friends. 

$100  from  Woman’s  Club. 

St.  Joseph.  Public  Library.  $1000  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

MINNESOTA 

Albert  Lea.  Public  Library.  Mission  clock 
from  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  Committee  of 
Albert  Lea  College. 

Alexandria.  Public  Library.  $2000  addi- 
tional from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

■  Two  carbon  prints,  Jeremiah  and  the 

Delphica,  by  Michelangelo,  from  the  Wom- 
an’s Club. 

'Electric  clock  from  Chris  Raiter. 

Bronze  bust  of  Irving  with  pedest.al  from 

H.  A.  Foeller. 

Anoka.  Public  Library.  Statue  of  Minerva, 
clock,  and  portrait  of  Shakespeare  from 
the  Philoleclian  Society. 

Austin.  Carnegie  Public  Library.  Collection 
of  curios  from  Greenland,  Japan  and  China 
from  Consul  James  W.  Davidson. 

Wrought  iron  lamp  for  entrance  from 

senior  class  of  high  school. 

Fergus  Falls.  Public  Library.  Bas  relief  of 
Hiawatha  from  Vernon  A.  Wright. 

Grand  Rapids.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for 
a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Hutchinson.  Public  Library.  Wrought-iron 
andirons  from  the  Ladies’  Art  Society. 

Madison.  Public  Library.  $8000  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Mankato.  Public  Library.  Oil  painting  of 
Andrew  Carnegie  by  Thorp  from  Hon.  J. 
T.  McCleary. 

Mapleton.  Public  Library.  $5000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Minneapolis.  Public  Library.  278  volumes 
from  George  W.  Peavy  relating  to  calen- 
dars of  state  papers  of  Great  Britain. 

53  misce'laneous  volumes,  530  pamphlets 

and  5 Japanese  prints. 

Montevideo.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Morris.  Public  Library.  Clock  from  the 
Mothers’  Club. 

Northfield.  Scoville  Memorial  Library  of 
Carleton  College.  $50  from  an  undesig- 
nated fund. 

■  30  volumes  from  various  sources. 

Bronze  memorial  tablet  of  John  Chan- 
dler Williams  from  his  son,  Rev.  Edward 
M.  Williams. 

Red  Wing.  Carnegie-Lowther  Library. 
Bronze  portrait  bust  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Han- 
cock from  Edmund  D.  Brooks. 

Rochester.  Public  Libi'ary.  $20,000  from 
Mrs.  Walter  Hurlbut  as  an  endowment,  to 


be  known  as  the  “Walter  Hurlburt  book 
fund.” 

St.  Cloud.  Public  Library.  Four  Arundel 
prints  from  the  Ladies’  Reading  Room 
Society. 

St.  Paul.  Minnesota  Historical  Society. 
$1000  bequest  of  Judge  Greenleaf  Clark 
for  endowment. 

Stillwater.  Public  Library.  $10,000  bequest 
from  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Murdock  to  found  the 
Hollis  R.  Murdock  memorial  fund. 

'Young  folks’  library,  edited  by  T.  B. 

Aldrich,  from  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Jenks. 

76  volumes  of  bound  magazines  from 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Torimus. 

Virginia.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Winona.  Free  Library.  Two  paintings  — 
“An  old  Flemish  town,”  by  C.  Warner 
Eaton,  and  “Spring  in  the  Berkshires,”  by 
H.  Bolton  Jones  — from  citizens  of  Winona. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Meridian.  Public  Library.  $15,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Oxford.  Mississippi  State  University.  The 
trustees  announced  on  June  7 that  they  had 
declined  Andrew  Carnegie’s  offer  of  $25,- 
000,  on  the  ground  that  his  condition  of  an 
equal  amount  placed  the  state  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a mendicant. 

University.  University  of  Mississippi.  $25,- 
000  for  library  building  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

MISSOURI 

Albany.  Public  Library.  $2500  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Fulton.  Westminster.  $2075  from  a friend 
for  books  and  equipment. 

Liberty.  William  Jewell  College.  The  li- 
brary of  Rev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  7000 
volumes,  was  bought  for  $3000  and  given 
to  the  college  by  friends. 

Marysville.  Public  Library.  $1500  addi- 
tional from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Parkville.  Park  College  Library.  $50  for 
books  from  Park  College  graduates  in 
Chile  for  the  department  of  history. 

Richmond.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

St.  Louis.  Public  Library.  3500  volumes 
from  various  sources. 

MONTANA 

Anaconda.  Hearst  Free  Library.  $1000  for 
books  from  Mrs.  P.  A.  Hearst. 

85  children’s  books  from  Anaconda 

school  district,  61  books  from  private  citi- 
zens. 

Lewiston.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

NEBRASKA 

McCook.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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Eerlin.  Public  Library.  17  etchings,  copies 
from  the  old  masters,  and  numerous  photo- 
graphic prints,  all  beautifully  mounted  and 
framed,  nine  busts  and  two  reliefs. 

Claremont.  Fiske  Free  Library.  Bust  of 
Beethoven  from  Clarement  Music  Club. 

Durham.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts.  $20,000  for  library  building 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Exeter.  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  $50,000 
for  a library  building;  a bequest  from  Ben- 
jamin P.  Davis. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Camden.  Public  Library.  $10,000  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

East  Orange.  Free  Public  Library.  $20,000 
for  two  buildings  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 
(The  matter  is  now  referred  to  the  city 
council  and  will  doubtless  be  accepted.) 

1257  volumes  from  citizens. 

456  pamphlets,  2926  periodicals,  1721 

newspapers,  90  photographs,  one  fan'  palm 
and  several  works  of  art. 

Elizabeth.  Public  Library  and  Reading 
Room.  $122  for  books  from  Local  Board 
of  Women’s  Clubs. 

$25  for  books  from  Peter  Engenolf. 

Hackensack.  Johnson  Public  Library.  $650 
for  books  from  citizens  of  the  town. 

Jersey  City.  Free  Public  Library.  Collec- 
tion of  minerals,  marine  curios  and  piece  of 
statuary  from  Miss  E.  C.  Ogden. 

Madison.  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  4000 
volumes  from  various  sources. 

New  Brunswick.  Free  Public  Library.  1200 
volumes  from  estate  of  Rev.  A.  A.  Murphy. 

Newark.  Free  Public  Library.  Howard  W. 
Hayes  memorial  collection  of  rare  bronzes, 
porcelains,  rugs,  books,  and  paintings. 

— New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  578  vol- 
umes on  history  from  Samuel  H.  Hunt. 

Plainfield.  Public  Library  and  Reading 
Room.  $100  for  books  from  Mason  W. 
Tyler. 

—Two  window  transparencies  and  $60  for 

two  others. 

362  volumes  from  various  sources. 

Princeton.  Princeton  University  Library. 
$6000  for  administration  and  library  fur- 
nishing from  anonymous  givers. 

6210  volumes  from  sundry  persons. 

NEW  YORK 

Albany.  Neio  York  State  JJbrary.  10,176 
volumes  from  Oct.  i,  1904-Sept.  30,  1905. 

53.309  pamphlets,  257  maps,  410  pictures, 

ar.J  3184  other  gifts  from  Oct.  i,  1904-Sept. 

30,  1905- 

Auburn.  Seymour  Library  Association.  A 
copy  of  William  Gilbert’s  “Treatise  on  the 


loadstone,”  a valuable  book  costing  prob- 
ably several  hundred  dollars. 

Bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of  founder 

of  the  library,  presented  by  Willard  E.  Case. 

Aurora.  Wells  College  Library..  $500  for 
books  from  private  individuals. 

Ballston  Spa.  Public  Library.  $30,000  for 
a building  from  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Knicker- 
backer  and  her  son.  The  village  agreeing 
to  appropriate  $600  yearly  for  maintenance ; 
the  donors  also  agree  to  furnish  an  endow- 
ment. 

Brooklyn.  Public  Library.  437  volumes  for 
the  blind  from  the  Church  of  the  Messiah. 

-7173  volumes  from  Hebrew  Educational 

Society. 

3541  volumes,  300  unbound  volumes, 

3342  pamphlets,  4528  periodicals,  from  va- 
rious donors. 

Canton.  St.  Lawrence  University-Herring 
Library.  162  volumes,  bequest  from  Dr. 
Prello  Cone  relating  to  theology. 

157  volumes  from  All  Souls  Church, 

Brooklyn. 

Ithaca.  Cornell  University  Library.  12,500 
volumes  from  Willard  Fiske  by  bequest,  re- 
lating to  Petrarch,  Dante  and  Iceland. 

456  volumes  from  Andrew  D.  White; 

historical. 

406  volumes  from  the  family  of  George 

C.  Caldwell ; scientific. 

373  volumes  from  T.  F.  Crane ; ro- 
mance, philology. 

5,30  volumes  from  Theodore  Stanton; 

English  literature. 

Jamestown.  James  Prendergast  Free  Library. 
$1000,  a bequest  from  Elial  F.  Hall  in  trust 
to  Mary  E.  Hazeltine  for  the  purchase  of 
such  books  as  in  her  judgment  the  testator 
would  prefer. 

Long  Island  City.  Queensborough  Library. 
$5  from  D.  A.  Ausbacker. 

166  volumes  from  two  friends. 

New  York.  Columbia  University  Library. 
$10,000  for  books  from  anonymous  donor. 

$3500  for  additional  shelving  from 

anonymous  donor. 

15,000  volumes  from  sundry  donors. 

— Public  Library.  1034  volumes  and  3910 
pamphlets  from  various  sources. 

— Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association.  $10,- 
000  from  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Bloomingdale  in 
memory  of  her  husband ; the  income  for  the 
purchase  of  books  on  engineering,  chemis- 
try and  allied  subjects. 

Patchogue.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Poughkeepsie.  Vassar  College  Library.  $800 
for  books  in  English  literature  from  class 
of  1900. 

$300  for  books  in  romance  languages 

from  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  Bowen. 

Schenectady.  Public  Library.  $5000,  a be- 
quest from  Albert  J.  Pitkin. 

Skaneateles.  Skaneateles  Library  Associa- 
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iion.  $icxx)  endowment  fund  from  estate 
of  Joseph  C.  Willets. 

$95  from  various  sources. 

239  volumes  and  41  subscriptions  to  pe- 
riodicals. 

Syracuse.  Syracuse  University  Library. 
$150,000  for  an  endowment  fund  from  per- 
sons desiring  names  withheld,  the  income  to 
be  used  for  both  general  expenses  and 
books. 

Ticonderoga.  Public  Library.  $2000  addi- 
tional from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Walkill.  Public  Library.  $3000,  a bequest 
from  Penelope  Borden  Hamilton. 

Warsaw'.  Public  Library.  $2000  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Wellsville.  Public  Library.  $7500  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

White  Plains.  Public  Library.  $4500  addi- 
tional from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Chapel  Hill.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Library.  $175  from  societies  of  the  univer- 
sity for  recataloging  part  of  library. 

429  volumes  from  various  sources. 

$50,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  condi- 
tional upon  raising  equal  amount. 

Charlotte.  Biddle  University.  $12,500  for 
library  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

— Carnegie  Library.  $100  for  books  from 
performance  of  “Pinafore”  by  school  chil- 
dren. 

$226  from  ladies  for  book  fund. 

448  volumes  merchants  of  the  city,  “to 

the  most  popular  institution.” 

$10,000  additional  from  Andrew  Carne- 
gie for  lecture  room  and  extension  of  stack, 
making  a total  of  $30,000. 

D.'Widson.  Davidson  College.  $20,000  from 
Andrew  Carnegie  for  a library  building  on 
the  usual  conditions. 

Greensboro.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew'  Carnegie. 

Salisbury.  Livingstone  College.  $12,500  for 
library  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fargo.  Fargo  College.  $15,000  for  library 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Fargo.  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 
$18,400  for  library  building  from  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Grand  Forks.  State  University  of  North 
Dakota  Library.  1160  volumes  from  Scan- 
dinavians in  North  Dakota  relating  to  Scan- 
dinavian literature. 

362  volumes  from  North  Dakota  State 

Historical  Society  relating  to  medicine. 

287  volumes  from  Mrs.  John  M.  Coch- 
rane relating  to  history  and  literature. 

OHIO 

Brooklyn.  Public  Library.  $1800  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 


Canton.  Public  Library.  $500  for  children’s- 
books  and  a marble  statue  of  Sappho  by- 
Dupre,  from  Wm.  S.  Hawk. 

Cedarville.  Cedarville  College.  $7500  for  a 
library  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Cincinnati.  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  .Ohio.  458  volumes  and  51  maps- 
relating  to  Civil  War  from  family  of  H.  M. 
Cist. 

^$1000;  the  balance  of  $6000  bequest  from- 

estate  of  Margaret  A.  King. 

369  volumes  from  many  different  donors. 

— Public  Library.  Deeds  to  five  sites  from 
the  city. 

276  books  and  unbound  magazines  from 

Dr.  E.  G.  Betty. 

Cleveland.  Public  Library.  $34  for  books- 
for  the  blind  from  the  library  assistants. 

— — 1354  volumes  relating  to  oriental  litera- 
ture and  folklore  from  John  G.  White. 

Cleveland  FIeights.  Public  Library.  $10,- 
000  for  a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Columbus  Grove.  Public  Library.  $10,000- 
for  a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  _ 

Defiance.  Public  Library.  $4500  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Eaton.  Public  Libra/ry.  $10,000  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Germantown.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for 
a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Marietta.  Marietta  College  Library.  _ $40,000- 
from  Andrew  Carnegie  on  condition  that 
an  equal  sum  be  raised  for  remodelling  the 
present  building  as  a recitation  hall. 

Oeerlin.  Oberlin  College  Library.  _ $125,000- 
from  Andrew  Carnegie,  on  condition  that 
$100,000  be  raised  as  a new  endowment 
fund. 

— • — $1250  endov^'ment  fund  from  friends  of 
the  college. 

$575  from  friends  of  the  college  for 

books  and  general  expenses. 

About  1000  volumes  from  Prof.  A.  A. 

Wright  on  zoology  and  geology. 

Oxford.  Miami  University.  $40,000  from 
Andrew  Carnegie  for  library  if  an  equal 
sum  be  raised.  _ 

Rockport.  Public  Library.  $io,ooo  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Salem.  Public  Library.  $2500  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie,  making  $20,000.^ 

Sandusky.  Sandusky  Library  Association. 
$125  for  books  from  a friend. 

15  volumes  on  genealogy  from  Mozart 

Hallup. 

Springfield.  Warder  Public  Library.  Por- 
trait of  the  late  ex-governor,  Asa  S.  Bush- 
nell,  from  Mrs.  Bushnell. 

Bust  of  Schiller  from  the  German  So- 
ciety of  Springfield. 

Tiffin.  Heidelberg  University.  $25,000  for 
a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Toledo.  Public  Library.  $100,000  for  several 
branch  library  buildings  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. No  action  taken. 
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Warren.  Public  Library.  $7ock)  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Wauseon.  Public  Library.  $500  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Westerville.  Otterbein  Univer.Hty.  $20,000 
from  Andrew  Carnegie  for  library  if  an 
equal  sum  be  raised. 

Wooster.  University  Library.  $35,000  for 
addition  to  building  from  H.  C.  Frick. 

6g8  volumes  from  various- sources. 

Xenia.  Public  Library.  $3500  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Zanesville.  Public  Library.  $50,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

OKLAHOMA 

Sha-wnee.  Public  Library.  $500  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

OREGON 

Dallas.  Public  Library.  $350  from  citizens. 

Eugene.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Forest  Grove.  Pacific  University.  $20,000 
for  library  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Portland.  Library  Association.  $6000  from 
the  directors  for  furnishing  and  renovating 
hitherto  unused  portion  of  library  building. 

'88  volumes  relating  to  medicine  from 

Oregon  Medical  Society. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Cheyney.  Institute  for  Colored  Youth.  $10,- 
000  for  a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Dunmore.  Public  Library.  $15,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Georgetown.  Public  Library.  $6000  for  ? 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Grove  City.  Grove  City  College.  $2000  addi- 
tional from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Haverford.  Library  of  Haverford  College. 
$160  for  books. 

506  volumes  from  various  sources. 

Huntington.  Juniata  College.  $28,000  for 
library  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Oil  City.  Public  Library.  $4000  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Philadelphia.  Girard  College  Library.  47 
volumes  on  architecture  from  Mr.  John  H. 
Converse. 

— Library  of  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia. 4231  volumes  from  289  donors,  on 
medicine. 

— — 8513  pamphlets  and  reprints. 

— Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
$4000  for  books  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

Pittsburgh.  Carnegie  Library.  2056  vol- 
umes, 2169  pamphlets. 

Slatington.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Titusville.  BensOn  Memorial  Library.  $6000 
from  Mrs.  Emerson  to  be  known  as  the 
Charles  F.  Emerson  fund,  the  income  for 
the  purchase  of  books. 

Warren.  Public  Library.  $5000.  endowment 


fund  for  books,  magazines  and  papers  by 
the  will  of  Judge  Lansing  D.  Wetmorc. 

$195  from  several  persons. 

Portrait  of  wife  and  daughter  of  Mr. 

Thomas  Struthers,  founder- of  library,  given 
by  Struthers  estate. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Newport.  People’s  Library.  Building  and 
site  valued  at  $20,000  from  Christopher 
Townsend. 

$8000  from  trustees. 

— • — $6700  endowment  fund  from  Christopher 
Townsend. 

-$5000  from  G.  H.  Norman. 

Pawtucket.  Deborah  Cook  Sayles  Public 
Library,  ys  volumes  of  the  Jesuit  Relations 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Harty. 

Providence.  Broiun  University  Library^ 
$150,000  for  a building  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie, conditional  upon  raising  a like  sum. 

$1000  endovment  fund  from  Samuel  C. 

Eastman  for  books  of  American  poetry. 

igS  volumes  from  Samuel  C.  Eastman 

relating  to  American  poetry. 

1500  volumes  and  3000  pamphlets  relat- 
ing to  natural  history  from  A.  Appleton 
Packard. 

58  letters  written  by  George  William 

Curtis  given  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  O.  Connor- 
Calder. 

— Providence  Athenceum.  $2000  for  an  en- 
dowment fund  for  books  from  Mrs.  Thomas 
P.  Shepard. 

$1200  for  renovating  of  reading  room, 

raised  by  a friend. 

156  volumes  from,  various  sources. 

Mr.  Isaac  C.  Bates  has  had  the  canvas 

copy  of  Stuart’s  portrait  of  Washington  re- 
stored and  the  frame  regilded. 

— Public  Library.  $58,216  for  an  endowment 
fund  from  Charles  C.  Hoskins  estate.  This 
is  in  addition  to  amounts  already  received. 

$328  from  various  sources. 

Westerly.  Memorial  and  Library  Associa- 
tion. Author’s  autograph  Japan  edition  of 
“Paris  known  and  unknown,’’  by  William 
Walton,  10  volumes,  value  $300. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Anderson.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Greenville.  Furman  University.  $15,000  for 
library  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Spartanburg.  Wofford  College  Library. 
$10,000  for  a building  from  the  late  Miss 
Julia  Smith. 

300  volumes  relating  to  French  and  Ger- 
man literature  and  European  travel  from 
students. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Millbank.  Public  Library.  $7000  for  a. 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 
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TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for 
an  endowment  fund  from  Mrs.  Caroline  E. 
Richmond,  the  income  to  be  used  for  young 
people’s  department. 

■ $4000  for  books  from  a number  of  our 

leading  citizens. 

7257  volumes  from  citizens. 

A large  Copley  print.  Sir  Galahad,  sev- 
eral potted  palms  and  ferns,  year’s  sub- 
scription to  eight  magazines,  and  young 
people’s  department  equipped  and  furnished 
by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Richmond. 

$15,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie  for  a 

branch  library  for  negroes. 

Cumberland  Gap.  Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity. $20,000  for  library  building  from  An- 
drew Carnegie. 

Huntington.  Southern  Normal  University. 
Gifts  amounting  to  about  $250. 

Jefferson  City.  Carson  and  Newman  Col- 
lege. $10,000  for  a building  from  Andrew 
Carnegie,  on  condition  that  an  equal  amount 
be  raised. 

300  volumes  from  Capt.  W.  W.  Wood- 
ruff. 

Knoxville.  University  of  Tennessee.  $40,000 
from  Andrew  Carnegie,  if  an  equal  sum  be 
raised. 

Memphis.  Cossitt  Library.  603  volumes,  896 
pamphlets,  730  periodicals  and  98  maps  and 
charts. 

Nashville.  Carnegie  Library.  $35  from  Mr. 
A.  E.  Howell  to  buy  a stereopticon  lantern 
to  be  used  for  children’s  story  hour  and  free 
lectures. 

240  volumes  and  588  pamphlets  from 

\ arious  sources. 

30  volumes  of  classic  stories  for  chil- 
dren. 

— Fisk  University.  $20,000  for  library  build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

TEXAS 

Austin.  University  of  Texas  Library.  $100 
for  books  by  southern  writers  from  Mr.  H. 
P.  Hilliard. 

1350  volumes  from  Miss  Florence  Ral- 
ston Brooke. 

Dallas.  Public  Library.  $500  for  books  from 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Belo,  Sr. 

Galveston.  Rosenberg  Library.  5000  vol- 
umes from  the  City  Library,  given  by  city 
of  Galveston,  and  1300  pamphlets. 

Nacogdoches.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

San  Antonio.  Carnegie  Library.  $55  from 
G.  W.  Brockenridge  for  books. 

$25  from  Mrs.  E.  B.  Chandler  for  chil- 
dren’s books. 

Bronze  bust  of  Dr.  Ferdinand  Huff  by 

his  friends. 

UTAH 

Provo  City.  Free  Public  Library  and  Read- 
ing Room.  1800  volumes  from  citizens. 


Provo  City.  Free  Public  Library  and  Read- 
ing Room.  $63  from  Womans’  Clubs. 

$90  from  entertainments. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Free  Public  Library.  $90,- 
000  building  from  John  Q.  Packard,  who  in 
1900  gave  site  worth  $30,000. 

417  volumes  from  various  sources. 

VERMONT 

Bellows  Falls.  Public  Library.  $15,000  for 
a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Bennington.  Public  Library.  $8000  for  a 
building  by  bequest  from  G.  E.  F.  Dodge, 
of  Nashua. 

Burlington.  Library  of  the  University  of 
Vermont.  Pedestals  of  verd  antique  for 
two  busts. 

Castleton.  Free  Public  Library.  $500  en- 
dowment fund  from  Mrs.  Mason  S.  Stone. 

— — 50  volumes  from  Mrs.  Emma  Gurney. 
Fair  Haven.  Public  Library.  Site  valued  at 

$5000  from  citizens. 

— ■ — $8000  for  building  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

Lunenburg.  Alden  Batch  Memorial  Library. 

Universal  cyclopedia  from  Womans’  Club. 
Lyndonville.  Cobleigh  Public  Library.  $16,- 
500  for  building  from  E.  W.  Cobleigh  and 
$3000  from  estate  of  I.  W.  Sanborn;  the 
building  will  be  completed  this  year. 
Middlebury.  Middlebury  College  Library. 
$1000  for  books  from  Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr. 

1 loo  volumes,  the  library  of  the  late 

Prof.  W.  W.  Eaton,  from  Mrs.  Eaton. 
Northfield.  Norwich  University.  $25,000 
for  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie;  ac- 
cepted May,  1905. 

— — 200  volumes  from  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge. _ 
600  volumes  from  the  library  of  Major 

H.  E.  Alvord. 

A library  of  the  Germanic  languages, 

about  1000  volumes,  from  the  late  Prof. 
Adrian  Scott. 

Rutland.  Public  Library.  $6000  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Shellburne.  Free  Library.  $50  for  books 
from  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb. 

— — 60  volumes  from  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb. 
Shoreham.  Free  Library.  $53  for  books 

from  supper  for  benefit  of  library. 

$72  for  historian’s  history  of  the  world. 

Wilmington.  Public  Library.  $5500  for 
building  from  L.  F.  Pettee. 

Site  valued  at  $1500  from  town. 

VIRGINIA 

Lexington.  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
$50,000  for  a library  building  from  Andrew 
Carnegie  on  condition  that  an  equal  amount 
be  raised. 

Lynchburg.  Public  Library.  $50,000  from 
Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Jones  for  a building  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband ; also  a site.  Mrs. 
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Jones  will  also  give  a maintenance  fund  of 
$50,000. 

■Norfolk.  Public  Library.  51 1 volumes,  ex- 
clusive of  public  documents. 

" $1402  from  various  persons. 

198  volumes  of  bound  newspapers  from 

various  sources. 

Williamsburg.  William  and  Mary  College. 
$20,000  for  library  building  from  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

WASHINGTON 

'Clarkston.  Public  Library.  Mr.  E.  T.  Libby 
'has  given  a lot  for  library  building. 

Pair  Haven.  Public  Library.  $3500  addi- 
tional from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Spokane.  Public  Library.  $10,000  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

■ 25  volumes  from  Robert  Keith;  litera- 

ture. 

Etching  of  Shakespeare  from  Arthur  G. 

Duncomb. 

Portrait  of  Andrew  Carnegie  from  D.  E. 

Fultz. 

Walla  Walla.  Public  Library.  $500  from 
Mr.  Henry  Osterman  for 'books. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Bethany.  Bethany  College.  $20,000  for  a 
library  building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Parkersburg.  Public  Library.  $gooo  addi- 
tional from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

WISCONSIN 

•Appleton.  Lawence  University.  $50,000  for 
a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Arcadia,  Public  Library.  $5000  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Beloit.  Public  Library.  $100  for  books  from 
Daughters  of  American  Revolution. 

$27  from  East  End  Club  for  mechanical 

department. 

Cumberland.  Free  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

‘Durand.  Public  Library.  $7500  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Edgerton.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Elroy.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Evansville.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Almon  Eager. 

Hayward.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Kaukauna.  Public  Library.  $2000  from  An- 
drew Carnegie  for  fixtures  for  building. 

La  Crosse.  Public  Library.  $450  for  furnish- 
ing and  decorating  children’s  room. 

Madison.  Free  Library.  $50  for  children’s 
room  from  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hobbs. 

-8o  volumes  of  eclectic  magazines  from 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Stevens  and  daughters. 

Bust  of  Webster  from  Mrs.  S.  N.  Pin- 

ney. 


Madison.  Free  Library.  Photograph  of 
Roman  Forum  from  Mrs.  Conover. 

— University  of  Wisconsin  Library.  $5000 
from  James  J.  Hill  for  the  development  of 
a library  on  transportation. 

■ Books  valued  at  $800  from  John  Kremer. 

Manitowoc.  Public  Library.  $463  for  books 
from  various  sources. 

$100  from  William  Rahr  Sons  Co.,  to 

open  library  during  hours  6 to  7 as  hereto- 
fore. 

Oshkosh.  Public  Library.  $500  from  Mrs. 
Leander  Choate  for  purchase  of  Pickett  In- 
dian relics. 

Portage.  Public  Library.  $12,500  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Richland  Center.  Public  Library.  $10,000 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Ripon.  Public  Library.  $2000  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

— Ripon  College.  $12,000  for  a building  from 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

Stoughton.  Public  Library.  $10,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Watertown.  Public  Library.  $20,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Wausau.  Free  Public  Library.  Site  from 
Hon.  Walter  D.  Alexander;  valued  at 
$6000. 

$25,000  for  a building  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

Wauwatosa.  Public  Library.  $6000  for  ad- 
dition to  library  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

WYOMING 

Green  River.  Public  Library.  $20,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

CANADA 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

New  Westminster.  Public  Library.  $2000 
additional  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Victoria.  Public  Library.  $2415  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

ONTARIO 

Belleville.  Public  Library.  $10,000  from 
H.  Carby. 

Collingwood.  Public  Library.  $2000  addi- 
tional from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Lucknow.  Public  Library.  $7500  for  a build- 
ing from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Niagara  Falls.  Public  Library.  $12,500  for 
a building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 

St.  Thomas.  Public  Library.  $2000  addi- 
tional from  .A.ndrew  Carnegie. 

Sarnia.  Public  Library.  $5000  additional 
from  Andrew  Carnegie,  making  $20,000. 

Strathcona.  Public  Library.  $10,000  from 
Lord  Strathcona  on  the  completion  of  a 
building. 

Woodstock.  Public  Library.  $20,000  for  a 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie. 


SUMMARY  BY  STATES  OF  GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  TO  LIBRARIES,  JANUARY  i,  1905,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1905 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY  TRAINING 

By  Mary  W.  Plummer,  Henry  E.  Legler,  J.  C.  Dana,  Eleanor  Roper,  Grace  Rose, 
Isabel  E.  Lord,  W.  C.  Kimball,  A.  S.  Root 


'^HE  committee  on  library  training,  con- 
tinued at  the  Niagara  Conference  in 
order  to  report  to  the  Association  at  the  1905 
conference,  on  standards  for  schools  of  li- 
brary training,  made  its  report  at  Portland 
and  was  discharged.  Another  committee  was 
formed,  according  to  recommendations  made 
at  Niagara,  and  this  committee,  composed 
of  one  member  of  a state  library  commis- 
sion, one  library  trustee,  one  librarian  of 
a college  library,  one  librarian  of  a public 
library,  one  member  of  the  faculty  of  a 
library  school,  and  three  graduates  of  library 
schools  engaged  in  library  work,  presents 
the  following  report : 

It  seemed  wise  to  the  committee,  meeting 
at  Atlantic  City  in  March,  to  take  the  tentative 
report  on  standards  presented  at  Portland  as 
a basis  for  its  work,  for  two  reasons.  One, 
that  it  had  already,  as  a reprint,  been  sent 
out  to  schools  and  librarians  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin Free  Library  Commission,  and  the  other, 
that  the  commissions  had  seemed  to  look 
upon  the  standards  suggested  as  desirable. 
It  was  decided,  however,  to  use  only  that 
part  of  the  report  which  referred  to  schools, 
and,  for  the  present,  to  suggest  no  standards 
or  regulations  for  apprentice  classes  and  cor- 
respondence courses ; also  to  rearrange  the 
matter  in  more  convenient  form. 

This  being  done,  so  that  under  the  head- 
ing “Winter  schools”  and  “Summer  schools” 
the  recommendations  of  1905  were  grouped 
under  the  subheads  “Entrance  requirements,” 
“Instruction,”  “Tests  and  credentials,”  and 
“Subjects  of  instruction,”  these  recommenda- 
tions were  sent  out  to  the  present  committee 
to  be  adopted  or  rejected  or  modified. 

The  comments  of  the  committee  were  tab- 
ulated, and  where  no  expression  was  made 
on  a given  point,  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  that  meant  approval,  or  at  least  not  dis- 
approval, of  the  recommendation  on  that 


subject  formulated  the  year  before.  This 
gave  a majority  vote  to  the  following  recomi- 
mendations : 

WINTER  SCHOOLS 

1.  Entrance  requirements: 

Three  years  beyond  the  high  school  prepa- 
ration ; or,  an  entrance  examination  in  his- 
tory, literature,  language  and  economics. 

2.  Instruction : 

a.  At  least  one-third  of  the  instructors 

to  have  been  trained  in  and  gradu- 
ated from  a recognized  library 
school. 

b.  At  least  one-third  of  the  instructors 

to  be  experienced  in  other  libraries 
than  those  connected  with  the 
school. 

c.  Some  of  the  instructors  to  have  li- 

brary duties. 

d.  One  instructor  to  every  ten  students 

in  laboratory  work. 

e.  At  least  one-sixth  of  the  students’ 

time  to  be  given  to  practical  library 
work  under  supervision. 

3.  Tests  and  credentials. 

The  giving  of  a certificate  or  diploma  at  the 
^end  of  the  course,  which  shall  certify  to  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  course,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  tests,  but  not  to  fitness  for 
library  work. 

4.  Subjects  to  be  taught: 

Classification.  Decimal 

Expansive. 

Cataloging.  Classed 

Dictionary. 

Library  economy.  Accession-work 
Shelf-listing 
Loan  systems 
Binding  and  rebinding 
Supplies  and  statistics 
Order  work. 

Reference-work,  lectures  and  problems. 
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Bibliography,  Trade. 

Book-selection. 

The  majority  test  of  the  recommendations 
produced  a set  almost  exactly  like  those  of 
last  year,  as  will  be  seen ; and  these  recom- 
mendations were  sent  to  the  following 
schools,  or  departments : 

1.  New  York  State; 

2.  Pratt  Institute; 

3.  Drexel  Institute; 

4.  Illinois  University; 

5.  Carnegie  School  for  Children’s  Libra- 
rians ; 

6.  Simmons  College; 

7.  Western  Reserve; 

8.  Southern  Library  School ; 

9.  Wisconsin  Library  School; 

10.  Indiana; 

11.  Syracuse  University; 

making  in  all  ii  sources  of  instruction  giving 
a winter  curriculum. 

Entrance  requirements.  Of  the  eleven,  nine 
require  at  least  three  years  beyond  high 
school  work,  or  an  examination.  Two  of 
these  nine  (Indiana  and  Carnegie)  do  not 
examine  in  languages,  and  two  which  have 
not  examined  in  economics  will  probably  do 
so  this  year  in  response  to  the  committee’s 
recommendation.  One  of  the  other  two 
(Syracuse)  admits  on  high  school  prepara- 
tion, taking  the  high  school  certificate,  and 
one  (Wisconsin)  expects  to  add  a month  of 
practical  library  work  to  this  requirement. 

Instruction.  In  regard  to  instruction,  all 
the  schools  but  one  (Syracuse)  meet  the 
first  two  recommendations,  as  to  the  instruct- 
ors being  graduates  of  recognized  library 
schools  and  experienced  in  other  libraries. 
The  exception  has  one  instructor  in  five  (not 
a graduate)  from  a recognized  library  school, 
the  remainder  being  of  its  own  training.  It 
has  one  instructor  with  public  library  ex- 
perience, the  remainder  knowing  of  other 
libraries  only  through  visits. 

All  the  schools  report  some  instructors 
with  library  duties;  all  observe  the  propor- 
tion of  one  instructor  to  every  ten  students 
for  laboratory  work. 

Three  (New  York  State,  Syracuse  [accord- 
ing to  its  catalog]  and  Indiana)  fail  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  one-sixth  of  the  students’ 
time  to  be  spent  in  practical  library  work. 


One  (Indiana)  reporting  one-tenth  will  meet 
the  requirement  another  year. 

Tests  and  credentials.  There  are  two  ex- 
ceptions to  the  certificate  and  diploma  require- 
ment, both  in  the  interests  of  greater  care, 
however;  one  school  (Simmons)  granting  its 
certificate  only  after  three  months  of  ap- 
proved work  in  some  library,  and  one  (Car- 
negie) certifying  to  fitness  for  a definite  div- 
ision of  library  work,  since  it  is  a specializ- 
ing school. 

Minimum  number  of  subjects  taught. 
Three  schools  (Simmons,  Wisconsin  and 
Western  Reserve)  do  not  yet  give  classed 
cataloging,  and  two  report  that  they  do  not 
teach  the  Expansive  classification  (one,  at 
least,  “with  any  thoroughness,’’  to  use  its 
own  words).  Otherwise,  the  requirements 
as  to  subjects  seem  to  be  more  than  met. 

On  the  whole,  the  committee  feels  that  this 
is  a good  showing. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

As  to  the  recommendations  of  1905  for  sum- 
mer schools,  they  were  adopted  almost  as  they 
stood  by  the  present  committee,  the  majority 
agreeing  as  to  the  entrance  requirement, 
which  was  stated  as  follows : 

A paid  position  as  librarian  or  assistant,  or 
a definite  written  appointment  to  the  same. 

Instruction. 

a.  The  committee  with  no  exception 
agreed  to  the  recommendation  that  there 
should  be  at  least  one  instructor  trained  in  a 
recognized  library  school,  and  with  one  ex- 
ception only,  that  there  should  be 

b.  at  least  two  instructors  with  experi- 
ence in  other  libraries  than  that  connected 
with  the  school.  The  excepting  member 
wished  all  instructors  to  have  had  experience 
in  a small  library. 

c.  It  was  unanimous  in  recommending 
at  least  one  instructor  to  every  fifteen  stu- 
dents. 

d.  The  recommendation  of  the  propor- 
tion of  one-fourth  practical  work  was  ac- 
cepted by  a majority. 

Tests  and  credentials.  Five  out  of  eight 
voted  for  the  pass-card,  stating  subjects, 
rather  than  the  certificate,  and  the  three 
others  agreed  that  the  certificate  should  state 
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plainly  that  the  course  completed  was  a sum- 
mer school  course. 

Minimum  number  of  subjects.  The  com- 
mittee, with  one  exception,  agreed  as  to  the 
list  of  subjects  recommended  in  1905,  the  ex- 
ception not  being  prepared  to  discuss  the 
question. 

The  recommendations  of  the  majority  were 
sent  to  the  following  summer  schools; 

New  York  State. 

Chautauqua. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

New  Jersey. 

Washington,  with  the  following  results : 

All  the  schools  except  two  (New  Jersey 
and  Washington)  have  of  their  own  accord, 
by  their  own  judgment,  adopted  the  recom- 
mended entrance  requirement,  one,  however, 
exempting  such  people  as  volunteer  unpaid 
workers  such  as  college  settlement  people, 
an  obviously  just  exception. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  schools  which  have 
not  adopted  this  recommendation  may  see 
their  way  to  do  so  another  year,  as  history 
shows  that  the  others  have  found  it  expe- 
dient. 

The  two  requirements  as  to  instruction, 
“a”  and  “c,”  are  met  by  all  the  schools  but 
Washington,  which  has  not  reported  on  this 
point;  “b,”  requiring  at  least  two  instruc- 
tors with  experience  gained  in  other  libraries, 
was  met  by  all  but  three  (New  Jersey,  Iowa, 
and  Washington),  two  of  which  did  not  re- 
ply at  all  on  this  point,  though  the  commit- 
tee believes  in  one  case  this  was  simply  an 
oversight,  and  that  it  does  meet  the  recom- 
mendation. 

“d”  in  regard  to  one-fourth  practical  work 
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for  beginners  (i.^.,  persons  under  appoint- 
ment) is  observed  by  three  schools,  and  two 
others  will  require  this  proportion  this  sum- 
mer. One  school  (Chautauqua,  per  M.  E. 
Robbins)  as  a reason  for  not  doing  so  states 
that  theory  is  what  the  inexperienced  stu- 
dent needs,  as  practice  will  come  afterward, 
and  another  (Wisconsin)  dissents,  because  it 
does  not  admit  beginners  (i.e.,  persons  with- 
out experience),  requiring  all  to  secure  some 
experience  before  coming. 

Tests  and  credentials.  All  the  schools 
meet  the  recommendation  that  their  creden- 
tials show  the  course  to  be  a summer  school 
course. 

Subjects.  All  the  schools  give  instruction 
in  the  recommended  list  of  subjects,  the 
New  York  State  School,  however,  devoting 
each  year  to  a specified  subject,  leaving  the 
general  course  to  Chautauqua. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  committee  would 
have  to  set  its  recommendations  still  higher,  if 
it  wishes  to  prove  any  school  appreciably 
below  standard.  Even  a school  which  be- 
gins with  the  impression  that  a high  standard 
will  frighten  students  away,  comes  gradually 
to  see  that  instead  of  this  it  attracts  a more 
desirable  class  of  students,  and  so  by  de- 
grees the  school  raises  its  own  requirements. 
The  only  hopeless  source  of  training  is  the 
one  that  cannot  see  any  difference  between 
itself  and  others,  even  when  the  differences 
are  pointed  out.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
enough  good  schools,  in  accredited  hands, 
may  spring  up  to  do  away  with  the  chances 
of  success  for  poor  ones. 

The  committee  hopes  to  present  next  year 
a statistical  showing  of  all  organized  sources 
of  library  training,  tabulated  in  such  a way 
as  to  form  a convenient  pamphlet  for  refer- 
ence. 
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THE  PROCEEDINGS 

Narkagansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  Saturday,  June  30  to  Friday,  July  6,  1906 


FIRST  SESSION 

<Ball  Room,  Mathewson  House,  Saturday 
afternoon,  June  30) 

The  first  general  session  of  the  Narragan- 
sett  Pier  Conference  was  called  to  order  by 
the  president,  Frank  P.  Hill,  at  2.30  o’clock. 

The  President:  As  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  I declare  the 
Twenty-eighth  Conference  open  and  ready 
for  business.  As  we  meet  in  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  it  is  quite  prcyper  that  the  first 
day  should  be  “Rhode  Island  Day,”  and  it  is 
quite  as  appropriate  that  we  ask  a librarian 
from  that  state  to  preside  at  this  first  meet- 
ing. Therefore  I have  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing to  you  Mr.  Harry  L.  Koopman,  librarian 
of  Brown  University,  as  chairman  for  the 
afternoon.  {Applause.) 

Mr.  Koopman  : Ladies  and  gentlemen, 

clothed  with  this  brief  but  not  little  author- 
ity, I have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  Honorable  Frederick  H.  Jackson, 
who  will  address  you  in  behalf  of  the  state 
-of  Rhode  Island.  {Applause.) 

Lieut. -Gov.  Jackson  : Mr.  Chairman  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  pleasing  duty 
to  welcome  you  to  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  plantations.  I believe  there 
"have  been  but  three  meetings  of  your  associ- 
ation in  New  England.  Consequently  we  feel 
flattered  to  have  this  assembly  of  earnest 
and  gifted  men  and  women  gathered  in  our 
state.  You  can  readily  understand  why  we 
should  feel  aggrieved  were  you  to  measure 
the  degree  and  the  heartiness  of  our  welcome 
by  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  with 
which  our  little  state  is  fettered.  So  as  we 
■stand  here  upon  the  shore  looking  to  our 
farthest  horizon  we  look  eastward  and  assure 
you  that  all  is  yours,  and  we  trust  that  the 
sea,  the  sky  and  the  air  may  conspire  with 
■our  little  commonwealth  in  our  welcome  to 
you,  so  that  the  days  that  you  are  with  us 


may  be  days  full  of  profit  and  joy  and  fel- 
lowship long  to  be  remembered,  and  so  com- 
plete as  to  make  you  forget  anything  that 
may  be  lacking  in  our  hospitality.  Through 
the  munificence  of  some  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Rhode  Island  we  have,  in  our 
state,  libraries  that  might  well  be  the  pride  of 
any  municipality  or  community.  Generation 
after  generation  will  have  cause  to  bless  the 
names  of  Brown,  Hazard,  Sayles,  Hale,  Har- 
ris, Rogers  and  Wilcox.  Nevertheless,  we 
look  with  anticipation  as  the  direct  out- 
growth of  this  meeting,  to  a new  and  deep- 
ening interest  in  libraries  for  the  smaller 
towns  and  rural  communities  in  our  state. 
With  the  rapid  influx  of  foreigners  no 
greater  safeguard  to  American  ideals  could 
possibly  be  reared  than  the  multiplication  of 
libraries  throughout  the  state,  managed  under 
such  auspices  as  shall  be  best  calculated  to 
awaken  an  interest  .in  a higher  and  more 
wholesome  sort  of  literature  than  now  finds 
its  way  into  the  homes  of  the  common  people. 
In  all  that  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion nothing  is  of  higher  importance  than  the 
cultivation  of  a love  for  good  literature  among 
the  people  in  general,  and  that  is  what  libra- 
ries can  and  must  do.  It  must  be  their  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  the  nation 
and  the  perpetuity  of  its  institutions.  Inas- 
much as  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,  I hope  you  may  be  blessed  in  your 
meeting  here  far  beyond  your  farthest  an- 
ticipations and  ambitions,  because  of  the 
inspiration  and  impetus  to  needed  effort 
throughout  Rhode  Island  which  your  coming 
may  arouse.  Again  welcome  to  Rhode  Island. 
{Applause.) 

Mr.  Koopman  : I now  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  you  Rowland  G.  Hazard,  Esq., 
of  Peace  Dale,  who  will  speak  to  you  in  be- 
half of  the  local  committee.  {Applause.) 

Mr.  Hazard:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I have  hastened  home  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  you  how  glad  South  Kings- 
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‘Ion  is  to  welcome  this  society.  In  coming 
from  New  York  yesterday  on  a very  crowded 
train  ■ — as  some  of  you  did  also  — I had  to 
sit  with  an  Irishman,  one  of  the  “common 
people”  who  form  the  sinew  of  this  common- 
wealth and  of  all  the  other  commonwealths. 
He  was  afflicted  with  curiosity  on  two  points, 
and  he  incessantly  demanded  to  know,  first, 
when  we  should  reach  Long  Island,  and, 
second,  “What  makes  this  crowd?”  His  sec- 
ond point  was  the  most  difficult  one,  for  I 
assured  him  that  Long  Island  was  to  be  seen 
from  the  car  window  and  pointed  it  out.  He 
was  greatly  disappointed,  but  he  admitted 
that  that  answered  his  first  question.  His 
second  one,  however,  stayed  by  him  and  he 
■offered  two  suggestions.  First,  he  said 
“I  have  it.  It’s  them  Christian  Scientists 
going  to  Boston.”  (Laughter.) 

But  he  soon  weakened  on  that,  for  I told 
him  that  I didn’t  think  it  looked  like  it. 
Then  his  eye  fell  upon  a group  — I think  there 
were  six  ladies  in  the  group,  and  they  occu- 
pied three  seats;  but  in  that  group  there  was 
also  a man.  How  he  was  seated  you  may 
imagine  for  yourselves ; but  it  was  a very 
crowded  train.  This  gentleman  was  a very 
communicative  individual,  and  he  gave  out 
information  freely  and  continuously  to  the 
ladies.  The  Irishman’s  observant  eye  fell  upon 
him  and  he  offered  a suggestion,  tie  said : 
“If  it  wasn’t  so  far  East  I should  believe  that 
he  was  a Mormon  elder.”  (Laughter.) 

The  Narragansett  country,  to  which  I have 
the  honor  of  welcoming  you,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  settled  parts  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  New  England  coast.  This  part  of  the 
state  has,  particularly,  a habit  of  welcoming 
strangers,  and  it  has  had  this  habit  for 
many  years.  We  have  welcomed  strangers 
of  all  sorts  among  the  feathered  tribes.  There 
was  heard  here  three  years  ago,  for  the 
first  time  in  Rhode  Island,  the  note  of  the 
■cardinal  bird.  I dare  say  you  all  know  the 
cardinal  bird.  I notice  that  the  libraries  show 
the  pictures  of  the  cardinal  bird  in  some  parts 
of  this  countr)^,  and  he  is  sometimes  shown  in 
New  England  by  mistake,  because  only  his 
note  is  heard  here.  For  it  is  not  the  cardinal 
bird  that  we  have  welcomed,  it  is  the  great 
Carolina  wren  who,  according  to  Nuttall, 
rejoices  more  particularly  to  imitate  the  car- 


dinal bird  than  any  of  the  birds  in  his  reper- 
toire. We  had  the  cardinal  bird  by  grace  of 
the  Carolina  wren  three  years  ago  through 
a whole  season.  And  so  we  welcomed  that 
stranger.  Then  among  the  flow'ers  that  grow 
here  we  have  only  to  point  out  to  you  the 
flower  which  is  just  beginning  to  bud,  grow- 
ing upon  the  sandy  shores  of  our  ponds,  the 
sabatia,  that  beautiful  flower  that  comes 
from  the  South,  this  being  its  northern  limit. 
And  upon  the  hills  in  the  country  south  of 
us  there  are  the  rhododendrons  growing  in 
as  full  profusion  as  upon  any  mountainside 
in  Carolina.  So  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
welcoming  strangers  of  the  bird  and  flower 
tribes ; but  you,  coming  as  the  harbingers  of 
the  season,  are  doubly  welcome.  It  is  with 
real  feeling  that  I utter  the  sentiment  which 
I know'  prevails  throughout  this  region  in 
welcoming  you  to  South  Kingston.  (A[<- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Koopman  ; I stand  here  now  a repre- 
sentative of  the  librarians  of  Rhode  Island, 
but  not  to  make  a speech.  I have  been  asked 
several  times  by  reporters  for  a copy  of  my 
address  on  this  occasion.  I avoided  them 
as  best  I could,  and  now  I am  going  to  tell 
you  why  I cannot  make  a speech  at  this 
time.  I had  two  very  good  speeches,  but 
they  have  both  been  taken  away  from  me. 
(Laughter.)  When  I first  heard  that  I was 
to  appear  before  you  at  this  time  I thought 
it  would  be  a good  idea  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress giving  you  something  of  the  history 
and  description  of  Rhode  Island  libraries,  and 
so  I wrote  an  address  that  I thought  would 
be  very  interesting  and  would  not  have  taken 
more  than  an  hour  to  deliver,  but  some  of  my 
friends  heard  of  it  and  asked  to  see  it,  and 
they  straightway  sent  it  to  the  printer  and  so 
I was  robbed  of  that  speech.*  And  for  my 
other  speech,  a few  days  ago  the  Rhode 
Island  librarians  met  and  coached  me.  They 
said,  “All  that  is  wanted  of  you  is  not  to 
make  a speech,  but  simply  to  give  them  a 
warm  welcome.”  I came  dow^m  here  yester- 
day and  I found  that  the  w'eather  had  got  in 
ahead  of  me  (laughter),  and  there  was  no 
one  left  here  who  would  be  willing  to  listen 
to  a warm  welcome. 


*See  ‘‘Library  progress  in  Rhode  Island/^  p.  10. 
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But  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to 
just  a few  points  which  may  be  of  interest. 
One  is  the  name  of  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island.  A few  of  you  in  Providence  the 
other  day  saw  a letter  written  by  Roger  Wil- 
liams 241  years  ago,  in  which  he  gives  the 
meaning  of  the  words  “Rhode  Island.”  You 
can  still  read  it  in  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library,  in  his  handwriting.  He  says, 
“Rhode  Island  is  an  i.sle  of  roses”  — a 
beautiful  name,  and  those  of  you  who  have 
taken  a ride  on  the  Sea  View  Railroad  or 
have  wandered  along  our  byways  will  realize 
how  appropriate  it  is  this  month,  and  as  next 
June  comes  around  and  finds  you  somewhere 
else,  and  succeeding  years  come  with  their 
train  of  roses,  I hope  they  will  remind  you 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  then  you  will  remember, 
I trust,  how  glad  we  all  were  to  see  you, 
what  a good  time  you  had  at  Narragansett 
Pier  and  how  much  profit  you  derived  from 
this  Narragansett  Pier  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association. 

Just  one  more  point.  Not  all  the  visitors 
within  hearing  this  afternoon  may  realize 
that  not  every  state  in  the  Union  is  able  to 
entertain  so  large  a company  of  guests  as 
now  come  to  our  American  Library  Associa- 
tion meetings;  but  Rhode  Island  is  fortunate 
in  having  two  summer  resorts  where  you  can 
be  entertained.  One  of  them  is  this  one,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Narragansett  country, 
and  the  other  is  at  the  extreme  southwest 
point  of  the  state.  When  we  met  together 
to  decide  where  we  should  invite  you,  no 
sooner  was  the  other  place  mentioned  than 
we  all  said,  “That  is  entirely  superfluous 
this  year.  If  they  go  to  Narragansett  Pier 
they  can  do  both,”  and  so,  ladies  and  gentle- 
m.en,  while  you  have  now  met  at  Narragan- 
sett Pier,  I invite  you  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  to  “Watch  Hill!”  (Applause.) 

The  President:  It  is  a pleasant  duty  for 
me  to  acknowledge  in  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion the  greeting  which  has  come  to  us  and 
our  sincere  appreciation  of  it,  and  to  thank 
our  friends  for  the  very  kind  words  which 
they  have  spoken — ^you.  Governor  Jackson, 
for  making  us  feel  at  home;  and  you,  Mr. 
Koopman,  for  bringing  us  into  your  state; 
and  you,  Mr.  Hazard,  as  representing  the 
committee  which  has  borne  the  burden  and 


heat  of  preparation,  for  the  completeness  of 
your  arrangements.  (Applause.)  With  sucb 
an  auspicious  opening  it  seems  to  me  that  the- 
sessions  ought  to  be  productive  of  lasting- 
benefit  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Hill  then  delivered  the 


president's  address  : one  phase  of  librarv 

DEVELOPMENT 

(See  p.  3.) 

The  secretary  read  a letter  to  Mr.  Hill' 
from  Henry  R.  Tedder,  of  the  Athenaeum, 
Library,  London,  regretting  his  enforced  ab- 
sence from  the  meeting,  and  saying:  “I  do- 
not  think  it  is  of  any  use  sending  you  a 
written  paper,  as  the  only  value  or  interest 
in  whatever  remarks  I have  to  make  would’ 
be  in  its  personal  character,  not  reproducible 
in  a written  essay,  so  that  I beg  you  will 
excuse  this  omission.  I assure  you  that  I 
wish  you  and  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion every  success  and  happiness.” 

The  secretary  read  also  the  following  let- 
ter from  Dr.  A.  S.  Steenberg,  of  Horsens,. 
Denmark ; 

I send  the  best  wishes  for  the  28th  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. I trust  that  the  meeting  will  bring  the 
American  library  work  a large  step  onward' 
on  its  glorious  progress. 

I feel  very  glad  for  having  many  friends 
present  at  the  meeting,  friends  who  through 
years  have  helped  me  in  my  work.  It  will  in- 
terest thern  to  hear,  I am  sure,  that  also  in- 
Denmark  the  library  movement  is  going  for- 
ward. 

Last  year  we  have  had  a renewal  of  the 
work  for  school  libraries  (both  pupils’  and' 
teachers’)  ; we  have  begun  to  work  for  sol- 
diers’ libraries;  and,  what  I think  the  most 
important  thing,  we  have  got  a library  asso- 
ciation. 

The  work  for  children’s  libraries  has  not 
the  same  form  in  Denmark  as  in  America. 
We  have  no  library  buildings  with  reading- 
rooms  for  children,  and  we  have  very  few 
trained  librarians.  We  therefore  had  to  give- 
the  work  over  to  the  school.  It  is  the  munici- 
palities who  own  the  libraries  (in  Denmark 
the  public  school  is  municipal),  and  the  state 
gives  grants  to  the  libraries,  not  exceeding 
the  sum  which  the  municipality  itself  spends- 
on  the  library.  The  state  library  commission 
distributes  the  grants  to  the  libraries  and 
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gives  advice  and  instruction  to  them.  I have 
M'ritten  a small  book,  “The  school  and  the 
library,”  which  has  been  sent  to  all  schools  in 
Denmark,  and  to  many  schools  in  Norway 
and  Sweden  also ; in  this  I have  tried  to  show 
how  reading  can  best  be  connected  with  the 
other  work  of  the  school,  and  have  given  rules 
for  the  management  of  the  library. 

Because  with  us  it  is  the  school  which  man- 
ages the  children’s  libraries,  it  is  of  the  greater 
importance  that  the  teacher  himself  be  fond 
of  books  and  well  informed  about  reading. 
Last  year  the  state  resolved  to  give  grants  to 
the  teachers’  libraries;  the  library  commis- 
sion helps  these  libraries  just  as  it  helps  the 
children’s  libraries ; and  I have  for  some  years 
given  lectures  on  books,  reading  and  library 
work  on  the  normal  schools. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  a movement 
for  using  a part  of  the  time,  during  which  the 
young  men  get  their  training  as  soldiers  (in 
our  country  ail  healthy  young  men  must  go 
in  for  soldiers  and  are  trained  during  six  or 
12  months)  to  forward  their  enlightenment. 
The  library  commission  has  got  to  distribute 
grants  to  soldiers’  libraries,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  libraries. 

The  good  old  truth  about  “strength  in 
union”  has  at  last  taken  hold  on  the  Danish 
librarians.  They  have  formed  an  association: 
“Danmarks  Folkebogsamlinger”  (the  popular 
libraries  of  Denmark).  The  "first  result  of 
the  union  was  that  the  libraries  got  a discount 
of  25  per  cent,  on  all  new  books.  Then  the 
association  published  in  May  the  first  number 
of  the  first  Danish  library  journal,  Bogsam- 
lingsbladet.  On  the  program  of  the  associa- 
tion stands  the  development  of  a system  of 
travelling  libraries  and  the  founding  of  more 
reading-rooms  in  connection  with  the  lending 
libraries.  But  besides  all  this,  the  association 
will,  I am  sure,  create  a love  for  the  library 
work  — and  a hope  for  its  future  in  those  peo- 
ple who,  spread  overThe  country,  have  -worked 
for  the  libraries  and  have  felt  very  oftenfoow 
difficult  it  is  to  work  separately,  when  you 
wish  to  bring  fonvard  a new  movement. 

Surely  our  library  work  is  then  advancing, 
although  in  a slow  pace.  And  for  our  work 
we  also  in  the  future  will  go  to  our  American 
colleagues  for  models  and  for  help. 

The  president  announced 

TELLERS  OF  ELECTION 

as  Arthur  L.  Bailey  and  J.  T.  Jennings;  and  a 
COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

as  Dr.  J.  H.  Canfield,  Miss  Anne  Wallace, 
Miss  Katharine  L.  Sharp. 


The  secretary  presented  the 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ; 

{See  Transactions  of  Council.) 

first  summarizing  the  business  transacted  at 
the  two  interim  meetings  of  Council,  held  at 
Lake  Placid,  Sept.  25-30,  1905,  and  at  At- 
lantic City,  March  10,  1906.*  For  the  two 
sessions  of  Council  held  at  Narragansett  Pier 
there  were  reported  selection  of  place  of  1907 
meeting  as  Asheville,  N.  C.,  with  acknowledg- 
ment of  invitations  from  Virginia;  nomina- 
tions (with  announcement  that  ticket  would 
include  any  supplementary  nominations  sent 
in  signed  by  five  members)  ; appointment  of 
Council  committee  to  report  on  A.  L.  A. 
district  meetings;  and  action  taken  regarding 
library  post,  “A.  L.  A.  catalog”  five-yearly 
supplement,  and  report  of  the  delegates  to 
copyright  conferences. 

The  President:  No  action  being  necessary, 
this  report  will  simply  be  considered  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Association. 

We  will  now  listen  for  a moment  to  Mr. 
Hazard,  who  did  not  give  us  quite  light 
enough  on  the  subject  of  the  library  here  at 
Narragansett. 

Mr.  Hazard  ; If  you  will  allow  me  to  add 
a word  that  I intended  to  say  before,  Mr. 
President,  there  were  two  of  us  who  started 
out  from  Peace  Dale  this  afternoon  upon 
missions  somewhat  dissimilar — one  to  inves- 
tigate a colony  of  gypsy  moths  which  has 
taken  up  its  residence  in  our  neighboring 
village  of  Wakefield;  the  other,  myself,  who 
came  down  here  to  investigate  very  much 
the  same  thing,  an  army  of  bookworms  who 
have  invaded  Narragansett  Pier.  {Laugh- 
ter.) But  we  have  no  idea  of  extermina- 
tion in  regard  to  the  bookworms  — ■ we  believe 
in  bookworms,  and  we  have  evidence  of  that 
belief  in  the  establishment  long  ago,  in  the 
year  1854,  of  our  little  library  at  Peace  Dale. 
It  is  still  a very  modest  little  library,  and 
we  would  like  very  much  to  welcome  every 
member  of  this  conference  to  the  library  at 
Peace  Dale.  We  hope  you  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  opportunities  as  you  may 

*(For  transactions  of  Council  at  these  interim 
meetings,  see  Library  Journal,  Nov.,  1905,  p.  862; 
April,  1906,  p.  176.) 
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have  to  visit  us,  to  give  us  your  ideas,  tell 
us  what  we  need,  and  to  look  us  over.  At 
all  events,  you  shall  have  a very  hearty  wel- 
come, Thank  you  again.  {Applause.) 

.T.  I.  Wyer  read  the 

secretary’s  report 

The  secretary’s  report  will  cover  certain 
matters  of  interest  to  the  Association  at  large 
which  do  not  naturally  fall  within  the  prov- 
ince of  any  of  the  regular  committees  or 
officers : 

Amendments  to  constitution  and  hy-lazvs 

At  the  Portland  Conference  of  1905  the 
Council  voted  and  the  Association  in  joint 
meeting  approved  the  amendment  to  section 
12  of  the  constitution  by  adding  thereto  the 
words,  “It  shall  have  authority  to  include  in 
the  publications  of  the  Association  so  much 
of  the  program,  notices,  circulars  and  proceed- 
ings of  affiliated  associations  as  it  may  deem 
advisable.’’  Similarly  section  17  was  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  words  “It  may  by  two- 
thirds  vote  upon  suitable  conditions  affiliate 
with  the  American  Library  Association  oth^r 
organizations  kindred  in  purpose.” 

In  accordance  with  section  26  of  the  consti- 
tution these  amendments  must  be  approved 
by  the  Association  in  open  session  at  two 
successive  meetings,  and  they  will,  therefore, 
be  presented  for  final  adoption  at  the  pres- 
ent conference. 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is  to 
facilitate  mutually  satisfactory  affiliation  with 
associations  and  societies  of  national  scope 
having  related  aims  and  work,  and  upon  their 
final  ratification  by  the  present  conference 
the  executive  board  will  be  able  to  act  form- 
ally and  distinctly  upon  the  applications  now 
before  it  from  the  League  of  Library  Com- 
missions and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Libraries.  Should  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  America  be  disposed  to  make  sim- 
ilar overtures  for  affiliation  the  relation  will 
assuredly  be  welcomed. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  board  held 
in  Atlantic  City,  N,  J.,  March  10,  1906,  the 
board  recommended  to  the  Council  an  amend- 
ment to  section  i of  the  by-laws  by  inserting 
after  the  word  “January”  t’ne  words  “save  that 


for  the  first  year  the  dues  for  individuals  shall 
be  $3.  Any  person  renewing  membership  shall 
pay  all  arrears  of  dues  or  dues  required  from 
new  members.”  This  recommendation  was 
duly  adopted  by  the  Council  and  the  by-laws 
thus  formally  amended.  The  effect  of  this 
action  is  to  create  an  entrance  fee  of  $i  for 
new  members.  It  does  not  change  the 
annual  dues  of  the  Association,  which  are  $2 
per  year  as  heretofore.  It  will  not  affect  in 
any  way  the  sum  paid  by  any  member  of  the 
Association  who  joined  before  June  i,  1906, 
or  who  maintains  regular  membership  year 
after  year.  The  executive  board  and  Council 
considered  it  a wise  step  as  encouraging  con- 
tinuity of  membership,  and  in  adopting  the 
change  the  American  Library  Association  is 
but  following  the  practice  and  policy  com- 
mon to  nearly  all  associations  similar  to  our 
own.  It  was  felt  that  continuance  of  mem- 
bership is  a professional  duty  which  may 
not  unreasonably  be  expected  from  all  library 
workers ; and  as  ample  notice  was  given  of 
the  amendment  before  it  went  into  effect 
abundant  opportunity  was  afforded  to  forestall 
its  provision.  Twice  within  the  past  year  the 
executive  board  have  considered  a proposi- 
tion brought  before  it  to  increase  the  annual 
dues  to  $3,  and  upon  each  occasion  have 
refused  to  take  the  step  as  tending  to  dis- 
courage regular  membership  among  thb  rank 
and  file  of  the  library  profession. 

Representation  at  Liege  Conference 

The  Association  was  represented  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  M.  Gayley,  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  Mr.  P.  L.  Phillips,  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  at  an  international  con- 
ference held  at  Liege  in  August,  1905,  to 
consider  the  systematic  reproduction  of  val- 
uable manuscripts. 

Copyright  revision 

During  the  past  fifteen  months  three  impor- 
tant conferences  have  been  held  (the  initiative 
coming  from  the  Librarian  of  Congress)  look- 
ing toward  an  harmonious  codification,  with 
necessary  revisions,  of  our  inconsistent 
American  copyright  laws.  These  meetings 
have  been  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
various  interests  concerned,  chiefly  the  pub- 
lishers, authors,  and  printing  trades.  Libra- 
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ries  have  been  affected  chiefly  in  the  pro- 
visions touching  importation  of  books  from 
other  countries,  a matter  of  much  greater 
importance  to  all  libraries  than  is  realized 
by  those  who  do  not  buy  foreign  books  at 
first  hand.  The  whole  question  is  one  so 
complicated  that  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand it  thoroughly  without  careful  study.  It 
is  of  interest  to  this  Association  to  know 
that  library  interests  have  been  represented 
and  safeguarded  throughout  by  two  delegates 
appointed  and  instructed  by  the  Council,  to 
whom  the  Association  is  greatly  indebted  for 
a vast  deal  of  good  service  in  securing  results 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  executive 
board  and  Council  of  the  Association.  The 
resulting  bill,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
congressional  committee  on  patents,  has  not 
failed  of  considerable  opposition  among  indi- 
vidual librarians,  which  has  been  presented 
at  public  hearings  before  the  committee 
within  the  present  month.  It  cannot  become 
law  at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  so 
that  no  change  in  the  present  importation 
statute  will  occur  before  next  winter. 

Membership 

The  number  of  members  in  good  standing 
at  the  close  of  business  June  14,  1906,  was 
1841.  This  is  the  largest  number  that  the 
membership  roll  of  the  Association  has  ever 
carried.  The  growth  during  the  past  four 
years  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures, 
showing  the  number  of  new  members  re- 
ceived during  the  last  four  years,  ending 
May  31  : 


1903  

1904  

1905  

1906  

As  the  total  number  of  members  enrolled 
during  the  30  years’  life  of  the  Association 
has  been  3844,  it  appears  that  one-fourth  of 
them  has  been  added  in  the  last  4 years. 

Several  causes  contribute  to  the  very  grati- 
fying and  unusual  increase  during  the  past 
year. 

I.  The  efforts  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee, w'hich  while  they  have  been  primarily 
directed  towards  the  securing  of  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  permanent  headquarters 
have  also  brought  before  several  thousand 


library  W’orkers  in  the  country  who  are  not 
now  members  of  the  Association,  the  import- 
ance and  professional  obligation  of  joining. 

2.  An  eastern  conference,  widely  adver 
tised  in  advance,  and  following  two  distam 
meetings,  has  attracted  many  new  members. 

3.  The  action  of  the  executive  board  in 
establishing  an  entrance  fee  of  $i  on  June  i, 
1906,  has  without  doubt  resulted  in  hastening 
the  action  of  many  librarians  who  wished  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  old  rate  before  the 
date  on  which  the  new  one  became  effective. 

4.  The  secretary’s  office  has  given  more  at- 
tention than  usual  to  the  names  of  those  who 
have  allowed  their  membership  to  lapse ; and 
especially  to  enrolling  the  students  in  library 
schools,  and  those  who  have  just  come  into 
library  work,  or  who  have  been  promoted 
from  assistantships  to  independent  positions 
and  on  that  account  feel  the  increased  pro- 
priety of  membership  in  the  American  Libra- 
ry Association. 

5.  The  executive  board  has  made  member- 
ship more  attractive  by  arranging  during  the 
past  year  to  send  the  Booklist  free  to  all 
members. 

While  the  new  members  for  the  past  year 
have  included  a fair  number  of  libraries  as 
institutions,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  feei 
that  there  should  be  a further  and  very  con- 
siderable increase  in  library  memberships,  and 
it  is  earnestly  urged  that  all  librarians  whose 
institutions  are  not  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion should  make  a special  effort  to  induce 
them  to  become  so.  It  is  encouraging  to 
report  that  several  state  library  associations 
and  two  library  schools  have  become  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Library  Association 
within  the  past  two  years.  It  is  hoped  that 
more  local  associations,  all  of  which  are  more 
or  less  directly  offshoots  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  will  feel  that  the  small 
annual  sum  necessary  to  carry  an  American 
Library  Association  membership  is  an  ap- 
propriate and  commendable  charge  upon  their 
funds,  and  is  but  an  inadequate  though  fitting 
recognition  of  the  parent  association  and  its 
increasingly  useful  work  for  American 
libraries. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  indi- 
cate briefly  just  what  significance  attaches 
to  membership  in  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. Considered  merely  as  a quid  pro  quo, 
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it  offers  in  return  for  the  annual  fee  of  $2 
the  volume  containing  the  “Papers  and  pro- 
ceedings” of  the  annual  meeting;  the  Hand- 
book, the  completest  current  directory  of 
American  library  work  and  workers ; the 
A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  a useful  and  authori- 
tative guide  to  what  to  buy  and  how  to  buy 
it.  Its  chiefest  significance,  however,  is  far 
other  and  more  than  the  mere  matter  of 
value  received.  If  the  American  Library 
Association  has  done  or  is  now  doing 
anything  for  American  librarians,  with  a 
small  and  slowly  growing  membership  and 
consequently  a very  slender  and  inconsider- 
able income,  it  can  surely  do  immeasurably 
more  when  it  has  at  its  back  what  is  en- 
tirely possible  — a steady  membership  of  from 
three  to  five  thousand  library  workers.  A.  L.  A. 
membership,  then,  means  holding  up  the  hands 
of  the  chiefest  library  organization  in  the 
land,  enabling  it  to  accomplish  for  all  of  us, 
through  the  strength  of  union  and  co-opera- 
tion and  in  a dozen  useful  lines  of  work 
which  are  crying  to  be  done,  what  none  of 
us,  singly,  could  even  attempt.  The  bare 
mention  of  the  library  fields,  white  for  har- 
vest, leads  naturally  to  the  next  topic  to 
which  your  attention  is  called,  namely, 

I Permanent  headquarters 

For  30  years,  since  its  organization  until  , 
the  present  moment,  the  business  and  admin- 
istrative work  of  this  Association  — the  work 
of  its  treasurer,  its  secretary,  its  recorder,  the 
trustees  of  its  permanent  funds,  and  to  a 
great  degree  the  administration  of  its  most 
considerable  business  enterprise  — the  work 
of  the  Publishing  Board  — all  these  have  been 
done  as  a labor  of  love,  in  most  cases  abso- 
lutely without  money  remuneration,  and  when 
payment  in  money  has  been  made  it  has  been 
always  so  nominal  a matter  as  to  be  practi- 
cally a negligible  quantity,  entirely  incom- 
mensurate with  the  worth  of  the  service  per- 
formed. Money  cannot  measure  the  worth 
of  such  distinguished  and  conscientious  ser- 
vice as  has  been  rendered  to  the  American 
Library  Association  in  its  formative  period 
and  often  at  distinct  personal  sacrifice  as 
president,  e.g.,  by  Justin  Winsor,  who  was 
eleven  times  elected  to  its  highest  office;  by 
Dr.  Hill  and  Dr.  Dewey,  who  together 
served  for  24  years  as  secretary;  by  Mr.  Carr 


and  Mr.  Jones,  whose  joint  services  as  treas- 
urer cover  17  years;  or  by  Mr.  Fletcher  and 
Mr.  Soule  in  their  years  of  service  on  the  Pub- 
lishing Board  and  endowment  fund.  Within 
the  past  five  or  six  years,  however,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  various  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation offices  has  grown  so  that  it  is  not 
only  impossible  for  busy  men  to  live  up  to 
the  manifold  opportunities,  abundant  on 
every  hand,  but  it  is  almost  unjust  to  the 
active  officers  and  quite  unjust  to  the  Associ- 
ation to  ask  them  to  assume  these  consider- 
able and  steadily  increasing  obligations. 

The  Publishing  Board  now  finds  itself  a 
full  fledged  publishing  concern  employing  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  The  trustees  of  the  en- 
dowment fund  are  asked  to  invest,  take  care 
of  and  keep  books  for  a sum  of  about  $110,000. 
The  normal  annual  income  of  the  Associa- 
tion from  all  sources  is  now  about  $8000  per 
annum.  The  volunteer  service  of  the  treas- 
urer has  grown  to  a laborious  routine  in  one 
state;  the  constantly  enlarging  work  of  the 
secretary’s  office  has  been  carried  on  in  an- 
other and  sometimes  a distant  state ; the  Pub- 
lishing Board  has  its  offices  still  elsewhere. 
The  work  of  all  suffers  from  lack  of  cen- 
tralization, and  it  has  become  apparent  that 
the  business  affairs  alone  of  the  Association 
need  a permanent  headquarters,  not  to  men- 
tion the  inspirational,  instructional  and  mis- 
sionary opportunities  of  an  ideal  library  head- 
quarters such  as  were  outlined  in  the  library 
journals  a few  3^ears  ago. 

It  has  been  hoped  that  some  generous  ben- 
efactor would  come  forward  with  a gift  suf- 
ficient to  inaugurate  the  ideal  plan,  and  it 
seems  only  a reasonable  belief  that  a real 
national  library  headquarters  in  the  broadest, 
deepest  sense,  realizing  to  the  full  the  cer- 
tain and  suggested  possibilities,  would  render 
a large  return  on  any  endowment,  in  increased 
library  efficiency  throughout  the  land.  It 
would  seem  that  a liberal  gift  specifically  de- 
voted to  advancing  the  standard  of  adminis- 
tration and  esprit  de  corps  within  the  four 
walls  of  our  libraries  is  but  a rational  com- 
plement of  that  generosity  which  has  provided 
the  buildings  themselves.  However,  no  such 
gift  has  been  forthcoming,  and  believing  that 
the  Lord  helps  those  that  help  themselves, 
about  15  months  ago  your  executive  board 
employed  a field  agent  and  appointed  a com- 
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•mittee  on  ways  and  means  to  provide  funds 
for  the  consolidation  and  conduct  of  at  least 
the  most  pressing  of  the  Association’s  busi- 
ness functions  under  one  roof  and  manage- 
ment at  some  metropolitan  point.  The  report 
of  this  committee  on  ways  and  means  will 
be  presented  at  a later  session  of  this  confer- 
ence, and  will  be  heard  with  interest  by  all 
those  who  have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of 
^the  American  Library  Association. 

This  brief  statement  of  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  needs  of  the  Association 
for  permanent  headquarters  is  made  so  that 
the  Association  may  be  fully  informed  as  to 
the  reasons  for  the  present  effort  to  secure 
them.  It  is  not  in  place  here  to  discuss 
plans  for  them  in  any  detail.  If  it  appears 
that  sufficient  funds  are  available,  the  execu- 
tive board  will  work  out  carefully  the  many 
important  and  difficult  arrangements  as  to 
scope,  organization  and  administration,  And 
in  definitely  turning  our  back  upon  the  old 
regime  of  loyal  and  earnest  work  by  those 
who  have  loved  our  Association,  believed 


heartily  in  its  purpose  and  given  of  their  best 
time  and  strength  to  its  upbuilding,  the  ex- 
ecutive board  and  the  Association  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  for  it  is  a fact,  that 
there  are  some  qualities  and  assets  far  more 
fruitful  and  significant  than  mere  money  in 
the  successful  conduct  of  the  best  work  of 
an  association  like  our  own.  There  must 
be  no  hint  of  commercialization  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association.  If  permanent  head- 
quarters are  to  become  a reality  they  will 
succeed  in  just  the  measure  and  to  exactly 
the  extent  that  the  old  spirit  which  has 
prompted  and  inspired  the  best  work  done 
for  the  American  Library  Association  during 
the  past  30  years  shall  be  found  in  those 
who  may  be  chosen  to  administer  the  new 
American  Library  Association.  It  will  still 
be  a high-minded  and  devoted  personnel 
which  will  outweigh  all  funds  or  endowments. 

Voted,  that  the  report  be  accepted  and 
placed  on  file. 

Gardner  M.  Jones  presented  the 


TREASURI;R’s  REPORT 

Balance  on  hand.  Jan.  i,  1905  (Portland  Conference,  p.  126) $1628.17 

Receipts,  Jan.-Dee.,  1905 

Fees  from  annual  members  : 


P'rom  I member  for  1903 

“ 85  ‘ 

' “ 1904 

“ 1064  ‘ 

‘ “ 1905 

“ 127  “ 

‘ “ 1906 

1277  members  at  $2.00 2554.00 

From  I member  for  1906,  on  account i.oo 

Fees  from  library  members: 

From  2 libraries  for  1904 

“ 30  “ “ 1905 

“ 7 “ “ 1906 


39  libraries  at  $5.00 195.00 


Life  memberships : 

Nina  E.  Browne,  T.  Franklin  Currier,  Mary  A.  Keach,  3 at  $25.00.  . . . 7S-00 

Registration  of  non-members  for  Portland  and  Alaska  excursion,  21  at  $5.00. . 105.00 

From  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  contributions  from  15  persons 1550.00 

From  trustees  of  tbe  Endow'ment  Fund  for  expenses  of  Committee  on  Book- 
binding  50.00 

National  Association  of  State  Libraries,  their  proportion  of  cost  of  their 

proceedings,  including  500  extras 70.50 

.Interest  on  current  deposits  at  Merchants  National  Bank,  Salem 31-54 


$6260.21 
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Payments,  Jan.-Dee.,  1905 


Proceedings,  St.  Louis  Conference : 

Feb.  22.  Helen  E.  Haines,  preparation  of  index 10.00 

Mar.  I.  Publishers'  Weekly,  printing,  binding,  and  delivery 1238.92 

“ I.  “ “ reprints 12.65 

Apr.  4.  “ “ “ ; 11.75 

May  18.  “ “ postage 5.00 


Proceedings,  Portland  Conference; 

Oct.  17.  Publishers’  Weekly,  reprints 20.25 

“ 17.  Helen  E.  Haines,  preparing  index 10.00 

“ 30.  Publishers’  Weekly,  printing,  binding,  and  delivery 1110.62 

Nov.  24.  “ “ postage  and  telegram 1.82 

“ 24.  “ “ extras  for  National  Association  of  State 

Libraries 35-So 

“ 24.  Publishers’  Weekly,  reprints 15.88 


1194.07- 


Stenographer 

Aug.  26.  Charles  LI.  Bailey,  reporting  Portland  Conference 150.00. 

Handbook : 

Oct.  16.  Jacob  North  & Co 149.10 

Secretary’s  salary : 

Apr.  17.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  $50.00;  June  12,  $75.00;  Sept.  13,  $50.00;  Dec. 

18,  $75.00 250.0O' 

Secretary’s  and  conference  expenses : 

Mar.  13.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  preliminary  announcements,  stationery,  post- 
age, etc 50.37 

Apr.  17.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  stenographer,  envelopes,  etc 24.50 

“ 17.,  F.  W.  Faxon,  travel  announeement  and  postage 4i-SO 

May  26.  E.  C.  Hovey,  stamped  envelopes,  etc ■. 76.61 

June  12.  H.  M.  Hight,  printing 5.50 

“ 12.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  petty  expenses , 12.25 

“ 18.  Wright  & Potter  Printing  Co.,  final  announcements 19-75 

July  8.  Nygren  & Hedeen,  signs 10.50' 

“ 8.  John  P.  Morton  & Co.,  programs  and  advanee  attendance 

register 39-8o 

“ 8.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  postage,  stenographer,  etc 3105 

Sept.  13.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  printing  letter  heads,  postage,  etc 25.40 

“ 13.  E.  C.  Hovey,  sundries 10.03 

Oct.  30.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  postage,  stenographer,  etc 44-85 

Nov.  24.  Wright  & Potter  Printing  Co.,  cireulars  and  envelopes 69.75 

“ 24.  T.  W.  Koch,  illustrated  programs  and  lantern.  38.75 

Dec.  18.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  express,  postage,  and  stenographer 17  58 

“ 28.  Wright  & Potter  Printing  Co.,  cireular  and  envelopes 63.35 

“ 28.  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  postage  and  express 4.62 


586.16- 

Treasurer’s  expenses': 

Feb.  22.  Newcomb  & Gauss,  circulars 2.25 

Apr.  4.  Gardner  M.  Jones,  envelopes  and  postage 32.50 

Jtme  12.  Library  Bureau,  Boston,  slips i.'/o 

“ 12.  Raymond  & Whitcomb  Co.,  travel  expenses,  Portland  and 

return 141.00 

“ 18.  Gardner  M.  Jones,  clerical  assistance,  etc 27.90 

Aug.  4.  Gardner  M.  Jones,  balance  expenses  attending  conference....  46.00 

Oct.  17.  Gardner  M.  Jones,  stamped  envelopes 42.80 

Dec.  28.  Gardner  M.  Jones,  clerical  assistance,  postage,  etc 39.91 

“ 28  Newcomb  & Gauss,  bills  and  envelopes 9.50 

“ 28.  Newcomb  & Gauss,  delinquent  notices 2.50 


$346.06' 
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Committee  on  Bookbuying : 

Feb.  22.  J.  C.  Dana,  postage  and  express 3.58 

“ 22.  Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  mailing  bulletins 13-35 

“ 22.  Baker  Printing  Co.,  bulletins.  No.  g,  10,  ii 13-95 

Mar.  13.  Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  mailing  bulletins 13-35 

Apr.  4.  Baker  Printing  Co.,  bulletins.  No.  12,  13,  14 12.50 

“ 4.  Baker  Printing  Co.,  bulletin.  No.  15 4.75 

“ 4.  Leader  Printing  Co.,  bulletin.  No.  16 7.50 

“ 4.  J.  C.  Dana,  express  and  postage 3.12 

4.  New  York  Public  Library,  postage  and  express 2.48 

May  18.  J.  C.  Dana,  postage  and  express 2.17 

June  12.  Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  mailing  bulletins 44-54 

“ 12.  B.  C.  Steiner,  travelling  expenses 10.00 

Aug.  4.  Baker  Printing  Co.,  bulletins.  No.  17,  18 23.50 

“ 4.  Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  mailing  bulletins I4-44 

" 4.  J.  C.  Dana,  postage  and  express 6.17 

“ 4.  New  York  Public  Library,  postage .82 

Oct.  17.  Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  mailing  bulletins 16.13 

Dec.  28.  Baker  Printing  Co.,  bulletin.  No.  19 12.50 

" 28.  J.  C.  Dana,  postage  and  express 2.62 


$207.47 

Committees,  Sections,  etc. : 

Mar.  13.  F.  P.  Hill,  expenses,  travel  committee 12.00 

Apr.  4.  C.  F.  Williams,  reports,  committee  on  library  administration.  13.50 

Alay  18.  Snow  & Farnham,  circulars  and  envelopes,  reporter  gifts  and 

bequests ig.28 

Aug.  26.  P'.  W.  Faxon,  printing,  postage,  etc.,  travel  committee 46.26 

Sept.  15.  E.  C.  Hovey,  travelling  expenses,  travel  committee 42.55 

Dec.  2.  E.  C.  Hovey,  stenographer,  postage,  etc.,  ways  and  means 

committee 23.36 

“ 2.  E.  C.  Hovey,  travelling  expenses,  travel  committee 24.35 


181.30 

4342.48 


Trustees  of  the  endowment  fund : 

Life  memberships  for  investment 100.00 

Refund  on  account  registration  for  excursions  to  individuals  who  could  not  go.  20.00 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1905 ; 

New  England  Trust  Co 27.10 

A'lerchants  National  Bank,  Salem 231.07 

“ “ “ “ Savings  Dept 1534-56 

Cash 5,00 


1797.73 

$6260.21 


The  number  of  members  in  good  standing  on 
Dec.  31,  1905,  was  as  follows: 


Honorary  members 9 

Perpetual  member i 

Life  fellows 2 

Life  members 45 

Annual  members 1162 

Library  members 34 


1253 


The  count  of  annual  and  library  members 
includes  only  those  who  had  paid  for  1905, 
or,  in  advance,  for  1906. 

During  the  year  1905,  258  new  members 
joined  the  Association,  and  9 members  died. 

In  conformity  with  custom,  this  report 
covers  the  calendar  year  1905,  but  in  order 
that  members  may  understand  the  present 
financial  condition  of  the  Association,  a fur- 
ther statement  is  necessary. 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  from  Jan.  i 
to  June  23,  1906,  were  as  follows: 


Receipts: 

Dues  $3308.00 

Life  memberships 225.00 

Ways  and  means  committee 1180.00 

Interest  37-6s 


$4750.65 


Payments: 

Secretary’s  salary $50.00 

Secretary’s  and  conference  expenses.  199.87 

Treasurer’s  expenses 32-95 

Committee  on  book  buying 101.22 

Committees,  sections,  etc 180.14 

Assistant  secretary 975-48 

Trustees  of  the  endowment  fund...  225.00 


$1764.66 


The  balance  on  hand  June  23  is  $4783.72. 

The  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
for  the  3^ear  1905-06  amount  to  $2484. 
This  includes  the  salary  of  the  assistant  sec- 
retary to  August  I,  but  makes  no  allowance 
for  further  payments  on  headquarters  ac- 
count. Some  of  the  other  items  are  likely  to 
exceed  the  estimates. 

I thank  the  members  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  for  the  honor  they  have 
conferred  upon  me  by  electing  me  treasurer 
of  the  Association  for  the  past  nine  years. 
The  work  has  been  agreeable,  but  it  has  in- 
creased so  as  to  be  burdensome,  and  I must 
now  ask  to  be  relieved  from  further  service. 

Gardner  M.  Jones,  Treasurer. 


The  following  account  of  audit  was  ap- 
pended : 


These  aecounts  have  been  duly  audited  and 
found  to  be  correct,  the  proper  vouchers  be- 
ing shown. 


S.  W.  Foss, 

Drew  B.  Hall, 
Theodosia  E.  Macurdy, 


Finance 

Committee. 


Voted,  That  the  report  be  accepted  and 
placed  on  file. 


Necrology 

1.  Rache  Berry  (A.  L.  A.  no.  3185,  1904) 
died  March  24,  1905.  Miss  Berry  was  born 
March  i,  1853.  In  the  fall  of  1902  she,  with 
two  friends,  started  the  McCook  (Nebraska) 


Public  Library,  and  she  devoted  all  her  time 
and  attention  to  the  same  until  the  time  of  her 
death.  She  was  a trustee  of  the  library  and 
president  of  the  Nebraska  State  Library  Asso- 
ciation, having  been  elected  to  that  office  in 
October,  1903.'  She  attended  the  St.  Louis 
conference. 

2.  John  Clarkson  Houghton  (A.  L.  A.  no. 
161,  1878)  died  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  July  26,  1905. 
He  was  bom  in  Lynn  July  i,  1823,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Lynn  and  at 
Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham.  He  was  for 
six  years  a teacher  and  for  22  years  in  the 
shoe  business,  both  in  his  native  city.  He 
served  on  the  common  council  and  in  the  state 
legislature,  and  was  for  10  years  a member  of 
the  school  committee.  On  the  organization  of 
the  Lynn  Public  Librarjq  in  1862,  Mr.  Hough- 
ton was  chosen  a trustee,  holding  this  position 
until  his  election  as  librarian  in  1877.  On 
June  I,  1904,  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health  due  to  his  advancing  years.  In  all  he 
gave  42  years  of  consecutive  service  to  the  in- 
stitution. He  was  a vice-president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Library  Club  for  the  year  1891-2. 

Library  Journal,  August,  1905. 

3.  Sophia  A.  Mery  (A.  L.  A.  no.  1877, 
1899)  died  Sept.  10,  1905,  in  Lakeside  Hos- 
pital, Cleveland,  Ohio,  after  an  illness  of  two 
years.  Miss  Mery  was  a graduate  of  the  To- 
ledo High  School  in  1892.  After  teaching 
several  years  in  the  public  schools,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1898,  she  was  appointed  assistant  in  the 
juvenile  department  of  the  Toledo  Public  Li- 
brary, and  a year  and  a half  later  was  placed 
in  charge.  In  August,  1903,  Miss  Mery  took 
her  vacation  preparatory  to  a year  at  the  Pratt 
Institute  Library  School,  a leave  of  absence 
having  been  granted  by  the  library  board,  but 
failing  health  prevented  her  carrying  out  the 
plan. 

4.  Leonard  Dwight  Carver  (A.  L.  A.  no. 
1C08,  1892)  died  in  Augusta,  Me.,  Sept.  16, 
1905.  Mr.  Carver  was  born  in  Lagrange,  Me., 
Jan.  26,  1841.  He  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon school,  and  was  fitting  for  college  at 
Foxcroft  Academy  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out.  He  at  once  enlisted  in  the  Second  Maine 
regiment,  and  took  part  in  every  engagement 
until  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  in  1863. 
He  then  resumed  his  studies  and  graduated 
from  Colby  College  in  1868.  He  taught  school 
for  six  years  and  then  studied  law,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1876.  He  practiced  law 
in  Waterville,  Me.,  from  1876  to  1890,  when 
he  was  appointed  state  librarian.  In  1892  he 
joined  the  A.  L.  A.  and  attended  many  of  its 
conferences.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Libraries,  serving  as  its  president  and  upon 
its  committees.  He  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
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the  Maine  Library  Commission  and_  a friend 
and  adviser  of  the  state  library  association. 

— Library  Journal,  October,  1905. 

5.  James  Read  Chadwick,  M.D.  (A,  L.  A. 
no.  1877),  was  found  dead  outside  his 
summer  residence  at  Chocorua,  N.  H.,  early 
in  the  morning  of  Sept.  24,  1905.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  fell  from  the  piazza  roof  some 
time  during  the  night.  Dr.  Chadwick  was 
born  in  Boston,  Nov.  2,  1844.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1865  and  from  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1871.  After  two 
years  of  study  in  Europe  he  returned  to  Bos- 
ton and  began  the  practice  of  his  _ specialty, 
gynecology,  in  which  he  soon  gained  high 
distinction.  He  was  instrumental  in  founding 
the  American  Gynecological  Society  in  1876 
and  was  its  secretary  for  six  years.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  society  in  1897.  Dr. 
Chadwick  was  an  ardent  booklover,  and  in 
187s  founded  the  Boston  Medical  Library, 
which  is  a monument  to  his  foresight,  his  en- 
ergy, and  his  devotion  to  the  science  of  medi- 
cine. He  was  its  librarian  from  its  founding 
to  Ins  death.  In  1904  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Association  of  Medical  Librarians.  He 
was  also  a life  member  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

—Library  Journal,  Nov.,  1905;  Boston  Transcript, 
Sept.  25,  1905. 

6.  William  Phineas  Upham  (A.  L.  A.  no. 
107,  1877)  died  at  his  home  in  Newtonville, 
Mass.,  Nov.  23,  1905.  Mr.  Upham  was  born 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  Jan.  19,  1836.  His  father 
was  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  W.  Upham,  au- 
thor of  the  standard  history  of  Salem  w’itch- 
craft,  and  his  mother  was  a sister  of  Dr.  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1856,  then  studied  law' 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Essex  county  bar. 
He  seldom  appeared  in  the  courts,  but  did 
much  w'ork  in  examining  titles  and  was  fre- 
quently consulted  by  other  lawyers  because 
of  his  exhaustless  fund  of  information  about 
the  early  settlers  of  the  county.  He  wrote 
many  pamphlets  and  articles  on  local  his- 
torical and  genealogical  matters,  and  is  said 
to  have  furnished  most  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  his  father’s  history  of  Salem  witch- 
craft. He  was  librarian  of  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute from  1869  to  1888,  and  a life  member  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  and  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Al- 
though he  attended  but  one  conference  of  the 
A L.  A.  (Boston,  1879)  and  was  probably 
know'n  to  few  of  its  members,  he  showed  his 
interest  in  its  work  by  maintaining  continuous 
membership  by  the  paj'ment  of  annual  dues 
since  his  joining  in  1877. 

— Boston  Transcript,  Nov.  25,  1905. 

7.  Edward  Browne  Hunt  (A.  L.  A.  no. 
1980,  1900)  died  suddenly  on  the  train  from 


Boston  to  Dedham  on  Feb.  9,  1906.  Mr.  Hunt 
was  born  in  Sudbury,  Mass.,  Feb.  19,  1855. 
He  was  a graduate  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School  and  of  Harvard  College,  class  of  1878. 
From  1878  to  1881  he  was  an  instructor  at  a 
private  school  in  Newburyport,  Mass.  Later 
he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Hon.  R.  J.  C. 
Walker,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  afterwards 
served  Mr.  Walker  as  his  private  secretary 
in  Washington.  Mr.  Hunt  entered  the  service 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  June  i,  1883,  as 
an  assistant  in  the  catalog  department,  and 
by  successive  promotions  he  became  chief  of 
tire  department  on  Feb.  i,  1900.  His  entire 
service  covered  nearly  23  years.  His  natural 
qualifications  and  his  exact  and  scholarly 
methods  made  him  one  of  the  most  valuable 
members  of  the  staff. 

— Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
March,  1906. 

8.  Richard  J.  Blackwell  (A.  L.  A.  no.  1433, 
1896)  died  at  his  home  in  London,  Ontario, 
Canada,  March  19,  1906.  He  was  51  years  of 
age  and  spent  almost  his  entire  life  in  Lon- 
don, w'here  he  was  well  known.  For  many 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  book  business, 
and  when  the  public  library  was  opened  in 
1895  he  was  appointed  librarian. 

— London  {Ont.')  Advertiser,  March  19,  1906. 

9 Weston  Flint  (A.  L.  A.  no.  156,  1878) 
died  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  April 
6,  1906.  Mr.  Flint  was  born  in  Pike,  Wyom- 
ing county,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  1835.  In  1838  he 
graduated  from  Alfred  Academy,  and  in  i860 
from  Union  College.  After  teaching  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  he  went  to  St. 
Louis  in  connection  with  the  hospital  service 
of  the  army.  From  1866  to  1869  he  was  at- 
torney for  claims  in  St.  Louis  and  active  in 
state  politics.  Later  he  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Daily  Tribune  and 
organized  the  second  board  of  the  state  geo- 
logical survey,  of  which  he  w'as  secretary. 
From  1871  to  1874  lie  was  U.  S.  consul  to 
Chin  Kiang,  China,  returning  to  engage  in 
literary  w'ork,  lecturing,  and  the  study  of  law. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878.  From 
1877  to  1887  he  was  librarian  of  the  scientific 
library  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  and  in  1889 
he  was  appointed  statistician  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  having  in  charge  the 
1893  report  on  the  libraries  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  On  Sept.  29,  1898,  he 
was  appointed  librarian  of  the  newly  or.gan- 
ized  Washington  (D.  C.)  Free  Public  Library 
(now'  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Li- 
brary). This  position  he  resigned  in  June, 
1904.  He  was  a member  of  many  associa- 
tions and  a life  member  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

— Library  Journal,  May,  1906. 

Charles  C.  Soule  read  the 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  ENDOWMENT  FUND^  FROM  DAT}J  OF  LAST  REPORT, 
MAY  31,  1905,  TO  JUNE  I,  I906 

CASH  ACCOUNT 


1905,  June  I. 

“ 12. 

“ 24. 

“ 29. 

July  8. 
Sept.  15. 
Dec.  2& 
“ 29. 

1906,  Tan.  3. 

“ 3. 

“ 16. 

Feb.  15. 

Mar.  2. 
“ 2. 

Apr.  10. 

May  15. 

“ 31. 

June  I. 
" I. 
I. 


1905,  June 


Sept.  13. 

“ 13- 

Oct.  5. 
a- 

“ 12. 

“ 27. 

Dec.  I. 
“ 14- 

1906,  Jan.  16. 
Feb.  8. 
“ 9- 

“ 10. 

“ 19 

“ 23. 

“ 28. 

Apr.  3. 

May  15. 
“ IS- 
June  I. 

((  T 


14- 

IS- 

IS- 

19- 

20. 


Receipts 


Balance  brought  over $5985.07 

Life  memberships,  T.  F.  Currier  and  M.  A.  Keach 50.00 

Interest  on  Watson  mortgage 62.50 

Interest  International  Trust  Co.,  on  deposit  to  June  i,  1905.  47.26 

Interest  of  Am.  Tel.  & Tel.  bonds  (Carnegie  Fund) 100.00 

Life  membership,  N.  E.  Browne 25.00 

Interest  on  Watson  mortgage 62.50 

Interest  International  Trust  Co.,  on  deposit  to  Dec.  i S6.27 

Interest  Union  Trust  Co.  to  date  (Carnegie  Fund) 2410.77 

Principal  Carnegie  Fund,  withdrawn  from  Union  Trust  Co.  95,175.00 

Interest  Am.  Tel.  & Tel.  bonds  (Carnegie  Fund) 100.00 

Life  memberships,  L.  M.  Hooper,  A.  G.  Chandler,  T.  L. 

Montgomery,  FI.  Tutt,  W.  J.  James 125.00 

Interest  on  Mo.  Pac.  bonds  (Carnegie  Fund) 37S-00 

Interest  on  Seabord  Air  Line  bonds 200.00 

Life  memberships,  J.  Ritchie,  Jr.,  M.  E.  Ahern,  C.  B. 

Tillinghast 75-00 

Interest  Cleveland  Term,  & Valley  R.  R.  Co.  bonds 300.00 

Life  membership,  G.  L.  Hinckley 25.00 

Interest  to  date,  Int.  Trust  Co 85.71 

Interest  Chelsea  Savings  Bank  to  April  15 41.20 

Interest  Brookline  Savings  Bank  to  Jan.  8 49-72 


$105,351.00 

Payments 

To  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board $1000.00 

Typewriter 50.00 

State  St.  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  bond  box  to  June  15,  1906. . 15.00 

Portion  of  Assistant  Secretary  Hcvey’s  salary  (rest  paid 

by  Publishing  Board) 62.50 

Asst.  Sec’y  Hovey,  toward  Conference  and  travel  expenses.  225.00 

Same 13363 

Asst.  -Sec’y  Hovey,  portion  of  salary  for  July  and  August.  150.00 

Same,  for  September 7S-oo 

To  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board 1000.00 

State  St.  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  record  box  to  April  15,  1907.  10.00 

Assistant  Secretay  Hovey,  salary  for  October 125.00 

Same,  portion  of  November  salary 50.00 

Same,  portion  of  December  salary 85.47 

To  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board 1500.00 

Bonds  for  investment 59,723.60 

“ “ “ 15,075.00 

“ “ “ 4504-38 

10,720.83 

Account  books 1.80 

Bonds  for  investment 53.S6.25 

Special  deposit  Brookline  Savings  Bank,  account  Carnegie 

Fund 616.67 

State  St.  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  bond  box  to  April  15,  1907..  30.00 

To  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board 1000.00 

Interest  redeposited  in  Chelsea  Savings  Bank 41.20 

Same,  in  Brookline  Savings  Bank 49-72 

Balance  at  Int.  Trust  Co..  June  i,  1906 3749-95 


$105,351.00 
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CONDITION  OF  PERMANENT  FUNDS 


•Carnegie  Fund  (as  in  last  report) $100,000.00 

Invested  as  follows: 

Am.  Tel.  & Tel.  Co.  collateral  bonds,  due  July,  1929,  4 per  cent. . $15,000.00 
Cleveland  Term.  & Valley  R.  R.  first  mortgage  gold  bonds,  due 

Nov.  I,  1995,  4 per  cent 15,000.00 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  coupon  notes,  due  Feb.  10,  1908,  5 per  cent.  15,000.00 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  bonds,  due  Jan.  i,  1917,  5 per  cent 15,000.00 

N.  Y.  Central  & Hudson  R.  R.  R.  Lake  Shore  collateral  coupon 

bonds,  due  Feb.  i,  1998,  3)4  per  cent 15,000.00 

Seaboard  Air  Line  R.  R.,  Atlanta-Birmingham,  first  mortgage  bonds, 

due  May  i,  1933,  4 per  cent 10,000.00 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  collateral  trust  bonds,  due  Jan.  i,  1938, 

5 per  cent 15,000.00 


Face  value 100,000.00 

Cost  of  above,  cash 99,383.33 

Special  deposit  in  Brookline  Savings  Bank,  4 per  cent 616.67 


Carnegie  Fund  (principal) 100,000.00 

Endounnent  Fund  (per  last  report) 6437.94 

Less  interest  improperly  carried  to  this  account 251.10 


6186.84 

Plus  12  life  memberships  at  $25 300.00 


Invested  or  deposited  as  follows: 

Watson  mortgage  (Conveyancers’  Title  Insurance  Co.,  Boston, 


Mass.),  5 per  cent 2500.00 

Deposit,  Brookline,  Mass.,  Savings  Bank,  4 per  cent 1000.00 

Redeposit,  same,  4 per  cent 280.82 

Deposit,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Savings  Bank,  4 per  cent 1000.00 

Redeposit,  same,  4 per  cent 61.20 

Deposit,  Int.  Trust  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  2^4  per  cent 1644.82 


6486.84 

INTEREST  ACCRUED  AND  AVAILABLE 


Carnegie  Fund  (for  use  of  Publishing  Board  only)  : 

On  deposit  International  Trust  Co.,  2)4  per  cent 1484.75 

Endoivmcnt  Fund  (to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council)  ; 

On  deposit  International  Trust  Co.,  2)4  per  cent 620.38 


Total  funds  in  hand $108,591.97 

FUNDS  AVAILABLE,  FOR  THE  YEAR  I906-7  (ESTIMATE) 

For  Publishing  Board,  Carnegie  interest  on  hand 1484.75 

Income  from  investments 4400.00 


5884.75 

For  use  of  the  Association,  on  hand 620.38 

Income  from  investments,  etc 27000 


$890.38 


The  following  report  of  audit  was  ap- 
pended : 

At  the  request  of  Charles  C.  Soule,  treas- 
urer of  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  we  have  examined 
his  accounts  and  securities. 


We  find  evidence  of  assets  amounting  to 
$108,591.97,  of  which  $106,486.84  is  the  in- 
vested principal  and  $2105.13  is  interest  ac- 
crued and  available. 


S.  W.  Foss, 

Drew  B.  Hall, 
Theodosia  E.  Macurdy, 


Finance 

Committee. 
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Voted,  That  the  report  be  accepted  and 
placed  on  file. 

S.  W.  Foss  presented  the 

REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Foss : All  finncial  details  relating  to 
the  American  Library  Association  have  been 
embodied  in  the  two  previous  reports  just 
read,  and  I will  simply  say  for  our  committee 
that  we  have  examined  carefully  all  the  bills 
that  have  been  presented  to  us  by  the  treas- 
urer and  have  examined  the  accounts  and  the 
vouchers  of  the  treasurer  and  found  them  cor- 
rect, and  also  examined  the  accounts  of  the 
endowment  fund  and  their  bonds  and  secur- 
ities and  their  accounts,  and  found  them  in 
every  instance  correct. 

Received  and  accepted. 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick  read  the 
REPORT  of  committee  ON  BOOK-BUYING 

Since  the  last  report,  presented  to  the  Port- 
land Conference,  the  committee  on  book-buy- 
ing has  issued  seven  bulletins  of  the  usual 
postal  card  size,  containing  in  all  lyj/^  pages, 
and  one  on  letter-size  paper  with  an  en- 
closed postal  card  for  answer.  The  infor- 
mation contained  in  these  bulletins  has  been 
of  practically  the  same  kind  as  that  given  in 
previous  issues,  consisting  of  selected  lists 
of  dealers  and  their  catalogs,  notices  of 
special  bargains  in  books,  especially  those  to 
be  obtained  through  importation,  with  no- 
tices of  special  sales  and  dealers  in  foreign 
books,  and  of  useful  small  bibliographies  for 
small  libraries.  It  has  also  been  our  aim 
to  keep  the  readers  of  these  bulletins  in- 
formed regarding  the  rules  of  the  American 
Publishers’  Association  and  the  workings  of 
the  net  price  system,  both  here  and  abroad, 
and  regarding  the  progress  of  the  revision 
of  the  copyright  laws  so  far  as  it  has  ap- 
peared likely  to  affect  the  interest  of  the 
libraries.  We  have  also  reprinted  from  time 
to  time  extracts  from  articles  in  leading 
papers  which  it  appeared  would  be  interest- 
ing to  librarians  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  and  in  Bulletin  no.  27  we 
have  tried  to  emphasize  the  value  of  concerted 
action  by  librarians  and  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  initiate  such  action  along  cer- 


tain lines.  In  Bulletin  no.  19  we  printed  an: 
alphabetical  index  to  the  contents  of  all  pre- 
vious bulletins,  thus  making  them  more 
accessible  and  useful. 

We  have  felt  that  the  bulletins  might  be- 
still  more  useful  if  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion could  be  induced  to  give  us  information, 
which  might  be  used  in  them  for  the  general 
good ; but  we  regret  to  say  that  most  of  our 
attempts  so  far  to  secure  such  information 
have  failed.  In  our  last  report  we  spoke  of 
our  effort  to  secure  a list  of  out-of-print 
books  in  general  demand  at  libraries.  We 
have  renewed  this  effort,  but  received  iii’ 
response  only  one  or  two  lists  — not  enough 
to  serve  as  a basis  for  action  — until  a re- 
turn postal  was  used,  with  which  we  have  had 
better  results.  Our  request  in  Bulletin  no.  19. 
for  simple  statistics  regarding  book  pur- 
chases for  the  last  library  year  brought  only 
one  or  two  answers,  so  that  we  were  unable 
to  give  the  promised  table  based  on  these 
statistics.  There  was  no  response  to  our 
inquiry  as  to  whether  it  would  pay  to  reprint 
numbers  of  the  bulletin  that  have  become  or 
are  likely  soon  to  become  out  of  print. 

Besides  distributing  the  bulletins  we  made 
arrangements  with  the  publishers  of  the  Book 
and  News  Dealer  to  send  to  each  member 
of  the  Association  a copy  of  their, publication ■ 
containing  information  of  value  to  book  pur- 
chasers. From  the  beginning  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  the  edit- 
ors of  that  periodical  began  to  insert 
our  bulletins  in  full,  and  as  soon  as  'he 
Booklist  was  sent  free  to  all  members  of’ 
the  Association  we  removed  from  our 
mailing  list  the  names  of  all  members  in 
order  that  useless  duplication  might  be 
avoided.  This  left  on  our  list  something 
more  than  a thousand  names,  and  if  the  Pub- 
lishing Board  should  find  it  possible  to  send 
the  Booklist  free  to  these  addresses,  or  at 
least  such  copies  of  it  as  contain  our  bul- 
letins, we  could  then  suspend  independent 
publication  altogether  and  should  be  able  to 
carry  on  our  work  with  only  a small  appro- 
priation for  travelling  expenses.  It  may  be, . 
however,  that  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion think  it  best  to  still  keep  up  independent 
publication  for  the  sake  of  making  complete  ■ 
sets  of  the  bulletins  in  this  form,  and  we- 
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should  very  much  like  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  this  point. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  has  by 
direction  of  the  executive  board  continued 
to  act  as  a delegate  of  the  Association  to  the 
conferences  on  copyright,  but  as  the  delegates 
present  a separate  report  to  the  Council  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak  further  of  this  mat- 
ter here. 

Our  effort  to  aid  librarians  in  the  purchase 
of  books  to  good  advantage  has  been  di- 
rected particularly  towards  helping  the  small- 
er libraries,  and  we  are  encouraged  from  what 
we  hear  continually  from  these  libraries  that 
we  are  meeting  with  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess, but  we  feel  that  our  success  would  be 
much  greater  if  those  who  receive  the  bul- 
letins and  benefit  from  them  would  be  freer 
with  their  sugestions  and  with  the  contribu- 
tion of  items  of  interest  which  may  come 
under  their  personal  observation  and  which 
might  be  interesting  and  valuable  to  librarians 
in  general. 

The  certificate  of  receipt  required  by  the 
custom  house  authorities  for  the  free  entry 
of  books  continues  to  add  a vexatious  for- 
mality to  the  troubles  that  beset  the  import- 
er of  books.  This  regulation  seems  never  to 
have  been  enforced  in  regard  to  books  and 
scientific  apparatus  at  any  port  of  the 
United  States  until  the  year  1903.  At  that 
time  and  since,  protest  has  been  made,  but 
without  effect.  Action  in  the  matter,  how- 
ever, has  never  been  taken  by  this  Associa- 
tion and  it  would  seem  to  be  desirable  that 
this  should  be  done.  We  are  informed  that 
such  action  at  this  time  might  possibly  have 
weight  in  inducing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  reconsider  his  action.  The  cer- 
tificate of  receipt  now  required  appears  to  be 
no  further  preventive  of  fraud  than  the  affi- 
davit previously  furnished  by  the  librarian 
and  importer,  but  simply  to  be  a vexatious 
provision  requiring  much  extra  work  and 
tending  to  discourage  importation.  We  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  proper  committee 
be  authorized  to  make  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment representations  to  this  effect  on 
behalf  of  this  Association. 

In  closing  we  renew  our  recommendation 
of  last  year  that  this  committee  be  made  one 
of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 


Voted,  That  the  report  be  accepted  and  the 
recommendations  favorably  reported  to  the 
Council. 

W.  I.  Fletcher  read  the 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TITLE-PAGES  AND 
INDEXES  TO  PERIODICALS 

Your  committee  regret  to  have  very  little 
to  report,  beyond  an  honest  effort,  made 
rather  late  in  the  year,  to  promote  the  object 
of  their  appointment  through  co-operation 
with  the  Association  of  Periodical  Publish- 
ers. Owing  to  circumstances  beyond  their 
control,  this  movement,  which  seemed  likely 
to  reach  some  conclusion  before  this  meet- 
ing, is  yet  in  a formative  state,  but  is  likely 
to  result  favorably  very  soon. 

The  committee  has  held  one  meeting  in 
New  York  on  April  18,  1906,  all  the  members 
being  present.  No  new  views  were  present- 
ed, but  it  was  agreed  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  reach  a practical  co-operation  with 
the  Association  of  Periodical  Publishers, 
along  the  lines  of  improvement  indicated  in 
the  report  of  this  committee  in  1902. 

The  association  referred  to  had  a meeting 
in  New  York  on  the  same  day,  to  which  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  was  invited,  and 
where  he  was  given  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent the  committee’s  views,  which  were  dis- 
cussed by  some  of  those  present.  There 
seemed  to  be  a general  feeling  that  the  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  committee  in  1902  was 
too  radical  and  missed  its  object  by  asking 
for  too  many  things  at  once.  The  associa- 
tion appointed  a committee  of  one,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Chappie,  of  the  National  Magazine,  to  work 
with  our  committee  in  the  preparation  of  a 
basis  of  reform  or  improvement  in  the  mat- 
ter of  periodical  title-pages  and  indexes, 
which  should  be  submitted  to  the  Association 
for  their  approval.  A few  days  later  this 
committee  drew  up  such  a paper,  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  Mr.  Chappie,  since  which  time 
we  have  endeavored  in  vain  to  secure  a 
meeting  with  him  or  agreement  by  corre- 
spondence. We  have  no  reason  to  ascribe 
this  failure  to  anything  but  untoward  cir- 
cumstances and  feel  sure  that  with  a little 
more  time  satisfactory  results  will  be  reached. 
It  is  evident  that  our  hope  of  co-operation 
with  the  publishers  is  in  putting  forward  a 
simple  and  self-evidencing  proposition  to 
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begin  with,  expecting  to  secure  further  ad- 
vances gradually.  To  establish  the  principle 
of  this  co-operation  and  a method  of  carry- 
ing it  out  has  been  our  aim. 

Following  is  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
agreement ; 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  ISSUE  OF  TITLE- 
PAGES  AND  INDEXES  (OR  CONTENTS)  TO 
PERIODICALS:  DRAWN  UP  BY  A COMMIT- 
TEE OF  THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCI- 
ATION AND  APPROVED  BY  THE  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  PERIODICAL  PUBLISHERS. 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  all  periodicals  should  be 
distinctly  marked  off  into  volumes,  and  that  title- 
pages  and  some  sort  of  index  or  table  of  contents 
should  be  printed  for  each  volume,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  wish  to  bind  their  numbers. 

2.  When  practicable,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
title-pages  and  index  shall  be  sent  out  fastened  into 
each  copy  of  the  concluding  number  of  a volume. 
The  committee  are  inclined  to  lay  stress  on  the  desira- 
bility of  having  the  closing  number  of  a volume  con- 
tain the  title-page  and  index,  especially  in  order  that 
volumes  may  be  completed  without  involving  purchas- 
ers in  the  necessity  of  looking  up  those  essential  pages 
elsewhere  than  in  the  number  where  they  are  most 
useful.  Many  publishers  of  periodicals  may  have 
failed  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  their  numbers 
are  sought  for  binding,  and  the  consequent  im- 
portance, from  a business  point  of  view,  of  such 
an  enhancement  of  the  value  of  back  numbers. 

3.  There  may  be  cases  of  periodicals  issuing  large 
editions  for  sale  beyond  those  for  subscribers  where 
such  a practice  as  is  recommended  above  is  hairdly 
feasible.  In  such  cases  it  is  recommended  that  the 
title-pages  and  contents  be  printed  and  held  subject 
to  the  order  of  those  desiring  them,  enough  copies  be- 
ing printed  to  ensure  a supply  equal  to  demand,  fu- 
ture as  well  as  present.  On  this  point  we  would  cite 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Faxon,  manager  of  the 
Boston  Book  Co.,  extensive  dealers  in  sets  of  peri- 
odicals for  public  and  private  libraries.  Mr.  Faxon 
has  had  much  experience  in  making  up  sets  for 
binding  and  speaks  with  authority  when  he  says: 

“The  present  practice  ' of  issuing  magazine  titles 
and  indexes  in  limited  editions,  to  be  secured  only  | 
by  separate  aipplication  to  the  publishers,  usually 
every  time  a volume  is  completed,  is  causing  much 
annoyance,  to  put  it  mildly,  to  all  who  desire  to 
bind  their  volumes.  In  cases  of  change  of  manage- 
ment, or  fire,  the  supply  is  often  made  unavailable, 
and  while  it  is  almost  always  possible  to  find  an  odd 
number  somewhere  second-hand,  it  is  never  possible 
to  pick  up  a loose  title-page  and  index. 

“The  supplying  and  replacement  of  sets  to  libraries 
is  our  business,  and  the  present  practice  of  the 
publishers  means  that  no  files,  even  of  such  popular 
periodicals  as  Harper's  Monthly  and  Everybody’s 
Magazine,  to  mention  but  two  of  a large  army, 
can  be  made  up  complete  because  certain  titles  and 
indexes  are  exhausted.  We  have  calls  in  our  busi- 
ness for  from  10  to  25  titles  and  indexes  a month, 
from  libraries  in  this  country  who,  in  most  cases,  have 
failed  to  get  them  through  the  publishers.  . Had  the 
entire  edition  of  the  final  number  of  each  volume 
carried  with  it  the  title-page  and  index,  which  I 
assume  every  subscriber  or  purchaser  is  entitled  to 
with  his  subscriptions,  no  such  trouble  could  possibly 
arise.  Furthermore,  I am  sure  that  any  publisher 
would  actually  make  money  by  issuing  the  title  and 
index  with  the  last  issue  of  every  volume  of  his 
entire  edition,  though  the  opinion  now  is  among  the 
magazine  publishers  that,  because  perhaps  a small 
percentage  of  buyers  wish  to  bind,  it  is  a useless 
expense  to  put  a title  and  index  in  every  volume 
issued.  This  idea  is  wrong,  and  can  be  proved 
wrong.  But  publishers  should  consider,  the  larger 


question  of  satisfying  all  their  subscribers,  which 
there  is  no  question  they  would  do  if  the  entire  edition 
had  titles  and  indexes  supplied.” 

4.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  title-pages  and 
contents,  when  issued  with  a number,  be  printed  on 
separate  sections  from  reading  matter  and  advertise- 
ments, so  that  they  can  be  taken  off  and  properly 
bound  where  tliey  belong  without  the  necessity  of 
separating  single  leaves  which  must  be  pasted  in. 

5.  This  last  recommendation  also  applies  to  the  in- 
jurious practice  of  combining  advertising  leaves  and 
leaves  of  reading  matter  in.  one  section,  when  by  a 
little  care,  in  the  make-up,  the  sections  may  be 
separate.  Of  course,  this  applies  only  to  periodicals 
in  which  the  advertising  pages  are  generally  removed 
before  binding  the  numbers. 

W.  I.  Fletcher, 

A.  E.  Bostwick, 

E.  Lemcke. 

Received  and  accepted. 

The  president  read  a letter,  sending  greet- 
ings and  good  wishes  to  the  Conference, 
from  Mrs.  S.  C.  Fairchild. 

George  F.  Bowerman  read  the 

report  of  committee  on  bookbinding  and 
BOOK  papers 

{See  p.  130.) 

C.  W.  Andrews,  vice-president,  took  the 
chair. 

Voted,  That  the  report  be  accepted  and  re- 
ferred to  Council  with  recommendation  that 
the  committee  be  continued. 

The  secretary  read  a telegrafn  presented 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  renewing  invitation 
to  meet  in  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1907,  and 
signed  by  various  officers  of  the  city  of 
Jamestown  and  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
Co. 

Adjourned,  5.50  p.m. 

AUTHORS’  READINGS 

(Ball  Room,  Mathewson  House,  Sunday 
i^ening,  July  i) 

On  Sunday  evening  an  informal  session 
was  held,  devoted  to  singing,  authors’  read- 
ings, and  stereopticon  views.  Upon  motion  of 
the  secretary  a resolution  was  passed  sending 
the  greetings  and  sympathy  of  the  Association 
to  Mr.  F.  M.  Crunden,  senior  ex-president  of 
' the  Association,  in  his  illness.  The  singing, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Albert  T.  Briggs,  of 
Cambridge,  was  general,  and  admirably  con- 
ducted. The  authors’  readings  were  opened 
by  Harry  L.  Koopman,  librarian  of  Brown 
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'University,  who  read  a poem  entitled  “The 
librarian  of  the  desert”  {see  p.  25).  Rob- 
ert Gilbert  Welsh,  dramatic  critic  of  the  New 
York  Telegram,  read  a short  story  and  two 
poems.  Sam  Walter  Foss,  librarian  of 
the  Somerville  (Mass.)  Public  Library, 
followed  with  several  poems,  including 
“The  song  of  the  library  staff,”  written 
for  the  occasion  {see  p.  35) ; and  Miss 
Dotha  Stone  Pinneo,  librarian  of  the 
Norwalk  (Ct.)  Public  Library,  closed  the 
I'eadings  with  a short  original  story.  After 
the  readings  a series  of  stereopticon  views, 
illustrating  the  social  side  of  the  last  twelve 
conferences  (and  post-conferences)  of  the 
Association,  were  displayed  with  running 
comment  by  Frederick  W.  Faxon,  chairman 
of  the  travel  committee. 

SECOND  SESSION 

(Ball  Room,  Mathewson  House,  Monday 

MORNING,  July  2) 

President  Hill  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  9.30,  and  announced  that  this  session 
would  be  a joint  meeting  of  the  Library  De- 
partment of  the  National  Edueational  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  James 
H.  Canfield. 

Dr.  Canfield  then  took  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  : It  is  a full  decade  since 
the  library  people  and  the  public  school 
people  began  to  realize  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  a common  cause,  against  a eommon 
enemy.  Ignorance.  About  ten  years  ago, 
I think,  the  first  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  American  Library  Association  to  seek 
co-operation  with  the  National  Educational 
Association,  and  the  Library  Department  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  was 
started  the  following  year.  The  Library 
Department  took  up  work  with  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  American  Library 
Association,  and  the  two  together  formulated 
a definite  and  very  valuable  report,  which 
appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Nation- 
al Educational  Association  for  1897,  and 
was  also  published  separately  and  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  eountry.  We  may 
take  that  as  the  initial  point  of  a movement 


which,  to  my  mind,  means  much  for  both 
the  library  and  the  public  school,  and  means, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  putting  the  public 
library  in  a position  and  upon  a foundation 
which  settles  for  all  time  the  relations  of 
the  library  to  the  publie  and  of  the  public 
to  the  library.  This  movement  went  forward 
steadily,  not  with  misunderstandings  but 
with  a lack  of  understanding,  not  with  mis- 
appreciation  but  with  a lack  of  appreciation, 
on  both  sides,  perhaps  with  a little  feeling  of 
intrusion  on  the  part  of  the  schools  toward 
the  librarian  and  a little  feeling  of  intrusion 
on  the  part  of  the  librarian  toward  the 
schools.  For  some  years  Mr.  Dana  was 
chairman  cf  the  committee  on  co-operation, 
and  a large  gain  was  made  while  he  was  at 
the  head  of  that  committee.  Circulars  were 
sent  out,  letters  of  information  and  of  in- 
spiration went  from  the  Library  Association  to 
the  different  departments,  officers,  members 
of  the  Educational  Association,  and  in  every 
way  everything  was  done  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  to  sow  good  seed,  and  to  await  re- 
sults. At  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  Li- 
brary Department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  the  matter  came  up  defi- 
nitely again,  and  from  that  time  on  the 
progress  made  is  expressed  completely  in  the 
“Report  of  the  special  committee  on  instruc- 
tion in  library  administration  in  normal 
schools,”*  prepared  for  the  Ameriean  Li- 
brary Association  committee  and  just  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. This  report  I now  hold  in  my  hand, 
and  copies  are  here  for  distribution,  pre- 
sented as  the  report  of  what  has  been  done  by 

the  COMMITTEE  ON  CO-OPERATION  WITH  NA- 
TIONAL educational  association.  There  is 
an  error  in  this  report  which  I must 
take  as  entirely  my  own.  Not  sufficient 
recognition  is  given  to  the  fact  that  this 
committee  was  originally  a committee  of 
the  American  Library  Association.  In 
the  taking  over  of  the  committee’s  work  by 
the  Educational  Association,  and  in  the  prep- 


*National  Educational  Association.  Report  on  in- 
struction in  library  administration  in  normal  schools; 
prep,  by  Eliz.  G.  Baldwin;  submitted  to  the  National 
Council  of  Education  by  a committee  on  co-operation 
between  public  schools  and  public  libraries.  . . . 
May,  1906.  72  p.  O. 
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aration  of  the  letter  of  transmittal,  I must 
plead  guilty  to  not  making  that  fact  nearly 
as  clear  as  it  ought  to  have  been  made;  and 
I can  only  say  that  I will  take  pains  to  see 
that  due  credit  and  full  credit  to  this  Associ- 
ation and  to  its  committee  as  representing^ 
this  Association  will  be  given  hereafter. 

We  have,  then,  this  morning,  this  topic  of 
the  relation  of  libraries  to  the  schools,  coming 
to  us  through  this  report  — the  final  step 
after  these  ten  years  of  arduous  labor.  We 
have  also  what  seems  to  be  a very  marked 
realization  of  all  we  have  been  striv- 
ing for,  in  the  presence  of  the  president  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  who 
comes  to  bring  us  greetings  from  that  asso- 
ciation and  to  assure  us  of  sympathy,  of  ap- 
preciation, and  of  most  hearty  co-operation 
from  this  time  forth.  It  gives  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  present  to  you  Dr.  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  {Ap- 
plause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  SCHAEFFER 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  When  I accepted  the  in- 
vitation to  meet  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation on  this  day  I made  up  my  mind  that 
I would  resist  the  masculine  tendency  to 
give  advice.  The  proverb,  ’tis  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,  must  have  been  writ- 
ten of  advice.  I am  here  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  glorifying  the  vocation  of  the 
teacher  and  the  librarian  and  of  uttering  a 
sort  of  Macedonian  cry,  “Come  over  to  us 
and  help  us”;  for  the  National  Educational 
Association  — especially  the  library  section  — 
needs  very  much  the  help  and  co-operation 
of  the  American  Library  Association.  We 
need  that  help  quite  as  much  as  the  teacher 
needs  the  help  of  the  librarian,  and  I might 
announce  my  point  of  view  as  being  strictly 
in  accord  with  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
this  report,  namely,  that  the  library  as  well 
as  the  public  school  form.s  an  integral  part 
of  a system  of  free  and  public  education. 

We  who  teach  and  supervise  schools  need 
your  help,  for  the  sake  of  uplifting  the  in- 
dustrial classes.  Will  you  look  at  this  mat- 
ter for  a few  minutes  from  my  point  of 
view?  I live  in  the  richest  agricultural 
county  in  the  United  States,  a county  that  has 


more  money  deposited  in  its  national  banks- 
than  any  one  of  seven  Southern  states  that 
might  be  named,  and  the  wealth  of  that 
county  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a great 
tobacco  county.  Now  there  is  perpetual  war- 
fare between  the  school  and  the  tobacco  fac- 
tory. The  boy  and  the  girl  leave  the  school 
just  as  soon  as  the  law  allows  them  to  go  to 
work,  in  very  many  cases,  and  the  owner  of 
one  of  those  industrial  establishments  assures- 
me  that  during  the  noon  hour  the  telephone 
is  kept  in  constant  use  by  the  young  people 
who  are  engaging  seats  upon  the  roof  garden 
for  the  evening.  I confess  to  you  I have 
sympathy  for  those  young  people.  I have 
heard  of  industrial  establishments  where  it 
takes  22  persons  to  make  a pin;  where  the 
leather  passes  through  64  hands  before  the 
shoe  is  ready  for  the  market.  I have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  through  how  many  hands 
the  tobacco  passes  until  it  ends  in  smoke  and 
ashes.  But  think  of  a human  being  spending 
his  time  on  every  working  day  from  the  first 
of  January  until  the  last  day  of  December 
making  the  twenty-second  part  of  a pin,  the' 
sixty-fourth  part  of  a shoe,  the  infinitesimal 
part  of  a cigar,  and  you  can  realize  for  your- 
self the  monotonous  drudgery  of  that  sort  of 
life  and  the  innate  influence  leading  those 
operatives  to  seek  recreation.  Now,  how 
much  better  would  it  be  if  these  workers  in. 
the  tobacco  factory  and  in  other  industrial 
establishments  could  at  the  close  of  the  day 
go  to  the  public  library  and  there  find  the 
recreation  which  their  nature  craves,  instead 
of  seeking  that  recreation  in  the  saloon  and' 
upon  the  roof  garden.  So  long  as  our  work- 
ers, our  industrial  classes,  do  not  frequent  the 
librarj',  there  to  associate  with  the  choice 
spirits  of  all  the  ages,  but  seek  recreation 
in  lower  forms  of  enjoyment,  so  long,  I 
claim,  there  is  important  work  to  be  done 
both  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  librarian. 

And  I am  not  willing  to  accept  for  the 
teacher  all  the  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs 
among  our  industrial  classes.  I find  that 
when  anything  goes  wrong  in  the  public  life 
of  the  American  people,  people  always  look 
to  the  school  for  a remedy  and  the  teacher  is 
blamed  for  what  is  wrong,  or  at  least  she 
is  expected  to  correct  it.  See  what  the  teach- 
ers are  expected  to  do.  If,  for  instance,  some- 
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one  is  found  cruel  to  an  animal,  straightway 
there  is  legislation  that  teachers  must  give 
instruction  upon  the  humane  treatment  of  the 
brute  creation;  if  it  is  found  that  cigarettes 
and  stimulants  sap  the  life  of  the  nation, 
straightway  we  have  legislation  that  in  every 
school  we  must  teach  physiology  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  effect  of  narcotics  and 
stimulants  upon  the  human  system ; if  too 
many  boys  leave  the  farm  to  go  to  the  city, 
the  school  is  expected  to  give  instruction  in 
agriculture  in  order  to  revive  an  interest  in 
country  life;  if  there  is  danger  that  our 
forests  will  be  all  cut  down  and  reach  ex- 
tinction, straightway  there  is  legislation  for 
Arbor  Days,  in  order  that  the  children  may 
know  how  to  plant  trees  and  take  care  of 
them;  if  there  is  trouble  in  learning  a trade, 
straightway  we  must  have  manual  training, 
in  order  that  the  boys,  and  the  girls  even, 
may  learn  how  to  use  the  tools  that  lie  at  the 
basis  of  all  the  different  handicrafts ; and 
if  there  is  trouble  in  getting  domestic  help, 
straightway  we  must  have  the  introduction  of 
domestic  science  into  the  school  curriculum. 
Indeed,  no  prophet  can  tell  what  problems 
will  be  shied  at  the  school  in  the  next  50 
years.  We  are  now  to  celebrate  the  i8th 
of  May  in  order  to  prepare  the  world  for  in- 
ternational arbitration,  and  somebody  out  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  which  is  prolific  in  new 
ideas,  recently  proposed  that  the  school  chil- 
dren of  this  country  through  their  teachers, 
shall  raise  $400,000  to  build  a bronze  ship  in 
memory  of  those  who  died  in  the  explosion 
of  the  Maine. 

Now  I am  prepared  to  say  that  the  school 
can,  of  course,  help  to  solve  some  of  these 
problems ; but  here  is  the  difficulty,  and  it 
should  come  very  near  to  the  hearts  of  you 
librarians : the  things  which  did  not  originally 
belong  to  the  school  curriculum  have  been 
emphasized  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
teachers  have  a bad  conscience  with  regard 
to  their  legitimate  school  work.  Many  teach- 
ers feel  conscience  stricken  if  somebody 
catches  them  teaching  the  three  R’s ; and  I 
have  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  show 
the  fundamental  relation  of  that  which  called 
the  school  into  existence  to  the  preservation 
of  our  modern  civilization.  There  are  many 
people  who  think  that  the  library  and  the 


school  are  a burden  which  our  modern  civ- 
ilization must  carry.  I claim,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  modern  civilization  is  a burden 
which  the  school  and  the  library  must  carry. 
Once  a good  woman  who,  in  preparing  her- 
self for  the  duties  of  the  school  room,  goes 
to  summer  schools  and  annual  gatherings  of 
teachers,  came  to  me  and  in  a tone  of  de- 
spair said,  “I  would  like  to  know  what  we 
are  to  teach?”  “Well,”  said  I,  “what  makes 
you  ask  that  question?”  “Why,”  she 
answered,  “the  editor  of  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  says  that  a crime  is  being  committed 
before  the  eyes  of  American  parents  through 
the  overcrowding  of  the  school  curriculum, 
whilst  President  Eliot  says  that  the  school 
curriculum  must  be  enriched.”  Said  she, 
“I  have  listened  to  a professor  from  Chicago 
who  advocated  that  no  child  should  be  taught 
to  read  until  it  reaches  the  ninth  year;  and 
another  professor  gave  us  an  interesting  lec- 
ture on  a whale,  and  another  lecture  on  a 
butterfly,  and  still  another  lecture  on  a Bal- 
timore oriole,  and  he  made  us  feel  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  information  that  we  should 
give  in  the  school  room.” 

I saw  that  this  woman’s  notions  of  the 
original  purpose  of  the  school  needed  clari- 
fying before  she  could  again  be  happy  in 
her  school  work,  and  I said  to  her;  “You 
know  as  well  as  I do  that  Pennsylvania  has 
been  made  the  dumping  ground  for  the  illiter- 
ate populations  of  southern  Europe.  Let 
us  watch  one  of  these  men  who  cannot  read 
and  write,  let  us  see  his  experiences  during 
a day.  I saw  one  of  them  get  on  the  train 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  not  long  ago  to 
go  to  some  point  where  he  was  sent  by  the 
firm  that  employed  him.  Every  now  and 
then  he  asked  the  brakeman  the  name  of  the 
next  station  for  fear  he  might  be  carried  be- 
yond his  destination;  he  couldn’t  read  the 
names  that  have  been  put  up  on  tablets  on 
each  side  of  the  station.  When  the  noon 
hour  came  he  was  sent  to  a hotel  to  get  his 
dinner,  and  there  he  was  confronted  by  the 
hotel  register.  He  made  some  excuse  about 
his  name  and  got  the  clerk  to  write  it. 
When  he  entered  the  dining  room  he  was 
confronted  by  the  bill  of  fare,  but  he  couldn’t 
read  a word  of  it.  In  despair  he  asked  for 
something  to  eat.  That  evening  he  got  a let- 
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ter  from  his  daughter  who  was  attending 
the  public  schools.  The  child  thought  this 
was  a fine  opportunity  to  show  papa  she 
could  write  a letter.  But  he  couldn’t  read  a 
word  of  it.  There  were  ink  and  writing  ma- 
terial in  that  hotel,  free  to  everybody,  but 
he  could  not  do  what  he  wanted  to  do,  write 
a letter  to  the  dear  ones  at  home.  Somebody 
handed  him  a newspaper.  Not  willing  to 
acknowledge  his  illiteracy,  he  held  it  in  the 
customary  position,  but  soon  there  was  a 
laugh,  for  some  one  saw  that  he  was  holding 
the  paper  upside  down.  Now  what  was  it 
that  that  man  needed  all  day  long?  Was  it 
knowledge  of  a whale,  of  a butterfly,  of  a 
Baltimore  oriole,  or  was  it  the  ability  to  read 
and  to  write?” 

The  good  woman  said,  “Hereafter  I shall 
teach  reading  and  writing  as 'though  the  fate 
of  the  nation  depended  upon  it.”  {Ap- 
plause.) 

The  illiterate  man  is  not  adjusted  to  out 
modern  complex  civilization,  and  no  matter 
what  the  school  teaches,  the  school  is  a fail- 
ure if  it  does  not  develop  ability  to  read 
and  in  addition  to  that  the  reading  habit 
and  the  library  habit.  (Applause.) 

Look  at  this  whole  question  from  the  point 
of  view  of  John  Fiske  and  Lewis  Morgan 
and  other  scholars  who  hold  their  views  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  ancient  culture. 
I believe  that  if  you  look  at  your  own  work 
for  a few  moments  from  that  point  of  view 
every  one  of  you  will  go  home  an  inch  taller, 
glorifying  your  work  as  librarians  in  a way 
that  you  never  magnified  that  work  before. 
According  to  this  theory,  you  will  recall 
there  were  three  great  epochs  in  the  develop- 
ment of  ancient  culture.  The  lowest,  the 
stage  of  the  savage,  which  had  in  it  three 
upward  steps : first,  man  lived  on  nuts  and 
fruits,  then  man  learned  to  fish  and  how  to 
build  a fire,  finally  man  learned  to  hunt  with 
bow  and  arrow.  Did  any  one  of  those  occu- 
pations call  the  school  and  the  vocation  of 
the  schoolmaster  into  existence?  Far  from  it. 
And  the  next  stage  came  when  man  stepped 
from  the  savage  to  the  barbarian  plane  of 
life.  And  there  I would  like  to  make  my  bow 
to  a woman.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
whenever  the  average  girl  begins  to  study  a 
history  she  wishes  she  were  a boy?  And 


why  ? Because  our  text-books  on  history  de- 
vote about  499  pages  to  the  achievements  of 
men,  and  if  women  get  half  a page  in  the  or- 
dinary text-book  on  history  the  sex  is 
fortunate.  The  average  girl  is  made  to  think 
that  everything  heroic  in  the  world  — yes, 
everything  worth  doing  — belongs  to  the  other 
sex.  Now  I want  to  say  that  I had  a good 
deal  of  sympathy  for  that  New  England 
woman  who,  when  an  assembly  glorified'  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  and  talked  of  the  hardships 
that  the  Pilgrim  fathers  endured,  rose  and 
proposed  a toast  to  the  Pilgrim  mothers,  who 
endured  all  the  hardships  of  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  and  then  had  to  endure  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  besides.  (Laughter.) 

Three  epochs  man  passes  through  before 
he  reaches  civilization.  First,  his  life  is  no- 
madic and  his  wealth  consists  in  cattle  graz- 
ing on  the  adjacent  hills.  But  does  that  call 
the  school  and  the  library  into  existence? 
Far  from  it.  The  teacher  and  the  librarian 
come  later.  The  next  upward  step  is  made 
when  man  learns  how  to  till  the  soil,  to 
practice  the  art  of  the  husbandman.  But 
does  that  call  the  school  and  the  library  into 
existence?  Although  the  school  makes  the 
farmer  a better  farmer,  still  farming  did  not 
call  the  school  nor  the  library  into  existence. 
The  next  great  upward  step  was  made  when 
man  learned  to  work  in  iron,  in  metals.  But 
that  did  not  call  the  school  into  existence. 
According  to  John  Fiske  and  Lewis  Morgan 
civilization  dawned  when  man  learned  how  to 
record  his  thoughts  and  how  to  transmit  them 
to  distant  peoples  and  to  future  generations. 
It  is  in  the  need  of  recording  man’s  thoughts 
and  achievements  and  of  preserving  them  for 
future  generations  that  you  have  the  origin 
of  the  school  and  the  origin  of  the  library. 
So  that  the  vocation  of  the  schoolmaster  and 
of  the  librarian  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  mod- 
ern civilized  life.  And  civilization,  I repeat, 
is  the  burden  which  the  school  and  the  library 
must  carry  and  preserve. 

Now,  from  that  point  of  view  we  can  well 
glorify  these  two  vocations.  The  library  is 
of  course  useless  if  the  teacher  fails  to 
teach  the  children  how  to  read  and  write. 
Ori  the  other  hand,  as  this  report  points 
out,  the  school  life  of  the  average  child 
in  this  country  is  five  years  and  the  rest 
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of  life  belongs  to  the  librarian  and  to  the 
library  if  the  reading  habit  and  the  library 
habit  have  been  developed  in  these  five  years. 
Undoubtedly  even  during  the  short  period  of 
the  school  life  of  the  child  it  is  possible  not 
only  to  teach  the  child  how  to  read  — and  she 
is  the  best  teacher  who  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  energy  makes  the  child  an 
independent  reader — 'but  it  is  also  possible 
during  that  school  period,  if  the  librarian 
and  the  teacher  work  together,  to  develop  in 
the  child  a love  of  good  books,  to  develop 
the  power  to  use  books  aright;  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  talk  we  have  had  about  things 
against  words,  the  school  is  a failure  if  it 
does  not  teach  the  right  use  of  books.  And 
it  is  at  that  point  that  the  teacher  needs  the 
help  of  the  librarian. 

To  my  mind  the  vocation  of  the  librarian 
has  the  earmarks  of  a profession.  What  are 
they?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  every  profes- 
sion has  its  own  esprit  de  corps,  and  the  first 
thing  I heard  when  I got  into  this  building 
was  talk  about  “the  library  spirit.”  There  is 
a professional  spirit  springing  up  in  this 
organization  that  will  finally  pervade  the  en- 
tire vocation  in  this  country.  Then,  in  the 
next  place,  every  profession  requires  technical 
training,  and  you  have  your  library  schools 
fulfilling  that  function.  More  than  that,  every 
profession  presupposes  a liberal  or  a general 
education,  and  the  day  has  come  when  the 
brightest  of  those  who  graduate  from  our 
schools  do  not  hesitate  to  use  their  learning, 
their  training,  their  liberal  culture,  as  a 
basis  upon  which  to  build  the  vocation  of  the 
librarian.  In  addition,  I notice  that  every 
profession  has  certain  operations  that  are 
not  merely  mechanical  but  that  are  based 
upon  science.  Anybody  can  chop  of?  an  arm, 
but  it  takes  a skilled  surgeon  to  amputate 
an  arm.  There  is  science  at  the  basis  of 
that  professional  operation.  You  throw  a 
man,  however  learned,  into  a modern  library 
and  let  him  manage  it,  and  he  will  find  how 
little  he  has  of  the  technical  training  and  the 
science  that  underlie  the  work  in  our  libra- 
ries. And  then,  last  of  all,  I find  that  every 
profession  has  a noble  aim.  The  theologian 
seeks  to  save  souls,  the  physician  seeks  to 
save  life  — and  the  librarian  has  a noble  aim. 
It  is  to  fit  men  and  women,  not  only  to  get 


knowledge  from  the  bookshelves  or  the  books 
on  the  shelves,  not  merely  to  get  recreation, 
but  it  is  to  enable  men  and  women  to  live 
the  higher  life  of  thought.  So  many  of  our 
industrial  classes  are  dissatisfied  because 
they  think  money  makes  life  worth  living 
and  because  they  think  the  millionaire  has 
that  which  they  themselves  cannot  get.  Now, 
money  stands  for  food  and  drink,  for  the 
garments  we  wear  and  the  houses  we  live 
in  and  things  of  that  sort;  but  let  it  never 
be  forgotten  that  money  cannot  make  life 
worth  living.  If  you  have  plenty  of  money 
you  can  buy  a fine  house,  but  you  cannot 
buy  a happy  home ; that  must  be  made  by 
you,  and  by  her  who  occupies  it  with  you. 
If  you  are  rich  you  may  buy  a fine  copy  of 
Shakespeare,  but  you  cannot  buy  the  ability  to 
appreciate  a play  of  Shakespeare. 

Plato  wrote  above  the  door  of  his  academy, 
“Let  no  one  enter  here  who  is  destitute  of 
geometry.”  Why  did  he  value  geometry  so 
highly?  Not  merely  because  he  thought  it 
was  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  but  Plato  had  an  idea  and  he 
expressed  it  when  he  says  “God  geom- 
etrizes.”  Plato  had  an  idea  that  when  a 
youth  learns  to  think  the  thought  of  geom- 
etry, he  is  thinking  God’s  thoughts  and  he  is 
tasting  the  pleasures  of  a life  that  does  not 
turn  upon  what  we  eat  and  drink  and  upon 
the  things  that  the  almighty  dollar  will  buy. 
When  Kepler  discovered  the  laws  of  plan- 
etary motion  he  exclaimed  in  ecstasy,  “O 
God,  I think  Thy  thoughts  after  Thee !” 
And  when  the  youth  at  school  learns  to  think 
the  thoughts  that  God  has  put  into  the  starry 
heavens  above  and  into  all  nature  around  us, 
that  youth  is  learning  to  think  God’s  thoughts 
and  is  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  higher 
life  of  thought. 

Here  is  where  I glorify  the  library  and  the 
vocation  of  the  librarian.  No  human  being 
can  expect  to  discover  for  himself  all  the 
thoughts  that  God  has  put  into  the  starry 
heavens  above  and  into  all  nature  around  us, 
but  if  he  has  acquired  the  library  habit  he  will 
find  upon  the  shelves  of  the  library  the  books 
that  give  what  man  has  discovered  of  the 
thoughts  that  God  has  put  into  the  heavens 
above  and  into  nature  around  us ; he  will 
learn  that  the  books  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
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library  enable  him  to  associate  with  the 
choice  spirits  of  all  the  ages  and  to  think 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men  whenever 
he  enters  that  library  and  makes  a right  use 
of  books. 

For  that  reason  I believe  that  all  over  this 
land  teachers  and  librarians  should  empha- 
size as  one  of  their  chief  functions  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  power  to  make  the  right  use 
of  books,  the  development  of  ability  to  en- 
joy a good  book.  And  it  is  there  that  the 
library  must  help  the  teacher,  for  few  teach- 
ers have  leisure  enough  to  select  the  best 
books  upon  the  shelves  of  the  library.  It  is 
there  that  the  librarian  must  act  as  a guide 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

Now  one  word  about  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association.  We  have  a library  de- 
partment of  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation, as  you  have  been  told,  and  when  I 
was  president  of  the  department  about  600 
special  letters  of  invitation  to  the  meeting  of 
that  department  were  sent  to  people  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  What  response  did 
we  get?  I think  we  had  present  at  St.  Louis, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  four  librarians 
and  less  than  a score  of  teachers.  The  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  has  money ; 
it  has  an  invested  fund  now  of  about  $150,- 
000,  and  some  of  its  finances  have  been  used 
to  print  this  library  report,  which  has  come 
into  being  largely  through  a committee  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  I am  not  here 
to  advocate  either  organic  or  federal  union 
between  these  two  organizations,  but  I wish 
to  raise  in  your  minds  the  question  whether 
it  is  not  possible  to  have  a closer  affiliation 
between  the  librarians  and  the  teachers,  es- 
pecially between  the  National  Educational 
Association  and  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

I rejoice  in  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  you 
the  greetings  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  and  I shall  never  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity to  glorify  the  work  which  you  librarians 
are  doing  for  humanity  and  for  civilization. 

{Applause.) 

The  Chairman  : It  is  hardly  necessary, 
after  the  expression  which  has  been  made 
by  those  who  are  present  and  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  and  the  delight  of  listening  to 


you,  sir,  for  me  to  say  a single  word  expres- 
sive of  our  pleasure  and  our  gratification  at 
having  you  with  us  this  morning,  both  offi- 
cially and  personally.  I will  only  add  that 
from  this  time  forth  whenever  the  National 
Educational  Association  shows  that  you  are 
to  be  one  of  its  speakers,  you  may  expect  an 
avalanche  from  this  Association.  {Applause.) 

Miss  Clara  W.  Hunt  read  a paper  on 

THE  children's  LIBRARY  AS  A MORAL  FORCE 

{See  p.  97.) 

Miss  L.  E.  Stearns  read  a paper  on 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  GIRL 

{See  p.  103.) 

The  Chairman  : These  two  papers  are 
given  in  this  general  session  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Children’s  Librarians’  Section,  where 
they  were  to  have  been  presented;  but  they 
seemed  peculiarly  fitting  for  presenting  here. 
Had  they  been  presented  in  that  section  Miss 
Isabel  Lord  was  to  open  the  discussion,  and 
I will  therefore  ask  Miss  Lord  if  she  will  be 
kind  enough  to  do  it  now? 

Miss  Isabel  E.  Lord:  It  is  from  the  ad- 
ministrative point  of  view,  I suppose,  that  a 
few  remarks  were  requested  of  me,  and  it  is 
with  some  amusement,  with  much  pleasure, 
that  I find  what  I wish  to  say  has  been  largely 
forestalled  by  a statement  in  Miss  Stearns’ 
paper,  a statement  of  a fact  which  I did  not 
know,  that  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh, which  always  does  first  the  things  that 
we  all  want  to  do,  is  to  establish  in  its  new 
building  an  intermediate  department.  Since 
Miss  Stearns  made  this  only  as  a brief  state- 
ment, I will  take  a moment  to  speak  of  the 
necessity  of  such  a department,  or  its  advis- 
ability, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  admin- 
istrator, as  I have  seen  it,  in  a much  smaller 
library.  Children  coming  into  the  children’s 
room  sometimes  come  at  the  age  of  six  or 
seven.  The  great  majority  do  not  come  until 
they  are  nearing,  within  two  or  three  years, 
the  age  limit  at  which  they  ought  to  leave. 
Even  if  in  the  children’s  room  we  could  give 
them  all  the  attention  they  all  need  — which 
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IS  a counsel  of  perfection  that  we  none  of  us 
have  reached  and  none  of  us,  with  the  present 
growth  of  the  population,  and  the  popularity 
■of  the  children’s  room,  can  hope  to  reach  — 
still  it  would  be  a very  short  training  they 
would  get  in  the  children’s  room.  As  it  is,  the 
little  children  are  and  must  be  most  impor- 
tant. To  them  must  be  given  the  first  atten- 
tion, the  most  careful  attention,  and  the  older 
■children,  as  they  are  nearing  the  age  limit, 
usually  14,  at  which  they  are  allowed  to  pass 
to  the  adult  room,  as  they  approach  that 
limit  and  begin  to  feel  restless  at  being  classed 
with  the  little  children,  are  given  necessarily 
less  and  less  attention ; they  find  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  books  on  the  shelves  too  young 
for  them,  and  I think  the  experience  of  all 
children’s  librarians  is  that  they  often  leave 
the  room  before  they  are  really  ready  to  go 
up  into  the  adult  department,  because,  as  Miss 
Hunt  says,  they  have  read  everything  in  the 
-children’s  room,  and  yet  they  are  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  children’s  librarian,  ready  to 
go  to  the  adult  department. 

When  transferred  to  the  adult  department 
the  child  is  turned  loose  in  a collection  made 
primarily,  as  it  must  be,  for  the  adult.  The 
young  girl,  who  is  a much  greater  problem 
than  the  boy,  starts  straight  for  the  fiction 
shelves,  open  fiction  shelves  which  we  all  of 
us  have  now,  containing  novels ; a great  many 
of  which  W'e  would  rather  older  people  did 
not  read  and  we  certainly  do  not  want 
younger  people  to  read.  Yet  there  they  are 
turned  loose,  with  the  feeling  that  they  are 
now  grown  up  and  will  do  as  they  choose. 
In  that  department  the  first  claim  is  and  must 
be  that  of  the  adult.  We  cannot  keep  older 
people,  who  are  using  the  library  often  for 
serious  purposes  of  study,  waiting  while  we 
attend  to  the  children.  Already  the  adult 
readers  complain  of  the  influx  of  children 
from  14  to  18  years  old ; they  find  the  way 
blocked  by  them  as  they  come  into  the  library 
and  they  dislike  it.  From  the  adminstrative 
point  of  view',  as  I have  looked  at  it  in  my 
-own  library  and  as  we  have  tried  to  work  it 
out,  we  can  see  no  solution  except  an  inter- 
mediate department  with  a large  but  careful 
selection  of  books  for  the  younger  readers. 
I am  sure  we  shall  all  be  very  much  inter- 


ested in  what  is  done  in  the  Carnegie  Library 
at  Pittsburgh. 

Just  a word  for  those  who  cannot  possibly 
have  an  intermediate  department,  but  who 
may  wish  to  make  some  sort  of  selection.  In 
our  own  library  we  take  out  a selection  of 
books  and  call  them  books  for  younger  read- 
ers, and  young  people  from  14  to  18  are  not 
allowed  to  go  back  into  the  general  stack 
without  permission.  If  they  ask,  of  course 
they  may  go  to  a particular  subject;  but  there 
is  a careful  selection  of  about  2000  books  to 
which  we  find  a great  proportion  naturally  go. 
Such  a feature  is  of  course  possible  in  any 
library,  even  though  it  is  not  possible,  as  I 
think  it  should  be,  to  have  the  tactful,  right 
person  to  direct  the  reading  without  seeming 
to  direct  it. 

The  Chairman  : I have  always  felt  that  it 
was  not  kind  and  was  in  fact  only  a little 
short  of  an  outrage  that  the  secretary  of  an 
organization  should  only  be  knowm  as  a 
notice-monger,  and  I am  going  to  ask  Mr. 
Wyer  to  appear  before  us  for  a few  moments 
in  another  capacity.  Will  you  say  just  a word 
to  us  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Wyer? 

J.  I.  Wyer  : I have  had  some  experience  in 
children’s  work  and  children’s  reading  — but 
it  is  limited  to  two  children.  (Laughter.) 
I approve  cordially  of  what  Miss  Stearns  said 
about  reading  aloud  in  the  family  to  children. 
That  is  about  the  best  thing  that  anybody  can 
do,  and  it  is  ordinarily  as  good  as  the  work 
that  you  can  get  in  any  children’s  department 
in  any  library,  if  it  is  constantly  followed  out 
and  you  use  the  good  things  that  the  chil- 
dren’s librarians  will  tell  you  about  to  read 
to  your  children.  Another  thing  is  libraries 
at  home.  I am  aware  that  the  great  per- 
centage of  work  done  by  the  children’s  de- 
partment must  be  done  with  children  from 
homes  where  there  are  no  libraries,  where 
there  perhaps  can  be  no  libraries.  But  there 
is  a great  class  of  the  community  that  can 
have  libraries,  and  the  more  books  there  are 
in  a house,  as  long  as  they  are  books  of  which 
you  would  not  be  ashamed,  the  better,  and  I 
do  not  see  why  you  should  limit  a child  to  the 
children’s  room  or  the  intermediate  room  or 
any  other  room  if  he  wants  to  read  anything 
you  have  in  the  library.  You  ought  not  to 
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have  in  your  fiction  room,  or  your  general 
library  anywhere  else,  anything  that  you  do  not 
care  to  have  children  read.  Keep  your  libra- 
ries pure  and  wholesome  and  clean  and  it  does 
not  matter  much  whether  they  are  all  adults’ 
books  or  all  children’s  books  or  whether  you 
have  one  in  one  case  and  one  in  another. 

Miss  Jessie  Welles  : Our  plan  for  an  in- 
termediate department  is  in  such  an  undevel- 
oped condition  that  I am  afraid  to  speak  of  it 
at  all,  but  I think  that  people  who  have  been 
practically  working  with  the  public  find  that 
it  is  quite  true  about  the  older  boys  and  girls, 
especially,  being  in  the  way  of  the  older  peo- 
ple. We  greatly  desire  that  the  older  people 
shall  find  no  such  annoyance,  and  we  equally 
desire  that  the  younger  people  shall  have  a 
fair  chance.  It  happens  that  in  our  plans  for 
the  new  building  we  were  given  a T-shaped 
room,  and  the  suggestion  naturally  arose  that 
one  of  the  wings  would  be  a good  place  to  put 
the  books  for  the  older  boys  and  girls.  The 
plan  is'that  those  books  shall  be  selected  by 
the  staff  of  the  adult  department,  and  by  Miss 
Olcott,  chief  of  the  children’s  departments, 
and  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  assistant 
or  probably  two  or  three  who  will  be  sched- 
uled, both  in  the  children’s  department  and  in 
the  loan  department,  so  that  when  the  boys 
and  girls  come  from  the  children’s  department 
they  will  find  familiar  faces  and  won’t  have 
that  strange  feeling  of  being  adrift  in  the 
world,  that  they  often  have  when  they  come 
from  the  room  where  they  are  constantly 
helped  to  the  room  where  they  have  to  learn 
to  help  themselves.  That  is  about  as  far  as 
we  have  gotten  in  our  plans;  we  mean  to 
have  a selection  of  wholesome  fiction  and  non- 
fiction which  young  people  might  not  pick  out 
from  the  big  collection,  and  people  who  can 
give  them  intelligent  help  enough  to  take 
them  over  from  the  room  where  they  have 
been  guided  so  constantly. 

Miss  Theresa  Hitchler:  I have  not  been 
scheduled  1o  speak  at  this  meeting,  but  I want 
to  refer  to  one  point  that  Miss  Stearns  dwelt 
upon  in  her  paper  and  to  which  Mr.  Wyer 
referred  afterwards.  That  was  the  point  of 
mothers  reading  aloud  to  the  children.  Now 
I do  not  think  it  has  been  clearly  brought  out 
that  most  of  the  children  who  come  to  our 
libraries  haven’t  mothers  like  us.  {Laughter.') 


We  forget  the  great  class  of  families  to  which 
Dr.  Schaeffer  referred,  the  parents  who  them- 
selves cannot  read  and  so  cannot  intelligently 
guide  the  reading  of  their  children.  A few 
years  ago  I was  asked  to  address  a mothers’ 
meeting  in  a grammar  school  in  New  York, 
where  the  great  majority  of  mothers  present 
could  not  read,  and  I advocated  that  they 
make  their  children  read  aloud  to  them,  and 
in  that  way  they  could  see  whether  they  were 
reading  proper  books.  {Applause.) 

Mrs.  Minerva  Sanders  : It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  large  libraries  have  an  advan- 
tage over  the  smaller  ones.  But  there  are’ 
things  in  which  the  smaller  library  has  the 
advantage,  and  one  is  in  dealing  with  chil- 
dren. The  small  library  can  meet  the  children 
and  exert  personally  an  influence  that  cannot 
be  given  by  the  large  library  unless  there  is  a 
special  trained  librarian,  and  not  always  then. 
I have  always  advocated  a child’s  coming  to 
the  library  as  soon  as  he  could  climb  the 
steps.  In  that  way  the  child  learns  to  love 
books.  In  our  library  just  as  soon  as  a child 
can  write  his  name  he  has  a card.  Our  chil- 
dren also  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  all 
the  books.  Our  shelves  are  open,  and  the 
children  go  to  the  shelves  when  they  please. 
The  little  ones  don’t  want  to  go,  but  a child 
at  14,  in  my  experience,  has  judgment  enough 
to  go  among  the  books  that  we  have  on  our 
shelves.  If  we  have  books  for  adults  that  we 
don’t  want  children  to  read  — and,  by  the 
way,  let  me  say  children  wouldn’t  understand 
those  books  — we  put  them  on  another  tier  of 
shelves ; the  children  do  not  go  to  them.  And 
I take  pains  to  examine  the  books  selected  by 
the  children.  I am  surprised  at  their  selec- 
tion ; I think  sometimes  they  select  better  than 
I would  for  myself.  But  this  idea’ of  keeping 
the  children  away  from  the  adult  books,  or 
out  of  the  reading  room  for  adults  until  they 
are  over  14  years  old,  or  15  or  16,  I do  not 
agree  with  at  all.  I find  also  that  having  all 
books  charged  at  the  regular  desk  is  an  ad- 
vantage both  to  the  children  and  to  the  adult ; 
the  older  people  are  gracious  to  the  children,, 
and  we  have  never  found  any  trouble  be- 
tween our  older  people  and  our  children. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Ball.\rd:  I would  like  to  ask 
the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  if  they 
would  kindly  teach  the  children  to  read.  I 
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have  rarely  known  a boy  or  girl  of  the  age  of 
16  to  18  able  to  read  a book  aloud  intelligent- 
ly, easily,  and  so  that  listening  was  a pleasure. 

Adjourned. 

THIRD  SESSION 

(Ball  Room,  Mathewson  House,  Monday 
EVENING,  July  2) 

President  Hill  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  8 o’clock. 

The  President:  The  secretary  will  present 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  which 
should  be  acted  upon  at  this  time. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  CONSTITUTION 

The  Secretary  : The  constitution  was 

amended  at  Portland,  by  the  Council,  in  two 
sections,  12  and  17.  The  general  association 
voted  its  approval  to  these  amendments  at  the 
Portland  meeting,  but  the  constitution  pro- 
vides that  this  approval  shall  be  repeated  at 
a second  consecutive  session.  The  amend- 
ments come  up  this  evening  for  final  ratifica- 
tion, if  this  general  meeting  shall  approve 
them. 

To  Section  12  the  amendment  adds  these 
words : “It  shall  have  authority  to  include  in 
the  publications  of  the  Association  so  much  of 
the  program,  notices,  circulars  and  proceed- 
ings of  affiliated  associations  as  it  may  deem 
advisable.”  The  initial  pronoun  “it”  refers 
to  the  executive  board,  and  the  object  of  the 
amendment  is  to  secure  the  necessary  print- 
ing in  A.  L.  A.  programs  for  such  organiza- 
tions as  may  be  affiliated  with  us. 

Section  17,  providing  for  the  same  object 
in  another  way,  is  amended  by  adding  these 
words:  “It  may,  by  a two-thirds  vote,  upon 
suitable  conditions,  affiliate  with  the  American 
Library  Association  other  organizations  kin- 
dred in  purpose.”  In  this  case  “it”  refers  to 
the  Council. 

The  purport  of  the  two  amendments  is  to 
enable  the  Council  to  affiliate  organizations 
kindred  in  purpose  and  national  in  scope,  and 
to  provide  that  the  executive  board  may  print 
the  programs  of  such  organizations  for  them 
or  include  their  programs  in  our  own  and 
publish  their  proceedings  in  our  annual  vol- 
ume of  papers. 


I move  the  ratification  of  these  two  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution.  Voted. 

The  President:  The  president  has  only  one 
duty  to  perform.  As  chairman  he  should  not 
be  long-winded.  He  ought,  rather,  to  be  like 
a door  which  should  be  opened  with  as  little 
squeak  as  possible  to  admit  the  real  speakers. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  door  will  squeak  in  such 
a small  degree  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible. 
The  subject  which  we  have  for  this  evening 
relates  to  the  public  library  as  a municipal 
institution,  and  the  speakers  who  are  to  ad- 
dress us  appear  in  the  relation  of  a trustee 
and  of  a librarian.  In  introducing  the  first 
speaker  I may  be  permitted  to  say  that  some 
few  years  ago  some  women  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  wanted  a free  public  library.  They 
went  to  the  then  mayor  of  the  city  and  se- 
cured his  co-operation.  A bill  was  framed 
with  his  consent,  his  sanction,  and  wit’n  his 
help.  That  bill  was  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture and  became  a law.  Under  that  law  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  received  for  its  public  li- 
brary the  first  year  $5000.  It  is  spending  to- 
day about  $400,000,  such  is  the  growth  of 
that  institution.  And  the  man  who  was  the 
then  mayor  became  a trustee  of  the  first  board, 
and  has  remained  a trustee  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library  ever  since,  and  has  been  its 
president  all  the  time.  I have  pleasure  in  in- 
troducing a proved  friend  to  libraries,  the 
Honorable  David  A.  Boody.  (Applause.) 

David  A.  Boody  read  a paper  on 

THE  RELATION  OF  LIBRARIES  TO  MUNICIPAL 

government 

(See  p.  28.) 

The  President  : After  a library  has  received 
money  from  the  city  it  is  necessary  to  spend 
that  money,  and  it  is  easy  for  us  to  do  it ; but 
it  is  another  matter  so  to  expend  it  that  we 
get  the  greatest  return,  and  it  is  quite  appro- 
priate that  we  should  hear  from  the  library 
side  as  to  the  best  way  of  spending  the  money 
which  the  municipality  has  given  the  library 
for  its  maintenance.  It  is  appropriate,  too, 
that  the  one  who  speaks  should  come  from  a 
library  which  we  have  looked  upon  for  many 
years  as  an  example  that  we  have  been  glad 
to  follow.  I have  pleasure  in  introducing 
Mr.  Horace  G.  Wadlin. 
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Mr.  H.  G.  Wadlin  read  a paper  on 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AS  A MUNICIPAL  INSTITU- 
TION : FROM  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAND- 
POINT 

(See  p.  30.) 

The  President  : In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Mel  ■ 
vil  Dewey,  who  was  to  present  the  next  num- 
ber on  the  program  on  behalf  of  the  League 
-of  Library  Commissions,  his  paper  will  be 
read  by  title  and  printed  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Dewey'S  paper  is  as  follows: 

THE  FUTURE  OF  LIBRARY  COMMISSIONS 

Had  it  been  possible  to  get  to  the  meeting 
my  thesis  to  be  maintained  orally  in  such  time 
as  could  be  spared  from  the  other  speakers 
was  as  follows : 

1.  Library  commission  work  will  be  estab- 
lished in  every  state  as  certainly  as  is  the 
public  school  department. 

2.  The  chief  honor  to  be  conferred  on  the 
ablest  men  and  women  of  the  state  will  be 
membership  m this  commission.  Its  executive 
■officer  directing  this  great  department  will 
have  the  finest  opportunities  for  usefulness  af- 
forded any  citizen. 

3.  The  commission  will  become  permanent, 
taking  the  name  “department”  instead  of 
■^‘commission,”  which  carries  a flavor  of  tem- 
porary service. 

4.  This  department  will  have  full  charge 
of  all  the  state’s  library,  book  and  publishing 
interests.  Through  its  influence  there  will  be 
greatly  increased  efficiency  and  economy  in 
state  publications. 

5.  It  will  have  charge  also  of  all  home  edu- 
cation interests,  travelling  libraries,  study 
■clubs,  extension  teaching,  museums  and  allied 
agencies. 

6.  As  a part  of  the  library  interests  under 
its  control  it  wall  absorb  the  management  of 
the  state  library.  The  boards  of  ex  officio 
trustees  will  willingly  give  place  to  the  new 
library  department.  These  trustees,  usually 
eminent  state  officers,  are  seldom  fitted  either 
by  taste  or  experience  to  guide  a great  mis- 
sionary educational  movement,  though  often 
admirably  qualified  to  act  as  trustees  for  the 
law  library,  which  was  the  major  part  of  the 
traditional  state  library.  In  the  trend  towards 


consolidation  the  greater  will  absorb  the  less, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  li- 
brary commission  with  its  state-wide  inter- 
ests and  activities,  calling  to  its  service  the 
foremost  citizens  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
best  to  the  public  good,  greatly  outranks  in 
dignity  and  importance  any  ex  oMcio  board 
entrusted  with  the  old  type  of  state  library. 
Local  circumstances  in  some  states  will  make 
it  best  to  have  two  or  more  agencies,  but  no 
greater  harm  can  be  done  than  consolidating 
into  one,  two  or  more  institutions  which  are 
doing  the  work  better  or  cheaper  and  working 
in  harmony.  But  the  general  tendency  will 
be  toward  a state  library  department,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  present  library  commission,  and 
including  under  the  comprehensive  name  “li- 
brary” all  those  agencies  and  methods  which 
make  for  culture  and  education  outside  the 
regular  teaching  institutions. 

The  President:  The  next  subject  is  “The 
effects  of  earthquake  and  fire  on  San  Fran- 
cisco libraries.”  This  subject  was  assigned 
to  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Teggart,  librarian  of  the 
Mechanics-Mercantile  Library,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  had  voluntered  to  prepare  a paper, 
but  at  the  last  moment  he  was  unable  to  come 
and  Mr.  Charles  S.  Greene,  of  the  Oakland 
Public  Library  and  a trustee  of  the  State  Li- 
brary of  California,  kindly  consented  to  fill 
Mr.  Teggart’s  place. 

EFFECTS  OF  EARTHQUAKE  AND  FIRE  ON  SAN 
FRANCISCO  libraries 

Charles  S.  Greene:  On  April  18,  1906,  at 
5.15  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia was  visited  by  an  earthquake,  the 
severest  that  has  been  felt  in  that  region 
since  it  was  visited  by  civilized  man.  It  ex- 
tended from  Fort  Bragg,  in  Mendocino 
county,  on  the  north,  150  miles  southward  to 
Salinas  in  Monterey  county  and  beyond,  pass- 
ing off  into  the  sea  on  either  side.  The 
scientists  have  told  us  that  the  cause  was  a 
fault,'  a slip  of  the  earth,  that  moved  the 
country  to  the  west  of  the  line  of  the  fault 
eight  feet  or  more  to  the  north,  or  else 
moved  all  the  rest  of  the  country  eight  feet 
to  the  south.  The  damage  done  was  confined 
to  a few  places,  but  in  certain  localities  it 
was  very  severe.  Fort  Bragg  was  badly 
shaken;  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa  had  nearly 
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•every  brick  building  thrown  down ; San  Fran- 
cisco was  severely  shaken;  Oakland  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay  had  its  share;  San 
Jose,  farther  south,  had  many  of  its  brick 
buildings  thrown  down;  the  insane  asylum 
at  Agnew  was  almost  totally  destroyed;  the 
beautiful  buildings  of  Stanford  University 
were  damaged  to  the  extent  of  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  damage  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  earthquake  is  hard  to  estimate. 
Perhaps  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars 
v/ould  have  covered  all  except  the  damage 
• done  to  the  city  hall;  perhaps  as  much  more, 
or  20  millions,  would  have  covered  the  total 
damage  in  the  state  by  the  earthquake. 

But  there  was  more  to  come.  In  San 
Francisco  the  earthquake  shock  was  followed 
by  a multitude  of  fires  springing  from  crossed 
wires,  from  overturned  stoves  and  furnaces, 
-and  in  other  ways,  and  when  the  alarm  was 
sent  in  and  the  fire  department  promptly  re- 
sponded, the  terrible  situation  was  faced  that 
the  earthquake  had  destroyed  the  water 
mains  and  there  was  no  water  to  fight  the 
fire.  Furthermore,  the  fire  chief,  old  and 
•experienced,  was  so  injured  that  within  a 
few  days  he  died,  without  ever  knowing  that 
the  calamity  that  he  had  predicted  for  San 
Francisco  had  come  upon  it.  So  San  Fran- 
cisco, without  water,  without  its  fire  chief, 
with  fires  springing  up  in  scores  of  places 
at  once,  was  given  over  as  a prey  to  the 
flames.  I cannot  tell  you  the  horrors  of 
those  next  three  days.  You  have  read  of 
them  plentifully.  We  in  Oakland  watched  the 
great  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  the  pillar  of 
smoke  by  day,  and  our  hearts  were  full  as 
we  watched,  and  seemed  fuller  yet  when  there 
came  from  the  ferry  by  every  boat  thou- 
sands of  destitute  people  bringing  with  them 
only  such  little  belongings  as  they  could 
carry  in  their  hands  — a canary  bird,  a par- 
rot, a cat,  a dog  sometimes;  trifling  things 
that  they  had  caught  up  in  their  hasty  leav- 
ing. Of  250,000  homeless  people,  150,000 
came  across  the  bay  in  those  three  days  to 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  cities  of  Oakland, 
Alameda  and  Berkeley.  Every  church,  every 
organization  was  turned  into  a relief  society, 
and  the  relief  beginning  there  spread  out  into 
ithe  country  until  all  the  world  had  come  to 


the  help  of  San  Francisco  in  her  hour  of 
need.  There  has  been  no  such  outburst  of 
sympathy,  as  there  has  been  no  such  great 
fire,  destroying  some  three  hundred  millions 
of  property,  nearly  three  thousand  acres  of 
buildings,  all  of  the  business  section  except 
the  water  front  and  much  of  the  best  resi- 
dence section  of  that  great  city.  That  is 
enough,  perhaps,  for  the  story  of  the  earth- 
quake. 

The  effect  on  the  libraries  was  commen- 
surate. The  whole  effect  it  would  take  too 
long  to  tell.  The  exact  physical  effect  is 
not  so  difficult  to  state.  The  losses  in  build- 
ings and  books  have  been  listed,  and  I vvill 
note  the  principal  ones : Berkeley,  $1000  dam- 
age to  building.  University  of  California  lost 
1007  books  in  the  bindery  and  some  250  others 
in  the  hands  of  instructors  in  San  Francisco, 
besides  its  loss  in  the  great  damage  to  the 
Charles  Doe  estate,  from  which  it  was  to 
receive  a bequest  for  a new  building.  The 
building  of  the  library  at  Haywards  was 
damaged  $1750  worth,  and  at  Martinez  $1400. 
The  Napa  Library  was  seriously  damaged. 
My  own  building  at  Oakland  was  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  about  $3000;  the  Redwood 
Public  Library,  $5000;  the  San  Mateo  Public 
Library,  the  old  building  condemned;  Santa 
Rosa  Library,  $7000;  and  at  Stanford  the 
beautiful  library  building,  \yhich  cost  about 
$300,000,  was  so  wrecked  by  the  swaying  of 
its  steel  tower  that  the  whole  masonry  was 
destroyed. 

The  San  Francisco  losses,  with  the  loss  by 
fire  added  to  the  smaller  loss  by  earthquake, 
show  large  figures.  In  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Library  there  were  105,000  books  de- 
stroyed. Of  all  of  the  books  in  the  main 
collection,  I saw  the  only  one  that  had  been 
saved,  and  that  was  a book  that  the  secretary 
had  put  in  a safe  the  night  before.  The 
Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  lost 
1400  volumes;  Bnai  Brith  Library,  12,000; 
Bohemian  Club,  5000,  many  of  them  auto- 
graph and  presentation  copies  from  distin- 
guished writers;  California  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, 12,300;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
9000;  French  National  League,  25,000;  Me- 
chanics’-Mercantile,  200,000;  St.  Ignatius,  50- 
000;  Microscopical  Society,  2500;  San  Fran- 
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cisco  Medical  Society,  5000;  Reading  Rooms 
for  the  blind,  400 — small,  but  all  it  had; 
San  Francisco  Vercin,  4400;  San  Francisco 
State  Normal  School,  8500;  Supreme  Court 
Library,  17,000;  Theosophical  Library,  1000; 
University  Club,  2500;  Wells  Fargo  Library, 
5000;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library,  2500;  San  Fran- 
cisco Law  Library,  35,000;  Sutro  Library, 
100,000;  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  about 
5000.  That  makes  a total  of  610,000  books 
lost,  and  damage  to  buildings  $394,450.  Be- 
sides, there  were  the  books  lost  in  book  stores 
and  in  private  libraries,  making  the  total  loss 
of  books  not  less  than  a million  volumes.  The 
law  libraries,  for  example,  were  so  totally 
lost  that  there  were  only  about  two  working 
libraries  left  in  all  San  Francisco,  and  those 
were  libraries  of  lawyers  who  had  working 
libraries  at  their  residences  in  addition  to 
those  at  their  offices. 

So  much  for  the  loss;  but  if  I should  stop 
here  it  would  be  a pitiful  showing  of  the 
effect  of  the  earthquake  and  fire  upon  Cali- 
fornia libraries.  The  final  effect  of  that 
earthquake  and  fire  will  come  in  the  re- 
building of  those  libraries.  San  Francisco 
will  be  rebuilt  more  grandly,  more  beauti- 
fully, more  wisely  than  ever  before.  No- 
body in  San  Francisco  doubts  that.  I have 
been  asked  the  question  in  the  East,  but  never 
have  I heard  it  raised  on  the  West  coast  of 
this  country.  Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of 
the  plans.  The  San  Francisco  Public  Library 
had  already  bought  a site  for  its  new  build- 
ing, paying  $670,000  for  it.  It  had  $1,000,000 
bonds  voted,  which  bonds  had  not  yet  been 
sold  and  now  can  be  sold  and  made  available 
for  a new  building.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
gave  a fund  of  $750,000  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  library  buildings,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  one-half  of  it  should  be  used  for 
branch  libraries.  That  sum,  I believe,  will 
be  still  availaole  and  will  be  used  to  make  the 
Sah  Francisco  Public  Library  more  beautiful 
in  its  housing  and  better  than  it  ever  was 
before,  and  the  insurance  money,  some  $60,- 
000  on  the  library,  will  be  used  imme- 
diately to  buy  books.  The  branch  library 
buildings  that  are  left  have  already  been 
reopened  and  the  new'  city  will  find  the  new 
library  keeping  pace  with  it.  The  Mechan- 


ics’-Mercantile Library  sustained  a loss  of 
200,000  books,  and  yet  I am  told  that  they 
have  $150,000  in  sight  to  buy  books  to 
take  the  place  of  the  ones  destroyed.  Now, 
$150,000  to  buy  new  books  exactly  fitted 
to  the  needs  of  the  city  as  it  now  stands, 
wall  make  a better  library  than  any  it 
has  lost. 

And  all  the  libraries  are  going  to  rebuild. 
They  accept  the  lesson  of  the  fire — not  that 
San  Francisco  shall  not  rebuild,  but  that 
she  shall  build  better  than  ever  before. 
Every  large  building  that  was  destroyed  is  to 
be  rebuilt  and  to  be  built  better,  with  con- 
struction that  will  stand  fire,  that  will  stand 
such  earthquake  shocks  as  may  come,  that 
will  make  a city  that  shall  never  again  be 
visited  by  such  a calamity.  There  will  be  a 
new  San  Francisoo  in  twenty-five  years,  in 
ten  years  — yes,  I will  say  in  five  years.  She 
will  summon  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion back  to  see  a new,  a better,  a stronger 
San  Francisco,  with  better,  stronger  libraries, 
more  fitted  to  their  needs,  and  prouder  of  it- 
self than  ever  before. 

The  President:  This  report  of  library  losses 
only  brings  into  closer  view  the  serious  effect 
of  fire  and  earthquake  in  California,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  that  those  libraries  will  be 
glad  to  receive  any  books  that  are  of  value  to 
any  circulating,  or  reference  library.  Some 
libraries  have  already  made  up  packages  of 
books  and  sent  them,  and,  answering  for  one, 
I can  say  that  the  Californians,  the  San  Fran- 
ciscans particularly,  are  very  grateful  for 
gifts  of  that  kind. 

Drew  B.  Hall  gave  a summary  of  the 
RKPORT  OF  committee  ON  GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

{See  p.  I59-) 

Rccehed  and  accepted. 

W.  C.  Lane  read  the 

REPORT  OF  A.  L,  A.  PUBLISHING  BOARD 

{See  p.  I54-) 

Received  and  accepted. 

Adjourned. 
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FOURTH  SESSION 

(Ball  Room,  Mathewson  House,  Wednes- 
day, July  4) 

President  Hill  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  three  o’clock. 

Miss  Josephine  Rathbone  read  the 

KEPOET  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PROSE  FICTION 

The  committee  on  prose  fiction  believed 
that  the  most  important  service  it  could  ren- 
der would  be  to  ascertain  if  there  exists  any 
need  for  a subject-index  to  fiction  which  is 
not  met  by  the  indexes  now  in  the  field,  and, 
if  so,  what  form  of  index  would  best  meet 
that  need.  They  therefore  published  in  the 
Library  Journal  and  in  the  Public  Libraries 
of  January  a request  that  all  who  felt  that 
they  could  do  their  work  better  if  they  had 
some  other  fiction  subject-index  than  those 
now  available  would  write  to  the  chairman 
stating  their  experience  and  their  need. 

Opinions  were  asked  especially  on  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

1.  Would  you  prefer  a list  containing  novels 
having  subject  value  entered  under  the  spe- 
cific subject?  For  example,  “Alton  Locke,” 
under  Chartism  (“Chaplet  of  pearls,  under 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew;  “Trilby,”  un- 
der Hypnotism;”  “Phra  the  Phoenician,”  un- 
der Transmigration  of  souls),  with  references 
from  the  broader  inclusive  class-headings 
after  the  general  plan  adopted  by  Mrs.  Dixon 
in  her  Index?  or, 

2.  Would  a list  aranged  under  broad  general 
heads,  as  Sociological  novels.  Psychological, 
Scientific  novels,  with  the  heading  Historical 
fiction  subdivided  by  country,  with  notes  to 
bring  out  the  specific  subject  covered  by  the 
'book,  better  meet  the  need? 

3.  Would  an  author  index  suffice  for  these 
subject  lists,  or  would  an  arrangement  of  au- 
thors and  subjects  in  one  alphabet  be  prefer- 
■able? 

4.  Do  you  desire  a select  list  of  say  2000  or 
3000  titles,  or  would  one  more  broadly  inclu- 
sive be  preferred  ? 

The  committee’s  effort  was  rewarded  by  a 
result  of  10  letters.  Of  these  ten,  eight  de- 
sired a subject  index  of  fiction;  five  of  these 
were  in  favor  of  the  first  plan,  an  index  with 
specific  headings ; three  preferred  a grouping 
under  broad  general  classes.  Four  of  our 
correspondents  wanted  an  author  index;  two 


an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  authors  and 
siibjects;  one  did  not  care  for  an  author  ar- 
rangement at  all,  and  one  inferentially  did  not 
care  for  it,  as  it  was  not  mentioned.  Five  per- 
sons preferred  a select  list;  two,  one  more 
broadly  inclusive,  one  expressed  no  opinion 
on  the  matter.  One  of  our  corespondents 
writes;  “I  think  a really  well  made  subject- 
index  of  fiction  would  be  of  much  practical 
value,  but  I have  lost  all  faith  in  co-operative 
work  unless  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a clear- 
headed and  strong-minded  editor  who  would 
need  to  give  a great  deal  of  time  to  the  work. 
I wish  such  a person  might  be  found  and  that 
a good  plan  could  be  adopted,  otherwise  I do 
not  think  the  effort  worth  while.” 

Another  correspondent,  not  the  librarian  of 
a public  library  be  it  said  in  passing,  protested 
against  the  whole  undertaking  in  the  follow- 
ing forceful  words : “For  goodness  sake  do 
your  best  to  stop  this  nonsense  of  subject- 
indexing fiction.  The  novel  should  be  read 
for  diversion,  not  for  information.  To  en- 
courage the  idle  person  whose  reading  is  con- 
fined to  fiction  in  the  belief  that  information 
is  being  acquired,  is  a contribution  to  the 
pinchbeck  culture  of  the  day,  of  which,  heaven 
knows,  we  are  having  a constantly  increasing 
supply.” 

The  committee  is  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  does  not  now  exist  any  such  de- 
mand for  a subject-index  to  fiction  as  would 
warrant  it  in  recommending  that  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  should  include  this 
among  its  activities  for  the  present.  It  would 
seem,  however,  from  the  standing  of  the  libra- 
rians who  expressed  a wish  for  such  an  index, 
that  some  of  the  progressive  libraries  are  be- 
ginning to  desire  such  an  aid  in  their  work, 
and  that  the  time  is  undoubtedly  coming  when 
the  demand  shall  have  to  be  met  by  something 
more  adequate  than  any  of  the  indexes  now 
in  the  field. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone. 

Beatrice  Winser. 

Accepted  and  approved. 

The  secretary  read  a telegram  of  greeting 
and  good  wishes  sent  to  Mr.  Crunden  on  be- 
half of  the  Association,  and  a letter  received 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crunden. 
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Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Albert  T.  Briggs 
the  audience  joined  in  singing  two  verses 
of  “America.” 

The  President:  Naturally  we  turn  to  the 
state  for  an  example  of  patriotism  and  we 
feel  complimented  to-day  in  having  with  us 
its  highest  officer.  We  feel  complimented  be- 
cause the  state  took  the  precaution  to  send 
its  lieutenant-governor  ahead  to  see  what 
sort  of  a body  we  were  and  whether  it  was 
safe  for  the  governor  to  come.  The  report 
which  the  lieutenant-governor  took  back 
must  have  been  satisfactory,  because  of  all 
the  invitations  which  the  governor  has  re- 
ceived for  to-day  he  felt  that  he  could  with 
safety  and  propriety  accept  the  one  which 
came  from  the  American  Library  Association. 
I have  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the 
Governor  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  Hon- 
orable George  H.  Utter.  {Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  UTTER 

Gov.  Utter  : Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it 
is  very  true  that  the  lieutenant-governor 
brought  back  flattering  reports  from  this 
gathering.  He  told  me  that  they  had  very 
large  bunches  of  grapes  down  here,  grapes 
so  big  that  possibly  two  men  could  not  carry 
them,  but  certainly  one  man  and  one  woman 
could.  {Laughter.) 

I am  particularly  pleased  to  see  you  here; 
I am  particularly  pleased  also  to  see  so  many 
people  at  one  time  in  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island  and  to  have  you  all  go  home  and  tell 
your  neighbors  that  the  state  was  not 
crowded.  There  seems  to  be  a feeling 
throughout  the  country  that  if  we  get  two  or 
three  people  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  we 
are  crowded.  Now  we  are  not,  are  we?  We 
shall  expect  each  one  of  you  hereafter  to  be 
an  apostle  of  truth  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
size  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  I am 
not  inclined  to  ask  whether  you  are  all  libra- 
rians. I hope  that  some  of  you  are,  and  I 
am  going  to  take  it  for  granted  that  whatever 
you  are  you  are  here  in  the  interest  of  libra- 
ries, and  also,  therefore,  in  the  intere.st  of 
truth,  because  no  library  can  be  complained 
of  if  it  is  based  upon  truth.  We  are  very 
glad  indeed  to  see  you  in  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island.  It  is  a small  bit  of  land  in 
acres,  but  it  is  one  of  the  largest  bits  of 


territory  in  history  and  in  principle.  Massa- 
chusetts tried  to  steal  it  from  us ; Connecticut 
tried  to  steal  it  from  us  when  they  argued 
as  to  whether  this  stream  of  water  that  lies 
here  at  my  left  was  the  division  line  in  the 
old  charter.  We  have  fought  for  this  land 
and  it  is  all  historic  ground.  Of  course  you 
know  that  the  birth  of  religious  freedom  was 
here.  We  like  to  pride  ourselves  upon  it, 
although  we  do  have  to  reflect  that  while  we 
stood  for  religious  freedom  with  Roger  Wil- 
liams, it  took  us  almost  a hundred  years  be- 
fore we  granted  religious  freedom  to  every- 
body who  did  not  believe  in  the  same  way  we 
did.  There  is  another  fact  that  even  some 
librarians  may  not  know.  And  that  is  that 
the  first  real  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island  on  the  4th  of  May,  1776,  two 
months  before  that  wonderful  document  was 
written  in  Philadelphia  and  was  enacted.  So 
you  see  that  two  great  principles  on  which 
our  whole  government  stands  were  born  here 
within  our  own  state.  It  has  given  of  its 
men,  it  has  given  of  its  life  in  order  that 
the  country  might  live.  It  was  among  the 
first  that  struck  a blow  for  original  free- 
dom. Its  people  were  represented  from  Que- 
bec to  the  Carol  inas;  they  fought  from 
Brooklyn  to  Stony  Point ; they  were  wherever 
trouble  was,  wherever  there  was  a call  for 
American  patriotism;  and  during  the  late 
Civil  War  it  was  the  second  state  in  all  the 
Union  to  send  men  to  the  front  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population.  And  to-day  it  is 
reaping  the  benefit  of  all  that. 

From  the  very  first  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island  has  given  largely  to  itS'  educational 
work,  and  that  is  what  you  are  engaged  in. 
The  man  who  looks  at  a library  otherwise 
than  as  a part  of  a supplemental  education 
has  got  a false  notion  of  what  a library  is. 
Did  you  ever  see  an  educated  man,  outside  of 
the  high  school  graduates,  who  ever  thought 
he  was  educated?  The  man  who  recognizes 
the  fact  that  his  education  is  never  complete, 
that  is  the  man  who  is  dependent  on  the  work 
of  libraries.  A man  goes  through  public 
school,  college,  university,  then  he  enters 
into  life.  He  finds  one  thing  continually 
meeting  him  — he  wants  more  information, 
he  needs  continued  education.  The  library 
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does  this  supplemental  work.  In  our  own 
state  money  that  is  given  by  the  state  for 
public  libraries  is  expended  through  the  state 
board  of  education.  There  is  about  $8000 
every  year  expended  on  the  libraries  of  the 
state.  To  receive  this  aid  a library  must  be 
a free  library,  and  it  must  also  select  its 
books  from  books  which  are  approved  by  the 
state  board  of  education,  and  only  one-third 
of  the  money  spent  can  be  spent  for  fiction. 
Then  we  have  also  our  state  library.  The 
state  is  therefore  spending  something  like 
$13,000  per  year  on  its  libraries,  and  it  is 
spending  it  as  supplemental  education  to  the 
public  schools. 

Personally  I don't  know  anything  about 
libraries.  As  governor  of  the  state  I ought 
to  know  everything  and  I ought  to  give 
advice  to  librarians.  That  is  one  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  a governor.  But  there  are  two 
things  I want  to  say  to  you  in  regard  to 
libraries.  I hope  the  librarians  here  will 
recognize  two  things  regarding  their  work. 
Their  work  is  their  own  opportunity.  A 
man  in  a busy  life  wants  help,  he  must  know 
where  to  find  the  information,  and  he  goes 
to  a librarian  for  it.  The  work  of  a libra- 
rian, therefore,  is  not  simply  the  knowing 
where  information  is  to  be  found,  but  the 
ability  to  discriminate  regarding  the  informa- 
tion which  he  passes  out  to  a man  or  woman. 
It  is  not  enough  simply  to  know  that  a given 
fact  is  in  this  book,  that  a book  is  on  that 
shelf,  that  certain  books  are  in  this  section. 
It  is  necessary  for  a person  who  has  ability 
as  a librarian  to  know  whether  the  fact  in 
this  book  or  the  book  on  that  shelf  is  what 
this  man  is  seeking  for;  and  the  librarian  who 
does  that  becomes  a wonderful  help  to  the 
man  who  is  engaged  in  active  life.  This  is  a 
great  responsibility.  There  is  anot'her  oppor- 
tunity for  librarians.  A librarian  has  a great 
deal  to  do  with  the  selection  of  books;  he 
owes  it  to  a library  to  see  that  it  is  prop- 
erly balanced.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  should 
be  a popular  collection  of  books ; it  must  also 
be  balanced  by  books  of  reference. 

And  I want  to  ask  if  you  are  willing  to 
give  of  your  life  to  library  work  to  help  the 
young  folks?  One  of  my  dearest  friends 
was  a man  who  yielded  up  his  life  almost 
twenty  years  ago ; he  was  a clergyman ; he 


was  interested  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lived;  and  among  other  things  he  persuaded 
a man  to  give  liberally  of  his  funds  to  estab- 
lish in  that  community  a library;  it  was  in  a 
small  community  noted  simply  because  it 
was  the  center  of  a large  lumber  district. 
After  this  friend  had  been  dead  two  years  it 
was  my  privilege  one  day  to  stand  in  that 
library  by  the  side  of  the  librarian,  and  there 
came  in  at  the  door  a small  boy,  barefooted 
and  bareheaded,  because  he  carried  a soft 
straw  hat  in  his  hand,  clad  in  an  undershirt 
and  a pair  of  overalls,  and  under  his  arm  was 
a book.  He  walked  up  to  the  librarian,  left 
his  book,  handed  in  a card,  received  another 
and  went  out.  I ttirned  to  the  librarian  and 
asked,  “Is  that  boy  the  exception?”  And  she 
said,  “Oh,  no,  he  is  the  rule.”  And  I said 
to  myself,  “If  this  friend  of  mine  has  been 
called  of  God  sooner  than  seemed  for  us  the 
time  for  him  to  go,  surely  a man  that  has 
made  opportunity  for  boys  like  that  has  not 
lived  in  vain.”  Now  it  is  given  to  some  of 
you  librarians  perhaps  to  direct  these  young 
people  who  are  seeking  to  know  more,  who 
are  looking  for  opportunities  that  are  new  for 
them.  How  are  you  going  to  direct  them? 
What  are  you  going  to  offer  to  them?  Are 
you  going  to  offer  them  the  popular  novel  of 
the  day,  or  are  you  going,  little  by  little  and 
step  by  step,  to  open  to  them  the  wonderful 
treasures  that  have  come  down  to  us  in  the 
printed  book  on  the  back  of  which  is 
“Thackeray”  or  “Dickens”  or  “Longfellow” 
or  “Lowell”?  The  boy  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  mark  my  word,  is  just  as  suscep- 
tible to  the  wonderful  story  of  Tiny  Tim, 
or  the  story  of  the  old  Colonel  Newcome,  or 
the  wisdom  of  the  “Biglow  papers,’’  and  to 
the  beauty  of  the  verse  that  flowed  from  our 
great  American  poet  Longfellow,  as  he  is  to- 
this  cheap  trash.  It  is  for  you  people  to 
shape  that  boy,  to  direct  his  mind.  The 
state  of  Rhode  Island  is  striving  to  instil 
into  the  minds  of  its  boys  the  knowledge 
that  equal  opportunity  comes  to  every  Ameri- 
can boy,  that  equal  results  can  come  to  no 
American  boy  save  as  that  boy  makes  equal 
use  of  opportunity.  And  as  you  go  back  to 
your  homes,  as  you  undertake  to  open  the 
stores  of  the  wonderful  storehouses  that  are 
in  your  charge,  may  I ask  of  you  simply 
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this : will  you  try  to  open  for  these  young 
fellows  the  thought  that  American  liberty, 
American  ideals,  American  future,  American 
possibility  are  only  bounded  by  the  use  which 
the  boy  makes  of  opportunity.  Opportunity 
is  what  our  country  lives  for,  and  it  is  for  the 
people  with  work  like  yours  — whether  it  is 
being  done  in  the  library  or  the  public 
schools,  in  the  home  or  in  the  private  life  — 
to  make  the  future  of  our  country  by  inspir- 
ing in  the  minds  of  these  young  people  the 
high  ideals  that  make  for  purity,  for  manli- 
ness, for  godliness.  (Applause.) 

The  President:  Governor  Utter,  your 

words  only  add  to  the  obligations  which  we 
owe  to  those  who  have  received  us  in  Rhode 
Island  so  warmly,  and  we  cannot  let  you  go 
without  expressing  publicly  our  appreciation. 

The  program  for  to-day  has  more  of  a lit- 
erary than  technical  flavor.  We  thought  that 
we  would  like  to  see  some  of  those  men  who 
had  written  books,  as  we  have  seen  men  who 
read  books,  and  as  we  have  begun  with  a 
word  from  the  governor  of  the  state,  it  is 
quite  natural  that  we  should  be  followed  by 
the  president  of  the  state’s  great  university. 
Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  the  head  of  Brown 
University. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Faunce  gave  an  address  on 

THE  LIBRARY  AS  A FACTOR  IN  MODERN  CIVIL- 
IZATION 

(See  p.  i8.) 

The  President;  The  next  speaker  ought  to 
be  introduced  to  you  as  The  Man  Without  a 
Name;  but  if  I call  him  “The  Virginian”  I 
think  you  will  recognize  him.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Owen  Wister  read  a paper  on 

SUBJECTS  FIT  FOR  FICTION 

(Sec  p.  20.) 

The  President  : The  only  disappointment 
that  we  feel,  Mr.  Wister,  is  that  you  did  not 
tell  us  why  you  didn’t  fit  the  name  to  your 
hero.  (Laughter.) 

Because  of  the  absence  of  Dr.  Canfield  I 
am  somewhat  embarrassed  as  to  the  way  in 
which  I should  introduce  the  next  speaker, 
Mr.  Brander  Matthews.  Dr.  Canfield  and 
myself  conspired  to  get  an  invitation  to  Pro- 


fessor Matthews,  to  have  him  accept  the  in- 
vitation; he  did  accept  it,  and  he  came  here 
expecting  to  find  both  conspirators,  but  one 
has  gone.  Dr.  Canfield  has  fled,  and  now, 
in  introducing  Mr.  Matthews,  I can  only 
place  myself,  as  the  remaining  eonspirator,  at 
his  mercy  and  leave  him  to  do  what  he  wishes 
with  me  and  with  you.  Professor  Brander 
Matthews.  (Applause.) 

Brander  Matthews  : I am  extremely  glad 
that  your  president  has  stated  that  I am  not 
a volunteer  to-day.  I was  pressed  for  ser- 
vice. I came  down  to  Narragansett  Pier,  as 
I have  done  off  and  on  for  nearly  a score  cf 
years,  expecting  to  rest,  but  Dr.  Canfield  said 
it  was  my  duty  to  come  here  and  speak  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  afternoon,  and  I promptly 
accepted  because  I had  an  ulterior  purpose; 
and  then  when  I met  your  president  and  said 
that  I thought  this  was  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  to  you  the  advantages  of 
simplified  spelling,  he  said  he  thought  you 
would  rather  have  a patriotic  Fourth  of  July 
speech. 

As  far  as  simplified  spelling  is  concerned,  I 
will  say  that  there  are  some  of  our  circulars 
still  available  here,  and  a full  set  will  be  sent 
to  any  library  on  application  to  The  Simplified 
Spelling  Board,  No.  i Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Now  I close  that  subject. 

Mr.  Matthews  then  read  a paper  on 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  IMMIGRATION  ON  AMERI- 
CAN DEVELOPMENT* 

President  Hill  : Professor  Matthews,  in  be- 
half of  the  American  Library  Association  I 
thank  you  for  allowing  yourself  to  be  im- 
pressed into  service.  (Applause.) 

After  the  audience  had  joined  in  singing 
‘“The  star  spangled  banner”  E.  C.  Hovey 
read  the 

report  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND 
MEANS 

Your  committee  on  ways  and  means  begs 
leave  to  report  as  follows : 

Its  duties  divided  into  two  separate  feat- 
ures, each  having  to  do  with  an  increase  in 
the  income  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 

*This  paper  could  not  be  supplied  for  publication. 
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tion.  The  first  has  reference  to  an  increase 
in  membership.  Your  committee  reports  that 
it  has  issued  a circular,  addressed  to  libra- 
ries, their  trustees,  librarians  and  assistants, 
setting  forth  the  past  work  of  the  Association 
and  calling  attention  to  other  fields  of  useful- 
ness awaiting  development,  asking  finally  for 
a more  general  support  from  those  engaged 
in  library  administration.  When  your  com- 
mittee assumed  its  duties  in  September,  1905, 
there  were  on  the  membership  roster  exactly 
1500  names.  Of  these,  however,  426  were 
delinquent,  not  having  paid  their  dues.  To- 
day the  Association  counts  1677  fully  paid 
members.  These  figures  represent  an  in- 
crease in  membership  of  603  and  in  income 
of  approximately  $1300.  Personal  effort, 
through  visits  or  correspondence  on  the  part 
of  the  chairman,  of  your  committee,  with  the 
earnest  co-operation  of  the  publicity  com- 
mittee, has  brought  about  this  result.  Your 
committee  is  firmly  convinced  that  continued 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  through  its  officers  and  indi- 
vidual members,  would  result  in  a startling 
increase  in  membership.  We  take  this  occa- 
sion to  urge  all  libraries,  whose  funds  will 
permit  of  such  disbursement,  to  be  annual 
subscribing  members  of  the  Association, 
firmly  convinced  that  such  expenditure  is  no 
more  than  a just  return  for  the  benefit  re- 
ceived. Not  less  than  500  libraries  in  the 
United  States  should  be  enrolled  among  us. 
Circulars  but  open  the  way  to  personal  appeal. 
Each  librarian  should  consider  it  to  be  her 
dut}f,  not  to  the  Association,  but  to  her 
library,  to  see  to  it  that  the  Association  re- 
ceived its  support  through  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  $5.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
trustees  of  any  considerable  number  of  libra- 
ries will  decline  such  assistance,  if  only  the 
librarians  will  place  the  matter  properly  be- 
fore them.  We  have  to-day  70  library  mem- 
berships. We  can  easily  have  250  one  year 
from  ■ to-day  if  we  but  half  try.  As  to 
individual  memberships,  a like  gratifying  re- 
sult can  be  reached.  Such  membership  to-day 
is  1828.  The  members  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  should  see  to  it  that  the 
Handbook  for  1907  shows  a total  enrolment 
■of  not  less  than  3000  members. 

The  other  duty  assigned  to  your  committee 


was  the  raising  of  a fund  which  should  war- 
rant your  executive  board  in  establishing 
permanent  headquarters,  where  much  valuable 
work,  heretofore  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment, might  be  carried  on.  Your  committee 
reports  that  it  has  received,  either  in  cash 
or  pledges,  the  following  sums  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources : 


Montreal $iooo 

Boston 3000 

New  York 200 

Brooklyn 450 

Chicago 100 

Philadelphia 900 

Pittsburg 250 

St.  Louis 30 


Amounting  to $5950 


From  this  total  there  should  be  deducted 
the  sum  of  $600  properly  chargeable  against 
this  fund,  leaving  the  net  sum  of  $5350  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  indicated. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  distinct  opinion 
that  the  American  Library  Association 
should  begin  to  help  itself  now  that  the  pub- 
lic has  so  generously  subscribed  to  the  fund. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  should  not  be  self-support- 
ing or  largely  so.  It  is  much  easier  to  raise 
money  for  those  who  have  shown  a willing- 
ness and  earnest  desire  to  help  themselves. 
Several  plans  looking  toward  this  end  will  be 
submitted  for  your  consideration  during  the 
conference,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  members 
will  give  serious  attention  thereto  and  bring 
to  their  fulfilment  the  same-  earnestness  and 
energy  of  action  which  they  develop  in  their 
professional  work. 

In  closing  this  work,  the  committee  desires 
to  place  on  record  its  sincere  thanks  for  the 
hearty  co-operation  which  has  come  to  its 
members  from  individual  members  of  the 
Association. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

By  E.  C.  Hovey,  Chairman. 

E.  C.  Hovey:  Before  I take  my  seat  I 
would  like  to  say  a few  words,  speaking  per- 
sonally. I have  made  out  a statement  show- 
ing all  that  needs  to  be  done  for  us  to  have 
3000  members  one  year  from  now.  Of  course 
the  burden  will  be  heavier  on  states  like 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  than  it  will  on 
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some  of  the  other  states  whose  membership 
in  the  American  Library  Association  is  still 
small.  Massachusetts  needs  to  add  to  the 
membership  of  the  Association  150  members, 
and  she  will  do  it.  New  York  needs  to  add 
to  its  membership  240  members.  And  I de- 
sire to  say  here  that  this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Associj^tion,  unless  it 
might  have  been  during  its  early  days,  when 
New  York  had  more  members  in  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  than  Massachusetts. 
For  instance,  if  the  state  of  Iowa  will  con- 
tribute 20  new  members,  and  other  states  in 
like  proportion,  we  shall  have  the  3000  mem- 
bers which  we  desire.  Now  are  we  willing 
to  do  this?  Are  we  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
little  time  in  order  that  we  may  have  a mem- 
bership that  will  count? 

Let  me  put  this  before  you  in  a few  words, 
because  they  are  very  important.  To-day  we 
are  giving  you  three  publications  for  your 
two  dollars.  We  have  out  of  that  two  dollars 
80  cents  left  for  administrative  purposes. 
That  is  due  to  the  faet  that  we  are  giving  our 
members  the  Proceedings  which  are  paid  for 
by  a very  small  membership.  Increase  our 
membership  to  3000  and  the  cost  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings, instead  of  being  84^/2  cents,  as  they 
were  last  year,  will  be  reduced  to  50  cents, 
leaving  in  the  treasury  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  345^2  cents  for  each  mem- 
ber for  the  general  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Association.  So  that  if  we  get  to- 
gether 3000  members  one  year  from  to-day, 
we  shall  pay  our  expenses  liberally  and  shall 
have  from  $2500  to  $3000  to  apply  to  the  sus- 
taining of  headquarters.  There  is  the  situa- 
tion, fellow  members,  in  a few  words,  and 
I hope  — going  back  as  I do  16  years  to  the 
time  when  I attended  my  first  Association 
meeting,  and  remembering  how  we  then 
raised  a sum  of  money  which  has  been  bear- 
ing interest  ever  since  — I do  hope  that  I may 
hear  from  a few  people  here  saying  that  they 
will  pledge  their  states,  their  libraries,  their 
library  members,  either  to  money  or  to  new 
members,  so  that  we  may  go  away  from  here 
and  feel  that  the  work  that  has  been  done 
this  year  will  be  increased  all  through  the 
next  year.  I trust,  Mr.  President,  that  you 


will  permit  the  meeting  to  respond  for  a short, 
time  at  least  to  this  appeal,  which  is  very  close 
to  the  hearts  of  the  ways  and  means  committee. 

The  President:  Before  asking  for  response 
I will  merely  say  that  the  report  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  usual  form. 

C.  A.  Nelson  : I wish,  sir,  to  aid  the  fund, 
for  the  American  Library  Association  by  put- 
ting into  its  treasury  one  dollar  for  every 
year  of  my  service  since  I began  library  work. 
(Applause.) 

Miss  Hitchler:  The  ladies  will  never  fol- 
low that  example.  (Laughter.) 

The  President:  Then  rise  above  it. 

Louis  N.  Wilson:  I would  like  to  pledge 
Clark  University  Library,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  for  membership  at  $5  a year,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  when  I get  home  I intend  tO’ 
call  my  staff  together  for  a general  discus- 
sion of  this  meeting  and  try  and  find  out 
what  they  got  out  of  it  and  what  criticisms 
they  have  to  offer,  and  I am  also  going  to  try 
to  get  each  member  of  the  staff  to  join  the 
Association.  I will  also  say,  with  Mr.  Nel- 
son, that  I will  give  one  dollar  for  every  year 
that  I have  been  a librarian,  to  this  fund. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Soule:  I want  to  speak  as  a member 
of  the  Publishing  Board,  to  suggest  to  the 
librarians  present  a reason  why  they  should 
pay  more  this  year  than  ever  before.. 
Heretofore  we  have  been  very  willing  to  give 
our  two  dollars  membership  fee  knowing  that 
the  return  we  got  was  the  annual  conference, 
the  inspiration  and  fellowship  that  we  got 
here.  In  the  future  we  hope  to  have  also  a. 
headquarters,  to  continue  that  work  from 
year  to  year  right  through  the  year,  to  main- 
tain a place  to  which  you  can  report  your 
troubles  and  difficulties  with  the  assurance 
that  they  will  be  answered ; a place  where  in- 
terest will  be  taken  in  all  that  you  are  doing 
during  the  year ; and  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
individually  can  well  afford  to  urge  your 
fellows  to  join  the  Association  and  that  you 
can  put  before  your  trustees  not  only  the- 
advantage  but  the  necessity  of  taking  library 
membership. 

Mr.  Ranck  : I think  the  members  here  pres- 
ent would  be  much  interested  to  hear  a word 
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or  two  from  Mr.  Hovey  with  reference  to  the 
plans  for  headquarters.  The  report  said  very 
little  about  that.  A knowledge  on  the  part 
of  members  of  what  can  be  done  and  what  is 
expected  to  be  done  at  the  headquarters  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  this  work,  so  far 
as  getting  libraries  to  join  is  concerned.  The 
library  which  I represent  has  joined  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  we  expect 
to  have  a full  share  of  the  libraries  of  Michi- 
gan and  of  the  individual  librarians  from 
Michigan,  and  more  too,  added  to  the  mem- 
bership of  this  Association  during  the  com- 
ing year.  But  I should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Hovey 
would  say  a word  about  the  work  to  be 
done  by  headquarters.  From  our  own  point 
of  view  I will  say  that  during  the  past  year 
there  have  been  single  days  and  single  weeks 
when  inquiries  that  have  come  to  our  library 
have  required  the  writing  of  from  four  to  ten 
letters.  On  one  day  as  many  as  four 
letters  were  written  about  matters  relating  to 
the  general  work  of  the  Association  or  to 
the  work  of  libraries  in  general.  Such  let- 
ters should  come  from  a general  headquarters, 
and  to  that  extent  a permanent  headquarters 
would  be  an  advantage  and  a saving  to  the 
libraries  throughout  the  country  and  at  the 
same  time  would  give  a unity  to  the  whole 
library  movement. 

Mr.  Hovey:  This  is  not  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 
Tliere  is  a committee  on  permanent  head- 
quarters and  above  them  is  the  same  body 
from  whom  we  get  our  being,  namely,  the 
executive  board,  who  form  the  plans. 

The  President:  The  president  would  say 
that  the  executive  board  has  the  matter  of 
the  work  to  be  carried  on  at  headquarters 
under  consideration,  and  has  been  waiting 
for  this  good  report  from  the  ways  and  means 
committee,  because  without  the  ways  and 
means  we  cannot  go  very  far. 

C.  W.  Andrews  : It  might  be  well  for  those 
members  of  the  Association  who  have  not 
followed  the  discussion  on  the  question  of 
permanent  headquarters,  to  know  that  there 
is  in  print,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  St. 
Louis  Conference,*  the  plan  of  the  perman- 
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ent  headquarters  committee,  which  outlines 
some  eight  different  lines  of  activity  which 
that  committee,  not  composed  of  enthusiasts, 
but  rather  of  men  who  would  look  at  propo- 
sitions calmly,  thought  possible  with  moder- 
ate means. 

The  President:  That  report  was  made  to 
the  Council,  I think,  and  not  to  the  Associa- 
tion. 

It  will  now  be  as  interesting  to  hear  the 
report  of  a committee  whose  relations  are 
somewhat  close  to  that  of  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means,  a committee  which  has 
done  so  much  this  year  to  make  the  work 
of  the  Association  known  throughout  the 
country.  I ask  for  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  publicity,  Mr.  John  C.  Dana, 
chairman. 

Mr.  Dana:  This  report  has  very  little  — 
almost  nothing  — to  say  about  the  reasons 
for  publicity.  We  do  not  attempt  to  argue 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  no  it  is  wise 
for  the  librarians  of  this  country  to  make 
known  to  the  people  at  large  the  fact  that 
there  are  public  libraries  and  college  and 
university  libraries,  and  to  make  known  also 
the  purposes  for  which  they  exist.  I would 
say,  however,  that  the  report  just  made  by 
Mr.  Hovey  seems  to  fit,  as  your  president 
has  just  said,  very  admirably  with  our  re- 
port, for  the  work  that  Mr.  Hovey  and  his 
committee  wishes  to  do  — that  of  raising 
money — 'depends,  of  course,  almost  entirely 
on  the  general  public  interest  in  library  work. 
That  public  interest  is  born  only  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  general  idea  of  your  publicity 
committee  is  not  simply  to  advertise  libra- 
ries, but  to  let  the  people  at  large  know  what 
libraries  are,  what  they  are  trying  to  do,  in 
order  that,  as  the  result  of  that  knowledge, 
they  may  have  an  interest  and  a correspond- 
ing sympathy  in  their  work  and  a willing- 
ness to  help  them. 

Your  committee  was  first  named  last  Au- 
gust. It  was  first  constituted  in  October ; 
but  in  its  present  form,  consisting  of  myself 
as  chairman,  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Ranck,  it 
was  not  formed  until  March  of  the  present 
year.  Consequently  as  a committee  we  have 
had  only  a few  months  to  work.  During  that 
time  the  report  show's  what  we  have  at- 
tempted to  do. 
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Mr.  Dana  read  the 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICITY 

The  committee  have  written  to  librarians, 
editors  and  others  several  hundred  personal 
letters. 

They  have  helped  to  plan  and  put  through 
the  press  nine  reprints  of  Portland  Confer- 
ence papers. 

They  have  distributed  to  journals  1600  of 
these  reprints,  most  of  them  accompanied  by 
typewritten  notes. 

They  have  sent  out  900  copies  of  different 
library  news  letters  to  several  hundred  differ- 
ent journals  and  papers.  They  have  com- 
piled a list  of  the  newspapers  and  literary 
and  educational  journals,  100  in  number, 
which  they  thought  most  ready  to  print 
library  news.  This  list  they  have  sent  to  232 
libraries  and  asked  those  libraries  to  send 
to  the  papers  on  the  list  copies  of  their  last 
annual  reports.  From  these  librarians  they 
received  a total  of  79  replies,  of  which  56 
were  favorable  and  22  unfavorable.  This 
means  that  about  4000  library  reports  have, 
on  the  suggestion  of  this  committee,  gone  to 
newspapers  and  journals. 

They  have  prepared  a list  of  reprints  of  the 
Portland  Conference  and  distributed  to  libra- 
ries, newspapers  and  individuals  1400  copies 
of  the  same. 

They  have  sent  to  66  librarians  a request 
that  they  establish  a column  or  department  of 
general  library  news  in  some  of  the  leading 
papers  in  their  respective  cities  and  states. 
To  this  they  received  a few  favorable 
replies. 

They  have  sent  a second  letter  to  the 
same  persons  requesting  information  about 
all  the  library  news  columns  already  estab- 
lished. The  replies  to  this  and  other  queries 
show  that  about  16  newspapers  and  jour- 
nals now  print  with  considerable  regularity 
items  of  library  news.  Their  names  are  as 
follows : 

New  York  State 
Albany  Argus 
New  York  Evening  Post 

New  England 

Boston  Evening  Transcript 
Providence  Journal 
Lewiston  (Me.')  Journal 
Springfield  Republican 


Missouri 

St.  Joseph  News-Press 
St.  Joseph  Star 

Sedalia  Democrat  \ 

Kansas 

Topeka  Daily  Capital 

New  Jersey  | 

Newark  Evening  News  , _ ; 

Iowa  ; 

Des  Moines  Mail  and  Times 

Michigan 

Grand  Rapids  Herald 
Grand  Rapids  Evening  Press 
Grand  Rapids  Daily  News 
Traverse  City  Eagle 

They  have  compiled  a revised  list,  in  three 
parts,  of  newspapers  and  journals  to  which 
they  think  it  best  to  send  reports  and  news 
items.  These  three  parts  cover  respectively 
the  East,  the  middle  West,  and  the  far  West 
and  South.  A copy  of  this  list  is  appended 
hereto  and'  made  a part  of  this  report. 

They  have  sent  to  34  of  the  persons  who 
take  part  in  this  Conference  asking  for 
copies  of  their  papers  or  reports  or  abstracts 
thereof,  or  outlines  of  meetings  they  are  to 
conduct,  for  use  in  reporting  the  meeting  it- 
self. In  answer  to  this,  25  people,  prior  to 
the  meeting,  sent  in  papers,  reports  or  ab- 
stracts. 

They  sent  to  300  librarians  a circular  letter 
about  the  Portland  reprints,  saying  that  they 
had  been  published  and  that  very  few  copies 
had  been  purchased. 

They  sent  to  300  librarians  and  assistants 
a request  that  each  send  to  his  or  her  local 
paper  at  least  one  letter  or  report  about  the 
Conference  from  the  Conference  itself. 

To  this  they  received  (June  28)  50  replies, 
of  which  47  are  favorable. 

They  arranged  with  Dr.  G.  E.  Wire  to 
report  the  Conference  for  the  Associated 
Press,  finding  the  Associated  Press  most 
courteous  and  ready  to  aid  the  Association  in 
every  way  in  its  power.  They  sent  to  all 
who  take  part  in  this  Conference  — over  a 
hundred  — ■ a second  letter  June  28,  asking 
them  to  hand  copies  of  their  papers  or  re- 
ports or  abstracts  thereof  at  once  to  Dr.  G. 
E.  Wire. 

They  sent  to  the  Associated  Press,  June 
26,  notes  on  this  meeting  and  a number  of 
papers  and  abstracts  and  reports. 

They  sent  on  June  27  a note  of  reminder 
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to  the  47  people  who  promised  to  send  let- 
ters from  the  Conference  to  their  home 
papers. 

The  committee  recommend: 

1.  That  the  work  it  has  been  doing  be  con- 
tinued at  the  central  office  or  headquarters 

of  the  Association. 

2.  That  this  work  cover  the  following,  among 

other,  things : 

a.  Acquire,  advertise  and  distribute,  in  part 
free,  not  less  than  24  reprints  of  papers 
read  at  this  meeting.  These  reprints  to 
be  without  covers,  and  each  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a sheet  of  information 
about  the  other  reprints,  the  Association 
in  general  and  especially  its  publications. 

b.  Advertise  widely  the  Association  s pub- 
lications of  every  kind. 

c.  Establish  centers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, usually  by  an  agreement  with  an  in- 
dividual librarian,  for  the  distribution  of 
library  news.  Urge  library  commissions 
to  become  such  centers ; and  if  they  pub- 
lish bulletins  to  have  full  news  depart- 
ments and  ask  librarians  to  contribute 
thereto. 

d.  Gather  and  distribute,  first  to  certain 
journals,  next  to  the  centers  mentioned, 
library  news. 

1 e.  Establish  general  and  local  library  news 
columns  and  departments  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  In  doing  this  make  it 
plain  that  library  news  in  a given  city  or 
town  need  not  be  confined  to  news  of  the 
local  library.  This  point  the  committee 
has  found  it  difficult  to  make  clear,  even 
to  those  willing  to  try  to  establish  li- 
brary departments  in  local  papers.  Sub- 
scribe for  10  copies  of  Library  Journal 
and  Public  Libraries  and  mail  direct  to 
editorial  writers  on  important  papers. 

f.  Publish  at  an  early  date  a library  news- 
letter, after  the  usual  style  of  such  pub- 
lications, and  send  same  to  selected  pa- 
pers in  each  state  marked  released  for 
publication  on  specified  dates. 

g.  Prepare  news  notes  for  the  publishers  of 
ready-printed  parts  of  country  papers. 

h.  Secure  articles  by  special  request  from 
individuals,  topics  to  be  chosen  by  the 
central  office  or  the  writers,  and  offer 
same  at  appropriate  times  to  the  journals 
for  which  they  seem  especially  adapted. 

i.  Urge  the  Publishing  Board  so  to  change 
the  name  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  that  it 
will  indicate  plainly  its  purpose. 

j.  Urge  the  Publishing  Board  to  change 
the  form  of  the  Booklist  by  doubling  the 
the  size  of  its  page,  and  to  include  in  it 
all  official  news  of  the  Association. 

J. 


k.  Keep  a complete  record  of  all  library 
news  columns  which  appear  with  fair 
regularity  throughout  the  country. 

3.  That  those  who  prepare  material  for  the 
press  avoid  library  technique  for  the  most 
part  and  place  stress  on  books,  journals 
and  writers. 

4.  That  librarians  remember  that  in  many 
towns  more  could  be  made  in  the  local 
press  of  the  resources  of  periodical  lit- 
erature. Many  reading  rooms  are  looked 
after  by  people  who  know  little  of  the 
riches  that  pass  through  their  hands. 
More  references  could  be  made  to  the 
wealth  of  technical  and  scientific  informa- 
tion which  comes  to  us  in  this  way. 

5.  That  we  remember  that  a few  of  the  great 
libraries  of  the  country  are  of  national 
importance  and  in  any  town  can  be  occa- 
sionally be  written  up  in  the  local  press  — 
for  example,  the  Congressional,  the  New 
York,  the  Boston,  the  Harvard,  and  in  the 
West  the  Crerar  and  the  Wisconsin  His- 
torical. 

6.  That  more  general  library  news  be  printed, 
if  possible,  in  the  bulletins  of  library  com- 
missions. 

7.  That  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  print  occasion- 
ally lists  of  topics  suitable  for  discussion 
in  the  public  press  like 

The  Publishing  Board,  its  activities.  ' 
Education  for  librarianship  to-day. 

The  “A.  L.  A.  catalog” ; diitribution  to  date, 
future  plans. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 

The  State  Library  Commissions  and  the 
League  thereof. 

The  state  libraries  and  their  association. 
The  price-of-books  question. 

The  quality  of  bookmaking. 

Bookbinding. 

The  Library  of  Congress.  ' 

Work  with  schools. 

The  public  school  teachers’  working  knowl- 
edge of  books. 

The  library  assistants’  working  knowledge 
of  books. 

The  catalog  and  printed  catalog  cards. 

The  old-fashioned  librarian  and  the  new. 
The  growth  of  medical  libraries. 

Libraries  and  museums. 

The  college  student’s  working  knowledge 
of  books. 

The  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

8.  That  every  library  which  prints  an  annual 
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report  be  urged  to  send  copies  thereof  to 
newspapers  and  journals,  to  as  many  and 
of  such  a character  as  the  size,  importance 
and  location  of  each  library  make  ad- 
visable. 

9.  That  all  library  associations  be  urged  to 
devote  some  of  their  energies  and  a part 
of  their  income  to  making  known  in  their 
respective  states  or  cities  the  existence, 
work  and  purpose  of  libraries. 

9a. 

That  the  library  schools  add  to  their 
courses  one  on  how  to  prepare  material  re- 
lating to  the  library  for  the  press. 

10.  That  those  who  are  sensitive  about  pub- 
licity and  have  a little  instinctive  aversion 
to  it,  remind  themselves  that  shyness  is 
as  often  the  child  of  a conceit  that  does 
not  dare  as  of  a conceit  that  is  unduly 
proud;  and  also  that  taxes  are  paid  by 
people  who  wish  to  know  how  they  are 
spent  and  like  to  know  what  librarians  are 
doing  with  their  share  of  the  public  funds ; 
and  also  that  the  librarian  is  as  much  in 
duty  bound  to  make  known  to  his  public 
the  value  and  utility  of  the  library  he  is 
building  as  is  the  author  to  publish  the 
book  he  is  inspired  to  write. 

lOa. 

That  publicity  for  the  library  and  library 
affairs  in  general  may  be  so  managed  as  to 
have  little  reference  to  the  local  librarian 
himself. 

J.  C.  Dana, 

j S.  H.  Ranck, 

Pure  B.  Wright. 

Report  accepted  and  its  recommendations 
adopted. 

The  President:  The  chair  would  state  that 
the  committee  on  permanent  headquarters  has 
no  additional  report  to  make.  Dr.  Putnam, 
the  chairman,  is  not  here;  but  I would  ask 
a member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Andrews, 
to  say  a word  for  that  committee. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PERMANENT  HEADQUARTERS 

Mr.  Andrews  : The  committee  on  perma- 
nent headquarters  considers  its  function  as 
advisory  on  the  general  policy  of  the  head- 
quarters, on  the  projects  to  be  carried  out 
and  not  on  the  details  in  which  they  are  to  be 


carried  out.  Therefore,  its  chief  report  is 
the  one  to  which  I have  already  alluded, 
which  is  in  print.  The  committee  has  seen 
in  the  years  since  then  only  added  reasons 
for  its  conclusions  there  stated  as  to  the 
necessity  of  many  of  these  activities,  and  I 
think  that  its  members  are  most  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  headquarters 
as  soon  as  the  executive  board  feel  that 
it  will  be  safe  financially  to  do  so.  The  dis- 
tribution of  power  between  the  three  com- 
mittees, of  ways  and  means,  of  permanent 
headquarters,  and  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Association,  may  not  be  plain  to  the 
Association  at  large,  but  it  is  very  plain  to 
the  members  of  the  committees,  and,  there- 
fore, unless  a man  happens  to  be  a member 
of  all,  as  I do,  he  is  careful  not  to  trench 
on  the  field  of  his  colleagues.  I can  speak, 
therefore,  perhaps,  a little  more  freely  than 
the  chairman.  We  have  made  no  formal 
report  because  we  have  nothing  new  to  pro- 
pose. Anybody  who  has  any  suggestion  for 
the  work  of  the  Association  headquarters 
should  send  the  suggestion  to  Dr.  Putnam, 
the  chairman,  who  will  secure  the  opinion  of 
his  committee  on  its  desirability  and  will 
ask  the  executive  board  to  carry  it  out  if 
they  can. 

advance  printing  of  conference  papers 

Mr.  Dana:  I would  like  to  make  a motion 
of  considerable  importance,  and  perhaps  you 
may  feel  that  there  are  not  enough  of  us 
here  to  pass  upon  it  without  more  considera- 
tion than  we  can  give  it  now.  But  the  pub- 
licity committee  has  found  in  the  course  of 
its  work,  and  especially  since  we  came  here, 
that  we  have  been  very  much  hampered  in 
what  we  would  like  to  do  by  the  fact  that 
we  could  not  get,  in  sufficient  time,  advance 
copies  of  papers  that  are  to  be  presented  here. 
If  we  could  have  had  in  type  two  weeks  ago 
all  the  papers  that  have  been  read  here  they 
could  and  would  have  been  sent  over  the 
country,  partly  by  ourselves  and  partly  by 
the  Associated  Press,  and  printed  in  a large 
number  of  newspapers;  not  all  of  them,  of 
course,  in  full,  some  of  them  not  at  all,  but 
not  a few  of  them  would  have  received  re- 
spectful consideration  by  papers  in  the  larger 
cities  in  the  West.  Now  I want  to  suggest 
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ithat  hereafter  papers  be  received  and  passed 
upon  by  the  executive  board  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  meeting;  that 
they  then,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  executive  board  or  the  headquarters 
people,  be  put  into  type  and  distributed 
through  the  country,  as  may  seem  fit.  I will 
therefore  make  the  motion  that  hereafter 
papers  that  are  to  be  presented  at  meetings 
of  this  Association  shall  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  board  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Wilson  : I second  the  mo- 
tion. 

Miss  Ahern  ; I am  very  glad  indeed  to 
hear  Mr.  Dana  make  that  motion.  There  has 
always  been  considerable  trouble  in  finding 
•out  before  meetings  what  was  to  be  and  what 
was  not  to  be  on  the  program.  I know, 
from  my  connection  with  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  that  no  paper  may  be 
read  before  that  association  that  is  not  only 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary’s  department, 
but  is  not  also  accompanied  by  an  abstract 
for  the  use  of  the  Associated  Press.  There 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this  pre- 
cedent should  not  be  followed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  and  I should  like 
to  ask  if  it  be  possible  to’  have  this  matter 
referred  to  the  Council  with  the  request  or 
with  the  intention  of  having  a by-law  added 
to  1;he  constitution  to  the  effect  that  no  paper 
be  read  before  the  Association  whose  author 
is  not  present  and  does  not  read  the  paper. 
That  is  also  one  of  the  rules  of  the  National 
Educational  Association. 

Mr.  Andrews  : I wish  I could  think  that 
Mr.  Dana’s  motion  was  something  more 
than  a pious  wish.  I have  had  some  experi- 
ence as  secretary  of  a society  in  trying  to 
get  papers  before  they  were  read,  for  the 
proceedings.  I think  that  we  ought  to  have 
some  such  lever  as  he  proposes,  but  in  its 
■exact  wording  I am  afraid  it  is  rather 
peremptory  and  demands  decidedly  too  long 
a time.  I do  not  see  why  he  mentions  two 
weeks.  If  papers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  sec- 
retary at  the  beginning  of  the  conference 
it  would  seem  to  me  a reasonable  provision. 
The  two  weeks  before  a conference  meets 
might  change  many  a man’s  ideas  on  a sub- 
ject, and  I think  several  speakers  might  re- 


fuse an  invitation  to  address  us  if  they  had 
to  present  their  address  in  writing  two  weeks 
before  the  convention  met. 

Mr.  Dana:  To  have  the  papers  here  only 
at  the  time  of  the  conference  would  not  pro- 
duce the  effect  we  desire.  'We  need  these 
papers  in  order  that  news  may  be  sent  about 
the  country  as  the  executive  board  sees  fit. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  every  paper 
that  is  presented  will  be  sent  out  by  the  ex- 
ecutive board,  nor  will  it  be  necessary  for 
the  executive  board  to  send  out  any  paper 
whose  author  does  not  wish  to  have  it  sent 
out;  and  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  about  allowing  an  author,  after  he 
has  turned  in  his  paper,  to  make  any  changes 
that  the  rapid  march  of  events  during  the  last 
two  weeks  before  the  Association  meeting 
seems  to  him  to  demand. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Carr;  I am  heartily  in  ac- 
cord with  the  point  Mr.  Dana  desires  to 
obtain.  It  does  seem  to  me,  knowing  the 
spirit  of  our  constitution,  our  method  of 
working,  that  that  is  a matter  that  should  be 
relegated  to  the  Council  for  decisive  action 
in  the  shape  of  a by-law;  that  our  vote 
should  be  in  the  nature  of  a recommendation 
to  the  Council  and  not  an  action  to  bind  the 
Association. 

The  President:  The  chair  would  like  to 
state  from  experience  that  we  ought  to  creep 
before  we  walk;  that  this  year  we  have  a 
program  on  a little  different  plan,  and  we 
have  attempted  to  get  abstracts  from  all  the 
writers.  We  did  not  succeed  except  in  part, 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  got 
these  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  program. 
The  start  has  been  made  and  it  will  be  easier 
another  year  to  carry  on  the  work.  I would 
ask  whether  the  same  end  would  not  be 
reached  if,  instead  of  making  this  compul- 
sory, the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Council 
as  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Association,  and 
that  the  Council  take  it  up  as  Mr.  Carr  has 
suggested? 

Mr.  Dana  : If  it  is  true  that  when  we  say 
we  want  a thing  done  it  is  just  the  same  as 
saying  that  we  would  like  to  have  the  Coun- 
cil think  of  it,  then  we  might  just  as  well 
say  we  would  like  to  have  the  Council  think 
of  it,  and  I think  Mr.  Carr  is  right  about  it. 
We  cannot  say  in  this  meeting  that  we  want 
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to  have  anything  done.  We  direct  the  Coun- 
cil to  do  something  and  the  Council  take  it, 
no  matter  how  we  may  direct  them,  as  a 
recommendation.  That  is  the  way  we  have 
arranged  the  thing  and  it  seems  to  work  in 
most  cases  very  well.  I will,  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Carr’s  sugggestion,  change  my. mo- 
tion to  this : “That  the  Association  recom- 
mends that  the  Council  secure  the  passage  of 
a by-law,  which  shall  say  that  papers  to  be 
presented  at  this  Association  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  board  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  meeting.” 

Now  I do  not  go  on  to  make  exceptions 
of  persons  whom  we  ask  to  deliver  informal 
addresses  like  those  we  heard  this  afternoon. 
I take  it  that  the  executive  board  and  the 
Council  are  people  of  ordinary  good  sense, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  lumber  up  the 
by-law  or  my  motion  with  any  exceptions 
of  that  sort.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  it 
is  a recommendation  of  this  meeting  to  the 
Council  to  see  that  a by-law  is  passed  pro- 
viding that  papers  shall  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  board  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  meeting  at  which  they  are 
to  be  presented. 

Motion  accepted  by  seconder  as  amended, 
and  carried. 

Henry  J.  Carr  read  the 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  AMERICAN  LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION  EXHIBIT  AT  JAMESTOWN  EX- 
POSITION 

This  special  committee,  at  the  outset  of  its 
term,  had  some  correspondence  with  certain 
heads  of  departments  engaged  in  organizing 
the  exposition,  in  an  advisory  way  relative  to 
sizes  and  form  of  printed  matter  intended  for 
distribution  to  visitors  there.  Judging  by 
the  instances  of  that  nature  which  have  thus 
far  been  sent  out  for  publicity  purposes,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  be  said  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  had  much  effect. 

The  committee,  when  together  at  Atlantic 
City  in  March  last,  discussed  the  various 
phases  and  possibilities  of  an  exhibit  in 
behalf  of  library  interests.  There  has  also 
been  considerable  correspondence  between 
the  chairman  and  the  members,  and  with 
some  other  persons,  by  way  of  gathering  sug- 
gestions. 

■ :.;l  * 1 . . , - 


Mr.  William  Henry  Sargeant,  librarian  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Public  Library,  urged  that 
a collection  and  exhibit  of  “Virginiana”  be 
made,  including  both  early  books  about  Vir- 
ginia, books  by  Virginians,  and  books  pub- 
lished in  Virginia.  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy,  li- 
brarian of  the  State  Library  of  Virginia,  ex- 
presses great  willingness  to  aid  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  making  of  such  an  exhibit;  and 
the  committee  is  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  any  exhibit  of  that  kind  (that  is  to  say, 
books,  prints,  etc.,  which  though  kept  in 
libraries  are  historical  more  than  biblio- 
graphical), had  better  be  committed  entirely 
to  the  state  library. 

The  agreed  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mittee touching  any  exhibit  to  be  made  by 
the  American  Library  Association  (if  such 
miay  be  decided  upon,  and  funds  provided  for 
meeting  the  expense  thereof),  are  as  follows; 

1.  Books.  In  one  corner  a small  number  of 
books  of  different  kinds — say  50  altogether.  No 
children’s  books  here,  but  technical  books  to 
be  included.  All  books  to  have  a sirhple 
book-plate,  and  be  pocketed  for  Browne 
charging  system ; also  labelled  on  outside. 
Classification  by  D.  C.  and  E.  C.  (half  and 
half),  with  Cutter  numbers  from  two-figure 
table.  Fiction  without  call  numbers,  and 
biography  with  plain  Cutter  numbers.  Shelves 
to  be  labelled. 

2.  Desk.  By  this  corner  a simple  desk,  with 
charging  tray  for  Browne  system,  and  the  or- 
dinary equipments  of  clips,  etc.  If  this  room 
is  to  be  unguarded,  whole  desk  could  be  cov- 
ered with  showcase  top. 

3.  Children’s  corner.  Second  corner  with 
low  case  for  children’s  books,  with  careful  se- 
lection; arrangements  like  that  of  books  for 
adults.  Low  table  and  small  chairs  near,  with 
picture  books.  Bulletin  for  children,  on  wall 
near  by. 

4.  Wall  space.  Work  with  schools.  Lists 
of  school  room  libraries,  and  clipped  accounts 
of  work. 

5.  Wall  space.  “Making  the  library  known.” 
Selected  “Information  for  borrowers,”  from 
several  libraries.  Selected  copies  of  library 
bulletins.  Selected  copies  of  library  lists, 
mimeographed  and  written,  showing  different 
ways  of  telling  people  of  books.  Picture  bul- 
letin with  reading  list.  Social  library  notices, 
invitations,  and  signs  meant  to  help  readers. 
Newspaper  clippings,  showing  notes  of  li-, 
brary. 

6.  Wall  space.  “Some  American  libraries.”' 
Selection  of  photographs  of  interiors  and  ex- 
teriors. 
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7.  Table,  with  selection  of  good  library  re- 
ports, samples  of  Library  lournal,  Public 
Libraries,  A.  L.  A.  publications,  the  “A.  L.  A. 
catalog,”  and  other  library  “helps.”  If  these 
must  be  guarded,  lock  in  a showcase,  from 
which  they  can  be  had  for  examination  on 
application. 

8.  Sianding  newspaper  rack. 

9.  Periodical  rack. 

The  whole  space  should  be  made  to  look 
as  informal  and  inviting  as  possible.  In 
gathering  material,  other  things  will  doubt- 
less come  up.  The  intention  of  this  plan  is 
to  suggest  the  public  library  as  an  active  ed- 
ucational agency,  rather  than  merely  a depos- 
itory of  books  and  a user  of  mechanical 
devices. 

There  should  also  be  included,  as  a fur- 
ther feature,  some  characteristic  cases  of 
travelling  libraries  from  those  put  forth  by 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Heard,  and  from  the  State 
Library  of  Virginia,  both  of  which  are  under- 
stood to  be  typical  of  such  work  and  in- 
structive in  kind.  Graphic  charts  that  would 
catch  the  attention  of  casual  visitors,  and 
small  pamphlets  on  prominent  library  topics 
that  those  interested  can  carry  home,  might 
be  added  to  good  purpose. 

It  is  possible  that  the  necessary  furniture 
may  be  loaned  as  a business  matter  by  man- 
ufacturers of  such  specialties ; and  perhaps 
the  desired  books  themselves  contributed  by 
publishers  and  others.  If  so,  the  chief  item 
of  any  other  cost  would  be  that  of  installa- 
tion through  the  personal  visit  of  some  one; 
and  more  or  less  oversight,  or  attendance, 
during  the  period  of  the  exposition. 

It  is  not  yet  known  how  much  space  can  be 
had  for  placing  a library  exhibit  as  recom- 
mended above;  nor  whether  the  exposition 
authorities,  or  others,  would  make  appro- 
priations towards  the  expense. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  execu- 
tive board  again  appoint  a special  committee 
on  the  proposed  library  exhibit ; one  or  more 
of  whom  should  be  situated  as  near  the  expo- 
sition as  possible.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee now  reporting  are  so  distant  and 
scattered  that  it  is  hardly  practicable  for 
them  to  do  this  work.  The  committee  rec- 
ommend also  the  adoption  of  a resolution  in 
favor  of  the  suggested  collection  and  ex- 


hibition of  “Virginiana”  by  the  State  Li- 
brary of  Virginia. 

Henry  J.  Carr, 
Isabel  Ely  Lord. 

The  resolution  recommended  is  as  follows  i 

“Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
cordially  commends  the  proposed  collection 
and  exhibition,  by  the  State  Library  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  Jamestown  Exposition  of  1907, 
of  ‘Virginiana’  to  include  both  early  books 
and  printed  matter  about  Virginia,  books  by 
Virginians,  and  books  published  in  that  state.” 

Accepted. 

W.  R.  Eastman  read  the 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

{See  p.  146.) 

Mr.  Andrews,  first  vice-president,  took  the 
chair. 

Voted,  That  the  report  be  accepted  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Council  with  recommendation 
for  adoption. 

Adjourned. 

FIFTH  SESSION 

(Ball  Room,  Mathewson  House,  Thurs- 
day AFTERNOON,  JULY  S) 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Hill  at  3 o’clock. 

Adelaide  R.  PIasse  read  the 

REPORT  OF  committee  ON  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS 
{See  p.  140.) 

Accepted  and  recommendations  referred  to 
executive  board. 

Miss  Hasse;  It  has  occurred  to  me  since 
writing  this  report,  in  talking  to  some  of  the 
librarians  here,  that  instead  of  a committee 
reporting  regularly  on  public  documents,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  provide  on  our  pro- 
grams, among  the  various  sections,  a per- 
manent place  for  the  discussion  of  public 
documents,  an  opportunity  which  is  not  given 
after  the  reading  of  a general  report  at  a 
general  session.  If  such  provision  were 
made,  questions  could  be  brought  up  by  the 
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people  most  concerned,  difficulties  that  are 
met  in  daily  work,  for  there  is  really  no  pro- 
vision on  a general  program  for  such  dis- 
cussion. (Applause.) 

W.  L.  Post:  I suppose,  as  acting  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Documents,  I take  a more 
vital  interest  in  this  question  than  probably 
any  one  else  in  the  room.  There  should  be 
at  least  487  librarians  in  this  country,  who 
also  take  a lively  interest  in  public  documents, 
as  that  number  receive  gratuitously  from  the 
United  States  Government  a very  valuable 
collection  of  state  papers.  I want  to  empha- 
size one  point,  which  I was  requested  to  em- 
phasize to  you  by  the  congressional  joint 
committee  on  printing,  in  a conversation  a 
few  days  ago  with  the  secretary  of  the  joint 
committee,  of  which  Senator  Platt  is  the 
chairman.  The  question  of  distributing  pub- 
lic documents  came  up  and  the  matter  of 
redistribution  of  government  publications  was 
referred  to.  I was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
librarians  of  the  country,  not  only  designated 
depositories  but  other  libraries,  were  abus- 
ing the  privilege  of  receiving  government 
publications.  For  instance,  government  de- 
positories are  to  receive  everything  printed 
for  the  executive  departments  for  distribu- 
tion, and  it  is  the  endeavor  of  the  Public 
Printer  and  of  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments to  furnish  these  libraries  with  every- 
thing printed  that  comes  under  this  head ; 
but  the  libraries  do  not  wish  to  retain  every- 
thing that  is  sent  them  under  this  head.  Yet 
when  we  send  out  circulars  asking  if  they 
will  allow  us  to  discriminate  for  them,  or  if 
they  will  send  us  lists  so  that  we  may  know 
M'hat  they  want,  they  refuse  absolutely  to  do 
this,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  the  franking 
privilege  costs  Uncle  Sam  absolutely  no- 
thing. I should  like  to  say  that  it  costs  us 
5 cents  a pound  to  send  or  take  back  public 
documents.  So  when  you  request  us  to  send 
you  everything,  and  then  you  look  it  over  and 
request  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  to 
send  you  franks  and  sacks  for  the  return 
of  what  you  don’t  want,  you  are  causing 
great  expense  to  the  government.  If  you 
will  furnish  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments with  lists  of  those  publications  you 
find  most  desirable  (omitting  the  sheep  set, 
which  we  will  not  allow  you  to  break),  we 


will  be  glad  to  see  that  you  do  not  get 
superfluous  matter.  But  if  you  continue  to 
demand  everything  I am  afraid  that  the 
committee  on  printing,  in  this  age  of  re- 
form, will  cut  down  your  privileges  and  that 
you  won’t  get  as  much  as  you  are  getting 
now.  I only  give  this  as  a warning. 

One  word  more,  and  that  is  this : I heartily 
approve  Miss  Hasse’s  suggestion  that  there 
be  made  possible  some  discussion  of  public 
documents  during  these  conferences.  I hope 
the  matter  will  receive  attention. 

The  President;  The  subject  chosen  for  the 
present  session  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  librarians  throughout  the  coun- 
try — library  architecture.  The  program  com- 
mittee has  secured  speakers  who  represent 
different  phases  of  the  subject.  The  consult- 
ing architect  is  to  be  heard,  the  librarian  is 
to  be  heard,  the  architect  as  an  individual 
and  as  a member  of  an  architectural  commis- 
sion presents  his  views,  and  we  are  to  hear 
from  one  of  our  old  members  who  has  given 
the  subject  more  thought  and  attention  prob- 
ably than  any  other  member.  We  will  now 
take  up  this  subject. 

Raymond  F.  Almirall  read  a paper  on 

DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BRANCH  LIBRARY 
BUILDINGS 

(See  p.  46.) 

Charles  C.  Soule  read  a paper  on 

THE  NEED  OF  AN  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION COLLECTION  OF  LIBRARY  PLANS 

(See  p.  45.) 

Bernard  R.  Green  read  a paper  on 

LIBRARY  BUILDINGS  AND  BOOK  STACKS 

(See  p.  52.) 

W.  H.  Brett  read  a paper  on 

LIBRARY  ARCHITECTURE  FROM  THE  LIBRARIAN’S 
POINT  OF  VIEW 

(See  p.  49-) 

Prof)  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  read  a paper  on 

THE  VIEWS  OF  A CONSULTING  ARCHITECT 

(See  p.  57-) 
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Mr.  William  Abbatt  : There  may  have 
been  a use  actually  made  of  the  prism  form 
of  light  in  library  practice,  but  I have  never 
seen  it.  In  commercial  matters  it  is  very 
widely  used,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
■solve  many  of  the  problems  of  light  for  li- 
brary use,  and  meet  to  some  extent  the  crit- 
icisms or  suggestions  of  Mr.  Green.  It  solves 
the  question  of  shade  also,  because  the  light 
coming  through  the  prism  light,  as  it  is 
■called,  is  mellowed  and  the  glare  of  the  sun 
is  taken  away. 

Mr.  Dudley  : Mr.  Soule  has  been  so  long 
known  as  the  author  of  the  Ten  Command-, 
ments  of  library  architecture  that  nobody 
was  surprised  at  the  valuable  paper  which 
he  read  here  to-day.  The  American  Library 
Association,  as  some  of  you  may  have  been 
told,  was  formed  thirty  years  ago.  It  has 
had  committees  working  on  nearly  every 
subject  of  activity  in  the  line  of  library 
economy  except  architecture.  The  papers 
read  this  morning  are  worth  more  than  all 
that  has  been  said  on  that  subject  at  other 
conferences.  I believe  that  we  should  take 
up  the  matter  of  library  architecture  in  a 
thorough  and  systematic  manner  through  a 
committee,  following  the  suggestions  made 
by  Mr.  Soule,  and  I therefore  move  that  the 
executive  board  be  requested  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  on  architecture. 

Voted. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson  read  the 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  RE- 
LATIONS 

This  committee  is  the  lineal  successor  of 
last  year’s  committee  on  international  fed- 
eration and  was  appointed  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  Dr.  Put- 
nam. It  consists  of  Cyrus  Adler,  J.  S.  Bil- 
lings, W.  C.  Lane,  Herbert  Putnam  and  E.  C. 
Richardson,  chairman.  The  committee  last 
year  reported  that  the  overtures  as  to  the 
practicability  of  some  formal  international 
co-operation  or  federation  had  resulted  in 
pleasant'  communications,  buf  not  in  any 
practicable  scheme  for  formal  union,  and  that 
no  definite  suggestions  for  international  co- 
operation had  been  made  save  as  to  matters 
■of  a possible  co-operation  in  the  indexing  of 


periodicals,  and  uniformity  of  treatment  in 
regard  to  cataloging  rules. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  enterprises  in  both  of 
these  suggested  lines  were  then  and  are  still 
going  on,  and  I have  the  honor  to  report 
for  the  committee  this  year  progress  both 
as  to  international  cataloging  rules  and  on 
the  “International  catalogue  of  scientific  lit- 
erature.” 

International  Catalog  Rules 

A special  report  will  be  made  on  this  subject 
by  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  to  the  Publishing 
Board.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  here  that  the 
English  rules  and  the  advance  American  rules 
have  been  worked  over  together  carefully  by 
each  committee,  and  have  been  brought  into 
accord  at  a great  number  of  points,  so  that 
there  remain  less  than  a half  dozen  points  of 
positive  disagreement  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  hoped  that  an  edition  of  rules  will  be 
printed  in  the  near  future  and  that  this  will 
contain  not  more  than  four  cases  which  differ 
so  far  that  both  rules  need  be  printed. 

Great  skepticism  was  expressed  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Gesamtkatalog  last  year  over  the 
possibility  of  any  understanding  between  Ger- 
mans, English,  and  Americans  in  this  matter 
of  rules,  but  discussion  with  the  very  repre- 
sentatives who  expressed  this  skepticism  last 
year  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  a certain 
amount  of  approaching  in  this  regard  is  not 
inconceivable,  even  with  continental  libraries. 

International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature 

The  matter  of  the  International  Catalogue 
of  Scientific  Literature,  although  in  no  sense 
an  A.  L.  A.  enterprise,  has  always  been  stead- 
ily kept  in  sight  by  this  Association,  and  par- 
ticularly through  Dr.  Adler,  who  is  connected 
with  the  enterprise,  and  who  is  a member  of 
this  committee.  He  reports  regarding  the 
state  of  the  enterprise  and  its  new  lease  of  life 
for  five  years  as  follows : 

The  most  important  recent  event  connected' 
with  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Literature  was  the  meeting  of  the  First  Inter- 
national Convention  in  London  on  July  25 
and  26,  1905. 

In  the  International  Convention  is  vested 
the  absolute  control  of  the  catalogue,  and  at 
this  meeting,  among  other  questions  consid- 
ered, were  whether  to  continue  the  publica- 
tion beyond  the  first  period  of  five  years,  and 
also  to  decide  as  to  the  value  and  efficiency 
of  the  classification  schedules  used  during  the 
first  period  and  what  improvements,  if  any, 
were  needed  in  them. 

As  to  the  first  question  it  was  resolved ; 

“That  in  view  of  the  success  already 
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achieved  by  the  International  Catalogue 
of  Scientific  Literature  and  its  great  im- 
portance to  scientific  works,  it  is  imper- 
ative to  continue  the  publication  of  the 
catalogue  at  least  for  a further  period  of 
five  years.” 

The  growing  appreciation  shown  for  the 
work  among  scientific  investigators  has  fully 
demonstrated  the  need  of  this  index  to  scien- 
tific literature,  and  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking seems  now  assured,  as  sufficient  guar- 
anteed subscriptions  have  been  made  to  sup- 
port it  for  the  second  period,  that  is  from 
1906  through  1910. 

The  catalogue  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
the  experimental  stage,  and  to  have  become 
the  standard  international  reference  work  to 
general  scientific  literature. 

The  zoological  section  of  the  catalogue  has 
absorbed  the  Zoological  Record,  and  begin- 
ning with  the  index  to  the  literature  of  1906 
this  old  and  famous  year  book  will  be  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  zoological  vol- 
ume of  the  International  Catalogue.  This 
consolidation  of  interests  is  a cause  for  mu- 
tual congratulation. 

The  staff  in  charge  of  the  Zoological  Record 
will  be  able  to  eliminate  the  expense  and 
labor  connected  with  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  this  year  book  and  save  also  to 
a large  extent  the  trouble  of  collecting  and 
classifying  the  necessary  data.  The  various 
Regional  Bureaus  will  prepare  the  references 
and  submit  them  for  approval  to  experts  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  who  in  the  fu- 
ture as  in  the  past  w'ill  be  in  charge  of  the 
Zoological  Record.  The  International  Cata- 
logue will  by  this  method  gain  the  services 
and  advice  of  some  of  the  foremost  zo-ologists 
of  the  world. 

The  classification  schedules,  which  are  the 
vital  and  essential  means  by  which  a vast 
literature  is  rendered  instantly  available  to 
specialists,  naturally  received  full  considera- 
tion by  the  convention,  who  by  the  advice  of 
the  makers  of  the  catalogue  authorized  many 
minor  and  some  important  changes  and  ad- 
ditions to  be  made.  These  changes  will  go 
into  effect  with  the  cataloguing  of  the  litera- 
ture of  1906. 

After  an  experience  of  over  five  years  the 
original  schedules  have  proved  their  worth 
and  the  vuisdom  of  their  framers,  but  experi- 
ence has  pointed  out  many  unfilled  needs  and 
the  necessary  changes  will  be  made. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  undertaking  in 
1901,  57  volumes  of  the  catalogue  have  been 
published.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  scien- 
tific work  being  done  may  be  gained  by  the 
fact  that  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
are  now  being  sent  to  the  London  Central 
Bureau  to  be  incorporated  in  the  catalogue 
about  25,000  references  each  year. 


Some  members  of  the  committee,  and  a 
good  many  other  librarians,  have  expressed 
themselves  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
as  greatly  wishing  that  the  index  might  be 
compiled  and  issued  in  a form  more  useful  to 
libraries.  It  is  not  universally  felt  that  the 
confidence  of  Dr.  Adler  and  the  makers  of  the 
index  in  its  essential  practicability  is  wholly 
justified,  although  the  present  accomplish- 
ment and  more  splendid  possibilities  of  use- 
fulness are  very  generally  recognized,  and 
the  wish  to  have  its  scope  extended  to  his- 
torical and  other  learned  periodicals  very 
widely  expressed.  The  thing  to  be  desired 
is  that  all  learned  periodicals  should,  after 
due  study  of  the  experience  of  this  index, 
be  indexed  in  one  consistent  method  under 
one  central  organization. 

It  is  not  felt,  in  view  of  the  responses  last 
year,  that  any  attempt  at  organized  federa- 
tion with  foreign  associations  is  practicable, 
but  it  is  felt  that  we  may  properly  urge  the 
appointment  of  committees  of  foreign  asso- 
ciations similar  to  this  committee,  and  that  by 
the  selection  for  these  committees  of  mem- 
bers who  may  be  by  way  of  visiting  and 
comparing  notes,  some  valuable  methods  of 
co-operation  may  be  developed. 

It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Lane,  and  many  will 
agree,  that  the  most  important  single  matter 
with  which  this  Association  should  concern 
itself  internationally  and  at  once  is  some 
effort  to  secure  from  some  German  source 
the  printing  of  cards  for  Germ.an  publica- 
tions in  such  form  that  they  may  be  of  use  to 
and  obtained  by  American  libraries. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  and  far  reach- 
ing matter  which  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  during  past  years  is  the 
overture  of  the  German  Government  to  the 
United  States  Government  in  behalf  of  a 
proposition  to  take  part  in  the  direct  inter- 
national lending  of  manuscripts  and  printed 
documents,  according  to  a suggestion  made 
by  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences. 
This  proposition  is  in  effect  to  extend  to 
American  libraries  the  same  system  of  ex- 
change which  now  exists  between  various 
European  nations.  It  contemplates  mutual 
loan,  under  proper  conditions  and  safeguards, 
at  the  expense  of  the  borrowers,  of  such  man- 
uscripts or  documents  as  may  properly  be- 
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loaned.  This  proposition  was  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  State  to  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  for  an  expression  of  views,  and  he 
reported,  expressing  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  proposed  system  and  indicating 
the  willingness  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  act  as  intermediary  exchange,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  when  the  exchange  would 
not  be  better  made  direct,  and  to  furnish 
such  information  as  would  facilitate  the  ex- 
change for  those  institutions  which  are  pre- 
pared to  undertake  it.  He  also  agreed  to 
communicate  the  undertaking  to  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  at  this  meeting  and 
has  done  so  by  transmitting  a copy  of  the 
correspondence  to  this  committee. 

It  is  a matter  of  extreme  congratulation 
that  this  beginning  should  have  been  made 
in  a matter  which  has  been  recognized  at  our 
meetings,  and  is  generally  recognized  among 
scholars  and  in  institutions  of  learning,  as 
one  of  great  possibilities  of  scientific  profit. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  we  in  America 
are  more  by  way  of  getting  than  of  giving 
in  such  exchanges ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  increase  of  manuscript  collections  in  this 
country  has  been  rapid  in  recent  years,  and 
there  are  now  many  thousands  of  manuscripts 
in  this  country  which  might  be  wanted  by  a 
European  scholar,  and  might  suitably  be 
loaned,  so  that  some  reciprocity  at  least  can 
be  made. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  the  acceptance  of 
this  report  the  Association  should  express  its 
gratification  that  the  proposition  to  extend 
the  system  of  exchange  of  manuscripts  and 
printed  documents  to  American  libraries  has 
been  made,  and  should  express  also  its  hope 
that  the  American  government  will  see  fit  to 
further  in  every  practicable  way  the  adequate 
inception  and  operation  of  the  system. 

E.  C.  Richardson, 

For  the  committee. 

Report  accepted. 

W.  C.  Lane  : I should  like  to  move  that  the 
Association  express,  through  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  and  the  Department  of  State, 
to  the  German  Government  its  appreciation 
of  the  offer  which  has  been  so  generously 
made. 

The  President:  Under  the  rules  the  mo- 


tion will  be  submitted  to  the  committee  on 
resolutions  for  formal  draft,  but  I will  put 
it  as  made  by  Mr.  Lane. 

Voted. 

H.  E.  Legler  read  the 

report  of  committee  on  library  training 
(See  p.  I7S-) 

Report  accepted. 

Mr.  Andrews,  first  vice-president,  took  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Lane:  May  I make  a motion  in  con- 
nection with  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
international  relations?  I,  for  one,  should 
like  very  much  to  see  some  definite  steps 
taken  toward  realizing  the  suggestion  which 
was  made  in  that  report  — the  possibility, 
that  is,  of  some  German  Government  de- 
partment or  library  being  induced  to  do  for 
current  German  books  what  the  Library  of 
Congress  does  for  current  books  here.  It 
would  be  a useful  step  in  the  development  of 
German  libraries ; but  what  interests  us  main- 
ly, of  course,  is  the  advantage  it  would  be  to 
American  libraries  if,  when  we  import  Ger- 
man books,  we  could  import  cards  to  catalog 
them  by.  I move  that  the  executive  board 
be  requested  to  take  up  in  whatever  seems  to 
it  to  be  the  proper  way  the  matter  of  in- 
ducing the  German  Government  to  print 
cards  for  current  German  publications. 

Dr.  Richardson  : Would  you  accept  as 
amendment  that  the  executive  board  instruct 
the  committee  on  international  relations  or 
the  corresponding  committee,  if  appointed  for 
another  year,  that  it  make  a special  effort  to 
have  this  done? 

Amendment  accepted  and  motion  carried. 

Adjourned. 

SIXTH  SESSIOH 

(Ball  Room,  Mathewson  House,  Friday 
MORNING,  July  6) 

President  Hill  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  9.30  o’clock. 

PERMANENT  HEADQUARTERS 

President  Hill:  You  will  be  pleased  to 
know,  I think,  of  the  decision  of  the  execu- 
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tive  board,  as  reported  to  the  Council  last 
evening,  to  the  effect  that  American  Library 
Association  headquarters  will  be  opened  as 
soon  after  the  ist  of  September  as  it  is 
possible  to  secure  adequate  quarters,  and 
that  Mr.  E.  C.  Hovey  has  been  selected  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  headquarters.  (Applause.) 

A.  L.  Bailey  read  a summary  of  the  report 
of  the  tellers,  giving  results  of 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

Total  vote  cast,  384. 

President:  C.  W.  Andrews,  353;  (scatter- 
ing, 5). 

1st  vice-president:  E.  H.  Anderson,  348; 
(scattering,  7). 

2d  vice-president:  Katharine  L.  Sharp,  345; 
(Mary  W.  Plummer,  i). 

Treasurer:  George  F.  Bowerman,  240; 

(Drew  B.  Hall,  107;  T.  L.  Montgomery,  5). 

Recorder:  Helen  E.  Haines,  324;  (Joseph- 
ine A.  Rathbone,  5). 

Trustee  of  Endowment  Fund:  D.  P.  Corey, 
345- 

A.  L.  A.  Council:  Alice  S.  Tyler,  297;  Purd 

B.  Wright,  284;  Herbert  Putnam,  277; 
George  S.  Godard,  241 ; T.  W.  Koch,  207. 
(H.  G.  Wadlin,  S.  H.  Ranch  and  Isabel  Ely 
Lord  received  from  117  to  194  votes  each.) 

The  President  : At  the  moment  I will  only 
congratulate  Mr.  Andrews  upon  his  elec- 
tion to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
Association  and  at  the  same  time  congratu- 
late the  Association  upon  the  excellence  of 
its  choice.  {Applause.) 

C.  W.  Andrews  : Mr.  President,  when  I 
shall  take  over  the  commission  which  you 
lay  down  I shall  do  so  with  pleasure,  as  com- 
ing from  a personal  friend,  and  with  pride 
in  being  the  last  to  fill  the  roll  of  presidents; 
and  I hope  that  I may  be  able  to  show  to  the 
Association  my  appreciation  of  the  honor. 
To  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I can  only  say, 
with  all  sincerity  and  earnestness',  simply 
the  words  I thank  you.  To  this  Association 
I owe  many  of  my  warmest  friends  and  many 
of  my  most  pleasant  acquaintances,  much  of 
my  professional  advancement,  and  a great 
deal  of  my  professional  knowledge.  There- 
fore I should  be  most  ungrateful  if  I did  not 
try  in  some  way  to  show  my  appreciation  of 
what  it  has  been  to  me.  At  the  same  time 


I am  so  conscious  of  my  own  deficiencies- 
and  inadequacy  as  a presiding  officer  that  I 
must  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  in  the  same 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Association  which  you 
have  always  shown.  The  announcement  of 
the  president  as  to  the  decision  of  the  out- 
going board,  which  will  surely  be  ratified  by 
the  incoming  board,  to  begin  the  work  to 
which  we  have  been  looking  forward  so  long 
and  with  such  hope  — the  opening  of  perma- 
nent headquarters  — I would  like  to  impress 
upon  you,  does  not  mean  or  should  not  mean- 
any  diminution  of  your  personal  loyalty  to^ 
each  other.  I hope  that  the  headquarters 
will  prove  simply  another  means  of  bringing- 
each  of  us  through  the  year  in  contact  with 
the  one  man  or  woman  in  the  Association 
who  can  help  us  in  our  province,  and  that  we 
shall  feel  the  influence  of  this  conference 
throughout  the  year.  (Applause.) 

President  Hill:  The  program  for  this  day 
is  special,  as  has  been  the  program  of  each 
day.  We  now  take  up  the  subject  of  “The 
library  in  relation  to  special  classes  of  read- 
ers.” 

Miss  Emma  R.  Neisser  read  a paper  on 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

(Sec  p.  78.) 

Mr.  Andrews,  first  vice-president,  took  the- 
chair. 

Samuel  H.  Ranck:  Before  plunging  into 
discussion  of  libraries  and  books  for  the 
blind,  I should  like  to  call  attention  to 
two  or  three  fundamental  principles  which 
it  seems  to  me  we  should  keep  in  mind' 
in  all  our  work,  because  we  will  then 
understand  perhaps  more  clearly  the  rea- 
sons for  the  public  library  taking  up  work- 
for  the  blind.  I like  to  think  of  the  public 
library  as  an  institution  for  the  dissemination 
of  ideas  and  ideals  rather  than  for  the  mere- 
circulation  of  books  or  the  reading  of  maga- 
zines. In  its  dissemination  of  ideas  and' 
ideals  the  library  establishes  lecture  courses,, 
exhibitions  of  prints,  pictures,  and  so  on,  and 
it  appeals  to  the  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity in  various  ways  other  than  through' 
the  printed  book. 

As  a public  institution  the  public  library 
should  endeavor  to  reach  every  class  in  the: 
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community,  because  all  classes  are  citizens. 
It  should  endeavor  to  reach  the  professional, 
industrial,  racial  or  national  classes  and  it 
should  endeavor  to  interest  them.  And  here 
I should  like  to  say  that  I do  not  like  the 
term  “advertising”  as  applied  to  libraries.  I 
rather  prefer  the  phrase  “interesting  the  pub- 
lic,” because  if  we  can  have  public  interest 
in  our  work  that  is  what  we  want. 

In  interesting  the  public  we  can  work 
through  special  classes,  and  the  blind  are  a 
special  class.  In  working  with  the  blind  the 
library  will  soon  discover  that  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  difficulties  to  be  con- 
sidered. One  is  the  cost  of  books  in  em- 
bossed print.  Another  is  the  fact  that  so 
relatively  few  of  the  people  in  the  city  can 
read  any  one  style  of  embossed  print.  There 
are  five  or  six  different  styles  of  embossed 
print.  In  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  we  have 
on  our  list  some  20  blind  persons.  Of  that 
number  only  six  or  seven  can  read  any  style 
of  embossed  print  and  only  three  or  four  any 
one  style  of  embossed  print.  For  instance, 
we  have  the  New  York  point  and  the  Ameri- 
can Braille,  the  English  Braille,  the  conti- 
nental Braille,  the  Moon  type  and  the  Bos- 
ton line  letter,  and  the  library  must  consider, 
first,  which  of  these  or  which  two  or  three 
of  these  it  is  going  to  use,  or  which  are 
adapted  to  the  readers  in  that  particular  com- 
munity. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  persons  who  are  blind  become 
so  late  in  life.  Years  ago  the  majority  of 
blind  persons  became  blind  in  infancy.  That 
does  not  mean  that  they  were  born  blind,  but 
in  the  first  days  or  weeks  of  infancy,  through 
neglect  and  ignorance,  the  sight  of  the  child 
was  destroyed.  Through  the  extension  of 
knowledge  and  the  passage  of  laws,  the  num- 
ber of  blind  in  this  country  who  become 
blind  in  infancy  has  been  reduced  to  a very 
small  percentage,  so  that  now  the  average  age 
of  persons  who  become  blind  is,  in  some  of 
the  states  at  least,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
40  years.  This  brings  the  difficulty  of 
teaching  persons  who  become  blind  so  late 
in  life  how  to  read  embossed  print,  and  that 
brings  us  back  again  to  the  difficulty  of  hav- 
ing five  or  six  different  styles  of  embossed 
print  to  select  from. 


If  a library  should  decide  to  establish  a de- 
partment of  books  for  the  blind,  to  purchase 
books  or  do  any  sort  of  work  for  the  blind, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  fundamental 
principle  which  should  be  ever  kept  in  mind, 
and  that  is  that  libraries  should  help  to  dis- 
seminate ideas  among  the  blind,  not  because 
of  sympathy  or  because  they  are  unfortunate, 
but  simply  because  they  are  citizens. 

Miss  Neisser  refers  to  the  recent  enactment 
of  laws  by  the  United  States  Congress  per- 
mitting books  to  be  sent  through  the  mails 
free  of  postage  to  blind  readers.  In  some 
cities  a nevvf  difficulty  has  come  in  the  way. 
Many  of  these  books  in  this  country  — this  is 
not  true  of  books  published  in  England  to  so 
great  an  extent  — are  so  heavy  that  the  let- 
ter carriers  in  a large  city  will  not  deliver 
them,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  blind 
citizens  to  go  or  to  send  to  the  post-office  to 
get  them,  and  in  some  cases  that  means  a 
journey  of  three,  four,  five  or  six  miles,  and 
they  are  no  better  off  than  they  were  before 
when  obliged  to  go  to  the  library.  Another 
difficulty  is  that  blind  persons  are  often  un- 
able to  go  about  the  city.  In  many  cases  it 
is  necessary,  for  this  reason,  to  provide 
guides. 

A few  weeks  ago  in  Grand  Rapids  we  in- 
vited all  blind  persons  to  meet  at  the  library, 
to  talk  over  with  the  library  staff  and  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  board  of  library  commis- 
sioners the  whole  matter  of  work  for  the  blind 
as  related  to  that  particular  city.  All  these 
points  were  discussed  thoroughly  and  fully, 
and  as  a result  of  that  conference,  and  in  def- 
erence to  the  wishes  of  the  blind  there  rep- 
resented, a series  of  readings  were  instituted 
for  blind  persons  every  Tuesday  afternoon. 
The  matter  to  be  read  is  selected  by  the  blind 
themselves,  and  the  reader  is  provided  by  the 
library,  and  we  are  looking  forward  later 
on  to  some  better  solution  of  the  question  of 
providing  books. 

This  matter  of  assembling  the  blind  at  a 
library  and  reading  to  them  has  been,  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  criticised  most  severely,  es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind.  There  is  a strong  feeling  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  bring  blind  persons  to- 
gether in  this  way,  as  I have  learned  in  talk- 
ing with  the  principals  of  different  institu- 
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tions  for  the  blind;  and  the  chief  argument 
they  use  against  it,  especially  as  regards 
young  persons,  is  the  danger  that  the  library 
may  become  in  this  way  a matrimonial  bu- 
reau. They  argue  that  it  is  a crime  against 
the  state  to  permit  two  blind  persons  to 
marry.  And  this  is  another  matter  that  has 
to  be  considered. 

Last  August,  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  there  was 
held  a conference  of  workers  for  the  blind, 
and  as  a result  of  this  conference  there  was 
formed  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  This  includes  members  of 
various  organizations  of  the  blind,  and  it 
also  includes  the  principals  and  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  all  others  who  are 
interested  in  this  work.  As  a result  of  this 
conference  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted,  which  expressed  the  feeling  of  that 
conference  with  reference  to  the  work  of  pub- 
lic libraries  for  the  blind : 

“Resolved  by  the  conference  of  workers  for 
the  adult  blind,  at  Saginaw  assembled,  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  pub- 
lic libraries  of  the  country  may  more  profit- 
ably expend  effort  and  money  in  the  sending 
out  of  embossed  books  and  home  teachers 
who  are  blind,  rather  than  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  reading  rooms  with 
sighted  readers  for  the  blind  in  the  library.” 

You  will  notice  that  the  sentiment  of  that 
conference  was  to  the  effect  that  the  public 
library  should  provide  teachers  for  the  blind, 
should  teach  people  who  become  blind  late  in 
life  how  to  read,  rather  than  to  have  public 
readings  with  sighted  readers. 

The  other  morning,  at  this  A.  L.  A.  confer- 
ence, a number  of  persons  who  are  interested  in 
work  for  the  blind  met,  and  as  a result  of  that 
meeting  there  was  drawn  up  a request  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  executive  board  ask- 
ing for  a full  and  adequate  study  of  this 
whole  subject  to  be  presented  to  this  Asso- 
ciation one  year  hence.  The  idea  was  that 
there  are  so  many  divergent  views  on  this 
matter  and  so  many  difficulties  that  those 
interested  would  like  this  Association  to  ap- 
point a committee  to  study  and  offer  recom- 
mendations upon  this  whole  perplexing  and 
important  subject.  (Applause.) 

Miss  E.  J.  Giffin  : The  greatest  question 
is  the  size  and  the  prices  of  the  books;  they 


are  so  very  expensive  and  also  so  very  cum- 
bersome. I have  here  a few  of  the  foreign 
books  which  are  much  more  easily  handled 
and  much  less  expensive.  I do  not,  think  we 
have  such  books  in  this  country  that  you 
could  get  for  20  cents  or  40  cents.  Here  is 
one  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Insti- 
tution, and  I wish  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  paper  and  binding.  This  is  sulphite  paper ; 
it  is  very  light,  and  the  binding  is  simply 
straw  board  and  silk  cloth.  All  of  these 
wear  well  and  give  a light,  easily  handled 
volume.  Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  books 
for  the  blind  has  seen  our  immense  books, 
larger  than  a dictionary  and,  when  wrapped, 
often  weighing  almost  ten  pounds.  They  are 
also  very  troublesome  to  read,  being  so  large 
that  the  blind  person  has  to  lean  clear  over 
in  order  to  read  the  top  of  the  page.  Then, 
besides,  our  books  cost  prohibitively,  and  that 
is  a great  drawback  to  all  libraries.  Now 
the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Institution,  at 
Great  Portland  street,  London,  with  their  up- 
to-date  machinery  and  apparatus  for  drying 
embossed  pages,  can  make  an  ordinary  book, 
70  plates,  50  copies,  for  about  $80.  The  blind 
are  employed  in  making  these  books.  Also 
in  France,  the  blind  emboss  the  plates  from 
which  the  books  are  made.  In  Edinburgh 
the  Braille  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.  has 
a new  process  which  is  called  the  brailleo- 
type.  It  is  a machine  driven  by  electric 
pow'er  which  can  emboss  one  thousand  sheets 
an  hour,  each  sheet  having  four  pages.  The 
embossing  does  not  damp  the  paper,  the  sheets 
can  be  bound  immediately,  and  the  copy  can 
be  set  up  by  blind  people,  thus  giving  them 
employment.  If  a mistake  is  made  or  a line 
omitted  it  can  be  easily  and  quickly  rem- 
edied. For  every  sheet  turned  out  by  the 
older  method  the  new  machine  will  turn  out 
1500.  They  also  publish  a weekly  paper,  the 
price  of  which  is  one  penny.  And  I am 
happy  to  say  that  there  is  a similar  move- 
ment on  foot  here  now ; a generous  lady  who 
does  not  wish  her  name  known  has  promised 
to  furnish  a fund  for  the  publication  of  an 
up-to-date  magazine  that  shall  be  sent  free 
to  the  blind.  There  will  be  short  and  long 
stories  and  essays  and  departments  for  music 
and  book  reviews.  If  any  librarian  or  any 
person  who  knows  of  a blind  person,  even 
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though  they  do  not  yet  read,  will  send  the 
name  to  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  care  of  Paul 
Block,  Flatiron  Building,  New  York  City, 
as  soon  as  the  magazine  is  ready  the  per- 
son named  will  receive  it. 

I wish  we  might  have  many  more  books 
printed.  The  blind  who  have  attended  the 
schools  have  read,  of  course,  almost  every- 
thing that  is  in  the  school  libraries.  They 
want  new  books.  Then  those  who  have  lost 
their  sight  late  in  life;  for  instance,  the  last 
person  that  I helped  to  read  is  a graduate  of 
Harvard.  Naturally  he  has  read  all  that 
everybody  else  has  read  and  we  have  nothing 
to  offer  him.  What  I hoped  very  much  might 
result  from  the  resolutions  which  were  drawn 
up  rather  hastily  the  other  day  was  that  we 
might  in  some  way  arrange  to  have  several 
librarians  put  on  the  committee  with  the 
school  educators  who  decide  on  the  printing 
of  books  for  the  blind.  This  is  done  by  the 
Government,  which  gives  $10,000  annually  to 
the  American  Printing  House  at  Louisville, 
and  I hope  that  we  may  have  an  equal  num- 
ber of  librarians  appointed  on  the  committee 
for  selecting  the  books. 

Asa  D.  Dickinson  : I should  like  very 
much  to  make  a special  plea  for  the  need  of 
co-operation,  combination  and  organization 
in  library  work  for  the  blind.  Those  are 
three  long  words,  but  three  very  good  ones, 
and  words  which  seem  to  be  most  necessary 
in  this  work.  Mr.  Ranck  has  told  us  some- 
thing of  his  experience  in  Grand  Rapids,  and 
his  experience,  I think,  is  typical  of  many 
more  places  of  the  same  size.  A public  li- 
brary becomes  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind  and  perhaps  $200  are  appropriated;  the 
field  is  canvassed,  and  then  perhaps,  as  Mr. 
Ranck  has  told  us,  20  blind  people  are  dis- 
covered who  are  interested.  Then  it  is 
found  that  perhaps  a third  of  the  number 
have  become  blind  early  in  life  and  have 
gone  to  a blind  school  and  been  taught 
to  read;  the  others  not  having  been  taught 
to  read,  the  books  are  of  no  value  to  them 
without  home  teaching.  Of  the  remainder, 
then,  we  have  a dozen  people;  they  have 
been  taught,  if  they  are  young,  some  one  or 
other  of  the  several  point  systems,  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  which,  their  use  being  nearly 
■equally  divided  throughout  the  country.  Well, 


our  twenty  books  — the  twenty  titles  that  we 
can  buy  with  our  $200,  in  the  present  ex- 
pensive state  of  the  market  for  blind  books 
and  the  bulky  way  in  which  they  are  print- 
ed— our  twenty  books  in  perhaps  three  se- 
cure frames,  are  placed  before  our  readers, 
and  then  it  is  found  that  of  those  books  only 
a very  small  proportion,  two  or  three  prob- 
ably, can  be  read  by  any  one  of  the  very 
small  proportion  of  readers.  When  those 
books  have  been  read  by  all  who  are  able  to 
do  so,  they  are  thrust  up  in  the  attic  or  down 
in  the  cellar,  and  that  is  the  end  of  them  — 
except  when  the  librarian  thinks  of  the  mis- 
take he  made  and  the  money  he  squandered. 

I wish  very  much  that  som.ething  could  be 
done  to  enable  us  to  exchange  such  books 
throughout  the  country  — that  there  could  be 
some  national  organization  or  some  two  or 
three  central  organizations  which  could  pro- 
vide the  books  for  our  use  in  this  way.  The 
possession  of  the  books  is  but  a fraction  of 
library  w'ork  for  the  blind;  we  must  hunt  out 
the  people  and  interest  them ; and,  above  all, 
teach  them;  and  I should  like  to  make  a plea 
for  co-operation  among  libraries  in  this  work 
for  the  blind.  I have  been  told  that  Miss 
Neisser,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Hodges, 
of  Cincinnati,  who  are  foremost  in  the  work 
in  their  libraries,  have  more  books  than  they 
know  what  to  do  with,  and  I would  sugggest, 
in  the  present  absence  of  any  national  or- 
ganization— we  have  a few  state  libraries 
which  furnish  books  for  the  blind,  but  they 
are  all  too  few  — that  any  small  city  taking 
up  library  work  for  the  blind  would  do  better 
to  expend  the  greater  part  of  its  money  in 
home  teaching  and  to  borrow  the  books  if  pos- 
sible, and  as  long  as  they  hold  out,  from  Miss 
Neisser  and  Mr.  Hodges.  (Laughter.)  Then 
perhaps  in  time  we  could  make  some  arrange- 
ment whereby  each  state  should  contribute 
a certain  quota  of  books  to  a general  store, 
and  when  in  one  locality  the  books  bought 
there  have  outlived  their  usefulness,  they  can 
be  passed  on  to  some  other  community  to 
which  they  are  fresh,  where  they  may  have  a 
new  lease  of  life.  What  seems  to  me  the  thing 
most  necessary  for  us  to  do  now  is  to  em- 
phasize the  need  in  this  work  for  co-operation, 
combination  and  organization.  (Applause.) 

The  secretary  read  the  following  letter 
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from  B.  B.  Huntoon^  superintendent  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind: 

Louisville,  . Ky.,  June  i8,  1906. 
To  the  American  Library  Association : 

Dear  Friends  : In  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  the  reading  blind  of  our  country,  I thank 
you  for  what  so  many  of  your  memliers  have 
done  in  establishing  departments  for  the  blind 
in  36  of  the  libraries  in  our  land. 

No  greater  boon  has  been  conferred  on  the 
blind  in  the  last  20  years  than  this. 

It  is  a joy  and  a comfort  to  those  whose 
hours  of  darkness  are  many,  far  greater  than 
can  be  told  in  words. 

And  the  establishment  of  such  a department 
is  so  simple,  especially  since  Congress  has 
given  free  transportation  for  loaned  books, 
that  I earnestly  hope  that  there  may  be  soon 
not  a state  without  one  or  more  such  depart- 
ments in  its  libraries. 

Books  for  the  blind  are  large,  owing  to  the 
great  size  of  the  type  required,  and  costly 
owing  to  the  small  size  of  each  edition. 
Cooper’s  “Pilot,”  Thackeray’s  “Henry  Es- 
mond,” and  “Scott's  “Ivanhoe,”  all  embossed 
in  1896,  have  had  a sale  of  respectively  65,  48 
and  78  copies. 

In  poetry  the  record  is  better.  Selections 
from  Longfellow,  "Whittier  and  Holmes,  em- 
bossed in  1883  and  ’84,  have  had  a sale  re- 
spectively of  330,  224  and  220  copies. 

In  books  for  children,  Hans  Andersen’s 
“Fairy  tales,”  embossed  in  1884,  has  had  a 
sale  of  224  copies,  and  Kipling’s  “Jungle 
book”  of  1894  of  128  copies,  and  “Robinson 
Crusoe”  of  1898  of  46  copies. 

These  figures  show  why  books  for  the  blind 
can  be  printed  only  as  a benefaction. 

Owing  to  the  wisdom  of  the  government  in 
providing  for  the  printing  of  educational 
books,  and  of  the  munificent  generosity  of  the 
New  York  State  Library  in  expending,  during 
the  past  six  years,  over  $5000  for  embossing 
books  not  specially  educational,  the  list  of 
titles  is  not  inconsiderable. 

The  practical  result  of  the  working  of  the 
department  for  the  blind,  as  shown  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  various  libraries,  is  eminently 
satisfactory. 

It  is  a vindication  of  the  broad,  progressive 
spirit  that  characterizes  the  American  libra- 
rian, which  has  led  to  the  cultivation  of  new 
fields  from  which  have  come  noble  harvests. 

I acknow'ledge  with  admiration  what  you 
have  already  done,  and  am 

Gratefully  yours, 

B.  B.  Huntoon. 

The  Chairman  : The  chair  has  one  or  two 
questions  which  he  would  like  to  put  for  the 


Association  generally  — one  to  Miss  Giffin 
in  regard  to  comparative  prices  of  these 
books. 

Miss  Giffin  : The  American  Printing 

House  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  prices  De 
Foe’s  “Robinson  Crusoe,”  in  2 volumes,  at 
$6;  the  same  at  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Institution,  in  3 volumes,  which  makes  it 
much  more  convenient  to  handle,  is  6 shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  or  $2,44 ; Charles  Dickens’ 
“Christmas  carol”  (Louisville),  i volume,. 
$2.50;  the  same  at  the  British  and  Foreign, 
in  2 volumes,  5 shillings;  Drummond,  “The 
greatest  thing  in  the  world,”  i volume 
(Louisville),  75  cents;  the  same,  i volume 
(British),  i shilling  and  8 pence.  “Undine,” 
I volume  (Louisville),  $2.50;  the  same  2 
volumes  (British),  7 shillings,  or  $1.68.  Both 
of  these  institutions  receive  aid,  ours  through 
the  government  and  the  British  through  con- 
tributions. I think  we  should  all  be  willing 
to  have  the  books  printed  on  less  expensive 
paper  and  to  use  a simpler  binding,  and  not 
have  to  pay  so  much  for  them. 

President  Andrews  : The  other  question, 
was.  Miss  Neisscr,  whether  the  provision  of 
the  recent  law  permits  free  transportation  be- 
tw'een  libraries?  That  is  to  say,  whether  Mr. 
Dickinson’s,  proposition  would  throw  any 
burden  either  on  the  receiving  or  the  distrib- 
uting library? 

Miss  Neisser  : We  have  already  been  send- 
ing under  this  law  books  to  several  libraries 
for  the  use  of  the  blind.  We  sent  to  blind! 
persons  in  care  of  libraries  in  Pennsylvania 
and  in  Connecticut  and  there  has  never  been; 
any  trouble  about  it. 

Mr.  Ranck:  There  is  one  more  point  that 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  is  very  much  interested  in,  and  I 
think  it  will  interest  this  audience  also,  and' 
that  is,  that  they  have  a committee,  in  con- 
nection with  a committee  in  Europe,  at 
work  to  obtain  a uniform  system  of  embossed' 
print,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  anything  that 
this  Association  can  do  to  aid  in  that  attempt 
would  simplify  matters  very  much,  not  only 
in  this  country  but  throughout  the  world. 
(^Applause.) 

H.  H.  Ballard:  May  I suggest  the  use  of 
the  phonograph  for  blind  persons?  It  is 
possible  now  to  procure  blank  records  at  the- 
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rate  of  10  cents  or  less,  and  any  person  can 
prepare  a record  very  easily  that  will  be  lis- 
tened to  by  a blind  person  for  from  two  to 
four  minutes.  A phonograph,  which  can  be 
procured  for  five  dollars,  can  be  kept  in  the 
library  and  loaned  to  a blind  person,  with  the 
records.  This  is  a very  practical  plan  where 
you  have  not  the  printed  books  and 
cannot  go  to  great  expense.  I have  tried 
it  in  one  or  two  cases  and  know  that  it 
will  work. 

Mr.  Dickinson  : I think  a few  dollars,  say 
ten  dollars,  spent  in  purchasing  plaster  casts 
would  be  very  enlightening  to  the  blind  cli- 
entele of  a library.  I have  had  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  appreciation  of  plaster  casts 
by  one  or  two  blind  persons  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  them,  and  it  would  be  a mode 
of  enlightenment  which  would  perhaps  recon- 
cile Mr.  Ranck  to  the  lesser  joy  of  giving 
them  a little  simple  recreation. 

C.  S.  Greene;  The  trouble  seems  to  be,  in 
this  matter  of  giving  books  to  the  blind,  in 
the  small  number  of  blind  persons  to  be 
found  in  any  one  place.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  enlarge  the  unit  to  the  state  li- 
brary. In  California  the  state  library  under- 
takes to  supply  books  for  the  blind  through- 
out the  state.  It  has  been  doing  this  not  much 
over  a year;  last  year  it  sent  out  93  books  to 
the  blind  and  it  has  already  139  blind  readers, 
with  about  542  books.  We  have  lately  offered 
to  the  libraries  throughout  the  state  to  sup- 
ply small  collections  of  these  books  if  they 
will  undertake  to  see  that  the  blind  in  their 
neighborhoods  are  induced  to  read  those 
books. 

Mr.  Bostwick:  The  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, which  has  a very  large  collection  of 
books  for  the  blind,  is  circulating  its  books  in 
three  states  — New  York,  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey  — and  any  library  or  any  blind 
individual  who  wishes  to  take  out  books  from 
the  New  York  library  may  do  so,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  free  postage  act.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  respond  to  any  demand  that  may 
be  made. 

Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler:  The  Iowa  commis- 
sion has  been  circulating  these  books  in  Iowa 
with  the  aid  of  the  state  institution  for  the 
blind.  We  have  not  undertaken  the  prob- 
lem of  teaching,  but  it  certainly  is  practic- 


able to  circulate  books  for  the  blind  from  a 
state  center,  by  means  of  the  travelling  library 
system. 

Miss  CiFFiN : California  is  doing  the  same 
good  work.  They  not  only  loan  books  to  in- 
dividuals, but  they  will  send  a travelling 
library  to  any  little  town  that  will  promise  to 
circulate  the  books.  The  great  need  is  to  get 
more  books.  If  we  could  have  more  books 
I am  sure  more  states  would  take  up  the 
work. 

President  Andrews  : It  seems  to  the  chair 
that  the  new  headquarters  has  one  line  of 
work  very  plainly  marked  out  for  it,  in  cor- 
relating and  making  known  these  various 
agencies  which  are  at  work  on  the  lines  re- 
ferred to  by  the  speakers. 

Miss  M.  E.  Hawley  : It  may  be  of  interest 
to  know  that  there  is  an  international  organ- 
ization of  blind  students.  It  was  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  by  a circular  sent 
me  from  Switzerland,  and  its  object  is  to 
assist  students  who  are  pursuing  higher 
courses  of  study.  Any  student  who  has 
taken  a university  course  or  is  intending 
to  take  a course  in  a university  or  any  high- 
er institution  of  learning,  is  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. One  object  of  this  association  is 
to  procure  a circulating  library  in  different 
languages,  and  to  promote  acquaintance 
among  students  of  different  nationalities,  and 
familiarity  with  the  different  modern  lan- 
guages. The  only  type  spoken  of  is  Braille. 
The  headquarters  is  in  Geneva,  and  the  sec- 
retary issues  from  there  every  year  a report 
and  a list  of  the  best  publications  that  have 
been  issued  during  the  year  in  all  the  differ- 
ent languages.  The  present  membership  con- 
sists of  about  38  members  scattered  ail  over 
the  countries  of  Europe;  I did  not  see  in  the 
list  any  from  the  United  States, 

President  Hill  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  Bostwick  gave  a summary  of  Dr.  J. 
H.  Canfield's  paper  on 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  FOREIGN  POPULATION 

(See  p.  65.) 

Mr.  Bostwick  read  a paper  on  the  same 
subject. 

(See  p.  67.) 
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Miss  J.  M.  Campbell  read  a paper  on  the 
same  subject. 

{See  p.  70.) 

Miss  L.  E.  Stearns  : I think  something 
should  be  said  with  reference  to  the  small 
library  as  regards  this  subject.  Take  a small 
community,  and  there  may  be  just  a handful 
of  foreign-speaking  people.  You  want  to  do 
something  for  them.  If  they  are  Germans 
you  want  to  buy  German  books.  You  find 
these  are  expensive  and  only  a few  of  the 
older  people  read  them ; the  young  do  not 
ask  for  them.  After  they  have  been  read  by 
the  older  people  there  is  constantly  a cry  for 
more  German  books,  which  you  can  hardly 
afford  to  purchase.  In  one  of  the  Western 
states  a number  of  libraries  have  combined, 
recognizing  this  need  and  realizing  that 
funds  are  small.  This  could  be  done,  of 
course,  without  the  aid  of  a commission, 
but  through  a commission  each  of  these 
libraries  has  bought  one  travelling  library, 
paying  about  $35  for  35  or  40  books.  These 
are  purchased  at  wholesale  by  the  commis- 
sion, made  up  in  travelling  libraries,  and  sent 
to  these  smaller  communities  for  six  months 
at  a time.  Then  each  library  in  turn  is  sent 
back  to  headquarters,  to  be  exchanged  in 
return  for  another  library  purchased  by  an- 
other community,  and  in  that  way  enough 
varied  German  reading  is  available  for 
twenty  years. 

The  secretary  presented  the 
REPORT  OF  COUNCIL 

' {See  Transactions  of  Council.) 

' The  President:  The  resolutions  of  Dr. 
Canfield  and  Miss  Campbell  will  be  referred 
to  the  Council  for  consideration. 

Harrison  W.  Craver  read  a paper  on 

SUPPLY  AND  USE  OF  TECHNOLOGICAL  BOOKS 

{See  p.  72.) 

W.  E.  Foster;  Several  months  ago  the 
president  of  the  Association  requested  me  to 
take  part  in  this  discussion.  As  the  subject 
appeals  strongly  to  my  interest  I consented. 
But  after  making  several  appointments  with 
Miss  Garvin,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  In- 


dustrial Department  in  our  library,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  notes,  it  seemed  entire- 
ly inappropriate,  Mr.  President,  that  I per- 
sonally should  present  the  results  of  her  ex- 
perience in  that  field,  and  the  president 
agreed  to  substitute  her  name  for  mine. 

Miss  Ethel  Garvin  read  a paper  on 

USE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COLLECTIONS  AT  THE  PROV- 
IDENCE PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

{See  p.  76.) 

Miss  Isabel  E.  Lord:  The  president  asked 
me  to  say  a few  words  about  the  working  out 
of  this  problem  in  our  library,  which  is  nei- 
ther a large  one  as  compared  with  the  Car- 
negie of  Pittsburgh,  nor  a small  one,  as  that 
word  is  ordinarily  used.  We  have  85,000 
volumes  in  the  library^  25,000  of  which  are  in 
the  reference  departments.  The  latter  are 
four^  two  general,  one  for  art  and  one  for 
what  we  call  applied  science.  It  is  only  of 
the  applied  science  reference  room  that  I 
mean  to  speak.  First,  as  to  the  practical 
side.  We  do  not  intend  this  department  pri- 
marily for  trained  people,  for  engineers, 
graduates  of  advanced  schools,  but  for  the 
untrained  worker  or  for  those  of  very  little 
training.  In  order  to  make  it  as  easy  as 
possible  for  the  men  to  use  we-  chose  as  the 
room  which  we  were  to  open  a year  ago  last 
December  the  one  easiest  to  get  into,  the  one 
nearest  the  front  door.  In  this  room  the 
equipment  is  that  of  reference  books,  about 
500,  not  of  course  what  are  ordinarily  termed 
reference  books,  but  almost  entirely  books 
that  are  duplicated  in  the  circulating  depart- 
ment; bound  periodicals,  of  which  we  have 
66  files,  more  or  less  complete,  including  trans- 
actions; 1 15  current  trade  periodicals,  cover- 
ing various  subjects;  a collection  of  labor 
union  papers,  of  about  50,  are  now  received 
regularly;  a collection  of  over  600  trade  cata- 
logs, which  are,  of  course,  of  great  value;  and 
a collection  of  cuts  of  machines  and  mechanical 
devices,  which  are  bound  separately  and  may 
be  used  by  any  one  who  is  interested  in  a 
particular  subject  that  can  be  thus  illustrated. 
We  circulate  no  book  from  this  room,  ex- 
cept under  extraordinary  circumstances,  but 
send  people  across  the  hall  to  the  circulating 
department.  This  is  a disadvantage,  but  it 
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has  also  the  advantage  of  making  the  refer- 
ence room  as  such  more  quiet,  and  there 
would  be  no  space  there,  in  any  case,  to  put 
a circulating  collection. 

As  to  making  this  room  known,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  do  this  in  a great  community  like 
Brooklyn,  where  our  own  limited  area  is  only 
five  city  wards.  We  have  no  local  press,  for 
25  or  30  city  newspapers  are  read  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, so  we  have  to  use  other  means.  A 
printed  notice  of  the  room  has  been  sent  out 
very  widely  to  the  factories,  the  labor  unions, 
through  the  churches,  etc.,  telling  what  the 
room  is,  what  it  is  for,  and  how  to  get  there. 
Then  the  newspapers  sometimes,  of  course, 
give  us  notices,  and  the  head  of  the  room 
visits  the  factories  of  the  neighborhood  and 
has  completed  a most  interesting  industrial 
chart  of  the  five  wards,  showing  where  the 
factories  are  located,  the  work  they  do,  the 
number  of  men  employed,  etc.,  while  several 
times  we  have  been  able  to  get  some  member 
of  a labor  union  to  speak  before  his  union 
upon  what  they  could  find  in  the  library. 
One  thing  that  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  make 
this  department  known  through  publication ; 
and  we  have  begun  with  the  very  practical 
and  easy  subject  of  electricity.  We  have 
issued  a little  list,  of  which  there  are  50 
copies  here,  of  something  over  230  titles  of 
general  books  on  electricity,  each  one  an- 
notated. In  our  work  with  untrained  workers 
we  have  found  the  greatest  difficulty  is  that 
men  choose  a book  from  the  title  without 
knowing  just  what  it  is,  whether  it  is  for  ele- 
mentary or  advanced  use.  The  notes  given 
here  are  meant  to  show  how  useful  each  book 
would  be  to  any  untrained  person.  We  hope 
the  notes  are  practical,  and  hope  to  go  on 
publishing  further  lists  of  that  sort. 

Miss  Cora  Stewart  read  a paper  on  / 

libraries  in  relation  to  settlement  work 
{See  p.  82.) 

Miss  Linda  Eastman  ; My  discussion  of 
this  subject  is  based  largely  on  local  condi- 
tions. In  Cleveland  there  are  three  social 
settlements  and  two  other  institutions  which, 
in  all  but  the  residence  feature,  are  doing 
settlement  work.  In  each  of  three  of  these 


institutions  the  public  library  has,  almost 
from  their  beginning,  operated  a station  or 
btanch,  the  settlement  furnishing  room,  heat, 
light  and  janitor  service.  The  other  two  in- 
stitutions are  located  two  and  three  blocks 
respectively  from  the  main  library  and  one 
of  the  larger  branches,  and  co-operation  with 
them  has  for  the  most  part  taken  the  form  of 
furnishing  books  for  clubs  and  classes,  and  in 
the  helpful  interchange  of  information  be- 
tween the  settlement  workers  and  the  libra- 
rians. 

In  our  settlement  libraries  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  work  done  is  with  the  children, 
who,  I regret  to  say,  by  their  very  numbers, 
keep  away  many  adults  who  would  use  these 
libraries  more  were  there  larger  quarters  with 
separate  rooms  for  adults.  This  need  is  rec- 
ognized, the  settlements  are  endeavoring  to 
help  to  meet  it  and  we  believe  sooner  or  later 
larger  and  better  quarters  for  these  libraries 
will  result.  The  librarians  in  charge  of  these 
branches  endeavor  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  work  of  the  settlement  as  far  as  possible, 
in  some  cases  becoming  residents.  In  no  other 
department  of  the  library  do  the  workers  gain 
so  intimate  a knowledge  of  their  readers,  nor 
is  it  anywhere  else  so  greatly  needed.  It  is 
here  that  we  study  at  closest  range  our  for- 
eign population  and  the  needs  which  Dr. 
Canfield  has  set  forth  cannot  be  urged  too 
strongly. 

It  is,  as  Miss  Stewart  said,  in  the  settle- 
ments that  the  problem  of  the  girl  is  the 
most  insistent.  In  our  Italian  settlement  it 
is  not  at  all  startling  to  have  a young  girl 
return  a copy  of  the  “Red’’  or  “Blue”  fairy 
book  with  the  statement  that  she  wants  no 
more  books  because  she  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried. It  is  a far  cry  from  the  Lang  faii-y 
books  to  the  books  on  domestic  economy 
with  which  we  hope  to  improve  conditions  of 
home  life;  but  even  these  girls  have  already 
made  great  advance  on  a long  line  of  fore- 
bears, not  one  of  whom  could  read  a word. 

It  is  in  the  settlement  libraries  even  more 
than  elsewhere  that  the  greatest  hope  lies  in 
the  children  and  in  catching  them  young 
enough.  I believe  that  in  these  libraries, 
through  the  story  hour  and  in  the  book  selec- 
tion and  suggestion,  there  should  be  spe- 
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daily  emphasized  the  homely  virtues  of  truth, 
honesty  and  morality,  and  the  principles  of 
good  citizenship. 

Miss  Anne  Wallace  presented  the 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

The  members  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation desire  to  record  their  acceptance  of 
the  free  public  library  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  American  system  of  free  public  education. 
The  public  library  continuing  the  work  of 
education  exerts  its  influence  through  all  later 
years,  and  adds  information,  recreation,  and 
general  culture  which  are  so  necessary  for 
that  highest  form  of  effective  citizenship  in 
which  both  men  and  women  join. 

The  members  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation also  desire  to  place  on  record  their 
appreciation  of  the  opportunities  which  have 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  success  of  this, 
the  28th  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  general  program  has  emphasized  the 
free  public  library  as  a factor  in  the  educa- 
tional growth  of  our  modern  cities  and  sec- 
tion meetings  have  been  devoted  to  affiliated 
activities. 

The  location  has  been  an  ideal  one,  and  the 
elements  of  earth,  air,  and  sky  have  been  con- 
ducive to  our  welfare. 

The  soft  salt  air,  the  blossoming  hedge- 
rows, the  tangle  of  roses,  the  music  of  many 
birds,  the  rich  foliage,  the  low,  gray-roofed 
cottages,  the  restful  roads  through  sun  and 
shade  have  become  a part  of  our  life,  and  this 
sojourn  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  will  long 
be  remembered. 

We  extend  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to 
His  Excellency  Governor  George  H.  Utter, 
and  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Frederick  H. 
Jackson,  to  the  Honorable  Rowland  G.  Haz- 
ard, to  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  president  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  to  Pres- 
ident W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  to  Professor  Brander 
Matthews,  to  Professor  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  to 
Mr.  Raymond  F.  Almirall,  to  Mr.  Owen  Wis- 
ter,  and  to  Mr.  Robert  Welsh  for  their  gen- 
erous and  helpful  participation  in  the  sessions 
of  this  meeting.  We  recognize  with  keenest 


appreciation  the  courtesy  of  the  general  and 
auxiliary  committees  manifest  in  the  arrange- 
ments which  have  added  so  much  to  our  en- 
joyment, and  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Mathew- 
son  in  giving  the  use  of  rooms  for  special 
m.eetings.  We  express  our  sense  of  obligation 
to  our  officers  who  have  so  successfully 
planned  and  administered  each  detail  of  this 
conference.  We  rejoice  in  the  inspiration 
which  we  have  all  experienced  here ; and  we 
close  the  session  with  high  hope  and  new 
courage  for  all  the  future. 

James  H.  Canfield. 

Anne  Wallace. 

Katharine  L.  Sharp. 

Adopted. 

The  President:  It  would  appear  that  we 
have  come  to  the  end  of  our  work.  What- 
ever success  has  attended  this  convention  is 
due  to  three  causes : first,  the  efficient  ser- 
vices of  the  secretary,  the  treasurer,  recorder, 
chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee 
and  the  travel  committee ; second,  to  the  large 
attendance  which  we  have  had  and  the  pa- 
tience of  the  members  who  have  been  pres- 
ent ; and,  third,  to  the  complete  arrangements 
made  by  the  local  committee.  I have  attend- 
ed a number  of  conventions,  I have  had  to  do 
with  the  secretary’s  office  and  with  the  travel 
committee ; but  never  before  have  I seen  the 
work  of  the  local  committee  so  well  planned 
and  so  perfectly  executed.  {Applause.) 

In  laying  down  the  gavel  I feel  a respon- 
sibility to  the  Association  greater  than  ever 
before.  Dr.  Poole  used  to  say  that  there 
was  only  one  position  in  the  American  Li- 
brary'Association  higher  than  that  of  presi- 
dent, namely,  that  of  an  ex-president.  To 
that  honored  position  I am  now  elevated. 
I declare,  therefore,  the  28th  Conference  of 
the  American  Library  Association  adjourned 
without  day. 

Adjourned. 
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WO  sessions  of  the  College  and  Refer- 
ence Section  were  held  in  connection 
with  the  Narragansett  Pier  Conference,  the 
■chairman,  j.  T.  Gerould,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  presiding.  In  the 
absence  of  the  secretary  of  the  section.  Miss 
Fanny  Borden  was  appointed  secretary  pro 
1cm. 

FIRST  SESSION 

The  first  session  was  held  on  Monday  after- 
noon at  three  o’clock  in  the  Solarium  of  the 
Mathewson  House. 

The  chairman,  J.  T.  Gerould,  read  a paper 
on 

co-operation  in  library  statistics  * 

The  questions  most  frequently  asked  by  the 
progressive  librarian  are:  Is  this  method  the 
best?  Is  our  practice  in  this  particular  the 
most  effective?  These  questions  may  be 
answered,  i,  by  personal  experience ; 2,  by 
experience  of  others.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
co-operative  report  be  prepared,  presenting 
information  regarding  all  college  libraries  of 
the  country,  bringing  out  facts  regarding  cost, 
character  and  equipment  of  buildings,  number 
and  character  of  books,  amount  and  allotment 
of  funds,  powers  and  functions  of  librarian, 
and  data  regarding  staff,  methods,  privileges 
to  readers,  salaries,  etc.  This  suggestion  is 
referred  to  the  section,  in  the  hope  that  a 
committee  may  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
plan  and  report  next  year  on  the  feasibility 
of  undertaking  it. 

Discussion  followed  on  the  suggestion  in 
Mr.  Gerould’s  paper  that  the  section  appoint 
a committee  to  compile  a report  on  statistics 
concerning  college  libraries  including,  in  ad- 
dition to  regular  statistics,  information  about 
policy  and  management.  Mr.  Johnston  sug- 
gested that  the  new  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion would  probably  be  willing  to  collect  such 
statistics  in  his  report.  Mr.  Briggs  answered 
that  the  reports  appeared  in  print  so  late 
that  they  would  not  answer  the  need  of  libra- 
rians for  up-to-date  information.  Mr.  Wil- 
son (Clark  University)  suggested  that  a 
committee  should  submit  to  the  commissioner 


an  outline  of  what  is  desired  and  that  future 
action  should  be  based  upon  his  reply. 

Mr.  Bishop  stated  that  the  annual  reports 
of  college  librarians  are  seldom  published 
and  that  statistics  are  not  readily  obtained  as 
in  public  libraries. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  such  a 
report  was  not  recently  compiled  for  the  libra- 
ries of  the  middle  West.  Mr.  Gerouid 
answered  that  questions  were  sent  out  from 
the  library  school  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois with  such  a report  in  view,  but  too  few 
replies  were  received  to  be  of  value. 

Mr.  Severance  said  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  the  information  desired  unless 
the  librarians  knew  in  advance  the  plan  of 
the  report  so  that  statistics  might  be  kept 
with  the  questions  in  mind.  It  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Severance  and  voted  by  the  section  that 
a committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
investigate  the  proposed  plan  and  report  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  section. 

It  was  voted  that  nominations  for  officers 
for  next  year  be  made  by  a committee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  chair  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  Jones  (University  of  Maine)  moved 
that  a committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  a more  definite 
organization  of  college  librarians.  ' A brief 
discussion  followed  on  the  desirability  of 
separate  organizations  for  college  and  refer- 
ence librarians.  The  motion  was  passed  33 
to  18  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee. 

Miss  IsADORE  G.  Mudge  read  a paper  on 

THE  STIMULATION  OF  GENERAL  READING  * 

covering  the  following  points : 

Not  enough  general  reading  is  done  by  the 
average  college  student.  The  encouragement 
to  such  reading  that  may  be  given  by  a pro- 
gressive, well-organized  college  library  pre- 
supposes, first  and  most  important,  a capable 
and  enthusiastic  reference  librarian,  and  in- 
cludes careful  expenditure  of  the  book  fund 
for  general  literature,  specializing  each  year 
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in  a few  subjects  of  timely  interest;  display- 
ing new  books  and  books  sent  on  approval ; 
keeping  a collection  of  current  dealer’s  cata- 
logs available  for  the  students'  examination 
and  use;  and  systematic  co-operation  with 
college  literary  clubs  and  provision  for  spe- 
cial lists  and  book  reserves.  These  means 
persistently  employed  help  in  improving  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  general  reading. 

Miss  Etta  M.  Newell,  of  Dartmouth,  opened 
the  discussion  of  the  paper.  She  said  that 
all  methods  of  stimulation  of  general  read- 
ing in  the  college  library  must  be  based  on 
free  access  to  books,  attractive  surroundings 
and  strong  personal  influence.  She  described 
the  methods  used  at  Dartmouth.  The  discus- 
sion was  continued  by  Mr.  Burnet  from  his 
experience  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  the  question  had  been 
approached  from  the  librarian’s  point  of  view, 
that  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  stu- 
dent’s point  of  view.  He  asked  that  in  the 
investigation  of  the  student’s  point  of  view 
about  to  be  undertaken  at  Clark  University 
librarians  give  their  help,  that  it  may  prove 
as  effective  as  possible.  He  said  that  college 
students  could  never  become  real  students 
until  they  had  free  access  to  the  shelves. 
Mr.  Keogh  said  that  much  of  the  use  of  the 
library  depended  upon  the  co-operation  of 
the  librarian  and  the  instructors,  especially 
in  connection  with  English  courses.  A brief 
discussion  followed  on  vacation  privileges  in 
college  libraries. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Lane  emphasized  the  import- 
ance of  a selected  collection  of  books  on 
open  shelves  where  the  size  of  the  library 
makes  free  access  impracticable.  The  Har- 
vard library  has  not  room  for  a large  open 
shelf  collection,  but  it  is  supplemented  by 
the  Harvard  Union  Library  of  attractive 
reading  selected  by  a student  committee  with 
Mr.  Lane  as  chairman.  He  spoke  of  the 
great  importance  of  comfortable  quarters  in 
influencing  men  to  read. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Koch  read  a paper  on 

STUDENT  CIRCULATION  IN  A UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY  * 

which  presented  the  following  points : 

In  1856  the  privilege  of  borrowing  books 
‘Abstract;  received  too  late  for  publication  in  full. 


from  the  library  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan was  withdrawn  from  the  students ; in 
February,  1906,  this  privilege  was  restored. 
In  time  the  debarment  from  home  use  of 
books  and  the  lack  of  open  reference  shelves 
resulted  in  great  and  constant  congestion  at 
the  delivery  desk  in  the  reading  room.  This 
was  partly  met  by  installing  an  'open-shelf 
reference  room,  and  later  a set  of  questions 
was  sent  to  leading  college  librarians  asking 
their  views  on  home  use  of  books  by  under- 
graduates. The  answers  were  strongly  favor- 
able to  such  use;  and  these  have  been  borne 
out  by  the  results  of  the  change  granting 
this  privilege.  It  has  cost  almost  nothing  in 
additional  service,  has  not  interfered  with  the 
use  of  the  library  by  the  faculty,  is  valued 
by  the  students  and  approved  by  the  profes- 
sors. 

Discussion  of  the  paper  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Jones  (University  of  Maine),  who  talked 
on  several  questions  of  detail  not  covered  in 
Mr.  Koch’s  paper : How  many  books  shall 
be  reserved?  How  many  books  may  a stu- 
dent draw?  What  shall  be  the  time  limit? 
Shall  circulation  be  allowed  in  department  li- 
braries? How  shall  faculty  use  of  books  be 
controlled?  He  spoke  also  on  the  obligations 
of  a college  library  to  those  outside  the 
college  community,  especially  the  duty  of 
a state  university  library  to  be  of  service 
throughout  the  state.  The  discussion  was 
continued  by  Mr.  Keogh,  who  described  the 
practice  at  Yale.  Of  the  library  of  over 
500,000  volumes  all  may  be  circulated  except 
reference  books  and  books  of  special  value 
on  account  of  age,  etq.,  not  more  than  of 
1%  restricted.  Books  on  the  reserved  shelves 
in  connection  with  class  work  (the  number 
varies  from  500  to  several  thousand)  may  be 
drawn  out  only  overnight.  The  library 
proper  is  a circulating  library.  The  plan  of 
selecting  certain  books  for  undergraduates 
has  been  followed  from  the  beginning.  The 
number  is  now  kept  at  25,000.  From  600  to 
1000  are  added  annually  and  an  equal  num- 
ber withdrawn.  There  is  free  access  to  these 
books  to  all  students,  undergraduates  may 
take  out  four  volumes  at  a time  for  three 
weeks  each.  Permission  is  given  for-' access 
to  the  shelves  in  the  main  library  with  slight 
formality. 
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Miss  Lettie  M.  Crafts  (University  of  Min- 
nesota) continued  the  discussion.  After  ten 
years’  experience  in  a college  library  which 
is  a strictly  reference  library,  she  believed 
that  the  plan  was  not  justified.  The  excuse 
for  non-circulation  is  the  proximity  of  the 
public  library,  but  she  believed  that  results 
would  be  better  with  circulation. 

The  chairman  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittees : 

On  nominations : Mr.  Little,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Miss  Olive  Jones. 

On  statistics:  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Canfield. 

On  proposal  to  organize  college  librarians 
more  closely:  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Lane,  Mr. 
James. 

The  meeting  adjourned  on  motion. 


SECOND  SESSION 

The  second  session  was  held  in  the  Solar- 
ium of  the  Mathewson  House  on  Thursday 
morning,  July  5,  at  9.30  o’clock. 

Mr.  Little  reported  for  the  nominating  com- 
mittee the  following  nominations  for  officers 
for  1907:  For  chairman,  T.  W.  Koch  (Uni- 
versity of  Michigan)  ; for  secretary,  P.  L. 
Windsor  (University  of  Texas).  The  report 
was  accepted  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Koch  reported  for  the  committee  on 
co-operative  library  statistics  that  the  com- 
mittee had  decided  to  undertake  the  work  of 
sending  a circular  to  representative  libraries 
and  would  present  statistics  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Jones  reported  for  the  committee  on 
the  proposal  for^  separate  organization  for 
college  libraries  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  the  forming  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion was  inexpedient.  A brief  discussion  fol- 
lowed on  the  original  intention  of  the  section. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Nelson  offered  a resolution  that  the 
section  should  include  all  librarians  of  educa- 
tional institutions  and  all  persons  interested 
in  reference  work.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  after  discussion. 

Miss  Bertha  E.  Blakely  presented  the 
plan  and  description  of 


THE  NEW  LIBRARY  BUILDING  OF  MT.  HOLYOKE 
COLLEGE 

(See  p.  62.) 

Discussion  followed  on  the  best  material 
for  the  floor  of  a reading  room  and  on  the 
cost  of  various  new  library  buildings  per 
cubic  foot  of  contents.  The  figures  quoted 
varied  from  .18  to  .50. 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Wilson  presented  and  de- 
scribed the  plan  of  the  Clark  University  Li- 
brary. 

Concrete  block  construction  was  discussed 
for  libraries. 

F.  W.  Schenk  read  a paper  on 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LAW  LIBRARIES  * 

He  added  an  appeal  that  all  librarians  in 
charge  of  law  libraries  join  the  newly  formed 
association  of  law  librarians. 

Dr.  B.  C.  Steiner  opened  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  Schenk’s  paper.  He  would  make  two 
rather  than  three  divisions  of  law  libraries 
exclusive  of  law  departments  in  general  li- 
braries : I,  Libraries  of  law  schools  in  which 
the  entire  time  of  the  professors  is  not 
given  to  instruction  and  ordinary  county  bar 
libraries ; 2,  Large  city  and  state  law  libra- 
ries and  the  libraries  of  large  law  schools  in 
which  the  entire  time  of  the  professors  is 
given  to  instruction. 

Libraries  of  the  first  class  should  have  a 
small  collection  carefully  selected.  Libraries 
of  the  second  class  should  include  everything. 
In  those  of  the  first  class  the  users  go  directly 
to  the  shelves.  In  those  of  the  second  they 
are  dependent  on  runners.  The  classifica- 
tion of  those  in  the  first  class  should  be 
methodical ; that  of  those  in  the  second  class 
an  arrangement  fitted  for  the  quickest  service 
by  runners.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Schenk’s 
classification  in  general,  but  would  include 
place  for  international  law,  jurisprudence  and 
constitutional  and  legal  history. 

The  great  need  is  that  law  students  should 
be  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  aids  in  the  use 
of  libraries. 

Brief  discussion  followed  on  the  selection 
of  law  books  for  general  libraries. 

The  meeting  adjourned  on  motion. 

*Not  received  for  publication. 
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T WO  sessions  of  the  Catalog  Section  of 
the  American  Library  Association 
were  held  in  connection  with  the  Narragan- 
sett  Pier  Conference,  Miss  Theresa  Hitchler, 
chairman,  presiding. 

FIRST  SESSION 

The  first  session,  devoted  to  “Advanced 
problems,”  was  held  in  the  ball  room  of  the 
Mathewson  House,  Saturday  evening,  June 
30.  The  chairman  brought  the  topic  of  the 
evening’s  conference,  “Subject  headings,”  be- 
fore the  meeting  by  a few  preliminary  re- 
marks, pointing  to  the  increasing  prominence 
accorded  to  problems  of  cataloging  by  reason 
of  the  great  increase  in  size  of  the  present- 
day  library  and  the  consequent  growth  and 
complexity  of  the  present=-day  catalog.  She 
then  introduced  the  speakers  ofi  the  evening, 
William  Warner  Bishop,  who  read  a paper 
on 

SUBJECT  HEADINGS  IN  DICTIONARY  CATALOGS 

(See  p.  113.) 

and 

Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  who  read  a paper  on 

SUBJECT  headings  FOR  STATE  DOCUMENTS 
(See  p.  123.) 

After  the  reading  of  the  papers.  Miss 
Hitchler  declared  the  meeting  open  for  gen- 
eral discussion.  Mr.  Hanson,  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  responded,  calling  the  attention 
of  the  members  to  the  length  of  time  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  American  Library 
Association  had  given  its  attention  to  the 
question  of  subject  headings.  He  stated  that 
in  the  main  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Bishop’s 
point  of  view.  He  emphasized  the  importance 
of  definition  of  subject  headings  and  added 
the  suggestion  that  such  definitions  as  werd 
adopted  be  placed  in  the  public  catalogs  of 
libraries  as  well  as  in  their  official  records. 

He  differed  from  Mr.  Bishop  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  form  entries,  stating  that  he  had 


become  increasingly  conservative  in  his  views 
as  to  their  usefulness.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
agreed  with  the  speaker's  solution  of  the 
problem  of  place  under  subject  vs.  subject 
under  place;  namely,  the  subordination  of 
geographical  position  to  subject  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  but  the  subordination  of  sub- 
ject to  place  in  historical  lines,  as,  travel, 
economics,  etc.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Han- 
son called  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
a pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  entitled  “A  preliminary  list  of  sub- 
ject subdivisions  under  names'  of  countries 

. . . and  of  subject*  headings  with  coun- 

try subdivisions.”  In  this  list,  the  headings 
in  which  place  is  subordinated  to  subject  are 
indicated  by  black  faced  type. 

In  opposition  to  Mr.  Bishop’s  restriction  of 
the»use  of  the  national  adjective  to  the  sub- 
jects of  language  and  literature,  Mr.  Hanson 
interposed  a plea  for  its  general  usefulness 
in  other  classes,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  fine 
arts.  He  would,  however,  place  the  adjec- 
tive after  the  subject,  not  before,  i.e.,  Por- 
celain, French,  not  French  porcelain.  In 
closing,  he  suggested  a modification  of  Mr. 
Bishop’s  chronological  arrangement  of  cards 
under  subject,  proposing  a modified  chrono- 
logical method,  namely,  a division  of  subject 
by  appropriate  periods  of  say  thirty  years, 
a hundred  years,  or  what  not,  and  an  alpha- 
betical arrangement  under  these  periods,  by 
author. 

——Mr.  Finney,  of  Michigan,  followed  Mr. 
Hanson’s  remarks  with  a prayer  that  the 
general  public  might  in  some  manner  be  in- 
stilled with  the  cataloger’s  love  of  definite- 
ness and  so  be  led  to  make  known  its  wants 
to  the  desk  assistant  in  a way  to  be  under- 
stood. He  cited  the  instance  of  a woman  who 
asked  for  a book  on  Greece  when  she  really 
wanted  to  know  the  number  of  inches  around 
the  waist  of  the  Venus  of  Milo. 

Miss  Hitchler  then  waived  the  restrictions 
that  bind  a presiding  officer  and  entered  the 
debate.  Referring  to  Mr.  Bishop’s  ptfper,  she 
stated  that  while  definition  was  of  course 
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mecessary  in  every  official  list  of  subject 
headings,  she  did  not  follow  Mr.  Bishop  in 
his  insistence  on  a card-tray  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
list  was  adequate  for  all  practical  purposes 
-and  was  also  more  convenient.  She  also 
differed  from  the  speaker  of  the  evening  in 
his  abandonment  of  place  entries  in  subjects 
covering  the  arts  and  sciences,  advocating 
instead  the  double  entry  system ; for  example, 
she  would  use  Texas.  Geology  and  Geology, 
not  relying  merely  on  a cross  reference  from 
Texas.  Geology  to  Geology.  Texas.  She  said 
■ that  she  had  found,  in  public  libraries  at  least, 
;a  necessity  for  gathering  together  all  material 
relating  to  a country,  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
as  well  as  in  other  subjects  under  the  name 
■of  that  country.  She  referred  to  Mr.  Cut- 
ter’s advocacy  of  this  system  of  double 
'•entry. 

In  closing,  she  referred  to  a matter  already 
touched  upon,  namely,  the  use  of  a single 
subject  card  answering  to  several  author  en- 
tries, in  the  case  of  works  published  in  vari- 
ous editions,  by  the  use  of  the  note  on  this 
single  subject  card:  “For  other  editions  of 
this  work  see  author  cards.”  This  method, 
she  stated,  proved  a labor-saving  device  in  a 
large  system  like  the  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary where  many  branches  naturally  include 
many  editions  of  a single  work. 

Mr.  Biscoe  expressed  a wish  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  would  print  on-  cards  for  dis- 
tribution such  definitions  as  Mr.  ITanson  in- 
dicated were  in  use  in  the  public  catalog  of 
that  library.  Mr.  Hanson  replied  that  about 
1000  such  definitiofis  were  in  use  and  that 
these  could  be  printed  for  distribution  if  a 
-demand  for  them  was  felt. 

Miss  Nina  Browne  stated  that  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  Publishing  Board 
would  gladly  receive  anj^  suggestions  for  the 
■new  edition  of  its  list  of  subject  headings. 
Mr.  Gardner  M.  Jones,  of  Salem,  pointed 
■out  a practical  difficulty  to  be  met  in  the 
■matter  of  a new  edition  of  this  list,  namely, 
the  conflict  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation headings  with  those  printed  on  the 
Library  of  Congress  cards.  The  use  of 
these  cards  by  an  increasingly  large  number 
of  libraries  brings  forward  this  question. 

Miss  Hitchler  then  closed  the  discussion 


by  remarking  that  the  indications  seemed  to 
point  to  co-operation  between  the  American 
Library  Association  Publishing  Board  and 
the  Library  of  Congress.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION 

The  second  session  of  the  Catalog  Sec- 
tion, devoted  to  “Elementary  problems,” 
was  held  Wednesday  morning,  July  4,  in 
the  ball  room  of  the  Mathewson.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  and  a nominat- 
ing committee  appointed  by  the  chair  to  re- 
port a ticket  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Biscoe,  Mr. 
Osborn  and  Miss  Grace  E.  Tobey. 

Miss  Agnes  Van  Valkenburgh  read  a 
paper  on 

COMMON  SENSE  IN  CATALOGING  SMALL  LIBRA- 
RIES 

{See  p.  127.) 

The  meeting  was  then  opened  for  general 
discussion. 

One  member  asked  how  the  printed  Li- 
brary of  Congress  cards  could  be  made  con- 
sistent with  written  cards  already  in  a cat- 
alog, to  which  Miss  Van  Valkenburgh  re- 
plied that  since  the  Library  of  Congress 
cards  could  not  be  made  consistent  in  all 
particulars  with  the  written  ones  they  were 
better  left  unchanged  and  filed  intact  in  their 
•appropriate  places  among  the  written  cards. 
Miss  Hitchler  added  that  in  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library  she  likewise  did  not  attempt 
to  be  consistent  in  this  matter  except  as  to 
headings  for  purposes  of  filing. 

Miss  Robbins,  of  Simmons  College,  Boston, 
asked  what,  in  the  matter  of  headings,  w'as 
the  best  practice  in  entering  the  names  of 
“much  married”  women.  Miss  Van  Valken- 
burgh recommended  entering  under  the 
maiden  name-  if  the  author  had  written  under 
that  name.  Miss  Hitchler  followed  the  same 
rule,  but  added  to  the  author  heading  the 

phrase  “ (afterzvards  Mrs.  )”  if  the 

room  on  the  card  permitted  without  rewriting 
the  card. 

The  next  question  raised  for  discussion  was 
the  advisability  of  analyzing  for  the  catalog 
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of  a library  collections  of  essays  already  in- 
dexed in  the  American  Library  Association 
or  other  index.  Miss  Hitchler  spoke  in  the 
negative.  Miss  Van  Valkenburgh  agreed 
with  the  chairm.an  and  advised  keeping  the 
indexes  near  the  catalog.  Mr.  Biscoe  said 
that  small  libraries  were  troubled  in  using 
printed  indexes  by  the  fact  that  such  indexes 
invariably  referred  to  a great  number  of 
volumes  not  on  their  shelves.  This  diffi- 
culty was  met  by  the  suggestion  that  ’.he 
index  be  checked  up  by  entering  the  call 
number  of  such  volumes  as  the  library  pos- 
sessed in  the  margin  of  the  contents,  i.e.,  the 
table  of  works  analyzed. 

A member  asked  if  anyone  present  had 
tried  the  cumulative  plan  in  printing  cata- 
logs. Miss  Van  Valkenburgh  said  her  ex- 
perience had  been  interesting,  that  she  had 
intended  cumulating  her  bulletins  every  two 
years,  but  that  the  printer  had  declared  it 
cheaper  to  begin  all  over  again.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, of  Clark  University  Library,  said  that 
the  difficulty  usually  was  with  the  printer, 
that  he  was  himself  experimenting  in  this 
matter,  and  hoped  later  to  be  able  to  report 
something  definite  to  the  American  Library 
Association.  Miss  Mann,  of  Pittsburgh,  said 
that  the  Carnegie  library  had  successfully  em- 
ployed the  method ; that  by  using  proofs  from 
slugs  kept  by  its  printer  for  a period  of  years, 
it  was  saved  the  work  of  composition,  though 
not,  of  course,  of  revision.  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Laconia,  N.  H.,  stated  that  he  was  issuing 
a quarterly  bulletin,  wherein  he  prints  lists 
that  later  can  be  cumulated  and  'form  the  cat- 
alog of  his  library,  for  these  lists  are  en- 
tries for  the  books  he  is  reclassifying,  and 
since  he  is  going  over  the  whole  library  class 
by  class,  the  cumulated  result  will  be  a 
classed  catalog. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  the  Homestead  (Pa.)  Car- 
negie Library,  turned  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  what  he  termed  the  increasing 
technicality  of  catalogs,  and  made  a plea  for 
greater  simplicity.  Miss  Hitchler  pointed  out 
that  this  danger  of  making  a catalog  too 
technical,  and  therefore  difficult  to  use,  would 
be  avoided  if  the  cataloger  would  keep  in 
mind  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  reader. 
This  done  and  each  new  borrower  given  a 
few  hints  as  to  the  use  of  the  catalog,  most 


difficulties  vanish.  Miss  Williams,  of  the 
Malden  (Mass.)  Library,  suggested  that  the 
reference  librarian  was  useful  in  making  the 
connection  between  the  public  and  the  catjf- 
log,  and  Miss  Hitchler  added  that  the  cata- 
loger herself  should  be  in  close  touch  with 
the  reference  department  as  well  as  with  the 
public.  Miss  Bragg,  of  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Public  Library,  suggested  that  the  difficulty 
was  being  solved  by  the  schools  where  the 
children  were  being  taught  how  to  use  a 
catalog,  to  which  Miss  Hitchler  replied  that 
if  difficulty  existed  it  was  not  with  the  chil- 
dren, but  with  the  adults.  Miss  Van  Valken- 
burgh interposed,  “How  lovely  for  the  next 
generation  of  librarians !” 

Miss  Hitchler  then  called  on  Mr.  Foss,  cf 
the  Somerville  Public  Library.  He  said  he 
had  never  been  a cataloger,  but  that  since  he 
had  heard  Miss  Van  Valkenburgh’s  paper 
he  felt  that  some  day  he  might  aspire  to  be 
one.  Cataloging  he  conceived  as  the  art  of 
conveying  wisdom  from  one  who  has  it  to 
one  who  has  it  not,  in  a simple  manner. 

The  chairman  then  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  not  being  hidebound  in  adherence  to 
rules.  The  catalogers  of  small  libraries,  she 
stated,  sometimes  followed  printed  rules  to 
the  letter  out  of  fear  of  adverse  criticism 
from  other  librarians.  Her  advice  was, 
“Adapt  and  do  not  be  afraid.”  A member 
offered  as  an  adaptation,  the  introduction  into 
the  catalog  of  a form  of  reference  card  in- 
tended to  guide  young  readers  from  one  field 
of  reading  to  a better  one.  For  example, 
under  Henty,  he  places  a reference:  “If 
you  have  read  these  books,  read  Cooper,” 
and  under  Cooper:  “If  you  have  read  these 
books,  read  Parkman.” 

Mr.  Hensel,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  suggested 
that  entries  for  references  worked  out  in 
the  reference  department  be  introduced  into 
the  catalog.  Miss  Van  Valkenburgh  object- 
ed to  having  such  material  in  the  public  cat- 
alog. Miss  Hitchler,  on  the  contrary, 
favored  such  use  of  all  material  once  found. 
She  suggested  the  use  of  colored  cards  to 
indicate  the  temporary  character  of  the  en- 
tries. 

Miss  Elliott,  of  the  Wisconsin  "^Library 
School,  reverted  to  the  subject  of  making  an 
intelligent  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  cata- 
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log  to  each  new  borrower  to  start  him  on  the  names  of  the  candidates : for  chairman, 
the  right  road.  Mr.  Merrill  closed  the  dis-  Mr.  William  Warner  Bishop,  of  Princeton 
cussion  by  pointing  out  that  after  all  the  University;  for  secretary.  Miss  Van  Valken- 
catalog  was  made  for  the  average  person  and  burgh.  They  were  unanimously  elected.  The 
the  average  person  could  use  it.  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  nominating  committee  then  announced  Edith  P.  Bucknam,  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES’ 

MEETING  of  the  Trustees’  Section  of 
the  American  Library  Association  was 
held  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  July  2,  in 
the  ball  room  of  the  Mathewson  House.  The 
chairman,  Washington  T.  Porter,  called  the 
meeting  together  at  3 o’clock. 

Dr.  James  H.  Canfield  read  a paper  on 

THE  basis  of  taxation  FOR  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 
{See  p.  36.) 

W.  I.  Fletcher  : Theoretically  the  address 
we  have  just  listened  to  is  well  nigh  if  not 
quite  perfect;  but  certain  thoughts  which  I 
had  previously  on  this  subject  are  raised 
anew  in  my  mind  in  connection  with  the 
words  “and  more’’  which  Dr.  Canfield  used 
when  he  spoke  of  the  public  library  as  doing 
what  the  public  school  does,  “and  more.’’  I 
have  never  been  willing  to  have  public  library 
taxation  stated  as  justifiable  on  so  nearly  the 
same  ground  as  public  school  taxation,  as 
Dr.  Canfield  has  stated  ft.  Go  to-day  into  the 
homes  where  you  will  find  books  from  the 
public  library.  How  many  of  those  books  in 
any  fair  sense  can  be  said  to  represent  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  people  ? Possibly  a great  many, 
but  how  large  a proportion  of  the  whole? 
They  represent  several  things  and  these  come 
in  under  the  “and  more.’’  They  represent, 
in  one  sense,  taxation  for  economic  benefits. 
The  public  library  provides  books  by  which 
a man  becomes  better  acquainted  with  his 
trade.  That,  of  course,  is  education  in  a 
sense,  but  a great  deal  of  it  is  not  quite  what 
we  should  include  in  education.  Then  there 
is  the  great  number  of  books  taken  out  and 
read  for  recreation.  It  is  not  true,  as  some 
allege,  that  a very  large  share  of  money  raised 
by  taxation  for  the  library  goes  to  pay  the 
expense  of  circulating  recreative  reading,  be- 
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cause  there  is  so  great  a difference  in  the 
proportion  of  that  reading  and  the  propor- 
tion of  taxation  that  goes  to  that  reading 
that  it  almost  renders  the  criticism  nugatory. 
However,  I like  to  feel  that  the  community 
is  justified  in  paying  out  money  raised  by 
taxation  for  recreative  reading  on  the  same 
ground  that  it  spends  money  to  support  parks. 
I would  like  to  see  a little  more  stress  laid 
upon  the  recreative  value  of.  the  library. 
Recreative  reading  is  one  of  the  best  things 
we  can  possibly  furnish  if  it  is  as  good  as 
most  of  the  recreative  reading  we  do  furnish. 
And  another  thing  that  comes  under  the 
words  “and  more”  is  that  vague  thing  which 
we  call  culture.  Our  schools  are  often  said 
to  exist  for  the  culture  of  the  community, 
but  there  is  a line  between  education  and  cul- 
ture, and  the  library  stands  for  something 
higher  in  standing  for  culture  than  the 
schools  do  in  standing  for  education.  I like 
to  feel  that  it  is  in  this  aesthetic  element,  in 
this  cultural  element,  different  from  what  we 
expect  our  schools  to  furnish,  that  public 
money  spent  for  the  public  library  finds  its 
real  and  highest  justification. 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  read  a paper  on 

THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  A LIBRARY  TRUSTEE  — 
FROM  A librarian’s  STANDPOINT 

{See  p.  40.) 

The  Chairman  : Finding  that  Dr.  Wire 
was  occupying  both  the  position  of  trustee 
and  librarian,  I have  asked  him  to  respond  to 
this,  and  speak  on 

THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  A LIBRARY  TRUSTEE  — 
FROM  A trustee’s  STANDPOINT 

Dr.  G.  E.  Wire:  I think  I am  one  of  the 
few  who  are  both  a librarian  and  a trustee; 
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that  is,  I am  most  of  the  time  a librarian  and 
part  of  the  time  a trustee.  As  Mr.  Bostwick 
has  said,  the  main  idea  seems  to  be  to  pick 
out  a good  man  or  woman  for  a librarian  and 
supply  all  the  money  that  can  be  raised  and 
let  them  do  the  rest.  That  is  rather  the  ideal 
conception  of  a trustee  from  a librarian’s 
standpoint,  and  in  a great  many  cases  it  is 
also  the  idea  of  the  trustee.  But  it  should 
vary  according  to  the  circumstances  in  the 
case.  You  will  all  recognize  that  there  are 
some  types  of  libraries  where  the  trustees 
must  do  a good  share  of  the  work.  In  a 
great  many  of  our  New  England  libraries 
the  librarians  are  getting  but  very  little  money 
— perhaps  $50  or  $100  a year^ — and  naturally 
they  have  not  the  requisite  technical  skill  to 
administer  the  library  properly,  and  the  trus- 
tees have  to  do,  and  in  many  cases  do,  quite 
an  amount  of  the  librarian’s  work.  Of 
course  I do  not  mean  that  the  trustees  dis- 
charge or  charge  books  or  catalog  them  or 
make  out  bulletins ; but  they  look  after  many 
details.  As  a trustee  I consider  it  the  duty 
to  look  after  the  broad  general  management  of 
the  library,  if  it  is  possible,  and  let  the  libra- 
rian, if  competent,  do  the  rest.  There  are 
but  few  trustees  who  have  the  technical 
knowledge  to  understand  many  of  the  details 
of  library  administration.  The  newly  ap- 
pointed trustee  has  to  go  through  a certain 
amount  of  technical  education  before  he 
knows  what  he  is  there  for,  and  until  he  has 
been  educated  he  is  liable  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  But  I have  in  mind  many  trustees 
who  are  doing,  as  we  all  know,  the  very  best 
work,  are  informing  themselves  concerning 
library  matters,  have  pleasant  and  cordial  re- 
lations with  their  librarians,  and  are,  as 
Mr.  Bostwick  has  said,  really  ideal  trustees. 

The  trustee  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
public,  and  is  the  one  who  is  held  responsible 
by  the  public  in  many  cases  if  the  library  is 
not  carried  on  aright,  and  properly  so.  He 
may  have  an  incompetent  librarian,  or  a libra- 
rian or  a regime  which  has  got  into  a rut  and 
is  not  easily  changed.  In  that  case  the  pub- 
lic should  be  a little  merciful  to  the  trustees 
and  give  them  time  to  get  out  of  the  rut. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  things  that  the  trus- 
tee should  know,  perhaps  in  some  cases  a 


little  better  than  he  does  know  them.  What 
we  term  the  philanthropic  side  of  library 
work,  what  we  call  the  “library  spirit,”  he 
should:  understand.  Some  trustees  are  used 
to  large  business  enterprises  and  they  want  to 
run  the  library  much  as  they  run  a shop. 
But  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  edu- 
cational institution;  it  cannot  be  run  on  a 
time  schedule,  with  fines  for  non-attendance 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  the  employees  are 
supposed  to  be  of  a superior  grade  of  intelli- 
gence and  are  not  to  be  held  to  the  hard-and- 
fast  rules  of  the  shop.  Some  trustees  might 
well  consider  that  library  employees  are  ex- 
pected to  give  more  than  a few  dollars’  worth 
of  time  a week  to  the  library;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  put  into  their  work,  as  do  the  teach- 
ers, a certain  amount  of  devotion  and  per- 
sonal work  which  as  librarians  we  know  about,, 
which  they  are  often  not  given  credit  for ; 
they  frequently  have  to  work  over  hours,  and 
if,  by  reason  of  sickness  of  other  causes  be- 
yond their  control,  they  should  be  absent, 
that  should  not  be  laid  up  against  them.  They 
should  not  be  considered  as  shop  workers. 
But  I am  happy  to  say  that  from  my  observa- 
tions, particularly  on  the  librarian’s  side,, 
trustees  throughout  the  country  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  the  position  of  ideal  trus- 
tees. 

The  Chairman  : I take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  you  the  Hon.  David  A.  Boody,. 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library;  and  I will  ask  Mr. 
Boody  to  say  something  to  us  on  the  subject 
of  the 

CARNEGIE  donations 

Mr.  Boody  : Criticism  is  frequently  heard 
of  Mr.  Carnegie's  donations,  indicating  that 
it  was  still  a debatable  question  whether  it 
were  wise  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Carnegie  to 
give  or  wise  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
accept  his  donations  with  the  conditions  at- 
tached. Just  a word  in  reference  to  that 
point.  Is  it  a good  thing  for  a man  to  de- 
fend his  country  when  his  country  is  assailed? 
Is  it  an  honorable  thing  for  him  to  place  his 
life  between  his  country  and  her  assailer? 
We  know  that  when  men  do  these  things 
they  are  honored,  we  know  that  we  carry 
a grateful  remembrance  of  such  deeds  in  our 
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hearts,  and  we  know  that  over  their  graves 
monuments  rise.  But,  you  may  say,  what  is 
the  special  relation  between  the  giving  of 
money  and  defending  a nation’s  life?  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  nearer  than  we  may  think 
at  the  first  glance.  These  ideas  that  give  to 
men  a conception  of  duty  come  from  the 
work  of  libraries,  from  the  books  which  are 
read,  from  such  acts  as  those  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie, in  establishing  all  over  this  land  these 
schools  of  thought,  these  inspiring  sources  of 
action. 

Many  qtiestions  are  asked  concerning  the 
character  of  public  donations  — their  effect 
is  feared  on  the  person  who  receives  them, 
that  it  may  take  from  him  that  energy  neces- 
sary to  the  establishment  of  character  and  to 
the  success  of  business.  But  think  of  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  donation. 
It  never  weakens  a hungry  man  to  give  him 
food;  it  never  impoverishes  an  intellect  to 
give  it  intellectual  food.  If  there  be  a kind 
of  donation  in  all  the  world  that  should  be 
free  from  such  criticism  as  w'e  hear  bestowed 
upon  the  act  of  giving  generally,  it  is  this  kind 
of  donation.  This  kind  of  giving  is  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  men  to  help  themselves. 
There  is  a fear  in  this  land  that  wealth  in 
some  form  or  other  will  destroy  the  charac- 
ter of  our  people.  It  is  no  more  dishonorable 
to  be  a rich  man  than  it  is  to  be  governor  or 
President,  providing  always  that  the  same 
degree  of  honor  and  integrity  has  been  pur- 
sued in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  I 
beg  you  to  remember  that  this  country  affords 
opportunities  for  great  distinction  and  for 
winning  great  prizes.  Men  with  integrity 
and  intelligence  and  push  can  hardly  fail  to 
become  rich  men.  The  point  is,  how  will 
they  use  their  money?  Will  they  allow  it  to 
destroy  ideals  of  American  citizenship  or  will 
they  carry  back  this  wealth  to  the  people  and 
thus  enrich  all  of  the  inhabitants? 

C.  W.  Andrews  read  a paper  by  Melvil 
Dewey  on 

THE  ideal  relations  BETWEEN  TRUSTEES  AND 
LIBRARIAN 

(5<?£>  p.  44-) 

The  chairman  introduced  Miss  M.  E. 
Ahern,  to  speak  on 


WHAT  AN  editor  THINKS  OF  TRUSTEES  — OF 
SOME  TRUSTEES 

Miss  Ahern  ; There  are  trustees  and  trus- 
tees. I like  the  word  “trustee,”  one  to  whom 
a trust  has  been  given  or  with  whom  a trust 
lies.  A little  clearer  vision  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  trustees  as  to  just  what  consti- 
tutes the  trust  might  produce  better  re- 
sults for  the  library,  for  the  community,  for 
the  librarian  and  for  the  trustee  himself. 
Oftentimes  the  thought  of  the  trustee  is 
that  his  trust  lies  altogether  in  bricks  and 
stone,  in  providing  for  the  physical  comfort 
of  the  community,  in  providing  a suitable 
dwelling,  to  seeing  that  the  plumbing  and 
the  lighting  and  the  heating  and  the  furnish- 
ings and  the  fittings  are  what  they  should  be, 
and  that  there  are  books  on  the  shelves,  and 
that  then  his  trust  is  carried  out,  forgetting 
that  there  remains  with  him  also  a duty  to  see 
that  the  people  for  whom  all  these  things 
have  been  prepared  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  provision  that  has  been  made  for  them. 
Trustees  should  be  men  and  women  in  the 
community  who  have  demonstrated  by  their 
own  lives  and  by  their  own  business  accumu- 
lations that  they  have  the  ability  to  conduct 
business  on  proper  lines,  who  can  differentiate 
between  things  that  are  essential  and  those 
that  are  non-essential,  who  have  pride  in  their 
community  and  a love  for  their  own  people. 

A number  of  librarians  have  suggested  that 
in  these  remarks  I should  say  something  in 
their  behalf,  and  I have  invariably  replied,. 
“If  you  have  a trustee  who  comes  to  the 
American  Library  Association  Conference 
there  isn’t  much  need  of  saying  anything  for 
you,  because  he  is  there  to  see  and  hear, 
and  if  he  is  of  the  material  that  he  should 
be  he  will  see  and  hear,  and  if  he  doesn’t  see 
and  hear,  nothing  that  I or  you  or  anybody 
can  say  will  help  him  much.  The  thing 
that  needs  to  be  said  needs  to  be  said  in  your 
home  town.”  But  I would  refer  briefly  to 
the  matter  of  sending  the  librarian  to  the 
annual  meetings  of  either  the  American  Li  • 
brary  Association  or  the  library  association 
in  his  home  state.  I do  not  know  that  I can 
put  it  any  more  strongly  than  by  repeating- 
again  wEat  a business  man  said  as  he  talked 
to  me  and  to  a librarian,  that  when  be  sends- 
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his  engineer  over  into  another  state  to  see  the 
machinery  of  a large  factory,  to  hear  how 
a new  plant  is  working,  to  get  pointers  for 
his  own  work,  he  does  not  expect  that  en- 
gineer to  pay  his  own  way,  but  he  expects  to 
send  him  at  the  expense  of  the  factory,  and 
expects  to  use  the  information  received  on 
this  visit  in  furthering  the  interests  of  his 
own  business.  I think  any  trustee  who  is  a 
business  man  will  agree  with  that  point  of 
view  and  will  see  its  application  to  the  library. 

H.  T.  Kelly:  We  have  all  been  entertained 
and  benefited  by  the  papers  read  to-day,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  a suggestion  to  the  offi- 
cers of  this  section.  I arrived  here  when 
the  meeting  started,  after  27  hours  of  steady 
travel,  and  I find  that  the  Trustees’  Section 
gets  simply  one  meeting  during  the  whole 
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Conference.  Now  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  have  a second  afternoon  during  future 
conferences,  devoted  to  discussion  of  the 
papers  which  have  been  read  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Trustees’  Section?  There 
are  many  things  that  occurred  to  me  before  I 
arrived  here,  there  are  more  that  have  oc- 
curred to  me  since  I have  heard  these  papers, 
and  I think  we  should  all  derive  a great  deal 
of  benefit  from  opportunity  for  general  dis- 
cussion. I throw  out  this  suggestion  be- 
cause I think  one  of  the  great  benefits  ta  be 
derived  here  is  not  simply  to  hear  the  papers, 
but  to  discuss  them  also. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows : Washing- 
ton T.  Porter,  chairman;  Thomas  L.  Mont- 
gomery, secretary. 

Adjourned. 
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T HE  Children’s  Librarians’  Section  was 
represented  at  the  second  general  ses- 
sion of  the  American  Library  Association 
Conference  on  Monday  morning,  July  2, 
when  papers  were  read  on 


THE  children’s  LIBRARY  A MORAL  FORCE 


by  Clara  W.  Hunt. 


and 


(See  p.  97.) 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  GIRL 


section  has  been  glad  during  these  years  to 
have  its  papers  presented  in  the  general  ses- 
sions of  the  American  Library  Association, 
we  are  very  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  have 
a regular  section  meeting  again,  because  we 
feel  that  some  questions  in  regard  to  chil- 
dren’s work  can  be  discussed  to  a little  better 
advantage  in  a section  meeting,  where  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  all  those  present  are 
Interested  in  the  particular  subject. 

A paper  on 


be  Lutie  E.  Stearns. 

(See  p.  103.) 

A meeting  of  the  section  was  held  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  Julj'  5,  in  the  ball 
room  of  the  Mathewson  House,  the  chairman, 
Mrs.  Arabelle  H.  Jackson,  presiding.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  o’clock  by 
Mrs.  Jackson,  who  said: 

It  is  three  years  since  the  Children’s  Li- 
brarians’’ Section  has  had  a meeting.  Two 
years  ago,  at  the  St.  Louis  Conference,  there 
were  no  section  meetings,  and  a year  ago  at 
Portland  the  section  had  only  a business 
meeting  for  the  election  of  officers.  While  the 


THE  beginnings  OF  A LITERATURE  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN 

by  Caroline  Burnite 

(See  p.  107.) 

was  read  by  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr. 

The  Chairman  : Miss  Burnite  has  pre- 
pared and  had  printed  a list  of  early  chil- 
dren’s books,  some  of  which  she  has  men- 
tioned, and  I am  sure  this  list  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
children’s  work.  The  paper  is  now  open  for 
discussion,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Charles  S.  Greene,  the  librarian  of  the 
Oakland  Public  Library. 
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C.  S.  Greene:  I am  glad  to  appear  before 
an  audience  of  children’s  librarians,  though 
not  because  the  West  has  anything  particu- 
lar to  boast  of  in  that  line.  We  are  still  in 
some  of  the  inchoate  stages  of  evolution,  and 
we  are  glad  to  imitate  the  methods  that  have 
been  wrought  out  by  our  Eastern  friends. 
This  list  is  a most  suggestive  one  for  us. 
We  have  not,  of  course,  made  any  special 
historical  study  of  the  bibliography  of  chil- 
dren’s books.  We  have  simply  taken  them  as 
we  could  get  children  to  read  them  and  have 
made  the  best  use  of  them  that  we  could. 
We  have,  however,  used  a good  many  books 
that  are  found  on  this  list,  and  the  list  will 
be  of  great  value  to  us  in  making  more  com- 
plete our  lists  of  books  in  the  historical  sec- 
tion. One  thing  that  struck  me  about  Miss 
Burnite's  paper  quite  specially  was  the 
strong  spiritual  note  through  it  all,  the 
ethical  bearing  of  it.  It  shows  that  in  chil- 
dren’s library  work,  as  in  a great  deal  of 
other  work  connected  with  libraries  and  with 
books,  the  spiritual,  the  ethical,  even  the  re- 
ligious basis  is  the  seed  from,  which 
it  sprang.  The  first  of  our  modern  literature 
sprang  from  religious  motive.  The  monks 
through  the  Middle  Ages  preserved  all  that 
was  best  in  the  ancient  literature  and  added 
to  it  from  strong  religious  motive ; our 
drama  sprang  from  the  religious  drama  first, 
the  church  was  the  foundation  of  that ; and 
even  the  latest  literature  we  have  developed, 
and  that  is  the  books  for  the  children,  have 
the  same  origin.  In  the  same  way  the  first 
books  that  were  printed  for  blind  people 
were  religious  books,  printed  by  tract  soci- 
eties in  order  that  the  blind  people  might 
consider  their  latter  end.  And  so  in  this 
paper  Miiss  Burnite  has  treated  the  child  not 
as  a lump  of  clay  to  be  moulded,  not  as  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper  to  be  written  upon, 
but  as  a creature,  compact  of  spirittiality,  of 
imagination,  of  impulses  — in  short,  as  a liv- 
ing soul. 

Miss  Hewins:  Miss  Burnite’s  paper  has 
given  us  all  a great  deal  to  think  of.  There 
is  one  author  whom  she  has  omitted,  prob- 
ably because  it  is  very  hard  now  to  find  her 
stories  in  print ; but  they  are  very  well  worth 
reprinting.  At  just  about  the  time  when 


Peter  Parley  was  beginning,  or  perhaps  even 
a little  before,  Lydia  Maria  Child  began  to 
publish  her  Juvenile  Miscellany  in  Boston. 
For  seven  or  eight  years  it  appeared ; some- 
times it  was  published  every  month  and  some- 
times every  two  or  three  months.  I have 
nearly  all  the  numbers.  And  Mrs.  Child  was 
writing  in  it  stories  for  children  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  for  their 
clear  English,  their  absence  of  didacticism 
and  their  knowledge  of  children  and  of  wdiat 
they  like.  She  wrote  also  sometimes  little 
historical  and  biographical  articles,  lives  of 
famous  musicians  and  famous  dwarfs,  and 
she  had  contributions  from  people  like  Mrs. 
Sigourney  and  others  who  were  well  known 
at  the  time,  and  she  had  also  translations 
from  the  German.  Indeed,  the  first  transla- 
tions from  the  German  that  I know  of  in 
children’s  books  are  in  that  luvenile  Mis- 
cellany. The  first  mention  of  a Christmas 
tree  that  I know  appears  there.  Then  later 
the  stories  were  collected  in  book  form.  One 
of  them  was  called  “Flowers  for  children,’’ 
and  there  was  a favorite  tale  of  mine  called 
“Laraboo,’’  which  W'as  in  the  “Flowers  for 
children,’’  and  which  I found  a few  years 
ago  back  in  the  Juvenile  Miscellany  about  in 
1830.  It  was  a tale  of  an  African  woman  who 
was  seized,  with  her  child,  by  a hostile  tribe, 
and,  going  across  a desert,  a sandstorm 
overtook  them.  The  child  before  that  had 
been  thrown  away  into  the  desert.  She 
escaped  into  the  sandstorm  and  found  an 
oasis,  a little  cave  where  there  was  a panther, 
and  she  and  the  panther  became  friends  and 
remained  friends  for  some  time,  and  at  last 
the  panther  was  accidentally  shot  just  as 
they  were  getting  to  a villege.  I remember 
reading  that  most  thrilling  tale  to  some  of 
my  staff  a year  or  two  ago,  and  one  of  them 
said  immediately,  “Why,  that  is  Balzac’s 
‘Passion  in  the  desert.’  ’’  It  appeared  in  the 
Juvenile  Miscellany  just  about  the  year  that 
Balzac  first  published  that  story  — about 
1830.  Mrs.  Child  had  evidently  read  it  in 
French,  had  seized  upon  it  as  something  that 
would  interest  children,  and  had  changed  it 
a little.  And  it  remains  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting, delightful  and  thrilling  stories  for 
children,  I think,  that  has  ever  been  written. 
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We  have  in  our  children’s  room  pictures  of 
famous  places,  and  just  now  I am  reading 
to  children  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
— those  who  choose  to  come  — some  stories 
about  the  faces  that  are  mentioned  in  the 
pictures,  and  one  of  them  is  Windsor  Castle. 
I read  to  the  small  audience  the  other  day 
Grace  Greenwood’s  story  about  King  James  i. 
of  Scotland  and  Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  and 
later  Mrs.  Child’s  story  of  the  “Royal  rose- 
bud,” the  little  daughter  of  Edward  iv.,  and 
the  style  of  these  stories  delighted  the  chil- 
dren so  much  that  you  could  have  heard  a 
pin  drop  in  that  room  for  the  hour  while  I 
was  reading.  So  that  I am  sure  it  would  be 
a good  thing  if  those  stories  of  Grace  Green- 
wood and  Mrs.  Child  could  be  reprinted  for 
the  use  of  children. 

H.  H.  Ballard  ; I was  interested  to  see  in 
this  list  one  book  of  Mrs.  Ewing.  There  is 
a book  by  Mrs.  Ewing’s  mother,  “Parables 
from  nature,”  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty,  which 
was  published,  I think,  in  the  “fifties”  or  per- 
haps the  early  “sixties,”  which  is  of  great  inter- 
est and  of  great  value  to  young  persons,  and 
is  of  interest  from  a library  standpoint  as 
showing  the  fountain  of  literary  beauty  and 
strength  from  which  Mrs.  Ewing,  Mrs.  Gat- 
ty’s  daughter,  drew  ■ her  inspiration.  Mrs. 
Gatty  was  for  many  years  the  editor  of 
Aunt  Judy’s  Magazine,  published  in  England, 
which  contains  a larger  proportion  of  litera- 
ture excellent  for  young  persons  than  any 
other  young  persons’  magzlne  ever  published, 
not  excepting  St.  Nicholas.  If  the  old  files 
of  that  magazine  can  be  obtained  by  any 
library  that  library  will  secure  a great  treas- 
ure because  it  contains  the  beginnings  of  Mrs. 
Ewing’s  writings  as  well  as  the  flower  and 
fruit  of  Mrs.  Gatty’s  ripe  scholarship  and 
intelligence  and  sympathy  with  young  per- 
sons. 

Mrs.  Jackson  read  a 

REPORT  ON  LIBRARY  WORK  WITH  CHILDREN 

(See  p.  89.) 

S.  H.  Ranck:  This  admirable  report  I feel 
is  one  of  the  most  important  reports  on  this 
work  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  a 
meeting  of  librarians.  There  is  only  one 


thing  in  the  report  that  I should  like  to 
refer  to,  and  that  is  the  reference  to  disor- 
der and  lawlessness  in  libraries  or  branch 
libraries  in  good  residential  sections  of  the 
city.  In  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  I was 
engaged  in  library  work  for  many  years,  we 
had  the  greatest  trouble  on  account  of  law- 
lessness and  disorder  in  the  branch  library 
that  was  in  the  best  residential  section  of 
the  city,  and  I have  found  that  to  be  the 
case,  not  only  in  that  city,  but  in  a number  of 
other  cities.  The  boys  who  created  the 
trouble  came  from  the  homes  of  well-to-do 
people,  where  there  seemed  to  be  no,  or,  ap- 
parently, very  little  discipline  and  they 
thought  that  they  were  better  than  other 
people,  that  they  had  more  rights  than  other 
people,  and  that  they  were  laws  unto  them- 
selves, and  as  a result  the  library  suffered 
from  a great  deal  of  disorder  and  lawless- 
ness in  that  particular  branch. 

Now  I should  like  to  say  a word  or  two 
with  reference  to  Miss  Hunt’s  paper,  pre- 
sented the  other  morning.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  most  important  features  was 
not  sufficiently  emphasized  in  that  excellent 
paper,  and  that  is  the  personality  of  the  chil- 
dren’s librarian.  To  my  mind,  the  personality 
of  the  children’s  librarian  is  of  equal  import- 
ance with  the  books  that  are  in  the  library. 
We  all  know  that  in  the  history  of  the  world 
the  great  movements  and  the  great  things 
that  have  been  done  have  been  due  very 
largely  to  the  personality  of  a few  men  or  a 
few  women  who  stood  back  of  the  idea,  who 
stood  for  an  idea.  Frances  Willard  stands 
for  an  idea,  and  it  was  her  personality,  in  my 
judgment  — more  perhaps,  or  just  as  much 
as  the  idea  itself  — which  was  the  cause  of 
the  great  movement  that  swept  over  the 
world  and  for  whicli  she  stood.  And  so,  from 
Plato  to  Phillips  Brooks,  the  great  moral 
teachers  of  the  world  and  the  great  men  and 
women  who  have  influenced  the  world  have 
done  that  largely  through  their  own  person- 
ality, and  in  all  work  with  children  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  emphasize  the  person- 
ality of  the  children’s  librarian  first  of  all. 
I will  go  further  and  say  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  public  library  movement  to-day  is 
weakest  in  that  one  point,  in  the  fact  that 
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we  do  not  get  into  our  work  enough  person- 
ality, and  that  we  should  constantly  endeavor 
to  put  in  our  work,  not  only  with  children 
but  with  adults,  a greater  amount  of  person- 
ality and  personal  force.  The  selection  of 
books,  the  character  of  the  books  is  vital  and 
is  important ; but  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  personality  of  the  men  and  women  in 
the  library  who  are  coming  in  contact  with 
the  people  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind,  and 
the  children’s  librarian,  most  of  all,  has  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  personality  of  her 
work  and  of  herself  felt  in  a way  which  is 
impossible  or  which  is  not  so  possible  in  the 
other  departments  as  it  is  in  the  children’s 
department. 

In  closing,  I should  like  to  urge  upon  li- 
brarians in  general  the  importance  of  regu- 
lating the  work  of  the  children’s  librarian 
especially  so  that  her  time  is  not  absorbed 
in  details  and  routine,  so  that  she  may  have 
plenty  of  time  to  do  personal  work.  If  the 
children’s  librarian  feels  that  so  many  books 
must  be  disposed  of  or  a great  amount  of 
routine  work  must  be  done  every  day,  this 
personal  work  cannot  be  done;  but  it  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  and  imbued  in  the 
minds  of  every  one  about  the  library  that 
when  the  opportunity  for  personal  work  is 
present  the  library  gives  all  the  time  that  is 
necessary  to  do  that  work  not  only  freely 
but  gladly.  {Applause.) 

H.  H.  Ballard:  As  was  evident  in  this 
report  to  which  we  have  listened  this  morn- 
ing, the  question  of  fines  seems  to  have 
caused  us  all  a good  deal  of  trouble.  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  fines  are  of  little 
value  unless  they  are  regularly  collected. 
The  primary  reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  col- 
lect fines  from  the  children’s  room  is  that 
the  children  do  not  like  to  report  to  their 
parents  that  fines  are  due  on  their  books,  and 
if  a memorandum  is  given  to  a child  to  carry 
home  it  is  apt  to  be  carelessly  or  intention- 
ally lost.  We  have  found  in  our  library  the 
same  condition  which  was  reported  from  sev- 
eral libraries,  that  there  was  a large  accumu- 
lation of  back  fines  and  no  method  had  yet 
been  devised  by  which  those  back  fines  can 
easily  be  collected.  We  have,  however,  now 
solved  that  problem,  and  within  the  last  three 


weeks  all  of  the  fines  running  back  for  the 
past  year,  some  five  or  six  hundred  of  which 
had  accumulated,  have  been  collected,  with 
the  exception  of  perhaps  25  or  30.  It  was 
done  in  this  way ; the  question  arose.  Has  the 
public  library  a legal  right  to  collect  its 
fines?  If  so.  Is  it  desirable  to  do  so?  The 
question  was  submitted  to  lawyers  and  we 
found  that  the  right  — in  our  city  at  least  — 
was  undoubtedly  in  the  hands  of  the  trus- 
tees. We  therefore  went  to  the  district  at- 
torney and  got  him  to  sign,  as  district  attor- 
ney, a simple  statement  to  this  effect.  We 
then  prepared  a printed  notice  stating  that  a 
fine  was  due,  that  the  library  was  authorized 
to  collect  this  fine  by  entering  suit  if  neces- 
sary, but  to  avoid  trouble  and  to  reinstate 
the  offender  in  library  privileges  this  notice 
was  sent.  These  notices  were  sent  out  by 
registered  mail,  at  a cost  of  ten  cents,  giving 
practically  the  service  of  a trained  mes- 
senger, and  bringing  back  formal  receipt  cer- 
tifying that  the  notice  had  been  delivered.  As 
a result  of  this  process  we  recovered  within 
two  or  three  weeks  about  75  or  80  per  cent, 
of  all  back  fines. 

Among  methods  of  Influencing  children  to 
read  there  is  the  method  of  meeting  large 
groups  of  children  personally  in  their  school 
room.  I had  the  privilege  of  speaking  a 
while  ago  to  500  children  at  once,  and  there 
is  great  economy  in  this  arrangement.  In 
your  children’s  room  you  may  have  but  a 
few  at  a time,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult, 
even  in  the  reception  room  or  lecture  room 
of  a library,  to  accommodate  large  numbers 
of  children.  Moreover,  in  the  school  room 
they  are  in  their  quiet  seats,  they  are  com- 
fortably seated,  and  they  are  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school,  so  that  you  have  per- 
fect attention.  You  then  can  speak  to 
anywhere  from  30  to  500  children  at  once, 
according  to  your  opportunities.  And  the 
best  plan  which  I have  ever  found  to  inter- 
est children  in  a given  book  is  to  take  the 
book  to  the  school  and  read  from  it,  closing 
with  the  statement  that  the  rest  of  the  story 
may  be  found  in  the  book  at  the  library.  I 
have  found  that  there  has  never  been  a 
single  occasion  in  which  a book  has  been  in 
that  way  partly  read  to  a school  or  class  of 
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children  that  it  has  not  happened  that  within 
three  or  four  days  there  has  not  been  any- 
where from  six  to  a hundred  calls  for  that 
book  at  the  library. 

With  regard  to  the  care  of  books,  there  is 
one  suggestion,  and  that  is  that  it  is  quite 
important  for  the  librarian  in  charge  to  mani- 
fest in  the  presence  of  the  children  that 
respect  and  regard  for  books  which  he  would 
like  to  encourage  in  them.  If  the  librarian 
throws  out  books  to  the  children  in  a care- 
less manner,  and  receives  them  and  throws 
them  back  on  some  table  as  if  they  were 
so  much  merchandise,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
instil  into  the  children  that  reverence  and 
care  for  books  which  they  ought  to  man- 
ifest. 

C.  W.  Smith  ; I can  only  speak  in  a gen- 
eral way,  for  a moment,  about  the  feeling 
that  I have  regarding  children’s  work.  I 
presume  you  have  heard  it  over  and  over 
already.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  one 
work  of  the  library  where  we  can  see  results, 
where  we  can  see  the  work  of  our  hands  as 
we  do  it  day  by  day  and  year  by  year.  It 
is  almost  the  only  work  that  gives  us  real 
encouragement  to  go  on  with  the  detail,  the 
everlasting  round  of  duty,  maintaining  the 
public  library  and  hoping  for  its  influence 
on  humanity.  And  so  it  certainly  is  worth 
doing  well.  It  must  be  done  well,  it  must  not 
be  wronged  or  belittled  in  any  way.  We  can 
afford  to  make  mistakes  with  grown-up 
people ; perhaps  we  cannot  hurt  them  very 
much,  perhaps  we  cannot  do  them  very  much 
good.  We  have  an  axiom  that  we  cannot 
help  an  adult  very  much  about  his  reading : 
but  a child  we  are  certainly  forming  like  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  potter. 

W.  H.  Sargent:  In  asking  me  to  take  a 
part  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  Mrs. 
Jackson  expressed  the  opinion  that  my  rea- 
sons for  the  organization  of  a children’s  room 
in  my  library  might  be  of  some  help  to 
others.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  ideas  of  library  management 
would  make  the  children’s  room  inevitable 
in  planning  our  building,  I made  due  pro- 
vision for  such  a room  and  fully  equipped  it 
for  the  purpose,  though  I did  not  expect  to 
put  it  in  operation  immediately. 


The  extremely  valuable  paper  by  Miss 
Hunt  which  we  listened  to  last  Monday  cov- 
ered the  ground  so  fully,  so  satisfactorily 
that  there  is  really  little  more  left  to  be  said 
on  the  subject.  When  I first  put  my  hand  to 
the  plough  of  my  present  profession  library 
schools,  children’s  rooms,  decimal  and  ex- 
pansive systems,  dictionary  catalogs,  with  or 
without  Cutter’s  rules,  had  not  seen  the  light 
of  day.  The  dear,  slim  old  “Poole’s  index’’ 
was  in  existence,  but  it  was  but  the  shadow 
of  a shade  of  its  present  lordly  proportions. 
We  charged  books  in  ledgers  in  those  days, 
and  when  I drew  up  a draft  of  a slip  system 
of  charging  my  board  turned  it  down  because 
they  thought  that  it  would  be  disagreeable 
for  the  ladies  to  take  their  gloves  off  to  sign 
the  slips.  So,  you  see,  from  the  present 
standpoint  I am  not  much  of  a librarian, 
whatever  may  be  my  age  and  experience. 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  I have 
not  the  honor  to  be  a children’s  librarian 
and  that  I surely  do  not  propose  to  attempt 
to  instruct  experts,  like  those  around  me,  in 
their  duties  and  responsibilities ; but,  at  the 
risk  of  repeating  ideas  already  expressed,  I 
will  state  in  a few  words  not  how  you  ought 
to,  but  how  you  have  made  the  children’s 
library,  not  only  a moral  force,  but,  in  fact, 
a very  strong  one  — one  whose  effect  will 
last  for  years  to  come. 

Beginning  at  the  root  of  matters,  the 
strongest  original  moral  force  in  a children’s 
library  is  the  idea  of  ownership  — ownership 
of  the  room,  of  the  books,  of  the  librarian 
and  of  the  librarian’s  willing  services.  Hav- 
ing this  as  a basis,  how  have  you  built  on  it? 
You  have  used  the  very  greatest  care  in  the 
selection  of  books  to  purchase  ; you  have  made 
constant  endeavor  to  induce  the  children  to 
read  instructive  and  elevating  works  in  place 
of  or  in  addition  to  those  taken  out  merely 
for  amusement;  orally  you  have  directed' their 
attention  to  ideas  in  nature,  in  art  and  in 
literature  such  as  enlarge  their  mental  scope, 
and  you  have  probably,  nay  certainly,  dis- 
cussed with  them  simple  ethical  questions 
such  as  cannot  fail  to  elevate  their  moral 
condition,  avoiding,  however,  allusions  to 
purely  religious  matters,  the  treatment  of 
which  properly  appertains  to  other  agencies. 
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All  of  these  things  you  have  done  in  a careful 
and  pleasant  way  so  as  to  interest  the  children. 
Again,  the  reference  work  of  the  children’s 
library,  under  your  fostering  care,  has  exert- 
ed a strong  moral  influence,  based  as  it  is  on 
the  certainty  that  if  information  is  desired 
on  any  subject  the  children  can  get  it  from 
or  through  their  own  librarian,  who  belongs 
to  them  specially,  and  who  shows  that  she  is 
delighted  to  help  them  in  every  way  that  is 
possible. 

Of  course  there  are  other  means,  and  nu- 
merous, which,  through  the  operation  of 
children’s  libraries  have  exerted  and  always 
will  exert  a strong  moral  influence  over  the 
little  ones.  Standing  here  to-day  and  gazing 
upon  the  ardent,  earnest  faces  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  this  most  important  work, 
I may  be  excused  if  I assert  positively  that 
you,  one  and  all,  have  in  the  past  (as  you  will 
do  also  in  the  future)  exercised  each  and 


every  one  of  these  moral  influences  to  the 
very  best  of  your  power  and  ability. 

The  Chairman  : The  most  encouraging 
feature  in  the  children’s  librarian’s  work 
this  morning  is  the  fact  that  we  have  with 
us  in  the  Children’s  Librarians’  Section 
representatives  of  libraries  from  the  West, 
the  South  and  the  East,  showing  that  the 
interest  in  work  with  children  is  as  broad  as 
our  country.  The  work,  while  perhaps  it  is 
the  new'est  work  in  the  library,  is  certainly 
progressing,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  these  speakers 
from  the  ends  of  our  country. 

Adjourned. 

[Officers  of  the  section  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected  as  follows:  Miss  Alice 
Jordan,  Boston  Public  Library,  chairman; 
Miss  H.  H.  Stanley,  Brookline  Public  Library, 
secretary ; members  of  advisory  committee, 
George  F.  Bowerman,  Edwin  H.  Anderson.] 
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'pwo  round  table  meetings  for  those  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  small  libraries 
were  held  at  the  Mathewson  House  in  con- 
nection with  the  Narragansett  Pier  Confer- 
ence. The  first,  held  on  Saturday  evening, 
June  30,  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Frances  L. 
Rathbone.  The  second,  on  Thursday  evening, 
July  6,  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary  E. 
Downey. 

FIRST  MEETING 

The  first  round  table  meeting  was  devoted 
to  one  general  topic,  “How  the  small  library 
can  increase  its  efficiency  by  outside  aids,” 
considered  in  four  subdivisions.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  at  8.30  by  Miss  Fran- 
ces Rathbone,  who  said : “A  library  of  30,000 
volumes  cannot  specialize  in  any  line,  and  in 
that  sense  a library  of  that  size  needs  to  turn 
often  to  the  outside  aids  that  we  are  to  dis- 
cuss this  evening.  In  any  sense,  indeed,  we 
are  told  that  in  the  East  all  libraries  under 
5000  are  considered  small.  In  the  West  we 
are  told  that  libraries  from  200  or  2000  vol- 
umes are  considered  small,  and  that  the  East 
does  not  know  what  a small  library  is.  So  if 


that  is  the  case  perhaps  we  had  best  carry  on 
this  meeting  for  the  advantage  of  libraries  of 
from  500  to  2000  volumes,  and  then  all  who 
represent  larger  libraries  may  take  advantage 
of  the  points  they  can  gain  from  it.  What 
we  want  is  to  see  how  far  the  work  done  by 
the  commissions  and  the  state  associations 
and  the  large  libraries  is  really  helping  the 
very  small  library,  for  the  small  library  needs 
help  most. 

We  are  to  discuss  this  evening  the  small 
library  in  its  relation  to  outside  aids.  The 
next  round  table  meeting  is  to  take  the  small 
library  in  relation  to  inside  aids.  As  the 
outside  aids  we  are  going  to  consider  the 
■State  library  commission,  the  state  library  as- 
sociation, the  larger  library,  and  the  library’s 
own  public;  and  throughout  our  discussion 
we  are  to  keep  the  point  of  view  of  the  small 
library.  Miss  Stearns  will  begin  by  telling  us 

WHAT  THE  STATE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION  CAN  DO 
FOR  THE  SMALL  LIBRARY 

Miss  L.  E.  Stearns  : The  whole  spirit  that 
should  characterize  state  library  commission 
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work  should  be  absolutely  the  spirit  of  help- 
fulness. There  should  be  nothing  dogmatic 
about  it,  there  should  be  nothing  domineering 
about  it,  and  state  library  commission  workers 
should  always  keep  in  mind  the  difference  be- 
tween counsel  and  interference.  The  state 
library  commission  worker  should  always  put 
herself  in  the  place  of  the  librarian  of  the  lit- 
tle library ; she  should  always  imagine  that  she 
is  in  charge  of  the  library  that  she  is  visiting, 
that  she  has  the  same  problems,  the  same  big 
task,  and  the  same  little  mite  of  money  with 
which  to  run  the  library. 

In  the  matter  of  organizing  the  library,  the 
ideal  commission  worker  would  have  the  wis- 
dom of  a Dewey,  the  patience  of  a Cutter, 
the  tact  of  a Putnam,  untiring  energy,  un- 
varying enthusiasm,  a love  and  sympathy  for 
human  kind,  adaptability,  resourcefulness,  a 
sense  of  humor  and  uncommon  commonsense. 
We  know  of  a library  organizer  who  went  to 
a little  place  where  they  had  the  enormous 
sum  of  $50  on  which  to  run  the  library  for  a 
year,  and  this  organizer,  with  her  head  full 
of  all  the  apparatus  which  she  had  seen  in  a 
large  library,  expended  at  once  $27.50  upon 
supplies,  leaving  the  distracted  board  and 
librarian  with  less  than  half  the  money  which 
was  to  run  that  library  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  That  is  where  adaptability  and  re- 
sourcefulness come  in  — to  be  able  to  utilize 
•everything,  to  get  along  without  a perforat- 
ing stamp,  and  so  on. 

The  financial  side  of  state  aid  is  a deli- 
cate thing  to  handle,  because  along  with 
such  state  aid  usually  goes  the  element  of 
supervision.  There  are  several  states  that 
give  a hundred  dollars’  worth  of  books  to 
any  community  that  establishes  a library. 
The  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  books  are 
given,  the  books  are  read  by  that  generation, 
and  ofttimes  they  stand  on  the  shelves  wait- 
ing for  another  generation  to  read  them.  In 
other  states,  however,  instead  of  giving  books 
as  a permanent  donation  to  the  library,  the 
commission  says  to  a little  community:  “If 
you  will  organize  a library  we  will  send  you 
a hundred  books  every  year,  in  the  form  of 
one  or  two  travelling  libraries,  these  books  to 
be  read,  enjoyed  by  your  people,  and  then 


passed  on  to  some  other  community  to  be  read 
and  enjoyed  there.”  In  that  way  it  is  possible 
to  keep  up  interest  in  the  library,  because  the 
popularity  of  any  library  depends  upon  fre- 
quent exchange  of  books,  so  that  one  great 
means  by  Vv^hich  commissions  may  aid  libraries 
is  in  constantly  sending  that  library  fresh, 
v/holesome  literature  instead  of  just  sending 
them  a hundred  books  at  the  beginning  and 
then  letting  nature  take  its  course. 

In  the  matter  of  printed  aids  and  guides, 
the  commissions  nowadays  are  relieved  from 
their  former  responsibilities  in  preparing  book 
lists,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Publishing 
Board  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  which  issues  the  very 
excellent  A.  L.  A.  Booklist.  One  commission 
subscribes  for  500  copies  a month  of  that  list, 
and  sees  that  every  library  in  the  state  secures 
a copy. 

Commission  bulletins  are  very  helpful  aids 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  library  infor- 
mation in  a state,  and  making  the  libraries 
feel  that  they  are  part  of  the  state  organiza- 
tion. 

In  the  matter  of  frequent  visits  for  coun- 
sel and  suggestion,  when  a librarian  con- 
fesses that  every  time  after  the  commission’s 
library  visitor  leaves  her,  she  goes  to  bed  with 
a severe  sick  headache,  then  we  realize  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  visitor. 
As  I said  in  the  beginning,  the  visitor  should 
always  recognize  a difference  between  counsel 
and  interference.  The  visit  should  be  of  a most 
friendly  nature  in  every  way,  and  the  visitor 
should  put  herself  in  the  place  of  the  libra- 
rian and  be  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
one  whom  she  visits. 

Round  table  meetings  are  capital  aids  for 
little  groups  of  library  workers,  for  places 
along  the  trolley  lines,  where  a number  of 
people  can  come  together  and  discuss  prob- 
lems of  an  afternoon  or  a day.  They.,  are  a 
capital  thing  for  the  librarians  who  cannot 
afford  the  money  or  the  time  in  which  to  at- 
tend the  larger  state  and  A.  L.  A.  gatherings. 
A distinction  should  be  made  between  a round 
table  meeting  and  an  institute ; they  are  oft- 
times  regarded  as  synonymous,  but  an  insti- 
tute should  be  longer  than  a round  table 
meeting.  A round  table  meeting  is  a matter 
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■of  a day,  an  institute  is  supposed  to  be  a 
series  of  meetings  for  a number  of  days,  and 
always,  under  the  strict  interpretation  of  the 
word,  ending  with  an  examination.  A sum- 
mer school  is  an  important  aid,  where  a young 
wcman  can  go  to  brush  up  on  her  technical 
knowledge,  to  get  a survey  of  the  wider  field, 
to  find  out  her  mistakes  and  errors  and  be 
inspired  to  go  back  and  do  better  work  in  her 
library. 

The  state  library  commissions  may  help 
small  libraries  a great  deal  in  letting  them 
know  where  they  can  secure  travelling  ex- 
hibits of  different  kinds,  lantern  slides,  etc. 
Permanent  exhibits  can  be  secured  in  this  way 
as  well.  Then,  in  the  securing  of  legislation, 
the  state  library  commission,  as  a state  body, 
under  authority  of  the  state,  may  help  very 
largely  in  having  a pernicious  one-mill  ta.x 
removed,  v.'hich  ofttimes  prevents  ^ town 
having  any  library  at  all.  The  commission 
being  at  the  state  capitol,  the  people  con- 
nected with  it  can  use  their  influence  in  hav- 
ing restrictions  removed  and  adequate  appro- 
priations made  for  libraries. 

In  conclusion,  I want  to  pay  my  personal 
tribute  to  the  librarians  of  the  little  libraries, 
in  their  endeavors  to  reach  out  and  help 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  every  com- 
munity. When  we  go  to  Washington  we  ad- 
mire the  great  Congressional  Library,  we  ad- 
mire the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  the  great 
libraries  that  are  being  put  up  all  through  the 
country  through  the  beneficence  of  “St.  An- 
drew;” but  there  is  many  a little  library  that 
is  much  more  of  a monument  to  the  endeavor, 
ofttimes  to  the  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  en- 
deavor, of  the  fine  librarian  in  charge  of  it. 

The  spirit  of  the  state  library  commissions  of 
this  country  is  such  that  they  intend  to  “keep 
everlastingly  at  it”  until  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  America  has  access  through  the 
public  library,  travelling  library,  or  some  form 
of  library,  to  good  books,  for  it  is  the  motto  of 
the  state  library  commissions  that  “It  is  after 
all  not  the  few  great  libraries  of  the  world, 
but  the  thousand  small  libraries  that  may  do 
most  for  the  people.”  {Applause.') 

Miss  Julia  E.  Elliott:  If  the  library  visi- 
tor comes  in  friendliness  and  makes  the  sug- 
:gestions  that  occur  to  her,  they  will  be  taken 


in  the  right  spirit  if  offered  in  the  right  spirit; 
but  I should  like  to  emphasize  one  point,  and 
that  is  this : the  library  visitor,  I think,  bears 
too  much  in  mind  the  technical  side  of  the 
work.  She  goes  to  a library  with  the  idea  of 
seeing  all  its  faults  and  of  helping  to  correct 
them,  but  she  forgets  that  many  times  the 
librarian  is  struggling  with  other  difficulties 
than  library  records.  The  most  helpful  thing 
that  the  library  organizer  can  do  is  to  interest 
the  people  of  a community.  The  untrained 
librarian  perhaps  has  not  the  power  of  seeing 
her  opportunities,  and  as  the  result  she  is 
unable  to  grasp  those  opportunities  to  make 
her  library  a real  force  in  the  community. 
While  I do  not  wish  to  say  that  accurate  rec- 
ords, library  technique,  are  in  any  way  unim- 
poitant,  I do  think  that  the  other  is  far  mere 
important,  and  that  is  what  the  library  visitor 
should  start  out  to  do  — placing  her  emphasis 
upon  helping  the  librarian  from  the  inspira- 
tional side.  It  is  quite  within  the  province  of 
the  visitor  to  do  some  of  the  things  that  the 
librarian  of  the  little  library  is  not  capable  of 
doing,  such  as  getting  school  children  inter- 
ested. It  is  not  every  untrained  worker  or 
even  every  trained  worker  who  can  go  into 
the  schoolroom  and  talk  to  the  children,  or 
who  can  go  to  the  women’s  club  and  talk  to 
the  women  of  the  club,  or  who  can  go  to  a 
business  men’s  organization  and  talk  to  them, 
and  these  seem  legitimate  ways  in  which  the 
friendly  visitor  can  help  the  librarian  of  the 
small  library  in  interesting  the  people  of  the 
town  in  the  librariL 

'I'hen  there  is  another  thing  that  in  this 
busy  world  we  are  too  apt  to  do,  and  that  is 
make  our  visits  too  short.  Perhaps  we  stop 
between  trains  in  some  small  town,  and  ex- 
pect in  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half  to  do 
all  that  (if  we  stop  to  think)  would  require 
a couple  of  weeks  or  maybe  months  to  ac- 
complish. We  should  give  enough  time  to  the 
small  libraries,  not  only  10  see  the  libra- 
rian, but  to  see  the  directors  of  the  library 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  people  of 
the  town  and  get  them  interested. 

Miss  Clara  F.  Baldwin  : One  of  the  most 
useful  departments  for  commission  work  in 
reference  to  the  small  library  — and  I have  in 
mind  the  library  of  less  than  two  or  three 
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thousand  volumes,  where  the  librarian  or- 
dinarily has  from  $15  a month  up  to  $35  a 
month  perhaps  — is  the  work  of  the  summer 
schools.  The  summer  schools  have  been 
looked  at  somewhat  askance,  I think,  by  some 
librarians,  as  furnishing  a short  cut  to  library 
methods  for  people  who  might  take  fuller 
courses,  but  in  the  newer  states  where  the 
commissions  have  been  at  work  but  a few 
years  it  seems  to  me  that  this  criticism  does 
not  hold.  Of  the  students  who  attend  these 
schools,  the  large  majority  come  from  the 
small  libraries  that  we  are  speaking  of.  The 
inspiration  librarians  get  from  association  with 
co-w'orkers,  with  people  who  have  similar 
problems,  is  very  helpful,  and  the  summer 
school  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  inter- 
change of  experience  and  develops  a feeling 
of  unity  among  library  workers  throughout 
the  state. 

W.  R.  Eastman  : In  New  York  a library  is 
not  small  if  it  is  over  500  volumes,  and  the 
librarian  who  gets  $15  a month  gets  more 
than  60  librarians  in  New  York  receive.  And 
there  are  a great  many  who  cannot  even  con- 
sider the  summer  school.  • The  commission 
officers  must  be  in  perfect  sympathy  with 
them,  understanding  exactly  w'here  they  stand 
and  what  work  they  have  to  do,  and  encour- 
aging them  and  helping  them  as  friend  to 
friend.  That  is  the  first  thing  for  a commis- 
sion to  do. 

Miss  Merica  Hoagland:  In  the  Indiana 
commission  we  have  tried  recently  the  ex- 
periment of  giving  five  dollar.s’ .worth  of  sup- 
plies to  the  libraries  that  receive  $500  or  less 
in  annual  income,  for  w^e  have  found  that  the 
very  first  purchase  of  supplies  is  a bugbear 
to  the  library  board  that  knows  absolutely 
ncthing  of  the  Dewey  system  and  all  that  it 
entails.  Therefore  the  offer  of  this  first  five 
dollars  insures  the  organization  of  the  library 
with  some  of  the  tools  w'e  should  like  to  have 
placed  in  it. 

Another  new  development  is  that  of  having 
library  school  students  — that  is,  one-year 
students  from  the  library  schools  — take  part 
of  their  apprentice  work  in  the  small  libraries 
of  the  state,  so  that  in  Wisconsin  and  In- 
diana and  other  states,  the  small  library  situa- 
tion is  being  helped  out  by  the  library  school 


students  going  into  these  small  libraries,  giv- 
ing their  work  free  of  charge  as  apprentice 
work,  and  helping  the  small  library. 

The  Chairman  : How  long  do  the  students 
give  this  assistance? 

Miss  Hoagland  : For  three  weeks ; the  work 
of  two  students  for  three  v/eeks  each  makes 
six  weeks’  service  to  the  library. 

Miss  Edith  A.  Phelps  : A question  with 
our  library  is  the  matter  of  subscription  books. 
Can  the  commission  reach  that?  For  in- 
stance, almost  every  little  town  has  a small 
library  and  they  have  bought,  say,  Warner’s 
library,  or  the  “Historian’s  history  of  the 
world.”  They  have  those  and  practically 
nothing  else,  because  the  rest  of  their  collec- 
tion consists  of  a hundred  volum.es-.  or  so, 
given  by  townspeople,  and  there  is  no  money 
for  more. 

The  Chairman  : It  is  often  true  that  in  the 
country  the  people  who  are  least  able  to  spend 
money  for  books  buy  these  expensive  sets  of 
books  instead  of  the  books  they  could  really 
use,  and  the  libraries  suffer  in  the  same  way. 

Robert  P.  Bliss  : Those  of  us  who  are  con- 
nected with  libraries  and  come  in  contact  with 
other  library  workers,  do  not  realize  the  dead- 
ly influence  there  is  in  isolation.  One  of  the 
most  helpful  things  that  a commission  or  a 
state  organization  can  do  for  the  small  libra- 
ries is  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  bringing 
together  the  librarians  of  the  little  libraries 
who  do  not  come  in  contact  with  other  work- 
ers, because  there  is  a feeling  of  encourage- 
ment that  comes  from  just  bringing  them 
together  and  letting  them  talk  with  each 
other. 

Miss  Katherine  McDonald:  I think  Miss 
Phelps  has  brought  out  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  commission  work,  and-.that 
is  the  assistance  that  a commission  may  give 
in  the  selection  of  books.  In  the  Wisconsin 
commission  we  feel  more  and  more  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  services  that  the 
commission  does  for  the  small  public  library. 
It  saves  money,  it  helps  the  development  of 
the  community,  and  its  aid  is  the  most  far- 
reaching.  Our  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  has  been  of 
great  assistance,  but  there  must  be  some  one 
who  is  willing  to  check  that  list  and  help  the 
small  libraries  make  their  first  collection ; not 
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only  that,  but  they  need  help  in  building  up 
their  collection  of  old  books  as  well  as  of 
new  ones. 

The  Chairman  : The  next  topic  which  will 
be  opened  by  Miss  Stearns  is 

WHAT  THE  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  SHOULD 
DO  FOR  THE  SMALL  LIBRARY 

Miss  Stearns:  I want  to  say  one  word  in’ 
reference  to  the  subscription  book  difficulty 
that  Miss  Phelps  referred  to.  I know  of  one 
little  library  in  a lumber  town  that  had  an 
income  of  $150  a year,  and  one  of  the  trustees 
was  induced  by  a wily  book  agent  to  subscribe 
for  a certain  monumental  historical  work 
on  the  seven-dollars-a-month-for-the-rest-of- 
your-life  plan,  and  upon  being  asked  why  he 
did  it  this  trustee  said  it  Was  because  he  was 
proud  to  have  the  name  of  his  public  library 
placed  upon  the  list  of  subscribers  to  so  mon- 
umental a work.  {Laughter.)  That  was  his 
one  and  only  reason  for  buying  a work  which 
not  a soul  in  the  community  would  ever  look 
at. 

There  are  many  state  library  associations 
located  in  states  without  commissions  that 
can  do  a gredt  deal  of  library  commission 
work,  first  by  sending  some  volunteer  to  help 
a little  town  to  start  right,  then  looking  after 
that  town  and  making  friendly  visits  to  the 
library.  Thus  much  commission  work  can  be 
done  by  the  state  library  associations,  if  they 
study  what  state  library  commissions  are  do- 
ing and  try  to  adapt  it  to  their  own  field. 

I am  opposed  to  having  just  one  central 
place,  one  permanent  place,  of  meeting  for  a 
state  library  association  — particularly  in  a 
large  state.  Perhaps  the  association  always 
meets  off  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  state, 
because  it  happens  to  be  near  a river  or  a 
lake,  and  ’way  off  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  there  are  many  people  who  cannot  at- 
tend that  meeting.  If  an  association  has  an 
attractive  place  where  its  members  like  to  go 
every  year,  they  should  net  be  selfish  about  it. 
They  should  at  least  have  quarterly  meetings 
every  few  months  for  the  people  who  cannot 
attend  from  other  sections. 

Travelling  exhibits  of  books  or  pictures 
may  be  prepared  by  a state  library  association 


to  interest  the  people.  I have  been  greatly 
interested  in  what  they  have  been  doing  in 
Texas.  The  Texas  Library  Association  ar- 
ranged a lecture  circuit,  and  sent  to  Chicago- 
for  some  of  the  best  University  men,  and  had 
them  go  about  from  library  to  library,  thus 
dividing  up  the  expense  and  giving  the  lec- 
tures under  the  auspices  of  the  libraries.  A 
state  library  association  may  also  publish  a 
bulletin  containing  information  and  inspiring 
articles  on  library  work. 

If  you  take  the  outline  of  the  work  common- 
ly done  by  state  library  commissions  and  ap- 
ply it  to  state  library  associations,  you  will 
find  before  you  a vast  field  of  work  to  be  done 
in  addition  to  having  a purely  social  meeting 
once  a year.  Of  course,  the  chief  work  of  the 
state  library  associations  in  the  West,  South 
and  Southwest  should  be  that  of  securing  li- 
brary commissions  to  continue  the  work.  That 
should  be  tbe  primary  endeavor  of  associa- 
tions in  states  where  there  are  no  existing 
library  commissions. 

The  character  of  the  state  library  associa- 
tion meetings,  I think,  should  be  of  a very 
different  character  in  states  where  there  are 
commissions.  They  should  be  less  element- 
ary. I should  not  turn  over  the  work  of  an 
association  to  the  commission  to  manage.  I 
believe  in  having  a division  of  interest  for 
both. 

Miss  Anne  Wallace:  One  phase  that  par- 
ticularly strikes  me  is  the  preparatory  work. 
The  idea  of  not  having  a state  association 
meet  in  a permanent  place  has  its  advantages, 
because  by  meeting  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  each  small  library  has  to  take  its  share 
in  making  out  a program.  The  press  work 
and  all  of  the  preliminary  work  required,  I 
think,  is  almost  the  best  part  of  an  association 
meeting.  I remember  at  the  Portland  Con- 
ference— and,  by  the  way,  the  Portland  Con- 
ference Proceedings  are  a boon  to  me  and  to 
any  member  of  a small  library.  I can  recom- 
mend it  to  all.  We  bought  ten  copies  last 
year,  and  now  we  have  had  them  bound.  I 
do  not  think  we  will  ever  find  a number  as 
good  as  that  Portland  number  for  this  work 
we  are  now  speaking  of  — a remark  of  Mr. 
Dana  in  which  he  says  the  best  work  of  an 
association  is  the  association  itself.  There  is 
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one  thing  that  our  state  associations  are  los- 
ing sight  of,  and  that  is  the  book  selection. 
I remember  when  I was  much  younger  and 
first  came  to  the  A.  L.  A.  meetings  how  de- 
lighted I was  by  the  book  discussions  that 
were  brought  out;  and  I remember  partic- 
ularly hearing  Miss  Helen  Haines  get  up  and 
talk  about  novels  — flimsy  novels  you  might 
call  them  to-day,  novels  that  you  wouldn’t 
dare  speak  of  perhaps  in  this  big  Association 
meeting,  but  novels  in  which  we  are  all  in- 
terested because  Mrs.  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry 
had  written  to  us  and  asked  us  to  select  ten 
novels  for  such-and-such  a club.  I think  that 
if  we  could  have  book  discussions  it  would 
revive  a great  deal  of  that  interest.  We  hear 
much  of  the  commercial  librarian;  she  is  an 
organizer  and  demonstrator  and  everything 
else  but  a booklover ; but  I should  like  to  see 
in  our  state  association  meetings  that  interest 
in  books  revived. 

The  Chairman  : We  will  now  hear  from 
Miss  Bertha  S.  Wildman  about 

assistants’  meetings 

Miss  Wildman  : I submit  the  following : 

Outline  for  starting  a series  of  assistants’ 
meetings 

1.  Divide  the  state  into  several  local  cen- 
ters, and  hold  a series  of  five  or  six  meetings 
each  year  in  each  local  center. 

2.  Let  the  library  that  is  to  hold  the  meet- 
ing issue  the  invitations,  sending  one  to  every 
library  in  each  local  center. 

3.  Let  the  invitation  state  that  a meeting 
is  to  be  held  under  the  anspices  of  the  state 
library  association ; that  it  will  be  of  interest 
chiefly  to  assistants ; that  one  delegate  prefer- 
ably an  assistant  is  invited  (if  there  is  only 
the  librarian  she  will  be  the  delegate)  ; that  the 
delegate  shall  be  chosen  by  the  staff,  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  librarian. 

4.  Let  an  assistant,  or  if  there  is  no  as- 
sistant, the  librarian  of  the  library  where  the 
m.eeting  is  to  be  held  be  chairman  of  the 
meeting. 

5.  All  of  the  staff  of  the  library  at  which 
the  meeting  is  to  be  held  are  privileged  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  or  choose  their  delegates. 
The  librarian  may  be  invited  to  be  present. 

6.  Make  up  the  programs  of  topics  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  assistants,  but  at  each 
meeting  have  presented  by  an  assistant  a paper 
on  some  country  or  person  attracting  atten- 
tion from  whatever  cause,  also  have  a talk  on 


the  late  books,  preferably  non-fiction,  fol- 
lowed by  discussion. 

7.  Appoint  a permanent  program  committee 
to  whom  suggestions  shall  be  sent  by  assist- 
ants. Let  this  committee  consist  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  state  library  association,  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  to  be,  and  two  assistants 
appointed  at  the  annual  meeting.  Then  if 
before  the  meeting  is  called  to  order  the 
name  and  official  position  of  each  person  in 
attendance  is  read,  this  can  be  understood  to 
stand  for  introductions  all  around. 

8.  Refreshments,  if  served,  should  be  so 
slight  as  to  debar  no  library  from  volunteer- 
ing as  hostess  and  to  be  no  serious  tax  on  the 
library  that  entertains. 

Sample 

PROGRAM  FOR  JUNE,  1906 

From  three  to  five  p.m. 

Talk — A.  L.  (A.  Meetings — Does  it  pay  an  assis- 


tant to  go 10  min. 

Discussion 10  “ 

Paper — Ibsen lo  “ 

Discussion — Current  books 15  “ 

Paper — Why  an  assistant? lo  “ 

Discussion.....  ....  15  “ 


SOCIAL  HOUR 

There  are  four  reasons  why  these  meet- 
ings should  be  of  help  to  assistants.  First, 
assistants  have  less  opportunity  than  others 
in  library  work  of  widening  their  outlook. 
By  coming  together  and  discussing  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  the  problems  that  come  up, 
the  assistants  find  out  what  others  are  doing; 
they  learn  to  know  what  may  be  the  founda- 
tion principle  which  governs  their  own  line  of 
work;  they  get  out  of  the  rut  which  comes 
to  us  all  if  we  do  not  see  any  work  but  our 
own;  and,  if  rightly  conducted,  above  all 
they  gain  that  esprit  de  corps  which  we  call 
the  library  spirit.  Second,  these  meetings 
teach  the  assistants  executive  ability  to  a 
great  extent.  If  the  assistant  plans  the  Meet- 
ing, conducts  it,  or  even  speaks  at  a meet- 
ing, she  acquires  a certain  amount  of  self- 
eonfidence  which  is  invaluable.  She  learns 
to  have  opinions  of  her  own  which  she  can 
formulate,  and  she  gains  the  assurance  to 
stand  by  her  decisions.  She  acquires  the 
courage  to  stand  before  a number  of  people 
and  talk.  I have  heard  it  said  that  assistants' 
lack  initiative.  In  having  a series  of  these 
meetings,  where  they  take  full  charge,  they 
will  learn  to  gain  this  initiative  and  the  self- 
assurance  they  need. 
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My  third  point  grows  directly  out  of  this. 
Assistants  all  the  time  are  having  opportuni- 
ties to  step  higher.  The  executive  ability 
they  have  gained  should  prepare  them  to  take 
more  and  more  responsible  positions  in  the 
future,  positions  which  demand  this  ability  to 
plan  and  carry  out  prescribed  programs  of 
work.  Many  an  assistant  may  have  the 
ability  hidden  within  her,  ability  which  a 
little  practice  may  bring  forth. 

Fourth,  the  social  intercourse  which  means 
-so  much  to  us  all  may  be  promoted  very 
■strongly  by  just  such  meetings.  Some  may 
think  that  they  can  get  this  social  feeling 
by  going  around  from  library  to  library  and 
talking  in  groups  of  twos . or  threes.  This, 
however,  does  not  do  the  good  that  a larger 
meeting  may  do.  In  few  libraries  may  the 
assistants  stop  for  this  social  intercourse. 
When  large  numbers  meet  the  social  feeling- 
created  is  much  more  intense,  provided  the  one 
at  the  head  for  the  time  being  has  the  neces- 
sary social  leadership. 

In  order  to  get  at  some  concerted  plan  by 
which  these  meetings  might  be  conducted  to 
bring  out  all  these  ideas,  the  opinions  of  dif- 
ferent assistants  attending  such  meetings 
have  been  requested  and  the  objections  and 
disappointments  learned.  Then  these  were 
worked  over  and  the  plan  submitted  was 
agreed  upon  and  discussed  to  see  if  these  ob- 
jections had  been  met.  By  looking  over  this 
■outline  you  will  see  that  the  fundamental 
idea  was  to  leave  the  meeting  with  the  as- 
sistants themselves,  but  that  it  should  remain 
closely  affiliated  with  the  state  association. 
Not  only  were  the  practical  questions  of  li- 
brary economy  and  training  to  be  brought 
up  in  each  meeting,  but  a wider  outlook  on 
the  affairs  of  the  outside  world  was  to  be 
encouraged.  Assistants  meet  the  public  much 
more  often  than  librarians  do.  If  they  are 
to  give  satisfactory  assistance  to  the  general 
public  they  certainly  need  help  in  acquiring 
the  broader  culture  which  will  enable  them  to 
meet  all  classes  of  people.  These  embryonic 
plans  for  assistants’  meetings  are  made  with 
the  idea  that  they  shall  keep  close  to  the 
state  association  and  in  time  lead  to  a move- 
ment whereby  an  assistant’s  section  may  be 
represented  with  the  other  sections  at  our 
A.  L.  A.  meetings. 


Mr.  H.  FI.  Ballard  : It  is  very  important  to 
bear  in  mind  the  sacredness  of  the  individual. 
The  library  visitor  going  to  the  small  library 
can  learn  a great  deal  from  that  librarian 
as  well  as  teach  her  something.  Librarians 
in  small  libraries,  particularly  women  who 
have  devoted  years  of  earnest  thought  to 
their  work,  have  learned  by  experience  that 
which  no  library  association,  no  state  commis- 
sion, can  teach  them.  They  have  met  indi- 
vidual difficulties  and  have  overcome  them 
in  individual  ways,  and  if  the  library  com- 
mission visitor,  in  conversation  wfth  these 
women,  can  learn  some  of  the  methods 
which  they  have  devised  to  meet  difficulties 
and  carry  the  news  of  that  to  workers  in 
some  other  town,  it  will  come  as  a blessed 
gospel  in  many  cases. 

After  many  conventions  of  this  character, 
after  several  state  conventions,  and  after 
quite  a number  of  limited,  small  conventions, 
I have  mingled  with  the  librarians  of  the 
smallest  libraries  and  noted  their  conversation 
with  one  another  and  the  universal  com- 
plaint has  been  that  while  the  addresses 
which  they  have  heard  have  been  most  il- 
luminating and  interesting,  and  while  the 
discussions  have  been  strong  and  worth 
hearing,  they  have  gone  over  their  heads ; 
problems  which  they  have  already  solved 
have  been  untouched,  problems  which  they 
have  been  unable  to  solve  have  been  left 
without  attention.  The  same  thing  is  true  in 
regard  to  the  assistants  in  libraries,  and  I 
think  there  is  a duty  which  the  librarians 
in  charge  of  public  libraries  owe  to  their  own 
assistants.  It  is  a very  good  thing  in  every 
library  where  there  are  several  assistants  to 
have  meetings  of  the  assistants  themselves  in 
that  library,  to  begin  with,  a small  circle.  It 
is  an  excellent  plan  for  the  librarian  to  show 
confidence  in  his  assistants  by  throwing  cer- 
tain responsibilities  upon  them,  giving  them 
a positive  share  in  the  administration  of 
the  library  when  possible,  or  at  least  to  let 
them  understand  why  this  thing  is  done  and 
that  is  not  done.  In  our  library,  for  illustrd- 
tion,  I asked  each  of  our  assistants  — and 
many  of  them  were  quite  inexperienced  at 
the  time  — to  take  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  selecting  ten  books,  to  be 
purchased  by  the  library,  up  to  the  limit  of 
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ten  dollars  a volume.  The  result  of  that 
simple  experiment  was  wonderful.  The  tone 
of  the  entire  staff  was  raised,  and  if  I could 
only  have  shown  you  the  one  hundred  books 
selected  by  the  ten  young  ladies  in  the  library 
you  would  agree  with  me  that  the  choice  was 
a surprising  revelation  of  the  capabilities 
of  judgment  manifested  by  those  young 
women. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Downey  : I should  like  to 
mention  the  good  that  the  state  association 
does  to  the  assistants  by  meeting  in  different 
towns.  Salaries  are  often  so  small  and  a 
staff  so  small  that  few  persons  from  one 
library  can  go  to  the  association  meetings, 
and  if  the  association  comes  to  the  town  occa- 
sionally, say  once  in  several  years,  it  gives 
assistants  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. It  also  gives  a wonderful  impetus  to  the 
library’s  work  through  the  whole  year;  you 
are  able  to  get  more  things,  your  board  has  a 
great  deal  of  pride,  and  they  will  do  almost 
anything  you  ask  them  to  through  that  year, 
so  that  the  library  may  be  swept  and  gar- 
nished before  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  ; The  next  topic  is  what 
the  large  library  can  do  for  the  small  library. 
We  will  take,  first,  library  classes,  and,  sec- 
ond, inter-library  loans.  This  is  taking  a 
practical  illustration  from  the  work  of  the 
Newark  Library,  and  Miss  Roberts,  the  as- 
sistant in  the  reference  department  of  that 
library,  will  discuss  both  topics. 

WHAT  THE  LARGE  LIBRARY  CAN  DO  FOR  THE 
SMALL  LIBRARY 

Miss  Kate  L,  Roberts:  The  New  Jersey 
library  class  is  very  simple  in  plan.  We  send 
out  a circular  every  fall,  giving  facts  as  to 
teacher,  date,  outline  of  the  course  and  the 
price.  We  send  these  to  the  libraries  within 
easy  travelling  distance  of  the  Newark  li- 
brary. The  answers  that  come  in  give  us  a 
clue  as  to  how  many  we  may  expect  in  the 
class,  and  that  always  assures  us  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  lecturer.  The  class  then  begins, 
and  the  idea  is  to  give  an  academic  course 
of  ten  lessons,  and  only  one  course  a winter 
if  possible.  We  had  one  winter  a course 


under  Miss  Rathbone,  of  Pratt,  on  reference 
books,  which  was  very  delightful.  We  had 
33  in  the  class,  representing  15  different 
libraries.  Next  winter  we  had  Miss  Hitch- 
ler,  of  Brooklyn,  on  cataloging,  with  a class- 
of  23,  representing  12  libraries.  The  idea 
is  to  make  this  course  very  useful  to  the 
small  librarian  and  yet  broad  enough  to  be 
helpful  to  the  rest  of  us  who  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  working  in  the  larger  institu- 
tions. This  class  accomplishes  many  very 
good  results.  We  come  together  in  a very 
informal  way,  we  sit  about  the  table  and  dis- 
cuss informally  as  the  topics  come  up.  Our 
teachers  have  conducted  the  class  in  the 
most  delightful  way,  and  we  get  acquaint- 
ed with  each  other  in  the  way  which  has 
been  suggested  by  some  of  the  speakers  to- 
night. 

We  have  an  examination  and  we  receive  a 
certificate.  The  certificate  probably  does  not 
mean  so  much  as  library  school  graduates 
are  accustomed  to,  but  it  shows  that  we  have 
taken  a course  of  lectures  and  shows  our 
percentage : it  is  signed  by  Mr.  Dana,  show- 
ing that  it  has  been  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  library,  and  it  is  signed  by  the  secre- 
tary as  well.  This  class  work  has  appeared 
to  me  as  a sort  of  library  school  extension 
work. 

As  to  inter-library  loans,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  inter-library  loan  the  smaller 
libraries  are  able  to  do  more  than  otherwise 
for  their  own  members,  and  the  library  ser- 
vice of  the  whole  state  is  improved.  The 
Newark  Public  Library  furnishes  blanks  to 
librarians  in  the  state,  but  will  lend  books  be- 
yond the  state  as  well.  The  library  using  the 
form  stands  responsible  for  the  books'  bor- 
rowed. The  restrictions  are : no  new  books, 
no  fiction,  no  books  in  demand  by  the  Newark 
public,  no  books  already  owned  by  the  library 
making  the  request. 

In  1905,  582  books  were  borrowed  by  22 
different  New  Jersey  libraries. 

The  good  points  of  the  system  are  these: 

I.  Small  libraries  realize  a spirit  of  help- 
fulness in  the  larger  ones,  and  are  encour- 
aged to  be  more  useful  to  their  own  members 
through  these  loans.  It  stimulates  them. 
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2.  People  from  the  smaller  communities 
‘Come  in  contact  with  a larger  library  spirit 
and  appreciate  the  library  movement  as  never 
before, 

3.  Those  who  find  there  is  a way  to  get 
books  generally  want  them  more  than  ever, 
and  go  to  their  own  small  library  with  de- 
mands. 

4.  The  inter-library  loan  stimulates  the 
users  to  demand  better  library  conditions  in 
their  own  communities. 

5.  It  makes  the  larger  libraries  centers 
for  much  activity  and  puts  valuable  refer- 
ence collections  into  wider  use. 

6.  The  requests  through  the  loans  have 
aided  the -small  libraries  in  their  purchase 
lists  of  books. 

The  Chairman  : We  will  now  go  to  our 
final  topic,  and  Mr.  Peck  will  tell  us 

WHAT  ITS  OWN  PUBLIC  CAN  DO  FOR  A SMALL 
LIBRARY 

Mr.  A.  L.  Peck:  There  is  an  old  adage 
which  says,  “Woe  to  him  who  follows  the 
king,”  but  how  much  more  would  they  have 
said,  “Woe  to  him  who  follows  all  these 
queens.”  {Laughter.) 

I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
fact,  that  we  are  possibly  somewhat  timid  in 
making  the  public  acquainted  with  our  needs. 
We  are  generally  very  grateful  for  what  we 
have  received,  and  sometimes  positive  of 
what  we  want;  and  of  what  we  have  not 
we  often  think  we  had  better  keep  still.  I 
believe  this  is  a mistaken  idea.  I believe  it 
is  our  duty  to  speak  much  more  of  those 
books  which  we  would  like  to  have,  which  we 
ought  to  have  and  which  we  have  not.  For 
instance,  a man  comes  into  a small  library  and 
asks  for  a valuable  work  of  reference.  If 
you  simply  tell  him  that  you  have  it  not,  he 
will  say,  possibly,  “This  is  the  first  time  that 
I was  ever  in  this  institution,  and  I am  a 
taxpayer,  and  what  good  is  this  library  to 
me?”  It  is  better  to  say  to  him,  “We  would 
like  to  have  this  book,  and  we  will  make  the 
trustees  acquainted  with  your  inquiry.”  In 
the  state  of  New  York  we  do  not  need  even 
to  say  this  very  often.  We  have  a great 


state  library  which  has  become  the  public 
library  of  the  state,  and  if  there  is  any  book 
that  we  have  not  we  need  only  say,  “If  you 
will  give  me  the  time  we  will  have  this  book 
here  within  36  hours.”  We  then  simply  write 
to  the  state  library.  Last  year  my  own  insti- 
tution had  the  loan  of  268  books  from  the 
state  library.  If  supervision  is  worth  hav- 
ing, I believe  the  supervision  of  the  state 
of  New  York  is  worth  having  because  it  is 
backed  up  by  deeds. 

In  the  matter  of  reference  books,  some- 
times it  happens  that  a school  teacher  will 
come  and  ask  the  librarian  of  a small  libra- 
ry to  provide  for  the  library  a history  of 
pedagogics  or  education,  and  the  librarian 
will  be  greatly  puzzled  as  to  who  is  going 
to  read  that  book.  Then  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  inform  the  trustees  that  there  are 
teachers  who  want  to  study  that  subject,  and 
the  money  will  be  provided.  In  one  library 
request  was  made  for  a certain  Bible  com- 
mentary, and  the  librarian  said,  “This  is  a 
small  library;  we  cannot  buy  Bible  com- 
mentaries, but  if  you  wish  to  have  them  here, 
let  each  church  donate  a commentary  or  part 
of  one,”  and  in  time  the  different  Sunday 
schools  of  the  town  bought  commentaries  for 
that  library.  And  here  it  comes  to  the  point : 
we  as  librarians  cannot  afford  to  have  any- 
body go  from  our  library  disgruntled  and 
say  that  the  library  isn’t  worth  anything.  We 
must  make  an  effort.  If  we  have  three  hun- 
dred books,  know  those  three  hundred  books. 
If  we  wish  to  do  service  to  the  public  we 
must  know  what  is  in  the  books. 

The  next  point  is  this : if  clubs  are  going 
to  take  up  study  topics,  foreign  travel,  and  so 
on,  and  wish  to  have  pictorial  books,  tell 
these  clubs  beforehand,  “We  shall  be  very 
glad  to  do  all  wc  can  for  you  with  what  we 
have,  but  we  shall  be  more  glad  if  you  will 
provide  for  us  what  we  have  not  and  what 
you  need.”  Let  them  share  the  responsibility. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  stand  before  your  people 
and  tell  them,  “Yes,  verily,  we  are  poor,  but 
we  are  rich  in  enthusiasm,  in  willingness  to 
have,  we  are  willing  that  the  right  book  shall 
go  at  the  right  time  into  the  right  hands.” 

Adjourned. 
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SECOND  MEETING 

The  second  round  table  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Downey,  in  charge 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  July  5. 

Miss  Downey  : Libraries  are  comparatively 
large  or  small.  To  those  in  our  largest 
cities  the  libraries  of  middle  sized  cities 
would  be  considered  small,  and  so  on  down  the 
line.  The  library  having  a building  costing 
from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  with  a 
maintenance  fund  of  from  one  to  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  looks  with  pride  to  its  larger 
sister,  with  a building  costing  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  a main- 
tenance fund  of  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  with  a circulation  of  over  fifty 
thousand.  This  is  the  class  of  small  library 
most  largely  represented  here  to-night,  and 
with  which  our  discussions  will  largely  deal, 
in  the  hope  that  the  ideas  presented  may  be 
adapted  above  and  below  this  scale. 

We  shall  begin  our  discussion  this  evening 
with  a consideration  of  the  staff,  opened  by 
Miss  Bessie  S.  Smith. 

LIBRARY  STAFF 

Miss  Smith:  The  subject  of  staff  is  one  so 
intricate  and  so  individual  that  it  must  be 
governed  by  each  librarian  individually,  yet 
what  some  of  us  have  found  to  result  in 
good  work  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  some 
of  you,  for  we  are  all  adaptors  to  a certain 
degree. 

First,  as  to  the  hours  of  the  librarian.  The 
trustees  put  upon  the  librarian  responsibility 
and  expect  results.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
expecting  those  results  they  should  give  her 
her  own  individual  freedom.  They  should 
not  require  that  she  be  at  the  library  a certain 
definite  number  of  hours,  but  I feel  very 
strongly  that  the  librarian  should  be  found 
at  the  library  at  certain  times.  There  are 
people  who  w’ould  come  to  the  library  to 
speak  on  matters  of  business  if  they  knew 
that  the  librarian  was  sure  to  be  there,  and 
I think  the  librarian  ought  alw'ays  to  be 
found  at  the  library  at  regular  times.  Let 
her  be  punctual  also;  punctuality  may  be 
one  of  my  hobbies,  but  the  day  begun  five 
minutes  late  is  never  right,  and  five  minutes 
of  tardiness  are  never  made  up. 


It  has  been  also  found  that  the  librarian’s, 
number  of  hours  should  average  the  same  as 
those  which  the  assistants  are  required  lo 
give.  The  librarian  should  not  be  required," 
her  own  conscience  should  teach  her  volun- 
tarily to  give  the  same  number  of  hours- 
in  the  library;  but  those  hours,  I repeat, 
should  not  be  required  definitely,  at  a definite- 
time.  Sometimes  the  best  work  of  the  libra- 
rian is  done  away  from  the  library. 

The  social  life  of  the  librarian  and  her 
duties  to  this,  I think,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  phases  of  our  work  which  we  have- 
to  meet.  Librarians  have  very  little  time,i 
and  they  often  feel  that  social  life  should  not 
be  demanded  of  them,  but  the  business  man- 
feels  that  he  must  join  business  clubs  and  so- 
cial clubs  for  the  sake  of  his  business  which,, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  helps  in 
that  way.  Noiv  we  librarians  — some  of  us 
at  least  — believe  in  advertising  our  library. 
Why  should  not  we  advertise  it  in  this  way?’ 
I believe  that  the  librarian  should  be  identi- 
fied with  all  educational  organizations  in  her 
town,  and  also  with  the  club  work.  Let  me- 
cite  an  example.  I am  specially  interested 
in  civics,  and  the  civics  division  of  the 
women’s  club  in  my  city  is  a very  active- 
division.  Last  year  the  members  of  this 
division  distributed  some  12,000  packages  of 
seeds  free  to  the  public  school  children.  The 
question  arose  as  to  the  most  central  point 
from  which  these  seeds  should  be  distributed. 
As  I was  much  interested  in  this  work,  one- 
of  the  club  members  came  to  me  and  said, 
“Now,  if  we  propose  this  will  you  let  us 
come  to  the  library  and  send  the  packages 
out  from  the  basement?”  This  I very  gladly 
consented  to,  and  it  brought  to  the  library  for 
a week  about  twenty  of  the  most  prominent 
women  of  the  town  and  many  teachers.  They 
already  knew  the  library,  but  their  feeling 
was,  of  course,  more  kindly  afterwards,  and 
it  brought  a great  many  children  to  the  li- 
brary who  had  not  come  before. 

Then  the  librarian’s  duty  to  herself.  This 
is  really  the  most  difficult  subject.  In  talking 
not  long  ago  with  a leading  librarian  she 
said,  “I  believe  librarians  read  too  much,”" 
and  I was  forced  to  emphatically  differ  with 
her.  It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  librarians 
read  magazines  and  have  the  review  habit  too 
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much,  but  real  reading  I do  not  think  is 
done  sufficiently  by  them.  I feel  that  we 
ought,  all  of  us,  to  read  more,  for  while  I 
do  not  want  a librarian  to  be  a brown  and 
dusty  bookworm,  still  the  ideal  librarian  is 
one  who  understands  books  and  knows  how 
to  read.  The  greatest  duty  which  the  libra- 
rian nowadays  owes  to  herself  is  to  read 
carefully.  If  you  can  read  but  one  book  a 
month,  do  it,  and  know  what  is  in  that  book. 

As  to  the  time  and  hours  of  assistants,  I 
find  that  the  average  number  of  hours  now 
required  of  assistants  is  about  seven  and  a half 
a day,  some  libraries  requiring  only  seven.  The 
smaller  the  salary  the  less  number  of  hours 
should  be  required.  As  to  changes  of  time 
on  schedule,  I believe  that  assistants  should 
be  allowed  to  change  their  schedule  at  vari- 
ous and  sundry  times  when  they  want  to. 

Staff  meetings  is  a moot  subject.  Person- 
ally I believe  in  them  thoroughly.  There 
seem  to  be  two  kinds  of  staff  meetings  con- 
ducted among  librarians,  one  where  only  ad- 
ministrative problems  are  discussed,  and  one 
— such  as  the  New  York  Public  Library 
carries  on  — where  both  administrative  prob- 
lems and  class  room  work  are  dealt  with. 
The  latter  seems  the  ideal.  The  librarian 
should  discuss  with  her  staff  her  plans 
for  the  future  after  they  are  formulated. 
If  there  is  to  be  some  radical  change  in  the 
library  administration  the  plans  should  be 
well  and  carefully  formulated  before  they 
are  brought  before  the  staff.  But  two  heads 
are  better  than  one,  and  discussion  brings  out 
a great  many  points  from  which  the  libra- 
rian may  receive  help.  Why  should  not 
the  librarian  acknowledge  such  help  ? I 
always  tell  my  trustees  when  some  good  idea 
has  come  to  me  from  my  assistants,  and  I 
have  never  found  that  I have  lost  their  re- 
spect by  so  doing.  In  all  the  reports  of  large 
libraries  to  which  we  turn  so  eagerly  every 
year  credit  is  given  to  heads  of  departments 
for  their  good  work  and  good  ideas.  Why 
should  not  the  same  hold  true  of  individual 
assistants  in  the  library?  You  get  better 
work  out  of  the  assistants  if  you  discuss  en 
masse  in  staff  meetings  the  different  plans 
for  the  library. 

As  to  class  room  work,  I will  tell  you  of 
my  own  experience.  About  three  years  ago 


it  seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  my  assistants 
were  reading  a great  deal  but  not  consecu- 
tively, and  1 made  a very  short  little  reading 
course  and  asked  them  to  hand  in  to  me 
written  reviews  and  criticisms  of  the  books 
listed.  They  worked  so  hard  and  I found 
that  it  was  so  difficult  for  them,  that  the  next 
year  I decided  to  have  no  staff  meetings, 
and  simply  announced  the  decision.  I was 
surprised  and  much  gratified  one  day  to  find 
on  my  desk  a petition  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  — not  very  many  at  that  time, 
I think  about  seven  — asking  me  if  the  staff 
meetings  might  not  be  continued,  they  had 
been  so  much  helped  by  them.  So  now  we 
have  staff  meetings,  consisting  of  discussion 
for  a few  moments  of  the  administrative  prob- 
lems of  the  library,  and  then  current-event 
work  and  book  work.  I assign  to  each  one 
certain  subjects  to  be  reported  on  and  find 
we  get  a very  great  deal  of  good  out  of  it. 
To  my  mind  the  same  idea  holds  good  with 
assistants  that  applies  to  the  librarian;  they 
need  to  read,  and  they  ought  to  read  more 
and  more  all  the  time. 

As  to  apprentices,  I mention  them  because 
they  are  the  staff  of  the  future.  In  my  own 
library,  after  the  apprentices  have  been  in  the 
library  a little  while,  I require  that  they  come 
into  the  staff  meetings  and  assign  to  them 
subjects  just  as  I do  to  the  assistants.  Volun- 
tary help,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  treated 
exactly  the  same  as  paid  help. 

Miss  M;Arilla  Waite  Freeman  : We  have 
had  a staff  class  in  the  Louisville  library  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  This  class  began  with  a 
few  talks  on  the  order  department  of  the  li- 
brary, followed  bj'  several  on  cataloging,  and 
it  was  then  turned  over  to  me  for  a short 
course  on  reference  work.  We  had  about  20 
meetings  on  the  subject  of  reference  books. 
These  meetings  were  held  weekly,  from  half 
past  8 to  half  past  9 in  the  morning,  and  I gave 
informal  talks  on  a few  of  the  liesl  reference 
books  in  each  class  of  the  Decimal  classifi- 
cation. Each  talk  was  followed  by  prac- 
tical questions,  problems  and  tests,  and  the 
ground  was  covered  with  some  degree  of 
thoroughness ; there  was  informal  discus- 
sion, and  questions  were  freely  asked.  The 
class  entered  into  this  work  very  enthusias- 
tically. Perhaps  the  only  original  feature  of 
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the  course,  if  it  is  an  original  feature,  was  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  instead  of  giving 
an  examination,  which  seemed  formidable 
to  the  class,  I asked  of  them  instead  a list 
of  the  first  35  reference  books  which  they 
would  choose  in  organizing  a small  public 
library,  and  I got  some  very  acceptable  lists. 
Then  I asked  each  member  of  the  class  to 
write  a specimen  examination  paper,  giving 
ten  questions  which  she  thought  would  fairly 
cover  the  work  of  the  course,  and  I received 
some  very  good  papers  indeed.  At  the  last 
meeting  I took  these  examination  papers  which 
the  girls  themselves  had  written,  and  asked 
questions  from  the  different  papers,  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  class,  selecting,  as  it 
were,  an  examination  from  the  examination 
questions  which  the  girls  themselves  had  made 
up.  In  this  way  we  avoided  the  formidable 
experience  of  a written  examination  which  is 
dreaded  by  every  one,  and  yet  covered  the 
ground  quite  thoroughly,  and  I knew  quite 
as  much  to  my  satisfaction  what  the  girls  in 
the  class  were  capable  of  doing  as  if  I had 
given  them  a written  examination.  Next 
year  we  hope  to  take  up  in  the  same  way 
the  different  classes  of  the  Decimal  classifica- 
tion, taking  at  each  talk,  say,  a dozen  of  the 
best  books  in  each  class  and  talking  about 
them  informally.  The  object,  of  course,  in 
both  cases  is  to  familiarize  the  members  of 
our  staff,  in  the  circulation  and  reference 
departments  especially,  with  a number  of 
books  which  they  know  personally  and  are 
able  to  guide  people  to  with  intelligence. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Foote:  I would  like  to 
ask  Miss  Smith  when  her  staff  meetings  are 
held  — whether  they  are  during  library  hours 
or  at  other  times? 

Miss  Smith;  Ihe  problem  in  my  library 
as  to  that  is  not  a very  difficult  one,  be- 
cause our  reference  room  adjoins  the  loan 
desk,  and  one  assistant  always  stays  by 
the  door  and  can  watch  the  loan  desk.  We 
meet  for  an  hour  and  a half  every  Thurs- 
day morning.  I cannot  say  I believe  in 
having  staff  meetings  before  the  library 
opens,  as  it  makes  the  hours  for  the  assist- 
ants too  long,  and  since  it  is  all  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  library  indirectly  why  should  not 
the  meeting  be  held  in  library  hours?  Last 


year  I tried  allowing  my  girls  15  minutes 
a day  for  a certain  amount  of  reading.  I 
did  not  allow  them  to  read  where  they  could 
be  seen  in  the  library.  _I  do  not  approve  of 
that  at  all ; it  gives  an  entirely  wrong  im.- 
pression  of  the  library  to  the  observer.  But 
they  could  take  their  books  up  to  the  staff 
room  and  read  for  15  minutes,  and  they 
really  did  a great  deal  of  reading  in  that 
way. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Davis  : May  I ask  Miss 
Freeman  whether  this  work  is  required  on 
the  part  of  the  staff,  or  is  it  volunteered, 
and  is  the  time  set  aside  for  study,  or  is 
study  required  out  of  library  hours? 

Miss  Freeman  : The  work  is  voluntary. 
That  is,  in  forming  this  class,  only  such  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  were  to  come  into  it  as  chose 
to  do  so ; but  they  came  in  wdth  the  under- 
standing that  the  study  which  they  do  on  the 
problems  gi^•en  them  must  be  done  on  their 
own  time.  It  did  not  seem  practicable  for  us 
to  give  them  library  time  for  study.  The  li- 
brary opens  at  9 o’clock  in  the  morning;  we 
come  from  half  past  8 to  9,  before  the  library 
opens,  and  then  continue  our  class  work  for 
half  an  hour  after  the  library  has  opened;  but 
there  are  enough  members  of  the  staff,  outside 
of  the  class,  to  keep  things  going  until  we 
finish  the  class  work. 

PuRD  B.  Wright  read  a paper  on 

library  advertising 
{See  p.  86.) 

Miss  Anna  L.  Morse:  About  two  years 
ago,  in  Youngstown,  we  printed  some  tards, 
giving  an  invitation  to  people  to  come  to  the 
library ; then  on  the  back  of  this  card  is  a 
list  of  popular  magazines  to  be  found  in  the 
library.  These  cards  w'e  distributed  through 
the  stores;  for  tw'o  or  three  days  there  was  a 
card  put  in  every  parcel  that  went  out  from 
the  leading  stores.  We  also  put  them  in  the 
banks,  and  they  were  given  to  the  steel  plants 
and  the  other  industrial  concerns,  so  that  a 
copy  might  be  put  into  the  pay  envelope  for 
all  the  English-speaking  employes.  We  have 
also  put  into  the  schools  a bulletin,  not  So 
much  a bulletin  of  books,  as  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  library,  urging  boys  and  girls  to 
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come  to  the  library,  and  giving  a schedule  of 
the  library  hours  for  the  children. 

Miss  Ella  M.  McLoney  : I should  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Wright  if  he  considers  it  of  any 
value  to  keep  a standing  card  advertising  the 
library  in  the  daily  papers,  and  also  cards  or 
bulletins  or  an  advertisement  of  some  sort 
in  the  hotels  and  other  public  places? 

Mr.  Wright:  It  is  a question  of  the  com- 
munity you  want  to  serve.  We  placed  bulle- 
tins or  cards  in  the  hotels  and  other  promi,- 
nent  places.  The  little  box  that  I spoke  of 
seems  to  serve  the  purpose  with  us,  except  in 
the  larger  places,  the  stations  and  the  hotels. 
In  our  branch  library  we  tried  to  reach  the 
laboring  men.  It  is  located  in  the  packing 
district.  We  had  hanging  cards  printed  which 
were  hung  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
packing  houses,  and  we  called  attention  to  our 
smoking  room  and  chess  and  checker  tables. 
We  tried  a long  time  to  get  the  men  inter- 
ested in  the  library,  but  were  never  very  suc- 
cessful. It  takes  a settlement  worker  to  do 
that.  In  that  same  neighborhood  we  are  do- 
ing very  effective  work  with  the  children 
through  the  schools. 

From  our  children’s  room,  with  about  4000 
books  in  that  department,  including  refer- 
ence books,  during  the  year  just  closed  we 
circulated  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000  vol- 
umes. Street  car  advertising  has  been  effec- 
tive. 

Aliss  Bessie  S.  Smith  : There  is  one  point 
I would  like  to  bring  out  from  bitter  experi- 
ence. We  sent  out  between  three  and  four 
thousand  cards  of  invitation  to  the  railroad 
men  and  the  machine  shops  in  our  town.  We 
felt  that  the  railroad  men  were  not  using  our 
smoking  room  enough.  In  one  shop  in  partic- 
ular where  there  were  several  hundred  men 
employed,  the  superintendent  became  much 
interested,  and  the  result  was  that  he  sent 
around  a man  to  speak  to  the  other  men  and 
explain  what  the  library  was  tidying  to  do. 
The  result  was  that  we  were  overwhelmed  by 
such  a demand  for  industrial  and  railroad 
books  that  our  supply  was  completely  ex- 
hausted. Therefore  I believe  that  the  first 
thing  necessary  in  advertising  a library  is  to 
get  the  books  you  are  going  to  advertise. 

Miss  Katharine  McDonald  read  a paper  by 
Miss  Julia  Hopkins  on 


CIRCULATION  * 

The  question  of  circulation  is  perhaps  the 
one  nearest  the  heart  of  the  librarian  of  a 
public  library,  and  certainly  is  the  one  which 
presents  the  most  difficult  problems  and  the 
greatest  number  of  them.  I mean  to  present 
what  is  called  the  extension  side  of  the  work. 

Extension  work  means  not  merely  the  em- 
ployment of  methods  to  increase  the  number 
of  books  circulated,  but  all  the  means  ex- 
erted to  make  the  influence  of  the  library 
permeate  through  every  part  of  the  town  in 
which  it  is  located,  reaching  out  even  beyond 
its  borders. 

I shall  treat  this  under  two  heads:  i.  Out- 
side aids;  2,  Inside  aids. 

The  small  library  has  an  advantage  over 
the  large  one  in  that  it  is  not  ham.pered  by 
distances.  We  all  agree  that  the  thing  to  be 
aimed  at  and  worked  for  is  not  merely  to 
send  books  out  to  the  people,  but  to  bring 
people  in  to  the  library.  You  have  a beautiful 
library  building  (if  you  haven’t  one,  you  are 
doing  your  best  to  get  Mr.  Carnegie  to  give 
you  one)  ; you  have  given  great  thought  and 
care  to  the  selection  of  its  furniture  and  pic- 
tures and  all  the  interior  decorations ; you 
have  selected  most  carefully  its  books.  And 
is  all  this  to  count  for  nothing?  Is  your 
beautiful  building  to  be  only  a central  office 
from  which  to  send  out  small  collections  to 
various  points  in  the  town  ? Are  the  people 
to  have  no  benefit  from  the  entire  collection 
of  books,  but  be  forced  to  depend  on  your 
selection  for  them? 

I have  often  heard  librarians  of  small  libra- 
ries try  to  excuse  themselves  for  not  having 
deposit  stations  and  various  other  outside  ac- 
tivities, seeming  to  think  that  they  were  being 
unfavorably  criticised  as  not  doing  broad  and 
progressive  work.  My  own  feeling  is  that  this 
state  of  things  .should  be  reversed,  and  that 
the  deposit  station  in  a small  town  needs  an 
apology.  There  should  be  no  station  estab- 
lished without  a good  and  sufficient  reason  for 
it.  If  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  reach  the 
people  in  a certain  district  from  the  library 
itself,  then  by  all  means  have  a deposit  sta- 
tion. But  unless  there  is  such  excuse  for  it, 
the  establishment  of  a station  seems  a con- 
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fession  of  weakness  and  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  librarian  to  make  her  library  the  center 
of  attraction  which  it  should  be. 

Moreover  the  establishment  of  deposit  sta- 
tions not  only  fails  to  do  the  best  thing  for 
the  people  whom  it  serves,  but  it  weakens  and 
hurts  the  service  you  render  to  others.  A 
large  library,  with  the  funds  at  its  disposal, 
can  afford  to  duplicate  its  books,  some  of  them 
a great  many  times.  This  is  impossible  for 
the  small  library;  and  consequently  if  several 
stations  are  kept  well  supplied,  the  central  col- 
lection of  books  becomes  so  depleted  that  it 
ceases  to  be  the  source  of  attraction  it  ought 
to  be,  and  thus  actual  harm  is  wrought. 

For  the  maintenance  of  Sunday-school  li- 
braries by  the  small  library  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  excuse  whatever.  Strict  impartiality 
shonn  to  all  sects  demands  that  if  a Sunday- 
school  library  is  sent  to  the  church  of  one 
denomination,  other  denominations  must  be 
equally  favored.  As  the  smallest  town  is 
likely  to  have  four  or  five  denominations  rep- 
resented, that  means  that  200  and  more  of 
your  best  books  are  taken  off  from  your 
shelves  where  they  might  be  reached  by  every 
one  every  day  in  the  week,  and  put  in  a place 
wFere  they  are  accessible  to  a limited  number 
of  people  and  that  on  but  one  day  in  the 
v/eek. 

A good  general  principle  on  -which  to  base 
outside  extension  work  is  this  — any  method 
which  gives  better  service  to  the  people  than 
can  be  given  at  the  library. 

Under  this  rule  would  come  the  work  with 
schools.  Every  teacher  knows  the  children  in 
her  room  individually  as  the  librarian,  or  even 
the  children’s  librarian,  never  can;  and  so 
through  the  teacher  there  is  a better  chance 
of  each  child’s  getting  the  right  book  at  the 
right  time.  Therefore  the  sending  of  small 
collections  of  books  to  school  rooms  for  dis- 
tribution by  the  teachers  seems  a perfectly 
legitimate  outside  agency  for  even  the  small- 
est library. 

In  towns  large  enough  to  support  a paid  fire 
department,  a shelf  of  books  sent  to  each  sta- 
tion will  give  pleasure  to  the  men  who  are 
tied  down  to  hours  of  forced  inactivity  with 
very  little  to  relieve  the  tedium. 

In  every  town,  also,  there  are  individuals 
who  cannot  be  served  directly  at  the  library  — 


invalids,  farmers,  etc.  For  them  some  method 
of  delivery  is  necessary  — a house  to  house 
delivery  for  those  in  town,  and  perhaps  some 
arrangement  with  merchants  or  milkmen  for 
sending  out  books  on  their  wagons  to  those 
in  the  country.  These  isolated  cases  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule,  and  do  not  make  any 
great  demand  on  the  time  of  the  librarian. 

But  the  time  and  energy  expended  in  the- 
manipulation  of  a number  of  deposit  stations 
in  selecting  the  books,  managing  the  ex- 
changes, visiting,  checking  up,  taking  statis- 
tics, etc.,  if  put  into  devising  ways  and  means 
of  attracting  people  to  the  library  would  work 
very  surprising  results ; and  when  once  a li- 
brarian is  filled  with  the  purpose  of  drawing 
people  to  the  library  she  will  find  her  mind 
fairly  swamped  with  ideas  as  to  the  means- 
by  which  to  accomplish  it.  Talks  by  towns- 
people on  subjects  of  general  interest,  ex- 
hibits of  various  kinds  (especially  exhibits  of 
the  art  work  and  manual  training  work  done 
in  the  public  schools,  which  will  attract  pa- 
rents from  all  over  the  town),  continual  ar- 
ticles and  notices  in  the  newspapers,  book 
lists,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  well-known  methods 
used  to  bring  people  to  the  librarjc 

Every  individual  librarian  must  work  out 
her  own  methods  to  suit  the  peculiar  nature 
and  needs  of  her  town.  But  whatever  is  un- 
dertaken, do  not  be  afraid  to  abandon  it  if  it 
prove  unsuccessful.  Many  librarians,  especial- 
ly those  in  charge  of  small  libraries,  seem  to 
feel  it  a necessity  to  adopt  the  methods  of 
other  libraries  and  stick  to  them  even  when 
they  do  not  work  successfully,  seeming  to- 
feel  that  the  fault  must  lie  with  themselves 
and  that  an  abandonment  of  the  schemes 
would  amount  to  an  acknowledgment  of  fail- 
ure. This  may  be  true;  but  in  all  probability 
the  plan  is  one  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  situa- 
tion and  cannot  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
succeed. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  our  topic,  the 
inside  aids,  the  first  thing  to  be  accomplished 
is  the  doing  away  with  all  unnecessary  red 
tape.  Having  attracted  people  to  the  library, 
it  should  be  the  aim  to  throw  it  open  to  them 
as  freely  as  possible.  Have  as  slight  a system 
of  registration  as  you  can  get  along  with,  do- 
ing away  entirely  with  guarantors.  Set  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  non-fiction  books- 
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drawn  at  a time,  and  if  your  collection  of  fic- 
tion warrants  it  do  not  limit  that  either.  Al- 
low readers  to  renew  a non-fiction  book  as 
often  as  desired,  unless  another  reader  asks 
for  the  same  book;  and  allow'  them  to  return 
a book  on  the  same  day  that  they  draw  it,  if 
they  so  desire.  In  fact,  do  away  with  every 
possible  rule,  only  retaining  those  that  serve  to 
protect  the  general  public  from  the  individual. 

Above  all,  see  that  your  rules  mete  out  ab- 
solutely impartial  service  to  all  readers  alike. 
The  public  library  can  be  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. Do  away  with  reserve  postals,  except 
for  books  of  non-fiction  wanted  foi'  some  par- 
ticular purpose.  The  reserve  postal  system 
gives  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  person  who 
can  afford  to  pay.  Do  not  advertise  the  time 
when  new  books  are  to  go  into  circulation. 
This  differentiates  in  favor  of  the  few  who 
may  be  at  leisure  to  come  to  the  library  at 
that  hour.  Put  the  new  books  out  without 
saying  anything  about  it,  and  have  a list  of 
them  in  the  paper  shortly  afterward.  This 
gives  all  people  alike  a fair  chance  at  them. 

The  extension  of  influence  within  the  li- 
brary must  be  by  subtler  means  than  those 
used  without.  It  is  comparatively  simple  to 
attract  people  to  the  building,  and  it  is  easy 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  will 
throw  things  open  to  them  freely ; but  to  hold 
them,  to  interest  them,  to  please  them  — that 
is  the  hard  thing  and  the  thing  that  counts. 
For,  after  all,  to  accomplish  in  library  work, 
one  must  give  pleasure. 

Of  late  years  the  educational  side  of  library 
W'ork  has  been  pushed  forward  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  other  sides  are  in  danger  of  be- 
ing forgotten.  Not  that  I w'ould  decry  the 
value  of  a library  as  an  educational  factor. 
We  must  have  books  in  our  libraries  that 
serve  as  tools  for  teachers  and  tradespeople. 
But  that  is  not  the  main  thing.  The  great 
thing  is  to  open  to  as  many  people  as  possible 
the  delights  that  may  come  from  the  reading 
of  the  great  books  of  the  world. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  a high  fiction  per- 
centage. If  yon  can  get  people  to  enjoy  the 
best  fiction  you  are  doing  a big  thing  for  them. 
See  that  your  fiction  is  carefully  selected,  and 
then  do  not  be  afraid  to  have  people  read  it. 
Never  recommend  a book  because  of  its  lit- 
erary merit  or  its  educational  value,  but  sim- 


ply and  solely  for  its  pow'er  to  bring  pleasure 
to  the  person  concerned.  The  average  person 
resents  being  “improved.”  And  v/hile  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  librarian  to  lead  to  higher 
things  continually,  yet  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  leading  must  be  done  through 
the  medium  of  enjoyment.  A book  read  for 
the  sake  of  improvement  or  because  one  feels 
that  it  is  a book  one  ought  to  read,  fails  to 
accomplish  much  for  the  inner  soul ; the  same 
book  read  from  cover  to  cover  -with  absorp- 
tion and  keen  delight  cannot  help  but  arouse 
and  stimulate. 

This  then  should  be  the  heart  purpose  of 
every  librarian  — to  bring  to  people  the  keen 
enjoyment  of  great  books. 

This  kind  of  extension  work  does  not  get 
into  an  annual  report.  It  does  not  show  in 
your  circulation  statistics.  When  you  have 
led  a girl  whose  delight  was  in  the  stories  of 
Castle  or  King  or  Hawkins  to  really  enjoy  the 
novels  of  Hugo  and  Eliot,  and  perhaps  even 
Meredith  and  Balzac,  you  have  probably  low- 
ered your  statistics  of  circulation  two-thirds, 
so  far  as  that  particular  girl  is  concerned,  but 
your  heart  may  justly  rejoice  over  that  de- 
crease. 

If  a librarian  can  do  this  — if  she  can  make 
her  library  so  attractive  that  all  classes  are 
drawn  toward  it  in  a perfectly  natural  way 
as  the  center  of  the  city  life,  if  she  can  give  it 
an  atmosphere  of  open-hearted  and  courteous 
welcome,  if  she  can  make  the  people  feel  that 
it  is  their  individual  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
that  she  is  working  for,  she  is  doing  the  larg- 
est and  truest  and  best  kind  of  extension 
work.  And  this  is  within  the  province  of  the 
smallest  library. 

Miss  McLoney  : The  point  suggested  by 
this  paper,  intimating  that  the  taking  of  books 
from  the  central  library  for  deposit  stations 
in  home  libraries  or  other  outside  work,  is  a 
weakening  of  the  work  of  the  main  library,  is 
really  a vital  point.  It  is  a point  which  is 
very  apt  to  be  insisted  upon  by  trustees  when 
any  extension  work  of  the  sort  is  suggested 
by  the  librarian.  But  there  are  ways  of  ob- 
viating, to  a very  considerable  extent,  the 
difficulty  which  arises  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
I come,  as  you  know,  from  a city  in  the 
Middle  West  in  which  about  80,000  people  are 
scattered  over  an  area  of  54  square  miles.  It 
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is  absolutely  impossible  for  all  the  people  of 
that  city  to  use  the  main  library,  and  the  book 
fund  and  the  general  maintenance  fund  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  establish  branch  libra- 
ries, with  the  exception  of  one  small  branch 
which  is  open  one  day  each  week.  We  have 
recently,  however,  tried  the  experiment  of  es- 
tablishing two  deposit  stations  in  opposite 
parts  of  the  city.  One  afternoon  in  each  week 
we  send  out  from  100  to  150  volumes,  and 
during  the  few  weeks  that  we  have  been  try- 
ing this  experiment  the  average  issue  of  books 
during  the  four  hours  that  the  deposit  stations 
are  open  has  been  over  one  hundred  volumes. 
Of  course,  we  cannot  leave  the  returned  books 
there,  because  we  must  have  them  for  use  in 
the  main  library.  So  before  the  attendant 
leaves  the  station  in  the  evening  she  repacks 
the  books  that  have  not  been  issued  and  those 
that  have  been  returned,  and  they  are  brought 
back  the  next  day,  so  that  really  they  do  not 
interfere  at  all  with  the  resources  of  the  m.ain 
library.  Of  course  this  must  necessarily  refer 
only  to  the  circulation  of  the  general  books. 
If  any  one  wishes  to  do  research  work  they 
must  come  to  the  main  library.  But  we  have 
found  this  plan  so  far  ver}'  satisfactory. 

I would  like  to  speak  also  of  the  question 
of  reserve  postal  cards.  In  my  judgment 
there  is  nothing  else  that  is  such  a conve- 
nience to  people  in  a city  where  there  are  no 
branch  libraries  as  reserve  postal  cards.  In 
many  cases  the  payment  of  one  penny  for  the 
postal  card  will  save  the  cost  of  carfare,  and 
people  who  want  some  definite  thing  are  saved 
a fruitless  errand  to  the  main  library,  which 
sometimes  must  be  repeated  week  after  week 
or  month  after  month  until  the  discourage- 
ment becomes  so  great  that  the  matter  is 
given  up  entirely,  and  the  patron  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  use  the  library  if  he  had 
known  he  would  find  the  specific  book  that 
was  wanted  will  cease  to  come.  Also  it 
seems  to  me  entirely  illogical  to  restrict  the 
use  of  these  reserve  postal  cards  to  non-fiction 
books.  As  librarians,  no  matter  what  our 
opinion  of  the  value  of  such  reading  may  be, 
we  cannot  help  knowing  that  50  per  cent,  of 
the  reading  at  the  average  public  library  is 
adult  fiction.  And  I see  no  reason  why  the 
fiction  reader,  to  whom  we  concede  the  right 
to  have  his  fiction,  should  not  also  have  the 


right  to  secure  the  book  that  he  may  want 
just  as  easily  as  any  non-fiction  book. 

Miss  Frances  L.  Rathbone:  Of  course  we 
all  believe  that  the  person  who  goes  to  the 
main  library  reaps  a great  advantage  over  the 
person  who  draws  from  the  deposit  station  or 
through  any  other  means.  But  often  in  a 
comparatively  small  town  there  are  sections 
of  the  city  that  do  not  use  the  library  simply 
because  it  is  inconvenient,  and  to  cultivate  the 
reading  habit  and  develop  the  library  habit  it 
seems  to  me  that,  to  begin  with  at  least,  books 
must  be  brought  near  to  the  people  in  these 
sections,  and  if  that  can  be  done  through  de- 
posit stations  in  the  drug  stores,  or  through 
the  schools,  or  through  a factory,  or  through 
travelling  libraries,  or  through  the  Sunday 
schools,  it  is  a good  thing.  If  later  on  it  can 
be  given  up,  very  well ; or  if  it  proves  a fail- 
ure stop  it.  But  many  even  of  the  smaller 
towns  need  to  arouse  an  interest  right  in  a 
given  locality. 

The  Chairman  : Will  you  pardon  the  chair 
saying  a word  here,  because  this  part  of 
the  program  is  the  nearest  to  my  own  heart? 
After  an  experience  in  deposit  station  and 
branch  and  school  work,  in  the  smallest  libra- 
ry I know  in  the  country  doing  this  work,  I 
should  like  to  say  just  a word,  or  ask  a few 
questions.  When  you  go  home  to  the  libra- 
ries of  the  sizes  we  are  discusising  this  even- 
ing, I wish  you  would  go  over  your  fiction 
shelves  and  look  at  the  cards  in  the  books  and 
notice  when  the  books  have  gone  out  last,  and 
if  they  have  not  been  out  in  a reasonable  time 
I wish  you  would  take  them  off  your  shelves. 
Why  do  3'ou  leave  those  books  on  the  shelves? 
If  you  have  open  shelves,  and  I suppose  most 
of  you  do,  why  should  your  assistants  put  up 
those  books  day  after  day?  There  are  people 
on  the  outskirts  of  your  town,  far  away  from 
the  library,  who  have  never  read  these  books 
— some  of  them  the  best  books  in  the  library. 
Aren’t  theie  people  lying  in  your  jails  month 
after  month  with  nothing  to  read?  If  they 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  go  to  a box  of  old 
books  or  to  get  some  newspapers  that  have 
been  clipped  they  will  grasp  at  them  eagerly. 
Have  you  a pest  house,  some  place  in  your 
town  perhaps  off  across  the  river  where  some- 
body has  been  lying  for  a week  or  two,  the 
time  so  monotonous,  and  vvith  nothing  to 
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read?  Have  you  factories  off  in  some  part 
of  the  town,  packing  houses  or  the  like,  where 
the  men  work  from  morning  till  night,  and 
when  they  hear  of  the  public  library  only  ask, 
“How  much  does  it  cost  to  use  it?”  You 
never  in  the  world  could  get  those  people 
started  to  come  to  the  beautiful  library  build- 
ing in  the  center  of  the  town ; you  must  take 
the  books  to  them.  Indeed,  I wish  that  in- 
stead of  putting  $50,000  into  our  one  beautiful 
library  building,  we  might  have  one  central 
building,  not  costing  so  much,  but  where  ad- 
ministrative work  and  the  technical  work  with 
the  books  could  be  done,  and  then  might  have 
saved  five  or  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  each  of  three  or  four  little  buildings,  put 
around  in  geographical  distribution  through 
the  town,  where  the  people  might  come,  near 
their  homes,  when  they  are  tired,  after  their 
day’s  work,  and  get  their  books.  I like  the 
schoolhouse  idea.  Our  towns  are  full  of 
them.  Every  little  distance  around  a town  is 
dotted  with  a schoolhouse.  Why  couldn’t  it 
be  so  with  the  library? 

Miss  Linda  M.  Clatworthy  read  a paper 
on 

REFERENCE  WORK  * 

Our  seer  and  prophet,  Mr.  Dewey,  has 
defined  reference  work  in  its  most  modern 
conception,  as  J^stematic  aid  to  readers,” 
and  further  illumines  the  way  by  saying  that 
“the  rapid  development  of  reference  work 
comes  from  recognition  of  the  library  as  an 
educational  force.”  I might  add  that,  in  the 
smaller  libraries  especially,  only  by  further 
developing  and  reporting  on  our  reference 
work,  will  the  library’s  definite  place  as  part 
of  the  educational  system  be  fully  established 
and  recognized  in  the  community. 

In  scanning  the  statistics  and  other  records 
in  many  recent  library  reports  I have  found 
very  meagre  and  inadequate  report  of  this 
reference  or  educational  work  of  the  library. 
Though  the  educational  work  is  surely  going 
on  in  all  libraries,  yet  the  old  definition  of 
“hall  use”  still  confines  very  many  in  their 
report  to  mere  statistics  of  volumes  handled. 
Statistics  at  their  best  tell  only  part  of  the 
tale,  and  they  seem  especially  meagre  in  re- 
porting on  reference  work. 

^Condensed. 


As  my  definition  of  reference  work  I would 
take  “systematic  aid  to  students  of  the  com- 
munity,” and  let  the  words  “systematic  aid” 
be  my  text,  for  I believe  it  needs  emphasizing. 

For  systematic  aid  to  students  the  re- 
sources of  the  library  are  the  first  considera- 
tion. They  are  its  entire  book  collection, 
which  in  a small  library  can  be  open  to  the 
public,  with  all  the  auxiliaries  of  pictures, 
maps,  stereopticon,  lecture  hall  and  museum. 
Effective  reference  work  in  the  popular  li- 
brary is  built  directly  on  the  foundation  w-ork 
of  the  classifier  and  cataloger.  It  is  not  good 
economy  to  put  money  into  the  reference  as- 
sistant first  and  neglect  the  organization  of 
the  library’s  reference  material. 

The  second  essential  to  systematic  aid  is  to 
know  the  students  of  the  community  and  to 
study  their  needs  in  order  that  we  may  know 
how  best  to  serve  them  in  books  and  in 
method. 

There  are  some  classes  of  students  com- 
mon to  all  in  small  or  large  communities, 
and  these  are  our  reference  patrons,  our  field 
for  systematic  reference  work.  First,  there 
are  the  schools  (teachers  and  pupils),  in- 
cluding those  in  grade  schools,  and  high 
schools,  sometimes  normal  school  or  business 
colleges,  technical  or  industrial  school  or 
even  a college  or  university.  Then  there  are 
the  study  clubs,  including  high  school  soci- 
eties, debating  clubs  and  woman’s  literary, 
musical  and  art  clubs.  Then  there  are  the 
church  people,  the  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
Bible  students,  the  leaders  of  meetings  who 
need  illumination  on  Biblical  and  ethical 
topics ; the  ministers,  who  as  intellectual  .and 
moral  leaders  in  the  community  need  access 
to  the  best  thought  of  the  time  on  religious 
and  social  questions,  as  w'ell  as  definite  criti- 
cism and  expository  material  on  the  Bible. 
There  are  other  professional  men  and 
wlomen,  as  the  doctors  and  lawyers,  for 
whom  there  are  often  provided  subscription 
libraries  in  the  community  apart  from,  or  as 
a department  of,  the  public  library ; farmers 
and  industrial  workers,  mechanics,  and  skilled 
workmen  of  all  kinds  for  whom,  as  a class, 
the  possibilities  of  books  for  help  in  their 
trade  has  been  of  comparatively  recent  ac- 
ceptance. 

The  text-books  of  the  correspondence 
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schools  and  other  manuals  for  the  skilled  la- 
borers in  the  various  trades  are  now  avail- 
able to  the  library,  and  the  library  can  offer 
considerable  help  to  the  working  men  of  the 
community,  encouraging  them  to  do  better 
work  and  to  advance  in  their  trades. 

Inventors,  designers  and  draftsmen,  civil 
and  mechanical  engineers,  chemists  and  archi- 
tects are  a more  select  class  in  each  industrial 
community,  who  are  often  trained  in  the  tech- 
nical schools.  Their  material  is  in  the  more 
advanced  technical  and  scientific  books  and 
periodicals,  by  means  of  which  they  keep 
abreast  of  the  new  developments  in  their 
specialties  or  get  the  information  about  re- 
lated arts  and  sciences,  which  is  so  neces- 
sary even  in  specialist’s  work. 

These  are  the  leading  classes  of  students 
which  can  be  considered  and  planned  for  as 
a whole  in  probably  each  library  community. 

Those  who  want  a definite  bit  of  informa- 
tion and  want  it  quickly  and  directly,  may  he 
turned  over  at  once  to  the  information  desk, 
which  is  located  at  the  loan  desk  or  in  the 
reference  room.  Here  digests  of  the  latest 
and  best  information  in  all  lines  of  thought 
and  activity  are  to  be  found  and  the  informa- 
tion clerk  gives  quick  service,  with  no  ma- 
chinery visible  to  the  questioner. 

But,  as  knowledge  alone  is  not  all  of  edu- 
cation, so  the  information  bureau  of  the 
library  does  not  do  its  reference  work  and 
does  not  entitle  it  to  rank  as  an  educational 
institution. 

We  want’ to  encourage  the  casual  questioner 
to  use  us  more.  From  the  ranks  of  the 
casual  questioner  are  to  be  attracted  the 
students,  we  hope.  By  systematizing  the  ref- 
erence work  for  the  regular  students,  we 
should  be  freed  to  devote  more  attention  to 
the  casual  user  and  attract  him  to  more  con- 
tinuous interest  and  deeper  study.  Some  of 
us  have  not  gotten  this  far  in  our  reference 
work.  Some  of  us  still  have  our  signs  out 
and  need  to  advertise  to  make  the  library  the 
center  for  schools  and  clubs.  But  I think 
many  of  our  libraries,  particularly  those  in 
the  more  settled  East,  are  old  enough  by  this 
time  to  have  many  steady  students.  I query 
how  best  to  serve  these  in  method,  both  for 
their  own  intellectual  growth  and  for  the 


freeing  of  our  time  for  the  beginners.  Two 
methods  appear:  i.  To  induce  more  self- 
help  in  the  library  on  the  part  of  the  advanced 
students  and  those  who  should  cultivate  effi- 
ciency and  discrimination  in  the  use  of  books 
as  well  as  read  the  books  themselves;  2.  To 
seek  more  co-operation  at  the  right  point 
with  schools,  program  committees  and  lead- 
ers, at  the  source  of  the  reference  calls,  so 
that  we  may  be  better  prepared  in  advance 
for  them  and  serve  them  more  effectively. 

Self-help  in  the  library  is  of  course  de- 
pendent on  access  to  shelves,  classification, 
catalog,  and  plenty  of  printed  guides  and  ex- 
planations. With  the  schools  and  many  in- 
dividual students  it  can  go  much  deeper. 
Self-help  in  the  selection  of  reference  material 
in  debate,  for  instance  in  critical  selection  of 
authorities  and  sources,  in  sorting  and 
weighing  evidence  from  the  mass  of  pub- 
lished material,  is  of  as  much  value  to  the 
student  as  the  writing  of  the  expression  of 
his  own  opinion,  which  results  from  this  pre- 
liminary work.  The  very  contradiction  of 
two  authorities  forces  some  thought  and  se- 
lective judgment  on  the  part  of  the  inquirer. 
There  are  educative  results  just  in  going  to 
the  shelves  ■ and  looking  over  all  the  books 
gathered  under  the  trust  or  labor  pro|3lem  or 
current  philosophy. 

Training  in  the  use  of  books  and  the 
library  has  begun  in  our  schools  from  the 
university  down.  Definite  instruction  is  al; 
ready  offered  in  some  schools.  Just  how  this 
instruction  is  to  come  without  loading  for 
a considerable  time  another  extra  burden 
upon  the  already  overtaxed  librarian  is  a 
question.  My  own  experience  and  feeling  is 
that  with  the  public  schools,  our  only  duty 
lies  in  teaching  the  principals  and  teachers 
and  leaving  it  to  them  to  apply  the  instruction 
at  the  right  time  in  their  school  work. 

Courses  to  the  teachers  would  differ  in 
each  library,  being  dependent  on  local  con- 
ditions. Much  excellent  work  is  being  done 
in  this  line.  I can  refer  libraries  interested  to 
the  very  suggestive  pamphlet  just  issued  by 
the  National  Educational  Association  com- 
mittee on  “Instruction  in  library  administra- 
tion in  normal  schools.’’ 

The  other  method  which  may  be  taken  to 
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systematize  reference  work  is  to  seek  co- 
operation at  the  right  point  with  schools,  pro- 
gram committees  and  leaders  at  the  source 
of  the  reference  calls.  One  library  reports 
that  letters  are  sent  to  the  clubs  in  the  sum- 
mer asking  them  to  file  a copy  of  their 
program.  Another  library  states  with  grate- 
ful appreciation  that  some  clubs  have  sent  to 
the  library  an  outline  of  their  program.  Why 
do  not  all  the  clubs  and  study  classes,  which 
expect  to  find  their  reference  material  at  the 
library  send  as  a matter  of  course  to  the 
library  several  copies  of  their  program  ? The 
librarian  should  be  in  the  closest  touch  with 
the  program  committees  from  the  beginning. 
Invite  the  program  committees  to  meet  at  the 
■library,  lay  out  a few  general  books  for  them 
to  use  in  planning  the  program  and  introduce 
the  leaders  to  catalogs,  reference  books  and 
bibliographies  after  the  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram are  assigned. 

The  preparation  of  lengthy  reference  lists 
for  club  women  and  separate  indexes  to  ref- 
■erence  material  should  be  unnecessary.  It 
is  time  better  put  into  the  catalog  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  all  the  time. 

If  reserves  are  kept  for  the  high  school 
students,  why  should  not  the  librarian  have 
conferences  with  the  high  school  teachers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  know  just 
what  calls  are  coming  so  as  not  to  conflict 
with  other  students. 

If  all  the  church  missionary  societies  are 
studying  Africa  this  winter,  the  library  may 
buy  up  the  long  list  of  books  recommended, 
sending  the  ministers  a list  of  them,  and  let 
it  be  known  that  they  are  on  a reserve  shelf 
in  a room  where  they  may  serve  the  most 
people  quickly.  When  all  the  Sunday  schools 
pursuing  the  international  system  of  lessons 
are  studying  the  life  of  Christ  it  helps  to 
be  sure  that  the  librar)'  has  good  reference 
material,  such  as  commentaries  and  lives  of 
Christ,  and  to  let  the  superintendents  know 
the  names  and  location  of  these  to  give  to 
their  teachers. 

So,  this  preparedness  can  be  assured  in 
place  after  place,  as  study  centers  which  will 
stimulate  interest  in  a special  subject  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  librarian. 

As  for  the  industrial  worker,  he  comes  by 


himself  on  his  own  account,  but  the  librarian 
can  know  the  industries  and  trades  repre- 
sented in  her  community  and  be  in  a meas- 
ure prepared  for  him  in  book  buying,  shelf 
arrangement  and  cataloging. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  men  are 
naturally  independent  in  the  library.  They 
have  definite  wants  and  if  the  book  is  in  they 
can  usually  find  it.  A man  goes  to  the  cata- 
log naturally  as  he  does  to  his  business  files, 
and  scorns  to  ask  questions  until  he  has 
exhausted  his  own  power  of  search  with  the 
tools  the  library  has  provided. 

To  summarize,  if  we  consider  reference 
work  as  systematic  aid  to  students,  for  which 
the  whole  resources  of  the  library  are  to  be 
made  available,  with  the  librarian  as  guide 
and  helper,  not  a mere  encyclopedia  in  her  own 
right ; if  we  consider  catalog  and  classification 
the  foundation  of  reference  work;  if  we  teach 
the  use  of  the  library  on  every  occasion;  if 
we  seek  to  co-operate  with  the  student  classes 
of  the  community;  we  will  bring  about  ef- 
fective reference  service. 

Miss  Beatrice  Winser  read  a paper  on 

METHODS  OF  SIMPLIFYING  ROUTINE  WORK 

After  many  weary  3'ears  most  of  us  are 
agreed  that  it  makes  very  little  difference 
whether  or  no  the  different  parts  of  the  im- 
print are  separated  by  one  centimetre  of 
space  or  by  two,  whether  we  capitalize  North 
American  Indian  or  write  it  with  a small  “i.” 
We  are  occupied  with  weightier  matters  and 
our  problems  to-day  are  how  to  get  as  many 
people  as  possible  to  use  libraries  and  how 
to  deliver  books  into  their  hands  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

Some  of  the  methods  noted  have  been  used, 
perhaps,  by  many,  others  may  be  new,  and 
still  others  just  as  useful  may  suggest  them- 
selves. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  I have  listed 
under  the  several  departments  of  a library’s 
activities  a few  of  the  changes  in  routine 
work  which  I am  presenting  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Order  department 

Have  order  slips  padded,  every  third  sheet 
being  good  manila  paper;  use  two  sheets  of 
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carbon  paper  and  get  three  impressions  of 
your  order,  one  for  use  in  library,  one  to 
send  to  the  agent,  and  one  with  which  to 
order  Library  of  Congress  cards.  This  is 
a great  time  saver. 

By  the  old  method  the  order  clerk  alpha- 
bets once  a month  order  cards  for  typewriter, 
sometimes  in  two  or  three  alphabets,  if  the 
library  has  more  than  one  agent.  The  type- 
writer must  write  the  orders  in  duplicate, 
lists  and  order  cards  must  then  be  compared 
by  order  clerk  before  sending,  and  then  re- 
alphabeted  for  filing  in  one  alphabet.  This 
consumes  much  time,  and  the  typewriter  is 
sometimes  not  available.  By  the  new 
method  the  work  is  all  done  by  order  clerk, 
order  cards  are  kept  at  library  and  alpha- 
beted  once,  duplicate  being  sent  to  agents  al- 
phabeted  or  not,  as  seems  best.  Duplicates 
sent  to  Library  of  Congress  must  be  alpha- 
beted. 

Cataloging  department 

Do  not  use  Cutter  numbers  for  fiction.  It 
saves  assigning  of  numbers  for  shelf  listing. 
Give  up  the  accession  book.  This  saves  more 
than  half  time  of  one  person.  Order  clerk, 
when  checking  books  from  bill,  should  stamp 
accession  number  on  first  page  after  title 
page  and  write  date  of  bill  after  it  in  abbre- 
viated form,  thus,  199,999  (3/06)  100  S. 

Keep  record  of  accessions  in  blank  book, 
print  if  desired  or  written.  Give  month  and 
date  and  class  number,  making  proper  entries 
under  each.  Then  separate  gifts,  pamphlets, 
periodicals  and  books  bought. 

Write  on  shelf  list  card  in  addition  to  reg- 
ulation items,  author,  title,  accession  number, 
volume  number,  copy  number,  the  cost  of 
book  and  the  date. 

Under  the  old  method,  if  a book  is  lost  the 
shelf  lister  turns  to  the  class  number  in  the 
shelf  list  and  notes  the  accession  number, 
then  the  accession  book  is  consulted  and  the 
price  obtained.  Under  the  new  method 
the  shelf  lister  turns  to  the  shelf  list  and 
finds  price  for  every  copy  of  the  book  in  the 
library. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  many  argu- 
ments for  and  against  novel  reading.  It  is  a 
crime  for  a public  library  to  purvey  ephem- 


eral novels,  says  one;  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
public  library  to  provide  recreative  reading 
for  the  tired  laboring  man  and  the  weary 
brain  worker,  says  another.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  spend  the  public  money  for 
trashy  novels,  says  a third;  and  the  fourth 
retorts,  it  is  the  public  money  and  why  should 
not  the  public  have  the  books  they  want? 
We  go  on  our  way  and  buy  as  wisely  as  we 
may,  satisfying  as  many  as  we  can.  If  you 
ask  what  this  has  to  do  with  my  subject,  I 
hasten  to  say  that  in  Newark  we  have  de- 
vised for  ourselves  a system  whereby  every 
novel  bought  is  on  trial  for  one  year  and  is 
then  added  or  not  as  seems  best. 

The  plan  is  simple.  Mark  the  book  pocket 
of  each  novel  with  the  month  and  year  when 
it  is  to  be  returned  to  the  cataloging  depart- 
ment. The  book  pocket  of  a book  placed  in 
circulation  in  June,  1906,  is  marked  “June, 
1907”  and  returns  to  the  department  at  that 
time.  It  is  then  passed  upon,  and  if  deemed 
worth  adding  to  the  library’s  collection,  re- 
ceives a new  pocket  not  dated  and  is  returned 
to  the  shelves. 

A book  not  thought  worth  adding  is 
stamped  “W”  on  the  pocket  and  the  book  slip 
and  returned  to  the  shelves  where  it  circu- 
lates until  it  wears  out.  At  the  same  time  the 
shelf  list  is  also  stamped  with  a “W,”  which 
means  that  the  book  is  not  to  be  replaced 
when  it  wears  out.  This  saves  much  time  and 
thought  when  making  replacements,  as  a book 
marked  “W”  is  not  considered  at  all. 

As  soon  as  all  the  copies  of  a book  marked' 
“W”  are  worn  out,  the  shelf  list  card  is  re- 
moved from  the  shelf  list  and  the  cards  are 
taken  out  of  the  catalog.  The  shelf  list  card 
is  saved  so  that  that  book  may  be  given  an- 
other chance  for  consideration  whenever  the 
‘“1000  best  novel”  list  is  revised  and  for  the 
sake  of  knowing  that  such  and  such  a title 
was  once  in  the  library. 

Buy  all  catalog  cards,  if  possible,  from  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Don’t  allow  yourself  to 
be  misled  by  those  who  counsel  against  them 
because  the  fulness  of  imprint,  etc.,  is  con- 
fusing to  the  public.  Cross  off  everything 
that  confuses  you  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
the  public,  whose  intelligence  we  are  inclined 
to  underestimate,  will  derive  as  much  com- 
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fort  from  the  catalog  as  you  do.  We  have 
heard  for  years  of  the  wastefulness  of  effort 
and  money  in  the  duplication  in  hundreds  of 
libraries  of  work  common  to  all.  A central 
bureau  where  this  work  might  be  done  eco- 
nomically and  well  has  long  been  advocated, 
and  now  the  Library  of  Congress  is  able  to 
undertake  one  of  the  most  vexing  and  trou- 
blesome features  of  our  work  by  supplying 
us  with  the  cards  for  nearly  all  the  books 
we  buy. 

Use  imlprint  only  on  author  cards.  I 
would  advise  adding  volume  and  date  on 
subject  and  title  card's  merely  for  conven- 
ience. This,  however,  is  not  essential  at  all. 
Don’t  write  accession  number  on  author 
cards;  it  is  never  needed.  The  shelf  list  is 
sufficient. 

Don’t  use  red  ink  for  subject  headings. 
It  wastes  time  both  in  writing  cards  by  hand 
or  by  typewriter,  and  affects  the  eye  unpleas- 
antly. It  means  nothing  to  the  public  unless 
told  that  it  does ; and  if  the  staff  needs  it  to 
distinguish  the  subject  from  the  title,  you 
should  get  a new  staff. 

Delivery  department 

Change  time  limit  on  all  books  except 
seven-day  books  to  one  month  instead  of  two 
weeks.  This  means  fewer  overdue  books; 
effects  saving  in  fine  postals  for  which  no 
charges  are  made;  saves  renewal  postals, 
and  practically  saves  one  half  time  of  one 
person  in  sending  both  fine  and  renewal 
postals.  The  month  limit  pleases  the  public 
immensely,  and  although  the  loss  in  statistics 
may  affect  some  libraries,  the  gain  to  the 
people  — who,  as  they  often  tell  us  in  Newark, 
can  now  really  read  a book  — ought  to  af- 
fect them  still  more.  If  librarians  have  a 
mission  it  is  not  gathering  statistics,  but 
making  the  library  useful.  In  Newark  we 
found,  as  we  expected,  that  when  this  time 
limit  change  was  made  our  circulation  seem- 
ingly dropped  off,  but,  like  bread  upon  the 
waters,  it  “returned  after  many  days.”  For 
the  two  months  following  the  change  of  time 
limit  from  14  days  to  one  month,  the  circula- 
tion increased  3400.  The  next  month  it  de- 
creased 2000,  the  next  three  months  it  in- 
creased over  a thousand  each  month.  The 
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circulation  for  1905  was  511,284,  an  increase 
of  39,740  over  the  circulation  of  1904. 

Don’t  have  special  cards  for  teachers  or 
students  or  any  other  class,  but  let  every- 
body have  the  same  right.  Make  your  record 
directly  on  the  book  card  if  you  wish  to 
allow  any  one  to  keep  a book  beyond  the 
regular  period.  It  saves  much  time  not  to 
have  to  look  up  special  cards  or  to  make  spe- 
cial records  of  privileges  granted  to  certain 
people. 

A useful  time  saver  is  found  in  the  strip  of 
gummed  paper  known  as  the  Denison  election 
sticker.  Whenever  a borrower  moves  it  is 
necessary  to  erase  his  old  address  from  both 
application  and  registration  book.  By  pasting 
over  the  old  address  in  both  places  the  little 
gummed  strip  of  paper  on  which  is  written 
the  new  address,  you  may  save  time  and 
trouble. 

Don’t  keep  a book  in  which  to  enter  lost 
cards.  File  a pink  slip  in  front  of  the  borrow- 
er’s application,  write  on  it  the  borrower's 
name  and  number  with  the  item  “card  lost,” 
and  date  and  any  fine  due.  When  a new 
card  is  given,  look  up  application  to  get 
name  and  address  and  then  destroy  the 
pink  slip. 

Don’t  require  a guarantor  except  in  the 
case  of  minors.  Consider  as  responsible 
every  one  whose  name  appears  in  the  direct- 
ory. Trust  people  and  you  will  make  the 
library  more  popular.  If  a name  is  not  in 
the  directory  invite  the  person  to  wait  three 
days.  Then  send  a postal  which  says  “Your 
reader’s  card  is  now  ready  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  presenting  this  postal  at  the  li- 
brary.” This  makes  the  post  office  do  the 
work  which  in  many  libraries  is  done  by 
messengers.  If  the  postal  is  presented  it 
shows  that  person  lives  at  address  given  and 
that  is  all  we  wish  to  know  and  all  our  mes- 
senger discovers  for  us. 

Some  small  libraries  stamp  the  date  of  re- 
turn on  book  cards  as  well  as  on  the  borrow- 
er’s cards.  The  only  reason  for  doing  this 
is  that  the  librarian  may  know  how  long 
any  given  book  has  actually  been  out.  It 
takes  time  and  does  not  prove  that  the  book 
has  been  read. 

Adjourned. 
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ROUND  TABLE  meeting  for  those  in- 
terested in  proprietary  (shareholders’ 
and  subscription)  libraries  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Narragansett  Pier  Confer- 
ence, on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  July  5,  at 
the  Atlantic  House,  at  8.30  o’clock.  Charles 
K.  Bolton,  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum, 
presided  as  chairman. 

In  opening  the  meeting,  Mr.  Bolton  said ; 

In  these  days  of  public  libraries  the  pro- 
prietary library  is  an  ancient  force  for  culture 
amid  the  multitude  of  counter  currents  of 
present  educational  forces.  If  this  ancient 
force  is  to  continue  with  vitality  there  must 
be  some  individuality  of  aim,  some  differ- 
entiation of  purpose  which  shall  justify  it 
in  the  eyes  of  its  supporters. 

In  the  past  the  proprietary  library  has 
appealed  successfully  to  two  classes  of  the 
people  — to  those  in  new  or  sparsely  settled 
districts  where  a chosen  few  were  willing  to 
subscribe  money  for  books,  and  again  to  those 
in  cities  of  wealth  who,  with  public  libra- 
ries at  hand,  still  preferred  the  privacy  or 
other  advantages  of  a collection  of  books 
under  corporate  administration.  The  sparsely 
settled  districts  of  the  South  and  West  are 
rapidly  coming  under  the  sway  of  state  library 
laws.  But  are  the  literary  and  wealthy 
classes  of  our  cities  more  drawn  to  public 
libraries  to-day  than  they  were  twenty-five 
years  ago?  Mrs.  Stone’s  paper  this  evening 
will  no  doubt  discuss  the  point  with  dis- 
crimination. 

The  preference  for  the  proprietary  library 
is  rooted  in  traits  of  character  too  deep  to 
be  swept  lightly  aside.  It  rests  on  the  segre- 
gation of  people  of  like  tastes  — a stronger 
and  more  fundamental  force  than  the  love 
for  learning  itself  or  the  desire  to  educate  the 
people  to  safeguard  the  state;  therefore  the 
saying  that  “birds  of  a feather  flodk  to- 
gether.” The  prompting  to  organize  sons  and 
daughters  of  every  imaginable  parent  of  by- 
gone days  is  widespread;  and  it  is  as  much 
social  as  it  is  patriotic. 

The  proprietor  of  a library  which  is  owned 


largely  by  educated  people  feels  nearer  to  the 
officers  who  shape  its  policy  than  the  tax- 
payer does  to  his  trustee.  Therefore  he 
believes  that  he  comes  nearer  to  having  a 
part  in  shaping  its  course,  and  so  willingly 
pays  for  what  he  might  in  a large  measure 
obtain  at  the  public  institution  without  a 
fee. 

In  the  selection  of  books  for  our  public 
libraries  the  drift  to-day  is  undeniably  pater- 
nalistic. The  public  library,  through  trus- 
tees, librarian  and  staff,  is  a mentor,  some- 
times a persuasive  guide,  not  unfrequently  a 
benevolent  tyrant.  Most  of  us  do  not  oppose 
this  drift;  we  do  not  say  that  it  is  bad  for 
the  state.  But  it  gives  circulating  and  pro- 
prietary libraries  their  opportunity,  for  they 
exercise  greater  freedom  in  the  p,urchase  of 
fiction,  as  well  as  in  the  selection  of  works 
which  cannot  pass  rigid  censorship.  Whether 
these  advantages  are  after  all  real  and  worth 
while  Mr.  Swift  in  his  paper  will  no  doubt 
tell  us,  for  he  knows  the  library  movement 
as  a literary  man  in  a literary  city  knows  it, 
and  he  is  a library  worker  of  varied  experi- 
ence. 

Although  you  m.ay  not  grant  a larger  place 
in  the  future  to  proprietary  libraries,  you  will 
recognize,  I am  sure,  their  work  as  well  done 
in  the  past.  Many  of  the  best  known  names 
and  the  most  widely  adopted  devices  in  li- 
brary history  are  associated  with  social  and 
proprietary  libraries.  Of  this  Mr.  Fletcher, 
himself  a literary  index  to  their  history,  will 
treat  in  his  paper. 

W.  I.  Fletcher  read  a paper  on 

THE  PROPRIETARY  LIBRARY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY  MOVEMENT 

In  speaking  of  the  “proprietary  library” 
one  must  have  it  understood  what  is  meant 
by  the  term.  It  is  quite  common  to  speak  of 
“semi-public”  libraries,  meaning  those  which 
are  to  some  extent  open  to  the  public,  but  are 
not  entitled  to  be  called  free  public  libraries. 
This  designation  of  “semi-public”  may  be 
applied  to  a great  variety  of  institutions.  I 
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suppose  college,  university  and  school  libra- 
ries would  properly  come  under  that  heading. 
Of  the  semi-public  libraries,  which  then  are 
to  be  called  ’’proprietary”?  There  are  first 
those  belonging  to  clubs;  but  perhaps  these 
would  hardly  be  called  even  semi-public. 
Then  there  are  those  owned  by  corporations 
■or  stock  companies  and  used  by  the  share- 
holders. Of  this  class  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
is  probably  the  most  characteristic  example. 
Most  such  libraries  are  recognized  as  semi- 
public for  two  reasons:  (i)  their  regular  con- 
stituency constitutes  a considerable  public  by 
•itself,  and  (2)  they  generally  make  it  possible 
for  a share  of  the  general  public  to  use  their 
books  at  least  on  the  premises. 

Then  we  have  the  association  library,  of 
which  the  best  known  examples  are  the  “mer- 
cantile” libraries  once  found  in  nearly  every 
city,  but  now  almost  extinct  under  that  name, 
that  of  New  York  City  being  one  notable  ex- 
ample of  persistence.  The  Mercantile  Li- 
brary flourished  in  Boston  alongside  of  the 
Athensum,  but  found  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain itself  as  against  the  Public  Library 
when  that  was  fairly  started. 

Another  class  of  semi-public  libraries  are 
those  known  as  Institute  Libraries,  often  as 
Young  Men’s  Institutes.  These  were  very 
common  a generation  ago  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  larger  towns,  being  nearly  identical  in 
character  and  methods  with  the  “mercantile” 
libraries  of  the  larger  cities.  The  field  oc- 
cupied and  the  methods  employed  by  the 
Young  Men’s  Institutes  were  those  now  per- 
taining to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, except  that  the  Institutes  gave  more 
attention  to  the  library  and  less  to  other 
means  of  culture.  But  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  libraries  of  to-day  con- 
stitute a large  and  important  section  of  the 
semi-public  libraries. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  libraries, 
which  should  be  counted  as  semi-public, 
namely,  those  public  libraries  which,  while 
freely  used  by  the  public  and  in  most  cases 
subsidized  by  the  city  or  town,  remain  the 
property  of  a corporation  or  association  and 
are  managed  by  it.  The  City  Library  of 
Springfield  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  ex- 
■ample  of  this  kind  of  library  in  Massa- 


chusetts. The  Berkshire  Athenaeum  of  Pitts- 
field, the  Westfield  Athenaeum,  the  public 
libraries  of  Amherst,  Easthampton,  and  many 
other  towns  are  of  this  sort.  These  libraries 
generally  have  a governing  board  made  up 
in  part  of  representatives  of  the  city  or 
town,  the  appropriation  of  public  money  be- 
ing supposed  to  carry  with  it  the  right  of 
representation  on  the  board  of  management. 

All  these  varieties  of  libraries  shading  off 
from  the  club  library  to  the  free  public  li- 
brary, in  which  the  actual  ownership  is  not 
vested  in  t'he  city  or  town,  but  in  the  corpo- 
ration or  society,  might  properly  enough  be 
brought  under  the  term  proprietary  libra- 
ries. But  as  the  last  of  the  class  mentioned 
comprise  libraries  commonly  included  as 
“free  public,”  I shall  restrict  the  term  “pro- 
prietary libraries”  to  those  the  use  of  which  is 
not  free  to  the  public  but  is  enjoyed  only  by 
the  shareholders  or  members  or  by  those 
specially  introduced  by  them  — that  is,  to 
those  libraries  whose  use,  as  w’ell  as  owner-  \J 
ship,  is  mainly  restricted  to  the  “proprietors.” 

The  relations  of  these  proprietary  libraries 
to  the  public  library  of  the  last  fifty  years 
may  be  properly  indicated  as  three  — the  his- 
torically antecedent,  the  parental,  the  con- 
current. As  to  the  first  of  these  relations 
little  need  be  said.  This  is  not  the  place  for  \_, 
a historical  sketch  of  the  proprietary  library 
movement  in  itself.  Beginning  with  the  in- 
ception by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  asso- 
ciates, in  1732,  of  what  later  became  the 
Philadelphia  Library  Co,  “mother  of  all  the 
subscription  libraries  in  North  America,”  as 
Franklin  called  it,  this  movement  made  con- 
siderable progress  before  the  Revolution,  was 
checked  by  that  era  of  uncertainty  and  pov- 
erty, and  then  spread  with  remarkable  rapidity 
over  nearly  the  whole  country  in  the  years 
from  1785-1820. 

The  extent  of  that  growth  is  realized  by 
few  who  have  not  looked  into  the  matter.  It 
would  seem  that  few  towns  of  any  size  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  failed  to  or- 
ganize a public  library  of  this  sort  during  that 
period,  while  the  Southern  states  were  not 
far  behind  in  the  matter,  and  many  of  even 
the  smallest  towns  were  included.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a most  valuable  and  interesting 
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chapter  of  library  history  remains  unwrit- 
ten, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  fairly 
well  covered  in  the  series  of  library  histories 
now  being  issued  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

But  I have  proposed  to  treat  in  the  second 
place  of  the  parental  relations  of  the  propri- 
etary library  to  the  free  public  library  of  to- 
day. Without  a larger  opportunity  for  re- 
search than  I have  had  one  must  be  cautious 
in  tracing  these  relations,  for  the  post  hoc 
propter  hoc  fallacy  is  very  apt  to  lead  one 
astray  when  inquiring  into  such  matters. 

It  certainly  is  true  that  many  of  our  free 
public  libraries  are  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
antecedent  proprietary  ones.  There  are  cases 
of  all  degrees  of  parenthood.  At  one  extreme 
we  have  a proprietary  library  with  a good 
collection  of  books,  a building  of  its  own  and 
endowments  for  maintenance,  all  turned  over 
to  the  town  or  city  on  condition  of  continued 
support  as  a free  library.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  we  behold  a small  and  struggling 
library  association  welcoming  the  opportunity 
to  turn  over  its  few  books  to  the  free  library 
which  is  being  started  by  a popular  movement 
and  thus  to  terminate  its  own  existence.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  there  are  cases  as  vari- 
ous as  they  are  numerous.  Take  them  all  in 
all,  it  would  have  to  be  admitted  that  a very 
large  share  of  all  the  free  public  libraries 


were  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  proprietary 


ones;  and  a moment’s  thought  will  convince 
one  that  in  this  way  the  free  librar}'  system 
of  to-day  is  vastly  indebted  to  those  who\^ 
often  very  persistently  and  in  the  face  of 
difficulties,  and  at  serious  financial  cost  to  - 
themselves,  laid  these  foundations. 

But  apart  from  this  direct  contribution  of 
foundations  for  the  free  library  structure,  the 
proprietary  libraries  have  done  much  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  modern  system.  The 
breadth  and  catholicity  of  view  displayed  by 
the  founders  of  these  early  institutions,  the 
public  spirit  animating  their  actions,  are  very 
apparent  in  the  constitutions  and  other  docu- 
ments of  these  libraries.  The  address  to  the 
public,  printed  in  the  Connecticut  Courant, 
of  Hartford,  March  i,  1774,  in  behalf  of  a 
proposed  subscription  library,  began  as  fol- 
lows : “The  utiUty  of  public  libraries,  con- 


sisting of  well  chosen  books  under  proper 
regulation,  and  their  smiling  aspect  on  the 
interests  of  Society,  Virtue  and  Religion  are 
too  manifest  to  be  denied.’’  This  passage, 
so  far  in  its  spirit  from  that  of  narrow  or 
personal  advantage,  v.ill  be  found  to  be,  the 
keynote  of  the  whole  subscription  library 
movement,  which  was  thus  closely  akin  in 
motive  and  aim  to  the  free  library  movement 
of  a hundred  years  later. 

This  public  aspect  of  the  subscription  li- 
braries was  recognized  by  legislation  which  in 
most  of  the  states  exempted  them  and  their 
buildings  from  taxation,  and  appears  also 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  often  the  recipients 
of  endowment  funds  given  with  a view  to  for- 
ward public  interests. 

Perhaps  it  was  one  importanti  contribution 
of  the  subscription  library  to  the  library 
movement  that  it  demonstrated  the  need 
of  something  more  than  it  could  supply. 
Most  of  these  subscription  libraries,  it  must 
be  confessed,  died  out ; only  a minority 
endured  until  they  could  be  merged  in  a 
nascent  free  library.  But  those  that  per- 
ished had  in  the  first  place  created  some  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  movement  and  then  proved 
disappointing  as  a means  of  meeting  the  real 
needs  of  their  communities.  In  these  various 
ways  the  proprietary  libraries  were  vitally 
related  to  the  public  library  movement. 

The  remaining  division  of  my  subject  is  the 
concurrent  existence  of  the  proprietary  library 
alongside  of  the  free  public.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  proprietary  libraries  have  “gone  out 
of  business”  on,  or  soon  after,  the  advent  of 
the  free  public  library,  in  most  cases,  as  has 
already  been  said,  forming  its  nucleus  and 
foundation. 

Those  which  have  survived  and  bid  fair  to 
live  permanently  are  mostly  in  large  cities, 
notable  examples  being  the  Athenaeum  and 
the  Boston  Society  Library  in  Boston,  the 
Athenaeum  in  Providence,  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary and  Society  Library  in  New  York,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Library  Company.  Some  of 
these  institutions  flourish  but  feebly  under  the 
shadow  of  the  powerful  and  growing  free  li- 
brary, while  others  seem  to  have  found  a 
place  and  mission  of  their  own  and  are  even 
regarded  by  their  friends  as  having  gained 
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rather  than  lost  by  the  competition.  In  1S61 
the  Boston  Athenaeum  seemed  to  be  suffering 
seriously  from  the  rivalry  of  the  public  library. 
Its  shares,  with  a par  value  of  $300,  sold  as 
low  as  $49,  in  at  least  one  instance  within  my 
memory.  But  that  was  the  low  water  mark, 
the  tide  soon  turned,  interest  in  the  special 
advantages  of  the  Athenaeum  increased  rapid- 
ly, and  the  selling  price  of  the  shares  rose  un- 
til in  1866  it  was  above  $150,  and  if  I am  not 
misinformed  has  since  reached  the  par  value 
of  $300;  and  it  should  be  noted  that  when  this 
stock  was  issued  at  that  price  most  of  those 
who  took  it  did  so  to  aid  in  the  foundation, 
and  but  few  would  have  considered  a share 
really  worth  that  amount,  while  the  prices  paid 
recently  represent  an  estimate  of  their  real 
value  to  the  owner.  The  price  of  shares  must 
be  taken  as  a sure  index  of  the  estimate  placed 
upon  the  institution  by  a portion  of  the  public. 
But  in  this  library  and  in  others  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  one  will  find  every  evi- 
dence of  vigorous  life,  efficient  and  up-to-date 
administration,  and  a large  and  well  pleased 
clientele. 

Where  the  proprietary  libraries  languish  in 
the  race,  it  may  be  for  one  of  several  reasons, 
as,  e.g.,  a lack  of  independent  resources  in  the 
way  of  endowments,  a meagre  population,  or 
one  lacking  in  the  scholarly  and  leisure  ele- 
ments, or  in  wealth,  a failure  to  adjust  the 
administration  to  new  conditions,  resulting  in 
making  the  library  unattractive  and  inefficient 
as  compared  with  the  free  public  library  where 
modern  ideas  and  methods  are  apt  to  prevail. 

One  may  well  believe  that  with  the  growth 
of  our  cities  and  large  towns  in  population,  in 
wealth,  and  in  culture,  that  which  has  proved 
true  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  will  be  true  of 
proprietary  libraries  in  general,  and  that  they 
will  enter  on  a future  of  enlarged  prosperity 
and  usefulness.  I may  naturally  be  expected 
to  indicate  somewhat  more  particularly  what 
is  the  substantial  basis  of  prosperity  and  use- 
fulness of  these  proprietary  libraries  alongside 
of  the  free  public  libraries.  It  is  certainly  not 
difficult  to  believe  that  in  a well-conducted  li- 
brary of  this  kind  privileges  and  conveniences 
can  be  afforded  to  patrons  that  cannot  be 
given  to  the  general  public  in  the  free  library. 
Apparently  it  is  hopeless  for  any  other  library 


to  rival  the  public  in  the  num.ber  of  volumes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  borrowers 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  in  getting  a de- 
sired book  goes  far  to  offset  the  superiority  in 
number  of  works  purchased. 

Again,  the  public  library  is  for  all,  and  must 
attempt  to  meet  all  demands,  while  the  pro- 
prietary library,  with  its  smaller  and  select 
constituency,  is  likely  to  have  a smaller  range 
of  demands  to  meet,  and  may  excel  in  some 
branches  of  literature. 

When  one  undertakes  to  enumerate  the 
special  privileges  that  the  pioprietor  has  in  a 
proprietary  library,  one  is  likely  to  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  any  extended  list  that  is  not 
paralleled  in  the  free  library  practice  of  to- 
day. With  the  rather  rigid  rules  and  mechan- 
ical methods  which  were  thought,  a generation 
ago,  to  be  essential  to  free  library  manage- 
ment, the  public  libraries  compared  much 
more  unfavorably,  in  point  of  freedom  of  ac- 
cess and  use,  with  the  proprietary  libraries  than 
they  do  now.  And  one  thing  that  has  kept  the 
latter  behind  in  the  race  has  been  the  slow- 
ness with  which  they  have  waked  up  to  the 
modern  library  spirit  and  method. 

There  will  always  be  those  who  object  to 
proprietary  libraries,  as  to  private  schools,  on 
political  and  social  grounds,  charging  against 
both  a tendency  to  foster  class  distinctions  in 
the  community. 

Dr.  Gilman,  of  Cambridge,  has  made  a fine 
plea  for  the  private  school  in  a democracy  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  strong  movement  made 
in  Massachusetts  some  20  years  ago  to  dis- 
credit private  school  education,  and  indicates 
that  there  has  been  a reaction  and  that  the 
private  schools  of  the  state  now  educate  at 
least  one-fifth  of  all  the  pupils. 

Only  under  socialism  could  it  be  fairly 
claimed  that  education  should  be  the  same  for 
all.  As  Dr.  Gilman  shows,  if  the  state  allows 
people  of  means  to  dress  better  than  those 
who  are  poor,  it  vrill  also  allow  them  to  pro- 
vide themselves  either  individually  or  collec- 
tively with  such  education  and  such  opportuni- 
ties of  culture  as  may  suit  them  best.  Unless 
the  American  people  come  to  care  less  and 
less  for  the  things  of  the  spirit,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  that  those  who  have  means 
will  combine  in  associatioi'^s  of  one  sort  or 
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another  in  which  they  can  secure  intellectual 
advantages  not  open  to  all.  As  nothing  of 
this  kind  that  they  can  engage  in  is  more 
likely  to  be  in  the  end  a public  benefit  than 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a pub- 
lic or  semi-public  library,  we  may  well  hope 
that  such  libraries  will  be  increasingly  prom- 
inent among  the  cultural  institutions  of  the 
land. 

When  the  librarians  of  America  first  met 
in  council  in  1853,  I believe  there  was  not 
among  them  one  representing  a free  public 
library.  Jewett,  Poole,  Lloyd  Smith,  Guild, 
and  the  others  were  from  semi-public  institu- 
tions. But  they  were  the  pioneers  in  the  mod- 
ern library  movement.  It  is  certainly  incum- 
bent now  on  those  having  in  charge  such  li- 
braries to  see  to  it  that  all  the  facilities  and 
more,  all  the  freedom  and  more,  all  the  “at- 
mosphere” and  more,  of  the  free  libraries  are 
present  in  theirs,  and  to  develop  to  the  utmost 
the  possibilities  within  their  reach  of  making 
their  libraries  do  some  public  service  beyond 
that  rendered  by  the  free  libraries.  Such 
libraries  should  be,  as  they  usually  have  been, 
favorite  resorts  of  writers  and  of  earnest 
readers,  schools  of  the  individual  rather  than 
of  the  crowd,  ministering  to  the  many  by 
helping  the  few  who  will  lead.  Such  a dis- 
tinction is  within  their  reach,  and  no  one  need 
be  such  a leveller  in  the  interest  of  an  ab- 
stract notion  of  equality  as  to  do  other  than 
rejoice  when  the  free  public  library  has  by  its 
side  a sister  institution  so  well  calculated  to 
aid  in  forwarding  the  cause  of  human  en- 
lightenment. 

Lindsay  Swift  followed  with  a paper  on 

PROPRIETARY  LIBRARIES  AND  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

There  are  a few  simple  considerations  on 
this  topic  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  look 
at  briefly,  and  in  a generous  spirit.  Most  of 
us  are  public  librarians  and  feel  that,  in  a way, 
we  have  the  missionary  spirit,  and  that  we 
carry  the  evangel  of  good  literature  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  constituency  which  we 
try  to  serve.  Some  of  us,  I think,  make  too 
serious  a matter  of  this  good  purpose,  and 
seme  perhaps  take  it  too  lightly.  But  allied 
to  us,  though  hardly  of  us,  is  another  body  of 
W'orkers,  as  faithful  and  diligent  as  ourselves, 


whose  interests  are  somev'hat  different  from- 
ours.  They  seem,  in  a measure,  remote  from 
the  bustle  and  worry  of  our  more  or  less  vex- 
atious problems,  and  possibly  we  think  of 
them  as  not  imbued  with  our  professional  zeaL 
They  go  their  way,  more  silently  than  we,  and 
we  do  not  often  hear  of  their  troubles  and 
contentions,  though  I am  sure  that  they  have 
them.  I have  sometimes  thought  that  looking 
at  us  from  a little  distance  our  problems  do- 
not  seem  to  them  of  consuming  importance 
or  value,  and  I for  one  shall  not  quarrel  witb 
them  if  they  do  cherish  this  opinion. 

Now  it  is  with  me,  though  I am  pretty  sure 
it  is  not  with  all  of  you,  a matter  of  great  in- 
difference whether  a library  is  public  or  pri- 
vate, or  proprietary,  provided  that  people  can 
find  what  they  want  there.  That  is  what  a 
library  is  for  — to  find  the  books  one  needs,, 
whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  ready  to  hand. 
Since,  so  far  as  I can  discover,  most  people 
read  for  pleasure  and  mental  satisfaction, 
with  a modicum  of  serious  purpose,  ihat  li- 
brary which’  is  the  best  purveyor  is  the  library 
for  me.  Do  I seem  to  speak  selfishly?  If  so, 
believe  me,  I do  not  intend  it.  But  I do  be- 
lieve that  everything  in  this  world,  to  be 
worth  having,  must  be  striven  for,  and  less 
and  less  do  I care  for  these  provisions,  na- 
tional or  civic,  which  deaden  individual  ef- 
fort. To  me  proprietary  libraries  seem  ad- 
mirable examples  of  the  results  of  enterprise, 
persistence  and  self-denial  applied  to  a most 
worthy  purpose,  and  carried  on,  in  a business 
\vs.y,  from  generation  to  generation. 

We  ought,  I think,  still  to  cherish  some 
regard  for  those  by  whose  prudence,  gener- 
osity and  foresight  such  institutions  as  col- 
leges, museums  and  libraries  are  year  by  year 
privately  encouraged.  Fortunate  indeed  are 
those  institutions  which  are  in  the  keeping  of 
honorable  men  and  women,  and  free  from  the 
lowering  influence  of  politics,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the  secondrate.  Still  more  fortu- 
nate, in  the  case  of  proprietary  libraries,  are 
those  trustees,  librarians  and  subscribers  who 
are  rid,  in  a large  measure,  of  the  embar- 
rassments attendant  on  trying  to  suit  the 
caprices  and  necessities  of  the  whole  mass  of 
citizens,  and  their  sometimes  unworthy  repre- 
sentatives. These  happy  institutions,  having 
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a fairly  homogeneous  body  of  constituents, 
can  do  practically  as  they  please.  With  a full 
responsibility,  and  a due  sense  of  it,  and 
guided  by  scholarly  and  refined  instincts,  the 
managers  of  these  institutions  will  naturally 
buy  the  best  books,  and  generally  speaking, 
the  books  they  want  to  buy,  under  the  assur- 
ance that  their  patrons,  having  similar  refine- 
ments and  culture,  will  approve  the  selections. 
There  are  “kickers”  everywhere,  and  it  is  well, 
that  there  are,  but  in  the  main  a harmony  of 
tastes  secures  better  results  than  are  possible 
when  it  is  necessary  to  consult  the  prejudice 
and  narrowness  of  religious  or  social  restric- 
tions, such  as  public  librarians  have  to  con- 
tend with,  and  which  they  meet,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  too  often  in  an  evasive,  and  sometimes 
in  a dishonest  way.  The  problem  of  the  pur- 
chase or  non-purchase  of  vulgarizing,  half- 
baked  literature  does  not  present  itself  for- 
cibly when,  as  in  the  case  of  proprietary  li- 
braries, the  patrons  simply  do  not  wish  to 
read  this  sort  of  books.  The  seif-sustained, 
library  is  also  a well-manned  garrison  against 
the  encroachments  of  cheap  journalism,  yel- 
low or  otherwise.  From  this  intrusion  the 
good  Lord  has  spared  the  proprietary  library. 
What  nobody  cares  to  read,  nobody,  because 
he  can’t  have  it,  will  cry  aloud  for. 

I do  not  suppose  that  proprietary  libraries 
run  wholly  without  friction,  because  nothing 
human  does  that.  Trustees  are  doubtless,  in 
these  favored  places,  prone  to  regard  them- 
selves of  considerable  relative  importance,  but 
I fancy  that  the  proprietors  and  stockholders 
have  a standing  in  court,  not  always  pos- 
sessed, or  if  possessed,  wisely  used  by  a gen- 
eral public.  The  opportunity  for  appeal  or 
direct  redress,  in  case  of  a real  or  fancied 
abuse,  might,  I should  suppose,  be  more  open, 
when  the  trustees  and  the  patrons  have  closer 
affiliations.  It  might  even  be  possible  to  abuse 
them  personally — always  a refreshment  to 
the  soul  of  the  dissatisfied. 

But  the  proprietary  trustees  are  spared  one 
sore  affliction.  7'he  newspaper  attack  falls 
harmless  upon  them.  Now  if  a public  library 
decides  — and  wrongfully,  as  I shall  always 
believe  — that  it  does  not  want  to  buy  that 
great  imaginative  work,  “The  cesspool,”  by 
the  celebrated  author  of  “Hell  broke  loose,” 


the  watchful  press  sends  forth  its  emissaries, 
who  at  once  begin  to  beat  their  breasts,  and 
tear  their  hair,  at  the  same  time  emitting  dole- 
ful sounds,  to  the  great  confusion  and  annoy- 
ance of  the  high-souled  officials  within  our 
gates,  who  won’t  let  the  public  have  what 
they  themselves  probably  read  with  consider- 
able gusto.  I sympathize  deeply  with  these 
expressions  of  discontent,  for  I try  to  make 
them  myself  whenever  there  is  a good  chance. 
At  the  same  time  I am  glad  that  there  are 
other  institutions  which  do  not  have  these 
troubles  to*  solve,  and  can  do  exactly  as  they 
please  with  their  own  money,  and  manage 
their  own  affairs  without  the  assistance  of 
popular  advice  or  the  intrusion  of  newspapers, 
who  really  care  nothing  about  the  matter  in 
dispute  beyond  the  sensation  they  try  to 
create. 

We  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  there  is 
another  side  to  this  whole  question.  Proprie- 
tary libraries,  like  all  institutions  secure  in 
their  safe  isolation,  independent  of  competi- 
tion and  criticism,  have  a tendency  to  gather 
rust.  Moths  do  corrupt  them  to  some  extent, 
and  their  very  security  is  their  chief  menace. 
They  fall  into  settled  habits  and  wax  fat  wnth 
complacency  and  self-satisfaction.  With  all 
the  restrictions  and  hampering  elements  con- 
fronting them,  public  libraries  are  fortunately 
in  the  main  currents  — they  profit  by  public 
criticism  and  even  by  abuse.  Competition 
urges  them  forward,  however  slowly,  and 
they  have  the  necessary  and  wholesome  stim- 
ulation of  responsibility  to  the  general  opin- 
ion. To  stand  still  is  failure  with  us. 

Notwithstanding  this  and  other  factors  en- 
couraging to  the  welfare  of  our  public  libra- 
ries, there  is  a true  place  for  the  other  sort. 
If  the  populace  has  its  coarse  and  unenduring 
pleasures  and  tastes  — and  rightly  has  them  — 
so  too  has  the  more  retired  and  less  boister- 
ous portion  of  the  community  its  peculiar 
privileges.  Seclusion  and  an  agreeable  at- 
mosphere are  essential  to  the  growth  of  those 
accustomed  to  such  prerogatives  from  their 
birth.  The  secluded  miss  something  — they 
miss,  in  truth,  a great  deal,  withdrawn  as  they 
are  from  the  fierce  whirl  of  life.  But  they 
also  gain  something.  Let  them  never  forget, 
in  their  enjoyment,  that  the  highest  results  of 
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civilization  — refinement,  culture,  sensibility 
of  mind  and  soul  — are  built  on  the  terrible 
foundations  of  human  suffering  and  sacrifice, 
and  on  the  w'aste  and  unfruitful  labor  of  the 
many.  Let  the  fortunate,  if  such  they  really 
are,  be  not  forgetful  of  that  of  which  they  are 
the  mere  superstructure.  If  we  have  the  poor 
always  with  us,  so  too  have  we  always  the 
rich.  Both  are  problems  and  often  a curse  to 
the  average  of  humanity.  The  pleasures  of 
both  rich  and  poor  are  of  so  ridiculous  and 
unintelligible  a character  to  sensible  men  and 
women  that  we  really  ought  to  applaud  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  these  unfortunate  classes 
to  improve  themselves  by  rational  delights. 
If  the  proprietary  library  seems  to  be  an 
aristocratic  institution,  let  it  go  at  that.  It  is 
relatively  harmless  as  compared  to  more  se- 
rious causes  of  separation  of  class  from 
mass.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  a mistake  to 
think  that  the  proprietors  of  these  libraries 
are  all  highly  prosperous ; many  of  them 
doubtless  deny  themselves  other  extravagan- 
ces to  obtain  the  modest  privilege  of  getting 
books  to  read  in  a place  and  in  a manner 
which  suit  their  fancy. 

And  what  shall  w'e  say  lastly  of  the  libra- 
rians of  these  highly  blessed  libraries?  We 
may  have  our  differing  opinions  as  to 
whether  such  libraries  ought  to  exist  at  all, 
but  since  they  do  exist,  I am  sure  that  we  who 
serve  the  larger  public  and  who  sometimes 
grow  weary  of  the  utter  commonplaceness  of 
the  task,  the  bustle  to  provide  for  inferior 
mental  appetites,  the  unprogressive  character 
of  some  of  our  work,  may  find  something  to 
envy,  without  malice,  in  the  opportunities  open 
to  these  associates  of  ours  who  are  not  obliged 
to  consider  the  circulation  of  books,  how  it 
grows,  or  to  explain  and  too  often  prevaricate 
over  our  failure  to  provide  the  public  with 
some  of  the  books  it  ought  not  to  want,  but 
does  w'ant  most  consumedly.  The  proprietary 
librarian  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  literature 
and  not  of  bustle.  His  nostrils  are  assailed 
with  the  comforting  odors  of  old  volumes,  and 
his  eye  rests  affectionately  and  intelligently 
on  their  venerable  backs,  while  we,  to  our 
disadvantage,  put  them  out  of  sight  in  cold 
and  forbidding  stacks.  He  is  still  a scholar 


and  a gentleman  — a true  shepherd  of  his 
sightly  and  commendable  flock  in  sheep  and 
goat. 

It  was  a sad  day  when  some  years  ago  the 
cry  went  forth  that  the  librarian  must  hence- 
forth be  a business  man  and  not  a scholar. 
Never  was  there  a greater  delusion.  Eco- 
nomical, watchful,  conversant  with  all  move- 
ments of  the  day,  not  a mere  book-worm,  the 
modern  librarian  must  surely  be,  but  for  busi- 
ness, in  its  real  sense,  what  pray  does  he  know 
about  it  ? What  does  he  havff  to  do  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  market,  the  grave  uncer- 
tainties of  a venture,  the  bitter  competition, 
the  danger  of  bankruptcy  or  financial  dis- 
honor? No,  my  dear  colleagues,  that  is  not 
“business”  in  which  there  is  a sure  income 
on  one  side,  and  no  risks  and  speculations  on 
the  other.  I am  a pretty  indifferent  sort  of  a 
librarian,  but  I know  something  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  methods  of  the  commer- 
cial world  and  the  prudence  of  keeping  within 
your  appropriation.  The  proprietary  librarian 
fortunately  is  not  called  upon  to  assume  the 
complicated  role  of  a high-class  janitor,  ca- 
terer, and  department  store  manager;  he  may 
still  walk  in  the  fear  of  God  and  not  of  a 
board  of  aldermen,  loving,  knowing  and  cher- 
ishing his  books,  courteous  and  helpful  ,to  his 
constituents.  I am  glad  that  he  still  holds  his 
gentle  sway  in  our  midst,  though  my  vision 
tells  me  that  the  weariness  and  solicitudes  of 
our  own  contact  with  a more  real  life  is  the 
nobler  task  because  it  is  not  along  the  prim- 
rose path.  We  are  sharers  of  the  common 
lot,  and  in  that  lot  we  find  our  satisfactions. 
Yet  we  should  be  churls  indeed  if  we  were  not 
glad  at  heart  that  to  some  of  us  is 
vouchsafed  the  dignity  of  maintaining  the 
scholar’s  lofty  standard  in  the  ministra- 
tion of  their  books. 

Mrs.  Alice  H.  Stone  read  a paper  on 

THE  PROPRIETARY  LIBRARY’S  EXCUSE  FOR  BEING 

To  put  the  last  word  first,  the  fact  that 
the  proprietary  library  does  exist  here  and 
there,  and  is  still  appreciated  and  enjoyed  in 
spite  of  the  more  recent  but  tremendous 
growth  and  overshadowing  of  the  public  li- 
brary, proves  that  it  has  reason  for  existing. 
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Had  it  been  really  supplanted  by  the  public 
library,  we  should  know  it  only  as  a tradition. 
I believe  that  when  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary was  opened  the  trustees  of  the  Athen- 
aeum felt  that  there  could  hardly  be  room 
in  the  city  for  two  libraries,  and  that  their 
days  were  probably  numbered.  Salem  has 
the  same  story  to  tell,  but  its  Athenaeum  still 
lives  on,  quiet  and  modest  though  it  may  be. 
And  I have  a strong  conviction  that  every 
community  of  reasonable  size  not  only  needs 
a public  library,  but  has  room  and  would  be 
the  better  for  a proprietary  one  as  well. 

We  are  very  justly  proud  in  this  country 
of  the  great  progress  in  the  public  library 
movement,  both  in  regard  to  numbers  and 
efficiency.  As  an  adjunct  to  our  educational 
system  it  cannot  be  too  highly  rated  — in  its 
special  work  with  children,  its  co-operation 
with  the  schools,  its  readiness  to  assist 
club,  classes  and  individual  students  in  any 
kind  of  research,  in  the  many  lists  daily 
given  to  the  public  to  suggest  interesting 
matter  on  current  events  or  special  lines  of 
industry. 

In  the  face  of  such  far-reaching  usefulness 
to  intimate  that  the  increasing  work  of  the 
public  library  may  be  simultaneous  with  a 
decadence  of  the  art  of  reading  sounds  like 
rank  heresy;  but  the  very  wideness  of  its 
scope  is  at  the  same  time  its  limitation.  The 
throng  of  readers  and  borrowers  of  books 
bring  together  a number  of  people  so  large 
that  they  necessarily  make  their  own  re- 
strictions; partial  or  entire  restriction  from 
access  to  the  books  — restriction  of  space  or 
quiet  since  one  is  often  so  uncomfortably 
aware  of  the  crowd  of  human  beings  in  a 
reading  room  as  to  be  unable  really  to  read. 
Now  to  read  for  instruction,  for  informa- 
tion, for  amusement,  is  well  and  good ; but 
beyond  that  is  something  better  still : to  read 
for  the  pure  happiness  of  intellectual  stimu- 
lation, of  increasing  appreciation  of  delicacy 
of  style  and  beauty  and  dignity  of  diction. 
For  those  who  have  some  clear  idea  of  what 
literature  really  is,  for  the  lovers  of  reading, 
how  disheartening  to  stand  in  a line  of 
people  waiting  for  a chance  to  thrust  over  the 
counter  a list  of  titles  selected  — of  neces- 
sity— more  or  less  at  random,  only  to  re- 


ceive, perhaps,  something  not  wanted  at  all. 
These  are  the  people  who  turn  with  relief 
to  the  quiet  and  freedom  of  the  proprietary 
library. 

The  perception  of  literary  excellence  and 
delicacy  of  style  is  not  a gift  which  is  given 
to  every  one;  but  it  is  latent  in  many  who 
are  unaware  of  it  and  is  being  deadened  in 
many  for  lack  of  opportunity  to  exercise  it. 
In  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  the  proprietary 
library,  with  free  access  to  all  the  books, 
with  quiet  corners  in  which  to  sit  unmolested, 
browsing  at-will,  what  chances  one  may  have 
of  the  real  pleasure  of  reading  and  the  gen- 
uine formation  of  taste. 

We  do  well  to  be  proud  of  the  privileges 
the  public  library  freely  gives,  particularly  to 
the  poor  and  uneducated.  The  very  rich 
may  have  large  libraries  of  their  own  and 
buy  what  they  please ; but  there  should  also 
be  considered  the  interests  of  that  larger  but 
more  or  less  overlooked  class,  the  well-to-do. 
For  people  reasonably  prosperous,  refined  and 
cultivated  there  is  room  for  and  need  of 
something  less  crowded,  restricted  and  busi- 
ness like  than  the  public  library,  if  there  is 
to  be  preserved  among  us  the  real  art  of 
reading. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  proprietary  li- 
brary will  more  and  more  be  found  in  cities 
and  towns  already  possessing  a free  library 
in  no  way  conflicting  with  its  purposes,  but 
extending  its  own  definite  influence  for  good 
on  the  mind  and  taste  cf  the  community. 

At  the  close  of  the  papers  discussion  fol- 
lowed. Mr.  E.  M.  Barton  spoke  informally  of 
the  1853  conference,  pointing  out  that  that 
was  the  age  of  proprietary  libraries. 

Mr.  Richard  Bliss  spoke  on  the  proprietary 
library  as  a force  for  culture,  not  simply  as 
a literary  club,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Harrison  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  vein, 

Mr.  W.  D.  Johnston  spoke  on  the  need  of 
proprietary  libraries  and  their  rights  to  great- 
er recognition,  both  historically  and  for  their 
influential  and  intelligent  constituency.  There 
was  further  general  discussion  and  expres- 
sion of  the  feeling  that  meetings  of  this  char- 
acter should  be  continued  at  future  confer- 
ences, with  a clear  definition  of  the  limits  of 
the  term  “proprietary.” 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  COUNCIL  AND  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 


jyj  EETINGS  of  the  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  were  held  in 
connection  with  the  Narragansett  Pier  Con- 
ference on  June  29,  June  30,  and  July  5,  in  all 
three  sessions  being  held.  Meetings  of  the 
executive  board  were  held  June  29,  July  4, 
and  July  5,  and  of  the  new  executive  board  on 
July  6.  Of  the  31  members  of  Council,  24 
were  present  at  some  or  all  of  the  sessions, 
as  follows : Mary  E.  Ahern,  C.  W.  Andrews, 
A.  E.  Bostwick,  J.  H.  Canfield,  C.  R.  Dudley, 
Linda  A.  Eastman,  Caroline  H.  Garland, 
Helen  E.  Haines,  W.  E.  Henr}',  Frank  P. 
Hill,  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  A.  H.  Hopkins,  G.  M. 
Jones,  W.  C.  Kimball,  G.  T.  Little,  W.  T. 
Peoples,  E.  C.  Richardson,  Lutie  E.  Stearns, 
John  Thomson,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  H.  M.  Utley, 
Anne  Wallace,  H.  C.  Wellman,  J.  I.  Wyer, 
Jr.  The  members  of  the  executive  board 
served  as  ex-oIf\cio  members  and  officers  of 
the  Council.  They  included  the  vice-presi- 
dent, Frank  P.  Hill ; first  vice-president,  C. 
W.  Andrews ; second  vice-president,  Caroline 
H.  Garland;  secretary,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.; 
recorder,  Helen  E.  Haines;  treasurer,  G.  M. 
Jones ; ex-president  E.  C.  Richardson. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCIL 

Nominations.  — Nominations  for  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  adopted  on  report  of  a 
nomin.ating  committee  (H.  M.  Utley,  Anne 
Wallace,  H.  C.  Wellman)  appointed  after  dis- 
cussion and  informal  ballot  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Council.  The  nominations  were  as 
follows:  president,  C.  W.  Andrews;  ist  vice- 
president,  E.  H.  Anderson;  2d  vice-president, 
Katharine  L.  Sharp;  secretary,  no  nomination, 
as  present  three-year  term  is  as  yet  unex- 
pired ; treasurer,  George  F.  Bowerman ; re- 
corder, Helen  E.  Haines;  trustee  of  endow- 
ment fund,  D.  P.  Corey.  Councillors : George 
S.  Godard,  Isabel  E.  Lord,  Herbert  Putnam, 
Samuel  H.  Ranck,  H.  G.  Wadlin.  The  nom- 
inations were  later  announced  in  general  ses- 
sion (see  Proceedings,  p.  181),  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  ticket  would  also  include  any 
names  sent  in  on  nominations  signed  by  five 
members  of  the  Association. 

Committee  on  nominations.  — It  was  Voted, 
That  the  incoming  president  appoint  a com- 
mittee at  a suitable  season  to  report  nomina- 
tions at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Coun- 


cil, and  that  the  same  committee  report  an 
amendment  to  by-law  3,  governing  the  selec- 
tion of  vice-presidents. 

Resignation  of  treasurer. — -It  was  Voted,. 
That  the  Council  extends  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  retiring  treasurer,  Gardner  M. 
Jones,  and  expresses  its  deep  appreciation  of 
his  devoted  and  untiring  services  for  nine 
years  in  behalf  of  the  Association;  and  re- 
quests that  this  motion  be  suitably  prepared 
in  writing  and  placed  in  full  upon  the  records. 

Place  of  next  meeting.  — Invitations  for  the 
meeting  of  1907  were  received  from  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  and  Richmond,  Va. 
Representatives  from  both  Asheville  and 
Richmond  were  heard,  and  assured  the  Asso- 
ciation of  a cordial  welcome.  It  was  Voted, 
That  the  invitation  from  Asheville  be  ac- 
cepted, if  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made 
with  the  railroads.  It  was  also  Voted,  That 
the  cordial  invitations  presemed  from  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  be  acknowledged  with  thanks,  and 
with  sincere  appreciation  of  the  kindly  in- 
terest and  v/arm  fellowship  they  evince  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Association. 

Invitations  for  1908.  — Invitations  for  1908 
were  received  from  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; Ot- 
tawa, Can. ; Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. ; and 
Winona  Lake,  Ind.  An  invitation  from  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  for  1909,  was  also  'presented.  It 
was  Voted,  That  these  invitations  be  received 
and  placed  on  file  for  later  consideration. 

Amendment  to  by-laws.  — It  was  Voted, 
That  the  amendment  to  the  by-laws  recom- 
mended by  the  treasurer  and  presented  on  be- 
half of  the  executive  board  be  adopted,  as 
follows : 

Amend  by-law  i by  inserting  the  following 
sentence : “Members  whose  dues  are  unpaid  at 
the  close  of  the  annual  conference  and  who 
shall  continue  such  delinquency  for  one  month 
after  notice  of  the  same  has  been  sent  by  the 
treasurer  shall  be  dropped  from  membership.’' 

A.  L.  A.  entrance  fee.  — A letter  from  the 
California  Library  Association  was  read,  pro- 
testing against  the  adoption  of  an  entrance 
fee  of  $1,  making  A.  L.  A.  dues  $3  for  the 
first  year  of  membership  and  $2  per  year 
thereafter,  instead  of  $2  per  year  as  hereto- 
fore. It  was  Voted,  That  the  treasurer  re- 
port at  the  spring  meeting  of  Council  on  the 
subject  of  the  A.  L.  A.  entrance  fee  adopted 
at  the  meeting  of  Council  at  Atlantic  Cit)',  in 
March,  1906. 

Permanent  headquarters. — -The  executive 
board,  through  the  secretary,  reported  the  ac- 
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tion  taken  by  it,  in  accord  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Council,  in  establishing  perma- 
nent headquarters,  in  charge  of  Mr.  E.  C. 
Hovey.  The  report  was  received  and  ordered 
placed  on  file. 

Endowment  fund  income.  — On  recom- 
mendation of  the  trustees  of  the  endowment 
fund  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Publishing 
Board,  it  was  Voted,  That  the  income  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  endowment  fund 
be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  A.  L.  A. ; that 
the  treasurer  be  directed  to  apply  that  income 
to  the  permanent  headquarters  fund ; and  that 
the  action  of  the  Council  at  Atlantic  City  on 
March  10,  1906,  directing  other  disposition  of 
this  fund,  be  hereby  rescinded. 

Report  on  Copyright  Conference.  — Mr. 
Bostwick  presented  the  following 

REPORT  OF  THE  DELEGATES  APPOINTED  TO  REPRE- 
SENT THE  ASSOCIATION  AT  THE  COPY- 
RIGHT CONFERENCES 

At  the  date  of  the  Portland  conference  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  last  year  one  session  of  the  con- 
ference on  copyright  had  already  been  held, 
and  it  was  reported  upon  by  your  delegates. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Council  the  executive 
board  was  requested  “to  take  measures  for 
the  representation  of  the  Association  at  fu- 
ture conferences  on  the  revision  of  the  copy- 
right laws,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Association  to 
protest  against  the  inclusion  in  the  copyright 
law  of  the  provision  prohibiting  importation 
of  copyrighted  works  into  the  United  States 
without  written  consent  of  author  or  copy- 
right proprietor,  or  to  secure  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  same.”  Acting  on  these  instruc- 
tions the  board  requested  the  undersigned  to 
continue  as  official  representatives  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  as  such  they  have  attended  the 
two  remaining  sessions  of  the  conference, 
namely,  at  New  York,  Nov.  1-4,  1905,  and  in 
Washington,  March  13-16,  1906.  They  were 
also  represented  at  the  hearing  in  Washington 
before  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Patents,  beginning  June  6,  1906.  In  the  in- 
terval between  these  two  conferences  they  also 
had  an  informal  meeting  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Publishers’  Copyright 
League  and  attended  a conference  between 
these  representatives  and  our  executive  board. 
As  a result  of  these  conferences  and  of  the 
consequent  correspondence  and  action  of  our 
executive  board,  as  reported  to  the  Council 
at  its  meeting  in  Atlantic  City  on  March  10, 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  revision  and 
consolidation  of  the  copyright  laws  as  em- 
bodied in  the  final  draft  prepared  in  the  copy- 
right office  and  now  before  Congress  as  Sen- 
ate Bill  6330,  have  been  worded  as  follows  so 


far  as  they  affect  the  interests  of  libraries  in 
the  United  States : 

“Section.  30  — That  during  the  existence  of  the 
American  copyright  in  any  book  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  any  foreign  edition  or  editions 
thereof  (although  authorized  by  the  author  or  pro- 
prietor) not  printed  from  type  set  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  or  from  plates  made  therefrom, 
or  aaiy  plates  of  the  same  not  made  from  type  set 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  any  editions 
thereof  produced  by  lithographic  process,  not  wholly 
performed  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  section  thirteen 
of  this  act,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  prohibited;  PRO- 
VIDED, HOWEVER,  That  such  prohibition  shall 
not  apply  — 

“(a)  To  v/orks  in  raised  characters  for  the  use 
of  the  blindj 

“(b)  To  a foreign  newspaper  or  magazine,  a,lthough 
containing  matter  copyrighted  in  the  United  .States 
printed  or  reprinted  by  authority  of  the  copyright 
proprietor,  unless  such  newspaper  or  magazine  con- 
tains also  copyright  matter  printed  or  reprinted 
without  such  authorization; 

“(c)  To  the  authorized  edition  of  a book  in  a 
foreign  language  or  languages,  of  which  only  a trans- 
lation into  English  has  been  copyrighted  in  this 
country ; 

“(d)  To  books  in  a foreign  language  or  languages, 
published  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  but 
deposited  and  registered  for  an  a,d  interim  copyright 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  which  case  the 
importation  of  copies  of  an  authorized  foreign  edition 
shall  be  permitted  during  the  ad  interim  term  of  two 
years,  or  until  such  time  within  this  period  as  an 
edition  shall  have  been  produced  from  type  set 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  from  plates 
therefrom,  or  by  a lithographic  process  performed 
therein  as  above  provided; 

“(e)  To  any  book  pmblished  abroad  with  the 
authorization  of  the  author  or  copyright  proprietor 
when  imported  under  the  circumstances  stated  in  one 
of  the  four  subdivisions  following,  that  is  to  say. 

“(i)  When  imported,  not  more  than  one  copy  at 
one  time,  for  use  and  not  for  sale,  under  permission 
given  by  the  proprietor  of  the  American  copyright; 

“(2)  When  imported,  not  more  than  one  copy  .'it 
one  time,  by  the  authority  or  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States ; 

“(3)  When  specially  imported,  for  use  and  not 
for  sale,  not  more  than  one  copy  of  any  such  book 
in  any  one  invoice,  in  good  faith,  by  or  for  any 
society  or  institution  incorporated  for  educational, 
literary,  philosophical,  scientific  or  religious  pur- 
poses, or  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  or 
for  any  college,  academy,  school  or  seminary  of 
learning,  or  for  any  state  school,  college,  university 
or  free  public  library  in  the  United  States;  but  such 
privilege  of  importation  without  the  consent  of  the 
American  copyright  proprietor  shall  not  extend  to 
a foreign  reprint  of  a book  by  an  American  author 
copyrighted  in  the  United  States  unless  copies  of  the 
American  edition  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  American 
publisher  or  copyright  proprietor; 

“(4)  When  such  books  form  parts  of  libraries 
or  collections  purchased  en  bloc  for  the  use  of  soci- 
eties, institutions  or  libraiies  designated  in  the  for'-- 
going  paragraph;  or  form  parts  of  libraries  or  of  the 
personal  baggage  belonging  to  persons  arriving  from 
foreign  countries,  and  are  not  intended  for  sale.” 

These  provisions  represent  important  modi- 
fications of  the  proposed  law  as  it  would  have 
been  approved  by  the  conference  if  your  dele- 
gates had  not  protested.  As  at  first  proposed 
by  the  various  associations  representing  the 
different  copyright  interests,  the  law  pro- 
hibited the  importation  into  this  country,  with 
or  without  the  payment  of  duty,  of  all  books 
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that  have  been  granted  copyright  in  the  United 
States,  no  matter  what  their  origin,  unless  the 
proposed  importer  could  secure  the  consent 
of  the  holder  of  the  copyright.  The  present 
draft  permits  such  importation  by  libraries 
and  kindred  institutions  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  foreign  reprints  of  American  books, 
and  it  permits  even  these  to  be  imported  when 
copies  of  the  American  edition  cannot  be  ob- 
tained here. 

The  privileges  enjoyed  by  libraries  under 
the  present  law  are  lessened  in  the  proposed 
law  only  in  two  respects : the  limitation  of 
importation  to  one  copy  at  a time  instead  of 
two,  and  the  prohibition  of  importation  of 
foreign  reprints  of  American  in-print  copy- 
right books  without  the  consent  of  the  copy- 
right proprietor. 

In  consenting  to  these  changes  in  the  exist- 
ing law  your  delegates  acted  under  the  con- 
viction that  it  would  be  impossible  to  induce 
the  conference  to  agree  upon  a complete  re- 
tention of  the  existing  privileges,  and  that 
these  privileges  were  so  slightly  reduced  by 
the  proposed  changes  that  it  would  have  been 
bad  policy  on  the  part  of  your  representatives 
to  risk  the  disagreement  of  the  conference  by 
holding  out  against  them  altogether,  especially 
as  the  representatives  of  other  interests  in  the 
conference  had  shown  themselves  willing  to 
meet  us  considerably  more  than  half  way. 

No  more  sessions  of  the  copyright  confer- 
ence are  to  be  held,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  bill  cannot  pass  until  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  we  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  a committee  be  appointed  to  w'atch 
its  progress  and  take  whatever  action  may  be 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  this  Association. 
Frank  P.  Hill, 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick, 

Delegates. 

It  was  Voted,  That  the  report  be  accepted 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
adopted,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Council 
be  extended  to  the  delegates  for  their  success- 
ful efforts. 

Delegates  on  Copyright  Bill.  — It  was 
Voted,  That  the  delegates  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  Association  at  the  Copyright  Con- 
ferences (Frank  P.  Hil],  A.  E.  Bostwick)  be 
continued  as  a committee,  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  copyright  bill  and  take  whatever 
action  may  be  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
this  Association. 

Papers  read  at  conferences.  — The  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  general  association, 
in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  publicity 
committee  {see  Proceedings,  p.  218),  that  pa- 
pers to  be  read  at  conferences  be  printed  in 
advance,  was  discussed.  It  was  Voted,  to 
amend  the  proper  by-law  by  providing  that 


abstracts  of  papers  to  be  presented  ■ at  Asso- 
ciation conferences  shall  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  program  committee  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  conference. 

Receipt  for  customs  entry.  — In  accord 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on 
bookbuying  {see  p.  193),  it  was  Voted,  That 
the  executive  board  prepare  and  present  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  behalf  of 
the  Council,  a resolution  setting  forth  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  on  book- 
buying regarding  the  customs  receipt  required 
for  purpose  of  customs  entry. 

A.  L.  A.  district  meetings.  — It  was  Voted, 
That  a committee  of  three  be  appointed  by 
the  chair  to  consider  the  advisability  of  hold- 
ing district  meetings  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  said 
committee  to  report  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Council  at  this  meeting.  The  committee  was 
appointed  as  Miss  Stearns,  Miss  Wallace,  C. 
W.  Smith.  It  presented  the  following  report; 

To  the  Council  of  the  American  Library 
Association: 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  holding  district  meetings  of 
the  American  Library  Association  would  re- 
spectfully report  that  it  deems  it  advisable 
and  necessary  to  hold  such  meetings,  if  the 
Association  is  to  be  of  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  nun'ber.  There  is  one  section  of 
the  country,  the  Southwest,  for  example,  that 
has  never  been  visited  by  the  A.  L.  A.  as  an 
organization  or  officially  by  any  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  libraries  in  this  section  are  passing 
through  the  critical  formative  period,  when 
help  is  of  such  great  value  and  would  be 
gratefully  received.  For  lack  of  such  assist- 
ance as  the  A..  L.  A.  could  give  one  section 
of  the  country  — the  Pacific  coast  — organ- 
ized a district  association  some  time  since, 
while  an  effort  was  made  to  organize  another 
in  the  southern  states  during  the  past  winter, 
and  there  is  a growing  feeling  for  district  or- 
ganization in  other  sections. 

As  3'our  committee  feels  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  associations  would  tend  to  lessen 
the  effectiveness  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  irour  com- 
mittee would  recommend  that  the  executive 
board  be  requested  to  make  a trial  of  a dis- 
trict meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  during  the  com- 
ing year,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, in  co-operation  with  the  Texas  Library 
Association  and  the  public  libraries  of  Okla- 
homa, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Nevada,  and  Southern  California,  the 
meeting  to  be  presided  over  by  a member  of 
the  executive  board.  Council,  or  appointee 
exclusive  of  any  member  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in  the 
district. 

Lutie  E.  Stearns,  Chairman. 

Anne  Wallace. 

C.  W.  Smith. 
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It  was  Voted,  That  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations  of  the  committee  be  referred  to 
the  executive  board  with  power  to  act. 

Discussion  on  public  documents.  — The 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  docu- 
ments submitted  the  following  recommenda- 
tion ; 

“Your  committee  on  public  documents  re- 
spectfully suggests  the  expediency  of  substi- 
tuting for  the  present  committee  a Public 
Documents  Section,  in  order  that  those  libra- 
rians whose  interests  on  this  subject  could 
neither  be  anticipated  nor  handled  in  a com- 
mittee report,  may  be  furthered  by  more  di- 
rect means  than  is  possible  in  such  a report. 
The  desirability  of  some  such  arrangement 
was  only  brought  to  the  attention  of  your 
committee  yesterday,  and  there  has  not  there- 
fore been  time  to  consult  all  the  memibers  of 
the  committee.  Of  those  members  present  at 
this  conference  Mr.  Henry,  Dr.  Whitten,  and 
Mr.  Koch  have  been  consulted  and  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  favor  of  such  a change. 

“Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  Chairman.” 

It  was  Voted,  That  the  recommendation  of 
the  public  documents  committee  be  referred  to 
the  executive  board,  with  the  suggestion  to 
the  program  committee  that  a round  table 
meeting  on  public  documents  would  perhaps 
be  more  effective  and  satisfactory. 

Lazv  Librarians’  Section.  — The  matter  of 
establishing  a Law  Librarians’  Section  was 
brought  up  in  letters  read  by  Mr.  Thomson 
and  the  secretary  from  law  librarians  inter- 
ested in  the  plan,  and  it  was  Voted,  That  the 
secretary  be  instructed  to  inform  the  persons 
interested  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  ap- 
plication for  establishment  of  a section. 

‘‘A.  L.  A.  catalog”  supplement.  — It  was 
Voted,  That  the  matter  of  a five-yearly  sup- 
plement to  the  “A.  L.  A.  catalog”  be  referred 
to  the  Publishing  Board  for  action,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council. 

Library  post.  — Letters  were  read  from  Dr. 
Canfield  and  Mr.  W.  Scott,  urging  that  the 
A.  L.  A.  should  take  direct  action  favoring 
the  library  post  bill  at  present  pending  in 
Congress.  There  w'as  general  discussion  of 
the  present  bill,  and  of  the  possibility  of  fram- 
ing a substitute  which  might  be  better  adapted 
to_  library  needs.  It  was  Voted,  That  a com- 
mittee of  the  A.  L.  A.  be  appointed  by  the 
executive  board  to  take  up  the  matter  of  a 
library  post  and  prepare  a bill  on  the  subject, 
with  the  co-operation,  if  desired,  of  the  other 
associations  interested  in  the  matter. 

Exhibit  by  Virginia  State  Library  at  lames- 
town  Exposition.  — It  was  Voted,  That  the 
resolution  commending  the  proposed  biblio- 
graphical exhibition  to  be  made  by  the  Vir- 


ginia State  Library  at  the  Jamestown  Expo- 
sition, as  submitted  by  the  A.  L.  A.  commit- 
tee on  Jamestown  exhibit  {see  Proceedings, 
p.  219),  be  endorsed. 

Social  Education  Congress.  — Mr.  An- 
drew's read  a letter  from  Mr.  James  P.  Mun- 
roe,  of  Boston,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  to  the  Social  Education  Congress, 
to  be  held  in  Boston  on  Nov.  30,  Dec.  i and  2, 
1906,  and  suggesting  that  the  president  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  appoint  a committee  of  three  or  five 
librarians  in  or  near  Boston  to  co-operate 
with  the  officers  of  the  Social  Education 
Congress'  in  carrying  out  their  plans.  It  w'as 
Voted,  That  the  Council  express  its  interest 
in  and  sympathy  with  the  plans  of  the  Social 
Education  Congress,  and  refer  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  advisory  committee  to  the  execu- 
tive board  with  pow'er. 

Commercial  advertising.  — The  matter  of 
solicitation  of  advertising  and  issue  of  printed 
matter  by  local  committees  without  previous- 
approval  by  the  executive  board  was  discussed,, 
on  recommendation  of  the  executive  board. 
It  was  Voted,  That  the  action  taken  by  the- 
Council  at  the  Niagara  Falls  Conference  ir? 
regard  to  commercial  advertising  and  publi- 
cations of  local  committee  be  reaffirmed;  that 
the  committee  there  appointed  to  frame  a by- 
law covering  this  subject  be  revived;  and  that 
the  secretary  be  requested  to  co-operate  with 
the  local  committee  and  call  its  attention  to 
such  a by-law. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Non-library  membership. — Upon  motion  of 
the  treasurer  37  names  of  persons  not  en- 
gaged in  library  work  w'ere  voted  into  mem- 
bership. 

Contemporaneous  annual  reports.  — It  was 
ordered  that  the  reports  of  all  officers,  com- 
mittees or  boards  having  to  do  with  finances 
and  statistics  shall  cover  the  calendar  year, 
with  brief  supplementary  reports  to  the  date 
of  the  annual  conference. 

Committee  on  cataloging  rules.  — The  board 
affirmed  the  appointment  by  the  Publishing- 
Board  of  a committee  on  cataloging  rules  and 
established  it  as  a special  committee  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  constituted  as  follow's : J.  C.  M. 
Hanson,  Alice  B.  Kroeger,  A.  H.  Hopkins, 
E.  C.  Richardson,  T.  F.  Currier,  Nina  E. 
Browne,  W.  S.  Biscoe. 

Assistant  secretaries.  — Edwin  M.  Jenks  and 
Clara  A.  Mulliken  were  appointed  to  act  as 
assistant  secretaries  for  the  Narragansett  Pier 
Conference. 

Library  organisation  directory. — A com- 
munication was  presented  from  Mr.  A.  H. 
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Hopkins  asking  that  arrangements  be  made  to 
print  a list  of  all  state  library  associations  and 
commissions  and  local  library  clubs,  with 
addresses  of  their  officers.  It  was  Voted,  to 
request  the  editor  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist 
to  print  a standing  list  of  such  names  and 
addresses,  supplementing  and  correcting  the 
list  printed  annually  in  the  Association  hand- 
book. 

Permanent  headquarters. — The  matter  of 
permanent  headquarters  received  a large  share 
of  attention.  Mr.  C.  C.  Soule,  representing 
the  Publishing  Board  and  trustees  of  the  en- 
dowment fund,  urged  the  early  establishment 
of  headquarters.  He  promised  on  behalf  of 
the  Publishing  Board  willingness  to  remove 
its  office  to  any  place  selected ; that  the  Pub- 
lishing Board  would  pay  not  more  than  $500 
per  annum  toward  the  rent : that  the  board 
would  relinquish  the  grant  of  the  available  in- 
terest of  the  endowment  fund  voted  to  it  by  the 
Council  at  Atlantic  City;  and  that  the  board 
w^ould  contribute  a limited  use  of  the  services 
of  its  employees  on  the  general  business  of 
the  Association,  especially  in  answering  ques- 
tions and  correspondence  regarding  technical 
library  matters.  A written  report  on  the  mat- 
ter of  permanent  headquarters  -was  submitted 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Hovey,  wdio  added  assurances 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  headquarters 
could  not  be  established  by  Sept.  i.  Mr. 
Plovey  also  presented  personally  his  views  re- 
garding the  headquarters  and  his  own  con- 
nection with  the  Association.  The  following 
communication  was  received  from  the  Pub- 
lishing Board : “The  Publishing  Board  thinks 
it  essential  in  establishing  itself  at  the  A.  L. 
A.  headquarters  to  have  the  use  of  tw^o  rooms 
besides  storage  for  its  publications.  It  also 
asks  part  time  of  a stenographer.  In  return 
it  is  ready  to  give  assistance  and  advice  in 
correspondence  through  its  secretary  and  edi- 
tor, and  to  contribute  for  the  present  $500  a 
year  toward  rent ; but  it  thinks  that  it  should 
■eventually  be  relieved  from  this  charge.”  _ The 
treasurer  stated  that  $2800  had  been  paid  in 
to  the  treasury  from  pledges  secured  by  Mr. 
Hovey,  and  there  had  been  about  $1000  ex- 
penses for  salary  and  travelling  expenses, 
leaving  a net  sum  of  $1800  in  the  treasurer’s 
hands.  It  was  Voted,  That  from  the  report 
of  E.  C.  Hovey,  chairman  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee,  the  executive  board  finds 
$6300  in  hand  and  available  during  the  next 
year  for  the  establishment  of  headquarters, 
and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  the  first 
year’s  budget  should  not  exceed  $5000.  It 
was  also  Voted.  That  the  executive  board 
appoint  Mr.  E.  C.  Hovey  “in  charge”  of  A. 
L.  A.  headquarters  at  a salary  of  $2500  per 
annum,  to  date  from  opening  of  headquarters, 
provided  the  arangement  can  be  terminated 


on  reasonable  notice  if  conditions  prove  un- 
satisfactory to  the  executive  board  or  to  the 
appointee.  It  was  also  Voted,  to  continue  the 
present  arrangement  with  Mr.  Hovey  as  to 
salary  from  Aug.  i,  1906,  to  date  of  estab- 
lishment offiheadquarters.  It  was  later  Voted 
That  permanent  headquarters  be  established 
in  Boston  at  as  early  a date  as  possible.  Also, 
Voted,  That  Mr.  Hovey  be  Instructed  to  draw 
up  a statement  covering  such  of  the  general 
activities  approved  by  and  included  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  permanent  head- 
quarters submitted  to  the  St.  Louis  Confer- 
ence in  1904,  which  it  seems  practicable  to 
undertake  within  a year,  this  statement  to 
include  under  each  head  details  of  organiza- 
tion and  administration ; and  that  in  addition 
Mr.  Hovey  submit  a suggested  budget  for  one 
year,  including  a sufficient  item  for  furnishing 
headquarters,  the  total  budget  not  to  exceed 
$5000. 

Proceedings.- — A letter  from  Mr.  Hovey 
was  read,  recommending,  among  other  things, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  free  publications  now 
furnished  to  members  of  the  Association,  and 
the  use  of  every  effort  by  the  present  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  Association  to  in- 
crease mem.bership  among  libraries ; also  to 
relinquish  for  a year  or  two  free  distribution 
of  the  Proceedings,  furnishing  them  at  cost 
price  to  such  members  as  are  willing  to  pay 
for  them.  After  discussion  the  executive 
board  disapproved  the  recommendation  as  to 
abridgment  of  the  Proceedings,  and  Voted, 
That  no  change  in  the  present  method  of 
printing  the  Proceedings  would  be  desirable. 
There  was  discussion  of  the  manner  of  dis- 
tributing the  Proceedings,  during  which  it 
was  suggested,  i,  that  only  one  copy  be  sent 
to  a single  family;  2,  that  every  member  be 
required  to  ask  for  a copy  of  the  Proceedings 
before  it  should  be  sent  to  him;  3,  that  the 
treasurer  prepare  a list  of  those  members  who 
would  naturally  receive  duplicate  copies  be- 
cause of  library  membership  or  other  mem- 
bership in  same  family,  and  ask  them  for  spe- 
cific orders  before  sending  the  Proceedings. 
It  w’as  Voted,  That  the  manner  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Proceedings  be  referred  to  Ihe 
new  executive  board. 

Resignation  of  Miss  Doren.  — The  resigna- 
tion of  Electra  C.  Doren  from  the  Publishing 
Board  was  presented  and  accepted  with  regret. 

Receipt  for  customs  entry.  — The  first  vice- 
president  (E.  H.  Anderson)  and  the  secretary 
were  instructed  to  prepare  a memorial  to  be 
presented  to  the  proper  officer  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department  praying  for  the  abolition 
of  the  receipt  for  purpose  of  customs  entry. 

Acting  treasurer. — -In  the  absence 
September  of  the  treasurer-elect,  Mr.  G.  F. 
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Bowerman,  it  was  Voted,  That  the  board  re- 
quest Mr.  G.  M.  Jones  to  act  as  treasurer 
until  such  time  as  the  treasurer-elect  shall  be 
able  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Discussion  of  public  documents.  — In  ac- 
cord with  the  recommendation  of  the  Council, 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  inform  the 
chairman  of  the  public  documents  committee 
that  the  program  committee  is  ready  at  any 
time  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  a re- 
quest for  a round  table  meeting  on  public 
documents,  or  as  the  chief  topic  on  the  gen- 
eral program  for  1907  is  to  be  “Use  of  books,” 
a general  session  on  public  documents  will  be 
possible  if  the  committee  desires. 

Appointments  to  committees,  etc.,  were 
made  as  follows : 

Finance.  — C.  H.  Blastings,  B.  C.  Steiner, 

D.  B.  Hall. 

Library  administration  {continued).  — W. 
R.  Eastman,  Cornelia  Marvin,  H.  C.  Well- 
man; continued  without  specific  instructions 
for  new  work,  but  with  authority  to  promul- 
gate the  recommendations  made  in  its  report 
to  the  Association  at  Narragansett  Pier. 

Public  documents  {continued). — 'A.  R. 
Hasse,  Johnson  Brigham,  W.  E.  Henry,  J.  P. 
Kennedy,  T.  W.  Koch,  H.  H.  I.angton, 
Charles  McCarthy,  T.  M.  Owen,  George  W. 
Scott,  Mary  L.  Sutliff,  R.  H.  Whitten.  Act- 
ing on  the  recommendation  contained  in  the 
report  of  this  committee,  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  state  to  the  chairman  that  the 
constitution  makes  no  pfovi.sion  for  standing 
committees  except  such  as  are  named  therein, 
and  that  all  committees  are  appointed  an- 
nually. 

Co-operation  with  the  N.  E.  A.  {continued) . 
— J.  H.  Canfield,  M.  E.  Ahern,  Melvil  Dewey, 
Martin  Hensel.  Electra  C.  Doren  having  de- 
clined to  serve  again  on  this  committee,  the 
secretary  was  instructed  to  secure  recom- 
mendations from  the  chairman  for  a fifth 
person  and  communicate  the  name  to  the 
members  of  the  executive  board  by  corre- 
spondence. 

Library  training  {continued). — Mary  W. 
Plummer,  H.  E.  Legler,  J.  C.  Dana,  W.  C. 
Kimball,  A.  S.  Root,  Grace  D.  Rose,  Isabel 

E.  Lord,  Eleanor  Roper. 

Publishing  Board.  — W.  C.  Lane,  C.  C. 
Soule,  each  for  three  years  (to  succeed  them- 
selves) ; H.  C.  Wellman,  for  term  expiring 
1908  (to  succeed  E.  C.  Doren). 

International  relations  {continued).  — E.  C. 
Richardson,  Cyrus  Adler,  J.  S.  Billings,  Pler- 
bert  Putnam,  W.  C.  Lane. 


Bookbuying  {continued).  — A.  E.  Bostwick, 
J.  C.  Dana,  B.  C.  Steiner.  The  board  appro- 
priated $200  for  the  use  of  the  committee  on 
bookbuying  for  the  coming  year,  from  confer- 
ence to  conference.  The  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  state  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee  pre- 
sented at  Narragansett  Pier,  that  there  are  no 
standing  committees  of  the  Association  save 
those  named  in  the  constitution,  and  that  all 
committees  are  appointed  annually. 

Publicity  {continued).  — J.  C.  Dana,  S.  H. 
Ranck,  Purd  B.  Wright.  Reappointed  until 
headquarters  are  established  and  satisfactory 
assurances  can  be  given  that  the  work  of  the 
committee  can  be  cared  for  in  the  offices  of 
the  Association,  after  which  time  the  com- 
mittee, as  named  above,  will  be  continued  as 
an  advisory  committee. 

Travel.  ■ — F.  W.  Faxon,  E.  C.  Flovey,  Mrs. 
Annie  S.  Ross,  with  power  to  appoint  two  ad- 
ditional members. 

Title-pages  to  periodicals  {continued).— 
W.  I.  Fletcher,  Ernst  Lemcke,  A.  E.  Bost- 
wick. 

Bookbindings  and  book  papers. — -A.  L. 
Bailey,  W.  P.  Cutter,  G.  E.  Wire. 

Program.  — C.  W.  Andrews,  H.  E.  Haines, 
J.  I.  Wyer. 

Library  architecture.  — C.  R.  Dudley,  W.  R. 
Eastman,  C.  C.  Soule,  lohn  Thomson,  F.  P. 
Flill. 

Library  work  ivith  the  blind.  — N.  D.  C. 
Flodges,  Emma  R.  Neisser,  Etta  J.  Giffin,  Asa 
D.  Dickinson,  B.  C.  Steiner. 

Conduct  of  headquarters.  — D.  P.  Corey,  G. 
M.  Jones,  C.  C.  Soule. 

Library  post.  — J.  H.  Canfield,  chairman, 
with  power  to  appoint  two  others. 

Gifts  and  bequests.  — D.  B.  Hall,  unless  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to  compile  this  re- 
port at  headquarters.  The  executive  board 
passed  a vote  expressing  its  satisfaction  with 
the  report  presented  by  Mr.  Hall  at  Narra- 
gansett Pier  and  instructed  the  secretary  to 
convey  to  him  its  thanks  on  behalf  of  the 
Association. 

Commercial  advertising.  — President,  sec- 
retary, H.  C.  Wellman.  This  committee,  ap- 
pointed at  Niagara  Falls,  was  revived  and 
again  charged  with  the  duty  of  drafting  a by- 
law covering  the  whole  question  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Association  to  publishers  -and 
advertising. 

Registrar.  — Miss  Nina  E.  Browne  was  re- 
appointed registrar  for  the  ensuing  year. 

J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
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LEAGUE  OF  LIBRARY  COMMISSIONS 


FIRST  SESSION 

HE  third  annual  meeting  of  the  League 
of  Library  Commissions  was  held  at 
Narragansett  Pier,  the  first  session  being  at 
2 p.m.  July  2,  in  the  ball  room  of  the  Atlantic 
House. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler,  president  of  the 
League,  welcomed  those  who  were  in  attend- 
ance, representing  i6  state  library  commis- 
sions, and  also  many  others  not  directly  con- 
nected with  commission  work,  but  who  are 
interested  in  library  extension. 

A paper  was  read  by  Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler 
on  “What  form  of  organization  is  most  de- 
sirable for  a small  town  making  a library 
beginning,”  in  which  were  discussed  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  certain  plans 
of  starting  a public  library  in  a small  town, 
it  being  assumed  that  a small  town  shall  be 
understood  to  be  one  with  not  more  than  looo 
inhabitants.  Such  a movement  is  usually 
along  “the  plane  of  least  resistance”  and  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  following:  the  en- 
largement of  the  meagre  school  library  for 
public  use;  a church  reading  room;  a woman’s 
club  or  town  federation  library;  a temporary 
library  association  or  subscription  library;  a 
travelling  library  center  or  station;  or  a free 
public  library,  supported  by  municipal  tax. 
The  serious  factor  in  all  these  methods,  ex- 
cept the  last  one  mentioned,  is  that  they  are 
dependent  on  the  spasmodic  and  irregular 
support  resulting  from  the  labors  of  ■ the 
finance  committee  or  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee with  fairs,  sttppers,  entertainments, 
rummage  sales,  etc. 

The  value  of  a library  association,  which 
may  serve  as  the  medium  for  systematic  and 
well-directed  effort  in  working  for  a mu- 
nicipal tax,  providing  a book  fund,  and  cre- 
ating favorable  sentiment  was  discussed. 
The  helpful  relation  of  the  state  library  com- 
mission to  the  local  movement  and  the  great 
value  of  the  travelling  library  sent  by  the 
commission,  which  materially  strengthens 
any  one  of  the  local  methods  adopted  for 
providing  a public  collection  of  books  for  the 
community,  were  also  discussed.  The  value 


of  the  reading  room  in  a small  town  was 
emphasized,  where  it  is  possible  to  secure  a 
librarian  with'  the  personal  qualities  that  will 
make  of  it  a stimulating  center  for  the  young 
people.  The  ultimate  end  of  the  effort  to 
establish  a public  library  in  the  small  town 
should  be  to  secure  a municipal  tax  as  pro- 
vided by  state  lawq  but  this  will  be  such  a 
small  amount  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  the 
friends  of  the  institution  shall  provide  by 
ofher  methods  for  a larger  book  fund. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Eastman 
of  the  Library  Extension  Department  of  the 
New  York  State  Library,  Mr.  Bliss  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Commission  and  others. 

“County  systems  of  libraries”  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a paper  by  Miss  Merica  Ploagland,  in 
which  she  considered  the  growth  of  the  idea 
of  providing  books  for  the  use'  of  residents 
outside  the  limits  of  the  towns  and  cities, 
and  the  consequent  legislation.  The  provis- 
ions of  some  of  the  county  library  laws  were 
discussed  and  also  the  plan  of  making  a 
large  city  library  the  center  for  a county  sys- 
tem with  branches,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 

Miss  Edna  D.  Bullock  discussed  “What  the 
commission  can  do  for  the  schools”  by  in- 
formally talking  of  the  school  library  situa- 
tion in  Nebraska.  With  io,ooo  teachers  in 
666o  school  districts  scattered  over  76,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  the  commission 
found  much  pioneer  Vv'ork  to  be  done.  Many 
districts  had  no  libraries  five  years  ago,  and 
even  now  many  are  without  so  much  as  an 
English  dictionary  or  the  most  elementary 
sort  of  an  encyclopaedia.  With  one-third  of 
the  teaching  corps  annually  recruited  from 
the  average  rural  and  village  schools,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  schools  would  first  have 
to  get  books,  and  then  learn  to  use  them. 
Accordingly,  a graded  list  of  books  for  school 
libraries  was  printed  and  distributed  to  county 
and  city  superintendents  for  the  teachers  un- 
der their  jurisdiction,  and  county  superin- 
tendents, institutes,  summer  schools,  teachers’ 
associations,  and  many  public  schools  were 
visited  in  the  interests  of  a wider  use  of 
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good  books  by  teachers  and  pupils  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  homes.  Instruction  in  the 
use  of  books  was  given  to  teachers.  Pro- 
grams and  circulars  for  the  celebration  of  Li- 
brary day  in  the  schools  were  prepared  and 
distributed  to  all  the  schools,  and  also  many 
other  circulars  and  letters. 

The  results  amply  justify  the  time  and 
money  expended.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 
new  being  voluntarily  raised  and  spent  on 
school  libraries  every  year,  while  the  charac- 
ter of  the  books  purchased  has  greatly  im- 
proved. 

“Selection  of  books  for  travelling  libraries” 
was  the  subject  of  a paper  by  Miss  Katherine 
I.  MacDonald,  in  which  the  experiences  of 
the  Wisconsin  Library  Commission  were 
used  as  a basis  for  observations  and  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  kinds  of  books  most  desirable 
for  the  miscellaneous  library  sent  to  an  aver- 
age community.  The  practical  value  of  this 
paper  and  the  suggestions  which  were  fruit- 
ful for  discussion,  led  to  a motion  that  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  discussion  be 
taken  up  at  the  adjourned  meeting  at  10.30 
the  following  morning. 

Before  adjournment  the  president  named  a 
nominating  committee  to  report  to  the  ad- 
journed meeting  on  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  committee  consisting  of  Miss  Bul- 
lock, chairman ; Mrs.  Howe  and  Miss  Hoag- 
land. 

SECOND  SESSION 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  League  of 
Library  Commissions  was  held  at  10.30  a.m. 
July  3,  in  the  ball  room  of  the  Atlantic  House 
with  a good  attendance.  The  discussion  of 
Miss  MacDonald’s  paper  on  “Selection  of 
books  for  travelling  libraries”  was  taken  up, 
those  taking  part  in  the  discussion  being  Miss 
Reynolds  of  the  Indiana  Library  Commission, 
Mr,  Eastman  of  the  New  York  State  Library, 
Air.  Galbreath  of  the  Ohio  State  Librarv, 
Miss  Askew  of  the  New  Jersey  Library  Com- 
mission, Miss  Stearns,  and  others.  The  ques- 
tions of  fixed  groups  of  books  for  general 
reading  and  general  collections  which  are 
drawn  upon  for  flexible  groups  on  special 
subjects  were  discussed,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
foreign  books.  It  was  recognized  that  read- 
able, one-volume  books  on  popular  non-fic- 


tion subjects  were  in  great  demand  and  that 
books  for  foreign  readers  on  American  cus- 
toms, institutions  and  history  were  much 
needed.  Miss  Campbell  of  the  Passaic  (N. 
J.)  Public  Library  told  of  foreign  books  and 
their  selection  in  the  Passaic  library  and  Miss 
Stearns  spoke  of  their  value  in  the  Wisconsin 
travelling  libraries. 

“State  examinations  and  state  certificates 
for  librarians”  was  the  subject  discussed  in 
a paper  by  Miss  Clara  F.  Baldwin.  The  fact 
that  the  .standards  of  teaching  have  been 
greatly  raised  by  state  examination  of  teach- 
ers was  suggested  as  a reason  for  the  ques- 
tion, Why  may  not  the  state  exercise  super- 
vision over  libraries  in  a similar  way?  Alany 
difficulties  were  mentioned,  such  as  the  nature 
of  the  examinations,  the  grading  of  certificates, 
whether  requirements  should  be  on  the  basis 
of  the  size  of  the  library  to  be  served,  whether 
examinations  for  assistants  and  administra- 
tive positions  should  differ,  etc. 

Discussion  on  this  subject  emphasized  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  working  out  a feasible  plan;  it  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Galbreath  that  a committee  of  three 
be  appointed  by  the  incoming  president  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  recommending 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  League  some  plan 
for  state  examination  and  grading  of  libra- 
rians. 

Aliss  Anne  Wallace  presented  a paper  on 
“Library  commission  possibilities  in  the 
Southeast,”  in  which  she  told  of  what  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  Georgia  Library 
Commission  without  any  appropriation  for 
salaries  or  expenses  in  library  extension,  not 
only  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  but  in  the  neigh- 
boring states  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee 
and  Alabama.  A hopeful  outlook  was  given 
regarding  the  prospects  for  future  work  and 
the  valuable  aid  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Atlanta  and  the  Southern  Library  School 
in  the  work  that  had  been  accomplished  was 
acknowledged.  The  reorganization  of  the 
Georgia  Library  Commission  and  encourag- 
ing prospects  for  a state  appropriation  have 
led  to  the  selection  of  an  organizer. 

Owing  to  the  brief  lime  remaining  for  the 
meeting  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board  was  dispensed  with.  During 
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the  year  the  organization  of  the  League  has 
been  perfected  and  the  following  active  mem- 
bership has  been  secured:  California  Stale 
Library,  Connecticut  Public  Library  Com- 
mittee, Delaware  State  Library  Com- 
mission, Idaho  Free  Library  Commission, 
Indiana  Public  Library  Commission,  Iowa  Li- 
brary Commission,  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Librar}"^  Commissioners,  Minnesota  Public 
Library  Commission,  Nebraska  Public  Li- 
brary Commission,  New  Jersey  Public  Li- 
brary Commission,  New  York  State  Library, 
Oregon  Library  Commission,  Vermont  Board 
of  Library  Commissioners,  Virginia  State  Li- 
brary, Washington  State  Library  Commis- 
sion, Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission. 
The  meeting  of  the  executive  board  in  Indi- 
anapolis in  December,  1905,  was  largely  giv- 
en to  the  final  consideration  of  constitution, 
the  matter  of  publications  to  be  secured  and 
recommended,  and  the  program  for  this  meet- 
ing. 

The  report  of  the  publication  committee 
was  read  by  Miss  Baldwin  in  the  absence  of 
the  chairman.  Miss  Marvin.  The  “Library 
commission  yearbook”  has  been  printed  and 
other  material  including  a tract  on  travelling 
libraries  and  a pamphlet  on  small  library 


buildings,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
The  committee  recommended  that  the  pam- 
phlet on  small  library  buildings  should  be 
issued  as  soon  as  possible;  that  a list  of 
children’s  books  supplementing  the  “Sug- 
gestive list”  be  provided  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date;  that  a selected  list  of  books  in 
foreign  languages  suitable  for  small  libraries 
be  issued  as  speedily  as  practicable;  that 
leaflets  for  newspaper  use  in  pushing  local 
campaigns  for  public  libraries  be  issued  at 
once;  that  the  Yearbook  for  1907  contain 
comparative  commission  library  laws  and  an 
article  on  library  administration ; that  the 
League  co-operate  with  the  publicity  com- 
mittee of  the  A.  L.  A.  in  furnishing  material 
for  press  notices  which  may  be  used  in 
papers  throughout  the  states. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee 
was  made,  with  the  following  officers  recom- 
mended for  the  ensuing  year ; President,  Miss 
Alice  S.  Tyler,  Iowa;  vice-president,  Mr.  J. 
P.  Kennedy,  Virginia;  secretary-treasurer. 
Miss  Clara  F.  Baldwin,  Minnesota.  Upon 
motion  the  president  was  instructed  to  cast 
the  ballot  for  the  election  of  these  officers. 

Adjourned. 

Alice  S.  Tyler,  Secretary. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  LIBRARIES 


T HE  annual  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Libraries  was  held 
in  connection  with  the  A.  L.  A.  Conference, 
two  sessions  being  held,  on  Saturday,  June 
30,  and  Monday,  July  2.  Officers  were  elected 
as  follows : President,  J.  L.  Gillis ; ist  vice- 
president,  T.  L.  Montgomery;  2d  vice-presi- 


dent, H.  O.  Brigham ; secretary-treasurer. 
Miss  M.  M.  Oakley. 

[Note. — Owing  to  the  loss,  in  the  mail,  of  the 
full  report  of  proceedings  of  the  Association,  the 
“Proceedings  and  addresses”  could  not  be  prepared 
for  publication  in  time  to  be  included  in  this  volume 
of  A.  L.  A.  Proceedings.] 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 


T HE  Bibliographical  Society  of  America 
held  a meeting  in  connection  with  the 
Narragansett  Pier  Conference  on  July  2, 
1906,  and  meetings  of  the  Council  of  the 
society  were  held  on  June  30  and  July  2. 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows ; President, 


William  C.  Lane;  ist  vice-president,  Reuben 
G.  Thwaites;  2d  vice-president,  E.  C.  Rich- 
ardson; secretary,  W.  D.  Johnston;  treas- 
urer, Carl  B.  Roden ; librarian,  Wilberforce 
Eames;  councillor,  C.  Alex.  Nelson.  About 
50  members  were  in  attendance  at  the  meeting. 
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NARRAGANSETT  TO  NANTUCKET:  CONFERENCE  DAYS  AND  POST  CON- 

FERENCE TRIP 

COMPILED  FROM  VARIOUS  AUTHORITIES 


THE  WEEK  AT  NARRAGANSETT  PIER 

“Let  Fido  chase  his  tail  ajl  day, 

Let  Kitty  play  at  tag, 

She  has  no  time  to  throw  away. 

She  has  no  tail  to  wag” — 

CO  she  had  supposed;  but  a week’s  respite 
from  time  schedule  and  delivery  desk, 
a week  in  which  the  model  book-supporter 
and  the  electric  dust-chute  alike  faded  into 
obscurity  and  became  as  though  they  were 
not,  taught  her  otherwise.  For  the  libra- 
rian, too,  can  play.  Though  she  may  work 
harder  than  "adamant”  at  home,  in  Confer- 
ence week  there  is  a delightful  response  to 
the  calls  of  Frivolity,  which  does  much  to- 
ward clearing  the  atmosphere  of  all  adaman- 
tine severities. 

At  Narragansett  Pier,  upon  the  hard,  white 
beach,  along  the  fringe  of  rocks  that  break 
the  sandy  stretches  of  the  beautiful  Rhode 
Island  shore,  upon  the  broad  piazzas  of  the 
Mathewson,  the  Gladstone,  the  Metatoxet, 
even  in  the  most  unpromising  spots  of  quaint 
Narragansett,  did  the  librarians  disport  them- 
selves, and  prove  that  even  the  best  and  full- 
est program  cannot  crowd  out  the  thousand 
and  one  unprofessional  interests  of  friendly 
meeting,  of  greeting  old  friends  in  a new 
place,  that  make  for  the  pleasantest  memories 
that  accrue  to  the  A,  L.  A.  gatherings. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  ses- 
sions themselves,  of  the  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion derived  from  listening  on  succeeding 
days  to  such  speakers  as  Dr.  Faunce,  Dr. 
Schaeffer,  and  Owen  Wister,  unless  it  be  to 
say  that  all  left  the  sessions  refreshed  and 
interested,  and  awake  to  every  new  impres- 
sion that  the  Narragansett  world  might  have 
in  store  for  them. 

One  of  the  ehief  features  of  the  meeting 
was  the  speeial  gatherings  by  which  people 
with  common  affiliations  — dwellers  in  the 
same  state,  graduates  of  the  same  school, 
members  of  the  same  association  — were 


given  an  opportunity  to  get  together  and 
compare  notes  or  retail  experiences.  Among 
others,  the  states  of  Minnesota,  Vermont  and 
Connecticut,  and  the  New  York  State,  Illinois, 
Pratt,  Drexel,  and  Wisconsin  summer  library 
schools  were  represented  by  special  dinners 
or  receptions,  and  the  Southern  librarians 
held  a conversazione  and  afternoon  tea.  In- 
deed, at  the  Mathewson,  the  headquarters 
hotel,  there  was  the  atmosphere  of  an  in- 
formal reception  throughout  the  whole  week, 
and  in  the  corridors,  the  parlors,  and  on  the 
piazza  there  were  always  to  be  seen  groups  of 
animated  talkers  who  preferred  to  sit  at  their 
ease  rather  than  to  indulge  in  pastimes  of  a 
more  arduous  eharacter. 

The  delightful  ball  room  and  orchestra  of- 
fered an  opportunity  to  the  more  frivolously 
minded  to  enjoy  almost  nightly  dancing,  and 
proved  that  whether  or  not  librarians  have 
become  more  proficient  in  their  profession, 
they  at  least  possess  aptitude  in  the  gemle 
art  of  the  two-step  and  the  waltz. 

Opportunities  for  pleasure  out  of  doors 
were  numerous  — ■ drives,  walks,  trolley  trips, 
and,  last  but  most  important,  bathing.  There 
was  nothing  more  popular  than  this,  and 
either  by  the  grace  of  God  or  grace  of  the 
program  committee,  there  was  always  time 
for  a delightful  surf  dip  between  the  end  of 
the  morning  session  and  the  hour  for  dinner. 
For  at  Narragansett  it  is  time  and  not  tide 
that  decides  the  bathing  hour,  and  from 
twelve  to  one  natives  and  guests  alike  pur- 
sue the  path  that  leads  to  the  bathing  houses 
and  the  beach.  Even  on  Sundays,  it  was  told, 
the  churches  arrange  their  services  so  that 
the  congregation  shall  be  able  to  get  from 
their  pews  to  the  bathing  beach  and  change 
their  Sunday  elothes  for  their  bathing  suits, 
within  the  proper  hour  — proving,  by  the 
way,  that  there  are  a few  New  Englanders 
less  trammelled  by  Puritanical  tradition  than 
was  that  scion  of  the  -A.dams  family,  the  ill- 
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starred  hero  of  Miss  Pinneo's  ‘‘true  story, 
with  whose  adventures  the  librarians  became 
acquainted  on  the  Sunday  evening  that  they 
spent  at  Narragansett. 

To  find  wild  roses  growing  within  two 
feet  of  the  breaking  surf,  it  would  seem  that 
one  must  go  to  Peter’s  Never-Never  land; 
but  you  will  find  them  just  as  readily  in 
Narragansett.  Their  fragrance  was  ever 
present  during  the  delightful  walks  along  the 
beach  and  rocks  that  edged  the  sea,  again 
through  the  sand  dunes  and  the  long  meadow 
grass  that  flanked  the  beach,  and  then  in  the 
far  back  country  where  there  were  a hundred 
beckoning  roads  and  landmarks  full  of  local 
or  even  historic  interest  that  proved  an  un- 
failing bait  to  those  possessing  the  “Bae- 
deker mind.”  The  five-mile  drive  to  Point 
Judith  was  particularly  delightful,  as  was  the 
long  trolley  trip  to  Providence.  But  perhaps 
the  most  charming  of  all  the  trips  was  the 
visit  to  the  beautiful  little  village  of  Peace 
Dale,  so  appropriately  named,  a reminder  that 
in  the  early  days  of  its  history  the  whole  of 
Rhode  Island  itself  was  known  to  the  In- 
dians as  Aquidneck,  or  the  Isle  of  Peace.  At 
Peace  Dale  the  visitors  saw  the  beautiful 
church,  passed  the  old  mill  and  mill  ponds, 
were  pioneered  through  the  grounds  of  the 
Hazard  homestead,  and  visited  the  Peace 
Dale  Public  Library,  the  gift  of  Rowland  G. 
Hazard  to  the  town  — a charming  building, 
well  equipped  for  the  excellent  work  that  it 
has  carried  on.  Here  they  were  most  cordial- 
ly received  and  shown  everything,  from  the 
assembly  hall,  with  its  fine  collection  of 
antlers  and  deer’s  heads,  down  to  the  base- 
ment, adorned  at  the  moment  with  the  fancy 
costumes  that  had  been  used  in  the  enter- 
tainment last  given  there. 

Though  the  weather  was  disappointing  on 
the  day  of  the  Fourth,  in  the  evening  it  was 
fine,  and  the  fireworks,  set  off,  as  they  were, 
directly  over  the  sea,  made  a wonderful  dis- 
play. The  moon,  approaching  to  the  full, 
half  hidden  by  black  clouds,  remnants  of  the 
passing  storm,  and  the  glow  of  the  rockets, 
whose  fire  seemed  to  drop  into  the  shadowy 
waters,  made  a picture  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten, and  marked  the  end  of  a Fourth  of  July 
that  had  been  unusually  interesting  to  all. 
But  all  things  end,  and  just  as  the  bathing 


beach  had  become  an  accustomed  haunt  and 
the  rocks  familiar  friends,  came  the  time  for 
packing  up  and  the  rush  for  certificates  and 
return  tickets.  The  last  evening  at  the  Pier 
ended  in  gayety  — dancing  and  a full  moon 
proved  too  inviting  to  make  sleep  before 
midnight  tolerable ; and  the  next  day  the 
departing  clans  carried  back  with  them  the 
memory  of  that  last  night  as  a fitting  close 
to  the  delightful  Conference  of  1906. 

PROVIDENCE  DAY 

Narragansett  Pier  was  so  attractive  that 
it  required  a strong  sense  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  many  librarians  to  take  them  off  for  a 
day  in  the  city.  But  here  did  virtue  receive 
its  reward  in  the  very  doing ! For  there 
were  none  of  the  unpleasantnesses  associ- 
ated with  the  thought  of  the  city  in  sum- 
mer, and  there  was  pleasure  of  sorts  strewn 
all  through  the  day.  And  perhaps  what 
gave  most  pleasure  of  all  to  “dealers  in 
things”  was  the  delightful  sense  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  whole  matter  was  managed, 
the  ordered  smoothness  of  all  arrangements. 

Tuesday,  July  3,  was  set  down  on  the  pro- 
gram as  “Providence  day.”  First  came  a 
trolley  trip  to  Saunderstown  on  special  cars 
— and  who  is  there  can  resist  the  thrill  of 
superiority  brought  by  anything  “special”  ? 
Then  the  steamer  Warwick  — which  was  spe- 
cial, too  ! — carried  the  visitors  up  the  beau- 
tiful bay  to  the  city  wharves.  The  Provi- 
dence committee  offered  apologies,  on  the 
way  to  the  boat,  for  the  non-arrival  of  the 
special  ( !)  maps  of  Providence  ordered  for 
the  occasion,  but  even  this  slight  flaw  was 
not  to  mar  the  perfect  ordering  of  the  day, 
for  the  maps  came  in  time  for  distribution  on 
the  boat.  The  sheet  contained,  besides  a plan 
of  the  city,  historical  matter,  and  a list  of  the 
settlements,  islands,  lights,  and  so  forth,  to 
be  passed  on  the  sail  up  the  bay.  This  read- 
ing matter  gave  intellectual  occupation  to 
many  on  board,  the  excitement  of  trying  to 
fit  names  to  places  proving  almost  too  much 
for  several. 

At  Providence  the  party,  numbering  some 
five  hundred,  scattered,  some  seeking  one  li- 
brary Mecca,  some  another.  (For  every 
library  may  be  a Mecca  to  the  devout  libra- 
rian.) A buffet  luncheon  in  Sayles  Flail,  on 
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the  Brown  University  campus,  was  served 
from  twelve  to  two,  so  that  there  was  ample 
space,  as  well  as  ample  refreshment  for  all. 

But  the  choicest  “feature”  of  the  local 
committee’s  work  was  the  magic  way  in 
which,  whenever  a librarian  desired  to  go  to 
any  of  the  libraries  of  the  city,  a special 
trolley  car  appeared  at  once  and  whirled  him 
or  her  away  to  it.  Of  an  inspector  on  one 
of  the  cars  a librarian  asked,  “How  do  you 
know  librarians  when  you  see  them,  so  as 
to  let  them  on?”  The  inspector  smiled  loftily 
and  replied,  evasively,  “Oh,  I guess  we  don't 
make  m.any  mistakes !’’  Presently  as  the  spe- 
cial car  approached  a plain  ordinary  car  the 
questioner  continued,  “Those  people  are  not 
librarians,  are  they?”  “No,”  said  the  in- 
spector, laconically,  “they’re  paying  their 
nickels !’’ 

s 

The  Brown  University  Library,  crowded 
into  a quarter  of  the  space  it  needs,  the  His- 
torical Society  Library,  where  old  portraits 
and  historical  relics  preside  gravely  over 
solemn  rows  of  books,  the  beautiful  John 
Carter  Brown  Library,  with  its  priceless  col- 
lection and  its  atmosphere  of  scholarly 
leisure,  the  Athenaeum,  tempting  one  to  stay 
and  browse,  the  State  Library,  in  its  pleas- 
ant quarters  in  the  towering  white  capitol, 
the  Public  Library,  with  so  many  specialties 
that  every  one  desired  to  see,  that  the  libra- 
rian and  his  assistants  must  have  been  worn 
out  answering  questions  — all  were  duly  vis- 
ited by  all  the  truly  conscientious  of  the 
party.  And  who  in  the  A.  L.  A.  is  not  con- 
scientious ? 

At  four  — all  too  soon  — the  Warwick 
bore  the  party  away  again,  stopping  this  time 
at  Rocky  Point  for  a Real  Rhode  Island 
Clambake.  Although  it  was  early  for  dinner, 
there  seemed  to  be  but  one  mind  in  the  five 
hundred,  who,  with  dinner  tickets  in  hand, 
flocked  straight  to  the  clambake  pavilion. 
There  was  time  to  linger  a little  outside,  to 
see  the  clams,  piled  on  red-hot  stones,  being 
covered  with  wet  seaweed ; but  the  moment  the 
gates  were  opened  none  stayed  to  look  in  any 
other  direction.  The  long  tables,  parallel  with 
the  sea,  gave  those  seated  on  the  inner  side 
the  view  out  through  the  open  side  of  the 
pavilion  over  the  shining  water,  but  the  con- 
tents of  the  tables  attracted  more  attention 


than  the  view.  Pilot  bread,  Boston  brown 
bread,  salad  and  pickles  were  soon  supple- 
mented by  huge  bowls  of  steaming  clam 
chowder.  It  is  supposed  to  be  after  several 
plates  of  such  that  the  poet  produced  the  im- 
mortal stanza ; 

“You  cannot  choose  in  life  your  lot, 

You  cannot  right  all  wrongs. 

The  clam  loves  not  the  chowder  hot — 

But  that’s  where  he  belongs!” 

After  the  chowder  came  the  principal  dish 
— the  “baked”  clams  — which  had  been 
steaming  in  the  seaweed,  and  now  appeared 
accompanied  by  drawn  butter.  Big  pans 
came  in  full  only  to  disappear  empty  a few 
moments  later,  replaced  by  other  pans.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-four  clams  is  said  to  be 
the  record  individual  consumption  for  the  oc- 
casion. What  appeared  to  be  a full  brass 
band  discoursed  gay  music  to  hearten  the  at- 
tack, and  nobly  did  every  one  respond.  After 
infinite  clams  there  appeared  clam  fritters  in 
large  quantities  and  then  two  kinds  of  fish, 
with  baked  sweet  potatoes.  A few  became 
disheartened  at  this  point,  and  at  the  soft 
shell  crabs  that  followed  more  ceased  to  be 
interested.  Then  arrived  lobster,  so  good 
that  it  must  be  eaten.  When  watermelon  ap 
peared  next  there  v^ere  sighs  of  relief  be- 
cause there  couldn’t  be  any  more,  but  before 
the  coffee  was  served  ice  cream ! There 
were  some  who  said  the  flavor  was  ptomaine. 
Who  wonders  that  a member  of  the  Council 
renamed  Rocky  Point  — Royal  Gorge? 

A few  brave  souls,  after  this,  went  on 
merry-go-round,  shoot  the  chute,  scenic  rail- 
way, and  the  like,  but  the  majority  wisely 
refused  the  invitations  of  the  barkers.  To 
the  boat  again  and  a pleasant  sail  to  Saun- 
derstown,  and  in  the  cabin  actually  cake  walk- 
ing by  the  undaunted  ! The  special  trolleys 
whirled  the  pilgrims  homeward  through  the 
dim  night  and  brought  to  Narragansett  Pier 
the  whole  party,  tired,  perhaps,  but  enriched 
by  a delightful,  and  to  most  a unique,  experi- 
ence. 

The  hospitality,  the  thoughtfulne.'»s,  the 
efficiency  and  the  originality  of  our  hosts  are 
hard  to  put  into  words,  and  the  pleasure  of 
those  who  profited  by  them  was  even  greater. 
All  hail.  Providence ! 
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THE  NANTUCKET  POST  CONFERENCE  TRIP 

For  a day  and  a half  the  librarians 
travelled  from  Narragansett  Pier  to  Nan- 
tucket, exemplifying  in  their  journey  the 
sad  story  of  the  ‘‘Ten  little  Indian  boys.” 
For  they  set  out  from  the  Pier  at  noon  on 
Friday,  July  6,  some  three  hundred  strong, 
and  they  reached  the  “island  home”  of  Nan- 
tucket on  Saturday  night  as  a party  of  fifty, 
less  one.  All  along  the  way  there  were  leave- 
takings,  as  singly  or  in  groups  people  left 
for  home,  for  vacation  outings,  or  for  re- 
turn to  work. 

From  the  Pier  by  trolley  to  Saunderstown, 
and  from  there  by  steamer,  the  three  hundred 
reached  Newport,  in  the  beauty  of  a perfect 
summer  afternoon.  Here  carriages  were 
waiting  for  a long  drive  about  the  town  and 
past  the  line  of  villas  and  palaces,  whose 
identification  is  the  glory  of  the  Newport 
guide.  A stop  was  made  at  the  Redwood 
Library,  where  the  visitors  were  welcomed  by 
Mr.  Bliss,  and  studied  with  interest  the 
quaint  and  timeworn  fittings  and  interesting 
contents  of  this  historic  old  library.  The 
drive  ended  at  Easton's  Beach,  where  a shore 
dinner  was  served  — modelled  upon  the  his- 
toric Rocky  Point  clambake,  but  tamer,  less 
enthralling  than  that  memorable  Orgy.  After 
the  watermelon  had  put  its  gentle  quietus 
upon  chowder,  baked  clams,  clam  fritters, 
blue  fish,  sweet  potatoes  and  “fixin's,”  the 
party  scattered,  some  to  take  the  famous 
Cliff  Walk,  in  the  sunset  glow,  some  to  re- 
turn to  Narragansett  Pier  for  their  home- 
ward journey,  and  some  to  wander  about 
Newport,  or  rest  at  the  Aquidneck  House. 
This  quiet  old  hotel  was  headquarters  for  the 
night,  and  from  it  at  eight-thirty  on  Satur- 
day morning  the  pilgrims  set  out,  to  go  by 
trolley  to  Fall  River.  It  was  a delightful  spin 
— flying  along  green  fields  and  woods,  through 
a luxuriant  countryside,  until  the  increasing 
number  of  great  mills  showed  the  outskirts 
of  the  mill  city. 

At  F'all  River  the  library  was  visited,  in  its 
new  and  monumental  building,  and  there  was 
time  for  a short  walk  about  town  before  the 
second  relay  of  special  trolley  cars  bore  the 
party  to  New  Bedford.  Flere  dinner,  at  the 
Mansion  House,  was  the  first  order  of  the 


afternoon,  and  then  came  a visit  to  the  Free 
Public  Library,  housed  in  an  old-fashioned 
city  building,  but  full  of  the  atmosphere  of 
books  and  of  kindly  service.  Mr.  Tripp  and 
his  assistants  received  the  visitors,  who  later 
made  their  way  to  the  rooms  of  the  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  Society,  where  they  hung 
absorbed  over  the  quaint  and  curious  relics 
and  implements  of  the  whaling  days,  until  it 
was  time  to  hasten  to  the  wharf  for  the  Nan- 
tucket boat. 

It  had  been  “a  misty,  moisty  morning,”  and 
early  in  the  afternoon  a persistent  drizzling 
rain  set  in,  so  that  the  charms  of  the  four 
hours’  voyage  were  considerably  mitigated.. 
The  Gay  Head  was  late  in  leaving  New  Bed- 
ford ; she  carried  an  amazing  cargo  of  freight, 
furniture,  and  summer  colonists  for  Wood’s 
Hole  and  Cottage  City;  she  was  damp  and 
chilly  without  and  close  and  stuffy  within;- 
and  it  was  a tired  and  bedraggled  A.  L.  A. 
party  that  finally  reached  Nantucket,  nearly 
two  hours  late,  and  were  driven  through  a 
heavy  rain  to  the  light,  good  cheer  and  com- 
fort of  the  Sea  Cliff  Inn,  where  dinner  was 
waiting  and  rooms  were  ready  for  all. 

The  Conference  had  not  been  wearying,  but 
at  Nantucket  rest  was  all  pervasive.  Two- 
days  of  fog  and  intermittent  rain,  with  a Sun- 
day thrown  in,  followed  the  arrival  of  the- 
A.  L.  A.  party.  Its  members  wrote  letters, 
visited,  -walked,  drove,  looked  over  the  curio- 
and  antique  shops,  and  went  to  church.  There- 
are  four  churches  in  the  town  and  at  each 
one  on  Sunday  morning  was  read  the  general 
notice  that  a company  of  representative  li- 
brarians was  within  its  borders  and  would  be 
given  a reception  at  the  Nantucket  Athenaeum 
the  next  day,  and  the  townspeople  generally 
were  invited  to  attend  and  make  the  occasion, 
one  of  hospitality  and  interest.  In  response- 
to  this  cordial  invitation  most  of  the  librarians 
and  many  of  the  townspeople  met  informally 
at  the  Athenaeum  Monday  forenoon.  The- 
people  of  that  island  town  may  well  be  proud 
of  this  well-selected,  well-arranged,  and  weil- 
cared-for  library  containing  about  twenty 
thousand  volumes,  and  of  the  dignified  wide- 
columned  building  which  shelters  it.  To  the 
regret  of  all  present,  the  librarian.  Miss  Bar- 
nard, who  had  served  for  nearly  forty  years. 
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was  not  able  to  be  present,  being  ill  at  home. 
Later  in  the  day  a note  of  appreciation  of  her 
work  and  regret  for  her  illness  was  signed  by 
all  the  librarians  and  sent  to  her  at  her  home. 
The  whole  reception  was  most  pleasant,  trus- 
tees and  their  friends  greeting  cordially  the 
visitors.  An  address  of  welcome  was  made, 
to  which  ex-President  Carr  responded,  and 
remarks  followed  by  other  of  the  Nan- 
tucketers and  by  Miss  Ahern,  Mr.  Bliss 
and  others  of  the  library  party. 

The  next  day  was  fair  and  sunny,  and  in 
divers  carriages  and  at  different  times  most 
of  the  party  took  the  drive  to  Siasconset, 
usually  called  Sconset.  This  narrow-streeted 
collection  of  little  houses,  ranging  in  their 
names  from  “Wild  Rose  Arbor”  to  “The 
Captain’s  Gig”  — and  placed  well  up  on  a 
shrub-  and  vine-grown  cliff  — well  rewards  a 
drive  across  the  open  moor;  and  one  may 
wander  on  beyond  the  queer  little  village  to 
the  lighthouse  on  Sankoty  Head,  or  may 
scramble  down  the  cliff  and  walk  on  the  sandy 
stretch  of  beach  below.  In  the  midst  of  all 
that  is  old  and  queer  and  quaint,  one  suddenly 
comes  upon  the  latest  of  modern  inventions 
in  the  form  of  a Marconi  wireless  tower, 
which,  if  sentient,  might  well  wonder  to  find 
itself  standing  thus  in  strange  company.  Be- 
side the  ride  to  Sconset  one  may  also  go  to 
the  Surfside  or  Monomoy,  where  the  best  view 
of  the  town  of  Nantucket  is  to  be  had,  show- 
ing the  open  bay  with  the  houses  clustering 
along  the  curve  of  the  shore,  the  church 
steeples  rising  here  and  there,  the  lighthouse 
on  the  seaward  point,  and  on  the  hill  inland 
the  old  windmill,  lifting  uselessly  its  broad, 
short  arms.  As  one  lingers  over  this  view  he 
does  not  wonder  that  Nantucket  has  long  been 
beloved  of  artists  who  never  weary  of  her 
form  and  color.  Inland  from  the  marshes  lie 
the  moors,  with  their  clumps  of  scrubby  pines 
and  stretches  of  bayberry  and  wild  rose. 
Great  purple  patches  show  where  large  beds 
of  the  delicate  little  polygola  polygama  — 
new  to  many  of  the  visitors  — are  growing. 
Soft  sagey  greens  of  unusual  varieties  of  the 
beach  pea  range  themselves  against  the  vivid 
yellow  greens  of  the  marsh  grass,  while  over 
and  around  all  are  the  varying  blues  of  sea 
and  sky. 


An  invitation  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Cof- 
fin school  was  accepted  by  most  for  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  and  the  results  of  the  manual 
training,  basketry  and  needlework  compelled 
admiration  and  in  many  cases  the  opening  of 
pocketbooks.  Indeed,  the  island  is  not  lack- 
ing in  expedients  for  the  relief  of  overfull 
purses,  and  the  visitor  may  acquire  a large 
variety  of  souvenirs,  varying  from  post- 
cards to  antique  sideboards. 

Each  of  the  four  days  brought  its  share 
of  pleasant  things.  A glorious  twenty-one 
mile  sail,  out  at  sea,  “along  towards  Tuck- 
ernuck,”  will  long  be  remembered ; the  His- 
torical Society  was  most  interesting,  with  its 
fine  collection  of  early  Nantucket  relics,  in- 
cluding the  “marine  camels”  that  were  for 
some  time  a mystery  to  the  visitors ; the 
Maria  Mitchell  memorial  house  more  than 
repaid  a visit ; and  there  were,  besides,  the 
Unitarian  church  belfry,  inviting  a long  climb 
and  a fine  view,  the  ancient  overgrown  bury- 
ing ground,  the  Oldest  House,  and  many  an- 
other quaint  and  curious  landmark. 

One  evening  all  gathered  in  the  parlor  of 
the  pleasant  Sea  Cliff  Inn  and  listened  to 
Miss  Hartwell  read  a detailed  and  interesting 
account  of  the  Yellowstone  trip  of  the  year 
before,  and  looked  over  the  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Faxon  and  others.  Re-travel- 
ling thus  that  wonderful  journey,  one  could 
not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  inestimable 
value  these  conference  trips  have  been  to 
those  of  us  who  have  taken  them.  One  who 
has  followed  the  meetings  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
for  the  last  dozen  or  more  years  has  seen 
under  unusually  good  conditions  a really 
large  part  of  our  country  and  has  in  addition 
made  lasting , friendships  which  have  en- 
riched and  broadened  and  sweetened  life. 

Quaint  is  the  adjective  usually  applied  to 
Nantucket.  Dignified  and  self-respecting,  it 
is,  too,  with  its  fine  brick  mansion  houses, 
its  tree-shaded  Main  street,  its  ample  schools 
and  churches.  These  date  from  the  days  of 
flourishing  whale  fisheries,  when  big  ships 
crowded  the  docks  and  the  activities  of  large 
and  prosperous  business  gave  employment  to 
many  people.  Now  all  this  is  changed.  The 
big  whalers  are  a thing  of  the  past,  the  whal- 
ing industry  having  been  pushed  aside  by  the 
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introduction  of  steam  vessels  on  the  sea  and 
the  competitive  products  of  petroleum  in  the 
market ; so  that  now  along  the  shore  are 
moored  only  little  white-sailed  sloops  and  cat- 
boats,  and  at  the  wharves  great  excursion 
steamers  come  and  go. 

To-day  the  summer  boarder  possesses  the 
island.  He  comes  early  and  he  stays  late,  for 
the  climate  is  singularly  soft  and  mild,  having 
nothing  of  that  sub-Arctic  quality  frequently 
felt  along  the  north  shore.  He  finds  still 
water  or  surf  bathing,  fresh  and  salt-water 
fishing,  and,  best  of  all,  unlimited  sailing. 

All  these  pleasures  the  librarians  tested,  re- 
turning with  red  noses  and  whetted  appetites. 
They  took  the  drives,  they  bought  antique 
candlesticks,  they  ate  broiled  live  lobster  for 
supper,  they  danced,  they  walked,  they  rowed, 
they  sailed.  And  on  Thursday  morning  when 
their  time  was  up  they  reluctantly  took  the 
steamer  for  home,  cheering  themselves 
with  the  consciousness  that  they  had  scored 
their  usual  record  of  making  the  most  of 
many  good  times,  and  finding  expression  for 
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their  emotions  in  the  epic  hereto  appended, 
which  celebrates  and  is  dedicated  to 

THE  A.  L.  A.  AT  NANTUCKET 
A for  the  A.  L.  A.,  forty-nine  strong, 

B for  the  Baggage  they  toted  along, 

C for  the  Clambake  they  had  down  the  Bay, 

D for  the  Drive,  through  the  long  summer  day. 
E for  the  Evening  Star  shimmering  bright, 

F for  the  Fog  that  shut  it  from  sight, 

G for  the  Gay  Head  that  bore  us  o’er  sea, 

H for  the  Heave  of  the  waves  wild  and  free, 

I for  the  Inn,  the  best  on  the  Isle, 

J for  the  Jetties,  in  length  near  a mile, 

K for  the  Kurfew  that  sounded  at  nine, 

L for  the  Lightships  that  roll  on  the  brine. 

M for  Maria’s  Memorial  Dwelling, 

N for  Nantucket,  of  which  we  are  telling, 

O for  the  Oil  that  comes  from  the  Whale, 

P for  the  “Pound  rounds’’  that  never  are  stale. 
Q for  the  Quaintness  pervading  it  all, 

R for  the  Roses  on  every  stone  wall, 

S stands  for  ’Sconset,  where  bluefish  are  caught, 
T for  the  Trades  at  the  Coffin  School  taught. 

U for  Ubiquitous  — Faxon  yclept, 

V for  the  Vanes,  on  each  cottage  porch  kept. 

W for  the  Windmill,  that  every  one  saw, 

X — its  Xtreme  Age,  which  filled  us  with  awe. 

Y for  the  Yearning  we  felt  to  remain, 

Z for  the  Zest  with  which  we’ll  come  again. 
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Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Burnet,  Duncan,  Ln.  Univ.  of  Ga.  L., 
Athens,  Ga. 

Burnham,  John  M.,  As.  Ln.  Brown  Univ. 
L.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Burnite,  Caroline,  Director  of  Children’s 
Work  P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 
p Burpee,  Lawrence  J.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Ottawa, 
Can. 

Burrage,  Edith  M.,  Organizer  Wellesley 
F.  L.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass, 
p Busiel,  Julia  S.,  As.  P.  L.,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
p Buss,  Charlotte  A.,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Cad}',  Anita  L.,  Southbridge,  Mass, 
p Caldwell,  Mary  R.,  Ln.  Jacob  Tome  Inst., 
Port  Deposit,  Md 

Cameron,  Jessie,  Children’s  Ln.  F.  P.  L., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Campbell,  Miss  J.  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Passaic, 

N.  J.  , . . 

Canfield,  James  H.,  Ln.  Columbia  Univ. 

L.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carlton,  Wm.  N.  C.,  Ln.  Trinity  Coll.  L., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

n p Carr,  Henry  J.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
np  Carr,  Mrs.  Henry  J.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Casamajor,  Mary,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

p Chamberlin,  Edith  J.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

p Champlin,  E.  Aliena,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
p Champlin,  Geo.  G.,  Sub.  Ref.  Ln.  State  L., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

p Champlin,  Mrs.  Geo.  G.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Chapin,  A.  F.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Chapin,  Artena  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Muncie,  Ind. 
Chappius,  Louise,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Chase,  Alice  Ward,  Student  Simmons 
Coll.,  Worcester,  Mass, 
p Chevalier,  S.  A.,  Chief  Cat.  Dept.  P.  L., 
Boston,  Mass. 

p Child,  Grace  A.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Derby,  Conn. 

Chivers,  Cedric,  Bookbinder,  Bath,  Eng. 
p Christman,  Jenny  L.,  As.  State  L.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

p Clark,  Etta  M.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
p Clarke,  Edith  E.,  Ln.  Univ.  of  Vt.,  Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

p Clarke,  Elva  E.,  Ln.  State  Normal  Sch. 
L.,  Emporia,  Kan. 

Clarke,  Geo.  K.,  Tr.  P.  L.,  Needham, 
Mass. 

n Clarke,  Mrs.  Geo.  K.,  Needham,  Mass, 
n Clarke,  Eleanor,  Needham,  Mass, 
p Clarke,  Lucy  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Waukegan,  111. 

Clarke,  Mary  R.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Gardner,  Mass, 
p Clatworthy,  Linda  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Dayton,0. 
np  Clevenger,  Eliza  J.,  As.  Bryn  Mawr  Coll. 
L.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
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n p Cloud,  Josephine,  Supt.  of  Circulation, 
P.  L.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

p Cobb,  Edith  H.,  As.  P.  L.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

p Coffin,  Mrs.  Eva  E.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Peter- 
borough, N.  H. 

Colby,  Adah  M.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

p Colcord,  Mabel,  Ln.  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy, U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
in^on,  D.  C. 

p Cole,  T.  L.,  Vice-Pres.  Library  Assn., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Collingham,  Rose,  Registrar  P.  L.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

p Comegys,  Mrs.  Rozilla  F.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Compton,  Chas.  H.,  Student  State  L.  Sch., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Congdon,  Mary  K.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Narragan- 
sett  Pier,  R.  I. 

Cook,  Katharine  E.,  As.  Children’s  Dept. 
F.  P.  L.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

p Cooke,  Jane  E.,  Cat.  L.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Coolidge,  Elsie  W.,  Cat.  P.  L.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Cooper,  Geo.  L.,  As.  P.  L.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Copeland,  Lora  A.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brockton, 
Mass. 

p Corey,  Deloraine  P.,  Tr.  P.  L.,  Malden, 
Mass. 

Corey,  Mrs.  Deloraine  P.,  Malden,  Mass. 

Coulter,  Edith  M.,  Student  L.  Sch.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Covell,  Maude  E.  C.,  As.  Ln.  John  Carter 
Brown  L.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Cowing,  Agnes,  As.  Children’s  Room, 
Pratt  Inst.  F.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

p Cowing,  Herbert  L.,  Yale  Club,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

n p.  Crafts,  Lettie  M.,  As.  Univ.  of  Minn.  L., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Crain,  Lucy  B.,  Children’s  Ln.  F.  L.,  New- 
ton, Mass. 

p Crandall,  Annabel,  Cat.  Office  of  Supt.  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

p Crandall,  Ruth  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cranston,  Elizabeth,  Periodical  Custodian 
P.  L.,  Providence,  R.  L. 

p Craver,  Harrison  W.,  Technology  Ln. 
Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

p Crimmins,  Nora,  As.  P.  L.,  Chattanooga, 
Term. 

p Crocker,  Mrs.  Maurice  G.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Os- 
terville.  Mass. 

Crosby.  Harriet  L.,  Ln.  Nevins  Memorial 
L.,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Crossley,  F.  B.,  Ln.  Northwestern  Univ. 
Law  Sch.,  Chicago,  111. 

Cruice,  Mary  Z.,  Head  Cat.  Pratt  Inst.  F. 
L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cruttenden,  Elsie  B„  As.  Cat.  Forbes  L., 
Northampton,  Mass. 
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Cumming,  Nelly,  Br.  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

p Curran,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Bangor, 
Me. 

Currier,  T.  Franklin,  Head  Cat.  Dept. 
Harvard  Coll.  L.,  Cambridge,  Mass, 
p Custy,  Margaret,  As.  P.  L.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

Cutter,  W.  P.,  Ln.  Forbes  L.,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Cutter,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  Northampton,  Mass, 
p Daigh,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
p Damon,  Lalia  M.,  Cat.  Forbes  L.,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Dana,  J.  C.,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Eliza  R.,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

p Davis,  Mary  L.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
p Davis,  Olin  S.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Davison,  Mrs.  Hannah  P.,  Ln.  F.  P.  L., 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

Day,  Mrs.  Charles  M.,  Hopedale,  Mass, 
p Deyette,  Exie  M.,  As.  F.  P.  L.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

p Dickey,  Helene  L.,  Ln.  Chicago  Normal 
Sch.,  Chicago,  111. 

p Dickinson,  Asa  D.,  As.  P,  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

p Dignan,  Frank  W.,  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  111. 

Dodd,  Helen  Peters,  Head  of  Young  Peo- 
ple’s Dept.  F.  P.  L.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Donaghy,  Grace,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

p Dougherty,  Anna  R.,  As.  F.  P.  L.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

p Dougherty,  Helen  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
p Douglas,  Mary  M.,  As.  Pratt  Inst.  F.  L., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

p Downey,  Mary  E.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Ottumwa,  la. 
p Drake,  Jeannette  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Jackson- 
ville, 111. 

Draper,  Frederick  A.,  Publisher  Amateur 
Work,  Boston,  Mass. 

p Draper,  Miriam  S.,  Ln.  Children’s  Mu- 
seum L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
p Drury,  F.  K.  W.,  Order  Ln.  Univ.  of  111., 
Urbana,  111. 

Dudley,  Chas.  R.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Denver,  Col. 
p Dunlap,  Margaret,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Dunmore,  Jennie  E.,  Grad.  Simmons  Coll. 
L.  Sch.,  Cambridge,  Mass, 
p Dunnells,  Cora  K.,  Br.  As.  P.  L.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Durham,  Albert  R.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Reading, 
Pa. 

Durham,  Mrs.  Albert  R.,  Reading,  Pa. 
np  Durham,  Josephine  E.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Dan- 
ville, 111. 

p Durnett.  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Earl,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.,  P.  L.  Commis- 
sion, Connersville,  Ind. 


p Eastman,  Linda  A.,  Vice-Ln.  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Eastman,  W.  R.,  Inspector  P.  L.  Dept. 
State  L.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Eastman,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
p Eastwood,  Mary  E.,  As.  State  L.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Eddy,  Mary  M.,  As.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Middle- 
boro,  Mass. 

Edwards,  Grace  O.,  ex-Ln.  P.  L.,  Supe- 
rior, Wis. 

p Eggers,  Edward  E.,  Ln.  Carnegie  F.  L., 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

p Elliott,  Julia  E.,  Head  Instructor  Wiscon- 
sin L.  Sch.,  Madison,  Wis. 
p Elrod,  Jennie,  Ref.  Ln.  State  L.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Elston,  Catherine,  Ln.  Western  Penn. 
Univ.  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Emerson,  Grace  E.,  As.  Providence  Athe- 
naeum, Providence,  R.  I. 
p Emerson,  Mabel  E.,  Ref.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

p Emery,  Alice  F.,  F.  L.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Emery,  E.  W.,  Ln.  State  L.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Emery,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Augusta,  Me. 

n p Engle,  Emma  R.,  Chief  Children’s  Dept. 
F.  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Erb,  Adele  M.,  As.  Columbia  Univ.  L., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Erb,  Frederic  W.,  Supervisor  Loan  Di- 
vision, Columbia  Univ.  L.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Erskine,  Mary  L.,  Ln.  Wm.  McCann  L., 
Norristown,  Pa. 

p Essex,  Mary  C.,  Cat.  P.,  L.,  Providence, 

R.  I. 

Evans,  Adelaide  F.,  Instructor  L.  Sch., 
Cleveland,  O. 

np  Evans,  Mrs.  Alice  G.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Decatur, 

111. 

Evans,  Charlotte  E.,  Cat.  P.  L.,  Erie,  Pa. 
p Evans,  Edward  S.,  As.  State  L.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

p Everhart,  Elfrida,  Ref.  Ln.  Carnegie  L., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

p Farr,  Mary  P.,  Library  Organizer,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Fassitt,  Kathleen  M.,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 

Faunce,  W.  H.  P.,  Pres.  Brown  Univer- 
sity, Providence,  R.  I. 

n Faxon,  Frederick  W.,  Mgr.  of  L.  Dept. 
Boston  Book  Co.,  Boston,  Mass, 
p Fell,  Emily  J.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
p Fellows,  Jennie  D.,  As.  State  L.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

p Felton,  Alice  L.,  As.  Forbes  L.,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

p Fernald,  Louise  M.,  Ln.  Carnegie  L.,  Red- 
wood Falls,  Minn. 

p Fichtenkam,  Alice  C.,  Chief  Cat.  Supt.  of 
Documents  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fichtenkam,  Mrs.  M.  C,  315  H st.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Field,  Alice  M.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

p Field,  Leon  S.,  As.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

p Field,  Ruth  K.,  Br.  Children’s  Ln.  P.  L., 
Cleveland,  O. 

p Finney,  B.  A.,  As.  Univ.  of  Mich.  L.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

p Finney,  Mrs.  B.  A.,  Ln.  Unitarian  Church 
L.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

p Finney,  Grace  B.,  As.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

p Fiske,  Anna  J.,  As.  P.  L.  of  Calumet  and 
Hecla  Mining  Co.,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Fison,  Herbert  W.,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

p Flagg,  Chas.  A.,  As.  L.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

p Fletcher,  W.  I.,  Ln.  Amherst  Coll.  L., 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Foley,  Margaret  B.,  Mechanics  Bank, 
Flartford,  Conn. 

p Foote,  Elizabeth  L.,  Instructor  P.  L.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Forrest,  Gertrude  K,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Milton, 
Mass. 

p Fosdick,  Margaret  W.,  As.  P.  L.,  Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

p Foss,  Ethel  L.,  As.  P.  L.,  Somerville, 
Mass. 

p Foss,  Mollie,  Somerville,  Mass. 

p Foss,  Sam  W.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Somerville, 
Mass. 

p Foss,  Mrs.  Sam  W.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

p Fossler,  Anna  K.,  Classifier  Univ.  of  Cal. 
L.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Foster,  Wm.  E.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Providence, 

R.  I. 

Foster,  Mrs.  Wm.  E.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

p Francis,  Clara,  Cat.  State  Hist.  L.,  To- 
peka, Kan. 

p Freeman,  Marilla  Waite,  Ref.  Ln.  F.  P. 
L.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Fretwell,  John,  236  Atlantic  ave..  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Furbish,  Alice  C,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Portland,  Me. 

Gaillard,  Edwin  W.,  Supervisor  of  Sch. 
Work  P.  L.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

p Galbreath,  Charles  B.,  Ln.  State  L.,  Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Gale,  Wm.  R.  B.,  As.  State  L.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Gamwell,  Lilliam  M.,  Student  State  L. 
Sch.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gardner,  Emily  B.,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

p Gardner,  Eva  S.,  Ref.  As.  P.  L.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Gardner,  Jane  E.,  Ln.  People’s  L.,  New- 
port, R.  I. 

n Garland,  Caroline  H.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Dover, 
N.  H. 

p Garvin,  Ethel,  Custodian  of  Special  Li- 
braries P.  L.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Gates,  Edith  M.,  As.  F.  P.  L.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 


p Gay,  Alice  M.,  As.  Conn.  Hist.  Soc.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Gay,  Frank  B.,  Ln.  Watkinson  L.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Gay,  Helen  K.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  New  London, 
Conn. 

George,  Lillian  M.,  Ln.  Rhode  Island 
Coll.,  Kingston,  R.  I.  . 

Gerould,  J.  T.,  Ln.  Univ.  of  Missouri  L., 
Columbia,  Mo. 

p Gibbs,  Laura  R.,  As.  Radcliffe  Coll.  L., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Giffin,  Esther  J.,  Reading  Room  for  the 
Blind,  L.  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
p Gilbert,  Frank  B.,  Law  Ln.  State  L.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

p Gilbert,  Mrs.  Frank  B.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
p Gilbert,  Julia  A.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
p Gile,  Jessie  S.,  As.  P.  L.,  Haverhill,  Mass, 
p Gillette,  Mrs.  Agnes  R.,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Gilson,  Marjory  L.,  As.  F.  P.  L.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

p Gleason,  Caroline  F.,  Children’s  Ln.  P.  L., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

p Godard,  Geo.  S.,  Ln.  State  L.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

p Godard,  Mrs.  Geo,  S.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Goddard,  Edward  M.,  As.  Ln.  State  L., 
Montpelier,  Vt. 

Goddard,  Mrs.  Edward  M.,  As.  State  L., 
Montpelier,  Vt. 

Goding,  Mary  A.,  Br.  Children’s  Ln.  F.  L., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Goeks,  Miss  H.  M.,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Gogorza,  Flora  de.  Children’s  Ln.  P.  L., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gold,  Katherine  E.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

p Goldberger,  Herman,  Magazine  Subscrip- 
tion Agency,  250  Devonshire  st.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

p Gooch,  Harriet  B„  Chief  Cat.  Dept.  F.  P. 
L.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Goodspeed,  Alexander  M.  L.,  Tr.  F.  P.  L., 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Goodwin,  Elizabeth,  Peacedale,  R.  I. 

Goodwin,  Ozias  C.,  Peacedale,  R.  I. 
n p Gorin,  Gussie,  Decatur,  111. 
p Gould,  C.  H.,  Ln.  McGill  Univ.  L.,  Mon- 
treal, Can. 

p Gould,  Emma  C,  Ref.  Clerk  P.  L.,  Port- 
land, Me. 

p Gould,  FI.  A.,  A.  C.  McClurg  & Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Gould,  May  L.,  As.  Ln.  Willette  F.  L., 
Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

p Goulding,  Philip  S.,  As.  Cat.  L.  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 
p Goulding,  Mrs.  Philip  S.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Graffen,  Jean  E.,  Chief  Periodical  Dept. 
F.  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Grannis,  Ruth  S.,  Ln.  Grolier  Club  L., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

p Gratiaa,  Josephine,  As.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

p Gratiaa,  Mary  J.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
p Gray,  Paul  E.,  As.  P.  L.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Green,  Bernard  R.,  Supt.  of  Building,  L, 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Green,  Samuel  S.,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Green,  Theodore  F.,  Tr.  P.  L.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

p Greene,  Chas.  S.,  Ln.  F.  L.,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

p Greene,  Mrs.  Chas.  S.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Greene,  May,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
p Greene,  Wm.  C.,  Tr.  Narragansett  L., 
Peacedale,  R.  I. 

p Grierson,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Ln.  P.  L.  of  Calu- 
met and  and  Hecla  Mining  Co.,  Calumet, 
Mich. 

p Gwyn,  Julia  R.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gymer,  Rosina  C.,  Children’s  Ln.  P.  L., 
Cleveland,  O. 

p Hackett,  Irene  A.,  Ln.  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
p Hadley,  Anna,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Ansonia,  Conn, 
p Hadlev,  Chalmers,  Student  State  L.  Sch., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

p Hafner,  Alfred,  G.  E.  Stechert  & Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hafner,  Mrs.  Alfred,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
p Hagar,  Sarah  C.,  Ln.  Fletcher  Free  L., 
Burlington,  Vt. 

p Hagey,  E.  Joanna,  Ln.  City  L.,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

np  Haines,  Helen  E.,  Managing  Ed.  Library 
Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Haines,  Mabel  R.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

p Hall,  Drew  B.,  Ln.  Millicent  L.,  Fair- 
haven,  Mass. 

p Hall,  E.  Frances,  Ln.  Mass.  Agricultural 
Coll.  L.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Haller,  F.  L.,  Omaha  P.  L.  and  State 
Travelling  L.  Commission,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Halsey,  Alice,  116  Henry  st.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Hamlin,  Prof.  A.  D.  F,  Columbia  Univ., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

p Hanson,  James  C.  M.,  Chief  Cat.  Division, 
L.  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
p Harden,  Wm.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Harrison,  J.  L.,  Ln.  Providence  Athe- 
naeum, Providence,  R.  I. 

Hartich,  Mrs.  Alice  D.,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L., 
BrooUyn,  N.  Y. 

p Hartshorn,  W.  H.,  Library  Commission, 
Lewiston,  Me. 

n p Hartwell,  Mary  A.,  Cat.,  Supt.  of  Docu- 
ments Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
p Harvey,  Elizabeth,  36  Union  st.  W., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

p Harzopf,  Max,  Clerk,  Baker  & Taylor  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


p Hasse,  Adelaide  R.,  As.  P.  L.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

p Hasse,  Jessie,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

p Hastings,  C.  H.,  As.  L.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

p Hatch,  Grace  L.,  As.  P.  L.,  Halverhill, 
Mass. 

p Hawks,  Emma  B.,  Cat.  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

p Hawley,  Josephine,  As.  P.  L.,  Scranton, 

Pa. 

n p Hawley,  Mary  E.,  As.  Cat.  John  Crerar 
L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hayes,  Edith  B.,  As.  Cat.  P.  L.,  Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

p Hayes,  J.  Russell,  Ln.  Swarthmore  Coll. 

L.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Hayes,  Mary,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

p Haynes,  Emily  M.,  Ln.  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Inst.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Haynes,  Frances  E.,  As.  Ln.  Mt.  Holyoke 
Coll.  L.,  S.  Hadley,  Mass. 

Hazard,  Rowland  G.,  Tr.  Narragansett  L. 
Assoc.,  Peacedale,  R.  I. 

Hazeltine,  Mary  E.,  F.  L.  Commission, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Heath,  Ethel  J.,  Ref.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Brook-  | 
line.  Mass. 

p Heaton,  Florence  J.,  Children’s  Ln.  P.  L., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

p Pledge,  Frederick  H.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Helme,  Bernon  E.,  Tr.  F.  L.,  Kingston, 

R.  I. 

Hemans,  Ida  M.,  Student  State  L.  Sch., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

n p Henderson,  Mrs.  Kate  A.,  Ln.  P.  L., 
Joliet,  111. 

p Henderson,  Lucia  T.,  Ln.  Prendergast  F. 

L.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Henry,  Eugenia  M.,  Student  State  L.  Sch., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Henry,  Sarah  M.,  Cat.  P.  L.,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

Henry,  W'.  E.,  Ln.  State  L.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

p Hensel,  Martin,  Ln.  P.  Sch.  L.,  Colum- 
bus, O. 

Herbert,  Clara  W.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  _Y. 

p Herrick,  Cate  E.,  Chief  Circulating  Dept. 

F.  P.  L.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

n p Herrman,  Jennie,  As.  State  L.,  Colum- 
bus, O. 

Hewins,  Caroline  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Hicks,  Florence  C.,  As.  P.  L.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Hicks,  Frederick  C.,  Ln.  War  Coll.,  New- 
port, R.  I. 

Hild,  Frederick  H.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hill,  Edith,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

p Hill,  Frank  P.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

p Hill,  Mrs.  Frank  P.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hill,  Marion,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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p Hillis,  Madeline,  As.  P.  L.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Hinckley,  George  L.,  Cat.  P.  L.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Hine,  Chas.  D.,  Chairman  P.  L.  Commit- 
tee, Hartford,  Conn. 

Hine,  J.  W.,  Art  Metal  Construction  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Hirshberg,  Herbert  S.,  As.  L.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hiss,  Sophie  K.,  Student  State  L.  Sch., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hitchler,  Theresa,  Supt.  of  Cat.  Dept.  P. 
L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hoagland,  Merica,  Director  L.  Sch.  Wi- 
nona Tech.  Inst.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
np  Hobart,  Frances,  Secy.  Vt.  L.  Commission, 
Cambridge,  Vt. 

Hodges,  N.  D.  C.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Holt,  M.  Edna,  As.  F.  P.  L.,  Worcester, 

Hood,  F.  R.,  Clerk,  Baker  & Taylor  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hooper,  Louisa  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Hopkins,  Anderson  H.,  Ln.  Carnegie  L., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hopkins,  Lilian  V.,  As.  L.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

p Horton,  Mabel  T.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Hovey,  E.  C.,  As.  Secy.  A.  L.  A.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

p Floward,  Clara  E.,  As.  Carnegie  L.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

p Howe,  H.  J.,  Marshalltown,  la. 

p Howe,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  P.  L.  Commission, 
Marshalltown,  la. 

Howell,  Elizabeth  S.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Howell,  Isabel  M.,  As.  F.  P.  L.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

p Howmiller,  Olinda,  As.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

p Hubbard,  Anna  G.,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Hubbard,  Minerva,  Student  Simmons  Coll. 
L.  Sch.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hull,  Fanny,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

n p Hume,  Miss  J.  F.,  Ln.  Queens  Borough 
L.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Hunt,  Clara  W.,  Supt.  of  Children’s  Dept. 
P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

p Hunt,  Edith  E.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hunt,  Hiram  F.,  Pres.  F.  L.,  Kingston, 
R.  I. 

Hunt,  Marietta  L.,  As.  Drexel  Inst.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Hurter,  Florence  D.,  As.  P,  L.,  Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

p Husted,  Harriet  F.,  Ln.  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

p Hutchinson,  Susan  A.,  Ln.  Dept.  Libra- 
ries, Brooklyn  Inst.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


n p Hyde,  Sophie,  As.  John  Crerar  L.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Inman,  Grace  E.,  As.  Ln.  Olneyville  F.  L., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

p Irwin,  Jennie  S.,  As.  P.  L.,  Mt.  Vornon, 
N.  Y. 

p Isom,  Mary  F.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Portland,  Ore. 

p Jackson,  Mrs.  Arabelle  H.,  As.  Carnegie 
L.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jackson,  Hon.  Frederick  H.,  Lieut. -Gov. 
of  R.  L,  Providence,  R.  I. 

p James,  William  J.,  Ln.  Wesleyan  Univ.  L., 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Jenkins,  F.  W.,  care  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

p Jenks,  Edwin  M.,  Applied  Science  Ln. 
Pratt  Inst.  E.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

p Jennings,  Anna  V.,  Ln.  State  Normal 
Sch.,  Kearney,  Neb. 

p Jennings,  Judson  T.,  Ln.  Carnegie  F.  L., 
Duquesne,  Pa. 

p Jennings,  Mrs.  Judson  T.,  Duquesne,  Pa. 

Jewett,  Walter  K.,  Ln.  Univ.  of  Neb.  L., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

p Johnson,  Mrs.  Belle  H.,  Inspector  Conn. 
P.  L.  Committee,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Johnson,  F.  B.,  Library  Bureau,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

p Johnston,  Katherine  D.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Johnston,  Richard  H.,  As.  L.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Johnston,  W.  Dawson,  BibIiogra])her,  L. 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

p Jones,  Ada  A.,  Head  Cat.  State  L.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

p Jones,  E.  Louise,  L.  Organizer,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Jones,  Edwin  A.,  Tr.  P.  L.,  Stoughton, 
Mass. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Edwin  A.,  Tr.  P.  L.,  Stough- 
ton, Mass. 

p Jones,  Gardner  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Salem, 
Mass. 

p Jones,  Mrs.  Gardner  M.,  Salem,  Mass, 
n p Jones,  Mary  E.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 
n Jones,  Olive,  Ln.  Ohio  State  Univ.,  Co- 
lumbus, O. 

p Jones,  Ralph  K.,  Ln.  Univ.  of  Maine, 
Orono,  Me. 

n p Jones,  S.  J.,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Jordan,  Alice  M.,  Custodian  Children’s 
Dept.  P.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jordan,  Grace,  Student  State  L.  Sch., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Kates,  Clarence  S.,  Tr.  F.  L.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Kaula,  F.  Edward,  Merwin-Clayton  Sales 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

p Keefer,  Jessie  G.,  As.  P.  L.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Kelly,  Hugh  T.,  Tr.  P.  L.,  Toronto,  Ont., 
Canada. 

Kelly,  Mrs.  Hugh  T.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
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Kelly,  John  S.,  Tr.  P.  L.,  Carolina,  R.  I. 

Kelso,  Tessa  L.,  Baker  & Taylor  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

p Kennedy,  Helen  T.,  Head  Cat.  Lincoln  L., 
Springfield,  111. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Jacksonville,  111. 

p Kennedy,  John  P.,  Ln.  State  L.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

p Kennedy,  Mrs.  John  P.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Kent,  Henry  W.,  As.  Secy.  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kenyon,  A.  B.,  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  Al- 
fred Univ.,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Keogh,  Andrew,  Ref.  Ln.  Yale  Univ.  L., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

p Kerr,  Lilian  C.,  Cat.  F.  P.  L.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

p Keyes,  Virginia  M.,  Ln.  Town  L.,  Lan- 
caster, Mass. 

p Kidder,  Ruth  M.,  Cat.  Fletcher  F.  L., 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Kildal,  Ame,  Student  State  L.  Sch.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Kimball,  W.  C.,  _Pres.  N.  J.  P.  L.  Com- 
mission, Passaic,  N.  J. 

King,  Saida  C.,  As.  P.  L.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

p Kirkland,  Marian  P.,  Ln.  Cary  L.,  Lex- 
ington, Mass. 

p Kite,  Agnes  C.,  Br.  Ln.  F.  L.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

p Knapp,  Lucie,  As.  Forbes  L.,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Knight,  Emma  J.,  Ln.  F.  L.,  East  Green- 
wich, R.  I. 

Knowles,  John  W.,  Vice-Pres.  WilletteL., 
Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Knowlton,  Jessie  L.,  West  Acton,  Mass. 

Knowlton,  Julia  C.,  Student  State  L. 
Sch.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Knowlton,  Mabel  E.,  Ln.  Howe  Memorial 
L.,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

p Koch,  Theo.  W.,  Ln.  Univ.  of  Mich.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

p Koopman,  H.  L.,  Ln.  Brown  Univ.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

p Kroeger,  Alice  B.,  Director  L.  Sch., 
Drexel  Inst.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

p Lamb,  George  H.,  Ln.  Carnegie  F.  L., 
Braddock,  Pa. 

p Lamprey,  Mary  L.,  Ln.  Ames  Free  L.,  N. 
Easton,  Mass. 

p Lancaster,  Susan,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lane,  Frederick  A.,  Ln.  F.  L.,  Kingston, 
R.  I. 

Lane,  Wm.  C.,  Ln.  Harvard  Univ.  L., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lane,  Mrs.  Wm.  C.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Latham,  Calhoun,  Supt.  P.  L.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Lathrop,  Helen,  Student  State  L.  Sch., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

p Lease,  Evelyn  S.,  As.  Kellogg  Hubbard 
L.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 


Leavitt,  Charlotte  D.,  Ln.  McClymond’s 
L.,  Massillon,  O. 

Leavitt,  Luella  K.,  Cat.  P.  L.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Leavitt,  Mary  F.,  Teaqher,  Rogers  High 
Sch.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

p Lee,  G.  W.,  Ln.  Stone  & Webster,  Boston, 
Mass. 

p Leeper,  Rosa  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

p Legler,  Henry  E.,  Secy.  F.  L.  Commis- 
sion, Madison,  Wis. 

Leighton,  Mrs.  Flora  M.,  As.  Millicent  L., 
Fairhaven,  Mass. 

n Leipziger,  Henry  M.,  Supervisor  of  Lec- 
tures, Board  of  Education,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Lemcke,  E.,  Bookseller,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lemcke,  Hildegarde,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

p Leonard,  Grace  F.,  As.  Athenaeum,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Leonard,  Mabel  E.,  As.  State  L.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

p Libbie,  Frederick  J.,  Bookseller,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Libbie,  Mrs.  Frederick  J.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lincoln,  Leontine,  Tr.  P.  L.,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

Lincoln,  V.  C.  H.,  As.  Division  of  Manu- 
scripts, L.  of  Congress,  Washington,D.  C. 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  V.  C.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lindley,  Harlow,  Ln.  Earlham  Coll.  L., 
Richmond,  Ind. 

p Lindholm,  Mary  F.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  _ 

p Lindsey,  Eliza,  Ref.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

p Little,  Geo.  T.,  Ln.  Bowdoin  Coll.,  Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

p Locke,  John  F.,  As.  P.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

p Loomis,  Eloise  C.,  Suffield,  Conn. 

p Lord,  Isabel  Ely,  Ln.  Pratt  Inst.  F.  L., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lowell,  Charlotte  R.,  As.  P.  L.,  Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

Ludey,  Mrs.  Metta  R.,  Ln.  Jaryie  Memo- 
rial L.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Lummis,  Chas.  F.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Lyman,  Bertha  H.,  As.  P.  L.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

p McAlarney,  Katherine,  Children’s  Ln.  F. 
L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

p McCabe,  Margaret  B.,  Head  Open  Shelf 
Dept.,  P.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
n p McCaine,  Mrs.  Helen  J.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

McCarthy,  Charles,  Wis.  F.  L.  Commis- 
sion, Madison,  Wis. 

p McCurdy,  Robt.  M.,  As.  Gardner  A.  Sage 
L.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

p McDonald,  Katherine  I.,  As.  Secy.  F.  L. 
Commission,  Madison,  Wis. 

McDowell,  Grace  E.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
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p McGown,  Helen  C.,  As.  Mass.  Tech.  L., 
Boston,  Mass. 

McGuffey,  Margaret  D.,  Secy.  L.  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 

p McLoney,  Ella  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Des  Moines, 
la. 

p McMahon,  Lillian  J.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

MacMullen,  Grace  L.,  As.  Columbia  Univ. 
L.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

p MacNair,  Mary  W.,  As.  L.  of  Congress, 
V.^ashington,  D.  C. 

p McNeil,  Laila  A.,  Cat.  P.  L.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Malkan,  Henry,  Bookseller,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

p Manchester,  Earl  N.,  Ref.  Ln.  Brown 
Univ.  L.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mann,,  Alma,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mann,  B.  Pickman,  Bibliographer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mann,  Mrs.  B.  P.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mann,  Margaret,  Chief  Cat.  Carnegie  L., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

p Marx,  H.  Forster,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Easton,  Pa. 

p Massee,  Mav,  Chief  Children’s  Dept.  P. 
L.,  Buffalo',  N.  Y. 

Mathews,  Mary  E.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Matthews,  Brander,  Prof.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  N.  Y. 

p Matthews,  Harriet  L.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Lynn, 
Mass. 

n p Maxey,  Louise,  As.  P.  L.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mayhew,  Esther  M.,  Cat.  P.  L.,  Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

p Medlicott,  Mary,  Ref.  Ln.  City  L.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Meigs,  Emily  B.,  Children's  Ln.  P.  L., 
New  London,  Conn. 

p Melcher,  Mary  M.,  As.  L.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

p Merrill,  Wm.  S.,  Chief  Classifier  New- 
berry L.,  Chicago,  111. 

p Mettee,  Andrew  H.,  Ln.  L.  Co.  of  Balti- 
more Bar,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miersch,  Ella  E.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Southbridge, 
Mass. 

p Millard,  Jessie  H.,  As.  P.  L.,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Fanny,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Mabel  H.,  As.  P.  L,  Haverhill, 
Mass. 

p Monchow,  Carrie  M.,  F.  L.,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y. 

n p Montgomery,  Jessie,  Decatur,  111. 

n p Montgomery,  Noy,  Decatur,  111. 

Montgomery,  Thos.  L.,  Ln.  State  L.,  Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Montgomery,  Mrs.  Thos.  L.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Moore,  Estelle  E.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Morgan,  Chas.  S.,  As.  City  L.,  Manches- 
ter, N.  H. 


p Morningstern,  Wm.  B.,  Ref.  Ln.  P.  L., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Mornirgstern,  Mrs.  Wm.  B.,  Newark, 
N.  J.  _ 

p Morris,  Louise,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Summit,  N.  J. 
p Morrow,  Florence  J.,  As.  P.  L.,  Newark, 

N.  J. 

p Morse,  Anna  L.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Youngstown, 

O. 

p Moulton,  John  G.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Mowry,  Clara  B.,  As.  F.  L.,  East  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Mudge,  Isadore  G.,  Ln.  Bryn  Mawr  Coll. 
L.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

p Mulligan,  Emily  H.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Perth  Am- 
boy, N.  J. 

Mulliken,  Clara  A.,  As.  Rosenberg  L., 
Galveston,  Tex. 

p Murray,  Katherine  M.,  As.  F.  P.  L.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

p Myers,  Mary  E.,  As.  Dept,  for  Blind,  P. 

L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ^ 
p Neisser,  Emma  R.,  As.  F.  L.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

p Nelson,  C.  Alex.,  Head  Ref.  Ln.  Colum- 
bia Univ.  L.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nelson,  Esther,  Univ.  of  Utah  L.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Nelson,  K.  Dorothea,  As.  Wellesley  Coll. 
L.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

p Nelson,  Peter,  As.  State  L.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
p Newell,  Etta  M.,  As.  Dartmouth  Coll.  L., 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

p Newhall,  Emma  E.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Saugus, 
Mass. 

p Newhall,  Mrs.  Henry  E.,  Boston,  Mass, 
p Newton,  Elizabeth  J.,  Ln.  Robbins  L.,  Ar- 
lington, Mass. 

Nolan,  Edw.  J.,  Ln.  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nunn,  Janet  H.,  Student  State  L.  Sch., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

p Nutting,  Geo.  E.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

p Nye,  Elizabeth  C.,  Ln.  Sturgis  L.,  Barn- 
stable, Mass. 

p Oakley,  Minnie  M.,  As.  State  Hist.  Soc. 
L.,  Madison,  Wis. 

n p Oberholtzer,  Mrs.  Rosa  A.,  Ln.  P.  L., 
Sioux  City,  la. 

Oberly,  Beatrice  C.,  Ln.  Bureau  Animal 
Industry,  Washington,  C. 

Oberly,  Eunice  R.,  Ln.  Bureau  Plant  In- 
dustry, Washington,  D.  C. 

Ogden,  Lucy,  As.  L.  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Olcott,  Frances  J.,  Chief  Children’s  Dept. 
Carnegie  L..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
p Osborn,  Mrs.  Anna  F.,  Chairman  of  Tr. 

P.  L.,  Plartland,  Me. 

n p Osborn,  Lym.an  P.,  Ln.  Peabody  Inst., 
Peabody,  Mass. 

np  Osborn,  Mrs.  Lyman  P.,  Peabody,  Mass. 
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Osgood,  Sarah  E.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Lewiston, 
Me. 

p Overton,  Florence,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Ne\y 
York,  N.  Y. 

p Owen,  Alena  F.,  Director  Kent  Memorial 
L.,  Suffield,  Conn. 

p Owen,  Esther  B.,  As.  P.  L.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

p Owen,  Ethel,  As.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Palmer,  Maud  E.,  Wareham,  Mass. 

Pancoast,  Edith  F.,  Cat.  State  L.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

p Parker,  Glen,  Baker  & Taylor  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

p Parsons,  Lillian  M.,  As.  Forbes  L., 
Northampton,  Mass. 

p Patch,  Mrs.  Emilie  D.,  Ln.  Peabody  Inst. 
L.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

p Patten,  Katherine,  Ln.  Minneapolis  Athe- 
naeum, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

p Patterson,  Edith,  Children’s  Ln.  Reuben 
McMillan  Free  L.,  Youngstown,  O. 

p Patterson,  Ethel,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Pearson,  Edmund  L.,  As.  L.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

p Pease,  Grace,  Ln.  Field  Memorial  L.,  Con- 
way, Mass. 

p Peck,  A.  L.,  Ln.  Free  L.,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.  _ 

p Peck,  Harriet  R.,  As.  F.  L.,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y. 

Peckham,  Geo.  W.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Peoples,  W.  T.,  Ln,  Mercantile  L.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Perry,  Eda  M.,  Children’s  Ln.  Millicent 
L.,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Perry,  Geo.  M.,  Ashland,  Mass. 

p Pettee,  Julia  E.,  As.  Vassar  ■ Coll.  L., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

p Phelps,  Edith  A.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Oklahoma 
City,  O.  T. 

p Phelps,  Ida  J.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Walpole,  Mass. 

p Pierce,  Frances  M.,  As.  Fletcher  Memo- 
rial L.,  Ludlow,  Vt. 

p Pierson,  Harriet  W.,  As.  L.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Pillsbury,  Ollie  E.,  Old  Orchard,  Me. 

Pinneo,  Dotha  S.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Poirier,  Lydia  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Poland,  Myra,  Ln.  Osterhout  F.  L., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Pomeroy,  Edith  M.,  Order  Clerk  Pratt 
Inst.  F.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

p Poole,  Franklin  O.,  Ln.  Bar  Assoc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Porter,  Lilian,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Porter,  Washington  T.,  Tr.  P.  L.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

p Post,  W.  L.,  Acting  Supt.  Office  of  Supt. 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 


p Power,  Effie  L.,  Instructor  Normal  Sch., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Prescott,  Harriet  B.,  Supervisor  Cat.  Dept. 
Columbia  Univ.  L.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
p Preston,  Nina  K.,  Ln.  Hall  Fowler  Me- 
morial L.,  Ionia,  Mich, 
p Price,  Anna  M.,  As.  Prof.  Univ.  of  111.  L. 
Sch.,  Urbana,  111. 

Price,  Helen  U.,  Children’s  Ln.  Carnegie 
L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Price,  Mabel  G.,  Erie,  Pa. 
p Prickett,  Effie  M.,  Hazardville,  Conn. 

Prouty,  Louise,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Putnam,  Beatrice,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  Uxbridge, 
Mass. 

Putnam,  Herbert,  Ln.  L.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

p Quimby,  Cora  A.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Winchester, 
Mass. 

'Quimby,  E.  Josephine,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Rabardy,  Etta  L.,  As.  Boston  Athenaeum, 
Boston,  Mass. 

p Ranck,  Samuel  H.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Randolph,  W.  F.,  Board  of  Trade,  Ashe- 
ville, N.  C. 

Rankin,  George  W.,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  ball 
River,  Mass. 

p Rathbone,  Frances  L.,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

p Rathbone,  Josephine  A.,  Instructor  L.  Sch. 

Pratt  Inst.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
p Read,  Albert  C.,  Ln.  P.  L..  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Read,  Mrs.  Anne  E.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  _ 

Reid,  Marguerite  M.,  As.  P.  L.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Reilly,  Mary,  Erie,  Pa. 
p Reinecke,  Miss  Clara  M.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Renninger,  Elizabeth  D.,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

p Reynolds,  Georgia  H.,  P.  L.  Commission, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

n Rice,  Mrs.  David  H.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Richardson,  E.  C.,  Ln.  Princeton  Univ., 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Richardson,  Harriet  H.,  F.  L.,  Olneyville, 
R.  I. 

p Ricker,  Ella  W.,  Ln.  Fogg  Memorial  L., 
Berwick,  Me. 

Robbins,  Mary  E.,  Director  Simmons  Coll. 
Library  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Roberts,  Kate  L.,  As.  F.  P.  L.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Robinson,  Alice  M.,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

p Robinson,  Rev.  Lucien  Moore,  D.D.,  Ln. 

Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
p Robinson,  Sylvia  H.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

p Rockwood,  Eleanor  Ruth,  Ref.  Ln.  P.  L, 
Portland,  Ore. 
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p Rolland,  Anna  P.,  As.  P.  L.,  Dedham, 
Mass. 

p Rood,  Emma,  As.  P.  L.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
p Root,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  S.,  Children’s  Ln.  P. 
L.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Roper,  Eleanor,  As.  John  Crerar  L.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

p Rose,  Alice  L.,  Br.  Ln.  'Queens  Borough 
L.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
p Ross,  Mrs.  Annie  S.,  Ln.  Carnegie  L., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Ross,  S.  A.,  As.  Providence  Athenaeum, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

p Rowell,  W.  C,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

p Rule,  Elizabeth  E.,  As.  P.  L.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Russell,  Etta  L.,  As.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Sanders,  Mrs.  Minerva  A.,  Ln.  P.  L., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

p Sanderson,  Edna  M.,  Registrar  State  L. 
Sch.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

p Sargeant,  Wm.  Henry,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Sargent,  A.  L.,  Ref.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Medford, 
Mass. 

Sargent,  George  H.,  Bibliographer,  Boston 
Transcript,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent,  Mary  E.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Medford, 
Mass. 

Sawyer,  Ella  L.,  As.  F.  P.  L.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Saxe,  Mary,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Westmount,  P.  'Q., 
Can. 

Schaeffer,  Dr.  N.  C.,  Pres.  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Schenk,  Fred.  W.,  Law  Ln.  Univ.  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  111. 

Schenk,  Mrs.  Fred.  W.,  Chicago,  111. 
p Schneidewind,  Elizabeth,  As.  P.  L., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Schulz,  Wm.  B.,  Cat.  L.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Schwab,  J.  C,  Ln.  Yale  Univ.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Scott,  Carrie  E.,  Student  State  L.  Sch., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Scott,  Frances  H.,  Ln.  Mich.  Coll,  of 
Mines  L.,  Houghton,  Mich, 
p Sears,  Minnie  E.,  As.  Bryn  Mawr  Coll.  L., 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

p Seaverns,  Georgie  E.,  As.  P.  L.,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

p Seeley,  Blanche  M.,  Cat.  P.  L.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

p Severance,  H.  O.,  As.  Univ.  of  Mich.  L., 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

p Sewall,  Willis  F.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Toledo,  O. 
p Seward,  Wm.  F.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 

p Seymour,  May,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
p Sharp,  Katherine  L.,  Director  L.  School, 
Univ.  of  111.,  Urbana,  111. 


p Shattuck,  Helen  B.,  Chief  Cat.  Forbes  L., 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Shaw,  Adelaide  B.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Oaklawn, 
R.  I. 

Shaw,  L.  M.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Shaw,  Robert  K.,  As.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

p Shepard,  Alice,  As.  City  L.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Sherman,  R.  Frank,  Slocum,  R.  I. 

Sherman,  Rose,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Peacedale,  R.  I. 
n p Sibley,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Acting  Ln.  Syracuse 
Univ.  L.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
p Sikes,  Laura  M.,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
p Silberstein,  Sunnia  E.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

p Silbert,  Celia,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
p Simpson,  Frances,  Ref.  Ln.  Univ.  of  111., 
Urbana,  111. 

p Simpson,  Medora  J.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Chelsea, 
Mass. 

Slade,  Wm.  A.,  As.  L.  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

p Small,  A.  J.,  As.  State  L.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
p Smith,  Abbie  C.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Smith,  Adele,  As.  P.  L.,  Somerville,  Mass, 
p Smith,  Bessie  S.,  Ln.  Carnegie  L.,  Du- 
buque, la. 

p Smith,  C.  W.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Seattle,  Wash, 
p Smith,  Ellen  G.,  As.  John  Crerar  L.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

p Smith,  Laura,  Chief  Cat.  P.  L.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

p Smith,  Martha  P.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Beverly,  Mass, 
p Smith,  Mary  A.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  La  Crosse, 
Wis. 

n p Smith,  Maud,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
p Smith,  May  F.,  As.  Ln.  Colgate  Univ.  L., 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

p Smythe,  Elizabeth  H.,  As.  State  Univ.  L., 
Columbus,  O. 

p Snyder,  Mary  B.,  As.  P.  L.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Solberg,  Thorvald,  Registrar  of  Copy- 
rights, Washington,  D.  C. 
p Solis-Cohen,  Leon  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sornborger,  Harriet  B.,  Ln.  Bancroft  Me- 
morial L.,  Hopedale,  Mass, 
p Soule,  Chas.  C.,  Boston  Book  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

p Speer,  Lois,  As.  P.  L.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sperry,  Helen,  Ln.  Bronson  L.,  Water- 
bury.  Conn. 

p Spilman,  Emily  A.,  Chief  Cat.  P.  -L., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

p Spofford,  Mrs.  Edith  F.,  As.  L.  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 

Spratt,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Sprir.gall,  Lizzie  S.,  Ln.  Town  L.,  Dex- 
ter, Me. 

p Stearns,  Miss  L.  E.,  F.  L.  Commission, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Stechert,  Mrs.  Emma,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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p Stedman,  Lillian  M.,  Ln.  Kent  Memorial 
L.,  Suffield,  Conn. 

p Steele,  Lavinia,  Cat.  State  L.,  Des  Moines, 
la. 

p Steiner,  Bernard  C.,  Ln.  Pratt  Free  L., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

p Stephens,  Mrs.  Alida  M.,  Cat.  L.  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 

p Stern,  Renee  B.,  Library  Supervisor  Chi- 
cago Telephone  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

p Stetson,  Willis  K.,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

n Stevens,  Mary  E.,  Dover,  N.  H. 

p Stevens,  Wm.  F.,  Ln.  Carnegie  L.,  Home- 
stead, Pa. 

np  Stevenson,  Luella  M.,  As.  Carnegie  F.  L., 
Braddock,  Pa. 

Stewart,  Cora  L.,  Station  Custodian  P.  L., 
Boston,  Mass. 

p Stock,  H.  H.,  Ed.  Mines  and  Minerals, 
Scranton,  Pa. 

p Stock,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Stone,  Alfred,  Tr.  Providence  Athenaeum, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

p Strohm,  Adam,  Ln.  E.  P.  L.,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

p Strohm,  Mrs.  Adam,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sweet,  Emma,  As.  P.  L.,  Peacedale,  R.  I. 

Swift,  Lindsay,  Ed.  Publications  P.  L., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Sylvester,  Harriet  B.,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Taylor,  E.  E.  L.,  L.  Bureau,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Taylor,  S.  N.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

p Taylor,  Wm.  B.  A.,  Ln.  Mercantile  L., 
Cincinnati,  O. 

p Taylor,  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Terwilliger,  Mary  S.,  Cat.  Clark  Univ.  L., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Thackrav,  Mary  J.,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Brook- 
lyn, N'.  Y. 

Thayer,  Maude,  Ln.  State  L.,  Springfield, 

111. 

Thomas,  Helen,  Student  State  L.  Sch., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

p Thompson,  C.  Seymour,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

p Thompson,  Laura  A.,  L.  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Thompson,  Leda  J.,  Tr.  and  Ln.  Richards 
Memorial  L.,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Thomson,  John,  Ln.  F.  L.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

p Thorne,  Carolyn  G.,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Thome,  Elizabeth  G.,  Ln.  F.  L.,  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Thurston,  Charlotte  W.,  West  Newton, 
Mass. 

p Thurston,  Eliz.  P.,  Ln.  F.  L.,  Newton, 
Mass. 

Thurston,  Mary  D.,  Cat.  Clark  Univ.  L., 
Worcester,  Mass. 


n p Thwaites,  Reuben  G.,  Secy.  State  Plist. 
Soc.,  Madison,  Wis. 

p Titus,  Marj'  V.,  Ln.  N.  Y.  Prison  Assn., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tobey,  Ellen  H.,  Br.  Ln.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

p Tobey,  Grace  E.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  _Y. 

Topping,  Mary  M.,  As.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

p Tourtellot,  Harriet  A.,  As.  P.  L.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

p Tower,  Ruth  N.,  Ln.  Fogg  L.,  S.  Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

p Tripp,  Geo.  H.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

Tripp,  Mrs.  Geo.  H.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

p Tripp,  Grace  C.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Tucker,  J.  C.,  Pres.  P.  L.,  Narragansett 
Pier,  R.  I. 

p Tweedell,  Edward  D.,  Auditor  P.  L., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

p Tyler,  Alice  S.,  Secy.  L.  Commission,  Des 
Moines,  la. 

Underhill,  Caroline  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

p Utley,  Geo.  B.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

p Utley,  H.  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Utter,  Hon.  Geo.  H.,  Governor,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

p Van  Keuren,  Mary  K.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y. 

p Van  Valkenburgh,  Agnes,  Chief  Cat.  P. 
L.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

p Van  Volkenburgh,  Nellie  L.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Van  Zandt,  Margaret,  Chief  Order  Dept. 
Columbia  Univ.  L.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vaughan,  Mary  D.,  Keeper  of  Graduate 
Records,  Brown  Univ.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

p Vinson,  M.  A.,  Cleveland,  O. 

p Virgin,  Edward  H.,  Ln.  Gen.  Theol.  Sem- 
inary, New  York,  N.  Y. 

p Vought,  Sabra  W.,  Ln.  Univ.  of  Tenn.  L., 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

p Wadlin,  Horace  G.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

p Wagner,  Lula,  Chief  Cat.  Dept.  P.  L., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wales,  Emma,  As.  F.  L.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Walkley,  Ellen  O.,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L.,  East 
Boston,  Mass. 

Wallace,  Anne,  Ln.  Carnegie  L.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Walsh,  Wm.  A.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

p Walter,  Frank  K.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

p Ward,  Ama  H.,  Ln.  Harris  Inst.  L., 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Ward,  Langdon  L..  Supervisor  of  Br.  P. 
L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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p Warner,  Nannie  M.,  As.  F.  P.  L.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

p Watkins,  Sloan  D.,  Ln.  Furman  Univ., 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Watts,  Florence  A.,  As.  Osterhout  Free 
L.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Weir,  J.  Harvey,  Old  Corner  Bookstore, 
Boston,  Mass. 

np  Welles,  Jessie,  Supt.  of  Circulation,  Car- 
negie L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wellman,  H.  C,  Ln.  City  L.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Welsh,  Robert  G.,  Dramatic  Critic,  N.  Y. 
Telegram,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
p Wescoat,  Lula  M.,  Ln.’s  Secy.  P.  L.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Wetherlee,  Marjorie,  Cat.  P.  L.,  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

p Wheeler,  Florence  E.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Leomin- 
ster, Mass. 

p Wheeler,  Joseph  L.,  As.  Brown  Univ.  L., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

p Wheeler,  Martha  T.,  Annotator  State  L., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

p Whitaker,  A.  E.,  Ln.  Univ.  of  Col.  L., 
Boulton,  Col. 

p Whitcher,  Florence  E.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Belmont, 
Mass. 

p White,  Alice  G.,  Cat.  Thos.  Crane  P.  L., 
‘Quincy,  Mass. 

White,  Charles  J.,  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
p White,  Gertrude  F.,  Children’s  Ln.  P.  L., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

p Whitmore,  F.  H.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Brockton, 
Mass. 

p Whitney,  Mrs.  Carrie  W.,  Ln.  P.  L., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

p Whitney,  H.  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Branford, 
Conn. 

p Whittemore,  Edith  A.,  As.  Robbins  L., 
Arlington,  Mass. 

p Whitten,  Robt.  H.,  Sociology  Ln.  State  L., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

p Whitten,  Mrs.  Robt.  H.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
p Wiggin,  Frances  S.,  Simmons  Coll.  L. 
Sch.,  Boston,  Mass. 

p Wiggin,  Mary  P.,  As.  P.  L.,  New  York,N.Y 

Wiggin,  Miss,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Wiggin,  Pauline  G.,  Ln.  West  Va.  Univ., 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Wilbur,  Amey  C,  As.  P.  L.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

p Wilcox,  Ethan,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
p Wilde,  Alice,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L.,  New  York, N.  Y 
p Wilder,  Gerald  G.,  As.  Bowdoin  Coll.  L., 
Brunswick,  Me. 

p Wildman,  Bertha  S.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Madison, 
N.  J. 

Wiley,  Edwin,  Ln.  Vanderbilt  Univ.  L., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Willard,  Harriet  S.,  Providence,  R.  L 
p Williams,  Elizabeth  S.,  As.  P.  L.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Williams,  Lizzie  A.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Malden, 
Mass. 

n p Wilson,  H.  W.,  Publisher,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

np  Wilson,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wilson,  Louis  N.,  Ln.  Clark  Univ.  L, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

p Wilson,  Louis  R.,  Ln.  Univ.  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Wilson,  Ralph  H.,  Bookseller,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Ralph  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Winans,  Euphemia,  As.  P.  L.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

p Winchell,  F.  Mabel,  Ln.  City  L.,  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

Winchester,  Geo.  F.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

Winser,  Beatrice,  As.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Winship,  Geo.  P.,  Ln.  John  Carter  Brown 
L.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Winsor,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  Th.  Millicent  L., 
Fairhaven,  Mass. 

p Wire,  Dr.  G.  E.,  Deputy  Ln.  County  Law 
L.,  Worcester,  Mass, 
p Wire,  Mrs.  G.  E.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Wister,  Owen,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wister,  Mrs.  Owen,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wood,  Charles  R.,  Ry.  Ln.,  Providence, 
R,  I. 

p Wood,  Mary  W.,  Br.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Chicago, 

111. 

Woodman,  Mary  S.,  Sch.  Ln.,  Somerville, 
Mass. 

p Woodruff,  Eleanor,  Ref.  Ln.  Pratt  Inst. 

F.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
p Woodward,  Frank  E.,  Tr.  P.  L.,  Malden, 
Mass. 

p Woodworth,  Florence,  Director’s  As. 

State  L.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
p Wright,  C.  E.,  As.  Ln.  Carnegie  F.  L., 
Duquesne,  Pa. 

p Wright,  Purd  B.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

Wright,  Mrs.  Purd  B.,  St.  Joseph,  iVo. 

Wright,  Master,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Wver,  J.  I.,  Jr.,  Ref.  Ln.  State  L.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Wynkoop,  Asa,  Sub-Inspector  State  L,, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Wynkoop,  Mrs.  Asa,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
p Yaeger,  Clement  L.,  As.  P.  L.,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

p Yerkes,  Lillian  M.,  As.  Jacob  Tome  Inst. 

L,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 
p Yust,  Wm.  F.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
p Yust,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.,  P.  L.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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ATTENDANCE  SUMMARIES 


By  Nina  E.  Browne,  Registrar;  Secretary  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board 

BY  POSITION  AND  SEX  BY  STATES 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Trustees 

25 

7 

32 

Commissioners 

7 

II 

18 

Chief  librarians 

119 

147 

266 

Assistants 

64 

302 

366 

Library  school  students  and 

instructors 

3 

28 

31 

Commercial  agents 

32 

5 

37 

Teachers,  professors,  etc... 

6 

2 

8 

Others 

24 

1 10 

134 

Total 

280 

612 

892 

Deduct  those  counted 

twice 

I 

I 

280 

611 

891 

BY  GEOGRAPHICAL 

SECTIONS 

g of  the  9 No.  Atlantic  states  sent 

■ 647 

•9  “ 9 So.  Atlantic  states  “ 

■ 69 

4 “ 8 So.  Central  states  “ 

. 12 

8 “ 8 No.  Central  states  “ 

■ 134 

3 “ 8 Western  states 

(( 

. II 

4 “ 8 Pacific  states 

U 

II 

Canada 

(t 

. 6 

England 

« 

I 

891 


Me 

. . . . 14 

N.  H 

. . . . 10 

Vt 

.. ..  8 

Mass 

211 

R.  I 

. ...  81 

Conn 

. . . . 32 

N.  Y 

. ...  197 

Penn 

....  64 

N.  J 

. . . . 30 

Del 

I 

Md 

. .. . 6 

D.  C 

. . . . 47 

W.  Va 

. . . . 2 

Va 

.. ..  4 

N.  C 

.. ..  3 

S.  C 

. . ..  I 

Ga 

.. ..  4 

Fla 

I 

Tex 

...  3 

Okla 

I 

Tenn 

.. ..  4 

: .1  ’ . 

Ky 4 

Ohio 29 

Ind II 

111 30 

Mich II 

Wis IS 

Minn 14 

la 9 

Mo IS 

Kan 2 

Neb 7 

Col 2 

Utah I 

Cal 5 

Ore 3 

Wash 2 

Canada 6 

England i 

Total 891 


Total 
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The  printed  Proceedings  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Narragansett  Pier  Conference,  published  as 
the  August  number  of  the  Journal  as  well  as 
in  separate  form,  exceeding  300  pages,  em- 
phasize as  well  as  record  the  usefulness  and 
effectiveness  of  that  large  and  hard-worked 
gathering,  which  included  representatives  from 
no  less  than  37  states,  Canada,  and  England. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  part  is  the  most  im- 
portant, the  papers,  the  committee  reports,  the 
general  discussions,  or  the  record  of  special 
interests  and  meetings;  and  the  conscientious 
librarian  who  was  not  able  to  be  among  the 
900  will  do  well  to  give  as  much  time  as 
practicable  during  the  balance  of  the  calendar 
year  to  making  the  contents  of  this  volume 
part  of  his  professional  equipment.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of  State  Li- 
braries were  lost  in  the  mails  and  could  not  be 
included  in  the  volume.  It  is  a matter  of  pride 
to  the  American  Library  Association  that  its 
Proceedings  are  issued  more  fully  and 
promptly  after  an  annual  meeting  than  is  the 
case  perhaps  with  any  like  body,  and  it  was 
impracticable  to  delay  publication  until  these 
important  though  ancillary  proceedings  could  be 
replaced.  The  Proceedings,  with  the  growth  of 
the  Association  and  related  organizations,  have 
come  to  be  so  voluminous  as  to  make  it  ques- 
tionable whether  they  can  be  in  future  issued  as 
a regular  number  of  the  Journal,  despite  the 
advantage  that  they  are  then  bound  up  in  the 
volumes  of  a permanent  periodical  and  so  not 
lost  sight  of ; and  there  is  indeed  further  ques- 
tion whether  as  time  goes  on  it  will  be  prac- 
ticable to  print  a comprehensive  instead  of 
selective  record  of  papers  and  proceedings. 
To  those  who  joined  in  the  American  Library 
'Association  at  its  first  conference  thirty  years 
ago,  the  present  record  is  the  more  surprising, 
in  view  of  the  opinion  freely  expressed  at 
that  time  that  while  librarians  might  usefully 
come  together  once  in  a while  for  conference, 
and  print  a periodical  of  an  occasional  charac- 
ter, there  could  scarcely  be  enough  to  talk 
about  to  justify  either  frequency  or  regularity 
in  either  meetings  or  publication. 


One  of  the  most  important  steps  at  the 
conference  was  the  definite  though  still  some- 
what provisional  arrangement  for  official 
headquarters  for  the  Association.  While  the 
money  raised  for  this  purpose  did  not  justify 
launching  forth  on  the  larger  plan  originally 
outlined,  with  New  York  as  a center,  it  was 
felt  that  much  could  be  gained  and  a fair 
trial  made  by  removing  the  publication  work 
not  from  Boston,  but  to  better  headquarters 
in  that  city  of  library  history,  and  securing 
the  larger  part  of  a bouse  which  would  also 
give  facilities  for  other  features  of  a national 
headquarters  more  ample  than  could  be  ob- 
tained within  the  financial  limitations  in  New 
York.  The  choice  made  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and  now  that  Mr.  Hovey  has  been 
definitely  appointed  to  enter  upon  the  contin- 
uing development  of  permanent  work,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  initiative  step  may 
prove  the  first  of  a “forward  movement”  of 
real  importance.  The  choice  of  Asheville  as 
a meeting-place  for  next  year  marked  the  de- 
sire of  the  Association  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  the  South  for  missionary  work  in  that  di- 
rection, and  the  new  headquarters  should  be  a 
base  of  operations  for  all  such  extension  work, 
including  the  new  and  promising  idea  of 
holding  meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association  in  parts  of  the  country,  such  as 
the  Southwest,  where  it  will  scarcely  be  prac- 
ticable for  many  years  to  hold  a conference. 


\Vh.\t  seems  an  unjust  stricture  upon  the 
representatives  of  the  A.  L.  A.  at  the  Copyright 
Conferences  appeared  recently  in  the  “Libra- 
rian” column  of  the  Evening  Post.  Noting  the 
considerable  number  of  libraries  that  have  al- 
lowed Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter  to  use  their  names  in 
his  protest  against  the  book-importation  com- 
promise embodied  in  the  copyright  bill  now 
before  Congress,  the  writer  remarks  that 
either  these  libraries  do  not  know  what  is 
good  for  them  or  else  the  Association  has  not 
been  properly  represented  in  the  conferences. 
It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  a considerable 
number  of  the  members  of  the  A.  L.  A.  do  not 
approve  the  course  of  the  delegates,  but  it 
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must  also  be  evident  that  the  delegates  have 
spared  no  pains  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  and  to  take  no  step  except  in  con- 
sonance with  those  wishes.  Their  course 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  executive 
board  last  year,  and  the  Council  has  twice 
(at  Atlantic  City  and  at  Narragansett  Pier) 
voted  down  proposals  to  restrict  or  negative 
their  action.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  dilem.ma  proposed  by  “Librarian”  will 
scarcely  hold,  and  its  implication  seems  an 
unnecessary  attempt  to  discredit  the  work  of 
men  who  have  spared  neither  time,  labor,  nor 
expense  in  their  efforts  to  draft  copyright  leg- 
islation satisfactory  to  all  the  conflicting  in- 
terests that  have  to  do  with  the  making  and 
distribution  of  books. 


The  change  of  place  for  the  New  York 
Library  Association’s  annual  “library  week” 
from  the  Lake  Placid  Club  in  the  Adirondacks 
to  Twilight  Park  in  the  Catskills  continues 
to  the  association  and  its  co-workers  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  associated  effort  which  has 
produced  such  remarkable  results  under  Mr. 
Dewey’s  leadership  at  Lake  Placid  — and  in- 
deed Mr.  Charles  Wingate’s  summer  colony  at 
Twilight  Park  was  a precursor,  though  on  a 
lesser  scale,  of  the  Lake  Placid  Club  develop- 
ment. It  gives  also  an  added  advantage,  in  fur- 
nishing a location  more  central,  and  more  read- 
ily and  cheaply  accessible  to  those  who  desire  a 
working  outing  less  strenuous  than  the  na- 
tional conference  and  only  less  profitable  pro- 
fessionally. While  the  attendance  at  Lake 
Placid  has  been  very  large,  nearly  equalling 
last  year  that  at  the  national  conference  held 
at  the  same  place  a dozen  years  ago,  it  has 
been  confined  to  comparatively  few  libraries, 
and  has  reached  only  a small  percentage  of  the 
small  libraries  of  New  York  state.  It  is 
hoped  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  change  of 
base  will  be  to  bring  librarians  from  smaller 
libraries  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  via  the  sev- 
eral lines  of  railroad  which  reach  the  great 
water  way  of  the  Hudson  and  connect  with 
the  steamers  that  navigate  that  historic  and 
picturesque  river.  The  cost  of  attendance  at 
the  meeting  will  be  so  small  to  libraries  in  a 
large  section  of  the  state  that  trustees  should 
be  willing  to  regard  it  as  a desirable  invest- 


ment. The  charm  of  the  environment  and  the 
interest  of  the  program  should  bring  to  this 
year’s  “library  week”  an  added  number  of 
participants. 


An  unfortunate  precedent  has  been  set  by 
Brooklyn  for  other  municipalities  in  respect 
to  its  proposed  new  central  library.  For  this 
building  a site  has  been  secured  on  the  beau- 
tiful plaza  forming  the  entrance  to  Prospect 
Park  and  dignified  also  by  the  great  memorial 
arch  — a site  which  calls  for  the  most  worthy 
efforts  of  the  best  architect  that  can  be  se- 
cured, and  involves  danger  that  any  work 
other  than  the  best  may  be  a disfigurement  to 
a noble  place  instead  of  a further  adornment. 
Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  had  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  city  for  the  preliminary 
study  of  the  site,  and  it  is  expected  that 
possibly  two  millions  may  be  expended  on 
the  building.  As  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,  though  in  part  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  is  not  technically  a di- 
vision of  the  municipality,  it  was  decided  that 
the  city  appropriations  must  be  spent  under 
the  direction  of  a city  official,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment to  direct  the  expenditure,  although 
it  was  provided  that  the  plans  should  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  board  of  trustees.  It 
was  naturally  expected  that  there  would  be 
either  a competition  for  or  the  most  careful 
selection  of  an  architect.  To  the  surprise  of 
all  concerned,  however,  the  borough  president,. 
Mr.  Coler,  took  upon  himself  to  appoint  at 
once,  before  the  preliminary  studies  or  pro- 
gram had  been  worked  out,  a local  architect,, 
who  had  been  the  designer  of  two  of  the  Car- 
negie branches,  one  of  them  perhaps  the  least 
satisfactory  in  the  general  estimation  of  those 
buildings.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  endorsement  of  the  board  necessary,  but 
he  obtained  the  nominal  approval  of  a bare 
majority  of  the  special  committee.  The  board 
of  trustees  has  passed  a vote  of  regret  and 
protest.  President  Coler  was  elected  to  his 
office  on  the  Municipal  Ownership  ticket  at 
the  last  election,  and  his  action  is  a serious 
blow  to  the  administration  of  great  enterprises 
by  municipalities.  From  the  library  point  of 
view  it  is  certainly  to  be  severely  criticised. 
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THE  WORK  OF  A LIBRARY  TRUSTEE.*  — !:  FROM  THE  TRUSTEE’S  POINT 

OF  VIEW 

By  John  Patton,  President  of  the  Board  of  Library  Commissioners,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


The  popular  idea  of  the  work  of  a library 
trustee  is  that  of  one  who  devotes  a certain 
amount  of  time  each  month  to  matters  of 
business  arising  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  a'  public  library.  On  the  the- 
ory, probably,  that  the  busiest  men  have  the 
most  time  at  their  command,  those  usually 
selected  for  this  position  are  men  who  are 
fully  engrossed  with  their  own  occupations, 
yet,  with  public  spirit,  are  willing  to  give  time 
and  labor  for  the  general  good.  It  is  a work 
without  pecuniary  remuneration,  and  still  an 
important  service  which  can  be  made  of  great 
value  to  the  community.  One  who  has  a 
proper  conception  of  its  duties  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  simply  attending  stated  meet- 
ings of  committees  or  monthly  meetings  of 
the  board.  He  can  and  will,  in  many  ways, 
lend  efficient  aid  to  advance  the  work  of  the 
library  and  make  it  what  it  should  be  — an 
institution  of  the  highest  educational  value  in 
the  community. 

To  my  mind,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
friction  among  trustees  is  the  failure  to 
recognize  and  define  the  exact  place  of  the 
librarian.  The  librarian  should  be  the  official 
head  of  the  library,  and  responsible  to  the 
board,  and  his  jurisdiction  should  not  be 
needlessly  invaded.  Every  attempt  on  the 
part  of  employees  to  secure  favors  from,  or 
make  complaints  to  trustees,  as  individuals, 
should  be  severely  frowned  upon.  A fit  libra- 
rian should  be  able  to  handle  such  matters 
and  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  board 
in  the  proper  way.  Merit  and  efficiency,  not 
personal  favoritism,  should  be  the  standards 
in  selecting  librarians  and  employees,  if  the 
work  is  to  be  successful.  A library,  of  all 
places,  should  be  the  one  where  a “pull”  does 
not  count,  and  the  abuse  of  patronage  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  disorganization  of 
libraries.  A trustee  should  be  governed  in 
selecting  emplo3'ees  by  one  rule,  vis.,  to  get 
the  best  person  to  be  had  for  the  money. 

‘Papers  read  before  Michigan  Library  Association. 


When,  as  sometimes  happens,  librarians  are 
selected  because  they  are  the  sole  support  of 
widowed  mothers,  or  assistants  are  chosen 
because  they  can  make  the  library  the  ves- 
tibule to  a college  course,  the  service  in- 
variably suffers.  The  library  is  not  a char- 
itable institution,  and  the  money  annually 
appropriated  for  its  maintenance  is  not  to  be 
devoted  to  “first  aid  to  the  injured.” 
f A trustee  must,  therefore,  be  one  who  can 
withstand  pressure  and  importunity,  and  have 
a regard  for  efficient  service  and  not  senti- 
ment in  selecting  assistants.  All  promotions 
should  be  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
librarian,  who,  if  competent,  will  know  the 
needs  of  the  library  and,  from  actual  contact 
and  experience,  the  abilities  of  subordinates 
much  better  than  individual  members  of  the 
board.  Examinations  and  a proper  civil  ser- 
vice system  should  be  the  guarantee  to  every 
employee  that  honest,  deserving  work  will  re- 
ceive suitable  recognition  and  a just  reward. 

As  harmony  is  all-essential  to  the  operation 
of  a successful  board,  trustees  should,  at 
times,  agree  to  disagree.  Differences  should 
be  settled  in  the  board  meetings.  It  is  a great 
mistake  to  embroil  the  library  or  hamper  its 
work  by  personal  interviews  or  acrimonious 
cards  in  the  newspapers.  Much  strife  and 
many  heartburnings  and  misunderstandings 
may  be  saved  by  frank  talks  and  concessions 
in  the  board  meetings. 

f The  ideal  trustee  is  therefore  a broad  man, 
who  realizes  that  he  is  administering  an  in- 
stitution which  is  supported  by  general  tax- 
ation, in  which  all  the  people  participate  and 
have  right.s,  and  he  should  not  be  insistent  in 
exploiting,  certain  views  or  doctrines,  either 
of  politics  or  religion,  or  social  questions.  He 
is  a trustee  for  all  the  people,  and  his  aim 
should  be  to  bring  the  advantages  of  his  insti- 
tution to  as  many  as  possible.  He  should  be 
sufficiently  familiar  with  details  of  library 
work  to  know  whether  it  is  well  done,  and 
should  keep  abreast  of  recent  developments  in 
the  administration  of  libraries.  He  stands  be- 
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tween  the  institution  and  the  community,  and 
ought  constantly  to  plan  for  its  enlargement 
and  usefulness,  and  he  can  by  bringing  it  to 
the  notice  of  citizens  who  are  not  familiar 
w'ith  it  do  much  to  enhance  its  value  and 
popularity. 

There  are  generous  people  in  every  town 
who  can  be  induced  to  become  benefactors  of 
the  library  if  they  are  properly  approached. 

^ The  trustee  should  have  the  library’s  interests 
constantly  in  mind,  and  by  suggestions,  not 
as  a mendicant  but  as  a friend,  by  pointing 
out  the  opportunity  and  privilege  which  is  of- 
fered to  those  who  would  serve,  many  gifts 
can  be  obtained.  The  librarian  is  too  much 
occupied  with  necessary  duties  to  do  this,  but 
here  is  a fertile  field  for  the  trustee  whose 
heart  is  warm  with  the  enthusiasm  he  ought 
to  have.  By  systematic  effort  a city  or  town 
may  be  so  educated  as  to  regard  the  library 
as  a personal  possession,  and  when  it  becomes 
‘‘our  library”  — as  it  must  be  to  fulfil  its 
mission- — it  is  easy  to  get  help. 

The  trustee  can  do  much  toward  inspiring 
a proper  library  spirit ; he  ought  to  be  so 
familiar  with  the  work  that  he  can  intelli- 
gently follow  it;  he  should  be  a constant  vis- 
itor to  the  building,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  identify  him  when  he  visits  the 
institution.  When  an  employee  does  a good 
thing  he  should  not  hesitate  to  utter  the  word 
of  praise  which  often  means  so  much,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  poor  work  and  glaring  im- 
perfections should  not  be  glossed  over.  He 
should  stand  for  fair  wages  and  good  work, 
and  should  not  be  niggardly  or  give  them 
grudgingly.  His  city  or  town  is  entitled  to 
good  work,  and  it  is  his  business  to  see  that 
it  gets  it. 

' Judicious  advertising  is  an  important  thing 
in  library  management,  and  in  this  the  trustee 
can  play  a leading  part.  He  should  be  alert, 
and  embrace  every  opportunity  that  is  legiti- 
mate to  interest  people  in  the  books  and  at- 
tract them  to  the  building.  Too  often  the 
patrons  of  libraries  are  confined  to  school 
teachers,  school  children,  and  the  prpfessions. 
Many  times  a man  who  has  accumulated  a 
private  library,  a book  lover  perhaps,  who  has 
been  the  easy  prey  of  book  agents  with  de  luxe 
editions,  does  not  know  that  he  can  get  fuller, 
better,  and  more  recent  information  at  the 
public  library  than  in  any  private  collection  of 


books  bought  in  a haphazard  way.  The  trus- 
tee can  be  of  service  in  showing  him  how 
much  better  and  less  expensively  he  can  be 
served  on  all  questions  in  the  public  library, 
and  after  the  reference  librarian  has  furnished 
him  a list  of  references  on  some  subject  he  is 
investigating  he  usually  realizes  this  and  be- 
comes a regular  visitor. 

Working  men  who  are  not  patrons  of  the 
library  should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  theirs, 
and  a trustee  can  do  no  better  work  than  to 
advocate  the  purchase  of  books  in  their  lan- 
guages, and  elementary  works  on  trades  and 
occupations,  which  will  profit  and  interest 
them. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  how  far  the 
trustee  should  go  in  directing  the  purchase  of 
new  books.  He  should  approve  all  selections, 
of  course,  and  one  of  the  prime  qualifications 
of  the  librarian  should  be  a knowledge  of 
books  sufficient  to  make  proper  recommenda- 
tions for  purchase.  While  trustees  are,  as  a 
rule,  chosen  more  for  business  qualities  than 
for  literary  attainments,  their  suggestions  may 
at  times  be  fruitful.  No  hard  and  fast  rule 
can  be  laid  down,  for  much  depends  on  the 
composition  of  the  board  and  the  ability  of  the 
librarian. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  library 
trustees  consists  in  defining  the  general  policy 
of  the  library.  Its  attitude  toward  the  gen- 
eral public,  as  well  as  its  features  of  special- 
ization, should  be  determined  by  the  board, 
and  not  by  the  librarian.  The  trustee,  as  di- 
rectly representing  the  people  of  his  com- 
munity, is  supposed  to  know  its  needs  and  be 
answ'erable  for  all  matters  of  policy.  He 
should,  by  his  regular  attendance  at  all  meet- 
ings, make  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  suc- 
cessfully charged  with  being  a mere  figure- 
head. Owing  to  recent  revelations  in  finan- 
cial corporations  the  word  “trustee”  has  now 
somewhat  recovered  its  original  meaning,  and 
one  who,  from  indolence  or  lack  of  time,  can- 
not fulfil  a trust  which  includes  such  solemn 
duties  as  the  selection  of  the  counsellors  and 
companions  of  our  children  and  the  develop- 
ment of  those  agencies  which  will  mould  their 
lives  for  good  or  ill,  will  best  serve  his  town 
by  resigning  and  making  way  for  some  one 
who  will  measure  up  to  the  position.  In  such 
a work  indifference  and  neglect  should  not  be 
tolerated. 
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The  successful  modern  library  is  so  ex- 
tended in  its  ramifications  that  its  develop- 
ment and  influence  are  only  measured  by  the 
amounts  communities  are  willing  to  be  taxed 
for  in  order  to  maintain  it.  A trustee  should 
be  indefatigable  in  creating  a public  sentiment 
which  will  not  be  satisfied  with  inadequate 
appropriations  or  miserly  support.  He  should 
be  willing,  and  able,  to  defend  its  interests  on 
all  occasions,  and  eager  to  make  personal  sac- 


rifices to  promote  its  growth  and  prosperity. 
His  attitude  toward  the  public  must  at  all 
times  be  one  of  fairness,  and  he  will  find  it  of 
advantage  to  be  patient  and  a good  listener. 
There  are  troublesome  questions  for  him  to 
solve,  and  he  cannot  avoid  misunderstandings 
or  the  criticism  inseparable  from  public  office, 
but  he  has  also  the  joy  of  serving  in  a great 
work  which  has  rewards  for  all  who  appre- 
ciate its  opportunities. 


II:  FROM  THE  LIBRARIAN’S  POINT  OF  VIEW 
By  Henry  M.  Utley,  Librarian  Detroit  (Mich.)  Public  Library 


It  may  be  thought  presumptuous  for  a li- 
brarian to  describe  the  qualities  that  should 
be  conspicuous  in  the  trustee.  He  has  no 
voice  in  the  selection  of  trustees  and  therefore 
has  no  opportunity  to  enforce  his  views.  Here 
is  where  the  trustee  has  an  advantage,  for  he 
has  all  to  say  on  the  qualification  of  the  libra- 
rian. Nevertheless,  there  are  some  points  for 
legitimate  discussion,  without  presuming  to 
venture  far. 

The  most  important  quality  in  a library 
trustee  is  the  “saving  grace  of  sense.”  This 
appears  to  be  that  co-ordination  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  which  enables  one  to  see 
things  in  their  varying  relations  and  to  change 
one’s  viewpoint  to  a station  outside  the  range 
of  immediate  vision.  It  is  necessary  for  all 
of  us  at  times  to  modify  our  ideas  and  con- 
duct under  the  influence  of  the  best  judg- 
ment of  others.  This  does  not  signify  weak- 
ness or  lack  of  stability,  but  only  a proper 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  others  have  eyes 
as  well  as  we.  The  man  who  is  always  right 
while  everybody  else  is  wrong  is  a hard  prop- 
osition on  a library  board,  as  elsewhere.  The 
person  who  is  useful  on  any  committee  or 
board  or  organization  where  he  must  act  in 
co-operation  with  others,  is  the  one  who  ap- 
proaches a discussion  with  a mind  open  and 
free  to  accept  any  argument  and  consider  it 
frankly  and  fairly  upon  its  merits. 

The  library  trustee  should,  of  course,  have 
some  obvious  fitness  in  the  way  of  mental  en- 
dowments and  training.  The  position  calls 


for  a person  of  education,  refinement  and  a 
natural  inclination  towards  literary  associa- 
tions. College  training  is  not  necessary, 
though  desirable.  There  should  at  least  have 
been  opportunities  for  that  degree  of  mental 
equipment  which  is  found  in  the  high  schools 
and  academies.  There  should  above  all  have 
been  the  disposition  to  make  the  most  of  such 
opportunities.  The  taste  which  shows  itself 
in  the  fitness  for  a library  trustee  is  that  which 
keeps  its  possessor  informed  in  the  best  liter- 
ature of  the  day  and  the  current  thought  of 
the  world  in  various  lines  of  mental  activity. 
The  man  who  holds  himself  in  touch  with  the 
best  minds,  however  absorbed  he  may  be  in 
his  own  business  or  professional  affairs,  is  the 
man  who  finds  time  to  read  more  or  less  out- 
side the  daily  newspaper  and  the  current  mag- 
azine. Books  will  have  attractions  for  him. 
He  will  know  something  of  them  and  their 
contents.  The  conscientious  library  trustee 
will  wish  to  keep  himself  informed  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  book  publishing  world,  and  so 
be  able  to  judge  intelligently  of  the  merits  of 
works  which  may  be  presented  for  his''  con- 
sideration. 

The  matter  of  book  selection  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  of  the  library.  The 
trustee  will  not  wish  to  leave  this  wholly  to 
the  librarian,  though  naturally  he  may  rely 
confidently  upon  the  judgment  of  that  official, 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  and  to  advise 
him  intelligently.  But  the  trustee  should 
know  for  himself.  He  should  be  so  familiar 
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with  the  contents  of  the  library  that  he  can 
say  in  w'hat  departments  it  needs  strengthen- 
ing, and  when  a book  on  a given  topic  is  of- 
fered for  his  consideration  whether  it  is 
likely  to  meet  a want,  or  whether,  in  view 
of  what  the  library  already  has,  it  is  worth 
while.  In  other  words,  he  should  be  an  earn- 
est student  not  merely  of  literature  in  gen- 
eral, but  of  the  contents  of  his  own  library. 

But  the  library  has  a business  side  also. 
Its  proper  management  calls  for  good  judg- 
ment in  financial  affairs  and  that  degree  of 
practical  sense  and  knowledge  of  things  which 
makes  the  dollar  do  its  utmost.  A trustee 
may  lack  the  quality  of  scholarship  essential 
to  the  selection  of  books  for  the  shelves  and 
still  be  very  useful  at  the  business  end  of  the 
library.  There  are  purchases  of  various  sorts 
to  be  made,  including  books  and  supplies. 
The  library  building  must  be  cared  for,  in- 
sured and  kept  in  repair.  There  are  furnish- 
ings required  from  time  to  time.  In  short, 
there  are  many  matters  of  a promiscuous 
character  which  call  for  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  a man  of  affairs.  And  when  it 
comes  to  lobbying  with  the  powers  which 
held  the  purse  strings,  for  liberal  appropria- 
tions to  keep  the  institution  up  to  the  high 
W'ater  mark  of  efficiency  and  popular  useful- 
ness, one  such  may  be  of  more  real  practical 
service  than  a half  score  of  dilettante  scholars 
unskilled  in  the  art  of  influencing  their  fellow- 
men. 

The  library  trustee  should  not  be  so  busy 
with  his  own  private  affairs  that  he  can  give 
little  or  no  time  or  thought  to  those  of  the 
library.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
common  grounds  of  complaint  again.st  trus- 
tees. A man  may  have  an  honest  regard  for 
the  library  and  feel  that  it  is  a kind  of  work 
which  he  would  enjoy.  He  is  flattered  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  name  for  such  a position 
and  believes  that  he  can  give  it  the  needed 
attention.  He  does  not  realize  that  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  fully  requires  a really  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time.  Unless  he  does 
actually  give  the  necessary  amount  of  time 
he  will  not  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  library.  Without  this  active  in- 
terest he  is  sure  to  shirk  his  duties.  No  one 
has  a right  to  assume  a public  position  unless 
he  is  willing  to  make  all  necessary  sacrifices 


to  perform  his  work  in  good  faith.  Many 
perhaps  do  not  understand  at  the  outset  the 
amount  of  sacrifice  involved.  A little  trial 
will  show  whether  he  is  able  to  give  it  the 
needed  attention.  When  he  sees  that  he  is  not 
keeping  himself  in  touch  with  his  colleagues 
in  the  current  of  progress,  when  his  interest 
begins  to  wane,  if  indeed  it  ever  had  much 
strength ; when  he  feels  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  his  own  business  for  the  sake  of 
the  public,  then  he  should  frankly  say  so  and 
step  aside  to  make  place  for  some  one  else. 
Unfortunately,  this  seems  to  be  a hard  thing 
to  do.  The  incumbent  is  disposed  to  hang  on, 
perhaps  in  the  hope  or  expectation  that  the 
situation  may  change,  and  that  by  and  by  he 
may  be  able  to  do  better.  There  appears  to  be 
great  disinclination  to  let  go  of  any  office,  how- 
ever perfunctorily  its  duties  may  be  discharged. 

Only  a little  worse  than  the  trustee  who  is 
so  busy  that  he  can  give  no  time  is  the  one 
who  has  nothing  to  do  and  gives  his  whole 
time  to  the  library.  If  such  an  one  is  not 
gifted  with  extraordinary  good  sense  he  is 
likely  to  become  a bore  to  the  librarian  and 
all  the  busy  library  workers.  If  he  makes 
himself  at  home  about  the  library  he  is  in 
danger  of  getting  under  foot,  of  hindering  the 
assistants  in  their  work,  of  taking  up  their 
time,  of  interfering  in  ways  which  they  can- 
not comfortably  resent,  and  of  making  a nuis- 
ance of  himself  generally.  He  is  likely  to  be 
even  a more  serious  trial  to  the  librarian. 
The  latter  must  show  him  proper  respect,  and 
this  is  not  always  easy,  when  valuable  time  is 
frittered  away,  and  too  many  suggestions 
without  merit  are  freely  volunteered.  The 
librarian  will  welcome  suggestions  from  his 
trustees.  But  the  advice  which  is  given  by  the 
idle  trustee  who  takes  note  of  all  the  petty  de- 
tails is  quite  as  likely  to  be  good  for  nothing 
as  otherwise.  At  least  it  is  in  the  field  where 
the  librarian  is  or  ought  to  be  supreme. 

And  this  suggests  the  meddlesome  trustee. 
There  are  some  people  so  constituted  mentally 
that  they  consider  themselves  endowed  with 
superior  wisdom.  When  such  a person  is 
clothed  with  official  authority  he  is  likely  to 
assume  that  his  directions  are  to  be  obeyed. 
Such  a dictatorial  attitude  is  fatal  to  the  har- 
monious working  of  the  library.  The  other 
trustees  are  justified  in  combining  against  one 
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of  their  number  so  afflicted  and  squelching 
him  without  mercy.  It  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  trustee  given  over  to  this  kind 
of  conceit  shows  a disposition  to  usurp  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  fellow  trustees,  in 
which  case  there  will  surely  be  lack  of  har- 
mony until  he  has  been  taught  a useful  lesson 
in  a way  which  he  will  not  forget. 

There  are  persons  who  sometimes  get  on 
library  boards  with  an  idea  that  an  important 
perquisite  of  the  position  is  the  patronage 
thereof.  There  is  a sort  of  political  flavor  in 
this  idea.  Fortunately,  the  day  when  political 
debts  were  paid  with  the  gift  of  public  office 
is  nearly  gone.  Civil  service  has  come  into 
vogue,  and  it  is  now  thought  to  be  rather  bad 
form  to  sneer  at  it.  Any  person  who  would 
aspire  to  an  appointment  as  a library  trustee 
might  naturally  be  presumed  to  be  above  any 
such  low  view  of  it.  But  there  is  a world 
of  selfishness  in  human  nature  still.  Library 
boards  generally  prescribe  civil  service  regu- 
lations nowadays,  and  so  the  tenure  of  posi- 
tions in  the  library  is  such  that  library  work- 
ers understand  that  they  are  holding  their 
places  upon  merit  and  not  upon  “pull,”  and 
“influence”  becomes  of  little  importance. 

In  the  selection  of  library  trustees  there 
have  sometimes  been  considerations,  not  re- 
flecting necessarily  upon  the  character  of  can- 
didates, but  nevertheless  unworthy.  It  is 
really  of  no  consequence  whether  a traustee 
is  a Catholic  or  a Lutheran,  a German  or  an 
Irishman,  a Roosevelt  Republican  or  a Bryan 
Democrat.  Too  often  these  distinctions  are 
insisted  upon  and  some  special  class  of  citi- 
zens which  considers  itself  strong  in  the  com- 
munity insists  upon  being  recognized.  This 
is  usually  controlled  by  unwritten  law,  but  I 
have  in  mind  a case  in  which  the  charter  of 
a public  library  of  a town  of  considerable  size 
requires  that  clergymen  representing  certain, 
leading  religious  denominations  must  be 
chosen.  This  is  a bad  case  of  clericalism.  It' 
was  doubtless  intended  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  to  keep  out  of  the  library  literature  not 
strictly  orthodox.  While  a clergyman  is  , 
usually  an  educated  man  and  superior  intel- 
lectually to  the  average  of  his  flock,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly bad  policy  to  give  a board  of  trus- 
tess  any  denominational  caste.  It  is  also  bad 
to  insist  upon  a representative  of  any  partic- 


ular nationality  or  class  of  citizens.  Regard 
should  be  had  first  and  foremost  to  the  fitness 
of  the  candidate,  and  public  attention  should 
not  be  diverted  from  this  by  inconsequential 
considerations  of  any  sort. 

There  is  such  a thing  as  strangling  a li- 
brary with  red  tape.  Obviously  some  system 
of  rules  and  regulations  is  necessary.  But 
there  is  danger  of  going  too  far  in  this  direc- 
tion. A public  library  should  be  as  free  and 
convenient  to  the  people  as  possible.  It 
should  be  easy,  not  difficult,  to  make  use  of  its 
books.  The  fewer  the  restraints  the  better. 
The  library  is  maintained  and  the  books  are 
bought  with  the  money  provided  from  the 
public  purse.  The  establishment  belongs  to 
the  people,  and  they  have  rights  therein  which 
no  board  of  trustees  has  authority  in  justice 
to  curtail.  The  restrictions  should  be  as  few 
as  is  consistent  with  the  proper  conservation 
of  the  property  and  the  enforcement  of  equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all.  Certainly  the  spirit 
of  any  regulations  should  be  a cordial  invita* 
tion  to  the  people  to  make  the  freest  use  of 
their  own  and  a pledge  of  fairness  to  all  and 
special  favors  to  none.  I mention  this  point 
because  I have  sometimes  noted  among  trus- 
tees a disposition  to  carry  technicalities  to  the 
extreme  and  a tendency  to  legislate  in  the 
direction  of  restrictions  rather  than  of  open- 
ing wide  the  bars.  There  is  in  some  men  a 
personal  idiosyncrasy  of  narrowness  and  lim- 
itation. These  men  are  technical  upon  small 
points  and  would  run  everything  in  narrow 
grooves.  It  is  an  unfortunate  characteristic 
for  any  library  trustee,  for  it  tends  to  hamper 
the  usefulness  of  the  library  and  to  discredit 
it  in  the  minds  of  many  who  would  be  other- 
wise inclined  to  use  it. 

The  trustees  should  allow  the  librarian 
much  freedom.  Let  him  give  his  heart  and 
mind  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  inteie^ts  of 
the  library  and  of  the  public  in  relation  there- 
to, Leave  him  free  to  work  out  his  ideas 
along  lines  which  seem  to  him  to  promise 
good  results.  Do  not  chill  his  enthusiasm  by 
throwing  cold  water  on  the  plans  to  which  he 
has  given  much  thought  and  which  appear  to 
him  feasible.  Above  all,  do  not  curtail  his 
initiative  by  laying  down  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  will  make  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  him  to  act  without  the  formal  approval  of 
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the  entire  board.  The  trustees  should  have 
such  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  honesty  of 
their  librarian  and  in  his  unselfishness  and 
earnestness  of  purpose  that  they  are  willing 
to  trust  him  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right 
way.  Hold  him  responsible  for  results.  Sup- 
port him  cordially  in  his  efforts  to  produce 
results.  There  should  be  the  fullest  and 
frankest  confidence  and  co-operation  between 
trustees  and  librarian.  They  should  not  work 
at  cross  purposes  in  the  slightest  degree.  The 
librarian  should  take  the  trustees  into  his  con- 
fidence and  they  in  turn  should  rely  upon, 
trust  and  uphold  him.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  they  are  bound  to  follow  his  lead  blindly. 
But  he  is  the  leader ; to  him  is  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  directing.  All  suggestions  of 
trustees  he  will  consider  with  favorable  pre- 
disposition. Naturally  if  the  suggestion  is  a 
good  one,  he  will  wish  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
A little  frank  discussion  will  throw  light  upon 
phases  of  the  suggestion  which  will  aid  both 
librarian  and  trustee  in  reaching  a correct 
conclusion.  Frankness,  good  will  and  un- 
biassed judgment  go  a long  way  in  accom- 
plishing good  results.  Equally,  suggestions  by 
the  librarian  are  to  be  considered  by  trustees 
upon  their  merits,  with  a predisposition  to 
regard  them  favorably.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  has  not  made  them  without  careful 
thought  and  a knowledge  of  their  bearings, 
based  upon  experience  and  a superior  oppor- 
tunity for  correct  judgment. 

A library  trustee  should  not  serve  too  long. 
Generally  the  term  of  office  is  three  or  five 
years.  If  a man  has  exceptionally  good  qual- 
ifications and  has  proved  himself  a useful 
member,  a second  term  will  not  be  out  of  or- 
der. But  beyond  that  it  is  not  wise  to  go. 
There  is  danger  that  he  will  get  into  a rut 
and  that  from  long  service  and  familiarity  he 


will  become  indifferent.  The  best  there  is  in 
him  can  be  brought  out  in  the  early  years  of 
his  service.  He  is  likely  to  come  on  the  board 
with  some  ideas  and  some  enthusiasm  and 
when  he  has  exhausted  these  he  is  likely  to 
have  exhausted  his  usefulness. 

In  the  organization  of  the  trustees  simplic- 
ity should  be  the  rule.  It  is  not  wise  to  mul- 
tiply offices  or  committees  beyond  the  actual 
necessities  of  the  case.  There  m.ust  be  a sec- 
retary to  keep  the  record  of  the  business 
transacted.  In  some  cases  the  librarian  is 
made  secretary.  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  this  and  in  some  respects  it  is  a conve- 
nience. The  librarian  is  not  a member  of  the 
board,  but  this  need  not  prevent  the  board 
from  making  him  their  secretary,  if  they  see 
fit  to  do  so.  The  minutes  are  kept  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  board  and  the  making  of  them  is  a 
merely  clerical  duty.  The  librarian  should 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  board  to  keep  him- 
self informed  of  their  plans  and  purposes  and 
to  furnish  information  which  any  member 
may  require.  If  the  trustees  wish  to  discuss 
the  librarian  himself,  a gentle  hint  only  is 
necessary  to  secure  his  absence.  It  is  not 
wise  to  have  too  many  committees.  With  a 
board  of  trustees  of  the  usual  number  three 
committees  will  give  everybody  a chance. 
This  naturally  divides  the  wotk  into  book  se- 
lection, or  literary  side;  the  appointment  and 
practical  handling-  of  employees,  or  the  ad- 
ministrative side;  and  the  finances,  or  the 
business  side.  The  specific  distribution  of 
duties  is  easily  adjusted. 

I have  heard  it  said  of  the  library  trustee 
that  he  should  be,  not  like  the  hare  which 
outruns  all,  nor  yet  like  the  tortoise  which, 
lags  behind,  but  like  the  bell  wether  of  the 
flock  which  leads  the  lambs  into  nourishing 
and  succulent  pasture. 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

IN  THE  HARRIS  ALCOVE 

Across  the  dreamy  college  green  it  looks. 
Beneath  old  dreamy,  silence-haunted  trees. 
Here  would  I anchor  by  this  isle  of  books 
And  gather  apples  of  Hesperides ! 

J.  Russell  Hayes. 
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BUILDING  UP  A PUBLIC  DOCUMENT  COLLECTION 
By  Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  Chief  Document  Department,  New  York  Public  Library 


The  document  department  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  is  now  just  eight  and 
one-half  years  old.  It  is  still  very  much  in 
the  process  of  being  built  up.  Eleven  years 
ago  no  library  had,  to  my  knowledge,  special- 
ized in  public  documents.  The  simple  fact 
that  many  libraries  had  been  for  a long  time 
more  or  less  willing  recipients  of  federal  doc- 
uments ought  hardly  to  establish  on  their 
part  any  claim  to  specialization.  At  the  time 
mentioned  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library 
had  segregated  its  collection  of  public  docu- 
ments, which  was  composed  almost  entirely 
of  American  federal  and  California  state  doc- 
uments, and  the  librarian  had  permitted  me 
to  give  a large  part  of  my  time  to  the  ar- 
rangement and  shelf-listing  of  this  collection. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  “List  of  pub- 
lications” of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
afterwards  published  as  “Library  bulletin  9,” 
was  begun.  Here,  too,  was  conceived  the 
plan  which  has  developed  into  classification 
and  notation  of  federal  documents  now  in 
use  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  The  next  step  in  the  recognition 
of  a library  of  public  docum.ents  was  that 
provision  in  the  Richardson  bill  of  1895, 
which  established  the  library  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  The  first  effort  to 
carry  that  provision  into  effect  was  made  in 
May,  1895.  There  was  then  created  out  of 
chaos  the  library  of  American  federal  docu- 
ments. At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
this  library  amounted  to  7S,ooo  pieces.  In 
June,  1897,  the  New  York  Public  Library  es- 
tablished its  Department  of  Public  Docu- 
ments, and  in  October,  1900,  the  Library  of 
Congress  appointed  its  first  chief  of  the  Docu- 
ment Department. 

There  is  no  means  of  knowing  the  number 
of  documents  in  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  its 
Document  Department.  The  aggregate  addi- 
tions from  June  i,  1897,  to  Dec.  31,  1905,  have 
been  185,000  pieces.  Ten  thousand  volumes 
would  probably  have  covered  the  collection 
as  it  existed  before  that  time.  On  June  i. 


1897,  the  collection  comprised  a file  of  federal 
congressional  documents,  then  numbering 
about  3000  volumes,  a fair  file  of  American 
state  documents,  a broken  file  of  French  and 
British  federal  documents,  and  of  American 
federal  and  state  departmental  reports,  a com- 
paratively very  good  file  of  colonial  docu- 
ments, a file  of  collections  of  treaties,  and  a 
very  fragmentary  file  of  statutes.  In  addition 
there  were  the  great  British,  French,  German, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  series  of  calendars 
and  reprints  of  state  papers.  This  collection 
differed  materially  from  that  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Public  Library  and  that  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  first  in  that  the  lat- 
ter were  both,  so  to  speak,  local  collections, 
and  secondly  in  that  they  were  collections  in 
the  sense  of  having  been  prepared  with  in- 
tent to  specialize.  The  collection  of  the  New 
York  Public  Librarj',  on  the  other  hand, 
might  have  been  more  properly  described  as 
an  accumulation  of  public  documents,  in  that 
there  had  hitherto  been  no  intent  towards 
specialization.  Even  then,  however,  it  was 
far  more  general  in  scope,  and  far  more  val- 
uable, in  the  sense  of  being  more  representa- 
tive, then  either  of  the  two  mentioned  docu- 
ment libraries. 

The  record  of  the  entire  collection  on  June 
I,  1897,  was  preserved  in  three  places,  namely, 
in  the  two  printed  catalogs,  one  supplementing 
the  other,  and  on  cards  in  the  catalog  as  it 
then  existed.  There  were  no  shelf  lists.  The 
obvious  thing  to  be  done  first  was  to  separate 
the  document  cards  from  the  general  catalog. 
This  still  left  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
collection  unrepresented  in  the  departmental 
catalog.  Next  a set  of  the  printed  catalogs 
was  cut  up,  the  individual  entries  were 
mounted  on  regulation  cards,  and  the  docu- 
ment entries  being  turned  over  to  the  docu- 
ment department  were  amalgamated  with  the 
written  cards.  The  arrangement  of  the  cata- 
log, which  was  confined  to  author  entries,  had 
been  the  now  generally  discarded  one  of  grad- 
uated entries  under  departments.  This  was 
reversed  into  the  one  alphabet  arrangement 
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regardless  of  rank  of  office.  The  rearrange- 
ment was  effected  in  the  days  before  the 
inverted  vs.  non-inverted  bubble  had  be- 
gun to  agitate  the  fraternity,  and  was  made 
according  to  the  inverted  entry  plan.  The 
plan  has  proved  itself  to  be  simple,  sane  and 
natural  for  permanent  bodies,  in  the  large  ma- 
jority of  cases,  but  awkward  and  unsatisfac- 
tory for  temporary  or  special  bodies  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  With  the  collection  grow- 
ing at  a rate  which  made  it  impossible  for  the 
staff  assi^ed  to  this  work  to  keep  pace  with 
the  accessions,  it  seemed  far  more  expedient 
to  secure  some  sort  of  orderly  record  than  to 
add  to  our  harassment  by  quibbling  over  moot 
questions.  Therefore  the  general  rule  to  in- 
vert was  followed  in  all  cases,  while  we  were 
perfectly  aware  of  its  defects  in  some  cases. 

The  official  catalog,  which  on  June  30,  1898, 
numbered  30,000  cards,  now  numbers  431,520 
cards.  The  arrangement  had  been  the  tradi- 
tional dictionary  scheme.  The  cards,  with  the 
exception  of  inversions,  and  a few  minor  va- 
riations, were  of  the  traditional  form.  The 
record  of  serials,  including  journals,  legisla- 
tive documents  and  statutes,  was  confined  to  a 
single  card.  In  every  respect  we  were  ob- 
serving the  proprieties.  As  the  catalog  grew 
both  in  bulk  and  in  scope,  I came  to  realize 
that  the  proprieties  had  not  been  adequately 
proportioned.  The  first  extension  of  their 
provision  which  I made  was  in  the  case  of 
serials.  Public  document  serials  are  divided 


into  two  classes,  those  dependent  on  the  fiscal 
year  and  those  dependent  on  the  legislative 
period.  A tabulated  card  was  devised  for 
each  of  these  series.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  in  the  official  catalog  five,  six 
or  even  ten  cards  for  a single  serial.  These 
tabulated  cards  serve  merely  to  provide  a 
space  for  every  addition  to  the  series,  spaces 
for  additions  not  in  the  library  being  left 
blank.  When  the  volumes  of  a series  have 
any  bibliographical  value  a card  is  made  for 
each  volume,  and  it  may  then  happen  that 
there  are  20,  30,  or  more  cards  for  a series. 

Soon  after  this  we  began  to  feel  the  need 
of  supplementing  our  broken  files  of  state 
serials  with  the  record  of  these  files  as  con- 
tained in  the  collected  documents.  A tabu- 
lated card  was  devised  to  meet  this  want. 
This  card  is  meant  to  show  in  what  volume 
of  the  collected  documents  any  volume  of  a 
series  may  be  found.  The  card  is  used  only 
in  the  official  catalog,  and  is  attached  to  the 
card  bearing  the  record  of  the  separate  se- 
rials. The  defect  here  was  that  the  double 
record  could  not  very  well  be  duplicated  in 
the  public  catalog.  Very  recently  I designed 
a card  which  will  combine  the  record  of  sep- 
arate serials  with  the  record  of  the  same  serial 
in  the  collected  documents,  and  which  will 
give  the  shelf  mark  of  each  report,  whether 
the  library  has  it  only  in  one  or  in  both  of 
these  forms. 

The  several  cards  mentioned  are  as  follows : 


Card  tised /or  all  legislative  journals  and  documents  o/  all  governments  : 

Maine.  House 


Journal.  Augusta,  1855.  8° 


SESS. 

DATE 

SESS. 

DATE 

SESS. 

DATE 

34 

1855 (ist  prtd.) 

35 

lack 

36 

1857 

37 

lack 

38 

not  published 

39 

i860 

[In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  modify  this  card  to  provide  for  a volume  number,  or  parliamentary  number; 
this  ic  effected  by  adding  an  additional  column,  which  may  be  readily  done.] 
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Combination  card^  tabulated  to  show  in  what  volume  o/  collected  documents  any  volume  0/  a 

series  may  be  /ound : 


Maine.  Railroad  Commissioners 


NO. 

YEAR 

LOCATION 

NO. 

YEAR 

LOCATION 

NO. 

YEAR 

LOCATION 

Sep.  Issue 

Coll.  Docs. 

Sep.  Issue 

Coll.  Docs. 

Sep.  Issue 

Coll.  Docs. 

27 

i88| 

Me.  X44 

iS 

i88| 

lack 

“ 148 

29 

i88f 

“ 151 

30 

i88{ 

“ IS5 

The  latter  card  is  intended  for  the  public 
as  well  as  for  the  official  catalog.  Though 
designed  in  the  first  instance  for  American 
state  documents,  it  can  be  used  for  city  docu- 
ments in  the  separate  or  the  collected  form, 
and  for  foreign  documents  as  well  as  for 
American  federal  documents. 

Contrary  to  other  departmental  catalogs  in 
the  library  the  official  catalog  of  documents 
contains  both  subject  and  author  entries.  The 
subject  catalog  contains  no  scientific  or  his- 
torical matter.  It  duplicates  the  public  cata- 
log only  where  public  economics  is  concerned, 
and  was  intended  to  show  primarily  the  serials 
which  governments  issue  illustrating  their 
own  activity,  rather  than  to  show  what  the 
library  contained  on  a given  subject.  This 
latter  purpose  was  very  well  fulfilled  by  the 
public  catalog.  The  headings  selected  corre- 
sponded at  first  to  those  of  the  public  catalog. 
While  these  headings  serve  perfectly  for  a 
general  dictionary  catalog,  it  was  early  borne 
in  upon  me  that  they  did  not  answer  my  pur- 
pose. My  material  demanded  a record  which 
should  disclose  for  instance  the  degree  of  uni- 
formity and  of  minuteness  with  which  various 
governments  publish  their  revenue  or  expen- 
diture accounts,  their  estimates  or  appropria- 
tions, their  assessments,  valuations  and  to 
what  point  of  development  the  various  sys- 
tems of  maintenance  or  regulation  may  have 
arrived  in  the  several  states.  I read,  I listened 
to  learned  discussions,  I reflected  and  I ex- 
perimented with  my  material.  I think  I have 


a scheme  now  which  in  the  main  answers  my 
purpose.  It  is  applied,  in  part,  in  the  analy- 
sis of  state  documents,  the  preparation  of 
which  was  announced  at  the  Portland  confer- 
ence. 

Not  only  were  the  subject  headings  un- 
satisfactory. The  simple  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement of  the  author  catalog  proved  itself 
to  be  unsuited  to  my  purpose.  As  represent- 
ing my  subject  it  was  incoherent,  vacant  and 
meaningless.  It  began  nowhere  and  led  to 
nothing.  What  I needed  was  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  assemble  and  co-ordinate 
and  not  separate  divisions  of  government.  I 
proceeded  to  construct  such  an  arrangement. 
It  is  just  being  carried  into  effect.  The  inde- 
pendent governments  are  arranged  alphabet- 
ically. Each  is  followed  first  by  the  local 
political  jurisdictions,  then  by  the  municipal- 
ities, then  by  the  extraterritorial  jurisdictions. 
Another  departure  is  that  the  arrangement 
under  each  country  is  made  to  conform  to  the 
political  changes  of  that  country.  Thus  in 
France  the  documents  published  by  the  As- 
semblee  Nationale  and  the  ministries  of  the 
third  republic  are  preceded  by  those  of  the 
Corps  Legislatif  and  the  ministries  of  the  sec- 
ond empire,  these  again  by  those  of  the  As- 
semblee  Nationale  and  the  ministries  of  the 
second  republic,  and  so  on  until  the  national 
constitutional  assembly  of  1789  is  reached. 
From  here  on  backwards  in  point  of  date  the 
arrangement  is  by  regnal  periods.  In  place  of 
the  parliament  and  the  ministries  we  have 
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here  the  crown  and  the  council  of  state.  The 
arbitrary  division  of  statutes  is  retained  un- 
der each  regnal  period,  and  is  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  various  promulgations  in  vogue 
under  different  reigns,  as  decrees,  ordinances, 
edicts,  in  addition  to  collected  statutes  and 
codes. 

The  adopted  arrangement  of  conforming  to 
political  changes  of  government  affects  ex- 
traterritorial jurisdictions  as  well  as  the  cen- 
tral government.  The  merging  of  govern- 
ments is  twofold,  from  independence  to  de- 
pendence and  vice  versa.  An  example  of  the 
former  is  Hawaii.  Titles  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hawaii  are  filed  under  Hawaii  in  the  general 
alphabetical  arrangement,  those  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  are  filed  among  those  of  the 
American  states.  An  example  of  the  other 
merging,  from  dependence  to  independence,  is 
Mexico.  In  this  class  of  governmental  succes- 
sion my  rule  is  to  preserve  the  continuity  under 
the  final  independent  government.  Thus  the 
documents  of  Mexico  are  divided  into  those 
of  Mexico,  a Spanish  province,  Mexico,  the 
empire,  and  Mexico,  the  republic. 

You  will  ask  W'hat  disposition  I have  made 
of  international  material  under  this  country 
arrangement.  I am  glad  of  the  question.  For 
six  or  seven  years  I blindly  followed  custom 
as  to  entry  for  treaties  and  international 
tribunals.  Then  I decided  that  the  rule  to 
enter  single  treaties  under  all  contracting  par- 
ties as  author,  and  to  duplicate  this  process 
under  subject,  was  not  only  cumbersome  but 
was  wasteful  as  well.  As  soon  as  I could  I 
abandoned  the  rule  in  my  own  catalog.  In 
place  of  it  I adopted  the  general  heading  in- 
ternational law.  I am  aware  that  this  is  com- 
paratively a subject  heading.  But  the  very 
nature  of  the  material,  being  international, 
seemed  to  me  to  reason  against  the  assign- 
ment of  any  one  or  more  nations  as  author. 
Here  again  is  a very  large  body  of  literature 
which  demands  synthetic,  coherent  treatment 
instead  of  the  analytic  and  incoherent  treat- 
ment which  the  current  rules  provide.  Under 
the  heading  of  international  law  I chose  my 
own  classification.  Up  to  date  it  is  confined 
to  treaties,  collected,  regional  sub-arrange- 
ment; treaties,  single,  chronological  sub- 
arrangement; and  arbitration  tribunals,  chro- 
nological sub-arrangement  by  date  of  treaty 
authorizing  tribunal. 


Parallel  with  the  growth  of  the  catalog,  and 
its  natural  precursor,  was  the  growth  of  the 
collection.  As  the  increase  in  the  collection 
w'as  sudden  and  was  not  likely  to  b?  spon- 
taneous, it  may  be  suspected  that  it  was  due 
to  an  artificial  impetus.  As  soon  as  the  cata-  ! 
log  was  in  fair  working  order,  a careful  can- 
vass of  it  was  made,  and  a general  alarm,  so 
to  speak,  was  sent  out  to  state  and  federal 
bodies  whose  files  had  been  allowed  to  lapse. 
Next  a canvass  of  the  catalog  was  made  for 
the  records  of  those  bodies  representing  the 
subjects  which  it  was  intended  to  build  up,  ' 
viz.,  public  economics,  including  statistics  and 
taxation,  and  of  those  interests  over  which 
government  exercises  regulative  jurisdiction, 
as  railroads,  insurance, banking,  trade  and  com- 
merce, etc.  Various  sources  which  might  con- 
tribute titles  as  yet  not  in  the  library  on  these  • 
subjects  were  examined,  and  a systematic  ef-  !, 
fort  was  made  to  secure  such  titles,  with, 
however,  varying  success.  No  record  of  any 
title,  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  is  not  jl 
in  the  library,  is  ever  destroyed.  It  is  re-  ij 
tained  in  its  proper  place  in  the  catalog,  easily  ! 
identifiable,  and  serves  two  purposes,  viz., 
that  of  keeping  me  informed  of  weak  places 
in  the  collection  and  of  acting  as  a sort  of  re- 
serve order  list.  These  titles  are  gathered 
from  a variety  of  sources,  ■ principally,  how-  j 
ever,  from  library  and  dealers’  catalogs.  All 
catalogs  of  old  book  dealers  are  read  item  by  | 
item,  items  referring  to  public  documents  be-  | 
ing  copied,  with  price  and  name  and  catalog  i 
number  of  dealer  offering.  This  information  | 
is  filed  in  the  catalog  exactly  where  the  entry  | 
for  the  item  would  be  filed,  if  the  item  were 
in  the  library.  Regional  bibliographies  are 
examined,  and  any  contribution  they  may  con- 
tain to  the  subject  of  public  documents  is 
noted  in  the  catalog.  j 

After  having  put  the  machinery  in  motion 
which,  it  was  intended,  should  renew  lapsed  , 
files  of  state  and  federal  documents  and  in-  | 
augurate  new  files,  city  documents  were  taken 
up.  A canvass  was  made  of  all  American  cit- 
ies having  upwards  of  25,000  population,  and 
a list  of  “wants,”  including  the  collected  doc-  i 
uments,  charters,  ordinances  and  financial  doc- 
uments, was  sent  to  each.  In  European  coun- 
tries the  cities  of  each  country  approximating 
the  rank  in  the  country  addressed,  which  cit-  | 
ies  of  upwards  of  25,000  do  in  the  United 
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States,  were  appealed  to  for  corresponding- 
material.  We  soon  learned  that  unless  ap- 
peals -were  periodically  renewed  files  -w’ould 
regularly  lapse.  To  facilitate  this  renewal 
we  opened  what  we  term  a date  record,  a 
record  showing  the  date  on  which  each  re- 
curring report  of  a series  falls  due,  somewhat 
on  the  plan  of  a borrowers’  record  in  a public 
library. 

This  is  the  machinery  which  has  resulted 
in  the  collection  as  it  exists  to-day,  which 
is  far  from  approaching  completion,  and  in  the 
present  catalog  which,  likewise,  I am  very 
sensible,  is  far  from  approaching  perfection. 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
HEADQUARTERS 

In  accordance  with  the  action  taken  at  the 
Narragansett  Pier  Conference  establishing  the 
long-discussed  A.  L.  A.  headquarters,  offices 
of  the  Association  were  opened  at  34  Newbury 
street,  Boston,  in  August.  ' The  illustrations 
shown  elsewhere  do  not  represent  all  of  the 
space  that  has  been  secured.  They  do,  how- 
ever, give  a very  good  idea  of  the  working 
offices  of  both  the  Publishing  Board  and  the 
Association.  The  room  on  the  left  of  the 
front  door  has  been  set  aside  for  the  A.  L.  A. 
offices.  • Here  will  be  carried  on  what  may  be 
called  the  business  activities  incidental  to  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  for  which  the  Associa- 
tion determined  to  open  central  offices.  In 
the  rear  on  this  same  floor  is  a large  room,  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  an  exhibition  room  for 
a museum  of  library  appliances,  forms,  sys- 
tems, etc.  Immediately  above  this  room  is  an 
apartment  of  equal  size  which  will  be  used  as 
a reception  and  committee  room.  Here  will 
be  found  the  architectural  plans  and  photo- 
graphs which  it  is  proposed  to  collect.  Other 
uses  will  be  made  of  this  room  as  expediency 
suggests.  A room  directly  over  the  front 
door  and  occupying  the  entire  width  of  the 
house  is  the  working  office  of  the  Publishing 
Beard. 

These  new  A.  L.  A.  offices  are  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Public  Library,  the  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society,  the  Art  Museum  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  They  are  removed  by  but 
a single  block  from  a line  of  electric  cars 
which  will  take  one  to  any  part  of  Boston  or 
its  suburbs.  They  could  not  be  more  cen- 
trally located,  having  the  convenience  of  be- 
ing near  to  transportation  with  none  of  its 
accompanying  nuisances. 

A short  statement  of  what  it  is  hoped  to 
accomplish  through  the  establishment  of  cen- 
tral administrative  offices  may  not  be  out  of 
place  at  this  time. 


In  its  report  made  to  the  Association  at  the 
St.  Louis  conference  in  1904,  the  committee 
on  permanent  headquarters  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing activities  which  might  be  carried  on, 
adding,  however,  the  words,  “to  undertake  all 
the  activities  suggested  would  require  a yearly 
income  of  at  least  $50,000.” 

1.  “The  concentration  of  the  administrative 

work  of  the  Association,  including  that 
of  the  Publishing  Board.” 

It  is  intended  that  the  entire  administrative 
work  of  the  Association  shall  be  done  in  these 
new  offices,  including  all  the  bookkeeping 
heretofore  carried  on  by  the  treasurer,  the 
Publishing  Board,  the  trustees  of  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  and  the  treasurer  cf  the  Publishing 
Board.  Acting  in  connection  with  the  several 
committees  on  publicity,  library  architecture 
and  travel,  it  is  intended  that  the  administra- 
tive officer  in  charge  of  these  offices  shall  do 
the  work  assigned  to  these  several  commit- 
tees besides  all  work,  excepting  the  program 
alone,  incident  to  the  preparation  for  each 
yearly  conference.  Further  than  the  above 
it  will  be  the  province  of  the  administrative 
officer  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  increase  interest  and  membership  in  the 
A.  L.  A.  and  to  secure  independent  funds  for 
carrying  on  the  work.  It  is  proposed  to  ask 
the  hprty  co-operation  of  many  librarians  in 
carrying  forward  the  above  mentioned  items 
of  publicity,  membership  and  library  architec- 
ture. 

2.  “The  collection  of  exhibits  of  library 

plans,  appliances,  systems,  etc.  These 
should  be  deposited  in  three  or  four 
centers  of  population,  provided  suit- 
able custody  can  be  secured,  and  care- 
fully kept  up  to  date  by  the  Associa- 
tion.” 

To  accomplish  this  result  in  the  shortest 
time  possible  will  require  earnest  help  on  the 
part  of  all  librarians,  who  should  deem  it 
a pleasure  as  well  as  a duty  to  forward  to 
the  offices  at  as  early  a date  as  possible 
everything  bearing  on  the  administrative  side 
of  the  library  under  his  charge.  Short  anno- 
tations of  any  feature  which  may  be  peculiar 
to  a library  and  notes  calling  attention  to 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  same  would 
be  of  the  greatest  value.  There  should  always 
be  included  in  each  collection  a copy  of  the 
latest  annual  report,  which  should  be  replaced 
at  once  when  it  becomes  out  of  date.  This 
latter  point  can  be  covered  if  those  who 
read  these  lines  will  at  once  place  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  34  Newbury  street, 
Boston,  on  their  mailing  list. 

Regarding  the  architectural  plans,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  advisory  committee,  having  that 
matter  in  hand,  have  promptly  started  on  a 
campaign  to  build  up  a valuable  collection. 
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Already  plans  have  been  promised  which  augur 
well  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Archi- 
tects who  have  been  seen  are  hearty  in  their 
endorsements  and  promise  valuable  assist- 
ance. The  committee  will  issue  a circular 
which,  reinforced  by  personal  effort,  may  well 
be  counted  on  to  bring  about  the  desired  re- 
sult. It  may  be  well  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  every  librarian  that  he  should  always 
consider  that  a request  for  information  from 
the  administrative  offices  should  receive  im- 
mediate attention,  as  the  offices  will  make  no 
demands  on  any  librarian  which  are  not  justi- 
fied by  the  development  of  library  progress. 
This  suggestion  has  special  reference  to  the 
points  covered  by  article  2.  It  is  a pleasure 
to  report  that  the  exhibit  of  library  forms  and 
systems  has  had  promised  a most  valuable  col- 
lection as  a nucleus.  Miss  Nina  E.  Browne 
having  expressed  the  intention  of  contributing 
all  the  papers,  pamphlets,  etc.,  which,  in  her 
usual  careful  and  methodical  way,  she  has  been 
collecting  for  many  years,  confident  that  the 
time  would  come  when  they  would  be  found  of 
service.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  a valuable  ad- 
dition to  this  exhibit  can  be  recorded,  Mr.  R. 
R.  Bowker  having  generously  offered  to  de- 
posit on  loan  a complete  set  of  both  Li- 
brary JOURNAL  and  the  “American  catalogue.” 

3.  This  article  refers  to  the  collection  of  a 

professional  library.  As  its  accom- 
plishment would  entail  the  expenditure 
of  a considerable  sum  of  money,  the 
executive  board  have  deemed  it  wise 
to  postpone  action. 

4.  “The  extension  of  the  present  work  of 

the  Publishing  Board  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  library  aids.” 

The  administrative  offices  should  give  the 
heartiest  assistance  to  the  Publishing  Board 
in  carrying  on  and  extending  the  admirable 
and  valuable  work  of  the  Board.  This  help 
will  come  largely  as  a result  of  the  publicity 
work  which  it  is  intended  to  carry  on.  As  a 
result  of  such  co-operation  it  is  confidently 
hoped  that  sales  of  publications  will  increase 
largely. 

5.  “The  furnishing  of  expert  advice  on  li- 

brary matters,  such  as  plans,  organiza- 
tions, regulations,  and  selection  of 
books,  including  the  formation  of  a 
repertory  of  the  sources  of  information 
and  counsel  on  these  subjects.” 

This  article  is  covered  to  a large  extent  by 
article  2,  which  provides  for  a collection  of 
library  appliances,  forms  and  systems.  When 
this  collection  is  made  and  properly  classified 
and  indexed  a long  step  ahead  will  have  been 
made.  It  is  further  proposed,  however,  when 
funds  will  permit,  to  have  connected  with  the 
administrative  offices  one  or  more  assistants 
whose  experience  in  library  work  will  qualify 
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them  to  give  the  advice  and  assistance  which 
this  article  has  particular  reference  to. 

6.  “The  establishment  of  an  office , which  ^ 
shall  register  and  give  information  in  ; 
regard  to  both  candidates  for  library  I 
positions  and  vacancies.”  j 

This  article  covers  a very  important  and 
necessary  field  of  operation.  If  properly  con- 
ducted, it  will  prove  to  be  of  invaluable  as-  j 
sistance  to  all  of  those  who  make  use  of  its  ' 
opportunities.  This  work  should  be  con- 
ducted on  an  absolutely  confidential  basis,  the 
records  being  open  to  few.  During  the  past  , 
year  not  a few  applications  have  reached  the  ■ 
office  from  those  who  desired  to  better  exist- 
ing conditions,  and  it  is  possible  to  make  this 
article  one  of  the  most  active  and  valuable  1 
activities.  The  executive  board  deems  it  | 
wiser  to  postpone  action  on  this  article  for  the  i 
present.  | 

7 and  8.  These  articles  have  to  do  with  the  ! 

exchange  of  duplicates  between  libra-  1 

ries  and  the  facilitation,through  clerical  | 
assistance,  of  inter-library  loans.  The  i 
accomplishment  of  these  objects  re-  j! 
quires  but  little  more  than  systematized 
clerical  work  and  correspondence.  It  | 
would  mean,  however,  the  employment 
of  additional  assistants.  Such  expense, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  is  not  war- 
ranted by  income  in  sight.  Something, 
however,  might  be  done  in  preparation 
of  this  activity  against  the  time  when 
funds  will  be  available. 

The  above  statement  covers  the  eight  activ-  i 
ities  to  which  the  committee  on  permanent  ' 
headquarters  specifically  referred.  The  re- 
port of  that  committee  is  given  in  full  in  the 
volume  of  St.  Louis  Conference  Proceedings 
(p.  249).  As  will  be  seen,  most  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  that  committee  can  receive  consid- 
erable impetus  through  a judicious  and  syste- 
matic use  of  such  clerical  force  as  may  be  at 
the  service  of  the  administrative  offices.  Work 
has  been  started  with  two  assistants  only, 
one  connected  directly  with  the  Publishing 
Board,  the  other  finding  her  place  in  the  A. 

L.  A.  offices. 

A year  of  earnest  work  should  accomplish 
very  much  along  the  lines  of  each  of  the  first  | 
six  suggestions  enumerated  above.  Much  de- 
pends, however,  upon  the  assistance  and  sym- 
pathy  of  those  for  whose  benefit  this  im-  I 
portant  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Association. 

Let  every  library  worker  in  the  country  pledge  ] 
his  active  loyalty  to  the  A.  L.  A.  Let  each  one 
feel  it  to  be  his  particular  duty  to  “lend  a 
hand”  when  asked  to  help  in  the  common  . I 
cause.  United  and  earnest  effort  will  produce 
results  which  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
every  library  and  library  worker  in  the  coun- 
try, an  end  surely  worth  striving  for. 

E.  C.  Hovey. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
AMERICA 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  MEETING  HELD 
JULY  2,  1906 

A MEETING  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Pier  Conference  of  the  American 
Library  Association  in  the  music  room  of  the 
Atwood  House,  July  2,  igo6,  at  10  a.m.  Over 
50  persons  were  present.  President  William 
C.  Lane  on  taking  the  chair  made  a brief 
address  of  welcome  and  stated  that  no  formal 
program  had  been  prepared,  but  he  hoped  that 
in  the  papers  on  the  methods  and  practical 
details  of  bibliographical  work  to  be  pre- 
sented the  members  would  find  matter  of  in- 
terest and  profit. 

Charles  Alex.  Nelson,  secretary,  reported 
that  after  much  vexatious  delay  caused  by 
the  printers’  strike  in  New  York  City  the 
“Proceedings  and  papers,  vol.  i,  part  i,  1904-5’’ 
had  been  published,  and  that  copies  had  been 
mailed  to  all  members  of  record  whose  dues 
for  1905  had  been  reported  paid  by  the  treas- 
urer. He  also  reported  to  the  society  the 
doings  of  the  Council  as  recorded  in  'the  pro- 
ceedings of  its  meetings  held  on  June  30. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  C.  B.  Roden, 
treasurer,  his  report  was  read  by  the  secre- 
tary, showing  a balance  on  hand  June  26,  1906, 
of  $79346.  The  secretary  stated  that  bills  in 
his  hands  for  payment  would  reduce  this  bal- 
ance to  about  $450. 

Mr.  John  Thomson  presented  a report  from 
the  committee  on  list  of  incunabula,  stating 
that  some  5000  different  titles  had  been  col- 
lected, that  the  list  would  make  a volume  of 
460  pages  or  more,  at  a probable  cost  of 
$1800;  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  issue  it  in 
two  parts,  as  the  annual  publication  for  mem- 
bers for  the  years  1906  and  1907.  That  it  was 
also  proposed  to  print  an  edition  of  500  copies 
putting  a limited  number  on  sale  to  cover 
the  cost  of  publication.  Various  questions  as 
to  form  of  entry,  size  of  page,  etc.,  were  asked 
by  members  and  reponded  to  in  detail. 
Messrs.  Lane,  Kates  and  Nelson  were  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  secure  a guarantee 
fund  for  the  publication  of  this  “List.” 

On  motion  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson,  Messrs. 
Thomson,  Little  and  Biscoe  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  nominate  a list  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Johnston,  of  Washington,  read 
a paper  on  “The  bibliographical  work  of  Henry 
Carrington  Bolton.” 

Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson  gave  some  personal 
reminiscences  of  Dr.  Bolton  illustrative  of  his 
enthusiastic  zeal  and  his  great  versatility  in 
lines  of  investigation  and  research.  The  sec- 
retary followed  with  some  remarks  on  the 
genial  personality  and  the  deep  interest  and 
warmth  of  friendship  shown  by  Dr.  Bolton 
toward  those  drawn  into  close  relations  with 
him. 


The  committee  on  nominations  presented 
their  report  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  year  1906-7 : president,  W : C. 
Lane;  ist  vice-president,  Reuben  G.  Thwaites; 
2d  vice-president,  Ernest  C.  Richardson ; sec- 
retary, W.  Dawson  Johnston ; treasurer,  Carl 
B.  Roden;  librarian,  Wilberforce  Eames; 
councillor,  Charles  Alex.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Clement  W.  Andrews  read  a paper  on 
“Union  lists  of  periodicals.’  The  secretary 
stated  that  a committee  of  the  New  York  Li- 
brary Club  had  been  considering  the  publica- 
tion of  a new  list  for  Greater  New  York,  but 
had  not  yet  secured  financial  support  to  war- 
rant its  compilation.  Messrs.  Richardson  and 
Andrews  made  additional  remarks  on  the 
value  of  and  experience  in  editing  such  lists, 
and  stated  the  difficulty  of  securing  uniformity 
in  the  preparation  of  copy  by  different  com- 
pilers. 

Mr.  Johnston  said  it  had  taken  a year  to 
get  matter  in  shape  in  editing  the  Washington 
list,  and  suggested  that  definite  instructions 
should  be  prepared  or  a good  model  be  used. 

In  response  to  a query  from  Mr.  B.  A. 
Finney  as  to  how  periodicals  should  be  marked 
for  shelving  Mr.  Andrews  replied:  “We  use 
a comparatively  broad  classification  and  al- 
phabetical arrangement  under  that,  using  the 
Decimal  classification.  I am  not  in  favor  of 
the  segregation  of  periodicals  from  the  books 
on  a subject.” 

Mr.  Merrill  stated  that  at  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary a tabulated  decimal  number  from  i to  99 
was  used  under  the  alphabetical  arrangement. 

The  president  said:  “At  Harvard  we  do 
not  mix  the  periodicals  with  the  books  but 
put  them  in  groups ; we  find  this  plan  more 
useful  to  our  student  workers.” 

Mr.  Hanson  presented  a communication 
from  Mr.  Felix  Neumann  regarding  the  more 
exact  cataloging  of  early  Americana.  After 
some  discussion,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Hanson’s  communication  was  referred  to 
a committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hanson, 
Legler,  Bain,  Winship  and  G.  W.  Cole,  to  be 
reported  on  to  the  Council  and  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  society. 

The  secretary  read  a short  paper  from  Mr. 
Victor  H.  Paltsits  calling  attention  to  the 
very  common  misuse  of  the  dignified  term 
“Bibliography”  in  applying  it  to  any  list  or 
catalog  of  books  on  a given  subject,  and  claim- 
ing that  it  should  be  given  only  to  exact  work 
of  a high  order  of  merit. 

The  secretary  also  read  a paper  by  Mr. 
Robert  Fletcher,  of  the  Surgeon-General’s 
Office,  giving  a brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  its  library,  and  of  the  method 
pursued  in  carding  and  indexing  books  and 
periodicals  for  its  great  “Index-catalogue.” 

A privately  printed  paper  by  Mr.  Philip  R. 
Uhler,  provost  of  the  Peabody  Institute  of 
Baltimore,  on  the  “Origin  and  development 
of  the  catalogue”  of  the  Library  of  the  Insti- 
tute, was  read  by  title. 
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The  president  exhibited  some  advance  sheets 
of  the  “A.  L.  A.  portrait  index”  and  explained 
the  method  adopted  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  entries.  Mr.  Solberg’s  new  form  for  pub- 
lication of  the  Catalogue  of  Title  Entries  was 
also  shown,  and  pronounced  a valuable  piece 
of  systematic  bibliography. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson,  it  was 
Voted,  That  a meeting  of  the  Society  be  held 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  December,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  meeting  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association. 

The  president  asked  for  suggestions  as  to 
the  next  piece  of  work  to  be  undertaken  for 
publication  by  the  society. 

Dr.  Richardson  suggested  a co-operative  list 
of  the  periodicals  of  at  least  six  great  centers, 
also  a bibliography  of  codices.  Mr.  W : J. 
James,  of  Wesleyan  University,  suggested 
a bibliography  of  early  American  literary 
periodicals.  Mr.  Thwaites  stated  that  Prof. 
W.  B.  Cairns,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
is  preparing  such  a list,  and  the  secretary 
announced  that  two  theses  on  these  periodicals 
had  been  written  at  Columbia  University  with- 
in the  past  three  or  four  years. 

The  president  made  the  suggestion  that  the 
society  might  connect  itself  with  prominent 
and  valuable  bibliographical  projects,  issuing 
them  with  its  endorsement. 

The  secretary  explained  at  some  length  the 
personal  interest  taken  by  the  printer  in  bring- 
ing out  the  first  publication  of  the  society 
in  its  neat  and  attractive  form  and  presented 
the  following  resolution; 

“Resolved,  That  the  Society  hereby  tender  to  Mr. 
Ingalls  Kimball,  proprietor  of  the  Cheltenham  Press, 
New  York  City,  its  appreciation  of  the  work  done 
on  Volume  i.  Part  i.  of  its  ‘Proceedings  and  papers’ 
in  the  face  of  difficulties  arising  from  the  late 
printers’  strike  involving  delay  and  pecuniary  loss.” 

The  resolution  was  seconded  with  remarks  of 
approval  by  MeS’srs.  Andrews  and  Thwaites 
and  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Thwaites  stated  that  an  index  to  the 
historical  material  in  mss.  in  libraries  in  Wis- 
consin had  been  prepared  and  would  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Bain  gave  an  account  of  the  character 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Champlain 
Society  of  Canada,  which  proposed  to  publish 
this  year  the  first  volume  of  the  English  trans- 
lation of  Lescarbot  and-  a collection  of  docu- 
ments connected  with  seigniorial  tenure  in  the 
Province  of  'Quebec.  He  had  himself  been 
invited  to  collate  and  edit  a bibliography  of 
Canada  based  on  the  mss.  in  the  large  libraries 
in  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Toronto.  It 
was  proposed  to  begin  with  a.d.  1700  and  bring 
the  record  down  to  1900.  He  referred  to  the 
new  building  at  Ottawa  for  the  proper  housing 
of  the  Canadian  archives,  on  which  the  gov- 
ernment had  expended  $100,000,  which  would 
be  opened  in  August.  He  said  that  a card 
catalog  has  been  made  of  all  documents,  and 
that  Mr.  Doughty  was  making  important 


changes  in  the  character  and  method  of  his 
annual  reports  on  the  archives,  in  which  re- 
prints would  hereafter  be  issued.  He ' also 
spoke  of  a bibliography  of  F.  Mesplets,  the 
first  printer  in  Montreal,  which  is  being  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  McLachlan  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society  of  that  city. 

The  secretary  announced  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  “Minutes  of  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  New  York”  down  to  1776,  in 
eight  large  octavo  volumes,  with  a complete 
index  occupying  326  p.  of  fhe  last  volume. 

Adjourned  at  1.15  p.m. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

A meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society  of  America  was  held  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Atwood  House  at  Narragansett 
Pier,  June  30,  1906,  at  10.15  a.m.  There  were 
present  Messrs.  Lane,  Thwaites,  Legler,  Thom- 
son, Bain  and  Nelson.  President  Lane  an- 
nounced the  papers  expected  for  the  annual 
meeting  on  July  2.  The  treasurer’s  report  was 
read  for  information.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  life-membership  fees  were 
not  reported  by  the  treasurer  as  an  inde- 
pendent fund,  as  required  by  the  constitu- 
tion. 

The  secretary  brought  up  the  question  of 
furnishing  reprints  to  authors  of  papers  pub- 
lished by  the  society  in  its  volume  of  “Pro- 
ceedings and  papers.”  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Legler  it  was  Voted,  That  it  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  society  to  furnish  to  contributors 
reprints  of  their  papers  at  the  actual  cost  of 
printing  and  paper. 

In  the  matter  of  Mr.  Josephsdn's  paper  and 
resolution  regarding  a Bibliographical  Insti- 
tute referred  to  the  Council  at  the  meeting  of 
the  society  held  Dec.  28,  1905,  the  secretary 
reported  that  advance  proofs  of  the  paper 
were  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  Council 
early  in  the  year.  After  careful  consideration 
the  Council  voted  to  report  to  the  society  that 
the  members  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  the  scheme  of  establishing  an  endowed 
Bibliographical  Institute  seems  to  them  an  im- 
practical one,  and  that  they  see  no  likelihood  or 
possibility  of  securing  from  any  quarter  any 
grant  for  preparatory  and  experimental  work 
preliminary  to  establishing  such  an  institute. 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  had  some 
correspondence  with  Dr.  von  Klenze  regard- 
ing the  bibliography  of  Chaucer  offered  by 
Miss  Eleanor  P.  Hammond  to  the  society  for 
publication.  He  stated  as  the  result  that  he 
considered  the  matter  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter. 

At  12.30  the  Council  adjourned  till  9 p.m.  to 
consider  at  that  time  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  “List  of  incunabula.” 

The  Council  re-assembled  at  9.15  p.m.  with 
Mr.  C.  S.  Kates  of  the  incunubala  committee 
present  in  conference  by  invitation.  Mr.  John 
Thomson  presented  his  letter /to  Mr.  Lane  re- 
garding the  “List  of  incunabula,”  and  also 
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read  a report  from  Miss  Brinkman,  his  assist- 
ant in  charge  of  the  v/ork  upon  the  list,  giving 
a full  account  of  what  had  been  done  in  its 
compilation.  He  also  submitted  a specimen 
(proof)  page  of  the  check  list  which  was  fully 
discussed;  important  changes  were  suggested 
which  were  adopted  by  the  committee.  Mr. 
Thomson  stated  that  the  printers’  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  500  copies  of  a volume  of  ap- 
proximately 460  pages,  covering  5000  titles, 
was  $1400,  but  with  corrections  and  additions 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  probable  cost 
would  be  nearer  $1800.  A general  discussion 
ensued  as  to  whether  the  check  list  should  be 
issued  as  a special  publication  at  an  extra  cost 
to  members,  or  in  two  parts  as  the  regular 
publication  for  the  years  1906  and  1907. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  favored  the  latter 
plan,  and  the  printing  of  500  copies  and  putting 
a limited  number  on  sale  toward  defraying 
the  cost  of  publication.  With  this  in  view, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Thwaites,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bain,  it  was  Voted,  That  a special  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  by  the  president,  of  which 
he  shall  be  the  chairman,  to  procure  a guaran- 
tee fund  of  $1500  or  more  for  the  publication 
of  the  “Check  list  of  incunubula,”  with  power 
to  act. 

Adjourned  at  11.40  p.m. 

A special  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held 
at  5.30  p.m.,  July  2,  1906.  Voted,  To  hold  a 
meeting  of  the  society  at  Providence,  with  the 
American  Historical  Association  in  December. 

A report  from  Mr.  Thwaites  on  the  cost 
of  reprinting  bibliographical  lists  from  the 
Library  journal  as  separates  gave  the  prices 
which  would  be  charged  by  that  office : for  a 
24  page  Cjuarterly  issue,  12  pages  matter  and 
12  pages  blank,  the  cost  exclusive  of  paper 
would  be  $14 — if  not  rearranged  in  one  alpha- 
bet, or  $20  if  cumulated  into  one  alphabet; 
paper  would  cost  $i  or  $2  more,  and  new 
material  $2-$3  per  page ; making  a total  of 
about  $100  per  year.  Mr.  Thwaites  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  society  could  print  an  annual 
list  at  a cheaper  cost. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Cole  appeared  before  the  Council 
in  advocacy  of  greater  exactness  in  giving 
pagination  in  bibliographical  work,  explaining 
his  own  method  in  compiling  legal  bibliog- 
raphies. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Legler  the  question  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  society  was  referred  to 
the  president  and  secretary,  with  power  to  act, 
if  in  their  opinion  such  incorporation  seemed 
desirable. 

The  president  named  the  following  commit- 
tees : Membership  committee,  W.  C.  Lane,  W. 
D.  Johnston ; Publication  committee,  W. 
Eames,  V.  H.  Paltsits,  C.  A.  Nelson;  Auditing 
committee,  W.  S.  Merrill,  A.  G.  S.  Josephson; 
Program  committee,  W.  C.  Lane,  E.  C.  Rich- 
ardson, W.  D.  Johnston ; Committee  on  Amer- 
icana, J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  H.  E.  Legler,  J.  Bain, 
G.  P.  Winship,  G.  W.  Cole;  Committee  on 
financing  publication  of  “List  of  incunubula,” 
W.  C.  Lane,  C.  S.  Kates,  C.  A.  Nelson. 


Mr.  W.  D.  Johnston  was  requested  to  survey 
the  field  and  report  on  the  possibility  of  a 
record  of  current  bibliography  being  prepared. 

Voted,  That  an  editorial  copy  of  “Proceed- 
ings and  papers,”  v.  i,  pt.  i,  be  sent  to  the 
Zentralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen. 

Adjourned  at  7.15  p.m. 

C:  Alex.  Nelson,  Secretary. 


CATALOGING  OF  EARLY  PRINTING 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
PRIOR  TO  1800 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  spring  I sent  to 
my  superior,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the 
following  memorandum,  which  with  Dr.  Put- 
nam’s kind  permission  is  given  here  in  full : 

“I  beg  to  submit  to  you  the  following  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  cataloging  of  books,  pamphlets, 
broadsides,  newspapers,  etc.,  printed  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  1800,  which  seem  to  me  worthy  of 
consideration. 

“At  present  there  is  no  way  for  any  reader,  or 
any  employee,  of  the  Library  to  ascertain  from  our 
catalog 

(1)  What  publications  our  Library  has,  printed  by 
any  particular  early  American  printer  (for  instance, 
William  Bradford,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel  Kei 
mer,  the  Ephrata  Press,  etc.) 

(2)  The  names  of  early  American  printers  in 
any  particular  locality  (for  instance  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  etc.). 

“I  therefore  beg  to  suggest  that  books,  pamphlets, 
broadsides,  newspapers,  etc.,  which  fall  under  this 
class,  should  be  cataloged  just  as  incunabula  are, 

i.e.,  making  three  cards  for  each  entry. 

1.  An  author  card. 

2.  A card  for  the  printer. 

3.  A card  for  the  place  where  the  book  is  printed. 

“Card  no.  i,  including  subject  card,  does  not 

need  any  commentary. 

“Card  no.  2 will  enablei  anyone,  be  be  reader  or 
member  of  the  library  staff,  to  ascertain  at  a glance 
what  publications  of  a given  early  American  printer 
the  Library  has  in  its  possession;  for  instance, 
Zenger,  John  Peter,  printer  in  New  York,  172.5-1746. 

Library  has  the  following  issues  of  his  press; 

Driessen,  Peter  van  — The  advisable  ways  of 
God.  1726. 

A letter  from  a gentleman  in  the  country.  1732. 

Dickinson,  Jonathan  — The  vanity  of  human  in- 
stitutions. 1736. 

Nederduitsche  Almanake  voor  1742  . 

“Caird  no.  3 will  enable  any  one,  be  he  reader  or 
employee  of  the  library  staff,  to  ascertain  at  a 
glance  which  of  the  early  American  printers  of  a 
given  place  are  represented  by  issues  of  their  presses 
in  this  Library;  for  instance. 

New  York  City,  printing  prior  to  1800. 

Library  has  issues  of  the  following  printers: 

Bradford,  William.  1693-1743. 

Zenger,  John  Peter.  1725-1746. 

Rivington,  James.  1760-1S02. 

Holt,  Elizabeth.  1784-1786. 

“I  hope  the  usefulness  of  these  cards  is  too  ob- 
vious to  need  any  explanation. 

“But  I have  in  mind  not  only  our  own  Library. 
My  suggestion  has  a much  farther  reaching  object 
in  view.  I do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  libraries 
in  the  United  States  follow,  at  present,  the  practice 
which  I have  outlined  to  you. 

“I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  you  the  advisa- 
bility of  communicating  with  other  leading  libraries 
of  the  United  States,  partly  to  suggest  the  above 
mentioned  method,  and  partly  to  ascertain  whether 
any  of  them  already  use  the  plan. 

“If  it  has  not  already  been  done,  I would 
further  suggest  — if  you  favor  my  suggestion  — that 
the  matter  be  submitted  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association. 
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“If  this  suggestion  were  generally  accepted  by  all 
the  libraries  in  the  United  States,  these  cards  should 
be  printed  and  deposited  in  the  leading  libraries  of 
our  country,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  at  any  time 
to  ascertain  in  Washington,  in  Boston,  in  Chicago, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  where  copies  of  these 
books  may  be  found. 

“This  suggestion  might  be  extended  to  private 
libraries  in  the  United  States  which  are  at  present 
inaccessible  and  sometimes  contain  Americana  which 
are  unique  and  not  to  be  found  in  any  public 
library  of  the  United  States. 

“Books;  etc.,  which  do  not  give  the  printer’s  name, 
but  only  the  name  of  the  place,  should  be  added  at 
the  end  of  the  place  cards  (card  no.  3 of  my  sug- 
gestion) ; but  if  there  is  any  strong  reason  to  at- 
tribute them  to  a certain  printer  they  should  be 
added  to  the  printer’s  cards,  with  the  remark 
‘doubtful.’ 

“If  my  suggestion  should  be  accepted  only  by  this 
Library,  there  would  be  great  practical  results. 

“While  it  cannot  be  the  aim  of  the  Library  to 
buy  or  to  have  every  issue  of  the  early  American 
printers  (with  some  exceptions),  each  should  be  at 
least  represented  by  several  issues  of  his  press. 

“Now,  if  my  plan  is  aiccepted,  we  can  do  this  in 
a systematic  way,  guided  by  our  cards,  which  show 
at  a glance  what  we  have. 

“In  what  respect  my  suggestions,  if  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  A.  L.  A.,  might  lead  to  the  printing 
of  a catalog  of  early  Americana,  printed  in  this 
country,  or  might  give  the  first  aid  to  a scientific 
history  of  American  printing  prior  to  1800,  I will 
not  discuss  at  present.” 

As  the  Narragansett  Pier  conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association  as  well  as  the 
meeting  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America  was  close  at  hand,  it  seemed  best  to 
Dr.  Putnam  without  having  first  communi- 
cated with  other  libraries,  to  submit  the  matter 
there  for  discussion,  and  he  intrusted  it  to 
Mr.  Hanson,  the  chief  of  our  Catalog  Divi- 
sion. Mr.  Hanson  selected  the  Bibliographi- 
cal Society  of  America  as  the  proper  place, 
and  at  the  only-  meeting  of  that  society  the 
matter  was  brought  up. 

Unfortunately,  lack  of  time  prevented  the 
full  reading  of  my  memorandum  and  also  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  my  proposition.  From 
this  a misapprehension  evidently  resulted, 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  dispel. 

The  main  reason  for  submitting  the  matter 
was  first  to  ascertain  whether  anything  of  the 
sort  proposed  by  me  is  already  being  done  in 
any  library.  In  the  Library  of  Congress,  for 
instance,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement  sent  by  Mr.  Hanson  to  Dr.  Putnam, 
in  connection  with  my  recommendation,  the 
following  practice  was  planned ; 

“Provision  for  a special  catalog  or  checklist  of 
Early  American  imprints  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
was  made  by  this  Division  for  the  first  time  October 
I,  1905,  the  following  methods  being  adopted: 

“The  catalogers  who  usually  handle  such  material 
have  been  directed  to  place  on  the  back  of  the  main 
entry  card  of  every  work  corning  within  tWs  category 
(the  terminus  a,d  quem  varies  for  different  places 
and  printers,  e.g.,  California  to  1850-60)  the  follow- 
ing check  mark  ZA.  The  assistant  who  sorts  the 
printed  cards  for  distribution  to  various  Divisions 
of  the  Library  and  for  the  stacklists  and  shelflists 
has  instructions  to  set  apart  a _ card  for  ZA:  the 
catalog  of  Early  American  imprints. 

“The  method  is  simple  but  has  not  proved  entirely 
efficient  because  the  occasions  for  applying  the  check 
are  comparatively  infrequent,  and  isolated  cases 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  catalogers  unchecked 
through  inadvertence.” 


There  prevailed  at  the  meeting  the  general 
opinion  that  my  whole  proposition  is  useless, 
as  the  work  which  I propose  is  already  done, 
or  will  be  done,  by  Mr.  Charles  Evans  in  his 
“American  bibliography,”  of  which  vols.  1-3 
are  already  published,  and  I owe  it  only  to 
my  colleague,  Mr.  W.  Dawson  Johnston, 
that  a special  committee  was  appointed  to  cir- 
cularize libraries  in  regard  to  my  proposition, 
and  to  submit  a report  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Bibliographical  Society,  which  will  be  held 
in  December  next,  in  Providence. 

As  already  stated,  I ascribe  it  only  to  mis- 
apprehension that  my  suggestion  was  received 
so  coolly  and  met  such  opposition.  On  the 
other  hand,  I cannot  understand  how  the  ob- 
jection can  be  made  that  the  carrying  out  of 
my  plan  would  be  simply  a duplication  of 
Mr.  Evans’  work. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  and  it  would  be  now 
untimely,  to  go  into  the  merits  of  Mr.  Evans’ 
work,  but  the  difference  between  his  work  and 
my  plan  is  so  obvious,  that  it  seems  unneces- 
sary seriously  to  discuss  it. 

For  those  who  have  not  seen  Mr.  Evans’ 
work,  and  for  those  who  have  seen  it,  but 
have  had  no  time  to  examine  it,  I beg  to  say 
that  Mr.  Evans’  work  is  a chronological  bib- 
liography of  books,  broadsides,  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  and  periodicals,  which  is  intended 
to  give  an  account  of  what  is  printed  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  1820,  and  is  compiled 
for  purely  bibliographical  reasons,  while  my 
purpose  is  an  entirely  different  one. 

My  principal  aim  is  to  have  books,  broad- 
sides, newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals, 
which  were  printed  in  this ' country  when 
printing  was  in  its  infancy,  cataloged  in  such 
a way  that  the  reader,  the  student  and  the 
employee  of  any  library  could  ascertain  at  a 
glance : 

1.  What  publications  a particular  library 
has,  printed  by  a particular  printer ; 

2.  The  names  of  the  early  American  print- 
ers in  a particular  locality ; or,  as  I expressed 
it  in  my  memorandum  to  Dr.  Putnam,  “should 
be  cataloged  just  as  incunabula  are.” 

For  what  else  are  these  books  but  our  “Amer- 
ican incunabula?”  As  to  how  incunabula  should 
be  properly  cataloged,  I think  there  exists  no 
serious  doubt.  When  in  1892  the  late  Karl 
Dziatzko  visited  Italian  libraries  to  collect 
material  for  a history  of  printing  in  the  15th 
century,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  plan 
on  account  of  the  defective  system  of  catalog- 
ing incunabula.  Most  of  the  libraries  visited 
by  Dziatzko  had  only  an  alphabetic  author 
catalog  of  incunabula,  without  index  of  print- 
ers, or  place  of  publication,  and  by  means  of  an 
alphabetic  author  catalog  alone  it  was  im- 
possible in  a few  hours,  or  even  days,  to  ob- 
tain a review  of  the  material  in  these  libraries 
which  would  serve  his  purpose.* 

The  same  conditions  that  were  found  by 


*Karl  Dziatzko:  an  obituary,  by  Felix  Neumann. 
Library  journal,  March,  1903. 
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Dziatzko  in  the  Italian  libraries  prevail,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  in  most  of  our  American 
libraries.  To  better  these  conditions,  to  uti- 
lize the  treasures  hidden  away  under  other 
material,  I made  this  suggestion,  guided  by 
a simple  practical  purpose,  which  involves  as 
consequence  a technicality  in  cataloging,  but 
so  immaterial  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
argue  regarding  it. 

And  now  an  answer  to  those  who  said  that 
the  work  which  I propose  will  be  a simple 
duplication  of  Mr.  Evans’  work.  “Why  don’t 
you  take  Mr.  Evans’  ‘American  bibliography,’ 
check  it  off  and  your  work  is  done?”  (This 
remark  v.'as  made  to  Mr  Hanson  by  a gentle- 
man after  the  meeting.) 

These  gentlemen  are  evidently  acquainted 
with  Hain’s  “Repertorium  bibliographicum” 
and  Panzer’s  “Annales  typographici,”  the 
alpha  and  omega  for  those  who  work  on  in- 
cunabala.  Do  they  really  think  that  the  great 
European  libraries  with  their  long  experience 
vould  catalog  incunabala  by  making  an  author 
card,  an  index  card  for  the  printer  and  for  the 
place  of  publication,  if  “Hain”  or  “Panzer” 
would  answer  the  purpose?  By  no  means! 
Or,  how  would  it  serve  a reader  or  a student 
who  enters  one  of  our  libraries  to  find  out,  for 
instance,  which  publications  the  library  has 
printed  by  William  Bradford  if  the  reference 
librarian  refers  him  to  Evans’  “American  bib- 
liography” (if  that  library  has  a copy).  And 
even  if  Mr.  Evans  should  compile  a general 
index  to  his  work,  would  that  help  to  indicate 
the  facts  desired? 

There  is  only  one  point  of  contact  between 
rny  suggestion  and  Mr.  Evans’  “American  bib- 
liography”; that  is  when  I ventured  the  ques- 
tion, as  a mere  ballon  d’essai,  whether  it 
might  lead  to  the  printing  of  a catalog  of 
early  Americana,  printed  in  this  country,  or 
miight  give  the  basis  for  a scientific  history 
of  American  printing  prior  to  1800.  If  my 
plan  is  carried  out  in  the  right  direction,  I 
leave  it  to  others  to  decide  this  question. 

Felix  Neumann, 

Library  of  Congress. 


NO  HELP  FOR  IT 
I saw  Montaigne  upon  a stand; 

He  smiled  a Gallic  smile  quite  bland 
And  beckoned  me.  Had  I the  time 
I might  have  stopped.  But  ’twas  a crime 
To  waste  upon  Montaigne  a look 
When  I’d  not  read  the  latest  book. 

As  I sat  waiting  in  a room, 

Oppressed  with  some  ancestral  gloom, 

I looked,  and,  lo!  in  binding  rare 
I saw  Cervantes  pining  there, 

IBrooding  alone  in  dusty  nook, 

Nay,  friend!  For  me  the  latest  book. 

There’s  Shakespeare,  Homer,  Goethe,  too, 
And  others  • — quite  a cultured  crew. 

They  say  their  wit  is  fresh  to-day 
As  ever.  But  to  read  them!  Nay! 

It  cannot  be!  By  hook  or  crook. 

Why,  I must  read  the  latest  book. 

—Life. 


LABOR  PAPERS,  1827-1837 

The  following  list  of  papers  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Professor  John  R.  Commons  in  the 
course  of  his  work  in  the  American  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Research.  In  includes  all  known 
periodicals  published  between  1827  and  1837, 
the  primary  purpose  of  which  was  to  support 
organized  labor,  together  with  the  libraries  in 
which  one  or  more  numbers  of  these  papers 
have  been  found.  It  also  includes,  marked 
(t),  certain  papers  which  are  known  to  have 
been  sympathetic  to  the  interests  of  working 
men,  and  others  which  are  known  to  have 
given  considerable  space  to  hostile  criticism  — ■ 
no  files  of  which  have  been  located.  The 
years  given  after  the  name  are  those  of  the 
first  reference  to  the  paper,  or  in  case  there  is 
no  dash,  of  the  year  it  is  desired  to  locate. 
The  dash  (-)  indicates  possible  publication 
before  or  after  the  date.  Papers  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  publication  of  which  has 
been  found,  but  of  which  it  is  not  positively 
known  that  any  number  was  issued,  are  indi- 
cated by  a star. 

Librarians  will  confer  a favor  if  they  will 
furnish  information  regarding  any  files  they 
may  have,  either  of  the  papers  in  this  list  or 
of  similar  publications,  to  Professor  John  R. 
Commons,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  It  is  particularly  desired  to  locate 
those  papers  of  which  no  files  or  only  incom- 
plete files  have  been  found. 
f American  Manufacturer,  Pittsburg,  -1830- 
American  Mechanic,  Washington,  D.  C.,  -1834- 
American  Statesman,  Washington,  -1830- 
Anti- Auctioneer,  N.  Y.,  1828-:  Society  Library,  N. 

Y.,  Nov.,  1828,  No.  5. 

Baltimore  Trades’  Union,  -1836- 

Buffalo  Bulletin,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1830-32?:  Western 
Reserve  Historical  Society,  (Cleveland,  Ohio,) 
June  30-Dec.  15,  1832  (Incomp.) 

Clearfield  Banner,  -1830- 

Cleveland  Democrat  &•  Farmers’,  Mechanics’  and 
Workingmen's  Advocate,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1837-  , 

Co-operator,  Utica,  N.  V.,  -1832-  ^ ' 

Crisis,  -1830- 

Daily  Freeman’s  Advocate  & Farmers’,  Mechanics’ 
and  Workingmen's  Champion,  Albany,  -1831- 
Daily  Sentinel,  N.  Y.,  1830- 

Delaware  Free  Press,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  1830-: 
Historical  Society  of  Delaware,  (Wilmington, 
Del.,)  Jan.  g-Dec.  25,  1830. 

Delaware  Register,  or  Farmers’,  Manufacturers’  and 
Mechanics’  Advocate,  1828- 
Disseminator  of  Useful  Knowledge.  New  Harmony, 
Indiana,  1829-:  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  Jan.  14- 
Dec.,  30,  1829;  New  Harmony  Workingmen’s  In- 
stitute, (New  Harmony,  Indiana,)  1829- 
Eclectic  Observer,  Wheeling,  Va.,  -1830- 
Factory  Girls’  Advocate,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  -1829. 
Farmers’  Sr  Mechanics’  Advocate,  Princeton.  N T.. 
-1832- 

Farmers’,  Mechanics’  Sr  Workingmen’s  Advocate,  Al- 
bany, :83o-:  New  York  Historical  Society,  (N.  Y.,) 
April  3,  1830-June  28,  1831. 

Free  Enquirer,  N.  Y.,  1828-35:  Complete  in  Library 
of  Congress.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society,  and  New  Har- 
mony Workingmen’s  Institute.  Incomplete  files  in 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  (PI  iladel- 
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phia,)  Library  Company,  (Philadelphia,)  Columbia 
University  Library,  New  York  State  Library,  (Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,)  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  (Madi- 
son. Wis.)  and  at  least  14  other  libraries. 

Friend  of  Equal  Rights,  N.  Y.,  1830- 
Genesee  Republican  S'  Herald  of  Reform,  1830- 
Cloucester  Democrat  & Workingmen’s  Advocate, 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  -1834- 
Herald  of  Reform,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1830- 
Independent  Politician  S’  Working  Man’s  Advocate, 
Dedham,  Mass.,  1831- 
‘\Joitrnal  of  Commerce,  N.  Y.,  1836. 

* Journeyman  Mechanics’  Advocate,  Phila.,  1827- 
Maine  Workingman’s  Advocate,  -1831- 
The  Man,  (daily,)  N.  Y.,  1834-3$:  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  (N.  Y.,)  Feb.  18,  1834-July  7,  1835; 
New  York  Public  Library,  Feb.  18-May  16,  1834; 
Library  of  Congress,  May  17-August  '30,  1834; 
Jan.  i-Mar.  31,  1835. 

The  Mechanic,  N.  Y.,  1835- 


Mechanics’  Banner,  -1834- 
Mechanics’  Free  Press,  Aurora,  -1830- 
Mechanics’  Free  Press,  Phila.,  1828-:  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  April  12,  1828- April  23, 
1831;  Library  Company,  (Phila.,)  Jan.  9,  1830- 
Jan.  I,  1831;  Mercantile  Library,  (Phila.,)  April 
12,  1828-Dec.  25,  1830. 


Mechanics’  Gazette,  Philadelphia,  1828- 

Mechanics’,  Farmers’  & Workingmen’s  Advocate, 
Portland,  Me.,  1831- 

Mechanics’,  Operatives’  S’  Laborers’  Advocate,  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  1836- 

Mechanics’  Press,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1829-:  Oneida  His- 
torical Society,  (Utica,  N.  Y.,)  Nov.  14,  1829- 
July  31.  1830. 


■\Morning  Herald,  N.  Y.,  1829-31. 

National  Laborer,  Phila.,  1836-37:  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Mar.  26,  1836-Mar.  18,  1837. 

National  Trades  Union,  -1833- 

New  Bedford  Workingman’s  Press,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  -1834- 


New  England  Artisan,  -1834- 

New  England  Weekly  Renien/,  Hartford,  (Jonn., 
1828-:  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  (Hartford, 
Conn.,)  Mar.  1828-Oct.,  1832;  Watkinson  Library, 
(Hartford,  Conn.,)  1828-30;  Yale  University  Li- 
brary (New  Haven,  Conn.,)  1828-30,  and  May 
27  1837;  Western  Reserve  Historical  bwmty, 

(Cleveland,  Ohio,)  Jan.-July,  1830;  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Mar.  17,  1828,  Jan.  26-June  8,  1829. 
iNew  Era,  N.  Y.,  1836-1839:  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, Dec.  9,  1836-N0V.  3,  1838.  (Incomp.) 

Neiv  Harmony  Gazette,  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  1825- 
28 : complete  in  Library  of  Congress,  New  Harmony 
Workingmen’s  Institute,  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety De  Pauw  University  Library,  (Greencastle, 
Indiana,)  Indiana  State  Library,  (Indianapolis,) 
Historical  & Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  (Cincin- 
nati,) California  State  Library,  (Sacramento,^  Cal.) 
and  the  Boston  Athemeum.  Incomplete  files  in  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  the  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity Library,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Yale  University  Library  and  others. 

^New  York  Evening  Journal,  -1830- 
Nevo  York  Trades’  Union,  1835- 


Operative,  Phila.,  -1834- 

Pawtucket  Artisan,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  -1832- 
Peoples’  Palladium,  Washington,  Fayette  Co.,  Ohio, 
1831- 

Philadelphia  Trades  Union,  1834- 
Political  Observer  6-  Working  Man’s  Friend,  New 
London,  Conn.,  1831- 
Portland  Mechanic,  Portland,  Me.,  -1831- 
Radical  Reformer  & Workingmen’s  Advocate,  Phila., 
-1835- 


Salina  Herald,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1829-  | 

Southern  Free  Press,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1829-  ! 

Spirit  of  the  Age,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  -1829-  j 

Spirit  of  the  Age,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  -1829-  ^ 1 

Spirit  of  the  Coming  Age,  1836.  ■ 

State  Herald  Sr  Factory  People’s  Advocate,  Ports-  ■ ' 
mouth,  N.  H.,  1831-:  Boston  Public  Library,  Jan. 

6,  1831-May  30,  1833.  (Incomp.)  ; 

Times  Sr  Independent  Press,  Phila.,  i83i?-i836. 

Troy  Farmers’  Register,  -1830- 
Union,  N.  Y.,  1836. 

Union  & Mechanics’  & Workingmen’s  Advocate,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  1831- 

Village  Chronicle  Sr  Farmers’  Sr  Mechanics’  Advo- 
cate, Newark,  N.  J.,  -1830- 
Workingman’s  Advocate,  Boston,  -1831- 
Working  Man’s  Advocate,  N.  Y.,  1829-36:  New 

Harmony  Workingmen’s  Institute,  (New  Har- 
mony, Ind.,)  Oct.  31,  1829-Aug.  14,  1830;  N.  Y. 
Historical  Society,  1830-1832  (6  nos.);  New  York  1 
Public  Library,  1830-1836  (Incomp.);  Library  of 
Congress,  Oct.  31,  1829-June  5,  1830. 

Workingman’s  Advocate  Sr  Practical  Politician,  Bos-  1 
ton.  Mass.,  1831-  ' 

Workingman’s  Banner,  Boston,  1832.  1 

Workingman’s  Friend,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  -1836- 
Workingman’s  Gazette,  Woodstock,  Vt.,  1830-  , 

Workingman’s  Shield,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  -1832-:  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Aug.  8,  1832-Nov.  23,  1833. 

* Workingmen’s  Union,  Ravenna,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio, 
1830.  1: 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  GERMAN  j 
LIBRARIANS  i 

The  July-August  number  of  the  Zentral-  ' 
blatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen  is  devoted  to  the  1 
recent  meeting  of  the  association  of  German 
librarians  (now  numbering  336  members), 
which  took  place  on  June  7 and  8,  in  Berlin,  1 
Dr.  Paul  Schwenke  in  the  chair.  An  unusu-  I 
ally  large  number — 162  — attended,  even  |j 
Austria  and  Sweden  being  represented.  1 

The  chairman,  in  his  opening  address, 
touched  on  various  topics  of  special  interest 
to  his  countrymen : the  founding  of  the  Ger- 
man music  collection  at  the  Royal  Library, 
Berlin,  the  new  library  building  of  the  Heidel- 
berg University  (in  the  building  of  which  “the 
architect  unfortunately  had  more  to  say  than 
the  library  expert”),  library  employees,  in- 
sufficient salaries,  interlibrary  loans,  the  old 
complaint  as  to  insufficient  funds  (probably 
to  become  more  acute  by  the  settlement  of  the 
rebate  question),  and  finally  the  matter  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  rare  books, 
such  as  incunabula  and  i6th  century  works 
with  woodcut  illustrations,  brought  about  by 
foreign  buyers.  “It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,” 
said  the  speaker,  “that  all  the  means  necessary 
for  complementing  our  libraries  will  be 
granted  by  the  state.  ...  If  we  desire  to  at- 
tain our  object  we  must  appeal  to  [private] 
liberality.  ...  We  cannot  expect  a German 
Carnegie,  but  public-spirited  people  are  not 
wanting  here.”  Among  others,  he  mentioned 
the  late  Albert  Cohn,  the  bookseller,  who  left 
his  property  of  600,000  marks  to  the  city  of 
Berlin  for  library  purposes. 
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Four  papers  were  read  and  discussed  at  the 
meeting.  Dr.  Schnorr  v.  Carolsfeld  opened 
the  series  with  one  on  “The  library  courses 
at  Munich.”  Library  training  in  Germany  is 
mainly  based  on  the  idea  that  a “thorough 
attainment  in  some  field  of  knowledge  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  librarian ; without  an  insight 
into  the  methods  of  scientific  work  the  libra- 
rian remains  a subordinate  registrator.”  The 
speaker  referred  to  the  statement  of  an  Ameri- 
can librarian  that  what  the  latter’s  coun- 
try needed  was  the  German  scientific 
librarian.  The  course  of  study,  which 
he  described  in  detail,  includes  practical 
demonstration  of  technical  process  (paper 
rnaking,  binding,  etc.),  and  the  illustra- 
tion, by  specimens,  of  appliances,  of  methods 
(e.g.  wood  engraving),  etc.  The  resultant 
discussion  brought  out  various  interesting 
points  regarding  the  training  of  librarians  in 
Prussia  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  The 
desirability  of  vacation  courses  was  urged, 
especially  in  the  branches  for  which  illustra- 
tive material  is  wanting  in  the  smaller  libra- 
ries. The  late  Dr.  Dziatzko’s  services  in  this 
field  were  recalled,  and  his  insistance  on  prac- 
tical as  well  as  theoretical  education. 

Dr.  Maas  surveyed  the  whole  field  of  “Pub- 
lic documents,”  their  importance,  their  availa- 
bility, the  want  of  system  in  their  production 
and  distribution,  the  necessity  of  a periodically 
issued  list.  Dr.  Wolfstieg  illustrated  this  paper 
by  a description  of  actual  conditions,  as  to 
control  of  issue  of  documents,  in  various  states 
and  cities  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  He 
found  the  “most  complete  organization,  as 
regards  production  and  distribution  of  public 
documents,”  in  the  United  States,  and  referred 
to  the  New  York  Public  Library’s  collection 
of  government  publications,  which  on  Jan.  i, 
1906,  amounted  to  185,000  pieces. 

Dr.  Naetebus  read  an  interesting  paper  “On 
the  libraries  of  the  Prussian  university  insti- 
tutions.” These  are  mainly  reference  libraries, 
but  books  may  be  taken  home  during  the  time 
that  the  library  is  closed,  that  is,  from  the 
hour  of  closing  at  the  end  of  the  day  until 
that  of  opening  next  morning,  as  well  as  over 
Sunday.  In  some,  the  less  necessary  books  are 
removed  from  the  library  and  stored  in  a 
less  easily  accessible  place,  which  recalls  the 
suggestion  made  by  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard, some  years  ago.  The  assistants  are 
mostly  students,  usually  unpaid ; the  resultant 
frequent  change  in  personnel  has  its  distinct 
disadvantage.  “Insufficient  fund.s”  is  again  the 
cry,  but  different  organization  — implying  co- 
operation between  librarians  and  an  agreement 
as  to  the  field  to  be  cultivated  by  each  — 
is  suggested  as  a means  for  attaining  better 
results  with  even  the  present  means. 

_ “The  aims  of  the  union  catalog”  were  elu- 
cidated by  Dr.  Boysen,  who  spoke  in  favor  of 
a general  author  catalog,  but  was  opposed  to  a 
subject  (classed)  catalog,  and  objected  to  the 


introduction  of  bibliographical  features  and 
super-exactness  and  fullness.  The  volume 
form  is  to  be  preferred  to  slips  (cards),  the 
latter  to  be  used  only  as  a supplement  to  the 
former.  A long  discussion  followed,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  whole  matter  was  again 
thoroughly  ventilated,  and  many  objections 
raised  and  difficulties  stated.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  the  union  catalog  should  be 
extended  to  cover,  not  only  Prussia,  but  all 
Germany. 

After  the  business  of  the  convention  Vv'as 
over  various  libraries  in  Berlin  were  visited, 
including  the  Lipperheide  costume  library;  the 
vacuum  cleaner  in  operation  at  the  university 
library  was  also  examined.  There  was  also 
the  usual  Festessen.  The  Zentralblatt  in 
closing,  says : “The  proceedings  of  the  seventh 
convention  of  librarians  have  had  no  positive 
result,  but  their  value  in  clearing  up  and 
working  out  the  questions  treated  must  not 
be  underestimated.” 

Frank  Weitenkampf. 


A LIBRARY  PROBLEM 

From  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  6 

An  official  statement  by  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites,  the  librarian  of  the  Wisconsin  His- 
torical Society,  which  has  one  of  the  richest 
collections  in  the  United  States,  tells  of  the 
examination  under  a search  warrant  of  five 
boxes  left  in  a warehouse  in  Madison  by  a 
much  esteemed  student  in  the  graduate  school 
of  the  university  in  that  city.  They  contained 
200  volumes  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
library  of  which  he  is  the  custodian,  which 
had  been  stolen  by  the  student  who  had  the 
freedom  of  the  shelves  in  connection  with  her 
investigations  in  a special  field  of  American 
history. 

In  the  decennial  report  of  the  president 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  the  librarian 
furnished  a table  showing  the  losses  of  books 
in  each  department  during  10  years,  the  aggre- 
gate being  something  over  1300.  In  some 
cases  the  thefts  were  so  persistent  as  to  occa- 
sion serious  inconvenience  to  w'orkers  who 
needed  particular  books.  A few  years  ago  a 
dealer  in  second-hand  books  in  the  city  called 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  of  the  institu- 
tion to  the  offerings  of  a student  who  made 
frequent  calls  with  the  object  of  selling  vol- 
umes bearing  the  perforated  stamp  of  the 
library.  An  examination  of  some  of  the  boxes 
which  he  was  about  to  ship  to  his  home  re- 
vealed a good  collection  of  books  upon  a 
special  topic,  which  would  represent  a large 
outlay  in  money  if  he  had  paid  cash  for  what 
he  had  stolen. 

The  Wisconsin  authorities  are  said  to  be 
disinclined  to  prosecute  the  offender,  who  has 
just  been  discovered,  on  the  ground  that  the 
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stealing  was  due  to  a mental  condition  induced 
by  a great  desire  to  obtain  a library  upon  a 
particular  line  of  her  investigations,  which  the 
limited  means  at  her  disposal  prevented  her 
from  acquiring.  The  case  calls  attention  to  a 
peculiarity  of  the  mind  of  the  book  thief, 
which  seems  to  be  associated  with  a feeling 
that  it  is  not  theft  to  take  a book.  If  the 
student  had  taken  a watch  and  chain  or  a 
brooch  or  a dress,  the  guilt  would  have  been 
unquestioned.  But  to  steal  a book  is  another 
thing  and  of  trifling  moment. 

It  is  a source  of  constant  anxiety  to  library 
officials  and  makes  the  administration  of  a 
collection  a difficult  problem.  Hundreds  of 
investigators  must  have  access  to  the  shelves 
in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  The  great 
majority  of  students  are  both  honest  and 
thoughtful,  but  now  and  then  there  comes  one 
who  feels  no  compunctions  when  a valuable 
map  is  detached  from  the  inside  cover,  a rare 
engraving  is  cut  out,  or  a costly  book  is  taken 
outright.  A library  to  be  of  the  most  service 
must  be  used  freely.  The  slow  and  unsatis- 
factory method  of  signing  slips  for  books  to 
be  brought  by  an  attendant  to  be  examined 
under  more  or  less  close  surveillance  pleases 
neither  the  investigator  nor  the  library  offi- 
cials, who  are  anxious  to  co-operate  with 
honest  students,  and  thus  the  thief  in  his  sel- 
fishness brings  injury  to  many  who  are  pre- 
vented from  making  the  contributions!  to 
knowledge  which  otherwise  might  be  made. 
The  thief  who  steals  a diamond  from  a jew- 
eler’s tray  never  begins  to  do  the  damage 
which  the  book  thief  does  when  he  puts  all 
patrons  of  a library  under  restraint  and  sus- 
picion. 


NET  PRICES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Booksellers  of  Great  Britain,  held  at  Oxford, 
the  following  resolutions,  previously  passed 
by  the  Publishers’  Associations,  were  en- 
dorsed : 

“1.  That  second-hand  copies  of  net  books 
shall  not  be  sold  under  the  published  price 
within  six  months  of  publication. 

“2.  That  new  copies  of  net  books  shall  not 
be  treated  as  dead  stock  within  twelve  months 
of  the  date  of  purchase,  nor  shall  at  any  time 
afterwards  be  sold  at  a reduction  without 
having  been  first  offered  to  the  publisher  at 
cost  price,  or  at  the  proposed  reduced  price, 
whichever  is  the  lower.” 

A communication  on  the  subject  from  “A 
librarian”  is  given  in  the  Academy  of  July  21, 
which  is  of  interest  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
library  discount  question  in  this  country. 
“The  close  time  for  net  books,”  says  “A  libra- 
rian,” “is  only  another  step  in  the  endeavor 
to  injure  public  libraries.  Previous  to  1901, 
booksellers  recognized  that  public  libraries 
were  amongst  their  best  customers.  Library 


orders  gave  no  trouble,  as  the  whole  of  the 
details  of  the  books  required  were  given;  the 
orders  came  in  regularly  in  bulk;  and  from 
a commercial  standpoint  libraries  required  and 
received  preferential  treatment,  in  the  matter 
of  discount,  over  the  occasional  purchaser  of 
single  volumes.  In  1901  the  number  of  net 
books  published  was  2322  and  the  value  £983. 
Last  year  the  number  had  increased  to  4617 
and  the  value  had  risen  to  £1480.  Side  by 
side  with  this  hardening  of  the  price,  a marked 
deterioration  of  the  material  and  binding  has 
been  going  on.  Wherever  a discount  was  of- 
fered and  accepted  on  net  books  an  opposition 
tradesman  was  found  to  give  information  to 
the  association,  with  the  result  that  the  offend- 
ing tradesman  was  threatened  with  a boy- 
cott. This  caused  an  increased  demand  for 
early  second-hand  copies  of  net  books.  It 
naturally  followed  that  the  larger  circulating 
libraries,  which  are  treated  as  ‘trade,’  laid  in 
a stock  of  new  net  books  knowing  that  they 
could  get  rid  of  their  surplus  copies  at  a good 
price — usually  at  about  cost — after  they  had 
been  in  circulation  some  two  or  three  months. 
It  is  this  system  that  the  ‘close  time’  has  been 
instituted  to  combat. 

“In  the  United  States,  the  home  of  the  net 
book  system,  the  claim  of  the  public  library 
to  consideration  is  recognized,  and  retailers 
are  allowed  to  give  a discount  off  net  books  to 
these  public  institutions.  No  librarian  ob- 
jects to  the  net  book  system — it  is  a perfectly 
logical  one — he  only  objects  to  the  refusal  of 
publishing  houses  and  booksellers  to  grant 
him  the  same  terms  that  any  other  tradesman 
would  give  to  a large  buyer.  ' Apart  from  the 
books  which  publishers  are  only  able  to  put 
upon  the  market  with  success  by  the  support 
of  the  larger  public  libraries,  the  public  library 
has  made  markets  which  otherwise  would  be 
non-existent.  And  the  more  the  net  book 
system  is  extended,  and  the  more  cast-iron 
its  regulations  become,  so  much  the  more  will 
the  spending  powers  of  the  public  libraries 
be  restricted  until  the  removal  of  the  rate  lim- 
itation is  accomplished. 

“Unless  publishers  and  booksellers  as  a 
body  come  to  recognize  the  fact  that  their 
‘best  interests’  are  not  served  by  antagonizing 
the  public  library,  the  only  solution  of  the 
difficulty  appears  to  lie  in  the  formation  of  a 
co-operative  library-booksellers’  union;  and  if 
an  endeavor  should  be  made  to  treat  this  as 
outside  the  ‘trade,’  it  would  naturally  under- 
take publishing  also.  As  it  would  be  able  to 
give  a safe  market  up  to  a certain  point,  it 
could  offer  the  best  terms  to  authors.  There 
is  no  thought  of  a threat  in  this — the  matter 
has  never  been  discussed,  or  even  broached 
before  — it  would  be  but  the  natural  outcome 
of  unnatural  conditions.  The  turnover  of 
such  a co-operative  society,  amongst  its  pub- 
lic library  members  alone,  would  amount,  in 
round  figures,  to  at  least  £100,000  a year.” 
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NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
“LIBRARY  WEEK” 

“Library  week,”  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Library  Association,  will  be  held 
at  Twilight  Park,  in  the  Catskills,  during  the 
week  of  Sept.  24-Oct.  i.  The  general  meet- 
ings will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  Squirrel 
Inn,  unless  the  attendance  prove  too  large 
for  that  room,  in  which  case  the  meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  Union  Chapel.  Dele- 
gates will  be  entertained  at  the  two  inns  of 
the  Park,  Squirrel  Inn  and  Twilight  Rest,  and 
their  attached  cottages.  Rates  for  board  and 
room  have  been  fixed  at  from  $9.50  to  $10.50 
a week,  and  $1.50  to  $1.75  a day  for  those  re- 
maining less  than  a week.  The  railroad  .sta- 
tion and  post  office  for  Twilight  Park  is 
Haines’  Falls  or  Corners;  the  place  is  ap- 
proached directly  from  Catskill  by  the  Cats- 
kil)  Mountain  Railroad,  and  from  Kingston 
and  Oneonta  by  the  Ulster  & Delaware.  These 
roads  both  offer  a large  reduction  from  their 
usual  rates,  amounting  in  the  case  of  the  for- 
mer to  about  one-half,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  to  a little  more  than  one-half,  for  round 
trip  tickets.  The  Trunk  Line  and  the  Central 
Passenger  Associations  will  make  the  usual 
conference  rate  of  one  and  a third  fare  for  the 
round  trip,  on  the  lines  covered  by  these  asso- 
ciations, to  the  points  of  juncture  w'ith  the 
roads  named  above.  Delegates  pay  the  full 
fare  to  those  points  and  receive  from  the  rail- 
road agent  a certificate  entitling  them  to  a 
return  rate  of  one-third. 

The  scenery  at  Twilight  Park  and  in  the 
vicinity  is  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
in  the  Catskills,  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
delightful,  and  the  accommodations  good, 
though  simple.  For  beautiful  walks  and 
drives,  no  place  in  the  state  is  more  celebrated. 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  Park  managers,  dele- 
gates are  offered  the  free  use  of  the  club’s  fine 
tennis  courts  and  .golf  links. 

For  the  program  of  the  meeting  the  prin- 
cipal papers  will  be  on  the  following  subjects: 

“The  effect  of  civil  service  on  library  effi- 
ciency,” Helen  E.  Haines. 

“Problems  of  the  small  towm  and  village 
libraries,”  Sarah  B.  Askew. 

“The  love  of  books  as  a basis  for  librarian- 
ship,”  Arthur  E.  Bostwick. 

“Women’s  clubs  and  libraries  in  New  York 
state,”  Anna  H.  Perkins. 

There  will  be  two  Round  Tables,  one, 
conducted  by  Miss  Frances  D.  Thomson, 
on  “New  ideas,  methods  and  devices,”  and 
one  on  “The  encouragements  of  library 
w'ork,”  conducted  by  Miss  Waller  Bullock, 
to  both  of  which  it  is  hoped  there  may  be 
coiffributions  from  all  kinds  of  libraries 
and  librarians.  The  final  evening  session 
will  be  one  of  business,  as  usual,  and  will 
serve  also  as  an  opportunity  for  impromptu 
discussion  of  “what  lies  uppermost.”  Any 
member  wishing  to  have  a given  subject  dis- 
cussed is  invited  to  submit  it  beforehand  for 


consideration  to  the  president,  and,  if  time 
allows,  arrangements  will  be  made  for  bring- 
ing it  before  the  association  at  this  meeting. 

A meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
American  Library  Association  will  be  held  at 
Twilight  Park  during  the  meeting. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  make  the  pro- 
gram representative  of  the  interests  of  both 
large  and  small  libraries,  and  of  various  parts 
of  the  state.  The  officers  and  a number  of 
long-time  members  have  been  appointed  a re- 
ception committee  to  receive  and  introduce 
newcomers,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  no 
librarian  in  the  state  will  fail  to  come  through 
an  impression  that  he  or  she  v/ould  probably 
be  isolated  among  strangers.  The  officers  of 
the  association  are : Mary  W.  Plummer,  pres- 
ident; Asa  Wynkoop,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Adele  B.  Bamum,  secretary;  Edwin  W.  Gail- 
lard,  treasurer. 


Hmerican  Xibrari?  Bssociatlon 


President:  C.  W.  Andrews,  John  Crerar 
Library,  Chicago,  111. 

Secretary:  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  State  Library, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer:  George  F.  Bowerman,  Public 
Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ADVANCE  PUBLICATION  OF  CONFERENCE 
PAPERS 

I am  advised  by  the  Boston  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  who  did  so  much  to  further 
the  wishes  of  the  A.  L.  A.  at  Narragansett 
Pier,  that  much  more  could  have  been  accom- 
plished had  papers  been  in  his  hands  earlier. 
Looking  forward  to  the  Conference  of  1907, 
he  says  that,  if  the  A.  L.  A.  desires  the  fullest 
degree  of  publicity,  copies  of  every  paper  to  be 
read  at  the  conference  should  be  in  his  hands 
at  least  30  days  before  the  conference,  the 
Associated  Press  agreeing  of  course  not  to 
“release”  any  paper  until  authority  to  do  so 
is  received  from  the  representative  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  This  is  a very  important  matter 
from  the  standpoint  of  publicity,  and  I trust 
that  every  one  who  is  to  be  on  the  program 
for  1907  will  co-operate  to  this  extent  with  the 
Associated  Press,  through  the  A.  L.  A.  pub- 
licity committee.  E.  C.  Hovey. 

A.  L.  A.  PROCEEDINGS,  1906 

The  American  Library  Association  Papers 
and  Proceedings,  Narragansett  Pier  Confer- 
ence June  30-July  6,  are  now  ready,  and  have 
been  mailed  to  members.  The  volume  covers 
over  300  pages,  being  the  largest  yet  pub- 
lished. Extra  copies  may  be  had  at  $i  apiece, 
on  application  to  the  business  offices  of  the 
Association,  34  Newbury  st.,  Boston. 

A.  L.  A.  PROCEEDINGS,  SURPLUS  COPIES 

It  has  been  decided  to  offer  the  surplusage 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  Proceedings  at  the  following 
reduced  prices,  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  who 
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wish  to  complete  their  files  will  send  their 
orders  promptly  to  34  Newbury  street,  Bos- 
ton. Orders  will  be  filled  in  the  order  of 
application. 

The  following  years  are  offered  at  35  cents 
per  copy,  this  price  including  postage : 

1883,  Buffalo  Conference. 

1889,  St.  Louis  Conference. 

1894,  Lake  Placid  Conference. 

1895,  Denver  Conference. 

1896,  Cleveland  Conference. 

1897,  Philadelphia  Conference. 

1898,  Chautauqua  Conference. 

1899,  Atlanta  Conference. 

1900,  Montreal  Conference. 

1901,  Waukesha  Conference. 

1902,  Magnolia  Conference. 

1903,  Niagara  Falls  Conference. 

1904,  St.  Louis  Conference. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  following  years  are 
out  of  print : 

1881,  Washington  Conference. 

1882,  Cincinnati  Conference. 

1886,  Milwaukee  Conference. 

1892,  Lakewood  Conference. 

^^93.  Chicago  Conference. 

1905,  Portland  Conference. 

The  Proceedings  for  the  following  years 
are  offered  at  $i  each : 

1885,  Lake  George  Conference. 

1887,  Thousand  Islands  Conference. 

i8go,  Fabyans  Conference. 

1891,  San  Francisco  Conference. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  A.  L.  A.  MEMBERSHIP 

The  following  tables,  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Hovey,  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  present 
geographical  distribution  of  A.  L.  A.  mem- 
bership : 


A.  L.  A.  MEMBERSHIP  CLASSIFIED  BY  STATES 


Alabama 

63 

(Jahtornia 

.. . . 48  New  York 

355 

Colorado 

13 

Connecticut 

3 

Delaware 

90 

District  of  Col. . . 

2 

Florida 

18 

Georgia 

152 

Idaho. ...  

54 

Illinois 

2 

Indiana 

. ...  26  South  Dakota 

3 

Indian  Territory. 

..  I Tennessee 

IS 

Iowa 

16 

Kansas 

. ...  17  Utah 

2 

Kentucky 

...  7 Vermont 

IS 

Louisianal 

...  5 Virginia 

10 

Maryland 

22 

Maine 

2 

Massachusetts. . . 

. . 297  Wisconsin 

49 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

28 

178s 

Missouri 

34  Foreign 

2S 

Montana 

4 

— 

Nebraska 

1810 

New  Hampshire. 

19 

FOREIGN 

Canada  

I 

England 

I 

France 

1 

Germany 

1 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS 

North  Atlantic 

Division  Massachusetts  

297 

Maine 

S4 

New  Hampshire 

. . . . 19  Connecticut 

S6 

Vermont 

3S3 

New  Jersey 

Division 

Pennsylvania  . . , 

152  Ohio 

Indiana 

1034  Illinois 

96 

South  Atlantic 

Division  Michigan 

41 

Wisconsin 

49 

Delaware 

28 

Maryland 

27 

District  of  Cohimbia..  104  Missouri 

34 

Virginia 

....  10  North  Dakota.. 

3 

West  Virginia.  . 

3 

North  Carolina. 

13  Nebraska 

South  Carolina. 

17 

Georgia 

14 

Florida 

431 

,22  Western  Division 

^outh  Central 

Division  Wyoming 

Kentucky 

7 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

. . . . 0 Utah 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

....  22 

Oklahama 

18 

Indian  Territory 

48 

49 

los 

RECAPITULATION 

North  Atlantic  Division 1034  members 

South  Atlantic  Division 166  “ 

South  Central  Division 49  “ 

North  Central  Division 431  “ 

Western  Division 103  “ 

1785 

Foreign 25  “ 

Total 1810  “ 

Mr.  Hovey  adds;  “The  Plandbook  of  last 
year  under  date  of  Sept,  i announced  1497  as 
the  membership  of  the  Association.  Of  this 
total,  how'ever,  426  were  then  in  arrears,  leav- 
ing a total  paid  up  membership  of  1074.  Of 
this  delinquent  list  of  426,  179  paid  their  dues 
prior  to  Dec.  31,  1905,  the  treasurer  announc- 
ing that  on  that  date  there  were  1255  fully 
paid  members.  Thus  w'e  find  that  on  Sept,  i, 
1906,  we  have  a fully  paid  membership  of 
1810  as  against  a fully  paid  membership  of 
1074  on  Sept.  I,  1905,  a gain  of  736  members. 
Further  we  find  that  between  Dec.  31,  1905, 
and  September  i,  1906,  a period  of  eight 
months,  a gain  was  had  of  557.  Between 
Sept.  I,  1905,  and  Sept,  i,  1906,  there  w'ere 
enrolled  absolutely  as  new  members  534,  this 
result  being  reached  by  deducting  from  the 
accession  number  of  Sept.  10,  1906,  the  last 
accession  number  Sept,  i,  1905.” 


State  3/ibrarp  Hssociatlons 

CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  James  L.  Gillis,  state  librarian, 
Sacramento. 

Secretary:  Miss  Mary  L.  Sutliff,  state  li- 
brary, Sacramento. 

Treasurer:  David  M.  Belfrage,  Cooper 
Medical  College,  San  Francisco. 

Nezvs  Notes  of  California  Libraries  for 
June  is  largely  devoted  to  the  California  Li- 
brary Association.  Officers,  committees,  mem- 
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bers  and  publications  are  listed,  and  there  is 
a full  record  of  the  district  officers,  districts 
and  libraries  in  the  districts,  followed  by  a 
history  of  the  association.  Information  is 
also  given  regarding  other  associations  closely 
allied  to  the  California  Library  Association, 
including  the  American  Library  Association, 
National  Association  of  State  Libraries,  Ore- 
gon Library  Association,  and  Washington  Li- 
brary Association.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  56  of  the  186  members  of  the  California 
Association  are  also  members  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

IOWA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  M.  H.  Douglass,  Iowa  College 
Library,  Grinnell. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  A.  J.  Barkley,  Public  Li- 
brary, Boone. 

Treasurer : Mrs.  J.  M.  Carpenter,  Fort 
Dodge. 

The  17th  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Li- 
brary Association  will  be  held  at  Ottumwa, 
Oct.  10-12.  The  evening  address  on  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  II,  will  be  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Clark,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  the  subject  being 
“Literature  and  the  community.”  Bookbind- 
ing will  be  discussed  by  Miss  Gertrude  Stiles, 
of  Chicago,  and  Miss-  Edna  Lyman  will  speak 
on  “The  purpose  of  the  story  hour.”  Topics 
of  interest  to  trustees  will  be  discussed  by 
well  known  Iowa  library  trustees,  and  special 
prominence  will  be  given  to  round  table  dis- 
cussions. 

KEYSTONE  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Myra  Poland,  Osterhout  Free  Li- 
brary, Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Secretary-treasurer : Robert  P.  Bliss,  State 
Free  Library  Commission,  Harrisburg. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Keystone 
State  Library  Association  will  be  held  Oct. 
11-13,  1906,  at  the  Park  Hotel,  Williamsport, 
Pa.  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  ii,  will  be  de- 
voted to  an  informal  reception ; there  will  be 
three  sessions  on  Friday  and  two  on  Saturday. 
The  program  will  include  a round  table  for 
small  libraries,  v/ith  ten  or  twelve  five-minute 
papers  and  brief  discussion  ; trustees’  session  ; 
round  table  for  children’s  librarians;  and  an 
exposition  of  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Commission,  with  addresses  by  mem- 
bers of  the  cofnmission. 

OHIO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Miss  Electra  Doren,  Cleveland. 

Secretary:  Miss  Matilda  M.  Light,  Public 
Library,  Dayton. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Grace  Prince,  Wittenberg 
College  Library,  Springfield. 

The  Ohio  Library  Association  will  hold  its 
I2th  annual  meeting  at  Portsmouth,  Oct.  23 
to  26.  The  topics  for  discussion  are : “The 
value  of  a free  library  to  the  public,”  “What 
it  should  afford  to  the  people  of  the  city,  of 
the  small  town  and  of  the  rural  districts,” 
“What  may  be  done  in  Ohio.” 


Xibrarp  Schools  anD  Uratntna 
dlasses 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
GRADUATE  NOTES 

Miss  Susan  W.  Randall,  class  of  ’97,  assis- 
tant librarian  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
married  July  2 to  Mr.  Henry  Bacon. 

Miss  Sarah  C.  Clark,  class  of  ’04,  was  mar- 
ried in  June  to  Dr.  Charles  Root  Turner. 

Miss  Mary  Krichbaum,  class  of  ’01,  former 
assistant  secretary  Pennsylvania  State  Library 
Commission,  was  married  in  June  to  Mr. 
Frederick  Brooks  Lindsey. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Crocker,  class  of  ’05,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  assistant  in  the  59th 
St.  branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  to 
become  first  assistant  in  the  Public  Library 
of  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Miss  Katharine  S.  Leiper,  class  of  ’00,  has 
been  appointed  first  assistant  librarian  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  to  suc- 
ceed Miss  Randall. 

Alice  B.  Kroeger,  Director. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State 
Library  School  Association  was  held  at  Nar- 
ragansett  Pier,  R.  L,  on  the  afternoon  of  July 
2,  Ellen  G.  Smith,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  usual  routine  business  was  transacted, 
and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected 
as  follows  on  report  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee ; president,  Harriet  E.  Howe,  Iowa ; 
1st  vice-preliident,  Joanna  Hagey,  Nebraska ; 
2d  vice-president,  Fanny  Duren,  low'a ; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Margaret  Budington  Plum, 
Iowa ; executive  committee : Alice  Mann, 

Marjorie  Graves,  Miriam  E.  Cary,  all  from 
Iowa. 

The  association  wdll  try  the  plan  of  local- 
izing the  administration,  Iowa  having  been 
chosen  as  headquarters  for  the  coming  year. 

The  association  voted  to  appoint  an  advis- 
ory board  to  confer  with  and  assist  the  officers 
of  the  school.  Twenty-two  members  were 
present.  The  business  meeting  was  followed 
by  a dinner  at  the  New  Mathewson,  for  which 
30  covers  were  laid.  Miss  Margaret  Mann, 
of  Pittsburgh,  acted  as  toastmistress,  the 
toasts  being  followed  by  an  address  from 
Katharine  L.  Sharp,  director  of  the  school,  on 
the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of 
the  school. 

Frances  Simpson,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
NEW  COURSES 

The  new  courses  for  1906-07  will  emphasize 
public  library  W'ork  and  will  be  in  charge  of 
instructors  who  have  had  wide  experience  in 
both  large  and  small  public  libraries.  With 
our  increased  appropriations  it  is  now  possible 
to  supplement  our  own  faculty  by  bringing 
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competent  persons  to  Albany  for  whatever 
time  may  be  required  to  prepare  and  present 
a carefully  planned  course  of  lectures  and 
work. 

Library  administration  (two  courses') 
Elem.entary  course:  junior  (required) 
Covers  organization  and  conduct  of  small 
libraries,  the  library  and  the  public,  pro- 
cedure of  governing  bodies,  library  book- 
keeping end  accounts,  reports  and  statis- 
tics, the  librarian,  the  staff,  and  other  re- 
lated topics.  'Will  be  conducted  by  Miss 
Manila  W.  Freeman. 

Advanced  course : senior  (elective) 

Covers  topics  dealing  with  large  libraries : 
departmental  organization,  municipal  sys- 
tems, branch  library  problems,  etc.  Will 
be  conducted  by  the  director,  Mr.  Edwin 
H.  Anderson. 

Library  seminar  (required) 

Both  classes  meeting  together.  Consists  of 
mock  trustees’  meetings,  discussion  of  cur- 
rent problems,  practice  in  writing  for  news- 
papers, library  news,  library  literature.  Will 
be  conducted  by  Miss  Corinne  Bacon. 
Government  documents:  senior  (required) 
This  course  consisting  of  12  lectures  and 
abundant  practice  work  with  the  indexes 
and  principal  sets,  will  include  state  and 
municipal  as  well  as  U.  S.  documents.  Will 
be  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr. 
Children’s  work  (required  of  both  classes) 
The  course  will  be  given  every  other  year, 
and  will  consist  of  10  lectures  covering  the 
theory,  importance  and  methods  of  library 
work  with  children.  It  will  be  conducted 
by  Miss  Frances  J.  Olcott  and  Miss  Clara 
W.  Hunt. 

Bibliographic  practice  work;  senior  (elective) 
From  so  to  100  hours  will  be  allowed  for 
actual  practice  in  compiling  lists  of  books 
on  topics  which  are  referred  to  the  New 
York  State  Library  for  attention.  This 
work  will  be  done  under  competent  super- 
vision. 

REVISED  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

An  hour  value  representing  the  time  devoted 
to  each  course,  including  lectures,  preparation 
and  examinations,  has  been  assigned  to  every 
subject  offered  in  both  junior  and  senior  years. 
The  junior  course  will  consist  of  approxi- 
mately 1400  hours  and  the  senior  course  of 
1300  hours  as  outlined  below. 

Junior  schedule 


Administrative 

Elementary  administration 25 

American  libraries 10 

Library  buildings 12 

Library  seminar 30 

Outside  lectures 25 

Library  visit 85  187 

Technical 

Elementary  cataloging 283 

Elementary  classification 77 


Accession  work  (including  book- 


buying)   34 

Shelf  work 23 

Loan  work 28 

Bookbinding 15 

Printing 15 

Notes  and  samples 50  525 

Bibliographic 

National  bibliography 93 

Elementary  reference 123 

Selection  of  books 380 

Practice  work 100  696 


Total 1408 

Senior  schedule 

Administrative 

Advanced  administration 25 

Library  buildings 40 

Library  seminar 30 

Outside  lectures 25 

Library  visit 85  205 

Technical 

Advanced  cataloging 150 

Advanced  classification 60 

Indexing 20 

Notes  and  samples 50  280 

Bibliographic 

Subject  bibliography..! 75 

Original  bibliography 200 

Advanced  reference 63 

Selection  of  books 333 

History  of  libraries 20 

Government  documents 45  736 

Practice  work 215  215 


Total • 1436 


Of  the  1436  hours  listed  in  the  above  senior 
schedule  the  courses  covering  approximately 
1200  hours  and  not  included  in  the  following 
list  are  required.  Of  the  courses  in  the  fol- 
lowing list  100  additional  hours,  to  be  elected 
by  senior  students,  are  also  required. 


Advanced  administration 25 

Library  buildings 40 

Practice  work  in  advanced  cata- 
loging  100 

Indexing 20 

Advanced  reference 63 

Bibliographic  practice  work 50-100 


J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Vi'ce-director. 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 
On  June  13,  1906,  Simmons  College  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  upon 
its  first  class,  which  numbered  32  students. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  graduates  from 
the  library  school,  with  the  positions  they  are 
to  fill : Florence  Stratton  Allchin ; Laura  M. 
Bragg,  librarian.  Public  Library,  Orr’s  Island, 
Me. ; Jennie  Elizabeth  Dunmore,  assistant  cat- 
aloger.  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. ; 
Winnifred  Sampson  Farrell;  Florence  Gert- 
rude Firiley;  Alice  Gertrude  Higgins,  assist- 
ant, Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh;  Minerva 
Hubbard;  Harriet  Gardner  Parker,  assistant. 
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Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh : Theresa  Bates 
Walley,  assistant,  Boston  Athenaeum;  Edna 
Florence  Winn. 

Five  students  completed  the  one  year  course 
open  to  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  will 
receive  certificates  after  three  months  of  ap- 
proved experience  in  some  library:  Alice  W. 
Chase,  A.B.  Mt.  Holyoke;  Jane  Conard,  A.B. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Jessie  L.  Knowl- 
ton,  A.B.  Wellesley;  Eva  F.  Magee,  A.B. 
Syracuse  University,  assistant  cataloger.  Pub- 
lic Library,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; Grace  L.  Todd, 
Ph.B.,  Alfred  University. 

Mary  Esther  Robbins,  Director. 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  SUMMER  LIBRARY 
CLASS 

The  summer  library  class  held  at  Simmons 
College  from  July  10  to  Aug.  18  numbered  21 
students.  Of  these  one  came  from  Canada, 
one  from  Wisconsin,  one  from  Missouri,  one 
from  Connecticut,  two  from  New  York  state, 
and  the  remainder  from  Massachusetts.  All 
were  women  holding  library  positions  or  under 
appointment  for  positions.  Courses  were 
given  in  cataloging,  classification,  library 
economy,  and  reference  work.  The  work  was 
so  arranged  that  single  courses  Could  be  taken 
if  desired.  Miss  June  R.  Donnelly,  Instructor 
at  Simmons  College,  and  Miss  Grace  Child, 
librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  Derby,  Ct., 
were  the  assistants.  Visits,  followed  by 
quizzes,  were  made  to  the  Boston  .A.thenaeum, 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Massachusetts 
State  Library,  and  the  Library  Bureau. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  work  the 
following  lectures  v'ere  given : Miss  Nina  E. 
Browne,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  history  and  work  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board;  John  C.  Dana, 
Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  book  bind- 
ing, advertising,  and  library  administration ; 
Miss  Fuller,  City  Library,  Springfield,  Mass., 
on  children’s  work;  Miss  Caroline  Garland, 
Public  Library,  Dover,  N.  H.,  on  book  selec- 
tion; Drew  B.  Hall,  Millicent  Library,  Fair- 
haven,  Mass.,  on  library  administration ; C.  B. 
Tillinghast,  Mass.  State  Library,  on  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Library  Commission;  Louis  N. 
Wilson,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass., 
on  library  administration ; Dr.  G.  E.  Wire, 
Worcester  County  Law  Association  Library, 
on  library  housekeeping  and  sanitation. 

Mary  Esther  Robbins,  Director. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL  SUMMER 
SESSION 

The  I2th  annual  summer  school  conducted 
by  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission 
was  held  in  Madison,  from  July  16  to  Aug. 
25.  The  school  rooms,  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  new  city  library  building,  recently  fitted 
up  by  the  commission  for  its  permanent 
school,  were  used  by  the  summer  school  stu- 
dents. 

Two  courses  of  study  were  offered,  an  ele- 
mentary and  a supplementary  course.  For  the 
elementary  course  of  six  weeks,  open  to 


those  already  engaged  in  library  work,  or 
under  definite  appointment  to  positions,  there 
was  an  attendance  of  31,  18  coming  from  li- 
braries in  Wisconsin,  three  each  from  Iowa 
and  Kentucky,  two  from  Illinois,  one  each 
from  Ohio,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  and 
Washington. 

The  course  included  19  lectures  in  catalog- 
ing, eight  in  classification,  seven  lectures  and 
eight  seminaries  in  the  study  and  use  of  ref- 
erence books,  and  six  in  the  care  and  use  of 
public  documents.  Brief  courses  were  given 
in  the  selection,  ordering,  and  buying  of 
books,  and  in  accession  records ; while  others, 
regarding  the  shelf  and  loan  departments, 
children’s  work,  and  library  administration 
were  included.  The  instruction  was  given  in 
the  form  of  lectures,  followed  by  practice 
work,  which  was  carefully  revised. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Card  Distribu- 
tion Section  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  sets 
of  printed  cards  were  secured  for  the  stu- 
dents, and  one  lesson  was  devoted  to  the  or- 
dering and  use  of  the  printed  cards,  and  to 
practice  in  preparing  them  for  the  catalog. 

The  instruction  was  in  charge  of  the  reg- 
ular faculty  of  the  school,  of  which  Miss 
Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine  is  preceptor.  Miss 
Julia  E.  Elliott  head  instructor  and  Miss 
Zana  K.  Miller  instructor.  The  faculty  was 
assisted  by  Miss  Julia  A.  Hopkins,  of  the 
Madison  Public  Library,  who  gave  the  lec- 
tures in  classification ; Miss  Hannah  C.  Ellis, 
also  of  the  Madison  Public  Library,  who  gave 
the  lectures  on  children’s  work ; Miss  M.  M. 
Oakley,  of  the  Historical  Library,  who  lec- 
tured on  book  selection,  and  Miss  Ono  M. 
Imhoff,  of  the  commission,  who  had  charge 
of  the  public  document  work.  Special  lec- 
tures were  also  given  by  Dr.  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites,  of  the  Historical  Library;  Miss 
Alice  G.  Tyler,  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Com- 
mission ; Miss  K.  I.  MacDonald,  Miss  L.  E. 
Stearns,  and  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy,  of  the 
commission.  Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler,  secretary 
of  the  commission  and  the  director  of  the 
school,  gave  the  lectures  on  administration 
and  the  history  of  books. 

A supplementary  course  has  been  given  by 
the  Wisconsin  commission  every  other  year 
in  connection  with  its  summer  session,  the 
course  being  open  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted a summer  course  in  a library  school  of 
recognized  standards,  and  to  properly 
equipped  students  who  desire  the  inspiration 
and  help  that  the  lectures  offer. 

The  supplementary  course  of  1906  gave 
two  series  of  lectures,  on  Binding  and  the 
Elements  of  prose  fiction. 

The  course  on  binding,  given  by  Mr.  John 
Cotton  Dana,  of  the  Newark  Free  Public 
Library,  was  most  helpful  and  stimulating. 
The  lectures,  which  were  open  to  the  ele- 
mentary students  and  all  the  library  workers 
in  Madison,  were  given  every  morning  at 
nine,  during  the  first  week  in  August.  There 
was  an  average  attendance  of  60.  The  mech- 
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anism  of  a book,  the  essentials  of  book  mak- 
ing, the  process  of  binding,  and  repairing 
were  treated  in  logical  sequence,  and  Mr. 
Dana  also  discussed  at  each  lecture  some  im- 
portant phase  of  library  work,  as  picture  col- 
lections, art  in  the  library,  bulletins,  pubr 
licity,  simplifying  records,  etc. 

Following  the  lectures,  the  supplementary 
class  of  18  students  did  actual  book  binding 
under  Mr.  Dana’s  direction.  A binding  kit 
containing  the  simple  binding  tools  always 
useful  in  a library,  and  various  binding  ma- 
terials were  provided  for  each  student  at  a 
nominal  cost,  and  every  member  of  the  class 
bound  several  books.  The  binderies  of  Mad- 
ison were  visited  during  the  week.  The  bind- 
ing exhibition,  prepared  by  the  New'ark  Pub- 
lic Library,  w’as  displayed  during  the  week; 
a loan  collection  of  many  rare  and  beautiful 
bindings  was  also  exhibited,  showing  exam- 
ples of  the  work  of  Cobden-Sanderson, 
Cockerell,  and  other  well-known  binders. 
There  was  also  an  exhibition  of  books  about 
book  binding. 

The  course  on  the  Elements  of  prose  fiction 
was  conducted  by  Prof.  Henry  Burrowes 
Lathrop,  of  the  English  Department  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  lectures  dealt 
with  the  reasons  for  the  predominance  of  the 
novel  at  the  present  day.  The  novel  was  de- 
fined with  relation  to  other  types  of  imagina- 
tive literature,  and  was  shown  to  be  but  the 
manifestation  in  the  field  of  literature,  of 
forces  working  in  modern  times  in  religion, 
philosophy,  politics,  and  industrial  life. 

The  members  of  the  class  read  three,  in 
some  cases  four,  works  of  modern  prose  fic- 
tion, and  wrote  reports  upon  them.  The  de- 
sign of  the  exercises  was  not  so  much  to 
criticise  the  author  as  to  realize  his  object, 
and  to  understand  his  method.  Suggestions 
for  further  reading  were  given.  The  course 
was  so  planned  that  those  who  desired  could 
devote  some  time  to  technical  work,  and  all 
of  the  tlass  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered. 

The  course  was  successful  in  itself  and  in- 
spired the  students  to  a more  careful  and 
judicious  reading  of  books.  It  also  showed 
that  the  library  as  an  educational  institution 
does  not  do  its  duty  if  it  does  not  encourage 
the  deliberate  reading  of  the  best  books. 

During  the  session,  the  social  side  of  life 
was  not  neglected.  Several  informal  gather- 
ings were  planned  by  the  faculty  to  bring  the 
students  together,  to  promote  good  fellowship 
and  better  acquaintance. 


TRev>tews 

Bibliographical  Society  of  America.  Pro- 
ceedings and  papers,  vol.  i,  part  i.  New 
York,  printed  for  the  Society,  1906.  106  p. 
8vo. 

This  beautifully  printed  volume  is  most  wel- 
come as  tangible  evidence  of  the  work  of  the 


Bibliographical  Society.  The  paper  is  heavy 
and  of  a creamy  tint,  the  type  and  ink  excel- 
lent, and  with  q few  exceptions  the  proof- 
reading has  been  welt  done.  The  edition  is 
limited  to  300  copies,  and  it  is  provided  that 
“copies  remaining  after  members  of  record  are 
supplied”  shall  be  sold,  to  new  members  only, 
at  $2  each.  The  membership  list  as  printed 
in  the  front  of  the  book  shows  145  names.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  society  will  receive 
much  larger  support  from  American  librarians 
and  bibliographers  as  its  work  becomes  better 
known. 

Eorty  of  the  146  pages  are  filled  with  the 
constitution  and  by-laws,  the  names  of  officers 
and  committees,  the  list  of  members,  an  his- 
torical sketch,  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
for  organization  at  St.  Louis,  and  of  the  meet- 
ings at  Portland  and  Baltimore.  These  meet- 
ings have  been  reported  in  this  Journal,  and 
need  not  detain  us  here. 

Mr.  Roden’s  historical  sketch  is  a modest 
and  clear  account  of  the  Bibliographical  So- 
ciety of  Chicago  and  the  successive  steps  by 
which  the  national  society  has  been  formed 
from  the  Chicago  nucleus.  With  this  process 
most  readers  of  this  paper  are  familiar.  The 
Chicago  Society  now  reappears  as  the  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America. 

The  address  of  the  president,  W.  C.  Lane, 
holds  the  place  of  honor  in  the  “Papers.”  It 
was  read  at  the  Baltimore  meeting  last  De- 
cember. After  a resume  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  society,  Mr.  Lane  outlines  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  bibliographer , works,  and 
points  out  some  possible  lines  of  activity  for 
the  society.  He  cautions  the  members  against 
attempting  to  run  counter  to  any  of  the  great 
bibliographical  undertakings  of  the  day  or  to 
duplicate  work  already  in  progress.  He  con- 
tinues ; “What  is  left  in  which  it  can  render 
service?  Three  openings  occur  to  me  now, 
and  others  are  likely  to  appear  as  we  proceed. 
It  can  provide  a medium  for  the  publication  of 
articles  of  an  historical  or  descriptive  nature. 
A periodical  devoted  to  bibliography  may 
some  day  be  possible;  in  the  meantime  it  can 
publish  in  its  Proceedings  contributions  of  a 
bibliographical  character. 

“There  is  at  present  no  satisfactory  record  of 
current  bibliographical  work.  A comprehen- 
sive, accurate,  annotated  and  classified  annual 
record  of  published  bibliographies  would  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  all  students ; to  pro- 
duce and  publish  such  a record,  or  to  secure 
its  publication  by  some  competent  hard, 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  one  of  the  aims  of 
this  society.” 

Mr.  Lane  also  mentions  as  possibilities  the 
publication  of  a check-list  of  incunabula,  cat- 
alogs of  mediaeval  manuscripts,  of  early  news- 
papers, of  special  collections,  of  periodicals 
devoted  to  a special  subject.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  the  collection  of  material  and 
editing  of  a check-list  of  incunabula  has  al- 
ready been  begun  by  a committee  of  the  so- 
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ciety.  To  the  various  plans  of  useful  work 
suggested  by  Mr.  Lane  might  well  be  added 
the  establishment  of  a elearing-house  of  in- 
formation regarding  bibliographical  work  in 
process  of  preparation.  Something  of  the  sort 
has  been  attempted  in  the  “Notes”  at  the  end 
of  this  volume,  and  this  department  of  the 
society’s  publications  might  well  be  extended. 
The  scientists  are  already  doing  w'ork  of  this 
nature  to  some  extent.  Such  information 
serves  two  ends : it  discourages  competition 
and  duplication  of  work,  and  it  secures  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  man  already  engaged  on  a 
specific  task. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck,  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, contributes  a paper  of  14  pages  on  the 
“Biblicgraphy  of  American  music.”  After  an 
historical  introduction,  showing  what  has  been 
done  by  the  various  workers  in  this  field,  he 
takes  up  in  detail  the  various  possibilities  of 
listing  American  music  and  the  literature  of 
music  in  this  country,  calling  attention  to 
what  seems  a lamentable  state  of  confusion  in 
our  existing  records  and  our  provision  for 
their  continuation.  In  fact  he  calls  the  “bib- 
liography of  American  music  a deplorable 
vacuum.”  Doubtless  this  is  a correct  judg- 
ment from  the  point  of  view  of  one  desiring 
an  absolutely  complete  bibliographical  record. 
However,  Mr.  Sonneck’s  own  labors  and  the 
works  he  lists  in  his  footnotes  and  describes 
in  his  text  hardly  give  us  the  impression  that 
the  field  is  absolutely  untilled. 

Miss  Eleanor  Prescott  Hammond,  of  Chi- 
cago, follows  Mr.  Sonneck  with  a paper  en- 
titled “The  need  of  bibliographies  in  literary 
history.”  Thft  title  is  misleading,  as  the 
elaboration  of  an  outline  of  a proposed  bib- 
liography of  Chaucer  is  the  chief  matter  of 
the  article.  This  is  offered  as  a model  for 
bibliographies  of  other  authors,  but  we  do  not 
observe  in  the  outline  any  remarkable  depart- 
ure from  earlier  notions  of  literary  history  or 
bibliography. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Finney,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Library,  demolishes  most  complete- 
ly the  notion  of  the  existence  of  the  “1516” 
edition  of  Gaddesen’s  “Rosa  Anglica,”  and 
shows  that  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  this 
edition  arose  from  a misreading  of  the  colo- 
phon of  the  edition  of  1502.  The  article  is  a 
very  neat  piece  of  work. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Christian  Bay,  of  the 
John  Crerar  Library,  entitled  “Contributions 
to  the  theory  and  history  of  botanical  bib- 
liography” is  one  of  the  best  in  the  volume. 
It  shows  a scientific  temperament  and  what 
seems  a reasonable  view  of  the  province  and 
possibilities  of  the  bibliographer.  Mr.  Bay 
gives  an  outline  of  the  history  of  botanical 
bibliography,  noting  with  care  the  value  of 
the  various  works  he  cites.  He  also  discusses 
the  various  special  branches  of  bibliography 
within  the  general  field  of  botany,  and  the 
journals  devoted  to  recording  the  literature  of 
that  science.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
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Mr.  Bay  commends  highly  Miss  Clark’s  cat- 
alog of  the  botanical  portion  of  the  Library 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  cat- 
alog of  the  Natural  History  Department  of 
the  British  Museum.  The  “International  cat- 
alogue” of  the  Royal  Society  comes  in  for 
some  sharp,  and,  as  it  seems,  well-deserved 
criticism.  It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  the 
author  of  this  paper  is  engaged  on  a general 
bibliography  of  botany  from  1872  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

“Material  in  the  Library  of  Congress  for  a 
study  of  United  States  naval  history”  is  dis- 
cussed by  Charles  Henry  Lincoln,  of  that 
library.  The  paper  mentions  at  some  length 
the  ordinary  book  and  newspaper  sources  for 
this  topic  known  to  all  historical  workers,  in 
which  the  Library  of  Congress  is  hardly  more 
than  usually  rich.  Of  manuscript  material  for 
cur  naval  history  Mr.  Lincoln  tells  us  that 
library  possesses  little  for  the  period  after  the 
Revolution.ary  War,  and  of  the  manuscripts 
he  cites  the  most  important,  the  Journals  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  are  rapidly  being 
published.  Mr.  Lincoln  gives  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  various  official  bodies  governing 
the  navy  from  1775  to  1783.  He  mentions  also 
the  John  Paul  Jones  papers  (a  calendar  of 
which  has  been  published  by  the  Library  of 
Congress),  the  papers  of  John  Barry,  the  log- 
book of  the  Chesapeake  for  1807,  several  vol- 
umes relating  to  the  War  of  1812,  some  man- 
uscripts of  David  Porter,  and  25  volumes  of 
Preble  papers.  While  the  article  is  readable, 
it  is  hardly  sufficiently  bibliographical  to  be  a 
serious  contribution  to  the  bibliography  of 
American  naval  history. 

Mr.  A.  G.  S.  Josephson,  of  the  John  Crerar 
Library,  writes  “In  re  a Bibliographical  Insti- 
tute,” discussing  replies  to  a circular  letter  of 
iiiquiry  sent  out  by  him  to  over  400  librarians 
and  scholars.  There  is  little  doubt  that  such 
an  organization  as  the  one  he  proposes  w'ould 
accomplish  valuable  I’esults,  but  we  may  be 
forgiven  for  skepticism  as  to  its  immediate 
prospects,  and  for  mild  amusement  over  the 
heated  discussion  as  to  whether  one  million 
dollars  is  too  small,  or  five  million  too  large 
an  endowment  for  its  purposes. 

An  abstract  of  a paper  by  Prof.  A.  L.  Den- 
nis. of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  on  the 
“European  histories  of  the  Turks  in  the  i6th 
and  17th  centuries”  closes  the  “Papers,”  and 
some  valuable  “Bibliographical  notes”  end 
the  volume.  There  is  no  index. 

As  an  initial  volume  this  makes  a creditable 
shewing.  As  the  society  grows  older  we  may 
expect  a somewhat  more  scientific  and  more 
useful  series.  J'he  aims  of  the  Bibliograph- 
ical Society  are  not  onlj'  praiseworthy,  but 
extremely  piactical  and  valuable.  As  a mem- 
ber, the  writer  naturally  hopes  that  its  influ- 
ence and  pow'er  may  increase.  As  a librarian, 
he  joins  with  all  other  librarians  in  welcoming 
the  new  organization  and  wishing  for  it  a 
prosperous  career.  Wm.  Warner  Bishop. 
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Bulletin  des  Bibliotheques  Populaires  for 
July  concludes  M.  Berthelemy’s  article  on 
“Law  books  in  public  libraries”  with  a list  of 
works  in  political  and  judicial  law  recom- 
mended for  libraries. 

Census  bulletin  45,  statistics  of  cities 
having  a population  of  8000  to  25,000,  just 
issued,  contains  a table  presenting  statistics 
relating  to  public  libraries,  their  number,  num- 
ber of  volumes,  number  added  during  the 
year,  number  withdrawn  for  home  use,  num- 
ber withdrawn  for  reading  room  use. 

Ceska  Osveta  in  its  July  issue  contains  an 
article  on  Karel  Havlicek,  “propagator  of 
popular  education  in  Bohemia,”  by  Dr.  Arne 
Novak;  and  accounts  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  Brunn  public  library,  and  of  libraries 
in  France.  This  number  completes  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  this  little  periodical. 

The  Library  largely  devotes  its  July  quar- 
terly issue  to  a series  of  reminiscences  and 
“appreciations”  of  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Gar- 
nett, opening  with  memorial  verses  by  Austin 
Dobson,  and  including  contributions  from 
G.  K.  Fortescue,  John  Ballinger,  H.  R.  Tedder, 
Arthur  Symons,  and  A.  W.  Pollard.  A fine 
reproduction  of  Collier’s  portrait  of  Dr.  Gar- 
nett forms  the  frontispiece.  Alex.  Hill,  of 
the  National  Home  Reading  Union,  writes 
on  “Responsibility  for  the  public  taste,”  urg- 
ing the  need  of  library  censorship  and  of  ef- 
forts to  interest  people  in  good  literature. 
Other  articles  are  “The  Lady  Dilke  gift  to  the 
National  Art  Library,”  by  Gilbert  R.  Red- 
grave ; “On  Christian  captive  indulgences  in 
the  British  Museum,  Lambeth  Palace  and 
John  Rylands  Library,”  by  W.  E.  A.  Axon; 
“Recent  foreign  literature,”  by  Elizabeth  Lee ; 
“Patrons  and  professional  writers  under  Eliz- 
abeth and  James  i.,”  by  P.  Sheavyn. 

Library  Assistant  for  July  reports  the  nth 
annual  meeting  and  conference  of  the  Library 
Assistants’  Association,  and  contains  a paper 
by  Walter  Powell  on  “Librarianship  in  the 
future,”  urging  uniformity  in  library  methods 
and  practice. 

Library  Association  Record  for  July  con- 
tains articles  on  “A  weak  point  in  library  ad- 
ministration : the  absence  of  exact  classifica- 
tion from  British  public  libraries.”  by  Ed- 
ward McKnight;  and  “Newspapers,”  by  Ar- 
nold G.  Bart.  In  the  August  number  W.  J. 
Willcock  answers  the  question,  “What  should 
an  annual  report  of  a public  library  contain?” 
by  recommending  that  a librarian’s  narrative 
report  of  the  year’s  work  should  be  so  com- 
posed as  to  render  unnecessary  the  many  elab- 
orate tables  usually  appended  to  the  report. 
There  is  a short  account  of  some  of  the  treas- 


ures of  Wells  Cathedral  Library,  by  T.  W. 
Williams. 

Library  World  begins  its  ninth  year,  with 
its  July  issue,  with  a new  cover,  and  in 
an  enlarged  and  somewhat  different  form,  as 
indicated  by  its  new  title  of  Library  World 
and  Book  Selector.  The  department  of  an- 
notated lists  of  new  books,  which  has  alw'ays 
been  a useful  feature  of  this  useful  publica- 
tion, now  becomes  its  mainstay,  and  will  be 
developed  to  serve,  so  far  as  possible,  as  a 
comprehensive  and  up-to-date  guide  for  libra- 
rians and  general  book  buyers.  In  an  edi- 
torial on  “The  importance  of  book  selection,” 
the  purpose  in  view  is  set  forth.  “The  books 
described  wall  be  annotated  by  experts,  and 
nothing  will  be  admitted  that  is  not  worth 
preservation  in  a public  library.  Owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  access  to  new 
foreign  and  American  books,  only  British 
publications  will  be  dealt  with  at  present.” 
The  book  list  is  classified  “according  to  the 
system  of  Subject  classification”  (that  of  Mr. 
J.  D.  Brown),  and  the  notation  is  affixed  to 
each  title.  The  annotations  are  on  the  whole 
compact  and  useful,  though  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  the  classes  Language  and  lit- 
erature and  Literary  forms  (fiction,  poetry, 
etc.).  Select  bibliographies  will  also  appear 
from  time  to  time.  The  August  number,  in 
addition  to  the  various  departments,  contains 
an  article  by  J.  D.  Brown  on  “Open  access 
lending  departments,”  with  illustrations ; and 
reviews  of  Brown’s  “Subject  classification” 
and  Baker’s  “Manual  of  descriptive  annota- 
tions.” 

Lummis,  Charles  F.  Books  in  harness.  {In 

Out  West,  September,  p.  195-225.) 

A popular  general  account  of  the  develop- 
mient  of  public  libraries,  from  the  clay  tablets 
of  Nineveh  to  the  present  time.  “At  last 
books  are  harnessed.  They  are  systematized 
to  draw  our  train  of  thought  farther  and 
faster;  they  are  even  organized  on  an  enor- 
mous scale  for  mental  outings.  While  not 
taken  away  from  scholars,  they  are  fairly 
forced  upon  everybody.”  Statistics  of  the 
leading  libraries  of  the  world  are  cited  from 
the  “New  international  encyclopedia.”  The 
general  review'  of  the  subject  is  followed  by 
an  extended  historical  and  descriptive  account 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  from  its 
organization,  Dec.  7,  1872. 

Utley,  George  B.  What  the  negro  reads. 

{In  Critic,  July,  p.  28-30.) 

Notes  the  use  of  books  made  in  the  colored 
department  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Public 
Library.  Standard  fiction,  juvenile  books, 
American  history,  and  literature  dealing  with 
the  colored  race  seem  most  popular ; books  on 
mechanics,  domestic  economy,  useful  art,  and 
travel  are  very  little  in  demand. 

Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin  for  August  con- 
tains an  account  of  “Legislative  reference 
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work,”  by  Charles  McCarthy,  chief  of  the 
Wisconsin  Legislative  Reference  Department ; 
and  a critical  note  on  “Evolution  of  library 
buildings”  (in  Wisconsin),  by  F.  A.  Hutchins. 

LOCAL 

Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  fe  R.  R.  libraries. 

Busser,  S.  E.  Santa  Ee  reading  rooms. 

{In  Out  West,  August,  p.  124-131.  il.) 

Author  is  the  superintendent  of  the  system 
of  reading  rooms  and  libraries  conducted  by_ 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  R.  R.  Co. 
In  connection  with  this  the  company  also  con- 
ducts a series  of  musical  and  other  entertain- 
ments. The  article  is  interesting  in  pointing 
out  methods  used  in  getting  working  men  in- 
terested in  the  library. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  A meeting  of  the 
library  directors  was  held  on  July  19  in  the 
office  of  the  borough  president  of  Brooklyn, 
Bird  S.  Color,  at  which  Mr.  Coler  announced 
the  appointment  of  Raymond  F.  Almirall,  of 
Brooklyn,  as  architect  for  the  great  central 
library  building,  to  be  erected  at  Prospect 
Park  plaza.  Professor  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  of 
Columbia  University,  was  appointed  consult- 
ing architect.  The  power  to  appoint  the  ar- 
chitect lay  altogether  with  the  borough  presi- 
dent, and  in  view  of  the  recent  appropriation 
by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment 
of  $25,000  for  preliminary  plans,  Mr.  Coler 
stated  that  he  thought  it  well  to  act  quickly 
on  the  matter.  It  was  recommended  that  Mr. 
Hill,  the  librarian,  Mr.  Almirall  and  Professor 
Hamlin,  constituting  a sub-committee  on  the 
central  building,  should  be  sent  abroad  to  ex- 
amine library  buildings.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  approved,  and  the  sub-committee 
named  left  early  in  August  for  a six  weeks’ 
visit  to  European  libraries.  Mr.  Almirall,  the 
newly-appointed  architect,  is  a native  of 
Brooklyn,  and  studied  his  profession  at  Cor- 
nell and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris. 
He  has  designed  numerous  public  buildings  in 
New  York  and  vicinity,  and  was  architect  of 
the  Pacific  and  Prospect  Carnegie  branches 
of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  At  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Pier  conference  of  the  American 
Library  Association  he  read  a paper  on  “De- 
sign and  construction  of  branch  library  build- 
ings.” 

The  new  Carnegie  building  of  the  Prospect 
branch  library,  at  Sixth  avenue  and  Ninth 
street,  was  formally  opened  on  the  evening 
of  July  30.  The  building  cost  $95,000,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  branch  system ; it  is 
the  seventh  Carnegie  branch  building  to  be 
completed. 

California  library  buildings.  Attractive  and 
inexpensive  library  buildings  are  noted  and 
illustrated  in  the  July  number  of  Nezus  Notes 
of  California  Libraries,  published  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Library.  Exterior  views  are 
given  of  the  libraries  of  San  Luis  Obispo 


($10,000),  Bakersfield  ($8000),  Visalia  ($10,- 
coo),  Los  Gatos  ($10,000),  Selma  ($6000), 
La  Jolla  ($780),  Chico  ($10,000),  Colusa 
(_$i  1,337.90),  Santa  Monica  ($12,500).  Ex- 
teriors and  floor  plans  are  shown  for  the 
Corona  Public  Library  ($12,500),  Palo  Alto 
Public  Library  ($11,000),  Tulare  Public  Li- 
brary ($10,000),  Watsonville  Public  Library 
($10,000),  and  Covina  Public  Library  ($8oco). 

Denver  (Colo.)  P.  L.  The  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  library  building,  designed 
by  Albert  Randolph  Ross,  was  awaided  on 
Aug.  I to  Henry  W.  Schlueter,  of  Chicago, 
for  $250,000.  Ground  was  broken  on  Aug.  7 
and  the  building  will  be  finished  in  18  months. 

Galesburg  (III.)  F.  P.  L.  (3,26  rpt.  — year 
ending  May  31,  igo6.)  Added  1544;  total 
31,085.  Issued,  home  use  78,240,  an  increase 
of  1410  (fict.  38,716,  juv.  fict.  21,066)  ; ref.  use 
35,210.  New  cards  issued  922 ; “live”  cards 
1677.  Receipts  $8974.29;  expenses  $7062.40 
(salaries  $2379.35,  books  $1405.06,  periodicals 
$414,33,  janitor  $757.01).  Summing  up  the 
work  of  the  year  Miss  Hoover  says : 

“In  making  this  report  I have  to  record  an 
uneventful  year,  yet  one  of  continued  pros- 
perity. It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to 
make  any  radical  changes  in  our  methods  of 
work,  as  those  in  use  still  continue  to  meet 
our  needs.  . . . The  first  two  or  three  years 
in  our  new  building  produced  a rapid  increase 
in  both  the  circulation  of  books  and  in  the 
use  of  reference  books,  but  from  now  on,  I 
believe,  under  the  present  regulations,  and 
until  the  population  of  the  city  becomes  larger, 
we  will  grow  much  more  gradually.” 

During  the  year  the  children’s  librarian  vis- 
ited all  the  rooms  in  grade  .schools  and  talked 
to  the  children  on  the  use  of  the  library,  how 
to  use  the  catalog,  etc.,  also  distributing  lists 
of  carefully  selected  books.  Miss  Hoover 
suggests  the  further  extension  of  this  work 
with  class  room  libraries.  A pleasant  feature 
of  the  year  was  the  colonial  exhibit  of  articles 
of  dress  and  furniture  held  at  Thanksgiving. 

Laconia  (N.  II.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — year  end- 
ing Dec.  31,  1905 ; in  13th  rpt.  ot  city  officers, 
p.  86-100.)  Added  543;  total  11,513.  Issued 
32,197.  New  registration  462 ; total  registra- 
tion 1577- 

The  library  received  196  v.,  2 pamphlets,  and 
262  numbers  of  the  Granite  Monthly  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Judge  Hibbard,  which  were 
received  too  late  for  record  in  the  gifts  of  the 
year.  The  Granite  Monthlies  were  especially 
valuable,  as  they  completed  the  library  set. 
In  this  connection  Mr.  Davds  urges  the  im- 
portance of  prompt  binding  of  periodicals  for 
reference  use. 

The  circulation  shows  a gain  of  nearly  10 
per  cent.,  and  no  books  were  lost.  Indeed, 
of  73,856  books  issued  since  the  new  building 
was  opened,  all  but  one  have  been  returned 
or  paid  for  by  the  borrower.  “This  is  the 
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more  gratifying  because  no  one  claiming  a 
temporary  or  permanent  residence  in  the  city 
has  been  required  to  furnish  a guaranty  or 
make  a deposit.  In  almost  every  instance  a 
card  has  been  issued  and  a book  loaned  im- 
mediately. Moreover,  the  youngest  child  who 
can  write  can  come  to  the  library  alone,  regis- 
ter, and  obtain  a book  to  take  home.  252  chil- 
dren under  12  years  of  age  have  registered 
and  drawn  books.  No  one  of  these  has  been 
known  to  abuse  the  confidence  thus  reposed.” 
Delivery  service  by  messenger  has  been  main- 
tained for  the  district  known  as  The  Weirs, 
to  which  1056  V.  were  sent  — a gain  of  80  per 
cent.  The  experimental  Sunday  opening  of 
the  library  for  reading  room  use  will  be  con- 
tiniied  a little  longer,  in  order  to  fairly  judge 
results. 

Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  collec- 
tion and  make  the  library  more  useful  by  add- 
ing periodicals,  books  on  trades  and  useful 
arts,  popular  books,  and  songs  and  instru- 
mental music;  there  are  frequent  exhibits  of 
pictures  and  photographs;  and  shelving  for 
reference  books  is  to  be  placed  in  the  study 
room.  A separate  children’s  room  is  greatly 
needed. 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  City  L.  (Rpt.,  year  ending 
May  31,  1906.)  Added  4224;  total  19,409. 
Issued,  home  use  119,560,  of  which  38,763  were 
juvenile.  Of  the  adult  circulation  76.3  per 
cent,  was  fiction.  New  cards  2139;  total  reg- 
istration 7144.  Receipts  $9892.38;  expenses 
$9787.23. 

‘‘The  growth  of  the  library  during  the  past 
year,  both  in  patronage  and  books  added,  has 
been  the  largest  in  any  year  of  its  history.” 
V/ork  with  the  schools  has  been  continued, 
so  that  families  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
reached  share  library  benefits.  An  interesting 
experiment  was  made  for  five  days  during  the 
winter  in  order  to  ascertain  what  districts  of 
the  city  need  the  library.  Addresses  having 
been  noted  in  eharging  books,  a city  map  was 
then  dotted  in  black  and  white  to  show  the 
localities  most  affected  by  the  library.  Im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  children’s 
room  and  a story  hour  begun.  In  the  catalog- 
ing department,  aside  from  routine  work,  a 
printed  finding  list  has  been  issued. 

Littleton,  Mass.  Reuben  Hoar  L.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Reuben 
Hoar  Library  in  March  last  Mrs.  Adelia  M. 
Parker  was  appointed  librarian  in  place  of 
Miss  S.  F.  White,  resigned. 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  P.  L.  In  Out  West  for 
September  Charles  F.  Lummis  gives,  under 
the  title  “Books  in  harness,”  an  extended  his- 
torical and  descriptive  account  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations. The  real  birth  of  the  institution  was 
Dec.  7,  1872,  when  at  a public  mass  meeting 
the  Los  Angeles  Library  Association  was  or- 
ganized. In  1889  the  library  received  its  first 


municipal  appropriation  and  was  removed  to 
the  city  hall  building,  and  Miss  Tessa  L. 
Kelso  was  appointed  librarian;  it  then  con- 
tained just  6356  books  and  132  members. 
With  Miss  Kelso’s  administration  began  its 
real  expansion  along  modern  ideals;  “the  li- 
brary has  never  growm  so  fast  in  books,  cir- 
culation, membership  or  scientific  methods  in 
any  equal  period  since,  as  in  the  six  years 
during  which  she  raised  it  from  6000  to  42,000 
volumes,  from  12,000  to  329,000  circulation, 
and  from  132  members  to  almost  20,000.”  In 
1891  the  library  was  made  free  to  the  public. 
The  development  of  the  past  15  years  is  re- 
viewed, and  Mr.  Lummis  describes  the 
changes  effected  during  the  last  year,  under 
his  own  administration.  At  the  present  time, 
he  says,  the  library  ranks  among  the  chief 
public  libraries  of  the  United  States,  “first  in 
number  of  volumes  per  capita  and  in  circula- 
tion per  capita  — and  the  field  now'here ; sec- 
ond in  circulation  per  volume ; ninth  in  gross 
circulation,  even  as  against  cities  14  times  its 
size  and  with  10  times  as  many  books ; 20th 
in  population,  or  thereabout.”  Tabulated  sta- 
tistics show  increases  in  appropriations,  staff, 
expenditures,  and  activities.  The  new  quar- 
ters to  which  the  library  removed  in  the  spring 
of  this  year  are  described,  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  the  roof  garden  reading  room, 
already  noted  in  these  columns.  Of  this  Mr. 
Lummis  remarks  that  “a  couple  of  Carnegie 
branches  in  Brooklyn  have  roofs  and  some 
flowers  in  terra  cotta  flower-pots;  but  Los 
Angeles  has  the  first  real  roof-garden  reading 
room  in  America.”  In  the  interest  of  ac- 
curacy it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Riv- 
ington  street  branch  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  had  a roof  garden  reading  room  in 
successful  operation  some  time  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Los  Angeles  department. 

One  recent  change  in  method  has  been  the 
restriction  of  free  access.  Mr.  Lummis  says : 
“About  eight  years  ago  this  library  adopted 
the  ‘open  shelf  system.  The  enormous  loss  of 
books  by  theft  and  mutilation  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  exceeding  in  proportion  that 
reported  by  any  other  library  in  the  country, 
led  to  the  closing  of  the  shelves  in  the  refer- 
ence and  reading  rooms  in  June,  1906.  Fic- 
tion and  juvenile  shelves  had  been  closed  in 
1903.  This  is  intended  as  temporary  only, 
and  only  until  a system  can  be  put  in  operation 
by  which  the  public  shall  not  be  deprived  of 
the  important  privilege  of  access  to  the  shelves 
on  account  of  the  few  but  active  thieves  who 
abuse  this  privilege.” 

Madison,  Mr  is.  Library  thefts.  During  the 
last  week  in  July  the  authorities  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Historical  Society  and  the  state 
university  library,  both  housed  in  the  same 
building,  discovered  that  valuable  books  and 
pamphlets  had  been  stolen,  the  thefts  extend- 
ing over  a period  of  two  years.  The  offender 
was  Miss  Jennie  H.  Morrill,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
for  two  years  a fellow  in  history  at  the  state 
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university,  who  had  left  Madison  at  the  close 
of  the  university  term  to  accept  a position  in 
the  autumn  as  instructor  in  a southern  college. 

It  is  the  custom  of  both  the  historical  and 
the  university  libraries  to  take  an  inventory 
of  the  shelves  during  the  quiet  period  imme- 
diately after  commencement  and  just  preced- 
ing the  summer  session.  As  a result  of  the 
inventory  this  year  an  unusual  number  of  im- 
portant books  and  pamphlets  were  found  to  be 
missing  — particularly  in  the  case  of  the  his- 
torical library.  Even  after  careful  search  for 
possible  mislaid  volumes,  the  residue  of  actual 
losses  was  so  large  as  to  create  alarm.  An 
analysis  of  the  losses  disclosed  the  fact  that 
they  were  particularly  heavy  in  rare  and  val- 
uable items  bearing  on  southern  history.  The 
number  of  persons  working  in  this  field,  and 
granted  access  to  the  shelves,  did  not  exceed 
three  or  four.  This  narrowed  the  inquiry 
down  to  a small  circle.  A council  of  war  was 
held  between  the  professors  of  history  and  Dr. 
Thwaites,  superintendent  of  the  library,  and 
a combination  of  circumstances  pointed 
strongly  to  Miss  Morrill,  who  had  been  a 
graduate  student  at  the  university  for  two 
years  past,  and  a fellow  in  history.  She  took 
her  m.aster’s  degree  at  the  university  in  June 
last,  and  was  engaged  upon  studies  in  south- 
ern history  leading  up  to  a doctor’s  degree  a 
year  or  two  hence.  Although  Miss  Morrill 
had  left  town,  it  was  known  that  six  of  her 
boxes  were  in  temporary  storage  in  a ware- 
house in  Madison.  Her  keen  desire  to  ac- 
cumulate a library  of  American  history,  es- 
pecially upon  the  south,  was  a fact  well 
known  to  many.  She  had  during  the  past 
year  purchased  numerous  books  at  auction ; 
but  the  grounds  for  suspicion  were  so  con- 
vincing that  her  collection  also  contained  books 
and  pamphlets  taken  from  the  historical  li- 
brary that  on  July  28  a search  warrant  was 
sworn  out,  and  Dr.  Thwaites,  with  Walter 
M.  Smith,  the  university  librarian,  made  the 
examination  of  the  boxes  in  the  presence  of 
a deputy.  Evidences  of  theft  were  at  once 
found  and  they  multiplied  as  the  examination 
proceeded.  In  the  boxes  were  found  about 
200  books  and  pamphlets,  many  of  them  of 
great  rarity  and  value,  and  about  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  libraries.  While  upon 
the  historical  side,  southern  history  led  all 
other  fields,  the  books  from  the  university  li- 
brary were  of  a more  general  character.  To 
add  to  the  outrage,  in  order  to  destroy  iden- 
tity, title-pages  had  been  torn  out,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  in  scores  of  books,  and  in 
many  other  ways  the  volumes  had  been 
cruelly  mutilated.  As  very  many  of  those  thus 
wantonly  injured  are  rarities  of  high  market 
value,  the  vicious  ruin  of  the  book,  from  a 
bibliographical  point  of  view,  is  particularly 
saddening.  Not  only  were  200  items  from 
these  two  libraries  discovered,  and  their  iden- 
tity established  through  marks  of  ownership 
elsewhere  in  the  books ; but  some  35  or  40 
other  volumes  were  set  aside  as  exhibiting 


evidences  of  belonging  to  some  out-of-town 
library,  probably  of  a college. 

Publicity  was  given  to  the  matter  in  the 
local  press,  and  in  the  press  elsewhere,  but  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  matter  will  be  prosecuted 
further.  Miss  Morrill  was  at  once  com- 
municated with  by  letter,  by  Dr.  Thwaites, 
and  in  reply  acknowdedged  the  thefts,  stating 
that  at  the  time  they  were  committed  she  was 
not  accountable  for  her  actions. 

Neiv  York  P.  L.  A placard  setting  forth 
the  rules  regarding  school  and  special  use  of 
books  has  been  printed  for  display  in  all  places 
where  it  may  be  useful.  It  is  to  be  posted  in 
all  the  public  schools,  elementary  and  high, 
truant,  nautical  and  technical ; in  colleges,  cor- 
porate and  private  schools,  trade  and  technical 
schools  and  in  special  schools;  in  teachers’ 
agencies  and  the  hall  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. In  all  the  public  school  buildings  the 
placard  will  be  framed  and  fastened  to  the 
library  bulletin  board  now  maintained  in 
nearly  every  school.  The  regulations  it  sets 
forth  are  partly  new  and  partly  a liberalization 
of  some  of  the  former  rules.  They  include 
permission  that  books  loaned  on  special  cards 
may  be  issued  “without  limit  as  to  number;’’ 
authorization  of  branch  librarians,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, to  issue  special  cards  to  any  one  so 
desiring;  issue  of  eight  books  at  a time  for 
summer  or  vacation  use;  and  abolition  of 
guarantor  requirement  for  teachers  in  public 
or  corporate  schools  or  colleges.  Announce- 
ment is  also  made  that  a school  library,  con- 
sisting of  books  approved  for  class  use  and  for 
teachers’  reference  by  the  board  of  education, 
is  on  permanent  exhibition  at  the  office  of  the 
travelling  libraries  department,  190  Amster- 
dam avenue.  Books  for  immediate  and  tem- 
porary use  in  class  rooms  will  be  loaned  upon 
receipt  of  request  signed  by  any  teacher  regis- 
tered at  a designated  branch. 

New  York  P.  L.  Helbig,  Richard  E. 

Deutsch-Amerikanisches  in  der  New  York 

Public  Library;  reprinted  from  German 

American  Annals,  v'.  4,  no.  5,  1906.  12  p.  O. 

An  account  of  the  growth  of  the  German- 
American  collection  during  the  year  1904-5. 

Nezo  York  State  L.  On  Aug.  5 Governor 
Higgins  commissioned  two  architects — Mr. 
Carrere,  of  Carrere  & Hastings,  New  York 
City,  and  George  L.  Cary,  of  Buffalo  — to 
recommend  a site  for  the  new  state  educa- 
tional and  library  building,  which  is  to  cost 
$4,000,000. 

NortlrUeld  (Vt.)  P.  L.  The  Brown  Public 
Library  building,  the  gift  to  the  town  of 
George  W.  Brown,  of  Boston,  was  dedicated 
on  Aug.  21,  the  exercises  being  held  in  the 
Methodist  church. 

Pasadena  (Cal.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — year  end- 
ing June  30,  1906.)  Added  2685:  total  25,781. 
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Issued,  home  use  135,423  (fict.  61,361,  juv. 
28,844).  New  registration  2147.  Receipts 
$12,653.98;  expenses  $10,876.23. 

“The  gain  in  home  circulation  of  books, 
14,820  over  last  year,  shows  about  the  same 
proportionate  increase  as  for  the  year  pre- 
vious.” There  was  an  increase  of  500  v.  is- 
sued in  the  class  of  useful  arts,  attributed  to 
recent  interesting  additions,  mainly  of  books 
on  engineering.  The  circulation  from  the 
children’s  room  was  21.3  per  cent,  of  the 
whole;  1652  v.  were  issued  to  teachers  on 
special  cards.  No  record  is  kept  of  reading 
room  or  reference  use. 

Considerable  additions  were  made  to  the 
collection  of  Californiana  and  the  more  impor- 
tant accessions  to  this  and  to  the  general  col- 
lection are  noted.  Of  the  625  volumes  pur- 
chased in  fiction,  325  were  to  replace  worn 
out  copies,  and  297  of  the  466  juvenile  books 
were  also  duplicates  of  popular  books,  in- 
capacitated through  hard  service.  An  aver- 
age of  nearly  1000  books  per  year  are  rele- 
gated to  the  worn  out  collection,  and  are  va- 
riously distributed  to  missions,  settlements, 
and  the  almshouse.  The  children’s  room  re- 
ceived a fine  oil  painting  of  “Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia,” a bequest  of  the  late  George  A.  Breed. 

Paterson  (N.  7.)  F.  P.  L.  (21st  rpt.  — year 
ending  Jan.  i,  igo6.)  Added  4326;  total  28,- 
006.  Issued,  home  use,  126,919;  increase  from 
previous  year  16,686,  equivalent  to  the  use  of 
every  book  in  the  library  available  for  circu- 
lation about  five  and  one-half  times  (fict.  66(4 
per  cent.,  the  lowest  so  far).  New  registra- 
tion 2852;  total  cards  in  force  10,642.  Re- 
ceipts $28,426.41  (including  $5184,  balance  of 
“Reconstruction  fund”)  ; expenses  $24,504.26 
(salaries  $12,181.65,  books  $5359.26,  period- 
icals $677.09,  binding  $833.77,  fuel  $563.79, 
light  and  water  $497.27  [part  of  year  only], 
insurance  $1445.80). 

The  year  has  seen  the  completion  of  the 
Danforth  Memorial  Library  Building,  for- 
mally opened  on  April  29,  and  free  to  the 
public  on  May  i.  (See  L.  j.,  30:306.) 

“After  nine  months  of  use  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  building  is  a thoroughly  satisfactory 
and  successful  one.  The  rooms  are  spacious, 
so  that,  although  there  is  often  in  the  aggre- 
gate a large  number  of  people  in  the  building, 
yet  it  is  seldom  that  any  one  room  is  over- 
crowded. The  light  is  everywhere  excellent. 
The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  and  the  va- 
rious minor  facilities  for  doing  library  w^ork 
are  most  satisfactory.”  The  librarian  further 
says : “The  children’s  rooms  although  not  very 
large  are  particularly  attractive  and  satisfac- 
tory. The  shelves  in  the  children’s  reference 
room  are  nearly  all  empty  and  about  $1500 
worth  of  books  are  needed  here.  Children  to 
whom  cards  are  now  issued  must  be  over  12 
years  of  age  and  there  are  2448  w'ho  now  hold 
valid  cards ; during  the  year  they  have  taken 
to  their  homes  53,892  volumes.  This  is  con- 


siderably more  than  a third  of  the  total  cir- 
culation from  the  entire  library. 

“The  chief  points  to  which  I should  like  to 
call  attention  are,  first,  the  large  use  made  of 
this  little  collection  of  books  — the  children’s 
library  contains  about  4357  volumes — second, 
the  good  character  of  the  reading  of  the  chil- 
dren— only  about  64  per  cent,  is  fiction.” 
Nearly  9000  volumes  W'ere  history  and  travel, 
constituting  16  per  cent,  of  the  w'hole,  2484 
volumes  — nearly  5 per  cent.  — were  biogra- 
phy, 1675  volumes  or  3 per  cent,  were  ele- 
mentary science,  nearly  three  thousand  were 
poetry  and  miscellaneous  literature.  He  also 
urges  the  abolition  of  the  age  limit,  which  has 
shut  out  hundreds  of  children  of  foreigners 
eager  to  learn  the  story  of  their  new  home. 
A beginning  has  been  made  in  work  with  the 
schools,  but  extension  of  this  department  and 
the_  establishment  of  branch  libraries  are  most 
insistently  advocated  and  appropriations 
asked.  In  the  cataloging  department  4609 
volumes  have  been  cared  for,  the  total  num- 
ber to  date  being  28,451. 

Philadelphia,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
L.  Added  849  v.,  5956  pm.,  235  maps,  44  pho- 
tographs. Good  progress  was  made  in  bind- 
ing, 1697  V.  having  been  bound  and  204  addi- 
tional sent  to  the  binders.  “This  work  places 
the  library  in  a better  condition  than  it  has 
ever  been  before,  although  there  still  remain 
a large  number  of  unbound  volumes  in  the 
section  of  transactions  and  periodicals.” 

Philadelphia,  Apprentices’  L.  Co.  (86th 
rpt. — year  ending  March  31,  1906.)  Added 
1487;  total  not  stated.  Issued,  home  use 
74.349  (fict.  55,485) ; readers  in  ref.  dept. 
6174.  In  the  children’s  room  the  circulation 
was  19,384  V.  as  compared  with  16,068  in 
1904-05,  and  attendance  27,944  as  compared 
with  24,610. 

_ “The  year  has  been  singularly  lacking  in  in- 
cidents of  sufficient  moment  to  be  noted  in  the 
rcport,_  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
year  since  the  removal  of  the  library  to  its 
present  situation  has  witnessed  greater  im- 
provement in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
w’ork  done.” 

Philadelphia  F.  L.  ( loth  rpt.  — year  end- 
ing April,  1906.)  Statistics  of  growth  are 
given  in  the  following  way;  “The  number  of 
volumes  in  the  system  last  year  was  274,072^ 
and  10,602  pamphlets.  This  number  has  been 
increased  and  the  volumes  belonging  to  the 
library  are  divided  amongst  the  several  de- 
partments and  branches  with  a total  of  277,361 
V.  and  19,797  pamphlets.  Issued,  home  use 
683,009.  Readers’  cards  in  actual  use  125,219. 
Reading  room  visitors  798,326.  Receipts 
$161,189.52;  expenses  $160,3^.24.  Lecture 
courses  have  again  been  an  important  factor 
in  library  activity,  both  those  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  library  and  the  University 
Extension  Society  with  102  lectures  delivered 
to  25,894  persons  and  the  School  Extension 
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series,  numbering  42  with  an  attendance  of 
13,765  children.  The  weekly  story  hour  in 
the  children’s  room  has  shown  direct  results 
in  the  constant  demand  for  books  relating  to 
the  stories  — books  that  were  seldom  in  cir- 
culation a year  ago.”  A graded  plan  dividing 
the  children  into  two  classes  has  been  found 
effective,  and  so  great  has  become  the  pop- 
ularity of  these  story-telling  hours  that  tickets 
of  admission  have  become  necessary. 

The  department  for  the  blind  now  registers 
962  readers,  with  a circulation  of  7145  v.  In 
this  connection  Mr.  Thomson  makes  a mov- 
ing appeal  for  a fund  of  $100,000,  the  income 
from  which  may  be  used  in  providing  books  in 
raised  types  “for  the  80,000  blind  in  perpetual 
darkness.”  The  report  includes  records  of  the 
84  travelling  libraries  used  in  fire,  police,  and 
telegraph  stations  and  various  other  deposi- 
tories; and  also  of  the  several  branches, 
either  completed  or  in  process  of  building, 
provided  for  by  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gift  of  $1,500,- 
000.  But  each  year  the  need  becomes  more  in- 
sistent for  a good  permanent  central  library 
where  growth  may  be  unhampered  by  lhe 
present  crowded  and  unsafe  conditions.  Mr. 
Thomson  calls  attention  to  a plan  for  securing 
quarters  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  In- 
dustrial Art  which,  with  alterations,  may  be 
made  to  serve  present  purposes  and  would  be 
convertible  into  a suitable  building  by  a ju- 
dicious scheme  of  reconstruction. 

Philadelphia  L.  Co.  Interesting  early  rec- 
ords of  the  library  are  given  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine  for  July,  where  Albert  Ed- 
munds describes  “The  first  books  imported  by 
America’s  first  great  library,  1732.”  Many  of 
the  books  listed  in  this  first  importation  were 
discovered  by  Mr.  Edmunds  to  be  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  library,  some  of  them  still 
with  the  original  book  numbers,  and  he  asks ; 
“Is  there  another  library  in  the  United  States 
where  a system  of  numbering  has  persisted 
for  136  years,  and  where  the  handwriting  of 
librarians  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  can 
still  be  traced  upon  the  faded  covers?” 

Pittsheld,  Mass.  Berkshire  Atheneeum  Z-. 
(Rpt.,  year  ending  June  i,  1906;  in  Quarterly 
Bulletin,  July,  1906.)  Added  2675';  total  49,- 
869.  Issued,  home  use  94,186.  New  cards 
issued  1202.  Receipts  $12,741.77;  expenses 
$12,313.44. 

Much  space  is  given  to  the  methods  de- 
vised for  the  protection  of  books  and  means 
of  recovery  for  damage  by  borrowers.  The 
departments  of  fiction  and  juvenile  literatirre 
were  closed  to  the  public  from  April  13  to 
May  21,  in  order  that  a thorough  examination 
of  books  might  be  made  and  a weeding  out 
and  renovation  effected.  Since  then  a system 
of  inspection,  checking  and  registration  of 
condition  of  books  before  delivery  and  upon 
return  has  been  in  operation.  A duplicate 
collection  of  novels  has  met  with  general  ap- 
proval. After  an  enumeration  of  the  work 


devolving  on  each  department,  Mr.  Ballard 
recommends  the  conversion  of  the  art  gallery 
into  a reading  room,  thus  setting  free  more 
space  for  book  rooms. 

Providence  (R.  /.)  P.  L.  (28th  rpt.  — year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  5036;  total 
119,079.  Issued,  home  use  129,707  (fict.  38,- 
450,  juv.  fict.  29,562).  New  registration  6932, 
of  which  only  1346  cards  were  issued  to  chil- 
dren under  14  years  of  age,  as  compared  with 
1850  in  1904;  total  registration  18,151.  Re- 
ceipts $39,832.26;  expenses  $40,496.73. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  slight  decrease  in 
circulation  over  that  of  1904,  the  reason  as- 
signed being  twofold,  viz.,  the  measures  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  large  number  of  “miss- 
ing books,”  and  the  library’s  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  books  in  demand.  These  two  points 
are  discussed  at  length.  Book  thieving  has 
reached  lamentable  proportions,  and  with  the 
utmost  vigilance  the  culprit  has  been  neither 
detected  nor  stopped.  From  Jan.  i,  1904,  to 
Dec.  31,  1903  the  total  number  missing  was 
1796,  and  in  the  last  three  months  of  1905 
40  volumes  have  disappeared  from  the  indus- 
trial library  alone.  Mr.  Foster  also  makes  an 
urgent  plea  for  appropriations  to  enable  the 
library  to  make  larger  book  purchases,  to  ex- 
tend its  work  wbth  the  schools,  to  place 
branch  libraries,  in  short,  to  give  a library 
service  commensurate  with  the  prosperity  and 
needs  of  the  city. 

In  summarizing  the  work  of  the  various 
departments,  reference  is  made  to  the  new 
collection  of  “school  duplicates”  for  the  use 
of  high  school  teachers  and  pupils  and  to  the 
increasing  work  of  the  children’s  room.  The 
systematic  plan  of  relations  with  the  schools 
has  been  well  developed  by  means  of  visits 
paid  to  the  library  by  48  classes,  numbering 
more  than  2000  children,  by  lecture  courses, 
and  by  the  organization  of  the  “Children’s 
Library  Helpers,”  made  up  of  children,  their 
parents  and  friends,  banded  together  to  assist 
the  children’s  library  financially  and  other- 
wise. 

In  the  cataloging  room  4892  volumes  have 
been  classified  and  18,300  cards  written,  and 
many  annotations  added  to  cards  giving  the 
“point  of  view”  of  the  book  in  question  on 
disputed  subjects.  There  have  been  15  ex- 
hibits— photographic,  binding,  and  bulletin  — 
in  the  lecture  room. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Reynolds  L.  (21st  rot. — 
year  ending  May  31,  1906.)  Added  3169;  to- 
tal 58,237,  of  which  33,321  are  in  the  reference 
department;  pamphlets  5857,  of  which  2180 
are  cataloged  and  3677  classed  and  shelved. 
Issued,  home  use  28,496 ; hall  use  22,300.  At- 
tendance 100,909.  New'  cards  issued  1164; 
cards  in  use  2970. 

During  the  year  changes  and  repairs  were 
begun  “to  fit  the  coach  house  for  the  reception 
of  books.  This  will  provide  room  for  25,000 
additional  volumes,  at  an  expense  of  about 
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$2700.  The  building  was  strengthened  and 
both  stories  will  be  utilized.  The  cost  will  be 
greater  than  was  estimated  for  the  partial  re- 
construction originally  contemplated,  but  the 
results  are  such  as  amply  to  justify  the  in- 
crease. The  library  will  have  a convenient 
building  at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  a new 
‘unit’  equally  commodious.” 

St.  Louis  {Mo.)  P.  (F.)  L.  (12th  rpt. — 
year  ending  April  30,  1905.)  Added  19,45s 
(including  the  Model  Library)  ; total  190,395. 
Issued,  home  and  school  use  962,538;  lib.  use 
111,247.  Total  issue  of  books  1,073,785;  pe- 
riodicals 260,321.  New  registration  19,769; 
total  cards  in  force  59,327.  Receipts  $325,- 
534.63;  expenses  $264,676.zt4  (salaries  $36,- 
375-56;  books,  binding  periodicals  $18,375.69; 
‘‘ordinarily  the  amount  spent  for  books  is 
much  larger  than  this,  but  our  purchases  were 
necessarily  curtailed  on  account  of  room”). 

The  contrasted  effects  on  the  circulating 
and  reference  departments  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  are  especially  empha- 
sized. Whereas  for  the  two  years  previous  to 
the  fair  the  use  of  the  reference  rooms  for 
preparatory  inquiry  concerning  statistics  of 
fairs,  architectural  study  and  Louisiana  his- 
tory had  been  very  marked,  when  the  fair 
v.'as  opened  there  was  a discernible  falling  off 
in  visitors  to  this  department.  .\nd  yet  dur- 
ing the  seven  months  of  the  fair’s  life,  when 
reason  and  experience  led  one  to  expect  a 
decrease  in  circulation  also,  “there  was  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  23,000  vols.  drawn  for  home 
reading  and  a gain  of  nearly  40,000  in  the  total 
issue  of  books  and  periodicals.” 

Mr.  Crunden  enumerates  the  work  of  the 
various  departments,  letting  figures  show  the 
immense  amount  of  routine  work  involved  in 
the  ordering,  preparation,  circulation  and  care 
of  the  books  in  a large  city  library.  As  an  in- 
dication of  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
“open  shelf”  plan,  he  points  out  that  a little 
more  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  vol- 
umes drawn  by  adults  were  selected  by  the 
readers  themselves  from  a few  thousand  vol- 
umes on  open  shelves  in  collections  changed 
from  week  to  week. 

Another  item  of  local  interest  deduced 
from  the  tables  of  registration  by  wards  is  that 
the  ward  having  the  largest  library  registra- 
tion is  “three  miles  or  more  west  of  the  li- 
brary and  a mile  beyond  the  former  western 
limit  of  the  city.” 

“There  is  a steady  growth  in  the  juvenile 
department.  The  number  of  volumes  drawn 
by  visitors  to  the  library  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  that  of  the  previous  year;  but 
this  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  increase  in 
circulation  through  the  schools.”  Miss  Krug, 
the  children’s  librarian,  says  further; 

“I  wish  to  state  that  in  our  work  with  the 
schools  there  seems  to  be  a gradual,  normal, 
healthy  growth  from  year  to  year.  Yet,  large 
as  the  issue  from  the  supplementary  collection 
has  been,  there  is  still  much  room  for  devel- 


opment. Every  year  more  schools  come  in  as 
borrowers,  but  the  use  of  books  varies  greatly 
in  different  schools.” 

By  far  the  most  valuable  gifts  in  books  the 
library  has  ever  received  is  the  A.  L.  A.  or 
model  library  collection,  numbering  over  5000 
volumes,  exhibited  at  the  exposition. 

Seattle  (Wash.)  P.  L.  (15th  rpt.,  1905.) 
Added  11,779,  of  which.  11,499  were  pur- 
chased; $14,221.39  were  spent  for  books.  To- 
tal 71,326.  Issued,  home  use  234,503,  of  which 
179. 145  were  issued  from  the  main  library, 
2:, 977  from  the  branches,  and  33,381  from  the 
school  rooms.  New  registration  7231 ; cards 
in  force  14,607 

An  attractive  report,  with  illustrations  of 
the  exterior  and  floor  plans  of  the  new  build- 
ing, and  interiors  of  the  branches  and  present 
temporary  building.  “Progress  upon  the  new 
building  to  a point  of  about  three-fourths  com- 
pletion, the  establishment  of  two  new 
branches,  and  a renewal  of  liberal  book  pur- 
chases are  the  salient  features  of  1905.”  The 
present  temporary  building  was  removed  early 
in  the  year  to  an  inconvenient  site,  and  owing 
to  this,  and  to  the  cramped  and  unsuitable 
quarters  the  use  of  the  library  has  fallen  off 
to  a marked  degree.  The  three  branches 
(Fremont,  Green  Lake,  and  South)  have  a 
record  of  steady  growth ; the  Yesler  reading 
room,  in  the  downtown  business  section,  has 
a daily  average  attendance  of  at  least  500  per- 
sons ; and  the  school  work  has  been  carried 
on  from  a small  portable  building,  lent  by  the 
school  district,  and  attached  to  the  rear  of  the 
main  building,  giving  facilities  for  the  display 
and  accommodation  of  the  entire  collection  of 
school  libraries. 

Notable  purchases  of  the  year  were  a set  of 
Canadian  ])ublic  documents,  and  the  valuable 
mineralogical  and  metallurgical  collection  of 
James  P.  Kimball.  The  Canadian  documents 
are  a nearly  complete  set,  and  “a  real  neces- 
sity from  an  historical  standpoint”  on  account 
of  the  close  interrelation  of  Canada,  Alaska 
and  the  Pacific  northwest.  The  Kimball  col- 
lection is  regarded  as  an  invaluable  addition 
to  local  sources  of  research,  and  as  marking 
the  beginning  of  a most  valuable  department 
of  the  library. 

Publication  of  a monthly  bulletin  of  acces- 
sions was  begun  in  January,  after  a lapse  of 
four  years ; “it  had  seemed  inadvisable  to  print 
it  since  the  burning  of  the  library,  because  the 
accessions  were  at  once  so  numerous  and  so 
largely  duplicates  of  old  stock.  In  that  period 
50,000  V.  have  been  added.”  Finding  lists  in 
natural  science  and  in  useful  arts  have  been 
published,  and  lists  in  other  classes  are  in 
preparation,  so  that  when  completed  the  lists 
will  form  a printed  catalog  of  the  library. 

From  the  school  collection,  .;;88  libraries,  of 
from  20  to  24  volumes  each,  have  been  sent 
out  to  425  different  public  school  rooms.  In 
all  there  are  7500  v.  in  the  circulating  school 
collection,  besides  4000  v.  for  daily  use  in  the 
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school  rooms,  of  which  no  statistics  are  kept. 
Travelling  libraries  are  sent  to  16  fire  houses, 
orphan  asylum,  industrial  home,  missions, 
Sunday  schools,  and  parochial  schools.  The 
high  school  library  has  been  made  a regular 
deposit  station,  and  Mr.  Smith  expresses  the 
conviction  that  every  school  house  should  in 
lime  contain  a circulating  branch  of  the  li- 
brary, controlled  by  the  library  authorities. 

Sedalia  {Mo.)  P.  L.  (iith  rpt. — year  end- 
ing April  30,  1906.)  Added  1005;  total  6968. 
Issued,  home  use  41,494,  a decrease  of  96  from 
last  year  (fict.  25,072,  juv.  12,244).  New 
registration  693 ; total  not  given.  Receipts 
$6070.81  (from  city  $4802.63);  expenses 
$5146.15  (salaries  $1970,  books  and  binding 
$1119.81,  interest,  heating,  insurance,  etc., 
$1146.33,  paid  on  indebtedness  $800). 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  work  in  the  chil- 
dren’s room,  where  there  have  been  regular 
story  hour  meetings,  the  display  of  many  new 
pictures  and  bulletins,  and  special  celebra- 
tions. On  Washington’s  Birthday  a loan  ex- 
hibit of  historic  relics  illustrating  American 
history  and  customs  was  opened.  Sunday  use 
of  the  library  has  taxed  its  capacity.  The  li- 
brarian expresses  the  hope  that  either  through 
the  po.=t-office  or  by  means  of  travelling  libra- 
ries books  can  be  taken  to  country  readers. 
To  the  president  of  the  board,  however,  the 
most  important  event  of  the  year  has  been 
the  payment  of  the  last  dollar  of  indebtedness. 

Swatthmore  {Pa.)  College  L.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  new  library  building  was  laid  on 
June  13  last.  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  librarian 
of  Columbia  University,  made  an  address,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said : “A  community 
which  maintains  a public  library  simply  adds 
to  its  roll  of  citizens  as  many  worthy  names 
as  there  are  worthy  volumes  on  the  shelves. 
A college  places  in  its  faculty  all  the  authors 
found  in  the  alcoves  of  its  library,  most  tire- 
less and  efficient  in  instruction.  The  librarian 
of  either  public  or  institutional  libraries  is 
simply  a most  generous  host,  whose  hospital- 
ity is  all-embracing,  who  invites  townsmen 
and  students  to  meet  the  notables  of  the  liter- 
ary world,  who  carefully  guards  the  list  of  in- 
vited guests,  the  permanent  ones,  to  prevent 
the  presence  of  a single  unworthy  names ; and 
who  sees  that  each  friend  — and  all  patrons 
of  the  library  are  the  librarian’s  friends — 
meets  just  the  guest  he  most  desires  to  know, 
the  one  who  will  be  most  helpful  to  him  in  his 
present  need.  _ Changing  the  figure  — the  li- 
brarian and  his  staff  constitute  in  the  world 
of  letters  that  which  is  the  straight  line  in 
geometry  — the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points,  the  book  and  the  reader.” 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  William  Hyde  Apple- 
ton,  professor  of  Greek  at  Swarthmore,  his 
address  was  read  by  the  newdy-appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  college,  John  Russell  Hayes. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Ct.  (7th  rpt. — 
year  ending  May  31,  1906.)  Added  1770  v., 


1248  pm. ; total  57,574  v.,  32,446  pm.  Attend- 
ance recorded  is  3852  for  the  year. 

Besides  interesting  tables  of  class  attend- 
ance and  the  distribution  of  new  books  with 
average  expense  per  volume  among  the  va- 
rious departments,  a summary  of  gifts  and  re- 
ports of  binding,  etc.,  the  report  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  history  and  progress  of  the  li- 
brary during  Mr.  Carlton’s  seven  years’  libra- 
rianship.  In  conclusion  he  enumerates  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  library  in  order  that 
it  may  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  col- 
lege during  the  next  five  years,  these  being 
a larger  endowment,  a new  building  and  an 
increased  working  force. 

Waco  {Tex.)  P.  L.  (6th  rpt. — ye^ar  end- 
ing April  20,  1906.)  Added  382;  total  5727. 
Issued,  home  use  29,581  (juv.  10,306),  equiv- 
alent to  sending  out  every  book  in  the  library 
nearly  six  times.  Borrowers’  cards  in  force 
2455.  Receipts  $4618.96;  expenses  $4112.59 
(salaries  $1460,  books  $708.61.  building  and 
furniture  $1243.77,  light,  periodicals,  binding, 
etc.,  $700.21). 

This  is  the  report  of  the  first  full  year  in 
the  new  Carnegie  building,  and  fittingly  con- 
tains a brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  li- 
brary since  April  21,  1898,  when  a library  as- 
sociation of  36  members  was  formed  w'ith  a 
property  of  $36  and  36  books.  Carefully  com- 
piled tables  of  statistics  of  books,  circulation, 
classes  of  patrons,  etc.,  are  inserted  and  a 
general  review  of  library  activities.  An  ur- 
gent appeal  is  also  made  by  the  president  of 
the  board  for  larger  book  purchases  and  a 
course  of  free  lectures  promised. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Office  of  Documents. 
T he  appointment  on  Aug.  14  of  W.  L.  Post 
as  Superintendent  of  Documents,  noted  else- 
where, has  been  accompanied  by  the  following 
changes,  incidental  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  office:  chief  clerk.  Arthur  E.  Barker; 
chief  of  the  bookkeeping  and  correspondence 
section,  Alton  P.  Tisdel ; chief  of  the  catalog- 
ing and  indexing  section,  Henry  S.  Parsons ; 
chief  of  the  library  section,  F.  A.  Crandall ; 
chief  of  the  stock  and  shipping  section,  W.  F. 
Mahony. 

FOREIGN 

Birmingham  {Eng.)  F.  Ls.  (44th  rpt. — 
year  ending  March  31,  1906.)  Added  10,304; 
total  304,822.  Issued,  home  use  1,109,175. 
Including  reference  use  the  total  use  of  books 
for  the  year  was  1,485,796.  Registration  not 
given. 

During  the  past  seven  years  there  has  been 
a systematic  filling  up  of  gaps  in  the  collec- 
tion of  English  literature  in  the  reference  li- 
brary caused  by  the  hasty  restocking  after 
the  fire  in  1879.  These  deficiences  have  now 
been  made  good  in  the  complete  works  of 
forty  authors,  and  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  works  of  473  other  authors,  and,  fur- 
thermore, this  has  been  “accomplished  with- 
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out  detriment  to  the  other  classes  of  books.” 
The  work  of  arranging,  mounting,  cataloging, 
and  binding  of  the  Forrest  collection  of 
Shakespeariana,  bound  in  76  large  volumes 
and  containing  nearly  18,000  illustrations  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  has  also  been  completed. 
A new  catalog  containing  registry  of  31,000 
books  has  been  provided  for  the  Central 
Lending  Library.  Four  lectures  on  “The 
city’s  books  and  how  to  read  them”  have  been 
given,  and  in  many  directions  there  has  been 
a general  increase  of  usefulness  in  the  library 
and  its  many  branches. 

Brazil,  National  L.  The  Brazilian  govern- 
ment has  authorized  the  ministry  of  justice 
and  home  affairs  to  expend  $2,600,000  for  the 
erection  of  a building  for  the  national  library. 

Burpee,  L.  J.  Building  up  the  Canadian  ar- 
chives. {In  Nation,  July  19.) 

An  interesting  account  of  the  work  begun 
by  Dr.  Brymner  and  now  being  continued  and 
developed  by  Dr.  Arthur  Doughty,  the  present 
Dominion  archivist,  in  building  up  and  mak- 
ing available  the  Canadian  archives.  The  ar- 
chives building,  for  which  an  appropriation 
was  granted  two  years  ago,  is  now  nearing 
completion.  “It  has  been  made  as  nearly  fire- 
proof as  possible.  The  book-cases,  shelving, 
doors,  and  window-frames  are  of  steel.  It  is 
even  proposed  to  have  tables  and  chairs  of  the 
same  material.  When  the  archives  have  been 
moved  into  their  new  quarters,  they  will  be 
as  safe  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  them.” 
To  the  new  building  will  be  removed  not  only 
the  present  archives  collection,  but  the  his- 
torical material  now  scattered  through  various 
departments  of  the  government,  and  the  en- 
tire mass  of  material  will  then  be  classified 
and  shelved.  After  this  preliminary  organiza- 
tion it  is  planned  to  make  the  archives  avail- 
able to  students  by  a card  index.  “The  new 
archivist  has  also  made  a beginning  with  a 
bibliography  of  Canadian  history,  designed 
on  a scale  far  in  advance  of  anything  now 
available.  This  v.'ill  also  be  on  cards,  but 
when  reasonably  complete  it  will  be  published 
in  one  or  more  large  volumes,  to  be  followed 
at  intervals  by  supplements.”  A guide  to  his- 
torical manuscript  material  throughout  Can- 
ada is  another  enterprise  planned,  on  which 
specialists  are  already  at  work  in  the  various 
provinces.  “The  recent  organization  of  an 
archives  department  at  Toronto,  under  the 
provincial  government,  has  stimulated  the  in- 
terest in  original  documents  in  Ontario,  and 
has  relieved  the  Dominion  archives  of  much 
research  so  far  as  that  province  is  concerned. 
By  a system  of  co-operation  the  provincial  and 
Dominion  archivists  will  each  get  the  benefit 
of  the  other’s  labors.” 

Christiania,  Nonvay.  Deichmanske  Biblio- 
ihek.  (Rpt.,  1905.)  A special  interest  at- 
taches to  this  report  for  those  who  at  St. 


Louis  came  to  know  Herr  Nyhuus,  and  the 
enthusiasm  he  gives  to  his  work.  The  record 
for  1905  shows  82,605  volumes  in  the  library 
and  a circulation  of  484,589.  This,  as  Herr 
Nyhuus  points  out,  is  2.18  books  per  inhabi- 
tant for  Christiania.  Of  this  circulation  157,- 
048  went  to  children  — those  under  18  — and 
there  is  a strong  plea  for  a children’s  room, 
that  this  work  may  be  done  more  effectively. 
61,642  of  the  circulation  was  from  the  seven 
delivery  stations.  During  the  year  the  Kris- 
tiania  Folkebibliotheker  society  gave  their 
books  to  the  Deichmanske  Library,  and  it  was 
planned  to  start  a branch  with  these,  but  so 
far  this  has  not  proved  feasible.  5915  v.  were 
sent  to  the  binder,  the  average  cost  being  1.02 
crowns,  or  about  28  cents.  The  library  lost 
108  V. 

The  card  catalog  now  includes  all  books 
not  in  the  printed  catalog,  and  is  to  be  com- 
pleted as  rapidly  as  possible.  A library  pub- 
lication of  1905  of  interest  to  American  libra- 
rians is  a list  of  the  belles-lettres  in  English, 
French  and  German,  published  at  half  a 
crown  (14  cents).  The  directorate  of  six  had 
two  new  members  chosen  during  the  year,  one 
of  whom  is  a woman.  The  political  crisis  in 
Norway  did  not,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
lessen  the  use  of  the  library,  but  the  percent- 
age of  historical  literature  read  increased  de- 
cidedly. 

Croydon  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  (17th  rpt.  — year 
ending  March  17,  1906.)  Added  3785;  total 
55,263.  Issued,  central  library,  home  use 
210,289;  ref.  use  50,237;  branch  libs.  191,551 
(fict.  percentage  of  the  total  issue,  including 
reference,  is  57.6).  Readers  in  ref.  lib.  21,- 
560,  the  largest  yet  recorded.  Issues  from 
school  libs.  70,265,  an  average  of  18  issues  of 
each  volume. 

The  establishment  of  30  school  libraries 
during  1904  have  been  most  successful,  while 
as  their  natural  extension,  this  year  there  have 
been  several  series  of  “library  calks”  to  chil- 
dren, both  in  the  Central  library  and  in  the 
Ecclesbourne  Road  school,  with  a total  at- 
tendance of  5013  children.  Three  series  of 
talks  to  adults  during  the  w'inter  have  also 
been  given  with  the  new  feature  of  issuing 
the  books  exhibited  on  such  occasions  to  any 
members  of  the  audience,  whether  or  not  hold- 
ing a library  ticket.  These  issues  are  called 
“privilege”  issues,  and  serving  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  libraries,  have  shown 
good  results.  The  experiment  has  even  been 
extended  to  societies.  A number  of  book  ex- 
hibitions relating  to  various  topics  took  place 
in  the  lecture  room. 

In  the  clerical  department  the  central  card 
si.bject-catalog  has  now  been  brought  up  to 
date,  and  the  branch  card  subject-catalogs,  in 
reality  union  catalogs,  are  nearing  completion. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  magazine 
index,  bulletined  during  the  month,  and  then 
placed  in  the  subject-catalog,  as  well  as  of  the 
children’s  reading  lists  issued  in  connection. 
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wilh  the  “library  talks”  and  published  in  the 
Reader’s  Index,  a magazine  published  every 
two  months  by  the  libraries  committee. 

The  report  also  contains  a description  of  the 
proposed  children’s  room,  now  become  a 
necessity,  and  the  librarian’s  comments  on  the 
excellent  results  of  the  monthly  staff  meetings. 

Appended  are  statistical  tables,  lists  of  sub- 
jects of  “library  talks,”  the  titles  of  “privi- 
lege” issues  of  books,  and  24  queries  ad- 
dressed to  the  library;  also  a report  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Library  Association 
held  in  Cambridge  in  August,  1005. 

Glasgow  P.  Ls.  One  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  district  libraries  of  Glasgow,  that- at  Park- 
head,  was  formally  opened  on  the  evening  of 
Aug.  4.  The  building  is  of  red  stone  and  cost 
£6000,  with  an  additional  £ioco  for  furnishing. 
The  general  reading  loom  has  seats  for  70 
readers  and  newspaper  stand  accommodations 
for  an  equal  number.  There  is  also  a ladies’ 
reading  room,  for  36  readers,  with  reference 
books  and  periodicals.  A reading  room  for 
boys  and  girls  is  also  provided. 

Venice,  Biblioteca  Marciano.  Biblioteca 
Marciana  nella  sua  nuova  sede:  27 
Aprile,  1905.  Venezia,  Bibl.  Naz.  Marciana, 
igo6.  117  p. 

Contains  the  inaugural  addresses  delivered 
on  the  opening  of  the  new  building  of  the 
Marcian  Library,  historical  articles  regarding 
the  library,  and  a bibliography. 


Xtbrarlans 


Barnard,  Miss  Sarah  F.,  for  50  years  libra- 
rian of  the  Nantucket  (Mass.)  Athenaeum, 
died  at  her  home  in  Nantucket  on  Aug.  27. 
Miss  Barnard  had  resigned  the  position  of 
librarian,  on  account  of  ill  health,  on  July  17, 
and  had  been  unanim_ously  elected  librarian 
emeritus.  Miss  Barnard  was  a native  of  Nan- 
tucket, and  in  the  autumn  of  1856,  when  21 
years  old,  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Athenaum,  succeeding  Maria  Mitchell,  who 
had  resigned  to  become  professor  of  astron- 
omy at  Vassar  College.  She  held  the  position 
continuously  until  advancing  years  and  ill 
health  compelled  her  retirement  only  a few 
weeks  before  her  death. 

Barnes,  Walter  L.,  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1901-2,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  librarian  of  the  Y.  M.  C,  A.  at  Albany, 
N.  _Y.,  to  become  assistant  librarian  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Col. 

Brown,  Miss  Edna  A.,  New  York  State  Li- 
brary School,  class  of  1898,  assistant  at  the 
Rosenberg  Library,  Galveston,  Tex.,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Memorial  Hall  Li- 
brary, Andover,  AJass. 


Brown,  Walter  L.,  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library,  was  on  July 
14  elected  librarian  of  that  library,  succeeding 
the  late  Henry  L.  Elmendorf.  Mr.  Brown 
was  born  in  Buffalo,  and  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city  and  at  Albany  Academy. 
In  1878  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  in  which  he  re- 
mained for  five  years.  Erom  1883  to  1897  he 
was  connected  with  the  bookselling  firm  of 
Peter  Paul  & Co.,  and  in  the  latter  year  he 
was  appointed  assistant  librarian  of  the  Buf- 
falo Public  Library,  then  just  established  as  a 
free  public  institution,  a position  he  has  held 
until  the  present  time.  His  appointment  to 
the  headship  of  the  library  he  has  so  faithfully 
served  has  been  received  with  general  satis- 
faction, for  he  possesses  unusual  equipment 
for  the  post  in  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
city,  of  the  library,  and  of  the  book  world. 
In  his  previous  years  of  work,  especially  dur- 
ing Mr.  Elmendorf’s  continued  ill  health,  he 
has  proved  his  fitness  for  administration,  and 
has  won  the  confidence  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  the  loyalty  of  the  staff.  Air.  Brown 
has  been  a member  of  the  American  Library 
Association  since  1887. 

Cochrane,  Miss  Sarah  A.,  for  20  years 
chief  of  the  catalog  department  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Public  Library,  resigned  Aug.  i to 
tjke  a well-earned  rest.  When  Miss  Cochrane 
took  hold  of  the  work  the  library  had  some 
75.000  books,  entirely  unclassified  and  with- 
out a catalog  of  any  description.  The  Deci- 
mal classification  system  was  adopted.  With- 
out any  previous  training  or  experience  in  this 
line  of  work  and  with  a staff  of  wholly  un- 
trained helpers,  Aliss  Cochrane,  within  three 
years,  classified  the  entire  library,  made  a 
gC’Od  start  on  a card  catalog,  and  prepared  and 
put  through  the  press  the  “(jeneral  catalog,”  a 
volume  of  some  1200  large  octavo  printed 
pages,  which  with  its  three  supplements,  in  the 
same  form,  is  considered  by  many  librarians 
a model  of  its  kind.  This  is  an  illustration 
of  her  ener^,  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
work  in  all  its  details,  and  ability  to  accom- 
plish results. 

CRAiCf,  Aliss  Clara  L.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1905.  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  reference  libra- 
rian at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Elmendorf,  Mrs.  Theresa  West,  was  on 
July  14  elected  assistant  librarian  of  the  Buf- 
falo (N.  Y.)  Public  Library,  succeeding  Wal- 
ter L.  Brown.  Airs.  Elmendorf  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  work  of  the  Buffalo 
library  during  the  nine  years  of  her  late  hus- 
band’s service  as  its  librarian,  and  it  is  a satis- 
faction to  her  many  friends  that  her  high  abil- 
ities are  still  to  be  devoted  to  the  field  in 
which  they  have  been  so  fully  proved. 

G.'^rdner,  Miss  Jane  E.,  librarian  of  the 
People’s  Library,  Newport,  R.  L,  has  accepted 
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a position  on  the  staff  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Public  Library,  her  appointment  to  take  effect 
Oct.  I. 

Gerould,  James  T.,  librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  has  been  appointed  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Hirshberg,  Herbert  S.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1905,  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  assistant  in  the  Music 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  be- 
come assistant  in  the  circulating  department 
of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jennings,  Judson  T.,  New  York  State  Li- 
brary School,  class  of  1897,  librarian  of  the 
Carnegie  Library,  Duquesne,  Pa.,  was  on 
Aug.  29  appointed  director’s  assistant  in  the 
New  York  State  Library,  his  appointment 
taking  effect  Oct.  i. 

McKee,  Miss  Alice  D.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1905,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  cataloger  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  to  become  librarian  of  the 
Beatrice  (Neb.)  Free  Public  Library. 

MacMullen,  Miss  Grace  Lord,  a member 
of  the  library  staff  of  Columbia  University, 
died  at  her  home  in  New  York  City  Aug.  8, 
in  her  33d  year,  of  an  illness  that  kept  her 
from  the  library  less  than  one  week.  Miss 
MacMulkn  was  born  in  New  York  City  Oct. 
26,  1873.  She  received  her  education  in  pri- 
vate schools  of  the  city,  and  in  1893  she  passed 
successfully  the  Harvard  examinations  in  his- 
tory, algebra,  geometry,  physics  and  Greek, 
and  two  courses  each  in  French,  German, 
Latin  and  English.  From  1890  to  1893  she 
taught  classes  in  the  school  of  her  father,  the 
late  John  MacMullen.  During  the  next  four 
years  she  was  engaged  in  private  tutoring  and 
rendered  occasional  service  in  the  Washington 
Heights  Library,  of  w'hich  her  father  was 
trustee-librarian.  In  January,  1897,  she  was 
appointed  third  assistant  in  that  library.  From 
October,  1898,  till  May,  1899,  she  was  a library 
apprentice  in  Columbia  University.  On  May 
r,  1899,  she  went  to  the  New  York  Society 
Library  for  special  cataloging  work,  where  she 
remained  until  April,  1900.  She  returned  to 
Columbia  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and 
here  she  remained  until  her  death.  Miss 
MacMullen  was  exceptionally  competent  in 
every  department  of  library  work  assigned  to 
her,  and  she  was  so  lovable  in  character  and 
disposition  that  she  won  the  affection  and  re- 
spect of  her  associates.  She  was  a member 
of  the  New  York  Library  Club  and  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  had  at- 
tended the  Narragansett  Pier  Conference. 

Murch,  Miss  Philura  E.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1905-6,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Li- 
brary Association. 


Perry,  Everett  Robbins,  B.L.S.,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1903,  has  been 
appointed  general  assistant  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

Post,  William  L.,  for  several  months  past 
Acting  Superintendent  of  Documents,  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  Documents  on 
Aug.  14,  succeeding  L.  C.  Ferrell,  resigned. 
Mr.  Post’s  promotion  is  not  unexpected,  and 
it  has  been  fully  earned  by  his  long  and  effi- 
cient service  in  the  Office  of  Documents.  He 
has  been  connected  with  that  office  since  its 
establishment  in  1892,  when  he  was  assigned 
to  it  as  file  clerk.  Later  he  was  transferred 
to  the  library,  where  he  was  engaged  in  clas- 
sification and  bibliographic  work,  and  became 
identified  with  some  of  the  best  indexing  and 
cataloging  work  done  by  the  office.  The  ad- 
mirable index  to  the  publications  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  1862-1892,  published  in 
1904,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Post,  and  the  in- 
genious classification  and  arrangement  there 
aaepted  were  devised  by  him. 

Raines,  Judge  C.  W.,  state  librarian  of 
Texas,  died  at  his  home  in  Austin  on  .Aug.  2. 
Judge  Raines  was  bom  on  Sept.  18,  1839,  in 
Upson  county,  Georgia,  but  had  lived  in  Texas 
for  many  years.  He  studied  at  Princeton 
University,  but  left  when  a junior  in  1858. 
He  joined  the  Confederacy  at  the  opening  of 
the  Civil  War  and  remained  in  service  until 
its  close.  He  was  county  judge  and  ex-oMcio 
county  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  Van  Zandt  and  for  Wood  counties,  Texas, 
from  1876-1878  and  from  1886-1890.  On  May 
5,  1891,  he  was  appointed  the  first  state  libra- 
rian of  Texas,  which  position  he  held  until 
January,  1895,  when  he  was  displaced  by  a 
change  in  administration.  On  July  7,  1899, 
he  was  reappointed  and  held  the  position  until 
his  death.  As  state  librarian  Judge  Raines 
did  a great  deal  to  build  up  a collection  of 
material  relating  to  Texas  history,  in  which 
he  was  deeply  interested.  The  old  state  li- 
brary, begun  in  1836,  and  destroyed  in  the 
burning  of  the  capital  in  1881,  had  consisted 
of  an  incomplete  and  miscellaneous  assem- 
blage of  law  books  and  government  docu- 
ments, and  at  the  time  of  Judge  Raines’  ap- 
pointment the  annual  appropriation  for  books 
had  dwindled  to  $300  and  there  were  no  facil- 
ities for  safe  keeping,  access,  or  use.  As  a 
result  of  Judge  Raines’  efforts  the  appropria- 
tion for  books  was  promptly  raised  to  $1000 
a year  and  an  extra  appropriation  of  $500  a 
year  was  granted  to  defray  the  expense  of  col- 
lecting historical  material  relating  to  Texas. 
During  the  first  two  years  of  his  work  a re- 
markably full  collection  of  Texas  newspaper 
files  was  obtained,  and  the  foundations  of  a 
good  state  collection  were  laid,  w'hich  it  was 
his  constant  pride  and  effort  to  develop. 
Judge  Raines  also  compiled  and  published,  as 
a personal  undertaking,  a “Bibliography  of 
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Texas,”  a pioneer  work  in  its  field,  which  al- 
though in  some  respects  crude,  was  an  im- 
portant and  valuable  contribution  to  state  bib- 
liography; he  had  completed  only  a few  weeks 
before  his  death  an  elaborate  “Analytical  in- 
dex to  the  laws  of  Texas,  1832-1905.”  Of  his 
work  as  state  librarian  is  is  said : “His  work 
in  the  library  was  a labor  of  love,  and  freely 
did  he  devote  his  whole  time  to  it.  For  many 
years  he  was  without  an  assistant;  and  con- 
fining as  his  duties  were  during  those  years, 
he  could  be  found  in  the  library  before  break- 
fast, and  often  he  worked  there  until  10 
o’clock  at  night.  His  great  love  of  reading 
and  his  deep  interest  in  Texas  history  gave 
him  command  of  a vast  fund  of  information, 
and  made  him  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in 
the  state.  His  information  was  at  the  sert^ice 
of  every  inquirer.  As  a result  all  inquiries 
were  referred  to  him  for  facts  pertaining  to 
the  history  of  the  state.  During  his  term  of 
office  the  library  developed  into  a valuable 
bureau  of  information ; answering  inquiries 
was  a regular  part  of  his  work.” 

Tolman,  Frank  Leland,  head  of  the  refer- 
ence department  of  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  was  on  Aug.  8 appointed  ref- 
erence librarian  of  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary, his  appointment  taking  effect  Oct.  i. 
Mr.  Tolman  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  in  1899,  was  a graduate  stu- 
dent for  the  two  years  following,  and  since 
then  has  been  connected  with  the  university 
library. 


Cataloain^  an&  Classification 


Chicago  (III.)  P.  L.  Accessions,  from  May  i 
to  July  I,  1906.  (Bulletin  no.  76.)  1906. 

16  p.  O. 

— Books  in  foreign  languages,  added  during 
the  years  1905-1906.  (Bulletin  no.  75.) 
1906.  16  p.  O. 

Mainly  German,  but  includes  also  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Danish-Norwegian,  Swedish, 
Dutch. 

— Books  in  the  Bohemian  language,  added 
1804-1906.  (Bulletin  no.  70.)  1906.  8 p.  O. 

Chronological  record  of  travels.  Albert 
J.  Edmunds,  in  an  article  on  “Travelling 
Friends  in  America,”  in  the  Friend  for  June 
30,  1906,  says : “In  the  card  catalog  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  w'e  have 
an  article  entitled: 

‘north  AMERICA:  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL’ 

“A  small  blank  is  left  at  the  end  of  the  line 
for  a date.  The  date  given  is  the  first  year 
when  the  traveller  was  in  America  (including 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies).  We  thus  have 
a chronological  view  of  American  travels  from 
1492  down  to  date.  This  enables  students  of 


any  given  period  to  go  to  contemporary  ac- 
counts of  the  country.” 

Clark  University  L.  List  of  books  and  pic- 
tures in  the  Clark  memorial  collection ; ed. 

by  Louis  N.  Wilson,  librarian.  (Clark 

Univ.  L.  publications,  v.  2,  no.  i,  July, 

1906.)  Worcester,  Mass.,  Clark  Univ. 

Press,  1906.  4-(-74-|-6  p.  O. 

A careful  annotated  record,  arranged  in 
chronological  main  divisions,  running  from 
Manuscript  books,  Early  printed  books, 
through  the  i6th  to  the  19th  centuries,  to 
Modern  books,  which  latter  division  contains 
786  numbered  entries ; and  is  followed  by  a 
subject  index. 

Copyright  entries.  With  the  first  week  in 
July  the  Copyright  Office  began  the  publica- 
tion of  a new  series  of  the  Catalogue  of  Copy- 
right Entries,  making  marked  and  important 
changes  from  the  previous  system.  The  week- 
ly catalog  is  now  issued  in  four  parts,  the 
classification  following  in  general  that  adopted 
for  the  proposed  copyright  law,  although  com- 
bining some  of  these  classes  fer  practical  pur- 
poses. Thus  part  i includes  Class  A,  Books, 
including  Group  i.  Books  proper,  and  Group 
2,  Pamphlets,  leaflets,  contributions  to  peri- 
odicals, etc. ; Class  D,  Dramatic  compositions, 
and  Class  E,  Maps  and  charts.  Part  2 in- 
cludes Class  B,  Periodicals,  that  is,  the  names 
of  periodicals  as  distinguished  from  contri- 
butions tc  periodicals  included  in  Group  2 
of  Class  A.  Part  3 includes  Class  C,  Musical 
compositions.  Part  4 includes  Class  F,  En- 
gravings, cuts  and  prints.  Class  G,  Chromos 
and  lithographs.  Class  H,  Photographs,  Class 
I.  Fine  arts.  The  system  of  arrangement 
varies  in  the  several  parts,  but  each  part,  ex- 
cept part  3,  is  indexed  by  authors  or  copy- 
right proprietors.  Part  i is,  of  course,  of  es- 
pecial interest  to  libraries.  It  gives  in  the  first 
place  a reprint  of  the  full  entrj  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  cards  from  the  type  used  for  card 
purposes  — a decided  advance  in  copyright 
cataloging.  In  the  case  of  Group  i.  Books 
proper,  figures  indicate  the  number  of  cards 
required  for  complete  card  catalog  entry,  the 
serial  number  of  the  copyright  entry,  the  date, 
and  the  card  order  number.  The  index  gives, 
under  the  name  of  the  author,  a short  title 
and  the  card  order  number,  trom  which  easy 
reference  may  be  had  to  the  full  entry.  It  is 
proposed  to  cumulate  this  index,  but  to  wdiat 
extent  has  not  been  determined  upon. 

The  Croydon  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  Readers'  Index 
for  July-August  is  a special  number  devoted 
to  a “Union  subject-index  of  the  libraries.” 
It  is  a close  nonpareil  alphabetic  index,  two 
columns  to  the  page,  referring  only  to  class 
or  subject  number,  but  not  to  individual 
books.  .\s  books  are  arranged  on  the  shelves 
in  sirnple  numerical  order  and  as  open  access 
prevails,  the  reference  from  subject  number 
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to  bocks  is  a simple  matter.  The  subject 
number  also  refers  directly  to  the  cards  in  the 
subject  catalog,  which  are  arranged  in  exactly 
the  same  order  as  the  books. 

Great  Britain.  Patent  Office  L.  Class  list 
and  index  of  the  periodical  publications  in 
the  library.  2d  ed.  London,  1906.  291+ 
8 p.  S. 

Hampstead  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  Descriptive  cata- 
logue of  the  books  in  the  lending  depart- 
ment, 1906.  224-509  p.  8°. 

Reviewed  by  E.  A.  Savage  in  Library 
World,  June,  p.  321,  as  “undoubtedly  the  best 
general  catalog  published  in  England  for  sev- 
eral years  past.”  Sold  at  is.  to  ratepayers  and 
borrowers ; to  others  at  half  a crown. 

International  catalogue  of  scientific  lit- 
erature (In  Science,  Aug.  17,  p.  218-220.) 
A belated  report  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
internaticnal  convention  of  the  “International 
catalogue  of  scientific  literature,”  held  in  Lon- 
don, July  25-26,  1905. 

Katalog  over  ROGER  skikket  for  folkebogsam- 
linger;  udgivet  af  Kirkedepartmentet. 
Kristiania,  Ameseus  Bog-  & Accidenstryk- 
keri,  D.  1906.  84-104-I-27  p.  Q'. 

A D.  C.  classed  list,  with  prefatory  outline 
of  the  Decimal  classification  and  author  index 
appended;  recommended  for  popular  libraries 
by  the  state  department  of  education. 

Newark  (N.  /.)  E.  P.  L.  A thousand  of  the 
best  novels.  Rev.  ed.  Newark,  N.  J.,  1906. 
40  p.  D.  5 c. 

In  this  revision  190  titles  have  been  dropped 
and  others  have  been  chosen  to  replace  them. 
The  type  of  this  list  has  been  held,  and  other 
libraries,  so  desiring,  may  order  copies  with 
their  own  imprint  on  the  cover,  but  without 
other  changes,  at  $33.50  per  thousand. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  P.  L.  Class  list  no.  2; 
Philosophy  and  religion,  1906.  St.  Paul, 
July,  1906.  44-206  p.  O. 

A short-title,  two-column  D.  C.  class  list, 
followed  by  an  alphabetical  author  list. 

Warrington  (Eng.)  Museum.  Catalogue  of 
music.  Warrington,  1906.  16  p.  O. 

A classed  list,  followed  by  index  of  com- 
posers. 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Institi;te  F.  L.  Bulle- 
tin for  July  has  a “List  of  books  on  Spain  and 
Alfcnso  XIII.” 

CHANGED  TITLES 

“The  cruise  of  the  yacht  Dido,”  by  C.  G.  D. 
Roberts  (Cosy  comer  series),  published  by 
Page,  May,  1906,  is  the  same  book  as  “Reube 
Dare’s  shad  boat,”  published  by  Hunt  & 
Eaton,  1895.  A.  Van  Valkenburgh. 


:©ibUograpby 


Asters.  Burgess,  E:  Sandford.  Species  and 
variations  of  Biotian  asters;  with  xliscus- 
sion  of  variability  in  aster.  N.  Y.,  Botan- 
ical Club,  1906.  15-J-419  p.  il.  8°.  (Me- 

moirs of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club.) 

Brief  bibliography  of  American  asters. 
(i  P-) 

BeneI'Ictines.  Bibliographie  des  Benedictins 
de  la  Congregation  de  France;  par  des 
peres  de  la  meme  congregation.  Nouv.  ed., 
entierement  refondue,  accompagnee  des 
portraits.  Paris,  H.  Champion,  1906.  3 p. 
1.,  179  [i]  p.  front.,  pors.  25/zcm. 

Best  books.  New  York  State  Library.  Bul- 
letin 104,  Bibliography  40 : A selection  from 
the  best  books  of  1905,  with  notes.  Albany, 
1906.  p.  549-590.  O.  10  c. 

Business.  Carnegie  Free  Library,  Duquesne, 
Pa.  Books  on  business  and  trades : Special 
list  no.  2,  June,  1906.  20  p.  D. 

Cremona.  Perotti,  L.  Saggio  di  bibliografia 
cremonese.  Cremona,  tip.  Patronato  pei 
figli  del  popolo,  1906.  133  p.  8°,  3 1. 

Danish  bibliographies.  The  state  library 
at  Aarhus,  Denmark,  has  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  a series  of  short  lists  for  the  use  of  its 
readers,  and  these  embrace  the  whole  king- 
dom, as  the  library  sends  its  books  to  any  one 
in  Denmark.  The  first  number  is  entitled 
“Bygningskunst”  (Aarhus,  Th.  IQoster’s 
Boghandel,  1906,  24  p.  12°.)  It  treats  of  the 
art  of  building  and  its  history  topographically 
by  countries.  References  to  Danish  trade 
journals  are  included,  also  works  in  other 
languages  than  Danish,  particularly  a section 
relating  to  Schleswig-Holstein  before  1864. 

Earthquakes.  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 
Earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  Public  Library,  1906.  14  p.  S. 

Classed  list  of  books  and  articles  in  period- 
icals. 

Entomology.  Folsom,  Justus  Watson.  En- 
tomology, with  special  reference  to  its  bio- 
logical and  economic  aspects.  Philadelphia, 
P.  Blakiston’s  Son  & Co.,  1906.  74-485  P- 
il.  pis.  O. 

Classified  bibliography  (58  p.). 

Gardening.  Select  bibliographies : i.  Gar- 

dening. (In  Library  World,  July,  p.  29-40.) 
Gipsies.  List  of  works  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library  relating  to  gipsies.  (In 
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New  York  Public  Library  Bulletin,  July, 

p.  358-367-) 

Japan.  List  of  works  in  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  relating  to  Japan : part  i.  {In 
New  York  Public  Library  Bulletin,  August, 

p.  383-423-) 

Law.  Bibliographic  generale  et  raisonnee  du 
droit  beige.  Tome  ii  (1899-1903)  ; par 
fimile  van  Arenbergh.  Suite  au  tome  pre- 
mier (1814-1889)  : Notices  nos.  i a 9517  par 
Ed.  Picard  et  Ferd.  Larcier.  Bruxelles, 
Institut  International  de  Bibliographic,  1906. 
2554cm.  (Institut  International  de  Biblio- 
graphic, Bibliographia  universalis,  contri- 
bution no.  49.) 

The  main  work,  covering  period  1814-89, 
was  issued  in  five  parts,  1882-go. 

Manuscripts.  Buenos  Aires,  Biblioteca  Na- 
cional.  Catalogo  por  orden  cronologico  de 
los  manuscritos  relatives  a America  exist- 
entes  en  la  Biblioteca  Nacional  de  Buenos 
Aires.  Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta  de  la  Bib- 
lioteca Nacional,  1905.  4 p.  1.,  386  p.  27cm. 

Missions.  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for 
Foreign  Missions.  Students  and  the  mod- 
ern missionary  crusade:  addresses  delivered 
before  the  Fifth  International  Convention. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  February  28-March  4, 
1906.  N.  Y.,  Student  Volunteer  Movement 
for  Foreign  Missions,  1906.  713  p.  8°. 
Bibliography  of  recent  missionary  literature 
(19  P-)- 

Missisquoi.  McAleer,  G;  A study  in  the 
etymology  of  the  Indian  place  name  Mis- 
sisquoi.  Worcester,  Mass.,  ico6.  i02-f2  p. 
por.  maps,  8°,  pap.,  50  c. 

Bibliography  (2  p.). 

Municipal  affairs.  Library  of  Congress. 
Select  list  of  books  on  municipal  affairs, 
with  special  reference  to  municipal  owner- 
ship; with  appendix,  select  list  of  state  doc- 
uments ; comp,  under  the  direction  oj  A,  P. 
C.  Griffin.  Washington,  Gov.  Print.  Office, 
1906.  34  p.  O. 

Municipal  ownership.  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary. Books  on  municipal  ownership. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Public  Library,  1906.  28  p. 

S. 

Brief  annotations  indicate  trend  of  argu- 
ment or  writer’s  point  of  view. 

New  York  City.  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 
List  of  books  on  Greater  New  York. 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Public  Library,  1906.  34  p. 

S. 

A good  classed  list;  “New  York  in  fiction” 
covers  nine  pages. 

Philippines.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of 
works  relating  to  the  American  occupation 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  1898-1903;  by  A. 
P.  C.  Griffin;  reprinted  from  the  “List  of 
books  (with  references  to  periodicals)  on 
the  Philippine  Islands,  1903,”  with  some  ad- 
ditions to  1905.  Washington,  Gov.  Print. 
Office,  1905  [1906].  100  p.  O. 

Red  Cross.  Criado  y Dominguez,  Juan  Pedro. 
Bibliografia  de  la  Cruz  roja  espanola. 
Nueva  ed.,  completamente  refundida  y adi- 
cionada.  Madrid,  E.  Catala,  1905.  304  p., 
2 1.  28cm. 

Rembrandt.  Roeper,  Adalbert.  Erganzung 
zum  verzeichniss  der  durch  photographic  u. 
kunstdruck  reproduzierten  arbeiten  Rem- 
brandts. (/;i  Boersenblatt  f.  d.  deutschen 
Buchhandel,  July  3,  1906,  p.  6515-6519.) 

Roads.  Webb,  Sidney  and  Beatrice.  Bib- 
liography of  road-making  and  maintenance 
in  Great  Britain.  London,  Roads  Improve- 
ment Assoc.,  I Albemarle  st.,  W.,  1906. 

A chronological  list  of  authorities  used  by 
the  authors  in  preparing  their  “History  of 
English  local  government,”  now  under  way. 

Schools.  Suzzallo,  Henry.  The  rise  of  local 
supervision  in  Massachusetts  (the  school 
committee,  1635-1827).  N.  Y.,  Teachers’ 
College,  Columbia  University,  1906.  7-)- 

154  p.  24k2cm.  (Teachers’  College,  Coni,  to 
education,  v.  i,  no.  3.) 

Bibliography  of  works  consulted,  p.  150-154. 

Siberch,  John.  Bowes,  R.,  and  Gray,  G.  J. 
John  Siberch : bibliographical  notes,  1886- 
1905;  with  facsimiles  of  title-page,  colo- 
phons, ornaments,  initial  letters,  woodcuts, 
etc. , used  by  John  Siberch.  Cambridge 
[Macmillan  & Bowes],  1906.  49  p.  D. 

[150  cop.]. 

Contains  bibliographical  list  of  the  books 
printed  by  Siberch,  the  first  Cambridge 
printer. 

Spiders.  Porter,  James  P.  The  habits,  in- 
stincts, and  mental  powers  of  spiders,  gen- 
era argiope,  and  eperia.  {In  American 
Journal  of  Psychology,  July,  1906,  17:306- 
357-) 

This  article  is  followed  by  a bibliography 
of  77  titles. 
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Swedish  literature.  Arskatalog  for  svens- 
ka  bokhandeln.  Utg.  af  Svenska  Bokfor- 
laggare  Foreningen  genom  V.  Godel.  Arg. 
34  (1905).  Stockholm,  Foreningen,  1906. 
119  p.  1 kr. 

Wales.  [Cardiff  (Wales)  Public  Library]. 
Bibliography  of  Wales : a record  of  books 
in  Welsh  or  relating  to  Wales,  no.  22. 
May,  1906.  8 p.  O. 

“Contains,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  all 
publications  issued  during  the  preceding  half 
year.” 

Water  supply.  Fuertes,  J.  H.  Waste  of 
water  in  New  York  and  its  reduction  by 
meters  and  inspection:  report  to  the  com- 
mittee of  water  supply  of  the  Merchants’ 
Association  of  New  York.  New  York,  June, 
1906.  272  p.  8°. 

Appendix  E contains  a full  bibliography. 
"Whale.  Allen,  Grover  M.  Sowerby’s  whale 
on  the  American  coast.  (In  American  Nat- 
uralist, May,  1906,  40:  357'370-) 

Followed  by  a three-page  bibliography. 
Whiskey  insurrection.  List  of  references 
on  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  in  1794-  (J*^  Pittsburgh  Car- 

negie L.  Monthly  Bulletin,  July,  p.  344-352.) 
Young,  Edward.  Kind,  J.  L.  Edward  Young 
in  Germany:  historical  surveys,  influence 
upon  German  literature,  bibliography;  sub- 
mitted ...  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  Columbia  University.  New 
York  [Macmillan  Co.],  1906.  14-I-186  p.  O. 
Chapter  5 : Bibliography  of  German  transla- 
tions, editions,  reviews,  and  notices. 

INDEXES 

Craver,  Harrison  W.,  comp.  Index  to  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Engineers’  Society  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  v.  1-20,  1880-1904.  Car- 
negie Library  of  Pittsburgh,  1906.  144  p.  O. 
An  author  and  subject  index  in  one  alpha- 
bet, very  full,  giving  a line  to  each  entry,  with 
descriptive  annotations. 

New  York  State  L.  Bulletin  100,  Legisla- 
tion 26:  Index  of  New  York  governors’ 
messages,  1777-1901 ; submitted  for  gradua- 
tion by  Malcolm  Glenn  Wyer  and  Charlotte 
Eliz.  Groves,  New  York  State  Library 
School,  class  of  1903.  Albany,  1906.  n.  p. 
O.  25  c. 

Classified  according  to  the  arrangement  used 
in  the  “Index  of  legislation”  and  “Digest  of 
governors’  messages,”  issued  annually  by  the 
state  library;  a subject  index  is  appended. 


IRotcf  anJ)  (Slucrics 


Library  of  Congress  reports  for  distribu- 
tion. — The  Library  of  Congress  has  for  dis- 
tribution a few  copies  of  its  reports  from  1897 
to  1904.  Libraries  on  its  mailing  list  which 
need  any  of  these  volumes  to  complete  their 
sets  should  send  requests  to  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Newark  binding  exhibit.  — The  exhibition 
of  binding  prepared  by  the  Newark  Free  Pub- 
lic Library  was  shown  at  the  summer  school, 
Madison,  Wis.,  during  August,  returning  to 
Newark  about  Sept.  i.  Several  libraries  have 
asked  to  have  it,  and  the  following  list  of  dates 
and  places  has  been  prepared.  The  dates  which 
could  be  changed  are  those  of  Kingston, 
Utica  and  Hagerstown:  Public  Library,  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  Sept.  19;  Cambridge  Public  Li- 
brary, Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  17;  Silas  Bron- 
son Library,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Nov.  7 ; Pratt 
Institute  Free  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
28;  Kingston  City  Library,  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  2;  Utica  Public  Library,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  22;  Washington  County  Free  Library, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Feb.  15. 

The  only  conditions  made  in  sending  out 
this  exhibit  are  that  the  transportation 
charges  shall  be  borne  by  the  libraries  using 
it,  and  that  each  library  shall  pay  the  Newark 
library  $2.50  toward  the  cost  of  it. 

Dr.  Pietschmann  on  “The  book.”  — Dr. 
Richard  Pietschmann,  chief  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  has  written  a chap- 
ter (issued  separately  in  the  “sonderabdruck” 
usual  in  Germany)  on  Das  Buck,  for  “Die 
kultur  der  gegenwart,”  herausgegeben  von 
Paul  Hinnerberg.  Within  the  limited  space 
of  21  pages  the  author  offers,  in  a compressed 
summary,  a vivid  picture  of  the  influence  of 
the  book  on  civilization,  and  of  its  develop- 
ment throughout  the  ages,  from  the  papyrus 
roll  to  the  most  modern  attempts  at  carrying 
out  the  theory  that  the  book  in  type,  decora- 
tion and  cover  should  form  one  artistic  whole. 

F.  W. 

Bulletins  on  book  buying.  — Bulletin  28 
(August)  of  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  book 
buying  reports  on  the  replies  received  to 
bulletin  26  regarding  out-of-print  and  poorly 
made  books.  Several  libraries  reported  that 
they  would  order  at  once  from  19  to  71  copies 
of  the  20  out-of-print  books  listed;  the  larg- 
est single  order  was  one  of  30  copies  for 
Bunner’s  “Jersey  street  and  Jersey  lane.” 
From  8 to  42  libraries  sent  in  the  names  of 
another  20  books  as  poorly  made  and  unfitted 
to  stand  library  wear.  The  votes  in  both 
cases  will  be  reported  by  the  committee  to  the 
publishers  of  the  books  mentioned.  Comment- 
ing on  the  small  number  of  votes,  the  com- 
mittee say:  “It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
some  libraries  have  not  purchased  certain  of 
these  books  and  so  have  no  report  to  make.” 


Basement  Plan 

GliEENSEORO  (n.  C.)  public  LIBRARY:  CARNI-GIE  DUILDIXG 


C.UEENSBORO  (n.  C.)  PUBLIC  LCBRARY  : CARNEGIE  BUILDING 
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The  success  of  “Library  Week”  at  Twi- 
light Park,  in  the  Catskills,  when  more  than 
fifty  libraries  were  represented  by  150  libra- 
rians, assistants  and  trustees,  proved  that  the 
Association  did  wisely  in  not  confining  itself 
to  one  place  for  its  meetings.  In  some  re- 
spects the  place  was  not  as  satisfactory  as 
Lake  Placid,  where  the  ample  facilities  of  the 
club  house  and  closely  adjoining  cottages  and 
the  attractions  of  the  water  make  it  ideal  for 
such  gatherings.  But  the  central  situation 
and  lowered  cost,  both  in  transportation  and 
in  hotel  accommodations,  resulted  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  a larger  number  of  libraries 
than  ever  before,  especially  the  smaller  libra- 
ries,, from  which  representation  is  most 
desirable,  although  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals was  not  as  large  as  that  of  the 
remarkable  meeting  of  1905.  Neither  was  the 
representation  from  other  states  equal  to  that 
of  last  year,  when  it  was  one-third  of  the 
whole  meeting,  but  the  representation  was 
still  one  from  seven  states.  There  was  less 
pressure  and  hurry  than  heretofore,  and  cor- 
respondingly more  opportunity  for  real  rec- 
reation; and  the  meetings  were  probably  not 
less  profitable  from  the  professional  point  of 
view  for  this  reason.  The  strain  of  A.  L.  A. 
conferences,  and  indeed  of  some  of  the  less 
crowded  gatherings,  is  rather  to  be  deplored 
than  encouraged.  The  success  of  Library 
Week  under  changed  environment  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  A.  L.  A.  con- 
ference the  librarians  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
have  now  two  regular  annual  opportunities  of 
meeting — in  the  spring  at  Atlantic  City  and 
in  the  fall  during  Library  Week.  With  the 
development  of  such  A.  L.  A.  subsidiary  con- 
ferences as  that  proposed  for  the  Southwest, 
with  the  increase  in  state  associations,  with 
sub-state  associations  such  as  exist  in  Mas- 
sachusetts— where,  in  addition  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Library  Club,  there  are  Cape  Cod, 
Bay  Path  and  Western  Massachusetts  library 
organizations  — with  the  development  of  in- 
stitute work,  as  in  New  York  and  many  other 
states,  the  library  profession  realizes  to  the 
full  the  value  of  associated  and  co-operative 
work. 


Such  “get-together”  work,  which  is  rather 
in  danger  of  being  overdone  than  the  con- 
trary — for  librarians  cannot  be  absent  from 
their  posts  or  diverted  from  their  current 
work  too  many  times  in  the  year  — gives  the 
necessary  inspiration  and  uplift  to  those  who 
do  come  together,  and  through  them  to  their 
libraries.  But  it  fails  to  reach  that  greater 
number  of  librarians  and  libraries  so  far 
not  even  represented  in  the  American  Library 
Association  or  in  the  more  local  organizations 
and  not  yet  in  touch,  “elbow  to  elbow”  or 
hand  in  hand  with  their  fellows.  Indeed, 
many  of  these  have  scarcely  seen  a fellow-li- 
brarian, or  know  practically  that  they  belong 
to  a great  profession.  Here  is  the  case  where, 
if  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomet, 
Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain.  Under 
the  various  nomenclature  of  library  inspector, 
visitor,  missionary,  or  what  not,  several  of 
the  state  commissions  or  library  departments 
reach  such  library  fields  through  the  helpful 
and  sympathetic  assistance  of  a trained  work- 
er, whose  business  is  to  visit  outlying  fields 
and  through  institutes  or  by  individual  per- 
sonal conversation  to  give  the  necessary  im- 
petus that  at  least  starts  development.  Miss 
Askew’s  paper,  read  at  the  New  York  meet- 
ing, excellently  records  and  illustrates  this 
kind  of  work  and  its  useful  result.  A state 
which,  like  Massachusetts,  has  relied  solely 
on  the  individualistic  principle,  though  it  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  a library  in  every 
town,  still  lacks  one  element  of  final  success. 
Some  of  the  best  work  in  the  country  should 
be  done  by  the  rural  libraries,  which  can  keep 
in  touch  with  their  people  more  closely  than 
the  great  urban  libraries.  But  they  cannot 
afford  to  send  their  librarian,  nor  can  she 
afford  to  pay  her  own  way,  to  library  meet- 
ings, and  for  such  correspondence  and  sta- 
tistics are  an  inadequate  substitute  for  the 
spoken  word  and  the  outstretched  hand.  Li- 
brary organization  will  not  be  developed  to 
the  full  until  the  individualist  principle,  so 
successful  in  its  way  in  Massachusetts,  is 
supplemented  in  each  state  by  the  associated 
helpfulness  embodied  in  the  library  visitor. 
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There  is  one  class  of  books  which  have  had 
too  little  attention  from  librarians  who  have 
to  do  with  work  for  children.  These  are  the 
ever-growing  class  of  “supplementary  read- 
ing” issued  for  the  schools.  Into  these 
books,  under  the  stimulus  of  direct  competi- 
tion, some  of  the  best  work  of  the  day  is 
being  put,  in  the  selection  of  poems  or  prose 
classics,  in  the  adaptation  of  well-known  fic- 
tion for  the  use  of  younger  readers,  in  the 
popularization  of  scientific  and  industrial 
knowledge,  and  in  fascinating  yet  accurate 
presentation  of  history,  biography  and  travel. 
Of  course  certain  of  these  books  are  to-day 
utilized  in  each  school,  and  the  live  librarian 
comes  in  relation  with  them.  But  the  range 
of  this  sort  of  publication  is  vastly  beyond 
the  use  in  any  school,  and  the  collection  or 
selection  of  such  books  not  utilized  in  the 
local  school  may  well  be  commended  to  the 
librarian.  They  are  usually  well  made,  well 
illustrated,  and  furnished  at  a very  low  price 
— so  that  there  is  nowhere  better  value  for 
the  money.  For  example,  a little  library  of 
travel  that  has  a popular  and  usually  accurate 
description  of  a countrj%  a color  print  of  the 
national  flag,  many  illustrations,  and  often 
the  music  of  the  national  hymn,  would 
prove  a little  folks’  Baedeker  in  a chil- 
dren’s department,  and  like  books  are  to  be 
found  dealing  with  industries  and  sciences  in 
like  manner.  It  seems  scarcely  true  any  long- 
er that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge, 
for  certainly  the  children’s  room  of  the  mod- 
ern library  is  the  open  gate  to  such  a road. 
By  selecting  such  books  for  children  in  place 
of  those  of  which  Buster  Brown  is  the  type, 
librarians  should  be  able  to  stimulate  demand 
by  wise  supply  instead  of  merely  catering  to 
“what  the  children  want.” 


The  report  of  Professor  Hamlin  on  library 
architecture  abroad,  though  specially  related 
to  the  problems  of  the  new  central  library 
building  for  Brooklyn,  which  is  to  occupy  the 
peculiarly  shaped  site  of  a truncated  triangle, 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  librarians, 
especially  in  view  of  the  organized  attention 
now  being  given  to  library  architecture  in 
connection  with  the  A.  L.  A.  headquarters 
collections.  Since  Richardson’s  remarkable 
library  buildings,  which  were  noted  for  orig- 
inality of  design,  though  they  w’ere  noble 


buildings  rather  than  good  working  libraries, 
the  tendency  of  American  library  architecture, 
as  Professor  Hamlin  points  out,  has  been  to 
work  from  classical  precedence.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a freer  hand  in 
library  design,  and  Professor  Hamlin’s  com- 
prehensive and  able  report  should  be  very 
suggestive  both  to  architects  who  desire  to 
work  in  the  library  field  and  to  trustees  and 
librarians  who  have  buildings  in  .contempla- 
tion. There  is  abundant  proof  abroad  that  a 
site  of  irregular  shape  often  challenges  an 
architect  to  do  his  best  work  in  overcoming 
difficulties,  and  this  seems  to  be  as  true  in  the 
library  field  as  in  other  fields.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  Professor  Hamlin,  who  speaks 
from  outside  the  library  profession,  finds  little 
within  library  buildings  abroad  that  is  in  ad- 
vance of  the  development  of  equipment  and 
methods  here.  This  view  is  confirmed,  some- 
what singularly,  from  a point  of  view  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world  in  the  article  elsewhere 
reprinted  from  a New  Zealand  paper.  A col- 
ony of  the  mother  country  is  likely  to  appre- 
ciate everything  English  rather  than  anything 
American,  and  this  tribute  to  American  li- 
brary development  from  an  Australasian 
source  is  certainly  interesting  and  agreeable. 


The  a.  L.  A.  Booklist,  as  distributed  grat- 
uitously by  most  state  commissions  to  small 
libraries  throughout  the  country,  is  doing 
great  good  as  a help  to  librarians  and  to  book 
committees  in  the  selection  of  purchases.  But 
here  again  the  value  of  the  spoken  word,  the 
lifting  thought,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  One 
of  the  library  associations  has  had  the  prac- 
tice of  devoting  an  hour  or  two  once  a year 
to  brief  words  on  the  notable  books  of  the 
year  which  should  be  purchased  or  avoided, 
especially  by  small  libraries.  It  is  of  course 
a hopeless  task  to  cover  in  such  a time  an 
adequate  number  of  titles;  but  there  is  gen- 
eral testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  the  method 
which  permits,  if  well  handled  in  a compact 
paper  and  discussed  under  the  leadership  of 
an  alert  and  stimulative  leader,  the  free 
statement  of  pros  and  cons  which  is  not  al- 
ways practicable  on  the  printed  page.  This 
feature  may  be  commended  to  library  asso- 
ciations which  have  difficulty  in  making  up  a 
program  and  finding  subjects  to  talk  about  — 
if  such  there  be ! 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  METHODS  UPON  LIBRARY  EFFICIENCY* 
By  Helen  E.  Haines^  Managing  Editor  of  The  Library  Journal 


As  an  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  it  .is  desired  to  set  forth  only  certain 
points  regarding  the  application  of  a civil 
service  system  to  public  library  staff  organ- 
ization. No  analysis  or  review  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  underlying  civil  service 
itself  is  necessary;  the  system  as  a whole  may 
be  accepted  as  the  result  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  earnest  effort  to  secure  for  the  pub- 
lic service  the  same  degree  of  efficiency,  con- 
tinuity and  development  that  any  employer 
would  desire  in  his  own  private  business.  To 
eliminate  the  factor  of  personal  influence 
from  appointments,  to  give  security  to  the  effi- 
cient worker,  and  to  see  that  merit  is  the 
prime  qualification  for  promotion  are  the  chief 
ends  that  civil  service  is  intended  to  secure. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  immense  field  that  it 
covers,  both  in  number  of  workers  and  in  va- 
rieties of  work,  gives  it  the  character  of  a 
rigid  machine  rather  than  of  a flexible  tool, 
and  involves  generalizations  that  are  likely  to 
put  workers  of  middling  competence  in  an 
unfair  equality  with  the  most  competent. 

The  effect  of  civil  service  upon  library  effi- 
ciency varies  according  to  the  character  of 
the  civil  service  system.  When  the  library 
civil  service  is  the  library’s  own  instrument, 
planned  to  meet  its  needs  and  responsive  to 
those  needs,  it  is  at  once  a safeguard  and  an 
assurance  of  library  efficiency.  When  it  is  a 
general  municipal  machine  in  which  the  li- 
brary is  represented  by  a small  cog,  fitted  in 
among  the  larger  and  more  important  cogs  of 
the  police  service,  fire  service,  inspection  and 
janitor  service,  the  efficiency  of  the  library  is 
likely  to  be  hampered  by  many  vexatious  and 
undesirable  restrictions. 

Probably  the  greater  number  of  our  public 
libraries  come,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  first 
class  named.  Here  libraries  such  as  those  ol 
Buffalo  and  Brooklyn  — which  are  municipal 
institutions,  yet  free  from  direct  municipal 
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control  — have  a decided  advantage,  for  they 
may  create  their  own  civil  service  system,  de- 
vised and  managed  by  those  most  familiar 
with  the  library’s  needs  and  the  qualifications 
necessary  in  its  employees.  In  many  — prob- 
ably in  most  — cities  where  the  library  is  un- 
der direct  municipal  control  and  so  comes 
within  the  municipal  civil  service,  the  civil 
service  commissioners  realize  the  special  re- 
quirements involved  and  confide  the  prepara- 
tion and  conduct  of  examinations  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  library  authorities.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  example,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  — a state  board  — controls  not: 
only  state  appointments,  but  municipal  ap- 
pointments also,  but  so  far  has  exempted  li- 
brary appointments  from  an  operation  of  their 
rules.  Thus  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  all 
appointments  (except  in  the  janitor  service) 
are  made  after  examinations  in  three  grades 
in  conformity  with  the  library’s  own  regula- 
tions and  service  requirements.  These  regu- 
lations cover  exhaustively  the  various  branches 
of  the  library  service,  and  would  be  likely,  at 
first  sight,  to  discourage  unfit  applicants.  One 
of  the  most  careful  and  well  worked  out 
schemes  of  library  civil  service  is  that  adopted 
by  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  just  two 
years  ago,  of  which  a few  copies  are  availa’ole 
at  this  meeting.  This  has  served  quite  widely 
as  a model  elsewhere  and  was  adopted  almost 
in  its  entirety  last  summer  by  the  California 
State  Library  — one  of  the  comparatively  few 
state  libraries  in  which  a civil  service  system 
based  entirely  upon  the  library’s  own  needs 
prevails.  The  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Public  Li- 
brary was  in  1904  placed  under  civil  service 
rules  in  fact  as  it  had  been  in  name  for  some 
years,  these  rules  — included  in  the  library 
by-laws  — being  prepared  and  administered 
by  the  library.  They  provide,  as  usual,  for 
open  competitive  examination  of  untrained  ap- 
plicants, conducted  by  the  library  authorities. 
A similar  general  system  prevails  in  Cincin- 
nati, where  Mr.  Hodge  says:  “I  do  not  see 
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how  it  would  be  feasible  for  such  examina- 
tions to  be  given  by  others  than  those  im- 
mediately in  charge  of  the  library.  Only 
librarians  and  a scattering  few  trustees  un- 
derstand the  requirements  to  be  met  by  those 
going  into  library  work.” 

Among  the  libraries  conducting  their  own 
civil  service  system,  the  Buffalo  Public  Li- 
brary reports  as  follows : 

“No  appointments  to  positions  on  the  li- 
brary staff  are  made  without  the  applicants 
having  had  either  special  library  training,  or 
an  examination  given  by  the  library.  These 
examinations  are  given  about  once  a year,  de- 
pending upon  the  eligible  list.  We  require 
that  candidates  should  have  at  least  a high 
school  training,  or  its  equivalent. 

“Our  experience  has  been  that  out  of  fifty 
or  sixty  candidates  who  take  this  examination 
eight  or  twelve  pass.  After  having  passed 
the  examination,  we  give  them  a test  of  two 
weeks’  actual  work  in  the  library,  and  if  then 
found  satisfactory,  the  names  are  placed  upon 
the  eligible  list. 

“The  number  of  persons  who  pass  seems 
small,  and  because  of  this  result,  the  exam- 
inations have  been  criticised  as  being  too 
severe,  or  as  requiring  much  information  not 
generally  possessed  by  high  school  graduates. 
The  latter  charge  is  probably  true.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  we  wish  but  a selected 
number  of  the  candidates,  and  the  result  has 
been,  we  think,  to  give  us  the  best  of  each 
class  and  has  pro'ved  very  satisfactory  thus  far. 

“The  usual  civil  service  examinations,  pre- 
pared by  those  not  connected  with  library 
work,  and  not  knowing  its  requirements, 
would,  we  are  sure,  give  us  very  different 
results. 

“We  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  these  examinations  of  candidates,  both 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  to  relieve 
those  having  the  appointing  power  from  the 
pressure  of  friends  of  unfit  candidates  for 
library  positions.” 

From  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Library 
Mr.  Ranck  writes : 

“As  I understand  civil  service  in  this  con- 
nection it  means  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
library  to  get  persons  who  are  available  for 
the  money  at  hand,  and  best  qualified  for  the 


w'ork  that  is  to  be  done,  and  this  means,  for 
those  w'ho  have  had  no  experience,  that  some 
sort  of  a test  of  qualifications  must  be  estab- 
lished. The  matter  and  manner  of  test  leads 
directly,  of  course,  to  the  method  of  conduct- 
ing it,  and  the  question  naturally  arises 
whether  such  a test  is  most  efficient  when 
conducted  under  a general  provision  covering 
the  whole  city,  or  wdien  conducted  by  the  li- 
brary itself.  To  my  mind  the  efficiency  of 
such  a test  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
spirit  of  those  who  conduct  it.  If  the  library 
board  is  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  spoils 
and  places  on  the  library  staff  are  to  be  re 
garded  as  a means  of  paying  personal  or 
political  debts  on  the  part  of  its  members,  I 
can  imagine  that  a civil  service  system  could 
be  so  conducted  that  its  efficiency  would 
amount  to  little  or  nothing.  On  the  other 
hand,  under  a general  law  governing  the 
whole  city,  I feel  sure,  though  I have  had  no 
experience  with  it,  that  an  organization  or 
body  of  men  having  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  needs  or  requirements  of  library  af- 
fairs could  not  conduct  a library  examination 
nearly  so  well  as  the  library  authorities  them- 
selves. I,  therefore,  most  heartily  favor  the 
conduct  of  civil  service  exam.inations  by  the 
library  authorities.  That  is  the  method  in 
vogue  at  this  library. 

“Persons  who  have  had  a number  of  years’ 
experience  in  other  libraries  or  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  library  for  work  not  directly 
requiring  library  training,  for  instance,  such 
as  stenography  or  general  office  work,  have 
been  and  will  be  employed  here  in  the  future, 
without  conducting  an  examination,  simply 
on  the  strength  of  a recommendation  and  an 
examination  of  the  work  which  they  have 
done  elsewhere;  for  Instance,  we  believe  that 
if  a person  has  given  a number  of  years’  satis- 
factory service  in  an  office,  and  if  on  investi- 
gation we  are  satisfied  both  with  the  work  and 
with  the  recommendation,  we  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  employ  such  a person.  The  same  is 
true  of  persons  who  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  library  training  either  in  other  libra- 
ries or  in  a library  school.  We  regard  the 
original  examination  even  at  its  best  as  only 
a partial  test  of  the  abilities  and  qualifications 
of  the  persons. 
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“Our  practice  here  with  reference  to  per- 
sons without  library  training,  who  enter  the 
library  service  proper,  is  to  conduct  what  we 
term  an  examination  for  substitutes.  This 
examination  is  designed  to  test  the  education 
and  general  information  and  what  might  be 
termed  the  intellectual  qualifications  of  the 
applicants.  Pas.sing  this  examination  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  the  person  will  se- 
cure an  appointment  in  the  library.  It  simply 
means  that  we  regard  them  as  having  the 
necessary  intellectual  qualifications  to  make 
it  worth  while  for  them  to  begin  library  work 
with  us.  They  are  then  put  on  our  list  of 
eligible  substitutes  and  given  training  both 
formally  and  informally  in  the  work  of  the 
library,  and  all  of  this  is  a still  further  test 
of  their  ability.  This  test  is  made  just  as 
thorough  as  we  know  how,  and  as  a matter 
of  fact,  in  the  examination  held  two  years 
ago  25  per  cent,  of  those  who  passed  the 
written  examination  failed  on  the  subsequent 
test  when  put  to  work  here  in  the  library. 

“Last  month  we  conducted  a second  exam- 
ination for  substitutes.  In  this  examination 
17  persons  took  part,  and  of  these  6 passed  the 
preliminary  test.  All  of  those  who  took  this 
examination  had  at  least  a high  school  edu- 
cation, and  some  of  them  had  considerable 
more  — anywhere  from  one  to  four  years  in 
college.  I might  say  that  some  of  those  who 
had  college  or  normal  school  training  failed 
to  pass  the  examination. 

“I  might  add  further  that  persons  who  have 
gone  through  the  test  of  from  three  months 
to  two  years  as  substitutes,  after  passing  the 
examination  already  referred  to,  receive  ap- 
pointments to  the  library  staff  as  occasion  for 
additional  appointments  arises,  entering  what 
we  term  the  graded  service.  In  this  service 
persons  start  in  at  a minimum  salary  which 
increases  on  demonstration  of  satisfactory 
work  $7  per  month  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
and'  $5  per  month  at  the  end  of  each  succeed- 
ing year  for  a period  of  four  years  until  the 
maximum,  in  the  graded  service  is  reached. 
It  is  very  definitely  understood  that  promo- 
tions from  one  grade  of  salary  to  another  de- 
pend not  on  lapse  of  time,  but  on  a continue'! 
demonstration  of  good  work.  We  regard  this 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  civil  service  sys- 


tem. The  whole  idea  of  the  library  board 
is  that  increase  of  salary  and  promotion  of 
position  depends  not  on  the  length  of  time 
a person  is  connected  with  the  library,  but  on 
the  character  of  the  work  done. 

“Personally  I regard  such  a system  as  a 
most  satisfactory  one  in  its  effect  upon  library 
service.  Of  course  the  success  of  its  duration 
depends  very  much  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
carried  out,  for  I have  a suspicion  that  civil 
service  exists  sometimes  in  name  only  rather 
than  in  practice.  The  library,  like  every 
other  institution,  is  constantly  endeavoring  to 
develop  a maximum  of  efficiency,  not  only  in 
spasmodic  cases,  but  so  far  as  possible 
throughout  the  whole  library  staff,  and  to  my 
mind  nothing  tends  to  promote  this  more  than 
a general  realization  of  the  fact  that  promo- 
tion comes  only  on  demonstrated  fitness,  and 
furthermore  that  good  work  in  the  library  is 
bound  to  be  recognized  sooner  or  later  in  a 
substantial  way  by  those  in  authority.” 

In  the  cases  so  far  noted  the  civil  service 
system  exists  practically  as  a part  of  the  li- 
brary’s own  administrative  machinery.  It  is 
where  the  library  is  forced  to  accept  an  in- 
flexible civil  service  as  a part  of  the  municipal 
machinery  that  the  chief  difficulties  exist.  In 
the  case  of  one  of  the  largest  public  libraries 
in  the  country,  the  library  sendee  ranks  as  a 
division  of  the  city  civil  service,  and  the  li- 
brary examinations  are  directed  by  the  civil 
service  commissioners.  The  subjects  which 
the  examination  covers,  with  the  weights  ac- 
corded to  each  subject,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Penmanship 2 weights. 

2.  Spelling 2 “ 

3.  Arithmetic i “ 

4.  Letter  writing 2 “ 

5.  Knowledge  required  for  po- 

sition to  be  filled 3 “ 

10 

It  is  apparent  that  this  schedule  does  not 
furnish  an  ideal  basis  for  testing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a library  assistant.  The  librarian  of 
this  library  reports  that  the  examination 
questions  themselves  are  prepared  by  the  li- 
brary authorities  for  the  commission,  and  that 
wide  latitude  is  given  as  to  their  scope.  “So 
far  as  the  examinations  go,”  it  is  said,  “it 
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would  not  make  much  difference,  as  they  are 
conducted  at  present,  whether  they  w’ere  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  commission  or  of 
the  library  board.”  But  he  adds : “Where  the 
present  method  seems  too  rigid  is  in  the  mat- 
ter of  promotions  and  transfers.  It  is  some- 
times a difficult  matter  to  get  the  right  person 
for  the  right  place,  especially  where  certain 
qualifications  are  required  which  cannot  be 
brought  out  in  an  examination.”  In  another 
city  where  similar  conditions  prevail,  it  is 
felt  that  the  civil  service  rule  requiring  that 
all  candidates  must  have  resided  in  the  city 
for  at  least  one  year  often  militates  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  library  — though  on 
a few  special  occasions  it  has  been  suspended. 
This  librarian  says : “There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  a system  of  civil  service  in- 
vented and  perfected  by  library  authorities  to 
match  their  precise  needs  would  be  far  prefer- 
able to  a general  law  covering  all  sorts  of  de- 
partments of  the  government.”  The  librarian 
of  one  of  the  smaller  cities  in  this  state 
writes : “Under  the  law  our  appointees  must 
be  certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
after  examination.  The  commissioners  are 
sensible  men,  however,  and  recognize  the  im- 
becility of  the  legal  assumption  that  a gen- 
eral civil  service  examination  may  discover 
legal  fitness.  So  they  come  to  us  for  exam- 
ination papers,  and,  as  the  competitors  are 
drawn  from  our  apprentice  class,  it  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a library  examination 
and  a library  appointment.  This  is  a small 
city  and  no  one  v/ould  be  likely  to  try  the  ex- 
amination without  serving  an  apprenticeship 
(here  or  elsewhere)  and  without  an  assur- 
ance that  the  library  would  make  the  appoint- 
ment if  the  candidate  passed  a satisfactory 
examination.  That  is  the  way  the  problem  is 
solved  here  owing  to  the  goodwill  and  sense 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  I do  not 
know  why  it  cannot  be  so  solved  elsewhere. 

“To  make  the  civil  service  examination  the 
only  basis  of  a library  appointment  is  so 
fatuous  in  principle  and  so  undermining  to 
efficiency  that  no  library  can  afford  to  concede 
it.  Let  the  library  insist  on  its  right  to  make 
its  own  appointments  or  make  no  appoint- 
ments. Public  opinion  will  sustain  the  li- 
brary.” 


Frequently  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
municipal  civil  service  conditions  involves  a 
library  in  unusual  difficulties.  This  is  partic- 
ularly the  case  in  another  New  York  library, 
where  the  common  sense  attitude  just  cited 
does  not  characterize  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. In  this  library,  while  the  civil  ser- 
vice regulations  are  prescribed  and  enforced 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  maxi- 
mum salary  for  each  grade  of  the  library  ser- 
vice is  fixed  by  another  body  — the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment.  These  salaries 
are  very  low.  Consequently,  when  the  library 
authorities  apply  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  an  assistant  at,  say,  $600  a year, 
they  desire  a person  whose  qualifications  are 
defined  under  the  $900  salary  grade,  and  as 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  prepares  its 
questions  according  to  the  salary  paid,  the 
library  suffers  heavily  in  consequence.  The 
librarian  of  this  library  reports:  “I  think  the 
objections  to  appointment  from  lists  prepared 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  are  strong. 
For  one  thing,  they  do  not  give  any  weight 
whatever  to  personality,  which  is  of  great 
importance.  Their  ‘eligibles’  hand  in  an  ap- 
plication blank  signed  by  several  persons  un- 
known to  the  examiners,  and  as  far  as  I know 
no  inquiry  is  made.  It  is  possible  to  get 
really  objectionable  people  and  discover  their 
unfitness  only  after  appointment  and  perhaps 
several  months’  service. 

“Again  the  examinations  are  not  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  position.  On  one  oc- 
casion applicants  were  told  to  catalog  five 
books  (from  memory)  and  were  given  five 
cards  on  which  to  do  the  work.  The  exam- 
inations are  not  at  all  adequate,  and  the  ques- 
tions asked  are  of  a simplicity  delightful  to 
the  examined,  but  appalling  to  the  appointing 
powers. 

“A  third  and  very  serious  objection  is  that 
for  the  junior  grade,  beginning  at  $300,  the 
examination  is  naturally  simple  and  quite  un- 
technical.  Such  questions  in  literature  as  the 
following  are  the  rule;  Name  the  authors  of 
the  following  — ‘Bleak  House,’  ‘Ivanhoe,’ 
‘Scarlet  letter,’  ‘Evangeline,’'  ‘Silas  Mar- 
ner’  — never  more  than  five.  This  is  all  very 
well  for  $300;  but  when  an  examination  for 
the  higher  grades,  perhaps  for  assistant  libra- 
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rian,  is  held,  the  questions  are  purely  techni- 
cal, and  no  farther  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  these  same  girls  in  literature, 
history,  etc.  Arithmetic  consists  of  long  di- 
vision and  a little  percentage.  Experience 
counts  30  per  cent.  Thus  you  will  see  that 
no  adequate  test  is  made  of  education,  no  ac- 
count taken  of  personal  qualities,  manner  and 
appearance,  and  in  the  higher  grades  the 
technical  examination  is  not  searching  nor 
difficult.”  The  effect  of  civil  service  upon 
the  efficiency  of  this  particular  library,  as  is 
evident  from  this  report,  has  been  disastrous 
in  the  extreme.  It  has  indeed  prevented  any 
effort  to  fit  applicants  for  their  work  by  ap- 
prentice training  in  the  library  — for  whereas 
the  library  formerly  had  the  privilege  of  plac- 
ing members  of  the  apprentice  class  who  had 
served  without  pay  for  six  months  on  the 
eligible  list  at  a rating  of  100,  the  Commission 
has  withdrawn  this  privilege,  so  that  the 
library  cannot  now  offer  members  of  the  ap- 
prentice class  any  advantages  over  other  ap- 
plicants, and  this  has  compelled  them  to  give 
up  the  class. 

The  ill  effects  of  civil  service  upon  library 
efficiency,  as  here  noted,  cover,  it  will  be  seen, 
the  following:  too  elementary  examinations; 
lack  of  technical  subjects  in  examinations; 
difficulty  in  transferring  an  assistant  from 
one  department  to  another;  promotion  regu- 
lated mechanically  by  length  of  service  in- 
stead of  by  quality  of  service ; year’s  residence 
in  city  required  of  all  candidates,  which  nat- 
urally shuts  cut  what  the  local  papers  delight 
to  term  “alien  experts”;  incongruity  between 
salary  granted  and  qualifications  desired; 
rigid  holding  of  library  authorities  to  the 
“eligible  list”  for  all  appointments  and  vacan- 
cies ; and  lack  of  recognition  of  the  element 
of  personality  — one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  selection  of  a library  assistant. 
In  addition  there  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  of  all  — the  difficulty  of  dismissing 
an  appointee  from  the  library  service  when 
“protected”  by  civil  service  rules,  no  matter 
how  unsatisfactory  the  work  or  how  objec- 
tionable the  person.  Municipal  civil  service 
rules  require  that  charges  shall  be  preferred 
in  writing  as  a first  step  to  the  dismissal  of 
an  employee.  This  frequently  involves  a hear- 


ing before  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  with 
eager  newspaper  reporters  in  attendance,  and 
a sensation  “story”  in  the  local  press,  with 
portraits  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  wide- 
spread undesirable  notoriety  for  the  library. 
In  many  cases  the  procedure  of  dropping  an 
unsatisfactory  employee  involves  so  much 
difficulty  and  possible  clamor  that  a librarian 
permits  the  continuance  in  the  library  service 
of  persons  who  would  be  promptly  eliminated 
were  the  institution  a private  business  or  edu- 
cational establishment.  Only  the  other  day 
the  Ohio  State  Library  became  a storm  center 
for  newspaper  uproar  over  the  dismissal  from 
the  library  force  of  a scrubwoman  and  a 
woman  employed  in  labelling  and  collating 
books.  The  assistant  in  question  refused  to 
resign  and  demanded  a hearing,  which  was 
granted,  the  “star  chamber”  sessions  being 
duly  commented  on  by  the  local  press.  This 
experience  is  a familiar  one,  but  it  is  evi- 
dently entirely  inconsistent  with  the  best  in- 
terests or  the  efficiency  of  a library.  No 
board  of  directors  or  other  library  author- 
ity should  be  willing  to  allow  its  authority 
to  be  curtailed  by  this  provision  of  civil 
service,  if  it  is  possible  in  any  way  to 
better  conditions. 

The  notes  here  presented  indicate  briefly 
and  inadequately  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
a civil  service  system  affects  public  library 
efficiency  for  good  and  for  ill.  They  offer,  it 
is  believed,  a fit  subject  for  discussion  by 
librarians.  They  may  perhaps  best  be  closed 
and  the  way  for  the  discussion  opened  by 
reading  the  following  contribution  to  the 
subject,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Purd  B.  Wright,  of 
the  St.  Joseph  Public  Library; 

Mr.  Wright  says : 

“A  short  study  of  this  problem,  rather  su- 
perficial possibly,  leads  me  to  suspect  that 
much  of  the  trouble  experienced  under  a gen- 
eral municipal  civil  service  scheme  has  been 
caused  by  the  attempt  to  make  the  questions 
of  too  general  a nature;  that  insufficient  credit 
has  been  given  for  personality,  or  adaptability 
of  the  person  for  the  work  to  be  done;  that 
training,  expert  possibly,  was  not  recognized 
as  it  should  be,  thus  handicapping  the  special- 
ist; and,  finally,  that  lack  of  power  to  dis- 
charge, or  discipline,  except  after  tedious 
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trial,  forced  the  retention  of  people  who  had 
lost  their  usefulness,  or,  for  different  causes, 
had  become  a serious  detriment  to  the  de- 
partment. A power  or  protecting  clause  or 
body  behind  which  one  may  hide  is  always 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  disorganizer,  the 
lazily  inclined,  and  those  with  lack  of  energy 
and  ambition,  and  the  vicious.  In  any  work 
which  has  to  do  with  serving  women,  as  the 
libfary,  the  question  of  the  trial  of  an  em- 
ployee, under  a general  civil  service  commis- 
sion, may  become  a grave  one.  A recent  case 
in  point  in  the  library  world  will  illustrate 
this : Re  peated  charges  were  made  by  well- 
known,  truthful  women  against  a male  em- 
ployee, which,  in  case  of  a business  house, 
would  have  resulted  in  his  im.mediate  dis- 
charge. The  library  officials  were  powerless, 
because,  under  the  civil  service  code,  charges 
must  be  made  in  writing  and  complainants 
were  compelled  to  appear  in  person  before  a 
public  court  and  subject  themselves  to  exam- 
ination on  the  witness  stand  by  lawyers.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  under  certain 
circumstances  women  would  certainly  cease 
using  the  library,  or  that  department  of  it,  or 
bear  tbe  insults  in  silence. 

“If  there  must  be  an  examination  by  a 
municipal  civil  service  commission,  let  it  be 
broad,  covering  the  general  qualifications,  all 
persons  passing  to  be  certified  to  the  library 
authorities,  for  a second  and  searching  ex- 
amination; all  appointments  thus  made  to  be 
for  a probationary  period.  Power  to  dis- 
charge for  cause  should  be  centered  in  the 
library  department.  In  the  case  of  the  em- 
ployment of  experts,  authority  should  lie  in 
the  library  trustees  to  make  original  appoint- 
ments, provision  being  made  for  notification 
of  the  general  commission,  of  the  reasons 
therefor,  qualifications  of  the  appointees,  and 


salary.  All  this  would  be  cumbrous  and  un-  ^ 
necessary,  unless  to  meet  a case  of  peculiar 
exigency. 

“As  most  library  boards  are  constituted,) 
little  can  be  said  for  the  intervention  of  an- 
other body  in  library  management.  Library.^ 
trustees  serve  without  compensation,  are 
usually  recognized  as  among  the  most  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  community.  They  are  in- 
terested in  the  library  and  its  work  and  proud 
of  its  success.  They  stand  for  good  service, 
and,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  install  a civil 
service  so  miuch  the  superior  of  anything  a 
disinterested  board  will  devise,  so  far  as  the 
library  is  concerned,  as  to  permit  of  no  com- 
parison. The  library  board  is  usually  ap- 
pointed on  merit,  solely  with  regard  to  fitness 
for  the  position.  There  is  absolutely  no  rea- 
son for  making  it  secondary  to  any  other 
authority  other  than  the  broad  ones  of  lim- 
itation and  review  of  expenditures. 

“Politicians  will  always  try  to  get  around 
a general  civil  service  proposition ; seldom 
will  they  try  in  the  case  of  a library  civil  ser- 
vice rule.  They  reason  that  no  part  of  the 
city  government  gets  so  closely  in  touch  with 
the  right  kind  of  people  as  does  the  library. 
And  they  are  afraid  of  the  ‘right  kind  of 
people.’  Another  reason  is  that  the  library 
staff  is  such  a small  proportion  of  the  whole 
of  the  city  staff  that  the  professionals  in  of- 
fice brokerage  do  not  consider  it  worth  the 
turmoil  it  would  create  were  an  attempt  made 
to-  annex  it  to  the  field  of  spoil. 

“The  position  of  the  libraiw,  as  a general 
rule,  has  been  unique  in  its  freedom  from 
scandals  of  the  ordinary  municipal  kind,  and 
it  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  this  enviable 
distinction.  Clean  boards,  with  unhampered 
hands,  will  tend  to  this  as  no  other  thing 
possibly  can.” 
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PROBLEMS  OF  A SMALL  TOWN  LIBRARY* 
By  Sarah  B.  Askew^  New  Jersey  Library  Commission 


Before  discussing  the  problems  of  a small 
town  library,  I think  if  we  should  know  just 
what  we  each  understand  by  the  term  “small 
library,”  we  will  save  time  and  misunderstand- 
ing. A discussion  was  once  held'  between 
two  librarians  as  to  a list  of  periodicals  for 
a “small  library.”  They  could  not  seem  to 
agree.  At  last  one  of  them  asked,  “What  do 
you  understand  by  the  term  ‘small  library’?” 
“Why,”  the  other  one  replied,  “why,  a library 
of  about  25,000  volumes,  with  an  income  of 
about  $5000  per  year.”  Then  it  came  out  that 
the  questioner  had  been  arguing  from  the 
standpoint  of  a library  of  1500  volumes  and 
an  income  of  from  $500  to  $1000  per  year. 
No  wonder  they  d'id  not  agree. 

It  is  this  difference  in  viewpoint  which 
makes  so  many  of  the  librarians  of  our  small 
libraries  return  from  our  large  conferences — 
and,  unfortunately,  even  our  state  associa- 
tion meetings — with  rather  a stunned  feeling. 
They  have  heard  discussed,  in  meetings 
intended  for  those  in  charge  of  small  libra- 
ries, simplifications  of  cataloging  systems — 
the  simplifications  as  suggested,  and  which 
some  considered  radical,  being  so  much  more 
complicated  than  the  system  generally  in 
use  in  the  small  libraries  as  to  be  wholly  in- 
comprehensible. 

The  librarian  has  heard  discussed  the 
classification  of  scientific  books,  and  look- 
ing at  her  little  collection  of  perhaps 
100  scientific  books,  if  she  has  a sense 
of  humor  she  laughs.  If  she  hasn’t,  she 
thinks  with  a sinking  heart  of  the  things 
which  she  has  done  without  to  go  to  this 
convention,  forgetting  the  good  she  has  ob- 
tained by  coming  in  contact  with  other 
librarians,  and  even  from  these  same  dis- 
cussions from  a larger  standpoint  than  she 
is  able  to  take.  In  our  conventions,  where 
there  are  so  many  more  librarians  of  large 
libraries  than  of  small  libraries,  we  are  apt 
to  forget  the  larger  number  of  the  latter. 
In  fact,  in  New  Jersey  we  have  only  five 
free  public  libraries  of  25,000  volumes  and 
over,  and  yet  out  of  132  libraries  we  have 
26  of  less  than  1000  volumes;  in  fact,  the 
books  in  all  of  the  twenty-six  libraries  do 

* Read  before  New  York  Library  Association  at 
Twilight  Park,  September  25,  1906. 


not  aggregate  more  than  7850  volumes,  yet 
last  year  these  twenty-six  libraries  circulated 
over  59,000  volumes  at  a cost  of  but  four 
cents  a book.  Two-thirds  of  our  libraries 
have  less  than  3000  volumes,  and  three-fourths 
less  than  5000  volumes. 

In  this  paper  I am  considering  as  small 
libraries  those  with  less  than  50^  volumes, 
located  in  small  towns,  although  it  has  gone 
somewhat  against  the  grain  to  admit  that 
anything  over  1500  volumes,  with  an  income 
up  to  $ioco  or  thereabouts,  is  a small  library. 
The  reason  for  defining  so  particularly  what 
I am  going  to  speak  of  under  the  term  “small 
library”  is  because  its  real  problems  are 
fundamentally  different  from  those  of  a li- 
brary with  20,000  or.  25,000  volumes. 

Most  of  the  problems  of  a small  town 
library  go  back  to  that  root  of  all  evil — 
“money,”  or  rather  the  lack  of  money.  The 
problems  arising  from  the  lack  of  money  are : 

1.  How  to  keep  the  library  open  to  the 
public  enough  to  make  it  serve  the  purpose 
it  should  in  the  community. 

2.  How  to  get  the  absolutely  necessary  tech- 
nical work  done,  so  as  to  be  always  at  the 
service  of  the  public  during  the  hours  when 
the  library  is  open. 

3.  How  to  get  enough  new  books  to  keep 
alive  the  interest  in  the  library. 

4.  How  to  get  the  needed  supplies,  and  the 
kind  of  supplies  to  get. 

These  problems  which  result  from  the  lack 
of  money  cannot  be  treated  separately,  for 
they  all  depend  on  each  other;  the  real 
problem  being  how  to  save  money  on  one 
so  as  to  spend  it  on  the  other.  It  would 
hardly  seem  that  the  first  and  last  two 
did  really  depend  on  each  other,  but  in  one 
of  our  small  towns  the  question  which  has 
lately  been  puzzling  the  board  is  whether 
to  spend  the  $60  increased  appropriation  for 
books,  or  to  pay  the  librarian  enough  more 
to  keep  the  library  open  one  day  more  each 
week  and  pay  for  th.e  extra  light  and  heat, 
or  to  put  book-pockets  in  the  books  and  buy 
furniture.  The  trustees  finally  decided  to 
add  the  money  to  the  book  fund — the  wisdom 
of  which  was  certainly  questionable  in  this 
instance,  as  the  library  is  only  open  two 
days  a week  and  then  for  but  a short  time. 
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And  what  is  the  use  of  books  if  people  can- 
not get  to  them? 

In  walking  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
v.'hich  is  beset  with  these  problems  the  best 
balancing-stick  which  a librarian  can  use 
is  “gumption.”  I use  this  word  in  quotation 
marks,  as  the  Jersey  papers  have  advertised 
the  fact  that  this  is  what  the  chairman  of  our 
commission  considers  the  most  necessary 
qualification  for  a librarian.  I agree  with 
him.  Without  this  all  other  qualities  are  as 
nothing,  and  the  librarian  is  sure  to  fall  into 
the  thorns  of  technicality  on  one  side  or  the 
mire  of  utter  lack  of  system  on  the  other. 
One  is  as  deadly  as  the  other,  to  the  real 
aim  of  the  librarian,  which  is  to  get  the  best 
books  possible  to  the  most  people  possible. 

Now  to  solve  the  problems. 

In  many  places  the  problem  of  getting  the 
technical  work  done  and  still  being  at  the 
service  of  the  public  has  been  solved  by  the 
librarian  going  a half-hour  before  the  library 
is  opened,  and  staying  from  twei'ty  minutes 
to  a half-hour  after  the  closing  hour.  There 
is  no  one,  even  if  she  does  supplement  her 
salary  by  outside  work,  who  cannot  squeeze 
out  this  extra  half-hour  before  and  after. 
This  leaves  her  free  to  devote  herself  to  her 
public  during  the  hours  when  the  library  is 
open. 

There  is  an  error  which  many  of  the  li- 
brarians of  small  libiaries  fall  into  which  is 
a great  drain  on  their  time  and  which  keeps 
people  away  from  their  libraries.  I know 
this  from  personal  experience.  That  is  over- 
zealousness in  helping  their  people;  if  “offi- 
ciousness” were  not  such  an  unkind  w'ord 
we  might  call  it  that.  They  should  hold 
themselves  ready  to  serve  their  public,  but 
never  force  their  services.  Then,  again,  li- 
brarians often  take  up  their  time  looking 
up  too  much  material,  which  swamps  the 
inquirer  and  makes  him  feel  himself  a bur- 
den; and  rather  than  bother  the  librarian 
so  much  another  time  he  will  not  visit  the 
library,  or  will  try  to  go  in  and  out  without 
being  noticed.  They  should  make  their  peo- 
ple independent.  One  librarian  said  that  a 
great  many  people  who  came  in  her  library 
had  never  picked  out  a book  for  themselves. 
They  had  lost  a great  pleasure.  On  the  other 
side,  is  the  librarian  who,  when  asked  to 
select,  says  “People’s  tastes  differ,  I would 
rather  not.” 

Under  the  head  of  getting  the  technical 


work  done,  comes  the  question  of  help. 
There  is  barely  enough  to  pay  the  librarian, 
nothing  for  help.  The  people  should  be  made 
to  help.  It  will  not  only  get  the  work  done, 
but  it  helps  to  interest  them.  There  is  one 
small  town  library  in  the  southern  part  of 
our  state  which  I wish  every  librarian  of 
a small  library  could  visit.  This  librarian 
has  pressed  everyone  in  town  into  service. 
Her  women’s  clubs  have  mending  evenings. 
They  mend  well,  too;  for  at  first  she  tore 
out  what  they  had  done  and  made  them  do 
it  over.  These  women  are  very  proud  of  their 
work  and  bring  friends  in  to  see  it.  She  has 
trained  some  of  the  high  school  girls  to 
catalog  fiction.  They  think  it  fun,  and  do 
not  come  in  and  do  it  haphazard',  but  have 
regular  hours,  once  a month.  Then,  another 
beauty  of  it  is  they  are  so  proud  of  their  cata- 
loging they  make  their  friends  use  the  cata- 
log, as  well  as  use  it  themselves,  and  just 
as  soon  as  a card  becomes  soiled  they  take 
it  out  and  make  a new  one.  The  librarian 
says  her  catalog  is  rewritten  once  a year, 
she  believes. 

The  boys  became  jealous,  and  she  consti- 
tuted them  into  an  orderly  squad,  with 
badges.  They  look  after  the  shelves  and  the 
room,  and  card  the  books.  Whatever  is  not 
done  well  she  makes  them  do  over  again,  and 
the  badge  is  taken  away  for  a certain  length 
of  time.  This  serves  another  purpose.  In 
carding  the  books  they  become  familiar  with 
them.  This  librarian  has  established'  a self- 
government  club  among  the  boys  and  girls, 
with  herself  as  referee.  They  make  the  rules 
for  behavior,  and  enforce  them  among  them- 
selves. The  question  came  up  of  keeping  the 
library  open  every  day.  She  canvassed  the 
schools  and  the  clubs  and  laid  the  matter  be- 
fore them,  showing  them  how  the  usefulness 
of  the  library  would  be  curtailed  if  it  was 
not  kept  open  every  day,  and  telling  them  that 
she  would  be  glad  to  give  her  whole  time,  but 
her  salary  was  so  small  she  had  to  add  to  it  by 
outside  work.  She  was  almost  swamped  with 
volunteers.  She  selected  twenty  from  these 
for  the  first  term  of  six  months,  held  regular 
library  classes,  taught  them  the  system,  where 
the  books  were,  and  kept  each  one  at  the  li- 
brary one  evening  when  she  was  there;  now^ 
each  one  of  these  twenty  people  takes  an 
evening  once  a month  and  an  afternoon  once 
a month,  and'  the  library  is  kept  open  not 
only  every  day  but  almost  all  the  time. 
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The  men  of  the  town  objected  that  they 
had  no  hand  in  the  work.  The  librarian’s 
reply  was  that  more  m.oney  was  required, 
and  she  would  ask  them  to  help  in  that  way. 
She  made  out  little  slips  containing  pledges 
of  so  much  per  year,  in  amounts  from  50 
■cents  upwards,  and'  the  list  of  subscribers  she 
published  from  time  to  time.  The  library 
now  has  from  this  source  an  income  of  $300 
per  year.  It  has  a catalog  on  the  very  sim- 
plest order,  but  full  of  analytics ; she  has 
no  book  number  nor  needs  any;  has  an  ac- 
cession book,  and  the  Browne  charging  system. 
Her  classification  does  not  go  beyond  the 
third  figure;  in  some. classes  books  are  simply 
put  under  the  main  class.  The  librarian 
learned  her  library  methods  mostly  by  study- 
ing and  by  visits  from  the  commission  and 
through  correspondence. 

The  problem  of  how  to  obtain  library  train- 
ing is  almost  solved  for  the  librarian  of  a 
small  library;  if  she  cannot  go  and  get  training 
the  commission  will  take  it  to  her.  The  iso- 
lation feature  of  the  small  town  library  has 
almost  disappeared  because  of  the  state  library 
ccmmission  also.  The  commission  worker 
takes  the  outside  world  to  the  small  town. 
The  problem  of  interesting  the  people  and 
doing  outside  work,  too,  is  being  solved  in 
this  way : the  commission  visitor  goes  to 
the  schools,  either  with  the  librarian  or  for 
her,  visits  the  people,  helps  her  tell  the  children 
about  the  library,  and'  backs  her  up  in  all  this 
work. 

Now  comes  the  book  problem.  The  travel- 
ling library  is  a very  great  help  in  this  prob- 
lem. This  travelling  library  by  supplying  fic- 
tion enables  the  librarian  of  a small  town  li- 
brary to  spend  her  own  book  money  for  books 
of  permanent  value.  Another  way  the  small 
libraries  in  our  state  have  been  getting 
money  for  new  books  is  by  selling  the  “has- 
beens,”  that  is,  the  current  fiction  of  last 
year.  There  is  always  some  one  who  will  buy 
this.  One  of  our  small  libraries  made  $25 
in  one  year  on  dead  wood  in  this  way.  Sec- 
ond-hand dealers  will  buy  books  as  well  as 
sell  them.  Then  again,  librarians  should  make 
their  wants  known;  ask  the  clubs,  when  they 
are  through  with  books,  to  give  them  to  you, 
and  say  that  then  next  year  you  can  spend 
more  money  on  the  books  they  need. 

The  lack  of  buying  facilities  is  also  to  be 
taken  into  account.  The  librarian  cannot 
examine  the  books.  From  the  commission, 


though,  she  can  get  book-lists  which  are 
annotated,  and  second-hand  catalogs.  The 
A.  L.  A.  Booklist  is  an  invaluable  starter, 
although  sometimes  the  first  two  pages  of 
this  list  will  require  more  money  than  the 
library  has  to  spend  in  a year.  But  the 
commission  will  check  this  for  her.  It  will 
also  recommend  the  best  places  to  buy. 

This  brings  us  to  another  problem.  The 
librarian  does  not  always  have  the  making 
out  of  the  book-list.  The  board  makes  out 
the  list.  I know  a library  where  this  was  the 
case  when  the  present  librarian  first  went 
there.  Every  month  she  made  out  a list  of 
what  she  wanted  and  sent  it  to  the  head  of 
the  board,  with  an  annotation  as  to  where  the 
books  could  be  bought,  and  with  that  sug- 
gestion for  some  occult  reason  so  dear  to 
every  man’s  heart  — that  she  knew  how  busy 
he  was  and  had  ventured  to  do  this  as  a 
saving  of  his  valuable  time.  He  was  glad 
to  accept  this,  and  after  a few  months  she 
omitted  it,  to  see  what  he  would  do,  and  he 
asked  for  it. 

Now  the  question  of  supplies  comes  up. 
The  small  library  should  remember  that  what 
is  economy  for  the  large  library  is  not  for 
her.  It  may  be  economy  for  the  large  library 
to  make  its  own  book-pockets,  when  the 
pages  can  do  it  in  their  spare  time;  or  to 
make  their  own  magazine  binders  in  some 
one’s  spare  moments ; but  her  most  precious 
asset  is  her  time,  and  it  pays  for  her  to  buy 
the  best  and  most  lasting  materials  and  sup- 
plies that  will  save  her  time  and  energy. 
There  are  supplies  which  are  absolutely  not 
needed,  such  as  book-plates  and  guarantors’ 
blanks ; but  when  her  system  demands  book- 
pockets,  catalog  cards,  and  personal  cards 
or  pockets,  she  should  get  good  ones  already 
made;  they  last  well,  cost  little,  and  save 
time.  The  commission  will  order  these  things 
or  advise  with  the  libraries  regarding  their 
purchase. 

As  to  the  rebinding  of  books,  the  small 
library  should  apply  to  the  commission.  It 
stands  in  a position  to  help  by  sending  all  of 
the  rebinding  for  several  small  libraries  to 
one  binder.  These  small  libraries  then  get 
the  same  rate  as  the  larger  ones.  This  helps 
solve  this  problem.  A book  should  never  be 
rebound  merely  because  it  happens  to  be  in 
the  library.  Before  rebinding  a librarian 
should  consider  carefully  whether  the  book 
is  of  enough  value  to  warrant  the  expense. 
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Now  we  come  to  one  or  two  problems 
which  arise  not  from  a lack  of  money,  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  library  is  a “small 
town  library.” 

Every  one  knows  the  librarian ; every  one 
knows  the  library.  There  is  nothing  truer 
than  the  fact  that  “familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt.” One  of  the  problems  before  the  li- 
brarian of  the  small  library  is  not  to  let  the 
familiarity  reach  this  degree.  Her  > very  ad- 
vantage is  her  disadvantage,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  she  knows  every  man  and  woman 
and  child  by  name.  In  the  library  she  must 
be  a friend  of  all  and  the  personal  friend'  of 
none.  She  must  maintain  a certain  dignity 


for  herself  and  her  library  that  will  incul- 
cate the  desire  to  behave  well  simply  from 
the  fact  that  you  are  in  the  library  and  she 
is  the  librarian.  She  must  never  trade  on 
her  personal  or  social  friendship  for  any  one, 
nor  let  any  one  trade  on  it,  and  yet  be  a 
friend  to  all.  She  must  show  absolutely  no 
favors,  and  yet  see  that  the  right  book  gets 
to  the  right  person.  She  must  have  few  rules 
and  very  little  red  tape.  She  must  assume 
that  her  rules  will  be  obeyed  and  her  red 
tape  respected,  and  not  demand  it.  She  must 
put  the  responsibility  on  the  people,  and'  they 
will  assume  it  as  long  as  she  cheerfully  does 
her  part. 


BULLETINS  FOR  CHILDREN 
By  Lillia  M.  D.  Trask,  Children’s  Room,  Orange  Free  Library 


From  the  time  when  the  children’s  room  in 
public  libraries  was  first  established  until  now, 
the  effort  and  aims  of  all  in  charge  of  these 
rooms  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  been 
to  stimulate  the  minds  and  souls  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  so,  with  varying  methods,  each 
library  has  been  working  towards  the  ideal. 
That  this  general  aim  of  children’s  librarians 
is  not  widely  known  and  appreciated  is  shown 
by  the  statement  which  recently  appeared 
in  print,  “We  should  remember  that  the 
public  library  does  not,  as  a rule,  provide  for 
the  needs  of  young  children,  nor  does  it  at- 
tempt to  form  the  taste  of  any  child.”  If  this 
were  true,  the  more  shame  it  would  be  for  us, 
but  if  it  is  false,  our  one  effort  should  be  to 
prove  to  the  public  by  actual  results  the  error 
of  the  opinion. 

Of  the  many  methods  used  by  librarians  to 
help  the  children,  none  has  proved  so  effective 
as  the  bulletin  work,  and  yet  because  some 
bulletin  work  does  not  accom,plish  as  large 
results  as  others,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  speak 
specially  of  such  work  done  in  the  Orange 
Free  Library,  which  is  original  in  its  under- 
lying principle,  and  which  is  doing  much  to- 
ward the  desired  ends. 

To  interest  a child,  give  him  something  to 
do;  help  him  to  prove  himself  of  use,  and  you 
not  only  have  strengthened  his  moral  nature, 
but  secured  a permanent  enthusiasm.  This 
is  true  whatever  be  his  environment  and  bring- 
ing-up. 


From  passive  onlooker  to  active  creator  is 
quite  a step,  but  little  by  little  with  us  the 
transformation  has  been  effected,  until  we 
now  have  our  children  planning  and  execut- 
ing at  least  a part  of  the  bulletins  of  their 
own  room.  For  others  who  would  do  like- 
wise four  successive  steps  will  probably  be 
found  necessary  to  accomplish  this  end: 

1st.  Suggestion : 

Post  your  own  bulletins,  and  make  the  chil- 
dren see  what  you  have  prepared  for  them. 
Place  your  board  in  the  very  path  to  the  desk, 
that  it  may  not  fail  of  notice.  And  about 
your  bulletins,  heed  three  points — have  them 
timely ; with  reference  to  books  in  the  library ; 
and  not  too  nicely  finished.  We  have  tried 
elaborate  bulletins,  carefully  finished  in  every 
detail,  and  found  them  failing  of  the  attention 
received  by  less  perfect  specimens ; we  can 
only  conclude,  therefore,  that  they  appear  to 
the  children  too  much  like  a part  of  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  room,  and  suggest  plenty  of 
time  to  be  looked  at  later.  Have  your  bul- 
letins then  sketchy,  and  the  very  roughness 
of  detail  will  suggest  a temporariness  that  will 
keep  the  children  on  the  lookout  for  new 
ones.  Do  not  disappoint  them  in  that  — 
change  your  posters  frequently,  have  an  active 
bulletin  board,  and  in  consequence  you  will 
have  watchful,  wide-awake  onlookers. 

2d.  Co-operation: 

You  have  shown  your  little  friends  that  you 
are  ready  to  do  things  for  them,  make  them 
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meet  you  half  way.  Supplement  your  pic- 
tures with  a few  pertinent  questions,  and  such 
bibliography  as  your  library  affords.  Take, 
for  instance,  pictures  of  the  recent  San  Fran- 
cisco disaster,  paste  them  upon  a sheet  of 
manila  paper,  append  a few  simple  questions 
that  will  suggest  comparison  of  this  earth- 
quake with  former  ones  as  to  cause  and 
effect,  add  your  bibliography,  and  post  quick- 
ly while  the  story  of  the  catastrophe  is  still 
news. 

Then  your  conversation  with  the  small  folk 
will  run  in  this  wise;  “You  have  noticed  the 
pictures  of  the  San  Francisco  disaster?  Can 
you  answer  the  questions?  You  will  find  pad 
and  pencil  hanging  there.  Johnny  Jones  has 
answered  them,  and  you  see  he  has  his  name 
posted  on  the  Honor  Roll  in  consequence.” 

And  this  sanie  Honor  Roll,  let  us  say,  will 
prove  in  many  cases  an  incentive.  There  is 
a space  apart  always  for  the  one  who  is  first 
with  his  answers,  provided  of  course  they  are 
correct;  but  even  to  appear  to  one’s  fellows 
among  “Those  who  have  correctly  answered 
the  questions”  is  quite  worth  while.  And  if, 
as  in  our  case,  one  can  further  see  the  list  of 
names  published  in  a local  paper,  the  grati- 
fication to  one’s  vanity  is  stimulating  rather 
than  harmful. 

3d.  Initiative: 

Encourage  the  children  to  furnish  pictures, 
promising  to  supplement  suitable  questions. 
“Johnny  Jones,  Flag  Day  will  soon  be  here, 
and  we  want  the  children  all  to  know  about  it. 
Flere  is  a book  of  flags;  you  can  draw — will 
jou  copy  some  of  the  pictures  for  a poster 
for  us  to  fit  these  questions : ‘How  many 
different  flags  have  been  used  as  our  national 
emblem?  When  was  the  present  one  adopted? 
Why  is  June  14  called  Flag  Day?  How  old 
will  Old  Glory  be  this  birthday?”  Then  if  you 
would  stimulate  a like  interest  on  the  part 
of  others,  do  not  fail  to  note  on  your  board 
“Pictures  for  Flag  Day  Bulletin  were  drawn 
by  Johnny  Jones.” 

4th.  Creation : 

“Good  morning,  Johnny.  You  see  these 
two  new  books  we  have  just  received;  they 
are  stories  about  the  Great  Southwest.  We 
would  like  to  have  a bulletin  about  that  part 
of  the  country;  will  you  see  if  you  can  find 
some  suitable  pictures,  and  think  up  some 
good  stiff  questions  for  the  other  boys  to 
answer?  Here  are  some  books  that  will  help 


you.”  The  resulting  bulletin  is  too  large  to 
show  you,  but  these  are  the  questions  asked 
by  a boy  of  ii ; “What  are  the  principal  states 
of  the  Southwest?  What  is  the  capital  of 
New  Mexico?  When  was  it  founded?  What 
is  the  chief  occupation  in  the  Southwest? 
W'ho  discovered  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado?  What  makes  a canon?  Who  was 
the  governor  of  Mexico  when  New  Mexico 
was  settled?”  And  the  “other  boys”  answered 
them. 

Of  course  all  this  presupposes  on  the  part 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  Children’s  Room, 
a love  for  the  children  so  complete  that  but 
a few  days’  acquaintance  with  them  will  have 
revealed  to  you  all  their  little  fancies  and  in- 
terests. With  this  knowledge  it  is  a simple 
matter  to  find  just  the  children  who  are 
interested  in  travel  and  history;  just  who  will 
care  to  draw  the  pictures;  just  which  are 
of  a more  practical  bent  and  will  take  pleasure 
in  helping  with  a scientific  bulletin  ; just  which 
revel  in  sentiment  and  will  delight  in  pre- 
senting an  original  poem.  Grace  D.  had  so 
far  only  12  years  of  meagre  advantages;  she 
may  later  improve  on  the  following  lines, 
but  at  present  it  is  a great  encouragement 
to  her  to  see  them  on  the  bulletin  board,  with 
a magazine  cut  we  found  to  fit : 

“WOODLAND  FLOWERS 
“Of  all  the  beautiful  gifts  of  God 
Are  the  wild  flowers  upon  which  we  so  often  have 
trod. 

May  He  ever  keep  our  hearts  pure  and  clean, 

As  the  lovely  flowers  we  all  have  seen.” 

Stevenson  will  not  rest  the  less  quietly,  we 
believe,  nor  Longfellow,  nor  Wordsworth, 
because  their  names  appear  below  hers  as 
“Others  who  have  written  about  the  flowers ; 
ask  at  the  desk  to  see  their  poems.” 

These  in  brief  are  the  principles  on  which 
our  bulletin  work  is  based,  and  the  means 
used  for  keeping  awake  the  mind  and  soul  of 
the  child  who  has  learned  the  way  to  the 
library. 

It  may  be  objected  that  most  libraries  are 
too  busy  to  so  individualize  their  little  cli- 
ents. Try  it,  and  I think  your  objection  will 
not  stand.  If  it  does,  we  would  advise  ne- 
glecting the  rest  of  your  work  rather  than 
this;  for  only  by  drawing  out  the  child  can 
you  discover  and  meet  its  needs — 'Only  by 
recognizing  in  each  a distinct  personality  can 
you  make  what  is  worth  while  appeal  to  each. 
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LIBRARY  ARCHITECTURE  ABROAD 

Report  of  Prof.  A.  D.  F,  Hamlin  as  Consulting 
Architect  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library 

Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler,  President  Borough  of 
Brooklyn, 

Hon.  David  A.  Boody,  President  Board  of 
Trustees  Brooklyn  Public  Library, 
and  Members  of  the  Board, 

Gentlemen  ; I have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  my  report  upon  the  European  trip 
made  in  company  with  your  librarian  and 
your  architect,  in  compliance  with  the  reso- 
lution and  instructions  passed  by  your  Build- 
ing Committee  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
library  buildings  and  sites  in  Europe,  and 
such  other  architectural  matters  as  might  be 
relevant  to  the  problem  of  the  proposed  new 
central  library  building. 

The  subjects  which  seemed  to  me,  as  your 
consulting  architect,  to  require  special  con- 
sideration were,  first,  the  general  planning 
and  arrangement  of  library  buildings;  sec- 
ond, the  form  and  arrangement  of  particu- 
lar parts  or  features ; third,  equipment  and 
furniture ; fourth,  architectural  and  decora- 
tive design ; fifth,  the  use  made  and  the 
architectural  treatment  of  sites  approximat- 
ing in  some  degree  the  form  of  that  set  apart 
near  the  reservoir  for  the  proposed  new 
building.  On  all  these  points  suggestions  and 
lessons  of  value  were  obtained  from  many  of 
the  cities  visited,  and  these  will  be  set  forth 
in  the  course  of  this  report. 

Setting  sail  on  July  31  from  New  York,  we 
reached  Liverpool  on  the  evening  of  August  7. 
The  forenoon  of  the  8th  was  spent  in  the  fine 
group  of  buildings  of  which  the  Public  Li- 
brary is  a portion,  and  of  which  the  plans 
were  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Corvell,  the  libra- 
rian. The  afternoon  was  spent  in  Manchester 
in  the  People’s  and  Rylands  libraries.  The 
next  day  was  devoted  in  part  to  the  Radcliffe 
and  Bodleian  libraries  of  Oxford  University, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  railway  run  via  Ox- 
ford to  London.  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day were  spent  in  Paris,  where  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  was  explored  from  end  to 
end,  and  where  especial  study  was  devoted 
to  the  admirable  use  made  by  the  French 
architects  of  the  opportunities  for  architect- 
ural effect  afforded  by  irregular  sites.  Pho- 
tographs were  taken  and  others  purchased 
of  many  examples  of  the  architectural  treat- 
ment of  such  sites.  Sunday  night  train  was 
taken  for  Germany,  and  during  the  following 
two  weeks  the  following  cities  were  visited 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods  varying  from 
an  hour  or  two  to  three  days : Stuttgart, 
Karlsruhe,  Heidelberg,  Frankfort,  Cassel,  Got- 
tingen, Halle,  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Vien- 
na, Zurich  and  Bale,  and  thence  to  Paris.  Here 
the  party  separated  temporarily,  your  adviser 
going  to  Amiens  and  thence  rejoining  your 
librarian  and  architect  in  London,  where  he 
spent  four  days.  From  London  he  proceed- 


ed to  Bradford,  attending  one  or  two  ses- 
sions of  the  convention  of  the  British  Libra- 
rians’ Association.  Edinburgh  was  next  vis- 
ited, with  special  reference  to  the  Carnegie 
Library  there ; and  finally  Glasgow,  where 
the  Mitchell  Library  and  branches  were  vis- 
ited and  plans  of  the  new  buildings  proposed’ 
were  examined.  From  Glasgow  the  return 
trip  to  New  York  was  made,  September  8-15. 

The  entire  journey,  carried  out  upon  a 
carefully  prepared  itinerary,  was  accomplished 
without  accident  or  mishap,  and  mostly  un- 
der exceptionally  favorable  conditions  of 
weather,  except  for  the  extremely  hot  Sep- 
tember weather  in  England.  In  almost  every 
city  visited  the  most  friendly  and  courteous 
assistance  was  rendered  us  by  the  various- 
library  officials.  In  all  25  library  buildings 
were  visited,  the  list  of  which  follows : 

Public  Library,  Liverpool. 

People’s  Library,  Manchester. 

Rylands  Library,  Manchester. 

Radcliffe-Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

Reading-Room,  People’s  Palace,  London. 

British  Museum  Library,  London. 

Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris. 

Library  of  Industrial  Museum,  Stuttgart. 

Volks-  und  Landes-  Bibliotek,  Karlsruhe. 

University  Library,  Heidelberg. 

Freie  Bibliotek,  Frankfort  (and  Branch). 

Stadt  Bibliotek,  Cassel. 

University  Library,  Gottingen. 

University  Library,  Leipzig. 

New  Imperial  Library,  Berlin. 

Representatives’  Library,  Berlin. 

Historical  Library,  Dresden. 

K.K.  Hofbibliotek,  Vienna. 

University  Library,  Bale. 

Public  Library,  Amiens. 

Public  Library,  Bradford. 

Carnegie  Library,  Edinboro’. 

University  Library,  Edinboro’. 

Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 

Mitchell  Library  Branch,  Glasgow. 

In  addition  to  these,  as  many  more  build- 
ings of  other  sorts  — museums,  banking- 
houses,  educational  buildings,  etc.  — were 
visited  because  of  special  architectural  fea- 
tures or  characteristics  which  seemed  to  offer 
suggestion  or  instruction  pertinent  to  the 
problem  in  hand.  Among  the  most  important 
of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Musee  Guimet 
in  Paris,  the  Landesgewerbe  Museum  at 
Stuttgart , and  the  Ethnological  Museum 
(Volkerkunde)  at  Berlin. 

I.  In  the  matter  of  the  general  pla^ining  and 
arrangement  of  library  buildings,  the  general 
result  of  the  trip  was  to  confirm  the  impres- 
sion prevalent  among  American  librarians 
that  in  this  country  the  special  requirements 
of  library  service  have  been  m.uch  more  care- 
fully studied  and  worked  out  more  completely 
towards  certain  types  than  has  been  the  case 
in  Europe,  where  there  is  no  semblance  of  ap- 
proach to  a general  type  even  in  the  several 
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parts  of  the  library,  much  less  in  its  concep- 
tion and  fundamental  planning.  But  this 
very  variety  was  in  a measure  suggestive, 
raising  the  question  whether  we  in  the  United 
States  had  not  perhaps  been  working  into 
too  narrow  a rut  of  design.  It  thus  became 
necessary  to  study  with  care  even  those  build- 
ings which  depart  the  farthest  from  the 
American  types  of  library  planning. 

The  most  common  point  of  superiority  in 
the  European  libraries  appears  to  be  in  the 
architectural  treatment  of  the  entrances,  halls 
and  stairs.  To  the  American  this  treatment 
may  appear  wasteful  and  extravagant.  Our 
library  types  have  crystallized  about  the  prob- 
lem of  the  small  oc  branch  library,  which  we 
have  evolved  almost  into  a finality,  rather 
than  about  that  of  the  great  central  library. 
In  the  branch  libraries  economy,  restraint, 
simplicity  are  almost  always,  and  rightly,  in- 
sisted upon.  In  large  central  buildings  grand- 
eur of  scale  and  generositj'  of  space  are  pos- 
sible and  necessary.  In  our  largest  libraries, 
as  at  Washington,  Boston  and  New  York, 
architectural  splendor  and  amplitude  of  scale 
have  perhaps  been  carried  to  an  extreme,  and 
there  is  no  library  in  Europe  to  equal  these. 
But  in  buildings  of  an  intermediate  import- 
ance, as  at  Leipzig  and  at  Bale,  and  in  mu- 
seums and  other  edifices  of  a character 
somewhat  related  to  libraries,  the  entrances, 
stairs,  halls,  and  the  most  important  apart- 
ments, are  treated  in  a style  of  monumental 
dignity  and  often  with  great  decorative 
elegance. 

The  most  important  library  among  recent 
examples  in  Europe  is  the  vast  Imperial  Li- 
brary now  building  in  Berlin.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Trommsdorf  and  of  the  su- 
perintendent in  charge,  in  the  absence  of  Reg- 
ierungs-Baurath  Adams,  the  architect,  we 
were  permitted  to  examine  the  plans  and  to 
visit  the  works.  Unfortunately  no  blue  prints 
could  be  furnished,  and  I can  only  speak  of  its 
arrangements  from  memory.  It  appeared  to 
be  a fairly  well  arranged  plan  enclosing  a 
great  court  with  many  smaller  courts,  the  chief 
reading-room,  on  the  main  axis,  lying  beyond 
the  great  court  and  between  smaller  ones,  and 
the  side  wings  being  partly  occupied  by 
stacks  and  partly  by  a great  number  of  special 
libraries  and  study  rooms.  The  chief  excel- 
lence of  this  building,  after  all,  to  an  Ameri- 
can eye,  is  its  sound  and  thorough  construc- 
tion, although  the  massiveness  of  the  walls 
is  carried  to  what  we  should  consider  an 
extreme.  The  exterior  architecture,  as  shown 
by  a full-scale  model  in  plaster,  left  much  to 
be  desired,  both  in  composition  and  detail. 

More  interesting,  in  spite  of  its  smaller 
size,  was  the  library  at  Bale,  where  an  ap- 
proximately triangular  lot  is  occupied  by  a 
building  which,  when  extended  to  full  com- 
pletion, will  show  two  long  converging  wings 
meeting  at  a circular  entrance  pavilion.  In 
this  the  lighting  was  excellent,  and  the  stack- 


rooms  and  work  rooms  more  nearly  like 
American  libraries  than  is  usual  in  Germany ; 
but  the  scale  was  not  large  enough  for  a very 
monumental  treatment  of  the  circular  pa- 
vilion, which  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  en- 
trance and  stairs. 

The  very  interesting  libraries  at  Heidelberg 
and  at  Cassel  will  be  referred  to  later.  That 
at  Cassel  is  described  in  Mr.  Hill’s  report 
more  fully  than  I could  do  it. 

II.  It  is,  however,  in  particular  features  or 
parts  rather  than  in  general  plan  that  Euro- 
pean libraries  offer  suggestions.  The  new  hall 
of  entrance  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationaie; 
the  sombre  and  ecclesiastical  but  beautiful 
vaulted  stair  hall  of  the  Rylands  Library 
(chiefly  a theological  library)  at  Manches- 
ter; the  superb  stairway  and  hall  of  the  Art 
Museum  at  Vienna;  the  imposing  and  ad- 
mirably lighted  semicircular  reading-room  of 
the  University  Library  at  Leipzig;  the  truly 
magnificent  Hall  of  Manuscripts,  formerly  the 
reading-room,  of  the  Hofbibliotek  at  Vienna, 
by  Fischer  von  Erlach  — the  finest  specimen 
of  German  rococo  interior  design  I know  of ; 
the  handsome  circular  library  (now,  unhap- 
pily, dismantled)  of  the  People’s  Palace  in 
East  London  ; the  handsome  circular  reference 
room  of  the  Radcliffe  Library  at  Oxford ; the 
vestibule  and  rotunda  of  the  Bale  Library ; 
and  the  remarkable  subterranean  stack-rooms 
of  the  Hofbibliotek  at  Vienna,  are  among  the 
most  interesting  features  of  library  design 
encountered  during  this  journey.  They  rep- 
resent the  work  of  different  ages  and  differ- 
ent conceptions,  but  each  of  them  is  worthy  of 
study  and  offers  suggestions  to  the  American 
designer. 

Your  adviser  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  question  of  circular  reading-rooms.  While 
some  librarians,  including  the  Oxford  libra- 
rian, expressed  rather  strong  objections  to 
this  form,  your  adviser  could  get  no  clear 
and  convincing  reason  for  this  dislike,  and 
believes  it  applies,  not  to  the  reading-room  as 
such,  but  to  the  inconvenience  of  alcoves 
around  a reading-room  of  this  form.  Cer- 
tainly the  circular  reading-rooms  visited  — all 
of  them  in  England,  by  the  way  — were  among 
the  best  lighted  and  most  impressive  reading- 
rooms  examined  during  the  trip.  They  would 
not  equally  well  serve  all  sorts  of  reading- 
room  purposes,  but  for  general  open-shelf 
popular  reference  purposes,  with  wall-cases 
under  the  high  windows  and  a central  deliv 
ery  desk,  served  by  elevators  and  stairs  from 
a stack-room  or  mezzanine  below,  they  offer 
the  opportunity  for  perfect  supervision  and 
convenient  service,  and  for  a spaciousness  and 
dignity  of  architectural  effect  which  are  not 
easily  secured  in  any  oblong  room.  The 
question  is  pertinent,  because  one  of  the  ob- 
vious solutions  of  the  problem  before  your 
board  is  a structure  terminating  towards  the 
Plaza  in  a circular  pavilion,  the  upper  part  of 
which  could  be  effectively  utilized  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  one  of  the  several  large  reading- 
rooms  required  in  such  a building. 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the  reading- 
rooms  visited  was  the  semicircular  Lese  Saal 
of  the  fine  University  Library  at  Leipzig. 
This  room,  70  feet  in  diameter,  is  splendid 
not  only  by  form,  but  by  decoration,  and  is 
admirably  lighted  both  by  wall  windows  and 
by  skylight.  This  form  has  the  advantage 
over  the  circular  form  of  being  capable  of 
closer  direct  juxtaposition  to  the  stacks.  In 
this  particular  example  the  lower  part  is  sur- 
rounded by  a narrow  stack-room  bending 
around  the  curve  and  containing  the  books 
most  constantly  in  demand,  to  the  number  of 
perhaps  ten  thousand  volumes. 

The  great  manuscript  and  book-room  of 
the  Hofbibliotek  at  Vienna  was  originally  a 
reading-room,  and  far  surpasses  in  splendor 
any  other  example  visited  during  the  trip.  It 
is  a superb  hall,  reached  through  an  almost 
equally  sumptuous  antechamber ; its  lofty 
vault  is  frescoed  with  magnificent  allegories ; 
its  walls,  between  the  great  windows,  are 
covered  to  a height  of  some  thirty  feet  with 
wall  cases  in  carved  walnut  of  the  finest 
workmanship,  a gallery  serving  the  higher 
cases ; and  all  the  resources  of  the  baroque 
style  are  put  to  use  in  the  architectural  em- 
bellishment of  this  noble  hall.  While  its 
book  storage  is  wholly  unpractical,  requir- 
ing the  use  of  long  ladders,  it  is  an  excel- 
lent reading-room,  finely  lighted,  and  spacious, 
and  there  is  a quaintness  of  style  and  warm.th 
of  color  in  it  which  make  it  singularly  invit- 
ing and  well  worth  studying  for  its  splendor 
of  effect  and  richness  of  detail.  It  is  a master 
work  of  Fischer  von  Erlach,  the  greatest 
Viennese  architect  of  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

This  room,  the  great  reading-room  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Ste.  Genevieve  (Paris),  and  that 
of  the  Public  Library  at  Amiens  in  France, 
were  the  best  examples  seen  of  the  long  hall 
lighted  on  both  sides.  Where  the  height  is 
sufficient  to  allow  of  lofty  windows,  this 
lighting  suffices  for  a hall  of  considerable 
breadth;  but  where,  as  at  Amiens,  the  room 
is  relatively  low,  skylighting  is  necessary  to 
supplement  the  side  lighting.  In  most  of  the 
larger  reading-rooms,  at  least  those  which 
seemed  the  best  lighted,  both  kinds  of  light 
are  employed.  The  light  thus  secured  is  dif- 
fused light,  casting  no  sharp  shadows,  and  is 
the  most  agreeable  for  the  reader  and  safest 
for  the  eyes. 

Of  the  circular  reading-rooms  visited,  that 
of  the  British  Museum  is  the  largest,  meas- 
uring over  120  feet  in  diameter ; that  of  the 
People’s  Palace,  next  in  size,  about  100  feet; 
then  the  reading-room  of  the  Liverpool  Li- 
brary; and  the  smallest  that  of  the  Radcliffe 
Library  at  Oxford,  about  50  feet  in  diameter 
within  the  radial  alcoves.  The  first  is  lighted 
only  from  overhead;  the  second  from  walls 
and  roof ; the  Liverpool  room  from  overhead ; 


and  the  Radcliffe  Library  from  alcove  win- 
dows and  windows  in  the  high  drum  of  the 
dome.  The  great  reading-room  of  the  Paris 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  is  lighted  wholly  from 
overhead  by  nine  ocuU  in  as  many  low  domes; 
the  light  is  rather  surprisingly  good.  But 
skylighting  cannot,  or  ought  not,  to  be  alone 
depended  upon,  because  it  fails  very  early  in 
the  day,  requiring  much  greater  consumption 
of  gas  or  electricity  than  where  abundant 
side  windows  exist;  while  in  our  climate  ex- 
tensive skylights  cause  down  draughts  of  cold 
air  in  winter  and  are  liable  to  leak  sooner  or 
later.  For  the  new  library,  therefore,  it  is 
strongly  recommended  that  the  larger  reading- 
rooms  be,  if  possible,  provided  with  bilateral 
lighting  with  or  without  auxiliary  skylight- 
ing. 

One  impression  derived  from  these  exam- 
ples was  that  the  form  of  the  reading-room  is 
a matter  of  much  less  importance  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed  in  this  country.  A spacious 
room  of  almost  any  shape,  if  abundantly  light- 
ed, can  be  made  into  an  excellent  reading- 
room  if  the  rest  of  the  plan  is  favorable.  The 
form  should,  however,  be  simple,  without  re- 
cesses or  ells,  which  interfere  with  easy  super- 
vision and  service;  otherwise  it  may  in  a 
measure  depend  upon  the  arrangement  of  the 
rest  of  the  building. 

With  regard  to  stacks  and  stack-rooms,  the 
European  practice  appears  to  be  far  inferior, 
on  the  average,  to  our  own.  But  the  Hofbib- 
liotek in  Vienna  offers  a very  valuable  sugges- 
tion of  provision  for  future  increase  of  ac- 
commodation. The  growth  of  this  great  li- 
brary  of  a million  volumes  appeared  absolute- 
ly limited  by  the  plan  of  the  palace  buildings 
in  which  it  is  housed,  when  the  authorities 
conceived  the  idea  of  excavating  their  cellars 
down  almost  to  the  foundations  of  the  pon- 
derous masonry.  These  were  so  deeply  laid 
that  the  new  cellar  stack-rooms  extend  48 
feet  below  grade;  nevertheless  they  are  not 
only  perfectly  dry,  well  heated  and  abundant- 
ly ventilated,  but  they  receive  even  consider- 
able daylight  by  judiciously  arranged  areas  and 
wells.  Strange  to  say,  they  are  excellent 
stack-rooms,  and  compel  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  advisability  of  providing  cellars 
more  than  usually  deep,  with  abundant  areas 
for  natural  lighting,  to  be  completely  finished 
and  fitted  up,  however,  only  when  the  increase 
of  the  library  shall  have  filled  up  the  stack 
space  above  giound. 

The  delivery  room,  as  we  understand  it, 
hardly  exists  on  the  Continent,  and  the  Eng- 
lish examples  offer  no  suggestion  of  archi- 
tectural value.  The  card  catalog  has  not 
yet  won  general  recognition  abroad ; and  open 
shelving  for  public  use  seems  to  be  almost  un- 
known. In  all  these  features  of  the  planning 
of  public  libraries,  as  well  as  in  provisions 
for  the  comfort  of  the  staff,  American  prac- 
tice is  far  ahead  of  anything  we  saw  abroad. 
But  for  the  purposes  of  a great  central  library 
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a valuable  suggestion  is  ofTered  in  the  provi- 
sion made  in  many  European  libraries  for  the 
permanent  exhibition  of  valuable  manuscripts, 
rare  volumes,  prints,  etc.  Notable  examples 
of  this  are  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
Bodleian  Library  and  the  Hofbibliotek  at 
Vienna.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ample  space 
will  be  allowed  in  the  new  Brooklyn  building 
for  this  important  function  of  a great  library 
as  a museum  of  the  history  and  art  of  books. 

III.  With  regard  to  furniture  and  equip- 
ment, many  suggestions  of  detail  were  gath- 
ered during  the-  trip  relating  to  such  de- 
vices as  rolling  or  sliding  stack  sections  (of 
which  one  type  is  used  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  another  in  the  Zwinger  Palace  at 
Dresden)  ; sliding  card  catalog  cases  (Dres- 
den) ; hermetically  sealed  cases  for  rare 
books  (Dresden)  ; stack  electric  lights  (Vien- 
na) ; cases  for  exhibiting  manuscripts  (Vien- 
na; Gottingen);  and  other  like  devices.  But 
these  belong  more  properly  to  the  librarian’s 
domain  than  to  that  of  architecture. 

IV.  In  architectural  and  decorative  design 
the  European  libraries  offer  much  that  is 
interesting  and  suggestive,  though  little  per- 
haps that  is  directly  applicable  to  our 
problem.  The  splendid  reading-room  at  Dres- 
den and  the  monumental  exterior  of  the 
University  libraries  at  Dresden,  Strasburg 
and  Vienna;  the  impressive  long  fagade  of 
the  celebrated  Bibliotheque  Ste.  Genevieve  at 
Paris,  which  “inspired”  the  exterior  design  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library ; the  superb  Hall 
of  Manuscripts  at  Vienna;  the  impressive,  if 
somewhat  solemn  and  dusky  gothic  vaulted 
hall  of  the  Rylands  Library  at  Manchester ; 
the  monumental  elegance  of  the  interior  of 
the  University  Library  at  Edinburgh,  all  sug- 
gest the  varied  possibilities  of  library  archi- 
tecture. Of  all  these  examples,  the  Vienna 
Hall  of  Manuscripts,  with  its  dignified  but  not 
overdone  baroque  architecture  and  the  splendid 
frescoes  on  its  vaulted  ceilings,  seems  to  your 
adviser  the  most  directly  suggestive  for  the 
purposes  of  our  own  problem  — not  by  way 
of  copying,  but  of  inspiration.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  our  modern  American  library 
architecture  towards  stiffness  and  excessive 
formality ; with  rare  exceptions  our  great  li- 
braries are  lacking  in  warmth,  color  and  ex- 
pressiveness ; if  stately  they  are  apt  to  be 
cold  in  effect ; if  not  overwrought  and  extrav- 
agant they  are  apt  to  be  severe  and  bare. 
Some  departure  from  a too  severe  classical 
formalism,  some  enlivening  of  the  interiors 
to  make  them  more  habitable,  human  and  in- 
viting, would  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness 
of  many  of  them.  Let  halls  and  stairways  be 
stately  with  marble  and  gilding  if  need  be ; 
but  let  the  more  habitable  rooms  rejoice  in 
the  more  vital  and  human  richness  of  histor- 
ical and  allegorical  painting,  with  the  freer 
lines  of  the  less  formal  variations  of  the  his- 
toric styles. 

V.  The  last  division  of  this  report  must 


be  devoted  to  the  very  important  prob- 
lem of  the  monumental  handling  of  approxi- 
mately triangular  sites  and  of  a great  library 
on  avenues  having  a decided  grade.  Euro- 
pean cities  are  full  of  examples  of  such  build- 
ings, because  few  of  them  are  laid  out  on  a 
rectangular  street  plan.  To  the  European 
architect  converging  streets  offer  peculiar 
architectural  opportunities,  which  have  been 
variously  treated  in  different  cases.  In  most 
instances  the  truncated  narrow  end  of  the 
block  has  been  made  the  most  important  face 
by  a specially  rich  architectural  treatment. 
Two  among  the  most  monumental  fountains 
in  Europe  decorate  the  ends  of  such  “flat- 
iron”  blocks  — the  stupendous  Eontana  di 
Trevi  at  Rome,  and  the  rich  Fontaine  St. 
Michel  in  Paris.  In  Paris  there  are  also  two 
smaller  examples  of  such  fountains  — the 
Fontaine  Moliere,  on  the  Rue  de  Richelieu, 
and  the  Fontaine  Cuvier,  near  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  These  are  mentioned,  not  because  a 
fountain  would  be  appropriate  in  the  case  of 
the  new  library,  but  simply  to  show  how  val- 
uable, to  a European  designer,  is  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  truncated  end  of  a tri- 
angular block,  and  how  eagerly  it  is  seized 
upon  for  architectural  effect. 

In  _ the  majority  of  the  most  successful 
buildings,  alike  in  France,  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, thus  situated  at  the  intersection  of  con- 
verging streets,  the  truncated  end  is  occupied 
by  _ a circular  or  nearly  circular  pavilion, 
which  is  made  the  dominant  feature  of  the 
composition.  Familiar  examples  of  this  are 
the  Grand  Hotel  and  Cook’s  offices  in  Paris; 
in  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  the  round  pavilion 
decorates  a right  angle ; the  Central  Hotel 
(Dresden)  and  an  important  building  on  the 
Albrechtsplatz  in  Vienna  are  other  examples. 
Auiong  other  instances  of  a like  treatment 
of  important  commercial  buildings  on  a mon- 
umental scale  is  a bank  building  in  Frank- 
fort-— the  Handelsbank;  and  the  new  Gai- 
ety Theatre  in  London,  although  not  satis- 
factory in  its  detailed  handling,  deri\es  its 
chief  architectural  effect  from  the  same  de- 
vice. More  monumental  in  scale  and  char- 
acter than  any  of  these,  however,  are  two 
of  the  Berlin  museums  — the  Kaiser  Fried- 
rich Museum  and  the  K.  Museum  fiir 
Volkerkunde  (Ethnological  Museum) — both 
of  which  present  to  the  spectator  ap- 
proaching their  narrower  ends  an  impos- 
ing circular  pavilion  of  the  most  monu- 
mental design.  The  library  at  Bale  has 
already  been  alluded  to.  In  addition  to  these 
the  Musee  Guimet,  in  Paris,  as  well  as  its 
very  similar  sister  building  of  the  same  name 
in  Lyons,  offers  a good  illustration,  not,  it 
is  true,  of  impeccable  architecture,  but  at 
least  of  an  interesting  use  of  the  truncated 
end  of  a building  between  converging  streets, 
to  provide  an  important  focal  architectural 
feature,  which  dominates  the  desi^i  and  fur- 
nishes the  main  entrance  and  vestibule  to  the 
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whole  building’.  All  these  examples  are  of 
value,  for  they  show  that  the  mere  fact  that 
the  narrowest  face  — the  truncated  end  — of 
the  new  library  is  the  one  that  faces  the  most 
important  approach,  i.e.,  the  Plaza,  so  far 
from  being  an  objection  or  a real  diffi- 
culty, may  be  made  the  occasion  of  the 
most  monumental  and  successful  architect- 
ural treatment.  ' 

But  the  architect  is  not  confined  to  this 
one  solution  of  the  problem.  The  new  li- 
brary is  to  be  much  larger  than  the  buildings 
ated  above,  and  if  for  any  reason  a vast  and 
imposing  circular  pavilion  should  prove  in- 
advisable, there  are  numerous  other  forms 
suggested  by  the  buildings  visited.  The 
great  Industrial  Museum  at  Stuttgart,  by 
Nickelmann,  upon  a plot  very  similar  to  the 
Brooklyn  site,  offers  to  the  approaching  spec- 
tator a fagade  of  about  150  feet  set  between 
two  circular  pavilions  by  which  the  angles  with 
the  diverging  side  wings  are  masked  — a 
^eatment  somewhat  like  that  employed  in 
Paris  for  the  Magazins  du  Printemps.  The 
composition  of  this  building  is  unfortunately 
sacrificed  in  great  degree  to  a restless  con- 
fusion of  detail,  a common  fault  in  German 
buildings.  The  mass  is  fine  and  the  gen- 
eral effect  good. 

Of  far  more  imposing  effect  and  much 
greater  dimensions  is  the  new  Town  Hall, 
or  Rathhaus,  at  Leipzig,  which  stands  upon  a 
truncated  triangular  plot  whose  proportions 
approximate  those  of  the  Brooklyn  library 
site.  The  terminal  treatment  is  different 
from  any  of  the  other  examples  cited,  and  the 
architecture  of  a more  picturesque  character; 
carrying  variety  of  treatment  perhaps  to  an 
extreme.  It  is  offered  here  not  as  a sugges- 
tion of  type  for  the  new  library,  but  to  show 
how  varied  are  the  possibilities  of  architec- 
tural treatment  of  a monumental  building 
of  this  irregular  plan,  and  how  imposing  and 
effective  such  a building  may  be.  The  open- 
ness of  its  site  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
the  Brooklyn  site,  and  the  tall  tower  — an 
ancient  tower  with  a modern  top  — though 
not  an  integral  part  of  the  Rathhaus  Itself, 
com.bines  pleasingly  with  the  general  mass, 
to  which  it  offers  an  effective  contrast. 

Some  of  the  photographs  taken  on  the 
journey  show  the  effective  use  made  abroad 
of  curved  masses  to  terminate  a building  or 
to  mediate  between  and  unite  diverging  or 
converging  wings.  One  of  the  most  monu- 
mental and  familiar  examples  of  this  is  the 
Trocadero  auditorium,  in  Paris,  forming  the 
central  feature  of  the  great  front  towards 
the  Seine ; another  is  the  segmentally  curved 
front  of  the  Liverpool  Technical  Schools;  a 
third  the  Petit  Palais,  on  the  new  Avenue  des 
Invalides,  which  is  on  an  irregular  or  trape- 
zoidal plan,  and  has  curved  bays  adorning 
its  corner  pavilions.  Others  are  the  Grand 
Palais,  opposite  the  just-mentioned  Petit 
Palais,  terminated  at  either  end  by  a broadly 
sweeping  curve;  the  terminal  pavilion  of  the 


Musee  Guimet,  in  Paris,  already  mentioned, 
and  beyond  it  the  handsome  round  pavilion 
of  a typical  apartment  house  of  the  more 
monumental  sort;  the  Handelsbank,  at  Bale, 
and  the  K.  Amtsgericht,  at  Leipzig;  the 
Paris  Hippodrome,  ■w'hose  converging  fa- 
gades  meet  in  a polygonal  pavilion  which 
would  be  very  handsome  if  the  domed  roof 
had  not  been  so  cheaply  finished;  the  Ton- 
halle,  at  Zurich,  an  example  of  a nearly  cir- 
cular hall  or  pavilion;  and  the  Radcliffe  Li- 
brary, at  Oxford,  one  of  the  finest  of  al! 
examples  of  a circular  pavilion,  no  less  sug- 
gestive because  it  here  happens  to  be  an  iso- 
lated building. 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  grade 
of  the  new  site  is  of  fundamental  importance 
though  here  placed  at  the  end  of  the  list. 
The  impressive  row  of  connected  buildings 
in  Liverpool,  of  w'hich  the  Library,  with  its 
circular  reading-room,  forms  the  central  fea- 
ture and  marks  or  masks  the  angular  break 
in  the  street  fagade,  stands  upon  a grade 
somewhat  like  that  of  Flatbush  Avenue  and 
the  Parkway,  and  shows  one  method  of 
handling  the  problem.  But  the  finest  solu- 
tion is  that  adopted  on  the  Albrechtsplatz,_  at 
Vienna,  where  the  steep  grade  along  the  side 
of  the  Augustine  monastery  has  been  taken 
up  by  a very  monumental  terrace-embank- 
ment” wall,  treated  with  great  architectural 
elegance.  As  the  streets  here  converge,  the 
conditions  approximate  those  of  the  Brooklyn 
site,  and  offer  a direct  suggestion  for  the 
handling  of  the  grading  at  this  point,  giving 
opportunity  for  a stately  entrance  (instead  of 
a niche  and  fountain)  with  monumental  steps 
leading  to  the  upper  level  or  garden  in  front 
of  the  front  end  of  the  library;  while  on 
either  hand  there  might  be  doors  leading  to 
vaulted  chambers  under  this  terrace,  or  by 
corridors  to  the  basement  of  the  building  be- 
yond. 

The  libraries  at  Bale,  Cassel,  Heidelberg 
and  Amiens,  the  Leipzig  Rathhaus,  and  the 
stately  stair-hall  of  the  Stuttgart  Industrial 
Museum  show  the  variety  of  style  in  Euro- 
pean libraries  and  public  buildings,  and  raise 
the  question  of  the  relative  propriety  of  a 
picturesque  and  of  a monumental  treatment 
for  the  problem  in  hand.  In  Germany  the 
picturesque  breaking  up  of  mass  and  skyline 
is  traditional,  and  is  often  very  well  done, 
though  one  cannot  praise  such  details  as  the 
central  bay  of  the  new  Heidelberg  Library. 
The  Cassel  Library  is,  however,  a charming 
building,  and  the  Leipzig  Rathhaus  very  suc- 
cessful in  its  monumental  effect.  But  in 
spite  of  German  successes  it  would  seem  that 
the  proximity  of  the  massive  and  stately 
Brooklyn  Institute  and  of  the  Memorial  Arch 
Imposes  upon  the  designer  of  the  new  li- 
brary the  adoption  of  a stately  classic  hand- 
ling of  his  building,  or  at  least  of  one  of  the 
Renaissance  versions  of  classic  architecture. 
The  great  size  of  the  building  seems  to  de- 
mand large  scale  in  the  composition.  But  the 
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openness  and  the  shape  of  the  site,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  water  tower  and  the  purpose  of 
the  building,  lend  themselves  to  a freer 
handling  of  the  detail  than  would  be  pos- 
sible with  a rigidly  classic  design,  though 
they  do  not  prohibit  a severer  purity  of 
style.  These  conditions  are  so  obvious  that 
the  decision  may  be  safely  left  to  the  archi- 
tect himself.  Your  adviser  is  seeking  in 
these  remarks  merely  to  present  the  situa- 
tion, not  to  dictate  a design. 

In  conclusion,  your  adviser  feels  that  the 
recent  visit  to  European  centers  and  monu- 
ments strengthens  his  conviction  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  choice  of  the  site,  and  confirms 
the  opinion  that  it  offers  magnificent  archi- 
tectural opportunity  for  the  handling  of  which 
the  buildings  visited  abroad  offer  a great  va- 
riety of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  sug- 
gestions, both  in  general  and  in  detail. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  D.  F.  H.\mlin, 

Oct.  12,  1906. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIES  THROUGH 
NEW  ZEALAND  EYES 

From  the  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  Times 

That  the  United  States  of  America  lead 
the  English-speaking  world  in  library  science 
may  nowadays  be  taken  as  an  axiom.  Not 
only  do  some  of  the  most  impartial  and  best- 
informed  English  newspapers  admit  it,  but 
we  have  in  corroboration  the  experience, 
gained  at  first  hand,  of  a man  like  Mr.  Mc- 
Nab,  the  new  Minister  of  Lands,  whose  ob- 
servations in  America  all  go  to  show  the 
great  advance  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  made  in  library  organization  and 
management.  Mr.  McNab  had  only  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  fringe  of  the  subject. 
As  he  himself  observes,  a more  thorough  in- 
vestigation is  needed;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  New  Zealand  workers  in  the  domain 
of  library  science  are  to  make  our  manage- 
ment of  these  institutions  worthy  the  name, 
it  is  from  America  that  we  must  draw  not 
only  the  general  principles,  but  the  practical 
application  of  them.  In  Wellington  we  are 
a shockingly  long  way  behind,  because,  for 
lack  of  elbow-room,  our  central  municipal  li- 
brary has  not  been  allowed  to  expand  along 
its  own  lines,  much  less  to  develop  along  the 
more  practicable  and  profitable  modern  lines 
of  America. 

Now  that,  for  weal  or  woe,  the  libraries 
committee  has  decided  to  stick  to  the  present 
building,  and  to  add  two  more  rooms,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  precept  and  practice  of 
the  leading  school  of  library  science  will  be 
employed  to  make  the  rearrangement  as  ef- 
fective as  it  can  be  within  the  enlarged  space. 
In  this  connection,  the  Minister’s  suggestion 
that  it  would  pay  the  library  people  of  this 


country  to  send  a suitable  representative  to 
America  might  well  bear  good  fruit.  What 
is  wanted  is  a man  who  will  be  not  only  pre- 
pared to  look  at  the  libraries,  but  to  work  in 
them,  and  learn  by  experience  all  those  de- 
tails of  disposition,  management  and  method 
that  make  a perfect  machine.  Then,  sooner 
or  later.  New  Zealand  libraries  must  get 
down  to  bedrock  and  start  out  after  the 
child  and  the  primary  school  pupil,  which  is 
just  what  the  American  institutions  are  do- 
ing with  conspicuous  success.  A fact  that 
speaks  volumes  is  that  while  the  noiseless 
mechanical  conveyer  is  handling  the  books 
in  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington, 
in  the  British  Museum  they  still  ply  a la- 
borious traffic  with  a lumbering  trolley. 
New  Zealand’s  preference  to  the  motherland 
need  not  extend  to  preference  in  favor  of 
obsolete  methods  of  library  management,  and 
we  trust  that  no  time  will  be  lost  by  our 
municipal  authorities  in  bringing  the  Free 
Public  Library  up  to  date  in  the  directions 
we  have  indicated. 


THE  CONFERENCE  AND  THE  PRESS 

Read  by  Herbert  Olin  Brigham  at  Rhode  Island 
Library  Association  meeting 

Eor  some  time  I have  been  receiving  clip- 
pings relating  to  Rhode  Island  library  mat- 
ters, and  after  the  Narragansett  Pier  Confer- 
ence there  came  over  one  hundred  and  sixty 
items,  clipped  from  ninety  newspapers  pub- 
lished at  sixty  various  points  from  Maine  to 
Texas.  Naturally  the  major  portion  of  the 
reports  were  printed  in  Eastern  papers,  but 
those  of  Austin,  Tex.,  New  Orleans,  and 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  Montreal,  Canada, 
noted  some  phase  of  the  conference.  The  pa- 
pers of  the  Mississippi  Valley  received  an  oc- 
casional letter  or  printed  a resume  of  the 
meeting  of  1906,  and  those  of  the  Southern 
states,  especially  North  Carolina,  gave  the 
A.  L.  A.  some  attention.  The  articles  thus 
printed  may  be  roughly  divided  into  ii 
classes:  (i)  Announcements.  (2)  News  ac- 
counts. (3)  General  resume  of  the  conven- 
tion. (4)  Items  regarding  visits  to  local 
points.  (5)  Reports  of  special  addresses. 
(6)  Letters  from  and  interviews  with  libra- 
rians. (7)  Editorials.  (8)  Reading  articles. 
(9)  Personal  notes  relating  to  libraries.  (10) 
Officers  for  next  year,  (ii)  Suggestions  for 
the  next  conference. 

The  majority  of  the  notices  were  less  than 
a column,  but  the  Providence  papers,  the 
Boston  Transcript,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the 
Concord  Monitor,  and  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  gave  extended  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  in  some  cases  verbatim  reports 
of  the  principal  addresses. 

When  one  considers,  however,  the  greater 
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distance  and  the  lack  of  local  interest,  the 
Boston  Transcript  gave  relatively  greater  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  Before  the  conference 
a readable  column  article  on  the  A.  L.  A.  ap- 
peared, and  a sympathetic  editorial  on  the 
subject.  During  the  library  week  a talented 
special  writer  represented  the  Transcript  at 
the  Pier,  and  the  two  departments  “The  Li- 
brarian” and  “The  Bibliographer”  each  al- 
luded to  the  convention  several  times.  The 
other  Boston  papers  gave  brief  accounts  of 
the  daily  doings,  featuring  the  local  addresses. 

The  Concord  Monitor  — which  place,  by  the 
way,  is  the  formier  home  of  President  Hill  — 
received  a daily  letter  from  the  Pier,  and  de- 
voted abundant  space  to  the  Conference,  a 
total  of  six  columns  during  the  week.  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle  in  deference  to  the  president 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  gave  full  accounts,  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  printed  a half  col- 
umn every  day,  in  addition  to  two  special  ar- 
ticles of  some  length.  Other  journals  which 
received  telegraphic  notes  were  the  other  New 
York  dailies,  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  the 
Springfield  Republican,  and  the  two  papers  at 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  the  Mirror  and  the  Union. 
The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  noted  the 
fact  that  district  meetings  were  to  be  held  in 
the  Southwest,  and  a few  papers  printed  the 
list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Several  journals  gave  more  or  less  space 
to  the  announcements  of  the  convention,  the 
papers  of  Providence  and  Brooklyn  giving 
the  largest  amount. 

A general  resume  of  the  week  at  the  Pier 
was  noted  by  newspapers  scattered  through- 
out the  country  from  Rutland,  Vt.,  to  Peoria, 
111.  The  Washington  Star  gave  a most  read- 
able account  of  the  week,  filling  a column. 
The  papers  of  Richmond,  Asheville  and  Char- 
lotte gave  reports  of  the  Conference,  giving 
the  decision  as  to  the  place  of  the  next  meet- 
ing. The  North  Carolina  papers  congrat- 
ulated Mrs.  Ross,  Miss  Wallace  andl  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph for  their  untiring  efforts,  and  the  news- 
papers of  Richmond  consoled  themselves  with 
the  feeling  that  it  was  a compromise,  and 
that  Virginia  would  get  one  week  of  the  con- 
vention. 

The  trips  to  Providence  and  Newport  and 
the  post  conference  to  Nantucket  brought 
forth  notices  from  the  Rhode  Island  news- 
papers and  those  of  Fall  River  and  New  Bed- 
ford. The  New  Bedford  Standard  printed 
three  insertions  of  the  same  article,  with  the 
heading  “Librarians  Here,”  doubtless  believ- 
ing that  the  journeyings  of  the  librarians  had 
some  popular  interest. 

Individual  addresses  called  for  some  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  various  papers,  especially 
the  home  towns  of  the  several  speakers.  Miss 
Olcott’s  paper  was  noted  by  the  Pittsburgh 
press  and  by  a long  article  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  Mr.  Wright’s  discussion  of 
library  advertising  elicited  comment  from  his 


home  paper  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Miss  Hunt’s 
address  on  the  “Children’s  library”  was  printed 
in  part  in  the  Brooklyn  papers,  as  well  as 
those  of  Utica,  her  former  home.  Mi‘.  Bower- 
man’s  report  on  library  binding  received  at- 
tention from  the  Washington  Star,  and  Pres- 
ident Hill’s  address  was  not  only  reported  in 
full  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  but  also  by  the 
Newark  Call  and  the  Register  of  Torrington, 
Ct.,  and  “The  Librarian”  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script discussed  some  significant  points  in  the 
address.  The  Peoria  Journal  found  Dr.  Can- 
field’s suggestion  regarding  books  for  immi- 
grants worthy  of  notice,  and  the  Lincoln 
Journal  devoted  an  editorial  to  the  subject.  ■ 
The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  book- 
binding resulted  in  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  an  extended  article  in  the 
New  York  Sun.  The  prevalence  of  women  in 
library  work  was  a subject  of  articles  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  Baltimore  American 
and  St.  Louis  Globe,  and  of  an  editorial  in 
the  Columbus  Dispatch.  The  topic  of  Chil- 
dren’s Reading  caused  another  Columbus  pa- 
per to  give  editorial  space  to  the  subject,  and 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  devoted  much 
space  to  a discussion  of  women’s  clubs  and 
children’s  rooms.  The  News,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  printed  an  editorial  with  the 
caption  “Too  many  books.”  The  Telegram, 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  made  special  note  of 
Miss  Stearns’  paper  and  Dr.  Canfield’s  ad- 
dress. The  “Librarian,”  in  the  Middletown 
Times,  noted  a few  amusing  anecdotes  of  li- 
brary work. 

Gifts  and  bequests,  especially  those  of  An- 
drew Carnegie,  were  the  cause  of  comment 
by  several  New  England  papers,  notably  the 
Springfield  Union.  The  personal  element 
played  a large  part  in  these  clippings.  The 
home-coming  of  some  librarians  in  a small 
Western  city  was  an  event  worthy  of  an  ex- 
tended newspaper  account,  and  one  finds  re- 
corded in  perishable  wood  pulp'  paper  the 
impressions  of  several  librarians.  The  closing 
sentences  of  a “special”  from  the  Pier  to  the 
Press  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  is  of  interest : “The 
Narragansett  country  affords  so  many  places 
of  historic,  romantic  and  picturesque  interest 
that  the  Indiana  party  is  much  overworked  in 
its  attempt  to  both  see  and  hear.” 

Many  of  the  letters  to  the  home  papers  are 
most  readable.  There  may  have  been  some 
that  escaped  the  clipping  bureaus,  for  we 
know  that  47  persons  promised  the  committee 
on  publicity  to  send  such  a letter,  and  nothing 
like  that  number  shows  in  the  returns.  In 
many  cases  the  return  of  the  wandering  libra- 
rian was  a subject  of  personal  mention  in  the 
local  sheet  and  occasionally  the  honors  be- 
stowed on  this  or  that  library  official  were  a 
subject  of  home  pride. 

The  leaders  and  sub-heads  utilized  by  the 
papers  showed  most  clearly  the  salient  points 
of  the  Conference  that  appealed  to  those  ex- 
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cellent  judges  of  human  nature,  the  newspaper 
men  of  the  country.  The  headings  which 
appeared  during  the  opening  days  of  the  Con- 
ference indicated  an  interest  in  the  large  at- 
tendance. As  one  editor  saw  it,  ‘‘The  Pier 
was  Besieged  by  Librarians,”  and  another 
heading  writer  discovered  that  Providence  was 
also  besieged  by  this  formidable  body.  The 
headings  for  Providence  Day  showed  a sense 
of  relaxation:  ‘‘Librarians  Take  a Day  Off,” 
‘‘Librarians  on  a Jaunt,”  “Librarians  on  Out- 
ing,” “Librarians’  Day  of  Pleasure,”  “Libra- 
rians Take  Trips,”  and  this  sententious  head, 
“Pleasure  Now.”  The  most  laconic  heading 
was  the  single  word  “Librarians.”  On  the 
other  hand,  the  newspapers  must  haye  thought 
that  we  accomplished  something,  for  these 
headings  appeared : “Librarians  Make  Re- 
ports and  Talk,”  “Librarians  at  Work,”  “Cele- 
bration has  no  Effect  at  Narragansett  Pier” 
(doubtless  referring  to  the  Fourth  of  July)  ; 
this  true  statement,  “Librarians  Busy,”  and  as 
a last  farewell,  “The  Pier  is  Dull  with  the 
Librarians  Gone.” 

Two  amusing  headings  appeared  in  the 
Concord  Monitor:  “Watch  Hill.  This  is  the 
Password  at  the  Librarians’  Meeting,”  “Li- 
brary Problems.  National  Association  Busy 
at  Narragansett  Park,”  a not  unnatural  error 
when  one  considers  that  the  celebrated  trot- 
ting park  was  the  home  of  book-makers. 

Some  of  the  headings  were  most  mild  in 
type,  but  frequently  the  newspaper  man  se- 
lected a telling  sentence  from  some  address 
for  his  leader : “Must  Reach  all  Classes” : 
H.  G.  Wadlln's  Idea  of  Modern  Libraries  ; 
“Librarians  Wax  Fat  in  Ease” : Lindsay  Swift 
Compares  Proprietary  and  Public  Institutions ; 
“Too  Much  Trash  in  Children’s  Books”; 
“Yellow  Journalism  Cure:  a Multiplication 
of  Libraries  the  Antidote,  says  Lt.  Gov. 
Jackson”  (N.  Y.  Times,  a paper  not  tinged 
with  that  color). 

Dr.  Canfield’s  discussion  of  “Books  for  the 
Immigrant”  was  particularly  noticed,  and 
probably  atracted  more  attention  than  any 
other  topic  of  the  conference.  As  a rule  we 
were  called  by  our  proper  title,  librarians ; 
but  the  Washington  Star  dubbed  us  “book 
distributors.”  I,  for  one,  object. 

As  a rule  the  accounts  were  accurate,  and 
showed  much  care  on  the  part  of  the  several 
reporters,  especially  Dr.  G.  F.  Wire  and  Mr. 
Congdon  of  the  Associated  Press.  The  in- 
terest shown  by  the  Associated  Press  was 
partly  due  to  the  committee  on  publicity, 
which  makes  a report  on  p.  214  of  the  Con- 
ference Proceedings.  They  have  made,  as 
indicated  by  this  report,  a praiseworthy  at- 
tempt to  enlist  newspaper  interest;  they  have 
distributed  1600  reprints  of  papers  delivered 
at  the  Conference  of  1905 ; they  have  sent  out 
900  copies  of  library  news  letters  to  various 
journals  and  papers;  they  have  compiled  a 
list  of  100  newspapers  and  magazines  which 
would  be  likely  to  print  library  news,  and 
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they  have  endeavored  to  have  various  papers 
establish  a column  or  department  relating  to 
libraries.  As  a result  16  newspapers  are 
listed,  and  half  of  these  are  represented  in  the 
collection  of  clippings.  The  committee  asked 
300  librarians  and  assistants  to  send  a report 
of  the  Conference  to  his  or  her  local  paper, 
and  47  agreed  to  do  so.  As  has  been  noted, 
comparatively  few  of  these  printed  letters  are 
included  in  the  clippings. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  are 
most  elaborate  and  cover  a wide  field  of 
activity. 

In  conclusion : It  is  impossible  to  make 
comparisons  with  previous  conferences  in  this 
matter  of  newspaper  accounts,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  the  Narragansett  Pier  meeting 
was  the  second  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Association ; that  the  m.eeting  was  held  in  a 
populous  section  of  the  country,  and  in  a ter- 
ritory which  boasts  of  over  250  daily  news- 
papers. With  these  considerations  it  is  evident 
that  too  little  space  was  given  by  the  Eastern 
press  to  the  meetings.  While  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  topics  are  frequently  very 
technical  and  uninteresting  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, the  high  literary  reputation  of  some  of 
the  speakers  and  the  selection  of  topics  of 
current  interest  should  have  caused  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  to  recognize  more 
thoroughly  the  importance  of  the  event. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AS  AN  AID  IN 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORK 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Public  Library 
issued  under  date  of  Nov.  29,  1905,  the  fol- 
lowing circular  letter,  addressed  “To  the 
Ministers  of  Grand  Rapids :” 

“The  Public  Library  is  most  anxiou.s  to 
serve  in  every  possible  way  the  churches  and 
the  social,  philanthropic  and  educational  or- 
ganizations connected  or  affiliated  with  them. 
Through  the  Sunday  school  and  the  Sunday 
school  teacher  much  of*  the  best  personal 
work  of  the  church  is  carried  on  — the  kind 
of  work  that  counts  for  so  much  in  the  lives 
of  the  children.  We  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  library  has  on  its 
shelves  a considerable  collection  of  books  of 
special  interest  to  Sunday  school  workers. 
It  will  strengthen  the  work  of  your  teachers 
if  they  will  read  some  of  these  books.  A list 
of  them  was  published  in  the  September  bul- 
letin of  the  library. 

“The  library  is  ready  to  prepare  lists  of 
books  that  will  be  directly  helpful  to  the  Sun- 
day school  teachers  in  the  lessons  that  are 
taught  in  the  schools — ^books  relating  to  the 
life,  times,  and  country  that  is  being  studied, 
as  well  as  commentaries  on  the  particular 
parts  of  the  Bible  under  consideration.  If 
you  think  your  teachers  would  make  any  use 
of  such  a list  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  send 
you  in  advance  the  references  for  each  quar- 
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ter  of  the  year  if  you  will  kindly  indicate 
your  desire  for  them  and  let  us  know  the 
series  of  lessons  that  will  be  studied  in  your 
school.  Should  you  prefer  we  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  help  us  select  this  list  of 
references  or  to  revise  them  before  they  are 
sent  out.  We  would  send  one  type- written 
copy  for  each  quarter  to  those  schools  that 
wish  them.  We  believe  that  such  a series  of 
references  will  encourage  more  study  on  the 
part  of  your  Sunday  school  teachers,  thereby 
strengthening  their  teaching,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  would  enable  them  to  use  the  library 
for  such  work  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

“We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  me- 
morial libraries  which  arc  sent  free  to  sick 
or  injured  children,  provided  the  child  has  no 
contagious  disease.  If  you  know  of  any  such 
child  at  any  time  call  up  the  children’s  li- 
brarian. A box  of  interesting  books  for  a 
convalescent  or  shut-in  child  means  many  a 
happy  hour  in  his  home.  Help  us  to  find  the 
boys  and  girls  who  need  these  sunshine  boxes. 
There  is  no  expense  connected  with  it,  the  de- 
livery being  cared  for  by  the  library.  . . . 

“For  the  historical  collection  of  the  library 
we  should  like  to  have  you  send  us  regularly 
programs,  bulletins,  and  everything  printed  in 
connection  with  your  church  and  its  work. 
These  things  will  be  preserved  in  the  library 
for  all  time  and  will  be  interesting  and  val- 
uable to  the  historian  in  future  generations, 
for  such  things  are  a part  of  the  life  of  the 
city  as  it  is  to-day.” 


GREENSBORO  (N.  C.)  PUBLIC  LI- 
BRARY: CARNEGIE  BUILDING 

The  Public  Library  of  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
has  had  its  usefulness  many  times  increased 
by  its  removal,  on  Easter  Monday,  1906,  to 
the  building  generously  donated  by  Mr.  Car- 
negie. The  exterior  is  of  light  brown  pressed 
brick  and  sandstone  except  where  granite  is 
used  for  the  steps  of  the  entrance. 

The  main  floor,  which  is  entirely  given  to 
the  library’s  use,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
visitors,  remarkably  adapted  both  to  climate 
and  to  economy  of  administration.  The  rooms, 
as  the  plan  shows,  are  unusually  large,  and  the 
assistant  at  the  delivery  desk  has  a complete 
view  of  the  children’s  room  on  the  north  and 
of  about  two-thirds  of  the  67  feet  of  reading 
and  reference  room  on  the  southern  side. 

The  woodwork  of  the  main  floor  is  of  oak 
in  light  finish  to  match  the  library  fur- 
niture. The  floors  alone  are  of  pine,  that 
of  the  children’s  room  and  part  of  the  de- 
livery room  being  covered  with  cork.  All 
furniture  is  very  simply  planned.  Low  shelv- 
ing covers  available  wall  space  in  the  chil- 
dren’s room  and  a dark  green  bulletin  board 
of  cork  three  feet  wide,  above  the  cases,  gives 
the  needed  background  for  picture  and  poster. 
The  children’s  tables  are  not  stationary,  and 


there  is  a rolling  partition  above  the  arches 
for  the  needs  of  a story  hour.  Upon  the 
most  prominent  wall  space  will  be  placed  the 
v?ords,  adapted  from  Milwaukee’s  public  li- 
brary, “This  room  is  under  the  protection  of 
the  children  of  Greensboro.” 

In  the  larger  reading-room  low  shelving 
fills  all  wall  space  except  that  used!  by  paper 
rack  and  magazine  cases.  Two  large  wall 
cases  are  placed  in  the  reference  alcove.  The 
big  open  fireplace  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
feature  of  the  room.  The  chandeliers,  table 
lamps  and  wall  lights  of  the  entire  building 
are  in  dull  brass. 

A bronze  medallion  of  the  benefactor,  Mr. 
Carnegie,  greets  all  visitors  from  the  delivery 
room,  as  well  as  a bust  of  Shakespeare.  A 
number  of  pictures  and  maps  are  placed  on 
the  walls  of  the  main  reading-room. 

The  work-room  on  the  library  floor  is  large 
and  airy  and  connected  with  the  receiving 
room'  below.  The  stack-room  has  a ca- 
pacity of  19,000  volumes.  The  two  front 
rooms  in  the  basement  are  finished  in  pine 
and  fitted  for  the  use  of  clubs  and  various 
civic  and  educational  bodies. 

The  history  of  the  Greensboro  Public  Li- 
brary previous  to  the  occupancy  of  the  new 
building  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

A town  canvass,  led  by  the  chairman  of 
the  state  library  committee,  resulting  in  a 
general  subscription  of  $3000,  was  our  “rea- 
son for  being.”  The  aldermen  donated  three 
rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  the  city  hall, 
and  appointed,  under  the  Scales  Library  Act, 
a board  of  six  trustees  to  organize  and  con- 
trol the  new  institution. 

With  the  subscription  fund  the  trustees  paid 
for  furniture,  books  and  periodicals,  the  cost 
of  cataloging  under  the  Dewey  decimal  sys- 
tem, and  of  maintenance  for  three  months. 
The  library  was  formally  presented  to  the  city 
with  speeches  and  enthusiasm,  and  started 
bravely  on  its  way  Feb.  5,  1902,  with  1490 
books,  250  public  documents  (not  cataloged), 
32  periodicals  and  3 daily  papers. 

Beginning  with  May,  1902,  $36  in  money 
was  furnished  by  the  city  to  aid  the  library’s 
monthly  expenses ; but  this  amount  was 
increased  in  March,  1903,  to  $100,  and  con- 
tinued, with  lights  and  heat,  until  Nov.,  1905, 
brought  the  first  payment  of  the  promised 
10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  our  Carnegie 
building,  or  $250  per  month. 

The  fund  we  have  been  able  to  use  for 
books  has  varied,  of  course,  with  our  chang- 
ing fortunes,  and,  happily  for  the  cause,  a 
number  of  valuable  books  have  been  donated ; 
but  we  managed  in  1904  to  spend  $402.38  for 
books  and  $135.40  for  periodicals  and  papers ; 
in  1905,  with  a slightly  larger  income  against 
the  expenses  of  moving,  additional  janitor  ser- 
vice and  supplies,  we  spent  for  both  books 
and  periodicals  $484. 

The  library  now  faces  the  untried  proposi- 
tions of  light  and  heat,  both  likely  to  revolu- 
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tionize  our  ideas  of  a proportionate  book 
fund  as  achieved  under  the  conditions  of  the 
old  income. 

The  library  is  open  on  week  days  from  10 
a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  except  during  the  months  of 
June,  July  and  August,  when,  opening  at  10 
o’clock,  it  closes  at  7 in  the  evening.  Two 
people  divided  the  labor  of  administration  for 
nearly  four  years,  but  in  September,  1905, 
another  assistant  was  provided. 

In  our  catalog  department  we  use  a type- 
writer and  Library  of  Congress  cards  in  all 
cases  where  obtainable. 

Book  selections  are  determined  by  a com- 
mittee of  six,  appointed  by  the  trustees  and 
not  included  in  their  number.  To  this  com- 
mittee the  librarian  submits  her  own  recom- 
mendations and  all  others  filed  in  the  library 
for  such  purpose,  and  she  can  place  no  order 
for  book  or  magazine  except  with  their  ap- 
proval of  its  contents.  They  really  carry 
entire  responsibility  for  the  character  of  the 
library’s  wares  and  to  them  all  complaints 
are  referred. 

For  the  first  two  years  the  circulation  was 
more  than  2000  volumes  per  month,  allowing 
only  one  book  on  each  card;  for  lack  of  pop- 
ular books  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  this 
figure  was  lowered,  but  the  character  of  the 
circulation  had  changed  from  95  per  cent,  to 
77  per  cent,  fiction,  the  daily  attendance  from 
125  to  150,  the  value  of  the  magazine  indexes 
had  begun  to  tell,  and  we  had  made  our  be- 
ginning in  reference  work. 

We  now  have  3000  borrowers  and  2912 
books,  including  370  non-circulating  refer- 
ence books  and  not  including  365  public  doc- 
uments (not  cataloged)  or  our  Bodlcy  ser- 
vice (usually  about  200  volumes).  We  have 
72  current  magazines,  300  volumes  of  old 
magazines,  1033  pamphlets  and  7 daily  papers. 
Our  monthly  circulation  now  averages  2314, 
with  a daily  attendance  of  100  in  midsummer 
and  more  than  225  the  rest  of  the  year,  and 
the  librarians’  aid  has  been  asked  in  as  many 
as  223  instances  in  our  reference  work  dur- 
ing a single  month. 

That  the  library  has  been  able,  with  sucn 
small  resources,  to  win  the  patronage  of  stu- 
dents has  been  our  greatest  pleasure  and  en- 
couragement. It  is  due  in  part  to  gifts  of 
periodicals  and  use  of  state  and  government 
publications,  but  most  of  all  to  the  fact  that 
our  trustees  have  never  refused  to  supply  the 
best  working  tools  as  they  are  needed  to  im- 
prove the  library  service.  We  believe  that 
the  A.  L.  A.  index  is  worth  its  price  to  any 
little  library  “zealous  of  good  works,”  be- 
cause it  unlocks  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Among  our  discouragements  the  greatest 
by  far  have  been  the  inadequate  supply  of 
fiction  and  the  appalling  wear  and  poor  bind- 
ing in  both  fiction  and  juvenile  works.  We 
have  tried  the  Bodley  service  as  a temporary 
relief  in  the  first  case,  but  the  greater  prob- 
lem of  wear  still  “brings  to  us  fresh  dismay.” 


A few  weeks  ago  we  entered  upon  our  first 
experience  with  the  Chivers  binding. 

Greensboro  had  its  beginning  in  1808  and 
now  numbers  a population  of  23,000,  more 
than  twice  what  it  possessed  in  1900.  Long  a 
town  of  schools  and  churches,  it  has  suddenly 
become  a railroad,  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial center,  and  all  its  streets  bear  evi- 
dence to  the  abounding  life  of  a new  and 
prosperous  South. 

The  library  endeavors  to  co-operate  loyally 
with  every  local  interest.  Its  best  work  must 
always  be  done  for  the  schools,  but  the  newly 
organized  County  Historical  Association  has 
made  its  home  with  us.  The  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  the  Art  Club,  the 
Music  Club  and  the  County  Medical  Society 
all  hold  their  meetings  in  the  library  build- 
ing. The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  con- 
tribute manuscript  and  pictures  for  the  honor 
of  the  “man  in  gray,”  the  State  Audubon  So- 
ciety lends  its  valuable  books  of  nature  study, 
and  the  literary  clubs  all  file  their  programs 
with  the  library  as  soon  as  printed. 

Our  book  fund  does  not  yet  justify  any 
special  appeal  to  the  industrial  public,  and  no 
lecture  course  will  be  attempted  this  year ; 
but  we  hope,  through  plans  almost  matured, 
to  compass  the  needs  for  a story  hour  and  a 
boys’  fraternity  copied  from  the  successful 
one  of  Camden  City. 

Bettie  D.  Caldwell,  Librarian. 


THE  KRUPP  LIBRARY  AT  ESSEN, 
PRUSSIA 

The  Kruppsche  Biicherhalle,  in  Essen-Ruhr, 
is  an  important  development  of  the  new  li- 
brary movement  in  Germany,  and,  as  was  said 
in  the  Library  journal  for  December,  lOos, 
it  has  its  lesson  for  other  countries  as  well. 
That  portion  of  Reyer’s  “Fortschritte 
der  volksthiimlichen  bibliotheken”  (Leipzig, 
1903)  which  relates  to  it  has  been  reprinted 
in  pamphlet  form,  with  statistics  of  use  from 
March  i,  1899,  to  Feb.  28,  1906.  The  follow- 
ing summary  of  this  pamphlet  brings  out  some 
interesting  facts. 

When  the  library  was  projected,  fears  of 
ill  success  were  expressed,  based  on  the  sup- 
posed want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
“plain  people.”  But  the  use  of  the  library 
from  the  very  beginning  exceeded  all  ex- 
pectations. The  necessity  for  widening  the 
scope  of  the  institution  became  apparent,  ad- 
ditional means  were  granted  by  the  Krupp 
firm,  and  the  library  has  grown  from  7500 
volumes  to  51,750  (of  which  two-fifths  consist 
of  extra  copies).  Two-fifths  of  the  volumes 
are  in  circulation  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
readers  number  13,450  (out  of  a possible 
34,850),  who  drew  388,001  volumes  during 
1905-06.  This  result  is  unique  in  Germany. 
Many  “volksbibliotheken”  are  formed  with 
worn-out  or  cast-off  books  and  under  cen- 
sorious restrictions.  Not  so  at  Essen.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  influence  the  reader.  It  is 
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a fundamental  rule  here  that  every  user  of  the 
library  must  leave  the  building  with  a happy 
face.  The  attendants  must  find  a way  to 
satisfy  demands,  for  there  is  hardly  any  which 
cannot  be  met  in  some  way.  The  reader  must 
feel  that  he  is  sure  to  be  cheerfully  helped. 
The  librarian  must  drop  his  learned  air  and 
strive  simply  to  aid. 

The  library’s  stock  of  books  is  carefully 
selected,  and  only  the  best  are  added.  This 
applies  to  belles  lettres  as  well ; in  which  field 
not  only  modern  authors,  but  the  German 
classics  also,  are  steadily  drawn  by  the  work- 
m.en.  The  desire  for  entertainment  after  the 
work  of  the  day,  through  a work  of  fiction,  is 
justifiable,  and  it  is  no  result  to  be  ashamed 
of  that  the  use  of  this  kind  of  literature  in  the 
Krupp  library  amounts  to  50  or  60  per  cent, 
of  the  circulation. 

The  best  means  of  increasing  the  use  of 
the  library  appears  to  be  by  the  development 
of  the  juvenile  section.  In  this  department  the 
increase  from  7961  volumes  drawn  in  the  first 
year  to  84,340  in  the  seventh,  is  significant. 
And  these  children  remain  regular  readers. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  very  many  of  the  least 
intelligent  workm.en  have  of  their  own  choice 
turned  their  attention  to  juvenile  literature, 
“a  proof  of  the  . . . sensible  manner  in  which 

. . . this  library  is  used.”  As  is  known, 
the  one-  or  two-book  system  is  not  enforced 
here ; the  reader  draws  as  many  books  as  he 
wishes.  This  liberty  has  not  been  abused ; 
only  two  volumes  were  lost  in  four  years. 
“Perhaps  these  successes  are  to  be  regarded 
as  an  educational  result.”  The  business  runs 
sn'oothly ; the  reader  returning  books  and 
asking  for  new  ones  is  kept  from  one  minute 
to  one  and  a half ; in  rush  hours  not  more 
than  three  to  five  minutes.  The  work  is 
systematized  to  the  smallest  detail ; each 
worker  is  responsible  down  to  the  errand  boy. 
As  to  the  rules  of  the  library,  they  were 
drawn  up  for  certain  purposes  and  a certain 
public.  One  rule  will  not  hold  good  for  all. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  useful- 
ness of  popular  libraries  is  not  everywhere 
uniform.  Libraries  are  arranged  according  to 
certain  systems  which  are  defended  as  though 
there  were  things  in  library  economy  which 
absolutely  could  not  be  done  otherwise. 

The  main  aim  kept  in  view  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  catalog  is  that  it  may  never 
fail,  even  if  it  is  a question  of  immediately 
indicating  a single  essay  contained  in  a col- 
lection, the  author  of  which  does  not  come 
to  the  mind. 

“As  to  the  rest,  the  intention  of  the  man- 
agement, to  serve  all  in  the  manner  of  the 
American  libraries,  has  proven  useful.  The 
literature  which  is  not  out  daily,  but  remains 
for  the  reader  demanding  quality,  forms  the 
necessary  backbone  of  a public  library  which 
deals  with  broad  masses  of  the  people.  Only 
the  very  heaviest  scientific  literature  may  be 
excluded.” 

Frank  Weitenkampf. 


LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM 

2gTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  29th  annual  meeting  of  the  Library 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
held  this  year  at  Bradford,  Sept.  3-7.  About 
2^  members  and  delegates,  including  several 
American  librarians,  were  present  at  the 
opening  session  on  Monday,  Sept  3,  and  in 
the  evening  were  entertained  at  a reception 
by  the  mayor  and  mayoress  of  Bradford 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  members  were 
formally  welcomed  at  the  Cartwright  Memo- 
rial  Hall  in  Lister  Park  by  the  mayor  on  be- 
half of  the  corporation,  and  by  Mr.  Aider- 
man  J.  S.  Toothill  on  behalf  of  the  public 
libraries  and  art  gallery  committee.  The 
president  for  the  coming  year.  Sir  William 
H.  Bailey  (Salford),  then  delivered  his  in- 
auguial  address.  Speaking  of  the  great  pro- 
gressive movements  that  had  marked  differ- 
ent periods,  he  stated  his  conviction  that  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  age  of  'Queen 
Victoria  had  been  the  Free  Libraries  Act. 
Up  to  the  present  time  this  act  has  been 
adopted  in  203  cities  and  boroughs,  which 
control  about  600  libraries.  There  are  now 
in  the  free  libraries  of  this  kingdom.  5,809,- 
196  volumes,  and  probably  nearly  50,000,000 
readers  used  those  free  libraries  last  year. 
Can  any  one  doubt  the  refining  influence  of 
this  literature?  One  good  example  of  the 
increase  of  education  and  intelligence  among 
the  working  classes  is  found  in  the  societies 
and  institutions  they  manage  themselves, 
without  any^  form  of  patronage ; witness  the 
friendly  societies,  and  the  Co-operative  So- 
ciety of  Manchester,  with  its  turnover  of 
about  £20,000,000  a year  for  goods,  its, bank- 
ing^ cash  turnover  of  more  than  £100,000,000, 
and  its  great  contributions  to  its  own  libra- 
ries, to  education  and  charity.  And  all  its 
members  are  working  folk.  It  is  not  enough 
to  mention  the  working  classes  alone  as  an 
evidence  of  improved  education  and  the  in- 
fluence of  free  libraries.  The  libraries  are 
for  all  classes.  We  often  forget  those  who 
by  pluck,  natural  genius,  and  hard  work  have 
repaired  a defective  education,  and  now  oc- 
cupy great  positions  as  manufacturers  and 
m.erchants.  In  the  industrial  world  no  man 
or  master  is  of  much  value  'to  himself  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  literature  of  his  trade.  The 
Library  Association  for  a long  time  past  has 
devoted  much  consideration  to  the  increased 
use  of  free  libraries  for  education,  industry, 
and  industrial  art.  Progress  has  been  made, 
excellent  work  done,  and  educational  author- 
ities are  joining  in  the  movement.  The  mu- 
nicipality now  has  control  of  both  free  libra- 
ries and  public  education.  Referring  to  the 
Forney  Libraries  of  Industrial  Art,  estab- 
lished in  the  working-class  districts  of  Paris, 
the  especial  aim  of  which  is  to  keep  on  the 
shelves  of  each  all  material  of  interest  to  the 
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particular  trade  of  the  district,  the  president 
urged  that  these  libraries  be  imitated  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  furtherance  of  the  great 
aim  of  making  the  libraries  strengthen  the 
nation’s  commercial  position. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  was  A 
survey  of  the  public  library  movement  in 
Bradford,”  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Hartley  (Bradford) 
Mr.  Scrutton  followed  with  a “History  of 
the  Bradford  Library  and  Literary  Society, 
and  Mr.  C.  A.  Federer  gave  an  account  of 
the  “Bradford  Mechanics’  Institution  Li- 
brary.” Mr.  J.  Daykin  (Yorkshire  Union 
of  Institutes)  dealt  with  “Village  libraries, 
with  special  reference  to  Yorkshire.” 

After  being  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the 
mayor,  the  members  met  at  an  afternoon  ses- 
sion to  discuss  public  libraries  and  education, 
as  well  as  the  somewhat  distantly  related 
question  of  bookbinding  leathers.  The  first 
subject  was  introduced  by  Councillor  _R. 
Roberts  (chairman  of  Bradford  education 
committee)  in  a paper  on  ‘‘The  relation  of 
public  libraries  to  the  present  system  of  edu- 
cation.” “The  leather  question”  was  ^ dealt 
with  by  Dr.  J.  Gordon  Parker  (Herold  s In- 
stitute, Bermondsey),  and  his  remarks  gave 
rise  to  an  interesting  and  practical  discussion 
on  the  best  leathers  and  methods  of  detect- 
ing defective  preparation  of  the  skins. _ 

The  proceedings  were  resumed  on  Wed- 
nesday morning.  Sept.  5,  when  Mr.  H.  W. 
Fovargue  (Hon.  Solicitor  to  the  Associa- 
tion) submitted  his  views  on  “Library  legis- 
lation for  county  areas,”  and  incidentally  re- 
ferred to  the  new  Public  Libraries  Bill  which 
the  Association  is  promoting,  and  which, 
among  other  points,  proposes  that  libraries 
shall  be  relieved  from  the  payment  of  local 
rates,  that  the  Act  shall  be  extended  to 
counties,  and,  moreover,  that  the  present  lim- 
itation of  the  rate  to  one  penny  shall  be  re- 
miO'ved.  A resolution,  “That  this  meeting 
approves  of  the  principles  of  the  Public  Li- 
braries Bill  drawn  up  by  the  Council,”  was 
carried. 

Mr.  J.  McKillop  (London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics) then  dealt  with  “The  present  position 
of  London  municipal  libraries,  with  sugges- 
tions for  increasing  their  efficiency.”  There 
are  in  London  about  85  libraries  and  branches 
supported  by  rates  raised  by  25  out  of  28 
metropolitan  boroughs.  The  suggestion  was 
that  a central  loan  collection  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive books  specially  useful  to  the  univer- 
sity student  should  be  formed,  and  that  these 
books  should  be  issued  free  of  charge,  for 
use  at  home,  through  local  libraries.  The 
cost  was  estimated  roughly  at  £60,000  spread 
over  ten  years,  with  an  annual  charge  for  ad- 
ministration of  about  £5000  after  four  or  five 
years.  Mr.  L.  Inkster,  Mr.  L.  Stanley  Jast, 
Mr.  H.  D.  Roberts,  Mr.  Doubleday,  and 
others  favored  the  idea  of  a central  authority. 
A resolution  requesting  the  Council  to  con- 
sider the  question  was  carried. 
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In  the  afternoon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Rob- 
erts invited  a large  party  to  meet  the  mem- 
bers at  a garden  party  in  their  beautiful 
grounds  at  Milner  Field,  Saltaire. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  report  of  the 
Council  was  submitted  at  a business  meeting. 
The  Council  were  able  to  announce  an  in- 
crease in  the  membership,  but  the  number  of 
deaths  during  the  year  had  been  unhappily 
large,  including  that  of  Dr.  Richard  Garnett. 
The  Association  had  been  officially  repre- 
sented at  the  inaugural  ceremonies  of  several 
new  libraries.  The  first  of  the  three  local 
conferences  authorized  by  the  Cambridge 
meeting  in  continuation  of  the  work  of  the 
public  education  and  public  libraries  com- 
mittee was  held  at  Birmingham  on  May  3, 
by  kind  invitation  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
presided  over  the  meeting.  Mr.  H.  J.  Ten- 
nant, M.P.,  had  promised  to  take  charge  of 
the  bill  to  amend  library  legislation  proposed 
by  the  Council.  The  Council  drew  attention 
to  the  great  and  increasing  success  of  the 
work  of  the  education  committee : over  one 
hundred  students  entered  for  the  last  exam- 
ination, being  more  than  double  the  number 
of  the  previous  year.  Correspondence  classes 
in  library  history  and  administration  and  in 
cataloging  had  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Quinn,  and  had  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  very  largely  by  assistants  outside 
London.  Courses  of  lectures  in  cataloging, 
classification,  library  history,  and  library  ad- 
ministration had  been  delivered  at  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics  and  Political  Sci- 
ence. In  consequence  of  his  appointment  to 
the  librarianship  at  Brighton,  Mr.  H.  D. 
Roberts  had  been  obliged  to  resign  his  office 
as  Hon.  Secretary,  and  the  Council  expressed 
their  thanks  for  the  valuable  services  ren- 
dered by  him  during  ten  years.  Nearly  the 
whole  edition  of  1000  copies  of  “Leather  for 
libraries,”  prepared  by  the  Sound  Leather 
Committee,  had  been  sold.  Satisfactory  pro- 
gress had  been  made  during  the  past  year 
in  the  cataloging  of  the  library  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, now  conveniently  housed  at  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics.  The  report,  bal- 
ance-sheet, and  accounts  were  received  and 
adopted. 

The  whole  of  Thursday  was  devoted  to  the 
important  technical  subjects  of  classification, 
cataloging,  bookbinding,  and  professional  ed- 
ucation. In  a paper  on  “The  development  of 
classification”  Mr.  E.  A.  Savage  (Wallasey) 
criticised  the  separation  of  geography  from 
history  and  the  keeping  of  biographical  liter- 
ature apart  in  subject  classification.  The  rela- 
tive functions  of  classification  and  cataloging 
were  often  confused.  The  formation  of  an 
advisory  board  on  cataloging  and  classification 
was  recommended  by  Mr.  T.  Aldred  (South- 
wark). Mr.  Cyril  Davenport  (British  Mu- 
seum) followed  with  a lantern  lecture  on  the 
history  of  bookbinding  in  England,  and, 
aided  by  a fine  series  of  pictures  of  beautiful 
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specimens,  described  the  characteristic  work 
of  the  great  English  bookbinders  from  the 
ninth  century  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  H.  D.  Roberts  dealt 
with  “The  education  of  the  librarian:  ele- 
mentary stage,”  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Baker  (Wool- 
wich) with  the  advanced  stage  of  the  same 
subject.  “The  Thomas  Greenwood  Library 
at  Manchester”  was  described  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
A.  Axon  (Manchester),  and  “The  Library  of 
the  Association  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics” by  Mr.  E.  W.  Hulme.  The  pro- 
ceedings then  came  to  an  end. 

During  the  meeting  a model  bindery  for  a 
library,  including  leathers,  arranged  by  Mr. 
Douglas  Cockerell  (Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  & 
Soil)  was  exhibited,  and  also  a collection  of 
the  best  books  of  1905  and  1906,  formed  with 
the  kind  co-operation  of  the  principal  pub- 
lishers. A classified  and  annotated  list  of 
these  books  was  on  sale.  In  the  evening  the 
usual  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  took 
place  at  the  Midland  Hotel,  and  on  Erlday 
there  was  a whole-day  excursion  to  Farnley 
Hall,  Ilkley,  and  Bolton  Abbey,  which  wound 
up  a well-attended  and  successful  meeting. 


LIBRARY  WEEK  AT  TWILIGHT  PARK, 
N.  Y.,  SEPT.  24-OCT.  I,  1906 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Library  Association  was  held  at  Squir- 
rel Inn,  Twilight  Park,  in  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains, with  an  attendance  of  155,  the  largest 
on  record,  with  the  exception  of  last  year, 
when  the  A.  L.  A.  Council,  Publishing  and 
Executive  Boards  and  the  Library  Institute 
met  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Seven  states 
were  represented,  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  attend- 
ance from  New  York  state  was  most  gratify- 
ing, as  the  Narragansett  Pier  conference  had 
been  attended  by  so  large  a number  of  libra- 
rians that  an  increase  in  attendance  at  the 
state  meeting  was  unexpected.  24  representa- 
tives of  small  libraries  in  the  state  were 
present. 

The  first  session  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  Sept.  24,  the  president.  Miss  Mary  W. 
Plummer,  in  the  chair.  There  were  115  per- 
sons present.  The  president  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order  with  a stone  gavel— the  gift  of 
Dr.  A.  S.  Steenberg,  of  Denmark.  Miss 
Plummer  introduced  Mr.  Eastman,  who  spoke 
interestingly  of  Twilight  Club,  Twilight  Park 
and  Squirrel  Inn,  and  directed  to  favorite 
walks  and  drives. 

The  Report  of  the  treasurer  was  read. 

Mr.  Eastman  read  the  gratifying  Report  of 
the  committee  on  library  institutes,  showing 
that  29  library  round  table  meetings  had 
been  held,  bringing  together  during  the  year 
402  persons  representing  194  libraries,  an  ad- 
vance of  more  than  50  per  cent,  on  the  number 
reached  by  the  institutes  of  the  previous  year. 


The  committee  recommended  the  continuance 
for  another  year  of  this  plan  of  small  and 
informal  gatherings  wdth  the  supervision  of 
an  appointed  visitor  at  each,  and  presented 
the  following  resolutions : 

1.  We  are  gratified  with  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  library  institutes  that  in  29 
library  round  table  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  there  have  been  brought 
together  during  the  past  year,  402  persons 
representing  194  libraries,  an  advance  of  50 
per  cent,  on  the  number  reached  by  the  88 
institute  meetings  of  the  previous  year,  and 
we  recommend  the  continuance  for  another 
year  of  this  plan  of  numerous  and  small  in- 
formal gatherings  with  the  supervision  of  an 
appointed  visitor  at  each. 

2.  We  urge  upon  librarians  w'ho  have  not 
attended  round  table  meetings  to  avail  them- 
selves of  future  opportunities  to  do  so,  assur- 
ing them  that,  even  if  it  costs  an  effort  to  be 
present  and  to  contribute  to  the  success  of 
these  neighborly  gatherings,  they  will  be 
abundantly  repaid,  not  only  by  a wider  ac- 
quaintance with  library  methods,  but  also 
by  the  new  light  in  which  their  work  will 
be  placed,  by  the  new  spirit  in  which  it  will 
be  done,  and  by  the  sympathy  of  new  found 
friend's. 

3.  We  call  the  attention  of  library  trustees 
to  the  advantage  which  comes  to  the  library 
in  the  stimulus  and  new  interest  gained  by 
the  librarian  in  such  meetings,  an  advantage 
which  is  amply  sufficient  to  justify  on  their 
parts  the  allowance  of  time  and  the  expense 
necessary  to  secure  such  attendance. 

4.  We  would  encourage  the  frequent  meet- 
ing of  small  groups  of  librarians  whenever 
convenient  and  without  regard  to  the  plans  of 
the  state  committee,  promising  cordial  assist- 
ance to  all  such  gatherings  as  the  occasion 
is  made  known  to  our  officers  or  committee. 

5.  We  recommend  that  librarians  who  find 
it  possible  to  do  so.  Invite  neighboring  school 
librarians  to  visit  them  occasionally  on  a 
Saturday  for  consultation  on  library  work, 
and  the  committee  is  instructed  to  include 
this  feature  in  its  plans  for  the  state. 

6.  We  urge  upon  the  officers  of  local  li- 
brary clubs,  organized  in  connection  with 
the  institute  movement,  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing the  club  organization  as  the  basis 
and  rallying  point  for  the  more  scattered  work 
of  round  tables,  and  we  recommend  a club 
meeting  once  a year  in  the  fall  or  early  winter 
with  a distinct  appeal  to  public  interest  in  the 
place  where  it  is  held. 

7.  The  committee  on  library  institutes  is 
authorized  to  pay  from  the  funds  of  the 
association  the  expenses  of  its  work  for  the 
coming  year. 

8.  The  committee  on  library  institutes  is 
authorized  to  print  500  copies  of  its  annual 
report  and  send  a copy  to  each  public  library 
in  the  state. 

Mr.  Eastman  also  read  the  Report  of  the 
committee  on  legislation. 
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The  committee  on  reading  lists  and  on  pub- 
licity made  no  report. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  com- 
rtiittees  to  report  at  a later  session : Resolu- 
tions— Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker,  Mr.  Arthur  E. 
Bostwick  and  Miss  Isabel  E.  Lord;  Nomina- 
tions— Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  Miss  Mary  L.  Davis 
and  Miss  Waller  I.  Bullock. 

Miss  Plummer  delivered  the  president’s 
address,  a summary  of  which  follows; 

president’s  address. 

We  find  ourselves  in  this,  the  sixteenth 
year  of  the  State  Association’s  existence, 
meeting  among  new  surroundings  and  under 
new  auspices,  not  less  favorable  to  enjoyment 
than  heretofore  and  perhaps  more  favorable 
to  steady  and  significant  work. 

The  natural  tendency  of  all  such  bodies  as 
this,  as  they  grow  older,  is  to  draw  the  line  a 
little  closer  around  those  who  formed  the 
original  nucleus  with  its  earlier  additions, 
and  to  consider  these  the  body  itself,  a ten- 
dency which  must  be  continually  resisted,  if 
good,  extensive,  living  work  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  State  Association,  including  or,  at  least, 
designed  to  include,  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  li- 
braries, owes  a duty  to  the  very  smallest  as  to 
the  very  largest.  By  meeting  this  year  in  a 
more  accessible  spot,  the  Association  gives 
earnest  of  its  desire  to  be  inclusive  and  com- 
prehensive. 

It  is  a vital  question,  I think,  whether  we 
should  not  meet  each  year  in  a different  part 
of  the  state,  in  order  to  bring  attendance 
within  the  reach  of  the  most  remote  and  iso- 
lated libraries.  At  the  recent  A.  L.  A.  n;eet- 
ing  at  Narragansett  Pier,  this  was  empha- 
sized as  desirable  and  almost  necessary  by 
Miss  Stearns,  Miss  Downey  and  others.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  representation  of  the 
small  libraries  of  the  state  in  this  Association 
is  less  than  ever  before  and  has  been  steadily 
declining  for  some  years. 

Because  of  the  knowledge  of  this  condi- 
tion it  has  seemed  desirable  that  we  should 
consider  briefly  this  evening  the  functions 
of  the  state  library  association  in  this  state 
or  any  other. 

There  are  two  views  that  may  be  taken. 
We  must  all  admit  that  in  one  sense  such 
an  association  is  not  an  authoritative  body. 
It  has  neither  legislative  nor  executive  power, 
and  as  a volunteer  body,  it  has  no  official 
standing.  As  to  its  value  in  creating  and 
moulding  public  and  professional  opinion  and 
bringing  legislation  to  pass  — that  depends 
altogether  on  the  character  and  reputation  of 
the  specific  association. 

If  it  fully  represents  the  library  interests 
of  the  state,  to  the  remotest  corner,  and  rep- 
resents them  well,  it  can  exert  an  indirect 
and  pervasive  influence  that  may  bring  many 
things  to  pass,  provided  it  sees  its  duty  to  be 
in  that  direction. 


The  other  viev/  — and  some  of  you  may 
think  the  truer  view  — is  that  a state  associa- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  legislation,  with 
general  reforms  and  improvements,  that  it  is 
only  a volunteer  assembling  of  the  librarians 
of  the  state  for  individual  professional  im- 
provement and  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

To  adapt  Terence  to  our  use,  “We  are  li- 
brarians and  nothing  that  concerns  librarians 
is  alien  to  us,’’  or,  at  least,  nothing  should  be. 
I submit  that  we,  as  an  association,  have  had 
a very  good  time  at  our  meetings,  that  we 
have  had  some  good  papers  and  discussions, 
that  we  have  appointed  numerous  committees 
and  made  valuable  acquaintances,  and  that  a 
few  people  have  worked  very  hard  and  faith- 
fully to  make  the  working  part  of  the  meet- 
ings successful,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
library  institutes,  have  we  brought  anything 
to  pass  that  affects  the  general  library  inter- 
ests of  the  state?  Is  it  not  a good  moment 
for  us  to  cast  an  eye  over  the  field  and  see 
where,  with  the  good  will  and  co-operation 
of  the  state  officials,  we  can  best  apply  our 
energies,  making  the  association  a positive 
power  for  good  throughout  the  entire  state? 

As  a preliminary  to  action  there  should 
be  acquaintance  with  the  situation,  and  I have 
no  doubt  the  State  Library  could  and  would 
supply  us  not  only  with  affirmative  but 
negative  information.  To  read  always  of  what 
has  been  done  without  knowing  what  remains 
to  be  done  is  pleasant  and  encouraging,  but  it 
is  likely  to  land  one  finally  in  a sort  of  blind 
man’s  paradise  where  exertion  seems  needless. 

As  to  definite  work  to  be  done,  perhaps 
some  of  you  are  saying  “for  instance?”  A 
work  which  is  in  its  infancy  in  this  state,  as 
in  many  others,  is  destined,  in  my  belief,  to 
hold  the  center  of  the  stage  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  coming  decade.  This  is  the  work 
in  the  normal  schools  in  the  interests  of  bib- 
liography and'  librarianship  — the  inclusion 
in  the  normal  course  of  such  subjects  as  the 
management  of  school  libraries  and,  more 
important  still,  the  use  of  libraries  in  schools 
as  aids  to  study  and  culture.  I am  telling 
no  secret  when  I say  that  a large  proportion 
of  the  young  persons  who  go  to  our  normal 
schools  go  there  with  very  little  knowledge 
of  books  other  than  their  school  books,  and 
some  of  them,  I regret  to  say,  go  out  of  the 
normal  school  without  having  added  seriously 
to  their  book  acquaintance.  Naturally,  when 
they  begin  to  teach  they  cannot  give  what  they 
have  not  got. 

What  can  the  State  Library  Association 
do  here?  Draw  into  its  meetings  as  many 
educators  as  possible,  go  to  their  meetings 
with  a “concern”  to  speak,  call  their  attention 
to  the  schools  that  are  taking  the  lead  in  the 
work,  if  they  have  not  already  remarked  it, 
and,  in  short,  cry  as  loud  in  the  wilderness 
as  possible  until  attention  is  attracted  to  and 
fixed  on  this  point. 

The  libraries  of  the  public  institutions  of 
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the  state,  penal,  reformatory,  etc.,  have  never, 
so  far  as  I know,  attracted  the  interest  of  the 
Association,  immense  and'  important  as  is  the 
field  they  offer  for  investigation.  Iowa  has 
taken  the  most  advanced  step  in  regard  to 
these  libraries  by  placing  them  all  in  the 
charge  of  a state  visitor  — a trained,  expe- 
rienced woman  librarian,  who  is  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  ciuality  and  fitness  for  their 
respective  institutions  of  all  these  book-col- 
lections, influential  over  the  lives  of  the  crim- 
inal and  delinquent  classes.  Are  we  ready 
to  enter  upon  the  question  of  our  responsi- 
bility here,  after  making  due  investigation 
of  the  facts? 

The  various  reformatory  institutions  for 
children  and  young  people,  those  for  defective 
and  neglected  children,  in  city  and  country  — 
what  are  their  book  resources  ? what  the  value 
of  them  for  character-training?  what  the 
nature  of  their  use?  How  much  do  we  know 
about  this? 

Has  the  importance  of  books  for  conva- 
lescents, for  incurables  and  for  the  blind 
impressed  the  hospitals  and  asylums  of  the 
state  sufficiently?  If  not,  can  we,  as  an  associ- 
ation, do  anything  to  deepen  and  extend  the 
impression  ? 

How  are  our  foreign-born  population  sup- 
plied with  books  outside  the  great  cities  where 
their  case  has  forced  itself  on  the  authorities? 
Is  there  anything  we  can  do  as  an  association 
to  further  their  interests,  both  by  inducing 
in  them  a desire  for  an  education  in  things 
American  and  by  preventing  them  from  losing 
touch  with  their  own  best  literature  and  his- 
tory? 

The  Report  of  the  committee  on  library 
institutes  has  been  heard,  and  I think  we 
shall  agree  that  the  institute,  as  hitherto 
carried  on,  has  been  rather  a large  tool  for 
individual  work,  and  that  the  plan  of  work 
for  the  past  year  comes  nearer  the  thing 
needed  and  desired.  Ought  not  the  Associa- 
tion to  consider  the  possibility  of  state  in- 
structorships  or  some  equivalent  offices  to 
whose  services  at  any  time  the  small  library 
would  have  a certain  right  and  on  whom  it 
might  call,  up  to  a certain  point,  without  the 
fear  of  trenching  upon  time  and  strength  be- 
longing to  others  ? 

The  era  of  volunteer  work  must  always  be 
gone  through  in  any  reform  or  improvement, 
but  it  is  not  the  time  of  the  greatest  progress, 
because  it  lacks  unity,  concentration,  harmony 
and  persistence  along  settled  lines.  The  sooner 
the  occasional  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice  of 
volunteer  work  can  be  harnessed  for  steady 
road  work  and  take  on  the  character  of  duty, 
the  better  for  the  work. 

As  an  unofficial  body  the  State  Association 
is  not  bound  to  any  unwieldy  or  complicated 
machinery,  its  membership  is  constantly  kept 
alive  by  new,  young  and  energetic  blood,  it 
voices  the  current  feeling  and  the  current  con- 


viction as  a stationary  body  could  not  always 
do.  If  it  sees  signs  that  any  part  of  the  li- 
brary interests  of  the  state  are  becoming,  as  it 
\yere,  vested  interests,  that  any  library'  func- 
tion IS  crystallizing  into  rigidity,  the  Associa- 
tion is  at  liberty  to  “shake  things  up”  in  free 
and  full  discussion. 

I hope  my  setting  forth  of  the  work  in 
which  this  Association  may  take  a hand,  if  it 
will,  either  as  a promoter  or  an  actual  par- 
ticipant, has  not  made  anyone  tired  in  antici- 
pation If  the  prevailing  feeling  is  that  we  are 
not  a working”  body  and  that  we  do  enough 
it  we  help  one  another  individually  out  of  our 
little  difficulties  once  a year,  the  majority  rule 
IS  to  be  respected;  but  I suspect  the  minority 
will  continue  to  see  visions  and  will  keep 
quietly  hammering  away  until  some  of  the 
visions  come  true. 

_ Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  recommenda- 
tions suggested  in  the  president’s  address 
were_  referred  to  the  Executive  Board,  that 
definite  action  might  be  taken. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  Tuesday  evening  session  opened  with 
a large  attendance.  I he  president  enumerated 
the  subjects  of  the  evening  and  introduced 
Miss  Helen  E.  Haines,  who  read  a paper  on 
the  effect  of  civil  service  on  library  effi- 
ciracy,”  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Mr.  R R. 
Bowker,  who  gave  a brief  history  of  ’ the 
civil  service  reform  movement. 

Mr.  Hill  pursued  the  subject  by  reading  a 
paper  prepared  by  Miss  E.  V.  Baldwin,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library.  It  maintained  that, 
while  civil  service  examinations  and  rules  do 
not  always  result  in  the  appointment  of  the 
one  most  competent,  they  do  exclude  the  abso- 
lutely unfit.  Such  rules,  therefore,  afford 
pio.tection.  The  real  difficulty  with  any  mu- 
nicipal scheme  is  that  library  assistants  are 
often  unwilling  to  submit  to  an  examination 
open  to  general  competition,  and  that  to  ar- 
range for  special  positions,  to  have  others  ex- 
empt from  examination,  to  secure  promotion 
of  the  deserving,  requires  too  much  time. 
The  examination  questions  dO'  not  always 
pertain  to  the  duties  of  the  particular  posi- 
tion to  be  filled.  One  great  difficulty  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library  when  under  munici- 
pal control  was  in  securing  janitors.  While 
the  civil  service  rules  safeguard  appointments, 
they  make  it  difficult  to  dismiss  an  incompe- 
tent assistant.  Since  becoming  a private  cor- 
poration, with  full  power  to  make  appoint- 
ments, the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  has 
prepared  a scheme  of  library  service.  This 
provides  for  the  graded  and  non-graded. 
Examinations  in  graded  service  are  competi- 
tive except  in  cases  of  transfer  from  one 
department  to  another  in  the  same  grade, 
or  when  there  is  no  one  in  the  eligible  list 
available  and  suitable.  Promotions  and  in- 
crease of  salary  are  based  upon  qualifications 
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rather  than  mere  length  of  service.  Graduates 
of  library  schools  and  assistants  for  other 
libraries,  after  examination,  are  eligible  for 
appointment  to  graded  service,  according  to 
their  experience.  This  “scheme”  has  been  in 
force  for  two  years  and  has  met  the  require- 
ments. 

Miss  Jessie  F.  Hume,  of  the  Queen’s  Borough 
Library,  discussed  the  subject  from  the  point 
of  her  own  experience  with  the  municipal 
civil  service. 

The  president  then  introduced  Miss  Sarah 
B.  Askew,  of  the  New  Jersey  Library  Com- 
mission, who  read  a paper  on  “Problems  of  a 
sn;all  town  library,”  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

After  a full  discussion  by  Mr.  Bowker,  Miss 
Hinsdale,  Miss  Lord,  Mr.  Peck,  the  reader 
of  the  paper,  and  others,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

On  the  opening  of  Wednesday  evening’s 
session.  Miss  Plummer  introduced  Mr.  Arthur 
E.  Bostwick,  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
and  suggested  that  while  we  talk  of  buying 
and  lending,  charging  and  discharging  books, 
circling  around  them  continually,  we  seldom 
talk  of  the  books  themselves,  and  stated  that 
Mr.  Bostwick  in  his  paper,  “The  love  of  books 
as  a basis  for  librarianship,”  would  remedy 
this  deficiency. 

Mr.  Bostwick  found  analogies  between  the 
love  for  human  beings  and  the  love  of  books. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  soul,  body  and 
clothes.  The.  true  lover  is  he  who  loves  the 
soul.  Pie  would  rather  have  a little  old  dog’s- 
eared  copy  of  his  favorite  author  than  a 
m.ediocre  production  that  is  a typographic  and 
artistic  masterpiece.  Love  of  books  is  pre- 
eminently a characteristic  of  civilized  man. 
The  very  existence  of  a library  presupposes 
a love  of  books,  and  it  should  be  not  only  a 
qualification  but  an  absolute  prerequisite  for 
entrance  upon  librarianship.  Some  avowed 
book  lovers  confuse  a love  of  books  with  a 
love  of  reading.  A real  love  of  books  is  be- 
trayed rather  than  announced.  This  is  perhaps 
why  it  is  so  little  considered  among  the  modern 
qualifications  of  librarianship.  Love  of  one’s 
work  becomes  a simple  matter  when  there  is 
a love  of  the  subject  matter  of  that  work.  All 
work  consists  of  a series  of  acts,  which  taken 
apart  from  their  relationship  are  unimpor- 
tant and  uninteresting,  but  which  acquire  im- 
portance and  interest  from  those  relation- 
ships. Association  with  book  lovers  will  often 
awaken  a love  for  books,  and  mere  contact 
with  books  themselves  may  do  it.  Our  open 
shelves  have  brought  it  about  in  thousands. 
The  busy  assistants  at  the  desk  may  in  a word 
convey  the  fact  that  a body  of  workers  are 
personally  interested  in  books  and  eager  to 
arouse  it  in  others.  To  test  ourselves  we  may 
put  the  question,  What  would  the  world  be  to 
us  without  books  ? 

Miss  C.  M.  Plewins,  of  Hartford  (Conn.) 


Library,  could  not  be  present,  and  her  paper 
was  read  by  Miss  J.  A.  Rathbone. 

A good  many  times  a year  a girl  applies  for 
a library  position,  so  writes  Miss  Hewins,  be- 
cause she  has  a great  love  of  books.  This  love 
usually  consists  of  having  read  a few  histor- 
ical novels  so  carelessly  that  she  places 
Ivanhoe  in  the  i6th  century  and  Richard 
Carvel’s  visit  to  London  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Fourth.  She  is  always  told  that 
she  needs  several  years  more  of  school,  and 
the  habit  of  careful  and  attentive  reading  be- 
fore she  is  ready  for  library  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  a woman  well  acquainted  with 
several  languages  and  a student  of  the  best 
literature,  made  an  entire  failure  of  an  an- 
notated finding-list  for  a Sunday-school  li- 
brary because  she  lacked  executive  ability 
and  the  power  of  adapting  herself  to  new 
conditions. 

The  writer  referred  to  her  own  childhood, 
the  favorite  poems  and  the  people  that  were 
so  real  to  her  as  she  again  turned  the  pages 
of  Mrs.  Lowell’s  “Gleanings  from  the  poets” ; 
closing  with  the  statement  that  the  love  of 
that  one  book  and  the  roads  leading  out  from 
it  had  proved  a fair  basis  for  librarianship. 

Mr.  Adam  Strohm  reviewed  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  Miss  Lord  emphasized  some  points 
of  Mr.  Bostwick’s  paper. 

“Women’s  clubs  and  libraries  in  New  York 
state”  was  the  subject  of  the  paper  read  by 
Miss  Anna  H.  Perkins,  librarian  of  the  Ilion 
Public  Library.  After  touching  upon  the 
history  of  women’s  clubs,  she  detailed  the 
good  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  numer- 
ous cases  where  the  club  has  preceded  the 
library.  In  many  instances  the  library  owes 
its  existence  to  the  local  club,  that  has  raised 
money  for  its  maintenance  by  the  giving  of 
lectures,  concerts,  suppers,  drills,  book  parties, 
rummage  sales  and  like  entertainments,  be- 
cause the  good  people  of  the  village  would 
have  refused  to  sign  a subscription  paper. 
Club  women  not  only  support  the  little  library, 
but  often  give  their  services  to  keep  it  open 
until  it  can  afford  a paid  librarian.  A report 
from  the  chairman  of  the  library  committee  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Clubs  showed  that  gen- 
erous donations  of  money  and  books  had  been 
made  from  1901  to  date.  Clubs  more  than  any 
other  organizations  support  libraries  because 
they  cannot  do  without  books.  A large  per- 
centage of  the  circulation  of  solid  books  is 
due  to  their  use  by  club  members.  On  the 
other  hand,  libraries  have  done  much  for 
clubs.  The  librarian  is  usually  an  active  mem- 
ber and  gives  valuable  assistance. 

Miss  Myrtilla  Avery,  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Extension,  State  Library,  led  the 
discussion. 

The  chair  asked  if  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable, in  view  of  the  good  work  done  by  the 
clubs  for  New  York  state,  as  set  forth  by 
Miss  Perkins,  that  the  Association  send  a 
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message  of  recognition  to  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women’s  Clubs.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Mr.  Eastman  spoke  of  the  department  of 
picture  work  at  the  State  Library,  termed  vis- 
ual instruction,  and  gave  directions  for  bor- 
rowing the  lantern  slides  and  accompanying 
lectures. 

Miss  Plummer  said  that  the  Pratt  Institute 
Library  School  had  prepared  club  programs 
during  the  past  year,  which  had  been  and 
would  be  lent  for  club  work. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Fourth  session,  Friday  evening.  Sept.  28, 
1906.  The  president  called  for  the  Report  of 
the  auditing  committee.  The  committee  re- 
ported that  the  treasurer’s  report  was  found 
correct,  and  recommended  that  the  constitu- 
tion be  so  revised  that  the  fiscal  year  be  the 
calendar  year  so  far  as  memberships  are  con- 
cerned. Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Eastman,  it  was 
decided  to  have  a committee  of  three  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  constitution. 

Miss  Lord  read  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions  as  follows : “The  New  York 
Library  Association  records  its  sense  of  be- 
reavement in  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  L.  El- 
mendorf,  who  was  long  a member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  who  served  it  not  only  in  the 
presidency,  but  in  many  successive  offices,  and 
in  all  with  abiding  faithfulness.  His  service 
to  the  Association  cannot  be  measured  in 
words,  but  is  recorded  in  the  results  of  his 
labors  as  our  co-worker.  His  thoughtfulness 
and  kindliness  made  his  associates  his  friends, 
and  these  qualities  endeared  him  not  least  to 
those  who  were  newcomers  in  library  work 
and  in  the  Association.  Because  of  these 
qualities  our  loss  is  personal  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional. To  our  associate,  Mrs.  Elmendorf, 
we  send  from  this  conference  our  deepest 
sympathy  in  her  personal  grief.”  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  a standing  vote. 

“The  New  York  Library  Association  re- 
cords its  belief  that  so  important  a public 
work  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Records,  a recently 
completed  New  York  State  publication,  should 
have  the  valuable  material  therein  contained 
made  accessible  to  students  by  a full  index  and' 
trust  that  an  appropriation  will  be  granted  to 
the  state  historian  for  this  purpose. 

“The  New  York  Library  Association  ex- 
presses to  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  its  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  part  taken  by  women’s  clubs  throughout 
the  state  in  the  formation  and  encouragement 
of  public  libraries,  and  of  the  service  and 
support  club  members  have  given  to  library 
work. 

“The  New  York  Library  Association  as- 
sembled at  its  annual  conference  sends  greet- 
ings to  Herr  Andreas  Steenberg,  and  hearty 
thanks  for  his  expression  of  friendliness  in 
his  gift  to  the  Association  of  a unique  and 
beautiful  gavel. 


“The  New  York  Library  Association  ex- 
tends its  thanks  to  the  Twilight  Park  Asso- 
ciation for  the  privileges  granted  to  its  mem- 
bers during  its  annual  conference;  to  the 
hostesses  of  Squirrel  Inn,  the  headquarters  of 
the  conference,  for  their  unfailing  attention 
and  thoughtful  kindness ; and  to  the  other  inns 
of  the  Park  for  their  several  courtesies.” 

The  committee  on  nominations  submitted 
its  report  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  a ballot  for  the  following  officers,  who 
were  then  declared  elected  to  serve  for  the 
coming  year: 

President,  Walter  L.  Brown,  Public  Li- 
brary, Buffalo; 

Vice-president,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  State 
Library,  Albany; 

Secretary,  Miss  Theresa  Hitchler,  Public 
Library,  Brooklyn; 

Treasurer,  Edwin  W.  Gaillard,  Public  Li- 
brary, New  York; 

Member  of  Committee  on  legislation,  A.  E. 
Bostwick ; 

Member  of  Committee  on  institutes,  A.  L. 
Peck. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  follow'ing  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Executive  Board  for 
definite  action  on  the  suggestions  embodied  in 
the  president’s  address : 

Part  I. 

(1)  The  New  York  Library  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting,  at  Twilight  Park,  voted  it 
desirable  that  the  Education  Department 
of  New  York  state  should  prepare  and 
have  published  a detailed  and  minute 
statement,  in  form  convenient  for  refer- 
ence, of  the  library  conditions  of  the 
state ; 

(2)  further,  the  New  York  Library  Associa- 
tion calls  the  attention  of  the  State  Edu- 
cation Department  to  the  need  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  and  report  on  the  libraries 
of  the  penal,  reformatory,  and  charitable 
institutions  of  the  state,  and  suggests 
the  provision  of  further  facilities  for  this 
work  if  present  ones  are  not  sufficient ; 

(3)  further,  the  Association  expresses  to  the 
State  Education  Department  its  sense  of 
the  desirability  of  ample  facilities  for  the 
work  of  organization  and  reorganization 
of  the  smaller  libraries  of  the  state  and 
for  the  founding  of  libraries  in  localities 
without  free  library  resources. 

(4)  Recommended  that  representatives  of  the 
educational  organizations  of  the  state 
be  invited  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association  and  take  part  in  its  dis- 
cussions. 

(5)  Recommended  that  the  Association  re- 
quest the  Normal  Principals’  Council  to 
receive  at  its  convenience  a committee  of 
the  New  York  Library  Association,  to 
present  a communication  from  the  Asso- 
ciation relative  to  the  teaching  of  the  use 
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of  books  in  the  normal  school  courses  of 
the  state. 

(6)  That  the  incoming  Executive  Board  be 
instructed  to  carry  out  either  by  them- 
selves or  through  committees  named  by 
them  the  above  recommendations. 

Part  2. 

(1)  Recommended  that  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  New  York  Library  Association  be 
bound  to  no  particular  place,  but  that  the 
Association  meet  next  year,  if  possible, 
somewhere  in  the  Catskill  region  in  the 
same  week  of  the  year. 

(2)  Recommended  that  meetings  continue  one 
week  in  length,  but  that  the  more  impor- 
tant features  of  the  program  be  scheduled 
for  the  first  three  days,  in  order  that 
members  having  but  a few  days  at  their 
disposal  may  still  have  the  benefit  of  the 
more  interesting  sessions. 

A discussion  followed  which  resulted  in 
part  I being  adopted  entire,  and  part  2 being 
referred  to  the  new  Executive  Board. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  institutes  was  deferred  until 
the  next  session. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Seward,  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library  of  Binghamton,  gave  an  address  on 
a “Plan  of  systematic  advertising  for  small 
libraries.”  There  is  often  a discouraged  feel- 
ing in  the  air  that  only  a large  library 
with  its  staff  can  do  effective  work ; that 
the  small  library  can  only  imitate  the  large 
library.  The  small  library,  in  proportion 
to  its  equipment,  in  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation can  do  more  than  a large  library. 
In  a small  community  personality  counts  and 
favors  are  gratefully  received,  while  in  a large 
city  much  is  lost  in  the  great  momentum  of 
the  mass.  Some  small  libraries  are  too  gen- 
teel to  do  business,  and  remind  one  of  a coun- 
try parlor  that  is  only  opened  on  state  occa- 
sions. I suggest  that  if  a small  library  is 
worth  more  it  will  get  more  money.  I would 
urge  advertising.  As  a preliminary  for  ad- 
vertising, study  your  local  conditions.  What 
important  problems  are  your  citizens  discuss- 
ing? In  buying  books,  consider  your  retail 
merchants,  analyze  your  manufactures  and 
industries,  and  in  buying  books  have  the  cour- 
age of  your  imagination.  In  order  to  carry 
out  plans  for  advertising,  use  organizations 
already  existing.  Use  their  bulletin  boards 
a.s  well  as  the  hotels  and  stores.  Invite  co- 
operation and  freely  use  the  village  news- 
paper. Invite  co-operation  from  everybody 
and  tolerate  dictation  from  nobody.  Do  not 
make  your  library  an  annex  to  a woman’s 
club.  Have  a free  lecture  course  and  use 
lantern  slides.  Take  advantage  of  opportuni- 
ties and  your  library,  however  small,  shall 
become  an  intellectual  center  radiating  light. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews,  the  president  of  the 
Am.erican  Library  Association,  extended  a 
cordial  invitation  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 


A.  L.  A.  He  outlined  attractively  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  conferences  for  associa- 
tion, for  exchange  of  thought,  and  for  travel. 

The  president  opened  the  session  on  Sat- 
urday evening  by  appointing  Mr.  W.  R.  East- 
man, Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf,  and  Miss  Mary 
L.  Davis  a committee  of  three  to  revise  the 
constitution. 

Mr.  Eastman  then  read  the  resolutions  of 
the  committee  on  institutes,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  consider  these  resolutions  one  by  one 
and  to  adopt  them  in  whole  or  in  part.  After 
a free  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the 
resolutions  with  the  following  amendments : 
that  in  no.  6 “at  least”  be  inserted  after  the 
word  “meeting;”  in  no.  8,  “500  copies”  be 
changed  to  “2000  copies.”  It  was  thought  best 
to  print  the  extra  number  of  copies  that  the 
report  might  reach  library  trustees. 

Miss  Plummer  reported  that  no  regular 
press  committee  had  been  named,  but  that 
most  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  state 
were  to  receive  reports  of  this  meeting 
thiough  the  local  librarians  in  attendance. 

A discussion  followed  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  printing  the  papers  read  at  the  N.  Y.  L.  A. 
meetings  and  of  printing  a handbook  of  libra- 
ries and  book  lists  for  free  distribution.  Upon 
motion  of  Mr.  Wyer,  it  was  voted,  That  the 
New  York  Library  Association  in  annual  con- 
ference at  Haines  Corners  recommends  to 
the  N.  Y.  State  Education  Department  the 
publication  of  a quarterly  library  bulletin  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  libraries  of  New 
York  state. 

It  w'as  also  voted,  upon  motion  of  !\Ir. 
Eastman,  That  the  Association  approves  the 
action  of  an  informal  meeting  of  its  members 
held  at  Narragansett  Pier,  July  4,  1906,  and 
hereby  ratifies  the  action  of  the  Executive 
Beard  in  holding  “Library  w'eek”  at  a place 
more  accessible  than  Lake  Placid. 

Miss  Plummer  read  a letter  from  a librarian 
not  in  attendance  asking  “How  can  we  pop- 
ularize a subscription  library  wdth  those  who 
are  not  members?”  A discussion  followed, 
resulting  in  several  helpful  suggestions. 

Mr.  Wyer  asked  that  the  question  of  re- 
serving current  fiction  be  discussed,  which 
brought  forth  a lively  debate,  a majority  fa- 
voring the  reservation. 

Miss  Ovington,  who  is  especially  interested 
in  the  American  negro,  talked  interestingly  of 
his  additions  to  our  literature,  and  urged  li- 
brarians to  place  some  of  these  more  radical 
writings  on  the  shelves,  that  both  sides  of  the 
negro  question  might  be  represented. 

The  chair  then  offered  the  gavel  to  the  in- 
coming administration  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
V^’yer,  the  new  vice-president,  wdio  spoke  ap- 
propriately in  the  absence  of  the  president, 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Brown,  and  brought  to  a close 
one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  the  New 
York  Library  Association  has  ever  had. 

Adele  B.  Barnum,  Secretary. 

Round  tables  were  held  on  Wednesday  and 
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Thursday  mornings  with  an  attendance  of 
over  one  hundred  at  each. 

The  first,  on  “Encouragements  of  library 
work,”  was  conducted  by  Miss  Waller  I. 
Bullock,  of  the  Utica  Public  Library.  Miss 
Frances  Rathbone,  of  the  East  Orange  Public 
Library,  spoke  on  the  encouragements  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a small  public  library, 
Mrs.  A.  Maltby  on  those  in  work  for  children, 
and  Miss  Julia  Wheelock,  of  Pratt  Institute, 
on  those  in  reference  work. 

Miss  Frances  D.  Thompson  presided  at  the 
round  table  on  “New  ideas,  methods  and  de- 
vices,” and  was  ably  supported  by  Miss  Mary 
Davis,  of  the  Hart  Memorial  Library  of 
Troy ; Miss  Agnes  Elliott,  of  Pratt  Institute 
Free  Library;  Miss  Frances  Rathbone,  and 
others. 

The  weather  was  perfect  for  a meeting  in 
the  Catskills,  and  every  one  took  advantage 
of  the  numerous  accessible  walks  and  drives. 
The  usual  “climbers”  tramped  Round  Top 
and  High  Peak,  and  drives  to  Sleepy  Hollow, 
the  “ledge  drive,”  with  magnificent  views 
from  Hotel  Kaaterskill  and  Mountain  House, 
and  to  Onteora  and  Elka  parks  were  the 
order  of  the  day. 

It  was  not  needful  to  leave  the  inn  to  enjoy 
nature,  for  it  looks  out  upon  the  picturesque 
Kaaterskill  Clove,  with  an  extended  view 
over  the  Hudson  to  the  Berkshires.  The 
habitue  took  a proprietary  interest  in  the  beau- 
tiful mountain  scenery;  the  newcomer  was 
charmed  and  left  with  regret. 


Hmerican  Xibrar^  Hssocfatton 

President:  C.  W.  Andrews,  John  Crerar 
Library,  Chicago. 

Secretary:  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr..  State  Library, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer:  George  F.  Bowerman,  Public 
Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
AT  HAINES  FALLS,  N.  Y.,  SEP- 
TEMBER 28,  1906 

Present,  C.  W.  Andrews,  E.  H.  .Anderson, 
F.  P.  Hill,  Helen  E.  Haines,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr. 

Voted.  That  the  Executive  Board,  in  behalf 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  express 
to  the  officers  of  the  Boston.  Athenaeum  the 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  Association  for 
the  courtesy  which  during  so  many  years  has 
made  available,  practically  without  cost,  con- 
venient quarters  for  the  offices  of  our  Pub- 
lishing Board. 

Voted  further,  That  this  action  be  recorded 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Executive  Board,  and 
that  the  secretary  be  directed  to  furnish  a 
copy  to  the  Athenaeum  Corporation. 

N.  E.  A.  CO-OPERATION  COMMITTEE 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Canfield  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  co- 
operation with  the  N.  E.  A.  was  presented. 
Dr.  Canfield  having  expressed  a willingness 


to  continue  upon  the  committee,  Mary  E. 
Ahern  was  named  as  chairman. 

DATE  OF  1907  CONFERENCE 

Voted,  That  if  satisfactory  railroad  and 
hotel  rates  are  secured  the  annual  conference 
for  1907  be  held  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  May 
23-29  next. 

treasurer’s  bond 

On  recommendation  of  George  F.  Bower- 
man,  treasurer  of  the  Association,  it  was 
voted  to  require  the  treasurer  to  furnish  bond 
through  a satisfactory  indemnity  company  in 
the  sum  of  $3000,  the  cost  to  be  charged 
against  the  Association  treasury. 

DISTRICT  MEETINGS 

Pursuant  to  action  taken  by  the  Council  at 
Narragansett  Pier  referring  the  matter  of 
district  meetings  to  the  Executive  Board 
with  power,  it  was  voted. 

That  the  Executive  Board  of  the  American 
Library  Association  is  prepared  to  accredit 
an  official  representative  to  the  meeting  of 
any  state  or  district  library  association  upon 
request  from  the  proper  officer  of  any  such 
association,  provided  satisfactory  local  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to  defray  expenses. 
The  secretary  is  directed  to  send  a copy  of 
this  action  to  the  secretaries  of  all  state  and 
district  library  associations. 

JAMESTOWN  EXHIBIT  COMMITTEE 

The  following  committee  was  named  on  ar- 
rangement of  exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  Expo- 
sition in  1907:  John  P.  Kennedy,  chairman; 
C.  H.  Hastings,  Anne  Wallace,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr., 
with  power  to.  add  one  other  member. 

The  secretary  reported  an  appropriation  of 
$100  from  the  Exposition  to  be  used  by  this 
committee,  and  that  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing 
Board  stands  ready  to  defray  expenses  of 
transporting  and  arranging  its  own  exhibit, 
to  form  part  of  that  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  The  board  directed  the  secre- 
tary to  express  its  thanks  to  the  Virginia 
State  Library  for  its  courteous  offer  of  as- 
sistance and  co-operation,  and  approved  the 
sug.gestions  for  an  exhibit  submitted  by  the 
preliminary  committee,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Carr, 
chairman,  which  reported  at  Narragansett  Pier. 

ANNUAL  BUDGET 

The  finance  committee  submitted  through 
the  treasurer  the  following  budget  for  the 
year  1906-07,  ending  wdth  the  expenses  inci- 


dent to  the  Asheville  conference. 

Proceedings $1600 

Stenographer  for  conference 150 

Elandbook 250 

Secretary’s  salary 250 

Secretary’s  and  conference  expenses....  600 

Treasurer’s  expenses 100 

Committee  on  bookbuying 200 

Other  committees  and  sections  and  inci- 
dentals  400 

Total $3550 
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The  board  reappropriated  a balance  of 
$40,81  remaining  from  an  appropriation  of  $50 
made  to  the  committee  on  bookbinding,  which 
is  still  unexpended,  this  to  be  paid  by  the 
trustees  of  the  endowment  fund. 

Acting  upon  a resolution  suggested  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  international  rela- 
tions and  formally  moved  in  conference  at 
Narragansett  Pier  by  W.  C.  Lane,  the  Execu- 
tive Board  voted  as  follows : 

By  formal  resolution  passed  and  carried  in 
general  session  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Nar- 
ragansett Pier,  R.  I.,  June  29- July  6,  1906, 
and  now  ratified  by  its  Executive  Board,  the 
American  Library  Association  requests  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
State  to  express  to  the  German  government 
its  appreciation  of  the  offer  which  has  been 
so  generously  made  by  that  government  to 
extend  to  American  libraries  the  same  privi- 
leges of  international  lending  of  manuscripts 
and  printed  documents  which  are  now  en- 
joyed by  the  various  European  nations,  and 
to  urge  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  in  behalf 
of  American  libraries,  to  become  effective  as 
speedily  as  may  be.  The  secretary  is  further 
directed  to  transmit  to  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress a minute  of  this  action. 

Acting  upon  motion  in  re  printed  catalog 
cards  for  current  German  periodicals  offered 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Lane  at  Narragansett  Pier,  the 
Executive  Board  voted  to  instruct  the  com- 
mittee on  international  relations  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  further  or  secure  the  printing 
of  catalog  cards  of  German  books  either  by 
a proper  department  of  the  German  govern- 
ment or  by  a German  library,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  matter  could  most  advan- 
tageously be  taken  up  through  the  Verein 
Deutscher  Bibliothekare. 

J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

A.  L.  A.  PROCEEDINGS,  1906 

The  papers  and  proceedings  of  the  Narra- 
gansett Pier  Conference  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  1906,  have  been  pub- 
lished and  distributed  from  the  office  of  the 
Library  journal  to  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion so  far  as  lists  have  been  received.  These 
lists  include  first  those  members  whose  names 
were  included  in  the  Handbook  of  1905,  and, 
secondly,  those  later  members  who  had  joined 
some  time  before  the  Narragansett  Pier  Con- 
ference. These  lists  are  now  being  checked 
off  on  the  1906  Handbook,  and  these  who  have 
joined  since  the  Narragansett  Pier  meeting 
and  some  others  should  presently  receive  their 
copies.  Any  members  who  fail  to  receive 
their  copies  by  Nov.  10  should  send  word 
to  the  Publishing  Board  offices,  34  New- 
bury street,  Boston,  Mass.  Extra  copies, 
or  copies  for  non-members,  may  be  had  at 
$i  each. 


State  Xtbran?  Hssociations 


CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  fourth  district  of  the  California  Li- 
brary Association  met  at  Long  Beach,  Sept. 
28,  and  about  75  men  and  women  interested 
in  library  work  attended  the  sessions. 

Miss  Antoinette  M.  Humphreys,  of  Red- 
lands, presided  over  the  gathering,  which  was 
held  in  the  First  Congregational  church. 

Rev.  Charles  Pease  offered  the  invocation, 
after  which  C.  F.  Lummis,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library,  read  a paper  on  “Some  notes 
of  the  Narragansett  meeting.” 

At  the  afternoon  session  a question  box  was 
conducted  and  a dozen  delegates  took  part  in 
the  discussion. 

CONNECTICUT  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President : George  S.  Godard,  State  Libra- 
rian, Hartford. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Belle  H.  Johnson,  Public 
Library  Committee,  Hartford. 

Treasurer : Miss  Esther  B.  Owen,  Public 
Library,  Hartford. 

Seventy  persons  connected  with  the  libra- 
ries of  Connecticut  attended  the  fall  meeting 
of  the  Association  at  Norfolk  on  Thursdaj', 
Sept.  20.  The  Norfolk  Library,  in  which  also 
the  fall  meeting  of  1893  was  held,  had  been 
tastefully  decorated  with  flowers  for  this  oc- 
casion. Since  the  meeting  of  1893  the  Asso- 
ciation membership  has  so  increased  that  it 
was  necessary  to  hold  the  business  sessions  in 
the  Norfolk  gjymnasium. 

The  meeting  was  convened  in  the  library, 
however,  at  10.30,  and  words  of  welcome  from 
Miss  Isabella  Eldridge  were  read  by  Hon.  H. 
H.  Bridgman. 

State  Librarian  George  S.  Godard,  of  Hart- 
ford, president  of  the  State  Association,  re- 
sponded, after  which  the  delegates  adjourned 
to  the  Norfolk  gymnasium,  where  a short 
business  session,  which  included  the  reading 
of  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
discussion  and  the  addresses,  took  place. 
The  subject  of  “Branch  libraries  and  deliv- 
ery stations”  was  opened  by  a report  from 
Miss  Emma  Wakeman,  of  Fairfield,  read  in 
her  absence  by  Miss  Edith  Pancoast : this  was 
discussed  by  Miss  Alice  Shepard,  of  Spring- 
field,  and  in  a report  from  Miss  Alice  T.  Cum- 
mings, of  Hartford,  read  by  Miss  Abigail  H. 
Farren,  of  New  Haven. 

Miss  Dotha  Stone  Pinneo,  of  Norwalk,  and 
Miss  Laura  F.  Philbrook,  of  Middletown,  read 
papers  on  “Hard  and  fast  vs.  elastic  rules.” 
Both  recommended  as  few  rules  as  possible 
and  their  enforcement. 

This  closed  the  morning  session,  and  the 
delegates  were  invited  to  the  home  of  Miss 
Eldridge,  where  luncheon  was  served. 

The  afternoon  session  began  at  2.30,  when 
Miss  Caroline  M.  Hewins,  of  the  Hartford 
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Library,  talked  upon  “Standards  of  book  se- 
lection.” Discussions  were  assigned  as  fol- 
lows : Frank  B.  Gay,  of  Hartford,  “Recent 
books  of  history,  biography  and  fine  arts”; 
Walter  Learned,  of  New  London,  “Recent 
books  of  science  and  useful  arts,”  and  “Re- 
cent fiction,”  and  Miss  Jennie  Smith,  of  Wa- 
tertown, “Recent  books  of  travel  and  gen- 
eral literature.” 

The  last  speakers  were  the  Rev.  John  Cole- 
man Adams,  D.D.,  of  Hartford,  and  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hart,  D.D.,  of  Middletown,  whose 
subjects  were  “Out  of  doors  in  the  library” 
and  “Good  fellowship  among  librarians,”  re- 
spectively. 

WASHINGTON  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

A meeting  of  the  Washington  Library  As- 
sociation was  held  in  Seattle  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  on  July  13  and  14,  1906. 
The  visiting  librarians  were  the  guests  of  the 
Seattle  Public  Library  and  the  University 
Library ; representatives  were  present  from 
14  different  libraries  of  the  state  and  several 
from  other  states.  State  librarian  J.  M.  Hitt 
presided.  The  meeting  was  held  at  this  time 
in  order  that  the  members  of  the  Library  Sum- 
mer School,  then  in  session  at  the  university, 
might  become  familiar  with  library  condi- 
tions of  the  state. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  day’s  session  all 
members  of  the  Association  and  the  guests 
were  given  a boat  ride  across  Lake  Washing- 
ton to  Meydenbauer  Bay,  where  dinner  was 
served. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  Olympia  with  the  State 
Library  in  May,  1907. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  JULY  I3,  I906 

1.  Address  of  welcome.  Dr.  T.  F.  Kane, 

President  University  of  Washington. 

2.  Business. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 

1.  Public  documents  and  the  small  library. 

C.  W.  Smith,  University  Library. 

2.  System  of  classification  and  cataloging  ex- 

plained and  present  conditions  in  our  li- 
braries discussed.  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Boyd, 
Seattle  Public  Library. 

3.  Library  binding.  Miss  Harriet  E.  Howe, 

University  of  Illinois. 

4.  Reference  work  for  schools,  clubs,  debates, 

etc.  Miss  Bertha  Royce,  University  of 
Illinois. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  JULY  I4 

1.  How  to  develop  and  extend  new  libraries 

in  the  state.  Mr.  J.  M.  Flitt,  State  libra- 
rian. 

2.  Round  table.  How  may  the  receipts  of  a 

library  be  increased?  Mr.  J.  T.  Eshel- 
mail,  Tacoma  Public  Library. 

3.  Work  accomplished  in  one  year  in  a small 

librai^.  Miss  Elizabeth  Hall,  Yakima 
Public  Library. 


4.  Maintenance  of  the  library  in  the  small 

town,  and  the  expenditure  of  its  funds. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Walker,  Aberdeen  Public  Li- 
brary. 

5.  High  school  libraries  in  Washington.  Prof. 

A.  H.  Yoder,  State  University. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON 

1.  Local  history  and  the  state.  Prof.  Edmond 

S.  Meany,  State  University. 

2.  Functions  of  the  state  library  commission. 

Mrs.  Belle  Stoutenborough,  Seattle. 

3.  Choice  and  care  of  periodicals.  Miss  Grace 

E.  Switzer,  Bellingham. 

4.  Round  table.  The  state  library  and  needed 

library  legislation.  Mr.  J.  M.  Hitt,  State 
librarian,  Olympia. 

E.  Pearl  McDonnell,  Secretary. 


Xibrars  Clubs 


CAPE  COD  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  Hiram  Myers,  Orleans. 

Secretary:  Miss  Alexina  P.  Burgess,  Ware- 
ham. 

Treasurer:  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Bend,  Chat- 
ham. 

Under  pleasant  auspices  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Cape  Cod  Library  Club  was  held 
Friday,  Sept.  28,  in  the  Unitarian  Church,  at 
Sandwich,  a large  gathering  of  library  work- 
ers and  students  of  library  methods  attending 
both  morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  A 
pleasant  feature  of  the  day  was  a lunch  served 
in  the  vestry  of  the  church  during  the  noon 
hour  through  the  hospitality  of  the  Sandwich 
Library. 

The  business  meeting,  which  began  at  11.30 
o’clock,  was  occupied  with  the  reading  of  re- 
ports from  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  the 
election  of  officers  and  the  appointment  of 
committees.  The  old  board  of  officers  was 
unanimously  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Miss  Martha  N.  Soule,  however,  expressed 
her  enjoj^ment  in  serving  the  club  as  its  sec- 
retary, but  announced  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  her  to  decline  a re-election,  and 
Miss  Alexina  P.  Burgess,  of  Wareham,  was 
elected  in  her  stead.  The  executive  commit- 
tee is  as  follows : Mrs.  G.  R.  Agassiz,  Yar- 
mcuthport;  Hannah  S.  B.  Dykes,  Wareham; 
Laura  M.  Bearse,  Centerville ; H.  F.  Hop- 
kins, Provincetown  ; Mrs.  Maurice  G.  Crocker, 
Osterville,  and  A.  May  Knowles,  Eastham. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Miss  Soule, 
the  retiring  secretary. 

Reports  were  read  by  Mrs.  Maurice  G. 
Crocker,  who  went  as  delegate  to  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  meeting  at  Narra- 
gansett  Pier;  Miss  E.  C.  Nye,  of  Barnstable, 
who  was  a delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  in  Cleveland  last 
October,  and  A.  S.  Bowerman,  of  West  Fal- 
mouth, the  club’s  delegate  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Library  Club  meeting  in  January. 
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At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  W.  I.  Fletcher, 
of  Amherst,  addressed  the  club  upon  the  sub- 
ject “The  hull  in  the  (library)  china  shop.” 
After  speaking  at  length  of  certain  modern 
developments  in  library  technique  as  “china,” 
for  example,  the  card  catalog,  the  stack,  clas- 
sification, etc.,  he  concluded ; “I  regard  the 
on-coming  ‘bull  of  progress’  with  compla- 
cency because  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
in  the  constructive  period  of  the  library  move- 
ment we  have  been  so  occupied  with  devices 
and  schemes,  with  the  technical  side  of  the 
work,  that  we  have  laid  altogether  too  much 
stress  upon  it  and  have  not  realized  that  our 
work  is  essentially  professional  and  not  tech- 
nical. We  must  know  books  from  the  inside 
and  cultivate  intellectual  relations  with  our 
patrons,  rather  than  merely  to  ‘run’  a library. 
I should  like  to  see  every  librarian  and  library 
attendant  first  of  all  a scholar,  an  ardent 
seeker  after  knowledge  and  wisdom,  living 
among  books  with  delight,  content  with  noth- 
ing short  of  absolute  familiarity  with  them, 
a linguist  in  some  fair  sense  of  the  word,  if 
books  other  than  the  vernacular  are  at  hand, 
and  at  the  same  time  eager  and  able  to  help 
and  guide  others.  Such  a one  will  use  all 
good  apparatus,  but  will  know  that  the  best 
apparatus  is  but  a clumsy  and  rough-shod 
aid  in  a work  which  must  be  first  of  all  one 
of  intelligence  and  scholarship.  Such  a one 
will  look  upon  the  destruction  of  all  the  china 
in  the  shop  with  calm  indifference.” 

A vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  speaker, 
and  others  who  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  meeting.  A general  discussion  of  library 
methods  followed  till  the  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment. 


Xtbrarp  Schools  anh  Uralnlno 
Classes 


CHAUTAUQUA  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  sixth  annual  session  of  the  Chautau- 
qua Library  School  opened  July  7 and  con- 
tinued till  August  17,  under  the  directorship 
of  Melvil  Dewey,  with  Mary  E.  Downey  as 
resident  director,  assisted  by  Sabra  W. 
Vought  and  Harriet  R.  Peck. 

Miss  Ahern  was  with  the  school  a week, 
delivering  helpful,  inspiring  lectures  as  fol- 
lows : “The  librarian’s  duty  to  herself” ; “Sal- 
aries, hours,  vacations” ; “Business  methods” ; 
“The  A.  L.  A.  and  its  outgrowth” ; “Who’s 
who  in  the  library  world.”  The  students  en- 
joyed knowing  her  personally.  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Sread  Barnett,  literary  editor  of  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal,  lectured  on  “Literary 
criticism,”  Marilla  W.  Freeman  on  “Refer- 
ence books,”  and  Miss  Bingham,  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Arts  and  Crafts  School,  on  “The  com- 
position of  bulletins  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  artist.” 

The  course  of  study  included  library  or- 
ganization and  administration,  cataloging. 


classification,  reference  work  and  bibliog- 
raphy. Lectures  were  given  also  in  acces- 
sioning, shelf-listing,  book-numbers,  alpha- 
beting,  binding  and  mending,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  practice  work  which  was  carefully 
revised.  Opportunity  was  frequently  given 
for  questions  and  discussions  of  problems  re- 
lating to  practical  library  experience.  Visits 
were  made  to  the  James  Prendergast  Library, 
Art  Metal  Construction  Company,  Buffalo 
Public  Library  and  Niagara  Falls  Public  Li- 
brary. 

The  students  worked  with  faithfulness  and 
enthusiasm,  and  a delightful  spirit  of  har- 
mony and  good  fellowship  prevailed  among 
them. 

Aside  from  the  regular  students  there  were 
many  visiting  librarians  and  trustees  who  at- 
tended special  lectures  and  consulted  in  re- 
gard to  library  matters. 

The  school  already  promises  favorably  for 
next  year.  Inquiries  concerning  the  work 
should  be  addressed  to  Chautauqua  Institu- 
tion, Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  or  to  Mary  E. 
Downey,  Public  Library,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Mary  E.  Downey,  Resident  Director. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Miss  Ella  R.  Seligsberg,  for  the  past  three 
years  assistant  librarian  and  instructor  in  the 
Library  School,  has  resigned ; Miss  Ellen  D. 
Biscoe,  a graduate  of  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary School,  has  been  appointed  in  her  place. 
Miss  Biscoe  was  for  six  years  librarian  of 
the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Public  Library,  and 
later  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  State 
Library. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Erskine,  class  of  ’04,  has  re- 
signed as  librarian  of  the  William  McCann 
Library,  Norristown,  Pa.,  and  on  Sept.  20 
entered  upon  her  duties  as  librarian  of  Wil- 
son College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Mumford,  class  of  ’97,  who 
has  been  travelling  in  Europe  during  the  past 
year,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Wil- 
liam McCann  Library,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Farr,  class  of  ’95,  is  organ- 
izing the  library  of  the  State  Reform  School, 
Morganza,  Pa. 

Miss  Helen  D.  Subers,  class  of  ’03,  is  or- 
ganizing the  library  of  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Academy,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

CLASS  OF  1906;  appointments 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Daigh,  substitute.  Public  Li- 
brary, Champaign,  111. 

Miss  Susan  K.  Beck,  librarian.  Public  Libra- 
ry, Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Pearson,  Miss  Edith  K. 
Schanche  and  Miss  Edith  M.  West,  cata- 
logers.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Miss  Ruby  P.  Pegan,  assistant.  Public  Libra- 
ry, Denver,  Col. 

Miss  Irma  A.  Watts,  assistant.  State  Library, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Margaret  Forgens,  cataJoger,  State  Col- 
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lege  Library,  Ames,  la.  Miss  Forgens  dur- 
ing the  summer  was  engaged  as  cataloger 
in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Miss  Effie  M.  Prickett,  cataloger.  State  Li- 
brary, Hartford,  Conn. 

Alice  B.  Kroeger,  Director. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  STATE  LIBR4RY 
SCHOOL 

_ The  school  opened  Sept.  19  with  a registra- 
tion of  43  students,  including  20  college  grad- 
uates. In  addition  115  students  from  other 
departments  of  the  university  are  taking  the 
general  reference  course,  which  counts  two 
hours  a week  for  one  semester. 

Miss  Bertha  E.  Royce,  of  the  reference  de- 
partment, succeeds  Miss  Howe  as  instructor 
of  library  economy.  Miss  Royce  was  pre- 
pared at  Syracuse  University  and  the  Buf- 
falo Teachers  Training  School,  and  received 
her  B.L.S..  from  the  Illinois  Library  School 
m 1904.  Before  entering  the  school  she  was 
assistant  librarian  at  the  Patterson  Library, 
Westfield,  N.  Y.  For  the  past  two  years  she 
has  been  reference  assistant  and  instructor  of 
general  reference  course  in  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Last  summer  she  was  instructor  in 
the  summer  library  school  at  the  University 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Philip  S.  Goulding  succeeds  Miss  Cole 
as  catalog  librarian  and  will  meet  the  advanced 
students  for  discussion  of  cataloging  prob- 
lems in  addition  to  supervising  their  labora- 
tory work  in  the  department.  Mr.  Goulding 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1898,  and  spent 
the  following  year  at  the  New  York  Librar>' 
School.  Since  then  he  has  been  classifier  and 
cataloger  at  the  New  Hampshire  State  Li- 
brary, the  University  of  Missouri,  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Library  Club  has  reorganized  with  a 
limited  membership,  and  will  meet  in  the 
evening  once  a month  at  private  houses.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Sharp.  The  copyright  was  the  subject  for 
discussion  and  was  presented  by  Misses  Fet- 
terman,  McMahon  and  Burnside. 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

The  following  members  of  the  class  of  1906 
have  received  appointments  as  given  below ; 
Marian  Bell,  assistant  cataloger,  Bryn  Mawr 
College ; Florence  Currie,  assistant  cataloger, 
Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ; Mattie  Far- 
go, librarian.  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls, 
la. ; Lily  Gray,  reviser,  Wisconsin  Library 
Commission,  Madison,  Wis. ; Mrs.  Ida  A. 
Kidder,  document  cataloger,  State  Library, 
Olympia,  Wash. ; Elizabeth  Laidlaw,  assistant 
cataloger,  Springfield,  111.,  Public  Library; 
Lucy  Lewis,  librarian.  New  Mexico  College; 
Josephine  Meissner,  librarian.  Normal  School, 
Peru,  Neb. ; Ola  Wyeth,  assistant  cataloger. 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 

Miss  Alice  G.  Derby,  1903-04,  was  married 


to  Mr.  Oscar  Carr  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
Sept.  21. 

Invitations  have  been  received  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Grace  Goodale,  B.L.S.,  ’03, 
formerly  instructor  in  the  Library  School,  to 
Mr.  Edward  O.  Keator,  ’02,  in  Cincinnati 
on  Oct.  15,  and  to  the  marriage  of  R.  W. 
E'den,  ’05,  to  Miss  Leila  P.  King,  ’04,  Oct. 
20,  at  Rockford,  111. 

Former  students  will  be  grieved  to  hear  of 
the  recent  deaths  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Branch 
Shepherd,  B.L.S.,  1900,  and  Mrs.  Flora  Hun- 
ter Howell,  Library  School,  1904-05. 

Katharine  L.  Sharp,  Director. 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Under  this  heading  Mr.  C.  H.  Gould,  libra- 
rian of  McGill  University  and  director  of 
their  summer  school,  has  written  an  account 
of  its  third  session  for  the  Canadian  Munici- 
pal Journal,  July,  1906,  p.  251-252.  The  article 
is  illustrated,  and  gives  a full  list  of  the  staff 
and  lecturers. 

MINNESOTA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  sixth  annual  session  of  the  Summer 
School  for  Library  Training  was  held  at  the 
State  University,  June  19  to  July  27,  1906. 
There  were  14  regular  students  in  attendance 
and  three  others  attended  the  special  lectures 
on  children’s  work.  The  school  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion, who  also  gave  the  lectures  on  classifica- 
tion, accession,  shelf-list,  administration  and 
library  extension.  Mrs.  Karen  M.  Jacobson, 
vice-director,  was  in  charge  of  the  school 
during  the  first  three  weeks,  while  the  direc- 
tor was  absent  in  attendance  upon  the  A.  L. 
A.  conference.  Mrs.  Jacobson  also  gave  the 
lectures  on  cataloging,  book  selection  and 
binding.  The  lectures  on  reference  work  by 
Miss  Margaret  Palmer,  of  the  Rochester 
Public  Library,  were  of  great  practical  value 
and  full  of  inspiration.  Miss  Edna  Lyman, 
of  the  Oak  Park  (111.)  Public  Library,  gave 
the  lectures  on  children’s  work,  dealing  chiefly 
with  the  subject  of  the  books  themselves.  A 
new  feature  which  was  added  to  the  course 
this  year  was  the  special  lecture  on  lettering 
of  books,  labels  and  picture  bulletins  by  Miss 
Mary  Moulton  Cheney,  of  the  Minneapolis 
School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  usual  visits  were  m.ade  to  the  libraries 
of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  where  Miss 
Countryman  gave  an  inspiring  talk  on  ‘‘Li- 
brarianship  as  a profession,”  and  to  the  bind- 
eries and  the  publishing  house  of  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  2ist  year  of  the  school  opened  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  3,  with  a senior  class  of  13  and 
junior  class  of  27.  Ten  of  the  juniors  are 
from  New  York  state  and  12  states  are  rep- 
resented on  the  list. 

A pleasant  reception  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  Anderson  on  Oct.  6. 
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calendar  1906-07 

1906 

May  28-29,  Entrance  examinations. 

Oct.  3,  School  opens  Wednesday,  a.m. 

Nov.  6,  Election  day,  holiday,  Tuesday. 

Nov.  28,  Thanksgiving  recess  begins  Wednes- 
day noon. 

Dec.  3,  Thanksgiving  recess  ends  Monday  p.m. 
Dec.  4,  Lectures  begin  Tuesday  a.m. 

Dec.  21,  Christmas  recess  begins  Friday  p.m. 
1907. 

Jan.  2,  Christmas  recess  ends  Wednesday  p.m. 
Jan.  3,  Lectures  begin  Thursday  a.m. 

Feb.  12,  Lincoln’s  birthday,  holiday,  Tuesday. 
Feb.  22,  Washington’s  birthday,  holiday, 
Friday. 

Apr.  9-22,  Visit  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington  libraries. 
Apr.  23,  Lectures  begin  Tuesday  a.m. 

May  30,  Decoration  day,  holiday,  Thursday. 
June  28,  Commencement  exercises. 

CLASS  OF  1907 

Bailey,  Louis  Jonathan,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
B.S.  University  of  Rochester,  1905;  assist- 
ant New  York  State  Library,  1906-. 

Brown,  Mary  Gilbert,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  B.A. 
Elmira  College,  1895. 

Coulter,  Edith  Margaret,  Salinas,  Cal.,  B.A. 

Stanford  University,  1905. 

Dinsmoor,  Kate  Elizabeth,  Lawrence,  Kan., 
B.A.  University  of  Kansas,  1903;  assistant 
history  department  University  of  Kansas 
Library,  1905-. 

Hillis,  Julia  Eunice,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  B.L.  Syra- 
cuse University,  1905. 

Holding,  Anna  Lucille,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  B.A. 
Oberlin  College,  1901 ; West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity Summer  School,  1902,  1903. 

Kildal,  Arne,  Christiania,  Norway,  Ph.B.  Uni- 
versity of  Christiania,  1904. 

Lewis,  George  Lothrop,  Gorham,  Me.,  B.A. 
Bowdoin  College,  1901 ; M.A.,  1903 ; assist- 
ant Bowdoin  College  Library,  1901-05. 
Merritt,  Louisa  Flanders,  Malone,  N.  Y.,  B.A. 

Cornell  University,  1904. 

Metz,  Corinne  Ann,  Newark,  O.,  Western 
College,  1899-1900;  B.L.  Denison  Univer- 
sity, 1903. 

Nunn,  Janet  Hume,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  B.L. 
University  of  Minnesota,  1883 ; University 
of  California,  1900-01 ; University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1903  ; librarian  High  School  Library 
Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. ; librarian  High  School 
Library  Lake  City,  Minn. 

Steffa,  Julian,  Claremont,  Cal.,  B.S.  Pomona 
College,  1900;  librarian  Pomona  College 
Library,  1903-05. 

Vitz,  Car!  P.  P.,  Cleveland,  O.,  B.A.  Adel- 
bert  College,  1904;  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity Library  School,  1904-05;  assistant 
Cleveland  Public  Library. 

CLASS  OF  1908 

Adsit,  R.  Lionne,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y.,  B.A. 
Vassar  College,  1906. 


Coffin,  Helen,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  B.A.  Cornell 
University,  1906. 

Fay,  Lucy  Ella,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  B.A.  New- 
comb Memorial  College,  1895 ; M.A,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  1901. 

Fifield,  Winifred  Faye,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
B.L.  Pomona  College,  1906. 

Hart,  Fanny,  New  York  City,  B.A.  Vassar 
College,  1898 ; Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University,  1898-99;  assistant  New  York 
Public  Library,  1904-06. 

Llektoen,  Dr.  Martin,  Westby,  Wis.,  B.A. 
Luther  College,  1895;  M.D.  Rush  Medical 
College,  1899. 

Hooker,  David  Ashley,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y., 
Rollins  College,  18^-98;  B.A.  Middlebury 
College,  1906. 

Hulburd,  Annabel  A.,  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y., 
Oberlin  College,  1895-97;  F A.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1901. 

Joslyn,  Rosamond.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  B.S.  El- 
mira College,  1902 ; assistant  Buffalo  Pub- 
lic Library,  1903-06. 

Kimball,  Florence  Belle,  Hudson,  Mass.,  B.A. 
Boston  University,  1903;  Amherst  College 
Summer  School  of  Library  Economy,  1902 ; 
cataloger  Worcester  Free  Public  Library, 

1903-05. 

Lathrop,  John  Ely,  Westfield,  N.  J.,  B.A.  Yale 
University,  1906. 

McGirr,  Alice  Thurston,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  B.A. 
Vassar  College,  1906. 

Marquand,  Fanny  Elsie,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
B.A.  Wellesley  College,  1906. 

Moore,  Dora,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  Ph.D. 
Denison  University,  1903;  West  Virginia 
University  Summer  School  of  Library  Sci- 
ence, 1905. 

Paddock,  Alice  Moseley,  Moline,  111.,  B.A. 
University  of  Michigan,  1901 ; assistant  Mo- 
line Public  Library,  1905-06. 

Porter,  Charles  F.,  Corinth,  N.  Y.,  B.A. 
Hamilton  College,  1884;  Auburn  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1884-87. 

Reeves,  Bertha  Butler,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  B.A. 
Smith  College,  1899. 

Roberts,  Ethel  Dane,  Wausau,  Wis..  B.A. 

University  of  Wooster,  1891. 

Ross,  Georgette,  Washington,  D.  C.,  B.A.  Wo- 
man’s College  of  Baltimore,  1899. 

Rush,  Charles  Everett,  Fairmount,  Ind.,  B.A. 
Earlham  College,  1905;  Wisconsin  Free  Li- 
brary Commission  Summer  School  of  Li- 
brary Science.  1904;  assistant  Earlham  Col- 
lege Library,  1904-05 ; assistant  Wisconsin 
University  Library,  1905-06. 

Shaver,  Mary  Mumper,  Hazleton,  Pa..  B.A. 

Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore,  1906. 

Smith,  Elizabeth  Manley,  Portland,  Me.,  B.A. 
Vassar  College,  1902. 

Smith,  Fannie  May,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  B.A. 
Smith  College,  1905. 

Stebbins,  Howard  Leslie,  Springfield,  Mass., 
B.A.  Amherst  College,  1906;  assistant  Am- 
herst College  Library,  1903-06. 

Tunbridge,  Helen  Elizabeth,  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
B.A.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1897;  Radcliffe 
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College,  1897-98;  assistant  Colgate  Univer- 
sity Library,  1904-06. 

White,  Mabel  Gordon,  New  York  City,  B.A. 
Vassar  College,  1906. 

Whittemore,  Ruby  Gertrude,  Hudson,  Mass., 
Ph.B.  University  of  Vermont,  1906;  assist- 
ant University  of  Vermont  Library, 
1902-05. 

J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Director. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  school  opened  Sept.  18,  with  26  stu- 
dents and  one  special,  and  the  usual  faculty 
except  that  Miss  Emily  Turner,  ’98,  has  taken 
the  place  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Haskell,  '05,  as 
school  secretary  and  reviser. 

The  entering  class  registers  as  follows : 
Alison  J.  Baigrie,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  grad- 
uate East  Orange  High  School. 

Elizabeth  K.  Clark,  Springfield,  111.,  B.A.  St. 
Mary’s,  Knoxville,  111. 

Alice  M.  Colt,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  B.A.  Le- 
land  Stanford  University. 

Grace  A.  Cooper,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  graduate 
Des  Moines  High  School ; two  years  in 
Iowa  State  Library. 

Leora  M.  Cross,  Denver,  Col.,  Ph.B.  Oberlin 
College;  two  years  assistant  in  Portland 
(Ore.)  Public  Library. 

Edith  M.  Darrow,  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  graduate 
Chatham  High  School;  two  years  Vassar 
College;  one  year  Columbia  University. 
Louise  F.  Encking,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  grad- 
uate Fond  du  Lac  Academy ; special  student 
University  of  Chicago. 

Lcuise  M.  Fernald,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  graduate 
Carleton  Academy ; one  year  Wellesley  Col- 
lege ; seven  months  librarian  Public  Li- 
brary, Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

Martha  L.  Frey,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Marian  R.  Glenn,  Carthage,  Mo.,  graduate 
Carthage  High  School ; one  year  assistant 
Public  School  Library. 

Ella  M.  Hazen,  White  River  Junction,  Vt, 
graduate  Kimball  Union  Academy;  two 
years  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

Hetty  S.  Jarnagin,  Jefferson  City,  Tenn.,  A.B. 
Salem  Female  Academy;  one  year  Vassar 
College;  two  years  librarian  of  University 
of  Tennessee. 

Janet  Jerome,  Denver,  Col.,  graduate  Miss 
Wolcott’s  School,  Denver,  with  postgradu- 
ate work. 

Lois  M.  Jordan,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  graduate 
Minneapolis  High  School ; two  years  Clarle- 
ton  College ; graduate  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Jessie  Kneeland,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  graduate 
Adelphi  Academy. 

Annette  G.  Munro,  Bristol,  R.  I.,  graduate 
Bristol  High  School ; three  years  Wellesley 
College ; special  student  Brown  University 
and  University  of  Wisconsin;  six  years  li- 
brarian Wheaton  Seminary. 

Elva  E.  Rulon,  Peru,  Neb.,  .graduate  Fair- 
field  College,  Ped.B.  Nebraska  State  Nor- 


mal School ; eight  years  librarian  Nebraska 
State  Normal  School  Library. 

Rhoda  C.  Shepard,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  gradu- 
ate Shortridge  High  School;  special  stu- 
dent University  of  Chicago ; five  years  as- 
sistant Indianapolis  Public  Library. 
Elizabeth  J.  Sherwood,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  grad- 
uate Iowa  City  High  School ; graduate  Uni- 
versity of  low^a;  three  years  assistant  in 
Iowa  University  Library. 

Annie  L.  Shiley,  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  B.A. 
Grinnell  College. 

Julia  E.  Tyrrell,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  graduate 
Middleboro  High  School;  tw'o  years  Bos- 
ton University. 

Margaret  C.  Upleger,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich., 
graduate  Mt.  Clemens  High  School ; seven 
years  librarian  Public  Library,  Mt.  Qem- 
ens. 

Idalia  L.  Weed,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Stella  L.  Wiley,  Castana,  Iowa,  graduate  Cas- 
tana  High  School;  Ph.B.  Llniversity  of 
Iowa. 

Special  student 

Elizabeth  Wood,  Boone  College,  Wuchang, 
China,  graduate  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  High 
School ; ten  years  in  Batavia  Public  Li- 
brary; librarian  Boone  College. 

Summary  by  states : Iowa,  4 ; Michigan,  i ; 
New  York,  3;  California,  2;  Colorado,  2; 
Minnesota,  2 ; Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachu- 
setts, Missouri,  Nebraska,  New'  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin, 
each  I. 

Since  the  list  published  in  the  July  number 
of  the  Journal  three  other  members  of  the 
class  of  1906  have  taken  positions : Miss 
Blanche  Lowe  as  assistant  on  the  Pratt  In- 
stitute Free  Library  staff ; Mrs.  Delia  F. 
Sneed  as  organizer  for  the  Georgia  Library 
Commission,  and  Miss  Jessie  Sibley  as  first 
assistant  in  the  circulating  department  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  GRADUATES 

Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Sawyer,  librarian  of  the 
New  Paltz  (N.  Y.)  Normal  School,  has  been 
engaged  by  the  Wisconsin  Library  Commis- 
sion to  give  part  of  her  time  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  part  to  the  Library  School. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Douglas,  of  Pratt  Institute 
Free  Library,  has  accepted  an  appointment  as 
first  assistant  in  the  East  Liberty  branch  of 
the  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Laura  Sikes  has  been  appointed  first 
assistant  in  the  children’s  department  of  the 
Wylie  Avenue  branch  of  the  same  library. 

Miss  Jane  E.  Gardner,  librarian  of  the 
People’s  Library,  Newport,  R.  I.,  has  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  head  of  the  circu- 
lating department  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Public  Library. 

Mary  W.  Plummer,  Director. 
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SOUTHERN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  second  session  of  the  school  opened 
on  Sept.  17,  the  exercises  beginning  with  a 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  John  M.  Gunn,  S.M. 
Mr.  George  Howard,  vice-president  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta,  made  the  open- 
ing address,  which  was  followed  by  a few 
timely  remarks  from  Mr.  Robert  L.  Foreman, 
also  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Miss 
Wallace,  the  director  of  the  school,  welcomed 
the  students  formally  and  extended  to  them 
an  invitation  to  luncheon. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  after 
which  the  students  assembled  in  the  class- 
room, where  the  director  made  a talk  dealing 
briefly  with  technicalities. 

The  class  of  1907  is  composed  of 
Ethel  Everhart,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lena  R.  Holderby,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hortense  Horne,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rosalie  Howell,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Constance  Kerschner,  Emmetsburg,  Md. 

Mary  Lambie,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Susan  Lancaster,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Maud  Mclver,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Claire  Moran,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Susan  R.  Simonton,  Carrollton,  Ga. 

Nan  S.  Strudwick,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Eva  Wrigley,  Macon,  Ga. 

The  faculty  for  the  coming  year  will  be  as 
follows : 

Anne  Wallace,  director,  lecturer  on  organ- 
ization, administration  and  the  history  of 
libraries. 

Julia  Toombs  Rankin  (Pratt  Institute  Li- 
brary School,  1899),  instructor  in  technical 
library  economy. 

Elfrida  Everhart  (head  of  reference  depart- 
ment of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta), 
instructor  in  reference  work  and  public 
documents. 

Mrs.  Delia  Foreacre  Sneed  (Pratt  Institute 
Library  School,  1906),  lecturer  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  English  novel,  current 
events,  book  selection,  book  buying  and  the 
history  of  printing. 

Anna  May  Stevens  (head  of  the  circulating 
department  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  At- 
lanta), instructor  in  details  of  the  open 
shelf  and  circulating  department. 

POSITIONS  OF  graduates,  CLASS  OF  I906 

Miss  Eloise  Alexander,  Carnegie  Library  of 
Atlanta. 

Miss  Florence  Bradley,  Carnegie  Library  of 
Atlanta. 

Miss  Mattie  Bibb,  Public  Library,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Miss  Marion  Bucher,  Library  of  Agnes  Scott 
College,  Decatur,  Ga, 

Miss  Lila  May  Chapman,  Carnegie  Library, 
Columbus,  Ga.  (temporary). 

Miss  Carrie  Dailey,  Carnegie  Library  of  At- 
lanta (temporary). 

Miss  Jessie  Hopkins,  Public  Library,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C. 


Miss  Mary  Martin,  Winthrop  College  Library, 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Anne  Wallace,  Director. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  school  opened  Sept.  19  with  15  regular 
and  35  special  students,  the  latter  all  being 
from  the  Cleveland  libraries.  The  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  has 
made  a business  arrangement  with  the  school 
by  which  accepted  applicants  for  positions  in 
the  public  library,  meeting  the  entrance  re- 
quirements of  the  school,  are  admitted  with 
free  tuition.  Most  of  those  taking  advantage 
of  the  training  this  year  are  assistants  al- 
ready in  the  library,  who  are  taking  part 
time  work  in  the  school  with  the  intention  of 
completing  the  course  gradually. 

Miss  Whittlesey  is  acting  director  of  the 
school.  Mr.  Williams  is  giving  the  course  in 
bcok  selection  this  year  and  also  the  bibli- 
ography. Mr.  Severance,  who  has  had  the 
latter  subject,  is  spending  the  year  in  study 
in  Italy. 

The  class  register  is  as  follows : 

Bertha  Rickenbrode  Barden,  Cleveland,  O., 
Vassar  College,  1901-06;  A.B.  Vassar  Col- 
lege. 1905;  A.M.  Vassar  College,  1906;  Vas- 
sar College  Library,  1902-05. 

Nina  C.  Brotherton,  Cleveland,  O.,  A.B.  Vas- 
sar College,  1906. 

Agnes  Burns,  Coshocton,  O.,  graduate  Co- 
shocton High  School,  1898;  Phelps’  School 
(Columbus,  O.),  1898-99. 

Harriet  Adele  Comings,  Oberlin,  O.,  A.B. 
Oberlin  College,  1903- 

Mary  Lillian  Ely,  Dayton,  O.,  Miami  Univer- 
sity (Oxford.  O.),  1900-01;  graduate  Day- 
ton  Normal  School,  1903;  private  instruc- 
tion, 1904 ; branch  librarian  Dayton  Public 
Library,  1904-06. 

Alice  Marian  Flagler,  Westfield,  N.  Y., 
graduate  Westfield  High  School,  1904;  Sim- 
mons College  (Boston),  1905-06;  Patter- 
son Library  (Westfield),  1904. 

Theodosia  Estelle  Hamilton,  Indianola,  Iowa, 
A.B.  Simpson  College,  1902 ; Iowa  Summer 
School  of  Library  Science,  1904;  librarian 
Simpson  College  Library,  1903-06. 

Ethel  Marjorie  Knapp,  Cleveland,  O.,  Ken- 
tucky University  Academy  (Lexington), 
1895-96;  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  (Del- 
aware), 1896-99;  Wooster  University 
(Wooster,  O.),  Jan.  1900-03;  A.B.  Wooster 
University,  1903. 

Nellie  May  Luehrs,  Cleveland,  O.,  A.B.  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, 1906. 

Mildred  Florence  Parsons,  Chardon,  O., 
graduate  Chardon  High  School,  1904;  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  (Delaware),  1904-06. 
Marguerite  Burnet  Resor,  Cincinnati,  O.,  B.A. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  1906. 

Emeretta  G.  Root,  Washington,  D.  C,  George 
Washington  University  (Washington), 
1905;  Washington  Public  Library,  1905-06. 
Adelaide  Rudolph,  Cleveland,  O.,  B..^.  Hi- 
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ram  College  (Hiram,  O.),  1879;  graduate 
work  Columbia  University,  1893,  1898;  A. 
M.  Columbia  University,  1898. 

Louise  Catherine  Sadlier,  Cleveland,  O., 
graduate  Cleveland  High  School,  1901 ; 
graduate  Cleveland  Normal  Training 
School,  1904;  Cleveland  Public  Library, 
1906. 

Special  students  from  the  Cleveland  libra- 
ries : Mila  Otis  Bomgardner,  Isabella  Caroline 
Buchwald,  Charlotte  A.  Buss,  Hattie  M.  Cal- 
low, Ruby  H.  Churchill,  Anita  Marie  Oeve- 
land,  Florence  L.  Crosier,  Estelle  Davies, 
Clara  Louise  Doeltz,  Edith  Leona  Eastman, 
Anne  C.  Granger,  Rose  C.  Gymer,  Grace 
Genevive  Haley,  Juliet  Alice  Handerson, 
Ruth  A.  Hapgood,  Edith  M.  Hill,  Jennie  E. 
Isbister,  Helen  V.  R.  Johnstone,  Sadie  H. 
Levey,  Jean  Lowrey,  Ella  Ma}%  Mrs.  Adaline 
Crosby  Merrill,  Florence  Metcalf,  Eva  Mill- 
ward  Morris,  Stella  C.  Norton,  Pauline  Reich, 
Clara  Risdon,  Charlotte  F.  Salen,  Julia 
Schmehl,  Bessie  Hunt  Shepard,  Josephine  F. 
Siskovsky,  Minnie  McDaniel  Sweet,  Mary  G. 
Thompson,  Marian  Davis  Thum,  Mary  Emily 
West. 

W.  H.  Brett,  Dean. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  first  class  of  the  Wisconsin  Library 
School  began  full  schedule  work  on  Thursday’, 
Sept.  27.  The  24  students  of  the  class  came 
to  their  work  after  several  m.onths  of  earnest 
preparation,  for  besides  the  regular  education- 
al qualifications,  the  extra-entrance  require- 
ments of  reading-list,  typewriting  and  library 
handwriting  practice,  and  a month’s  appren- 
ticeship in  a public  library,  demanded  the 
spending  of  much  time  in  special  study  and 
work  along  professional  lines.  A number  of 
the  class  entered  on  examination,  but  these 
had  also  to  meet  the  extra-entrance  require- 
ments. 

On  Friday  evening.  Sept.  28,  the  faculty  of 
the  Library  School  gave  a reception  to  the 
class.  It  vas  in  the  nature  of  a house-warm- 
ing, as  the  school-rooms  had  not  been  form- 
ally opened.  The  guests  numbered  a hundred 
and  more,  and  were  the  library  workers  in 
Madison  — from  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Li- 
brary, the  University  Library,  the  Public  Li- 
brary, the  State  Law  Library  and  the  Wiscon. 
sin  Free  Library  Commission ; a number  of 
the  professors  of  the  university  and  citizens 
specially  interested  in  library  work  were  also 
among  the  guests. 

The  school-rooms  are  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  new  City  Library  building,  and  the 
first  use  of  them  during  the  six  weeks  of  the 
summer  session  proved  them  well  adapted  for 
school  purposes,  especially  their  situation  in 
the  building  with  a public  library.  In  their 
furniture  and  decoration  the  general  plan  and 
color  scheme  of  the  library  building  were  fol- 
lowed. The  furniture  is  weathered  oak,  and 
the  walls  are  frescoed  in  yellow,  the  whole 
effect  being  highly  pleasing  and  artistic. 


In  the  large  and  well-lighted  school-room 
the  walls  are  lined  with  book-shelves,  every 
desk  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  chair  and 
reading-lamp,  while  special  furniture  has  been 
added  for  various  needs  — periodical  racks, 
card  cabinets,  reading  ledge  and  shelves  for 
the  convenient  consultation  of  heavy  refer- 
ence books,  bulletin  boards,  vertical  files,  folio 
cabinets,  etc.  The  lecture-room  is  provide! 
with  university  chairs  for  the  students,  and 
the  necessary  reading-desk,  table,  chairs, 
blackboards  and  bulletin  for  the  Instructors. 
The  offices  and  revision-room  are  suitably 
furnished  for  conveniently  conducting  the 
business  of  the  instructional  department  of  the 
Commission. 

In  fitting  up  the  rooms,  not  only  the  effect- 
ive administration  of  a library  school  was  con- 
sidered, but  also  the  assistance  that  a model 
equipment  would  render  to  the  students,  for 
various  kinds  of  library  furniture  can  be  seen 
in  actual  use,  and  the  adaptability  of  furni- 
ture to  available  space  can  be  noted. 

CLASS  OF  1907 

Harriet  Luella  Allen,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  grad- 
uate Elkhorn  High  School,  1879;  Rockford 
Seminary  (111.),  1881-82;  graduate  White- 
w'ater  Normal  School,  1894. 

Laura  Frances  Angell,  Delavan,  Wis.,  grad- 
uate Delavan  High  School,  1900;  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  1905-06. 

Mary  Ella  Bechaud,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.. 
graduate  Fond  du  Lac  High  School,  1901 ; 
Summer  School  of  Wisconsin  Free  Library 
Commission,  1902;  University  of  Chicago, 
second  semester,  Jan. -June,  1906.  Library 
experience,  assistant  Fond  du  Lac  Public 
Library,  1901-05. 

Helen  jDearing  Carson,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
graduate  St.  Paul  Central  High  School, 
1903;  one  year  and  a half  in  Europe;  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  1905-06. 

Ruth  Colville,  Racine,  Wis.,  graduate  James- 
town (N.  Y.)  High  School,  1899;  Elmira 
College,  1899-1901;  one  summer  in  Euro- 
pean travel. 

Grace  Rathbone  Darling  (Mrs.),  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  Ph.B.  University  of  Michigan,  1883. 
Helen  D.  Gorton,  Racine,  Wis.,  Racine  High 
School,  1897-igoo;  Summer  School  of  the 
Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission,  1901. 
Library  experience,  assistant  Racine  Pub- 
lic Library.  1902-06. 

Lola  M.  B.  Green,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  gradu- 
ate Big  Rapids  High  School,  1886 ; gradu- 
ate Ferris  Institute  (Big  Rapids),  1892. 
Caroline  Strong  Gregory,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
graduate  East  Division  High  School,  Mil- 
waukee, 1905;  Milwaukee  Normal  School, 
1905-06. 

Marie  Ophelia  Hansen,  Hammond,  Ind.^ 
graduate  Hammond  High  School,  1895. 
Library  experience,  librarian  Hammond 
Public  Library,  1904-06. 

Helen  Hutchinson,  Chicago,  111.,  graduate 
Hyd'e  Park  High  School,  1899. 
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Lydia  Esther  Kinsley,  Janesville  Wis.,  grad- 
uate Manistee  (Mich.)  High  School,  1897; 
University  of  Michigan,  1902-05.  Library 
experience,  assistant  Manistee  Public  Li- 
brary, 1905. 

Ada  Josephine  McCarthy,  Richland  Center, 
Wis.,  graduate  Richland  Center  High 
School,  1890:  Chicago  Kindergarten  Col- 
lege, 1893;  Milwaukee  State  Normal  School, 
1896.  Library  experience,  substitute  Rich- 
land Center  Public  Library,  1904-06. 

Ruth  Pauline  Miner,  Madison,  Wis.,  B.A. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1905.  Library  ex- 
perience, apprentice  Madison  Public  Li- 
brary, 1905-06. 

Edith  Marie  Norton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  gradu- 
ate Masten  Park  High  School,  1904;  Peddie 
Institute,  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  1905-06.  Li- 
brary experience,  apprentice  Peddie  Insti- 
tute Library,  1905-06. 

Julia  Sherlock  Osborne,  Madison,  Wis.,  B.L. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1903.  Library  ex- 
perience, in  charge  of  the  township  library, 
Birnamwood,  Wis.,  1904-06. 

Margaret  Blaine  Reynolds,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
graduate  East  Division  High  School,  Mil- 
waukee, 1904;  Milwaukee-Downer  College, 

1904- 06. 

Ella  Viola  Ryan,  Madison,  Wis.,  graduate 
West  Bend  (Wis.)  High  School,  1895: 
graduate  Oslikosh  Normal  School,  1901. 

Myrtle  Elmeda  Sette,  Juneau,  Wis.,  graduate 
Watertown  (Wis.)  High  School,  1904. 
Library  experience,  apprentice  Watertown 
Public  Library  six  months,  1905. 

Harriet  Winslow  Sewall,  St.  Anthony  Park, 
Minn.,  B.A.  University  of  Minnesota,  1906. 

Anna  Du  Pre  Smith.  Madison,  Wis.,  B.A. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1906. 

Josephine  Ada  Voss,  Watertown,  Wis.,  grad- 
uate Watertown  High  School,  1904. 

Marion  Wakely,  Jacksonville,  111.,  Jacksonville 
High  School,  1891-95.  Library  experience, 
assistant  Jacksonville  Public  Library, 

1905- 06. 

Marion  Frances  Weil,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  grad- 
uate East  Division  High  School,  Milwau- 
kee, 1904;  Milwaukee-Downer  College, 
1904-06. 

Mary  Emogene  FIazeltine, 
Chief  of  Instructional  Department. 


IRevfews 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Leather  for 
Bookbinding,  ed.  for  The  Society  of  Arts 
and  The  Worshipful  Company  of  Leather- 
sellers  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Cobham, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  Sir  Henry 
Trueman  Wood,  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Lond.,  George  Bell,  1905.  il.  8-f-i22  p.  8°. 

Dana,  John  Cotton.  Notes  on  bookbinding 
for  libraries.  Chic.,  Library  Bureau,  1906. 
il.  118  p.  12°. 


In  view,  of  the  increasing  interest  mani- 
fested by  librarians  in  the  discussion  of 
methods  and  materials  of  bookbinding,  it 
seems  fitting  to  draw  further  attention  to  two 
or  three  of  the  most  important  of  the  recent 
publications  on  the  subject.  The  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts, 
printed  in  1901,  was  reissued  last  year  in  en- 
larged form,  with  illustrations,  with  11  col- 
ored plates,  and  12  samples  of  leather.  Ten 
of  the  colored  plates  are  reproductions  from 
photographs  of  experimental  samples  show- 
ing the  effects  of  strong  light  and  other  in- 
jurious agencies  on  leathers  of  various  tan- 
nage and  dye.  But  most  suggestive  is  the 
frontispiece,  a row  of  morocco  and  calf 
bindings  less  than  50  years  old,  never  sub- 
jected to  hard  wear,  yet  standing  in  rags  and 
tatters.  The  report  as  reissued  is  partly  re- 
arranged. The  account  of  the  scientific  inves- 
tigations has  “been  practically  rewritten,”  the 
services  of  that  sub-committee  having  con- 
tinued after  the  first  report  was  rendered. 
As  additional  material  is  presented  in  Ap- 
pendix II  a paper  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Lamb,  on  the 
fading  of  sumach-tanned  leather  dyed  with 
coal-tar  colors.  Appendix  III  reprints  the 
original  circular  sent  out  to  librarians  and 
tabulates  their  replies. 

When  the  reprint  of  this  report  in  a more 
dignified  and  permanent  form  was  proposed, 
the  Society  of  Arts  received  assistance  in  a 
liberal  grant  from  the  court  of  the  Leather- 
sellers’  Company.  We  hope  that  this  joint 
publication  is  auspicious  of  future  co-opera- 
tion. The  book  is  a specimen  of  superior 
typography,  printed  on  beautiful  paper,  with 
generous  type  and  margin. 

Returning  to  the  samples  of  leather,  the 
sealskin  and  pigskin  have  much  harder  sur- 
faces than  the  goatskin,  and  should  there- 
fore suffer  less  from  abrasion,  as  would  also 
a morocco  of  harder  surface,  though  for 
durability  the  best  morocco  skins  are  those 
that  are  soft  and  pliable.  Two  members  of 
this  same  scientific  sub-committee,  Dr.  Par- 
ker and  Mr.  Seymour-Jones,  writing  else- 
where,* state  that  sealskin  is  nearly  or  quite 
as  durable  as  morocco  — though  this  seems 
dcubtful.  Yet  these  leathers  may  well  be 
gi\en  further  trial,  the  pigskin  on  heavy  ref- 
erence books,  the  sealskin  on  standard  works 
much  used.  Both  leathers  are  rich  in  ap- 
pearance. The  sealskin  has  a beautiful  grain. 

Modern  leather  perishes  because  of  im- 
proper tannage  and  the  use  of  sulfuric  acid  in 
the  dyeing.  Formic  acid  may  be  substituted 
(p.  49).  “A  pure  sumach  tannage  will  pro- 
vide a good  and  durable  leather  ...  as  dur- 
able as  any  made  in  the  past”  (p.  9).  A 
suitable  dressing  to  preserve  leather  bindings 


* Leather  for  libraries,  by  E.  W.  Hulme,  J.  Gor- 
don Parker,  A.  Seymour-Jones,  Cyril  Davenport 
and  F.  J.  Williamson.  Published  for  the  Sound 
Leather  Committee  of  the  Library  Association. 
Lond.,  1905.  57+14  p.,  with  6 samples  of  leather. 
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may  be  found.  The  committee  believe  there 
should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  producing 
durable  leather  and  in  testing  it  so  as  “to 
guarantee  its  suitability  for  book  binding” 

(pp.  15-16). 

I'he  opinions  of  these  experts  are  positive 
and  encouraging:  but  they  do  not  always 
seem  quite  conclusive.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  investigations  were  not  extended 
over  a longer  period  of  time.  Many  of  the 
tests  were  made  under  special  conditions  to 
force  more  rapid  results  — not  under  the  con- 
ditions in  which  books  live,  not  in  the  state 
of  nature,  as  we  may  say  — and  the  conclu- 
sions may  therefore  be  somewhat  in  error. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  investigations  now  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  be  continued  for  many  years, 
and  that  additional  definite  conclusions  may 
be  obtained. 

The  Society  of  Arts  report  in  1901  made 
a positive  impression  in  England  and  initi- 
ated an  open  demand  for  improvement  in  the 
craft  of  bookbinding.  But  American  libra- 
rians did  not  give  the  matter  much  attention 
until  at  Mr.  Dana’s  request  two  years  ago 
the  present  committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  was 
appointed  to  investigate  bookbindings  and 
publishers’  papers.  A few  Americans,  how- 
ever, had  been  led  to  adopt  some  of  the  So- 
ciety’s recommendations,  and  others,  having 
found  for  themselves  that  their  bindings  were 
uneconom.ical,  had  prevailed  upon  their  bind- 
ers to  make  experiments  or  to  revert  to  de- 
vices formerly  in  good  use.  The  handbook 
of  Mr.  Douglas  Cockerell  has  done  much  to 
instruct  us  in  proper  methods ; and  the  per- 
sonal efforts  of  Mr.  Chivers  of  England  to 
obtain  a market  in  this  country  for  his  im- 
proved bindings  have  sometimes  prevailed 
where  other  arguments  have  been  unheeded. 
Librarians  are  now  awakening  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  subject.  It  is  evident  that  there 
has  been,  great  waste  in  the  binding  of  mod- 
ern books.  An  organized  movement  should 
be  made  to  secure  better  methods,  more  dur- 
able materials  and  more  skillful  workman- 
ship. 

Among  the  several  pronouncements  of  the 
recent  report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on 
bookbinding,  which  give  authority  to  many 
statements  antecedently  published,  one  of  the 
most  important  appears  to  be  the  assurance 
that  publishers  will  supply  libraries  with 
special  editions,  provided  the  demand  for 
such  becomes  a definite  one.  This  report, 
moreover,  states  that  leather  guaranteed  to 
be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  standard 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  committee  may  be 
ordered  in  New  York,  or  may  be  imported 
at  a comparatively  slight  additional  cost.* 


* In.  the  back  of  the  Sound  Leather  Committee's 
book  will  be  found  advertisements  of  producers  of 


We  should  furthermore  thank  our  commit- 
tee for  the  encouragement  it  has  obtained  for 
us  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
whose  investigations  should  lead  to  scien- 
tific conclusions  and  trustworthy,  tested 
standards.  Finally,  this  committee’s  discus- 
sion of  the  economies  of  library  binderies 
should  do  much  to  determine  the  policy  of 
the  larger  libraries ; for  it  is  in  these  library 
binderies  that  experiments  may  best  be  made, 
and  by  them  “sound”  leather  may  most  sat- 
isfactorily be  imported. 

It  seems  natural  that  the  A.  L.  A.  com- 
mittee which,  we  may  say,  had  its  origin  in 
Mr.  Dana’s  request,  should,  even  though  he 
is  not  one  of  its  members,  base  its  report 
primarily  upon  his  “Notes  on  bookbinding,” 
which  was  published  just  previously.  This 
course  seems  wisely  chosen,  so  concise  and 
so  correct  is  the  information  furnished  by 
Mr.  Dana’s  excellent  little  volume.  His 
pages  are  closely  packed  with  solid  facts, 
sound  opinions  and  sage  advice.  Writing  in 
his  easy  and  sententious  style,  he  may  in- 
deed at  times  seem  a little  too  oracular,  but 
the  manner  is  consciously  assumed,  one  fan- 
cies, to  ward  off  digressions  that  might  ex- 
pand his  chapters  — for  he  permits  no  pad- 
ding. But  modestly  enough  he  says  iq  his 
first  paragraph  that  his  “suggestions  and  ad- 
vice ....  should  not  be  taken  as  final ; for 
the  binding  and  rebinding  question  is  not  yet 
settled.” 

Mr.  Dana  might  have  prepared  a fuller 
work  on  bookbinding  from  the  librarian’s 
point  of  view,  and  such  a work  would  be 
welcome;  but  he  has  preferred  not  to  do  so 
at  a time  when  further  investigations  prom- 
ise to  supply  more  positive  information.  As 
he  was  probably  one  of  the  forernost  to  adopt 
the  recommendations  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  his  book  should  con- 
tain many  briefer  restatements  from  the  so- 
ciety’s report,  from  which  also  he  takes  his 
illustrations,  except  the  frontispiece  and  an 
interesting  drawing,  “The  anatomy  of  the 
joint”  (p.  34) -t  Though  small  in  size,  the 
“Notes”  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a primer 
for  young  assistants,  and  “it  is  not  a guide 
to  the  craft  of  binding.”  It  is,  rather,  a 
handbook  or  resume  of  important  matters 
for  experienced  librarians.  In  the  author’s 


such  leather.  On  the  last  printed  page  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  Report  (igos)  appear  the  names 
of  the  makers  of  the  approved  leather  from  which  the 
twelve  samples  in,  the  book  were  selected.  Two  of 
the  best  known  of  these  firms  are  named  in  Dana’s 
“Notes,”  p.  65,  where  it  is  also  stated  that  Dr. 
Parker  has  made  an  arrangement  with  the  L.  A.  U. 
K.  by  which,  as  their  official  expert,  he  will  test 
samples  of  leather.  Pei  haps  he  would  thus  serve 
American  librarians  also. 

t The  joint  shown  is  similajr  to  one  used  by  Mr. 
Chivers. 
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own  words : “If  good  binders  were  more 
common,  librarians  would  need  little  of  the 
information  here  briefly  set  forth.  But  un- 
der the  present  conditions  of  the  bookbind- 
ers’ art  in  this  country  librarians  themselves 
must  often  furnish  considerable  expert 
knowledge,  if  they  wish  their  work  well 
done.”  The  handbook  treatment  appears  in 
five  of  these  16  little  chapters,  being  alpha- 
betically arranged  definitions  of  technical 
terms,  etc.  In  the  back  of  the  book  is  a 
list  of  dealers  in  materials  and  machinery, 
a list  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject,  and 
an  index. 

The  book  was  so  .specially  mentioned  and 
commended  in  the  A.  L.  A.  committee’s  re- 
port, where  many  of  its  statements  were 
reviewed  or  quoted,  that  a detailed  account 
is  unnecessary,  and  only  a few  points  will 
here  be  touched  upon. 

A good  method  of  cheaply  binding  pam- 
phlets is  described  on  p.  47.  The  proper  in- 
' sertion  of  plates  is  contrasted  with  the  im- 
proper (p.  36).  On  p.  32  the  author  prob- 
ably means  not  that  books  usually  have  their 
“first  and  last  sections  guarded  before  sew- 
ing with  a thin  piece  of  muslin,”  but  that 
they  should  have  them  so  guarded.  On  p. 
37  he  says:  “Neither  strings  nor  tapes  need 
to  be  laced  into  the  boards  on  ordinary  li- 
brary work.”  Lacing-in  strengthens  against 
an  outward  strain,  which  easily  pulls  away 
a pasted  joint.  For  leather  and  duck  bind- 
ings on  cords  it  is  usually  best  to  lace  in 
the  “slips.”  Tapes  should  be  inserted,  wit'n 
the  cloth  hinge,  into  split  or  double  boards. 
About  tight  backs  not  enough  is.  said  in 
these  “Notes.”  The  chapter  on  “Specifica- 
tions” reads  like  directions  to  the  binder  who 
is  to  do  his  own  binding ; yet  they  contain 
suggestions  that  may  be  conveyed  to  a binder 
in  other  terms.  The  chapter  on  paper  seems 
out  of  place,  being  little  more  than  a brief 
account  of  paper-making  such  as  would  fit 
into  the  primer  which  this  book  is  not,  whereas 
here  the  chief  facts  and  a few  criticisms  for 
librarians  would  be  more  in  keeping  and 
more  useful.  Binding  records  is  one  of  the 
subjects  that  are  dismissed  too  briefly  in  this 
excellent  but  too  brief  work.  The  definitions 
of  famous  styles  of  finishing  are  suggestive 
only  to  those  who  have  some  acquaintance 
with  the  masters  of  the  art.  On  p.  38  we 
read : “Bind  in  half  red  or  light  brown  cow- 
skin  and  green  keratol  sides.”  Red  and 
green  in  binding  materials  is  rather  too 
strong  a contrast  in  color  for  a man  of  such 
refined  taste  as  we  believe  Mr.  Dana  to  be. 
Keratol  and  several  other  cloth  imitations 
of  leather  are  recommended  for  casings, 
while  doubt  is  cast  upon  the  durability  of 
even  the  best  morocco.  But  is  it  so  certain 
that  such  preparations  of  cloth  will  prove 
more  durable?  May  not  the  treatment  with 
starch,  or  celluloid,  or  what  not,  shorten  the 
life  of  the  fabric?  For  books  in  use  these 


materials  may  wear  well,  may  soil  less  easily, 
may  permit  cleaning,  but  will  they  stand 
longer  than  morocco?  “Imperial-morocco- 
clofh,”  “art-vellum,”  or  other  cloth  merely 
sized  to  make  it  smooth  seems  safer  than 
keratol  or  other  preparations  impervious  to 
water. 

The  cost  of  morocco  or  other  superior 
leather  may  deter  librarians  from  using  it, 
except  on  the  most  valuable  books,  but  they 
should  not  too  hastily  accept  advice  to  dis- 
use it  altogether.  No  such  advice  is  given 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  committee,  nor  by  the 
Sound  Leather  committee.  By  those  author- 
ities, morocco,  if  properly  prepared  and  em- 
ployed, is  still  regarded  as  the  best  material 
for  covering  books,  and  assurance  is  given 
that  leathers  as  durable  as  those  of  the  past 
may  be  produced  to-day  and  are  now  in  the 
market.  And  there  are  morocco  bindings 
two  centuries  old  or  more  still  standing  in 
good  condition. 

Henry  E.  Bliss. 
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Applied  science  reference  room  in  the  Pratt 
Institute  Library.  (In  Machinery^  Septem- 
ber, 1906.  26:16-17)  il. 

An  appreciative  account  of  the  applied  sci- 
ence reference  room  of  the  Pratt  Institute 
Library  at  Brooklyn.  Librarians  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  workings  of  this  library  will 
find  this  article  suggestive. 

Bogsamlingsbladet  (Denmark),  in  its  sec- 
ond number  (September),  has  an  article  by 
Jcliannes  Gronborg  on  the  choice  of  books  in 
public  libraries.  The  annotated  list  of  new 
books  includes  35  titles. 

Folkbiblioteksbladet  (Sweden),  v'.  4,  no.  3, 
has  an  article  by  E.  Ingcrs  on  the  aims  of 
public  library  work  in  Sweden,  and  a list  of 
popular  books  on  social  science  for  public 
libraries,  by  J.  R.  Nilsson.  There  are  several 
brief  articles,  one  being  by  Andreas  Steenberg 
on  the  public  libraries  of  Denmark. 

G.mllard,  Edwin  White,  The  public  library, 
the  schools  and  the  museums  of  the  city. 
(In  Bulletin  of  the  Metro folitan  Museum 
of  Art,  October,  1906,  p.  142.) 

A brief  account  of  the  work  done  now  and 
that  planned  for  the  near  future. 

The  Library  Assistant  gives  in  its  August 
number  full  reviews  of  Savage’s  “Manual  of 
descriptive  annotation”  and  Brown's  “Subject 
classification,”  and  has  the  first  part  of 
“Notes  on  materials  for  library  bookbinding.” 
by  G.  A.  Stephen.  In  the  September  issue 
the  “sessional  programme”  for  1906-1907  of 
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the  Library  Assistants’  Association  is  print- 
ed in  full,  and  Mr.  Stephen’s  “Notes”  are 
concluded. 

The  Library  Association  Record  for  Sep- 
tember has  “The  medical  libraries  of  Lon- 
don,” by  W.  R.  B.  Prideaux,  an  article  on 
the  public  library  movement  in  Bradford,  by 
M.  E.  Hartley,  and  “The  value  of  annotations 
in  catalogues  and  booklists,”  by  Edward 
Green. 

The  Library  World  for  September  con- 
tains “Standardization  in  accession  meth- 
ods,” by  Robert  Duncan,  and  “Library  over- 
sight,” an  article  with  an  illustration  of  the 
plan  of  a small  library  that  needs  the  super- 
vision of  but  one  person,  by  John  W.  Lister, 
of  the  Hove  Public  Library.  The  “Book  se- 
lector” occupies  nine  pages. 

Public  Libraries  for  October  contains  “The 
need  of  an  A.  L.  A.  collection  of  plans  of  li- 
brary buildings,”  by  C.  C.  Soule,  a Narragan- 
sett  Pier  Conference  paper,  and  a number 
of  brief  articles.  There  is  a summary  of  the 
Conference,  including  “Impressions  of  the  A. 
L.  A.” 

Vrooman,  Frank.  Our  national  library.  {In 

tht  Arena,  September,  1906.  36:277-285). 

A readable  account  of  the  history  and  pres- 
ent activities  of  the  Library  of  Congress  with 
special  reference  to  the  latter. 

The  Zentralblatt  fiir  Bibliothekswesen  for 
September  contains  “Die  Biicherei  der  Tech- 
nischen  Hochschule  zu  Danzig,”  a full  account 
of  the  arrangements  and  working  of  an  ad- 
mirable school  librarj',  and  the  third  part  of 
“Ernst  Moritz  Arndt  in  den  Deutschen  Bib- 
liotheken,”  by  Paul  Trommsdorf. 

LOCAL 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  University  of  Mich- 
igan L.  Mrs.  Russell,  widow  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Israel  C.  Russell,  the  geologist,  has 
given  the  University  library  her  husband’s 
private  collection  of  3000  volumes. 

Berkeley,  Cal.  University  L.  The  li- 
brary has  received  from  Mrs.  Henry  Wolf- 
schn  340  volumes  of  historical  v'orks,  in 
memory  of  her  husband.  The  university  de- 
partment of  botany  has  received  the  Bran- 
degee  library  of  3000  volumes,  together  with 
the  Brandegee  collection  of  botanical  speci- 
mens. 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  year 
ending  June  30.  1906;  in  local  press.)  Added, 
2681 : total  16,272.  Issued,  home  use,  130,776, 
of  which  35  per  cent,  were  non-fiction.  Is- 
sued, home  use,  from  children’s  room,  30,911. 
Visitors  to  reading  and  reference  rooms, 

38.311- 

The  report  is  an  admirable  one,  showing 
activity  and  progress  in  many  directions.  A 
committee-room  has  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  preparing  for  debates  and 
those  working  up  special  subjects. 

The  library  has  issued  40  reading  lists, 


sending  copies  according  to  subject  to  labor 
unions,  contractors,  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, Christian  associations  and  public 
schools.  The  newspapers  have  published  no 
columns  of  library  matter. 

The  free  lecture  course  has  become  an  es- 
tablished factor,  and  included  travel  and  de- 
scription, biography,  meteorology,  electricity, 
cooking.  Lantern  slides  were  used  freely. 
The  attendance  was  about  5000.  Lists  of 
books  in  the  library  on  the  subject  of  the  lec- 
ture were  distributed  each  time. 

Last  October  the  Broome  County  Historical 
Society  was  organized  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
library.  Much  valuable  historical  material 
has  been  given  to  the  society.  Under  its 
auspices  an  art  and  historical  exhibit  was 
made  possible,  increasing  the  use  and  publicity 
of  the  society  and  the  library  as  well. 

There  has  been  an  increased  use  of  the  li- 
brary by  the  wage  earner,  and  the  circulation 
of  useful  arts  has  increased  to  double  or 
treble  that  of  the  first  year. 

The  Common  Council  has  for  this  year 
made  an  additional  appropriation  for  new 
stacks  and  books  of  $2500;  total  appropriation 
for  the  year,  $10,000. 

Burlington  (la.)  P.  L.  The  library  of  the 
late  C.  E.  Starr  has  been  presented  to  the 
city  by  Mrs.  Starr.  Some  900  volumes  are 
included  in  this  gift,  approximately  one-fourth 
of  which  are  works  on  the  law  and  the  re- 
mainder of  a general  nature. 

Chicago  (III.)  P.  L.  The  members  of  the 
Public  Library  board  went  on  record  at  their 
meeting  Oct.  8 in  favor  of  extending  the 
terms  of  its  directors  from  three  to  six  years. 
Several  were  anxious  to  make  the  tenure  of 
office  for  life.  The  report  of  Professor  Gra- 
ham Taylor  on  this  and  other  charter  amend- 
ments is  to  be  sent  to  the  charter  convention. 

“Through  the  East,”  said  Director  Julius 
Stern,  “many  of  the  principal  library  boards 
select  directors  for  life,  many  for  20  years  and 
many  for  10  years.  With  a long  life  better 
work  and  results  are  believed  possible,  remov- 
ing the  political  significance  that  attaches  to 
short-term  appointments.  The  office  of  one- 
third  of  the  board  should  be  for  life.” 

Derby  (Ct.)  P.  L (4th  rpt.  — year  ending 
April  30,  1906;  in  local  press.)  Added,  I477t 
total,  10,764.  Issued,  home  use,  39,007.  New 
cards  issued,  512.  Fiction  percentage,  62.5. 
The  board  of  directors  call  attention  to  the 
need  of  more  money  for  books. 

East  St.  Louis  (III.)  P.  L.  (15th  rpt. — 
year  ending  May  31,  1906.)  Added  1655  (30 
per  cent,  being  non-fiction)  ; total  22,735.  Is- 
sued, home  use  65,119  (fict.  28,391,  juv.  fict. 
20,779)  ; ref.  use  9166;  total  increase  of  18,120 
V.  New  registration  2042;  total  number  of 
cards  in  force  3654.  Receipts  $10,275.40;  ex- 
penses $11,148.^  (salaries  $3150;  repairs,  etc. 
$3040.38 ; books,  binding,  catalog,  etc. 
$2151.80). 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  estab- 
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Jished  for  our  definite  aim  the  accomplishment 
of  three  things,  viz.,  the  development  of  the 
reference  department,  the  enlargement  of  the 
children’s  room  work,  and  the  stimulating  of 
reading  in  the  non-fiction  classes.”  To  attain 
the  first,  additional  room  for  reference  work 
was  secured  by  the  removal  of  the  museum  to 
other  quarters  and  the  throwing  open  of  the 
entire  reference  collection.  Naturally  the 
present  imperative  need  is  that  of  a trained 
reference  librarian.  Although  the  children’s 
work  has  been  carried  on  until  the  last  of  the 
year  in  a room  only  18  feet  square,  there  have 
been  most  gratifying  results  in  increased  cir- 
culation and  growing  interest.  With  the  re- 
cent addition  of  a separate  children’s  reading 
room  the  opportunities  for  effective  work  are 
proportionately  larger.  A deposit  station  es- 
tablished at  the  Monroe  school  has  proved  an 
encouraging  experiment.  In  regard  to  de- 
livery stations  in  drug  stores,  the  librarian 
ventures  the  opinion  that  results  hardly  jus- 
tify the  entailed  expense,  and  recommends  in- 
stead a small  branch  library  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  city.  That  the  efforts  to  en- 
courage the  reading  of  non-fiction  have  been 
reasonably  successful  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  fiction  was  6.62 
lower  than  last  year. 

Not  only  has  the  cataloging  of  new  and  old 
books  been  steadily  prosecuted,  but  a com- 
plete classified  catalog  of  the  library  has  been 
prepared  and  put  through  the  press  by  the 
n.embers  of  the  staff.  j 

Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  P.  L.  (Rpt. — year 
ending  June  30,  1906;  in  local  press.)  Added, 
1023 ; total,  16,318.  Issued,  home  use,  45,191. 
New  cards  issued,  1000. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Steele  Memorial  L.  (Rpt. 
— year  ending  June  19,  1906;  in  local  press.) 
Added  1269,  of  which  260  were  gifts;  total 
11,497.  Issued,  home  use  48,717,  an  increase 
of  4071  over  the  preceding  year.  No.  borrow- 
ers (re-registration)  3943. 

The  Library  of  Congress  cards  have  proved 
a great  aid  in  cataloging. 

In  May  a profitable  round  table  meeting, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  state  library  asso- 
ciation, was  held  at  the  library,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Asa  Wynkoop,  of  the  state 
library. 

“We  w'ant  the  Steele  Memorial  Library  to 
mean  more  to  the  city  of  Elmira  every  year. 
Its  aim  is  to  reach  out  in  all  directions,  meet- 
ing the  need  of  the  practical  man,  the  artist, 
the  student,  the  child,  the  casual  reader,  and 
all  those  who  should  feel  that  the  library  ex- 
ists for  them.” 

Findlay  (O.).  The  local  Socialist  party  is 
making  plans  to  establish  a free  city  library, 
which,  it  is  understood,  will  be  especially 
strong  in  socialistic  literature. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  P.  L.  (35th  rpt.— 
year  ending  March  31,  1906.)  Added,  75531 
total,  73,573-  Issued,  home  use,  316,678.  New' 
cards  issued,  7100;  total  registration,  14,296; 


visitors  to  reference  department,  23,335 1 read- 
ing-room, 48,495. 

“The  past  year  may  have  been  less  import- 
ant in  some  of  its  immediate  aspects,  but  with 
reference  to  the  future  work  of  this  institu- 
tion it  was,  perhaps,  one  of  larger  significance 
than  the  year  before.  The  passage  by  the 
state  legislature  of  the  new  city  charter,  pro- 
viding for  library  purposes  four-tenths  of  a 
mill  tax  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city; 
the  action  of  the  Common  Council  making  the 
library  the  depository  for  municipal  docu- 
ments received  from  other  cities  and  the  me- 
dium for  exchanging  the  documents  of  this 
city  with  other  institutions  and  municipalities ; 
the  transfer  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Grand 
Rapids  of  its  library  and  its  funds  to  this  li- 
brary and  its  arrangements  for  continued  co- 
operation and  affiliation  with  the  library;  the 
contract  betw'een  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Board  of  Library  Commissioners  provid- 
ing for  the  gradual  establishment  through- 
out the  city  of  a system  of  branch  libraries 
in  the  public  school  buildings;  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  Board  of  Education  whereby 
the  library  is  put  in  touch  with  the  children 
who  cease  attending  school,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  their  direct  attention  the  facili- 
ties of  the  library  for  the  continuance  of 
their  education  at  home ; the  inauguration  of 
the  course  of  home  reading  for  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  systematic  study  in  any  direc- 
tion; the  opening  of  the  branch  library  at 
Bissell  House ; the  establishment  of  a series 
of  travelling  libraries  for  the  service  of  the 
schools,  fire  engine  houses,  and  institutions 
generally;  the  establishment  of  several  ad- 
ditional memorial  libraries  for  sick  or  crip- 
pled children ; the  establishm.ent  of  the  Win- 
nie Whitfield  Butler  collection  of  picture 
books  for  children;  the  large  number  of  val- 
uable gifts,  including  the  splendid  equipment 
of  the  Historical  Room  by  Mr.  Martin  A. 
Ryerson,  to  whom  the  city  is  indebted  for  the 
library  building:  the  purchase  of  a large  num- 
ber of  important  and  valuable  collections  of 
books,  including  in  this  89  complete  sets  of 
periodicals  (nearly  all  indexed  in  Poole’s 
Index),  or  such  volumes  as  w'ere  needed  to 
complete  the  partial  sets  already  in  the  li- 
brary ; the  arrangement  with  the  physicians 
of  Grand  Rapids  whereby  it  was  possible  to 
open  a medical  reading-room ; the  good  for- 
tune in  being  able  to  keep  the  library  open 
and  in  full  operation  throughout  the  small- 
pox epidemic  last  spring  and  summer,  when 
schools  and  churches  w.ere  closed ; these  are 
some  of  the  new  or  unusual  things  that  helped 
to  make  the  past  year  one  of  special  signi- 
ficance.” 

The  new  charter  permits  the  library  board 
to  accept  trust  funds  for  the  library,  which 
they  could  not  heretofore  do.  It  also  trans- 
fers the  museum  to  the  management  of  the  li- 
brary board.  The  full  text  of  the  revised 
charter  is  given  as  an  appendix. 

The  Winnie  Whitfield  Butler  collection  of 
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picture  books  now  numbers  164  volumes.  1015 
catalog  cards  have  been  sent  to  users  of  the 
library  subscribing  for  cards  on  particular 
subj  ects. 

A circular  with  an  application  blank  is  being 
sent  to  all  “lapsed  members,”  with  the  result 
so  far  that  25  per  cent,  renew  their  cards  with- 
in a month. 

Thirteen  lectures  were  given  in  the  Ryer- 
son  Building  lecture-room,  and  some  in  Bis- 
sell  House  branch.  Mr.  Ranck  expresses  his 
hope  that  a free  lecture  system  throughout 
the  city  may  be  organized  and  conducted  by 
the  library. 

“Interesting  the  public  in  the  library  is  a 
section  of  the  report  that  is  of  especial  inter- 
est. 

JacksOn  (Mich.)  P.  L.  (21st  rpt.  — year 
ending  April  30,  1906;  in  local  press.)  Added, 
1179;  total,  30,257.  Issued,  home  use,  39.534- 
The  library  was  closed  for  six  months  of  the 
year  before  moving  into  its  new  quarters. 

Kenosha,  Wis.  Gilbert  M.  Simmons  L. 
(Rpt.  — year  ending  May  31,  1906;  in  local 
press.)  Added,  1254;  total,  15,915.  Issued, 
home  use,  68,156.  New  cards  issued,  74^0, 
604  being  renewals ; visitors  to  reading-room, 
30,190. 

Lawrence  (Kan.)  City  L.  During  an  epi- 
demic of  diphtheria  the  city  schools  and  the 
city  library  are  closed.  All  the  library  books 
will  be  disinfected. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  F.  P.  L.  The  library  is 
hereafter  to  be  open  Sundays  from  2 p.m.  un- 
til 9 p.m.,  instead  of  2 p.m.  until  6 p.m.,  as 
heretofore. 

No  decision  has  been  reached  as  to  the  site 
of  the  new  building  for  the  Portland  branch, 
as  the  citizens  of  that  part  of  Louisville  peti- 
tion for  two  buildings,  while  the  appropriation 
of  the  trustees  provides  for  only  one. 

Mount  Airy,  Pa.  Krauth  Memorial  L. 
On  Sept.  27  the  cornerstone  was  laid  of  the 
Krauth  Memorial  Library  of  the  Mount  Airy 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary.  The  build- 
ing is  to  cost  $100,000,  and  is  the  gift  of  an 
unknown  donor.  The  cornerstone  was  laid 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  F.  Krotel,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Advent,  New  York. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Carnegie  L.  (loth  rpt. — 
year  ending  Jan.  31,  1906.)  Added  30,403; 
total  211,993.  Issued,  home  use,  661,891  (fict. 
5469  per  cent.).  Reading-room  use  of  books 
and  magazines,  157,096.  Distributing  agencies 
of  the  library,  168. 

This  report,  which  shows  what  work  nriay 
be  done  by  a library  even  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult physical  conditions,  has  great  interest. 
The  old  building  of  the  Central  Library  is  be- 
ing reconstructed,  as  the  new  one  is  being 
built,  and  it  was  therefore  inevitable  that  the 
use  should  fall  off  a little,  but  despite  this  the 
total  circulation  increased  2.6  per  cent. 

In  October  the  East  Liberty  branch  was 


opened,  and  its  use  shows  that  it  is  much 
appreciated. 

The  report  has  an  admirable  folding  map, 
showing  the  location  of  the  various  Carnegie 
Library  agencies  in  1905,  of  which  a full  list 
is  given  elsewhere  in  the  report.  Two  charts 
show  the  growth  of  the  lending  collections, 
the  increase  in  circulation  and  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  relative  percentage  of  fiction  is- 
sued, from  the  opening  of  the  library  to  Jan. 
31,  1906. 

On  June  17  the  loan  department  of  the 
main  library  was  closed  until  Oct.  2,  on  ac- 
count of  the  reconstruction.  Users  of  the 
library  were  allowed  to  take  six  books  of  fic- 
tion and  six  of  non-fiction  for  the  whole  time, 
and  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  in 
great  numbers.  Books  could  be  returned  at  any 
time  during  the  summer,  but  none  were  issued. 

In  February,  1905,  all  old  series  cards  of 
users  which  had  not  been  re-registered  were 
cancelled.  The  records  show  that  in  all  33.7 
per  cent,  of  the  46,857  first  series  cards  have 
been  re-registered. 

“On  Jan.  8 a new  rule  went  into  effect  for 
non-residents  employed  in  the  city.  These 
had  always  been  compelled  to  pay  a non- 
resident fee  for  their  cards.  The  library  now 
requires  the  signature  of  a resident  of  Pitts- 
burgh to  the  agreement  shown  below  and 
charges  no  fee  beyond  five  cents  for  the 
postage  used  in  obtaining  the  signature  and 
notifying  the  applicant  that  his  card  is  ready: 
“Undersigned  agrees  to  be  responsible 

for  loss  of  books  loaned  to  applicant.” 

The  technology  department  shows  its  usual 
record  of  about  one-third  of  the  reference 
work  of  the  Central  Library. 

The  need  for  more  money  for  books  is  for- 
cibly brought  out. 

Riverside  (Cal.)  City  L.  (Rpt.  — year 
ending  June  30,  1906:  in  local  press.)  Total 
16,714.  Issued,  home  use  70.452.  Ne\v  cards 
issued,  1411,  474  being  renewals.  During  the 
year  Margaret  Kyle  was  appointed  librarian. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  (F.)  L.  The  Barr 
branch,  the  first  in  the  St.  Louis  Public  Li- 
brary system,  was  dedicated  on  the  evening 
of  Sept.  17.  The  site,  on  the  corner  of  Jef- 
ferson avenue  and  Lafayette  avenue,  was 
given  by  Mr.  William  Barr,  the,  St.  Louis 
merchant,  and  the  building  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Carnegie,  who  in  igoi  gave  $1,000,000  to  St. 
Louis  for  library  buildings.  Mr.  F.  W.  Leh- 
mann, president  of  the  board  of  directors, 
made  the  dedicatory  address,  in  which  he 
gave  a history  of  the  library.  Planned  for  in 
i860,  it  was  actually  begun  in  1865  by  the 
Public  School  Library  Society  of  St.  Louis. 
In  1S69  it  was  transferred  to  the  school  board, 
and  in  1874  was  madb  free  for  reading  and 
reference,  but  a fee  was  still  charged  for 
taking  books  out.  In  1893  the  library  was 
made  entirely  free. 

Mr.  Lehmann  paid  a tribute  to  Mr.  Crun- 
den  and  his  work  for  St.  Louis. 
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San  Francisco,  Cal.  Mechamcs’  L.  The 
Mechanics’-Mercantile  Library  is  now  in- 
stalled in  its  new  (temporary)  building  at  the 
corner  of  Grove  and  Polk  streets.  This  is  a 
one-story  structure  60  x 120  feet,  simple  in 
form  and  made  attractive  by  window-boxes 
filled  with  bright  flowers,  and  by  a garden 
strip.  It  cost  $7000,  and  receives  praise  from 
the  San  Francisco  press  as  a most  attractive 
building.  It  now  has  about  10,000  volumes, 
and  is  being  increased  rapidly.  The  Me- 
chanics’ Institute  has  collected  $87,000  insur- 
ance, on  a total  of  $130,000.  Plans  for  a per- 
manent building,  probably  on  the  old  site,  are 
being  made. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  City  L.  Assoc.  (49th 
rpt.  — year  ending  May  i,  1906.)  Added 
14.25s ; total  143,212.  Issued,  home  use,  381- 
818.  New  cards  issued  3777.  Receipts,  $49,- 
708.47  (for  library,  art  museum  and  science 
museum)  ; expenses  $35,027.78  (salaries  $17,- 
298.12,  books  $8485.66,  binding  $2107.82,  pe- 
riodicals $1006.24,  printing  $615.31,  light  and 
power  $952.48). 

Much  space  is  given  in  the  report  to  the 
heading  “Publicity  and  use,”  where  there  is 
an  account  of  the  methods  of  this  admirably 
progressive  library  in  making  its  resources 
known  to  its  community.  The  various  dis- 
tributing agencies  are  noted,  among  them  a 
new  branch  opened  June,  1905,  in  the  Ferry 
street  settlement. 

“The  mail  sometimes  offers  a convenient 
way  of  reaching  readers.  Thus  post  cards 
headed  ‘You  may  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing book  recently  added  to  the  library’  have 
been  sent  from  time  to  time  to  persons  to 
whom  the  book  was  thought  likely  to  appeal ; 
and  reminders  were  mailed  to  1300  readers 
whose  cards  had  stood  unused  at  the  library 
for  a long  time,  with  the  result  that  the  ma- 
jority have  been  resumed.  . . . 

“The  newspapers  have  published  items  of 
library  news  on  an  average  as  often  as  once  a 
week.  But  in  spite  of  this,  strangers  inquir- 
ing their  way  have  been  known  to  meet  citi- 
zens not  only  ignorant  of  the  location  of  the 
library,  but  unaware  of  its  existence!  To 
reach  and  inform  such  persons,  a large  mail- 
ing card  has  been  printed  headed  with  an  in- 
vitation to  use  the  library,  followed  by  a list 
of  50  books  chosen  for  their  variety  and  at- 
tractiveness, and  these  cards  are  being  mailed 
systematically  — 50  each  week— ;^to  all  per- 
sons in  the  directory  not  already  cardholders, 
who  it  is  thought  may  use  the  library  it  it  is 
brought  directly  to  their  attention.  The  results 
of  this  experiment  are  awaited  with  interest. 

“But  nothing,  I am  convinced,  has  been  so 
effective  in  procuring  readers  for  the  better 
class  of  books  as  the  descriptions  of  the  cur- 
rent accessions  printed  each  week  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  in  three  daily 
new.spapers.  . . . 

“Last  May  the  library  published  a list  of  its 


books  on  the  art  of  printing  and  mailed  copies 
to  all  the  printers  in  the  city  with  a circular 
asking  them  to  bring  the  list  to  the  attention 
of  their  employees.  One  firm  immediately 
requested  50  additional  copies,  and  many  em- 
ployees of  other  houses  procured  copies  at  the 
librarv.  It  has  been  well  used.  Later  a 16- 
page  pamphlet  containing  the  books  on  bot- 
any, ferns,  mosses,  mushrooms,  trees,  etc.,  was 
printed,  and  this  also  has  proved  very  useful, 
especially  to  teachers.  In  the  fall  a four- 
page  list  on  Norway  and  Sweden  was  issued, 
partly  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  inter- 
est excited  by  their  separation,  but  also  to  aid 
clubs  studying  those  countries.  A selection  of 
the  best  titles  on  Sunday-school  organization 
and  teaching  was  printed  and  widely  distrib- 
uted to  Sunday-school  teachers  through  the 
different  superintendents.  One  of  the  most 
important  catalogs  issued  is  a 24-page  list  of 
bcioks  on  engineering  and  machinery,  includ- 
ing gas  engines,  locomotives,  refrigeration, 
steam  turbines,  automobiles,  metallurgy,  and 
similar  subjects.  This  was  supplied  to  stu- 
dents in  the  evening  trade  school  at  its  dis- 
persal, but  its  general  distribution  has  been 
reserved  till  fall.  With  all  these  lists  an  im- 
portant aim  is  to  make  them  reach  the  readers 
likely  to  use  them.” 

An  extraordinary  gain  is  noted  in  the  issue 
of  books  in  useful  arts  — one  of  97  per  cent. 

• — and  it  is  this  side  of  the  w'ork  that  receives 
special  commendation  in  a New'  York  Sun 
editorial  on  this  report.  Sept.  27,  called  “What 
a public  library  does.” 

The  home  delivery  of  books  was  not  re- 
sumed last  fall,  as  the  number  of  subscribers 
was  too  small  to  pay  the  cost. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  The  trustees  of  the 
Utica  Public  Library,  in  co-operation  with 
the  school  board,  w'ill  establish  branch  li- 
braries in  school  buildings.  The  step  has  been 
considered  by  the  library  trustees  for  some 
time  and  the  plan  under  consideration  was 
made  known  Sept.  22  in  a communication 
which  was  sent  to  the  school  board. 

Chairman  DeAngelis,  of  the  school  board, 
stated  that  the  establishment  of  branch  libra- 
ries had  been  considered  by  the  commission- 
ers, and  when  the  repairs  and  improvements 
were  made  at  School  18,  in  Whitesboro  street, 
the  locating  of  a branch  library  there  was 
considered  and  a room  provided  for  the  instal- 
lation of  books  for  the  people  in  that  section 
of  the  city.  The  arrangement  was  made  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  late  John  Brandegee, 
who  was  one  of  the  library  trustees.  A room 
about  25  feet  square  was  provided.  It  is  on 
the  first  floor  and  admirably  arranged  for  the 
uses  to  which  it  will  eventually  be  placed. 

Rooms  for  the  use  of  branch  libraries  have 
not  been  considered  in  other  schools  because 
there  has  been  no  extensive  rearrangement 
of  school  buildings  since  the  branch  libraries 
were  decided  upon. 
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The  location  of  libraries  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  will  be  considered  in  the  building 
of  new  schools  in  the  future. 

IVallingford,  Ct.  Ladies’  L.  (Rpt^ — year 
ending  Oct.  i,  1906;  in  local  press.)  Added. 
621 ; total,  8536.  Issued,  home  use,  37,767. 
New  cards  issued,  344;  total  registration, 
2054.  The  library  has  a branch  at  Yalesville, 
which  issued  for  home  use  2603  books. 

Wapping  (Ct.)  Memorial  L.  The  library 
recently  built  at  a cost  of  $4000  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Sadd,  of  Wapping,  Ct.,  as  a memorial  to  the 
Sadd  family,  one  of  the  first  to  settle  in 
“Wapping  parish,”  a part  of  the  town  of 
South  Windsor,  was  dedicated  on  Sept.  19. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Sadd,  the  Rev. 
J.  F.  Robertson,  Miss  C.  M.  Hewins,  of  the 
Hartford  Public  Library;  Hon.  C.  D.  Hine, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  Geo.  S.  Godard,  state  librarian.  The  li- 
brary is  built  of  blocks  of  cement,  made  in  the 
cellar  from  sand  dug  from  a hillside  near 
by,  is  well  lighted  and  spacious,  heated  by  a 
furnace  and  well  equipped  for  the  needs  of  the 
neighborhood  for  years  to  come. 

The  town  of  South  Windsor  voted  in  1898 
to  establish  and  maintain  a public  library, 
which  was  kept  in  the  basement  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  until  lately,  when  it  was  moved 
to  a room  in  the  large  new  school-house. 
The  Wapping  Library  is  a very  flourishing 
and  successful  branch,  receiving  books  from 
the  main  library,  which  are  changed  every  few 
months.  A Chautauqua  circle,  which  has  ex- 
isted for  a long  time,  has  beer,  a most  valu- 
able and  stimulating  influence  in  creating  a 
desire  for  a library. 

Yale  University  L.,  New  Haven,  Ct.  (Rpt. 
for  1905-1906  — year  ending  June  30,  1906.) 
Added  15,931 ; total  in  various  libs,  about 
475.000.  Issued,  Linonian  and  Brothers  L., 
27,221 ; University  L.,  19,896.  Receipts  about 
$50,000. 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  new  building, 
the  activities  of  the  year  have  been  directed 
towards  the  rearrangement  of  departments, 
the  extension  of  catalogs  and  accession  lists, 
and  the  general  systematizing  and  centralizing 
of  clerical  work.  The  Linonian  and  Brothers 
Library,  a selected  collection  kept  at  a total 
of  25,000  V.  by  annual  additions  and  trans- 
fers, has  proved  of  great  service  to  the  mass 
of  students  who  do  not  require  unrestricted 
access  to  the  large  collections.  The  college 
newspaper  reading  room  has  been  moved  to 
Dwight  Hall.  Several  valuable  collections 
have  been  left,  notably  that  of  Rev.  Professor 
George  E.  Day,  that  of  Theodore  Woolsey 
Lleermance,  and  during  the  previous  year 
that  of  Professor  Albert  S.  Wheeler  with  a 
generous  fund  for  its  maintenance.  This  re- 
port covers  the  first  year  in  office  of  the  new 
librarian,  John  Christopher  Schwab.  The  re- 
port for  1904-1905  is  also  issued  simultaneous- 
ly in  separate  form. 


0ffts  an&  Bequests 


Biddeford,  Me.  A gift  of  $1000  toward  the 
permanent  fund  of  the  McArthur  Free  Pub- 
lic Library  has  been  received  from  Thomas 
Wigglesworth,  of  Boston. 

Flcmington,  N.  I.  By  the  will  of  the  late 
Dr.  William  FI.  Bartles,  the  town  will  receive 
a bequest  of  $10,000  to  establish  a public 
library. 

Hillsdale,  Mich.  This  town  is  to  have  a 
new  modern  library,  the  gift  of  the  late  C.  T. 
Mitchell. 

Kendallville,  hid.  Flint  & Walling,  wind- 
mill manufacturers,  will  provide  a mechanics’ 
free  library  for  thi.s  town. 

Lebanon,  O.  The  public  library  has  re- 
ceived $3500  from  William  E.  Harmon,  of 
New  York,  of  which  $2500  is  to  be  used  in 
the  completion  of  the  new  Carnegie  building 
and  $1000  is  to  be  expended  for  books  ajid 
periodicals. 

Oberlin  (O.)  College.  The  $100,000  en- 
dowment required  by  Mr.  Carnegie  as  a con- 
dition of  his  gift  of  $125,000  for  a library 
building,  made  in  January,  1905,  has  been 
raised  by  subscription.  The  largest  single 
gift  was  that  of  Dr.  C.  N.  Lyman,  of  Wads- 
worth, amounting  to  $34,000. 

Tolland,  Ct.  A bequest  of  $10,000  is  made 
to  the  Tolland  Library  in  the  will  of  Ratcliffe 
Hicks,  a native  of  the  town,  who  died  re- 
cently at  Interlaken,  Switzerland. 

Warren  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  will  of  Mary 
G.  Hitchcock,  of  this  town,  provides  that 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  G.  Hitch- 
cock $1000  of  a trust  fund  shall  go  fo  the 
Warren  Public  Library. 

Waterbiiry  (Vi.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Horace  Fales,  a trust  fund  of  $10,- 
000  is  created,  for  the  benefit  of  the  library, 
to  be  known  as  the  Horace  Fales  Fund.  The 
annual  income,  of  about  $500,  will  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  the  library. 

Westboro  (Mass.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  Ellen  M.  B.  Winch,  of  Westboro,  the  li- 
brary receives  a bequest  of  $2000. 

Carnegie  library  gifts 

iQuincy,  Mich.  $10,000  for  a public  library. 
At  last  accounts  the  offer  had  not  been  acted 
upon,  as  a similar  proposition  from  a citizen 
of  Coldwater  was  also  under  consideration. 

Redfield  (S.  D.)  College.  $15,000  for  a li- 
brary building  when  the  general  college  en- 
dowment, at  present  $50,000,  reaches  $100,000. 


Liverpool,  England.  $40,000  for  a branch 
library  building,  the  corporation  to  provide 
a site. 
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Xibrarians 

Boswell^  Miss  Jessie  P.,  of  the  New  York 
‘State  Library  School,  1904-06,  has  been  ap- 
pointed cataloger  in  the  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Brown,  Demarchus  C.,  was  elected  state  li- 
brarian of  Indiana,  to  succeed  W.  E.  Henry, 
on  Sept.  10.  Professor  Brown  has  been  con- 
nected with  Butler  College,  Irvington,  for  30 
years,  first  as  a student,  then  as  instructor  in 
Greek,  and  latterly  as  librarian.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Crunden,  Frederick  M.  Mr.  Crunden^s 
many  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  his 
health  has  improved  sufficiently  for  him  to 
take  the  journey  to  St.  Louis.  Pie  is  at  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital  there.  His  physicians,  un- 
fortunately, are  unable  to  hold  out  any  hope 
>of  his  immediate  betterment. 

Danz,  Miss  Helen,  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  Way  Library,  Perrysburg,  O., 
to  succeed  the  late  Mrs.  Ann  Frederick. 

Dickinson,  Asa  Don,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1902-03,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  Union  College.  Since 
the  fall  of  1903  Mr.  Dickinson  has  been  an 
assistant  in  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

Fisher,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  N.,  of  Portland  Ore., 
formerlv  pastor  of  the  Monroe  Avenue  Meth- 
odist Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
elected  librarian  of  the  College  of  Theology 
at  Willamette  University. 

Fisher,  Professor  Ray  D.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, Syracuse  University,  1904,  has  been 
elected  librarian  of  Willamette  University. 

Fleischner,  Otto,  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  was  knocked  down 
by  a motor-car  in  Copley  Square,  on  Sept.  29. 
He  was  taken  at  once  to  the  City  Hospital, 
where  his  injuries  were  found  to  be  a com- 
pound fracture  of  the  right  thigh,  the  fracture 
of  three  ribs  on  the  right  side,  and  severe 
contusions.  The  last  accounts  report  that  he  is 
recovering,  and  no  internal  injuries  are  feared. 

Gibson,  Charlotte  Chaffee,  children’s  libra- 
rian of  the  Washington  County  Free  Library, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  has  just  published,  with 
Little,  Brown  & Company,  a book  for  children 
called  “In  eastern  wonderlands.”  It  is  the 
story  of  a trip  by  three  children  through 
•eastern  countries. 

Hawkins,  Miss  Jean,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1902,  has  been 
appointed  sub-librarian  for  classification  in 
the  New  York  State  Library. 

Hazeltine,  Miss  Alice  I.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1901-2,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library, 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  to  become  first  assistant  in  the 
children’s  department  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh. 

Jenks,  Edwin  M.,  graduate  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School,  class  of  I903>  has 
'ibeen  appointed  librarian  of  the  Institute  of 


Musical  Art  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Since 
last  January  Mr.  Jenks  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Applied  Science  Reference  Room  of  Pratt 
Institute  Free  Library. 

Kellar,  Miss  Louise,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Liberty  (N.  Y.)  Public  Li- 
brary, in  place  of  Miss  Grace  Smith,  resigned. 

Lamb,  Miss  Eliza,  of  the  New'  York  State 
Library  School,  class  of  1902,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  catalogue  division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Linn,  Mrs.  Frances  Burns,  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School,  1903-04,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  and  has  begun  her 
work  as  librarian  of  the  Free  Library,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

McKnight,  Herbert,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1900,  died  at 
the  home  of  his  parents  in  Fairhaven,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  9.  Mr.  McKnight  was  for  three  years 
in  charge  of  the  history  division  of  the  New 
York  State  Library.  In  1901  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  maps  and  charts  di- 
vision of  the  Library  of  Congress,  where  he 
remained  until  about  two  years  ago,  when 
he  became  special  subscription  agent  for  the 
F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company. 

Spafford,  Miss  Martha  E.,  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School,  1902-03,  has  been 
engaged  for  three  or  four  months  as  special 
cataloger  at  the  Public  Library,  Milton,  Mass. 

Webb,  Edward  D.,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  died 
there  on  Oct.  4.  Although  Mr.  Webb  for 
n’any  years  made  his  home  in  Rye,  N.  Y.,  he 
had  from  the  beginning  of  the  Franklin  Hatch 
Library  served  as  one  of  its  trustees.  Mr. 
Webb  was  88  years  of  age. 


(Tataloaing  an&  Classification 

Blumhardt,  J.  F.  Bengali,  Oriya  and  As- 
samese books.  84-353  P-  Lond.,  1905. 
(Great  Britain  India  Office,  Library.  Cata- 
logue. 1905.  V.  2,  pt.  4.) 

Bowdoin  College.  Descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  art  collections  of  Bowdoin  College,  by 
Henry  Johnson,  curator.  Ed.  3,  rev.  and  enl. 
Brunswick,  Me.,  1906.  100  p. 

With  illustration  showing  the  Walker  Art 
Building;  with  index  of  the  artists’  names, 
and  a list  of  photographic  reproductions  of 
some  of  the  art  works  cataloged. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  P.  L,  Catalogue  of 
fiction.  (Quarterly;  v.  6,  no.  3,  July,  1906.) 
162  p.  8“. 

A plainly  printed  dictionary  catalog.  For 
books  of  short  stories,  contents  are  given. 

Library  Association  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Class  list  of  best  books,  1905-1906. 
Published  for  the  Library  Association  by 
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tlie  Library  Supply  Co.,  London,  Eng.  1906. 
70  p.  8°. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  this  annotated 
class  list  of  best  recent  books  has  been  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  The  system  of  book  se- 
lection has,  moreover,  been  reorganized.  A 
list  of  the  contributors  and  their  respective 
classes,  for  which  they  were  responsible,  is 
printed  in  the  front  of  the  book.  The  time  of 
publication  was  changed  so  as  to  precede  the 
meeting  of  the  Association.  As  the  compila- 
tion was  therefore  hastened,  the  editors  have 
thought  it  proper  to  apologize  for  their  ina- 
bility thoroughly  to  adapt  their  work  to  the 
newly  developed  system. 

Newark  (N.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  Paintings,  bronzes, 
and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  Free 
Public  Library  of  Newark.  1906.  22  p.  i6“. 
A neatly  printed  little  list.  It  “shows  what 
friends  of  the  library  have  done  for  it  in  this 
direction  and  makes  the  suggestion  that  others 
follow  their  example.”  But  it  does  not  list 
all  the  wealth  of  this  library  in  art  objects, 
for  of  some  800  numbered  items  less  than  a 
quarter  are  printed  here.  A separate  cata- 
log of  the  Howard  W.  Hayes  collection  will 
be  published  later. 

New  York  P.  L.  Books  for  the  blind  in  the 
circulating  department.  1906.  19  p.  8°. 

Qassified  by  the  several  kinds  of  type,  and 
with  subdivisions  showing  the  wide  range  of 
this  special  literature.  Such  books  as  Gid- 
ding’s  “Sociology”  and  Lockyer’s  “Primer  of 
astronomy”  are  available  to  the  sightless. 

— — Music  for  the  blind.  1906.  7 p.  8°. 
Victoria  (Australia)  Public  Library,  mu- 
seums, and  national  gallery.  Catalogue  of 
the  exhibition  of  old,  rare  and  curious 
books,  manuscripts,  autographs,  etc.,  held 
in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  annivers- 
ary of  the  opening  of  the  Public  Library  of 
Victoria,  1856-1906.  Melbourne,  Victoria 
Public  Library,  1906.  58  p.  8°. 


BibllOQrapbp 

Alaska  : Geology.  Martin,  G : C.  The  petro- 
leum fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska. 
Washington,  1905.  64-4-11  p.  (U.  S;  Geo-^ 
logical  Survey,  Bulletin  no.  250.) 
Bibliography  (4  p.). 

American  History  and  Biography.  Blair, 
M.  G.  An  index  to  American  history  and 
biography  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Public  Library,  1906.  39 
p.  12°.  (Special  reading  list  ii.) 
Appendicitis.  Sprengel,  Otto.  Literaturver- 
zeichnis  [fiber  appendicitis.]  (In  Billroth, 


[C.  A.  T.],  M.D.,  and  others,  ed.  Deutsche 
chirurgie.  1906,  v.  46  d,  pref.  p.  9-117.) 
Apples.  Beach,  S.  A.  Authorities  consulted 
in  preparing  the  work  on  apples  in  New 
York.  (In  N.  Y.  [State]  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  Annual  report,  1905, 

22,  pt.  2,  pref.  p.  17-20.) 

Architecture.  The  Quarterly  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  for  July, 
1906,  V.  7,  no.  2,  contains  an  index  of  litera- 
ture from  the  publications  and  periodicals  oni 
architecture  and  allied  subjects  from  April  1,. 
1906,  to  July  I,  1906.  This  index  is  classified, 
and  in  it  are  listed  nine  articles  on  libraries. 
Birkbeck,  Morris.  Smith,  C:  Wesley.  Mor- 
ris Birkbeck  and  the  English  settlement  in. 
Edwards  county,  Illinois,  founded  by  . . . 
Birkbeck  and  George  Flower,  1817-18:  a 
contribution  toward  a bibliography. 

This  was  printed  with  a reprint  of  “An  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  Illinois  on  the  question 
of  a convention,”  by  . . . Birkbeck,  Shawnee- 
town,  1823,  and  occupies  p.  21-33  of  the  pam- 
phlet. 

Boys.  Bowne,  J.  T.  Classified  bibliography 
of  boy  life  and  organized  work  with  boys> 
N.  Y.,  International  Committee  of  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  1906.  39  p.  8°. 

Reprinted  from  Association  Boys,  August 
1906,  with  index.  The  list  contains  some  450 
titles,  50  of  which  are  from  bocks,  the  rest 
from  periodicals. 

Cephalopods.  Ruedeman,  Rudolf.  Structure 
of  some  primitive  cephalopods.  (In  N.  Y. 
[State]  Museum  Bulletin,  1905,  no.  80,  p.. 
296-341.) 

Bibliography  (2  p.). 

Child  study.  Wilson,  Louis  N.  Bibliog- 
raphy of  child  study  for  the  year  1905. 
(In  Pedagogical  Seminary,  September,  1906, 
P-  374-397.) 

The  usual  annotations  and  author  index  are 
given  to  this  valuable  annual  bibliography. 
305  titles  are  listed. 

CoPEPODA.  Williams,  Leonard  Worcester. 
Notes  on  marine  copepoda  of  Rhode  Island 
(In  American  Naturalist,  September,  1906. 
p.  639-660.) 

Bibliography  (3  p.),  some  of  the  titles 
dating  as  far  back  as  1776- 
Dickens,  Charles.  Editions  of  Dickens’s 
works.  (In  Connecticut  P.  L.  Committee 
Monthly  Book  List,  August,  no.  16,  p.  18- 
I9-) 

Careful  notes  describe  17  editions. 
Education.  Wyer,  J.  I.,  Jr,  and  Leonard, 
Mabel  E.  Bibliography  of  education  for 
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1905 ; reprinted  from  the  Educational  Re- 
‘ciew,  September-October,  1906.  89  p.  8°. 
The  seventh  annual  summary  of  educational 
literature;  it  contains  665  titles.  Twenty-two 
books  are  selected  as  books  that  should  be 
in  every  educational  library.  There  are  many 
and  full  annotations. 

Entomology.  Folsom,  J.  W.  Entomology, 
with  special  reference  to  its  biological  and 
economic  aspects.  Phil.,  1906.  7+485  p. 

8°. 

Bibliography  p.  409-466. 

Needham,  J.  G.  May  flies  and  midges  of 

New  York.  Albany,  1905-  352  p.  8°. 

(N.  Y.  State  Museum  Bulletin  no.  86; 
Entomology  23.) 

Bibliography  (6  p.). 

Great  Britain  : Geology.  Great  Britain  Ged- 
logical  survey.  List  of  memoirs,  maps,  sec- 
tions, etc.,  published  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Muse- 
um of  Practical  Geology.  Lond.,  1905- 
116  p.  8°. 

Hunting  and  trapping.  Springfield  City 
Library.  Hunting  and  trapping.  (In  Bul- 
letin, August- September,  p.  361-362.) 

Iron  and  steel.  Stoughton,  Bradley.  Books 
on  iron  and  steel.  (In  lies,  George,  In- 
ventors at  work.)  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  1906. 

p.  176-179. 

A carefully  annotated  list,  giving  14  titles. 
The  annotations,  which  are  real  “evaluations,” 
carry  weight,  as  coming  from  the  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Metallurgy,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Japan.  List  of  works  in  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  relating  to  Japan.  Part  2,  Con- 
clusion. (In  New  York  Public  Library 
Bulletin,  September,  1906.  p.  439-477-) 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  Smith,  W ; H.,  jr.  A 
priced  Lincoln  bibliography.  N.  Y.,  pri- 
vately published,  1906.  3+70  p.  8°. 

About  1200  items,  with  the  prices  at  which 
they  have  been  sold,  usually  at  auction. 

Lycosura.  Thallon,  Ida  Carleton.  The  date 
of  Damophon  of  Messena.  (In  American 
Journal  of  Archeology,  second  series,  July- 
September,  1906.  p.  302-329.) 

This  article  is  followed  by  a classified  bib- 
liography of  Lycosura  and  the  excavations 
made  there. 

New  York  State:  Geology.  Woodworth,  J. 
B.  Ancient  water  levels  of  the  Champlain 
and  Hud.son  valleys.  (In  N.  Y.  [State] 


Museum,  bulletin  no.  84,  Geology  8,  1905. 
p.  [651-265.) 

Bibliography  (8  p.). 

Railway  rate  regulation.  Newark  Free 
Public  Library.  Railway  rate  regulation; 
a few  of  the  best  and  latest  books  on  the 
subject.  Newark,  N.  J.,  Free  Public  Li- 
brary, 1906.  4 p.  8’. 

An  annotated  list  of  nine  books  and  five 
magazine  articles. 

Retina.  Weysse,  Arthur  W.,  and  Burgess, 
Waldo  S.  Retina.  (In  American  Natural- 
ist, September,  1906.  p.  611-637.) 
Bibliography  (3  p.).  A considerable  num- 
ber of  the  titles  are  German. 

Rod,  Edouard.  Roz,  Firmin.  Edouard  Rod; 
biographic  critique.  Paris,  E.  Sansot,  1906. 
69  p.  i8j4cm.  • 

Bibliography  (8  p.). 

Roussillon,  France.  Vidal,  P.  [A.  A.],  and 
Calmette,  J.  [L.  A.].  Bibliographie  roussil- 
lonaise.  Perpignan,  Impr.  de  C.  Latrobe, 
1906.  558  p.  22)4cm. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Editions  of  Scott’s  nov- 
els. (In  Connecticut  P.  L.  committee 
Monthly  Book  List,  July,  no.  15.  p.  20.) 
Fourteen  editions  are  described. 

Social  science.  Internationales  Institut  fuer 
Sozial-Bibliographie. 

This  institution,  founded  in  1905,  proposes 
to  issue  a monthly  bulletin  aggregating  in  the 
year  some  6000  to  8000  titles  of  books  and 
seme  12,000  to  15,000  magazine  articles, 
speeches,  etc.  These  titles  will  appear  in 
German,  French,  and  English,  those  pub- 
lished in  other  languages  being  provided  with 
German  translation.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  co-operation  with  the  chief 
countries  of  Europe  and  America,  and  a pros- 
pectus has  been  issued,  with  instructions  to 
correspondents.  The  central  bureau  is  in 
Berlin,  W.  50,  Spichernstrasse  17. 

— ' Kritische  blaetter  fuer  die  gesamten  sozial- 
wissenschaften : bibliographisch-krkisches 

zentralorgan ; hrsg.  von  Dr.  Hermann 
Beck  ...  in  verbindung  mit  Dr.  Hanns 
Dorn  . . . und  Dr.  Othmar  Spann.  Dres- 
den, O.  V.  Boehmert. 

A.  monthly  begun  in  January,  1905. 
Somersetshire.  Humphreys,  A.  L.  Somer- 
setshire parishes:  a handbook  of  historical 
reference  to  all  places  in  the  county.  Lon- 
don, 1905- [06.]  15+855+ [2]  p. 

Issued  in  eight  parts. 

Stupidity.  Terman,  Lewis  M.  Genius  and 
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stupidity:  a study  of  some  of  the  intellec- 
tual processes  of  seven  bright  and  seven 
stupid  boys.  (In  Pedagogical  Seminary, 
September,  1906.  p.  307-373.) 

Bibliography  23  titles. 

Technical  books.  Providence  Public  Li- 
brary. Books  for  workmen  in  the  three 
leading  industries  of  Providence:  textiles, 
jewelry  and  silversmithing,  foundry  and 
machine  shop  work.  Providence,  Public 
Library,  1906.  26  p.  16°. 

A valuable  classified  list,  with  brief  anno- 
tations. 

— Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education — Committee  on  Technical  Books. 
Descriptive  list  of  technical  books.  Chi- 
cago, A.  C.  McClurg  & Co.,  [1906.]  64  p. 
8°. 

This  is  a revision  and  enlargement  of  the 
list  published  by  this  society  in  1903.  It  now 
ccntains  nearly  500  works,  an  increase  of 
rather  more  than  one-half.  The  increase  in 
the  section  on  “Steam  and  gas  engineering” 
is  especially  noticeable,  while  architecture  re- 
mains practically  unchanged,  having  been  well 
represented  in  the  list  of  1903.  The  additions 
to  the  list  are  nearly  all  in  the  line  of  prac- 
tical and  standard  works,  and  fewer  element- 
ary books  are  included  than  many  libraries 
will  probably  wish.  The  list  also  still  fails  to 
include  any  considerable  number  of  books 
specifically  relating  to  the  various  manufac- 
turing industries. 

The  list  of  technical  periodicals  recom- 
mended has  been  enlarged  and  now  includes 
the  proceedings  of  several  engineering  socie- 
ties. The  alphabetic  arrangement  of  these 
periodicals  and  also  of  the  table  of  contents 
of  the  list  is  a commendable  improvement. 

The  list  bears  no  date,  and  gives  neither 
edition  nor  date  of  publication  for  the  books 
included.  This  is  a grave  defect  in  a list  of 
a class  where  books  are  being  constantly  re- 
vised and  superseded.  An  author  index 
would  add  much  to  its  value. 

Teeth.  Burnham,  William  H.  The  hygiene 
of  the  teeth.  (In  Pedagogical  Seminary, 
September,  1906.  p.  293-306.) 

This  article  refers  especially  to  the  hygiene 
of  the  teeth  of  school  children. 

Bibliography,  18  titles. 

Water.  Hoyt,  J : C.,  and  Wood,  Mrs.  B.  D. 
Index  to  the  hydrographic  progress  reports 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1888  to 
1903.  Washington,  1905.  253-1-3  P-  8“. 

(U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Water  supply 
and  irrigation  paper,  no.  119.) 

Bibliography  (4  p.). 


Water-supply.  Forbes,  U.  A.,  and  Ashford, 
W.  H.  R.  Our  waterways : a history  of  in- 
land navigation  considered  as  a branch  of 
water  conservancy.  London,  1906.  i5-f- 

366  p.  8“. 

List  of  authorities  cited,  p.  317-321 ; chro- 
nological list  of  Acts  of  Parliament  relating 
to  rivers,  p.  30S-312. 

Wilde,  Oscar.  Sherard,  R.  H.  The  life  of 
Oscar  Wilde.  N.  Y.,  Mitchell  Kennerley, 
1906.  16-I-470  p.  8°. 

Bibliography  (14  p.). 

IRotes  an&  (Siucries 


Continuous  pagination  of  reading  matter 
AND  advertising.  — It  is  called  to  my  attention 
that  most  of  the  English  periodicals  are  be- 
ginning to  carry  on  the  pagination  of  the  text 
to  the  advertisements,  so  that  the  librarian  is 
confronted  with  the  difficulty  either  of  binding 
up  a large  number  of  pages  which  are  prac- 
tically repeated  each  week,  or  to  have  vol- 
umes on  the  shelves  in  which  many  pages  are 
missing.  Can  we  not  as  librarians  make  some 
united  protest  against  this  practice?  I have 
no  doubt  that  the  librarians  of  all  English 
speaking  countries  will  join  in  objecting  to 
this  recent  innovation  of  the  publishers. 

William  Beer, 

Howard  Memorial  Library,  New  Orleans. 

Time  limit  for  books  for  home  use. — We 
should  like  to  know  what  libraries,  especially 
large  ones,  now  lend  books  for  four  weeks,  to 
be  returned  without  renewal,  in  place  of  the 
two  weeks’  privilege  with  renewal. 

George  F.  Bowerman,  , 
Librarian,  Public  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

League  of  American  Municipalities  : 
Souvenir  Volume.  — The  Chicago  Bureau  of 
Statistics  has  for  distribution  the  souvenir 
volume  recently  published  for  the  League  of 
American  Municipalities.  This  contains, 
among  other  matter,  a review  of  Chicago’s 
administrative  history,  1837-1906,  by  Hugo  S. 
Grosser;  a history  of  Chicago’s  seal,  by  Dr. 
C.  J.  Cigrand;  a history  of  the  league,  by 
J : MacVicar ; full-page  portraits  of  former 
mayors ; and  a new  map  of  the  city.  Libraries 
desiring  one  or  more  copies  of  this  volume 
may  obtain  the  same  by  sending  25  cents  (in 
stamps)  per  copy,  to  cover  postage  and  pack- 
ing, to  Hugo  S.  (Grosser,  city  statistician.  City 
Hall,  Chicago. 

“A  THOUSAND  OF  THE  BEST  NOVELS."  — In 
your  notice  of  “A  thousand  best  novels”  in 
the  September  Library  journal  you  gave  the 
price  of  five  cents  per  copy.  This  is  an  error, 
as  it  costs  10  cents  for  a single  copy  by  mail. 
Will  you  kindly  correct  this  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Journal? 

Beatrice  Winser, 

Assistant  Librarian,  Free  Public  Library, 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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[*The  diagrams  given  in  place  of  floor  plans  are  from  the  Handbook  of  the  Library  and  were  intended 
primarily  as  a guide  to  the  location  of  the  books.  Three  interior  views  as  well  as  views  of  the  exterior 
are  given  in  Architecture,  September,  J905.] 
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The  problems  of  college  libraries,  to  which 
much  attention  is  given  in  this  number,  are  in 
part  the  same  as,  in  part  quite  different  from, 
those  of  general  libraries  — but  in  most  rela- 
tions much  can  be  learned  by  each  class  from 
the  other.  The  purpose  of  college  libraries 
should  be  to  encourage  scholarly  reading 
among  students,  and  it  certainly  should  be 
among  the  aims  of  a public  library  to  encour- 
age scholarly  reading  among  the  public.  One 
of  the  ideals  of  library  administration  is  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  non-fiction  in 
the  totality  of  reading,  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  a large  portion  of  the  best 
English  literature  is  in  the  form  of  fiction. 
Not  only  librarians,  but  the  reading  public  of 
to-day,  are  apt  to  overlook  this  fact;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  college  librarians  may  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  reading  of  what  may 
be  called  English  classic  fiction  is  a part  of 
the  true  scholar’s  equipment  and  should  be  en- 
couraged as  much  as  possible.  If  the  true 
university  is  a collection  of  books  the  ideal 
of  good  reading  is  achieved  when  from  that 
university  all-round  readers  are  produced,  i.e., 
readers  who  have  a good  knowledge  of  the 
general  field  represented  by  printed  books. 


It  has  recently  been  stated  that  college  li- 
braries are  more  behindhand  in  many  re- 
spects than  any  other  special  class  of  Ameri- 
can libraries,  especially  in  reports,  statistics 
and  administrative  organization.  If  that  is 
so,  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  public 
library  has  had  concentrated  on  itself  of  late 
years  the  very  best  attention  and  has  ob- 
tained the  services  of  trained  librarians  — 
many  of  them  of  a high  order  of  administra- 
tive ability;  while  in  too  many  cases  the  li- 
brary is  only  an  incidental  feature  of  the 
college,  and  the  college  librarian  is  not  recog- 
nized in  his  true  relations  with  the  university 
body.  Attention  is  concentrated  not  on  the 
librarian,  but  on  the  president  of  the  college 
or  the  university,  who  nowadays  is  expected 
to  be  a man  in  the  public  eye  and  in  whom 
centers  the  college  administrative  work.  There 
are  notable  college  librarians,  and,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  notable  has  graduated  from 


college  presidencies  into  the  librarian’s  chair 
at  a great  university;  and  in  other  colleges 
the  librarian  is  a member  of  the  faculty  or 
governing  body.  But  the  college  librarian  as 
such  has  yet  to  emerge  into  his  proper  dignity 
in  relation  with  the  general  scheme  of  the 
college,  and  to  this  end  the  College  Library 
Section  of  the  American  Library  Association 
ought  to  be  of  increasing  importance. 


The  Massachusetts  State  Library  Commis- 
sion has  under  consideration  an  alternative 
for  the  library  visitor  or  inspector  which 
should  prove  an  interesting  e.xperiment.  The 
Massachusetts  commission  has  followed  two 
cardinal  principles:  of  handling  the  commis- 
sion work  at  a minimum  of  personnel  and 
expense,  and  of  seeking  to  promote  individ- 
ualist action  on  the  part  of  towns.  It  has  ac- 
complished the  triumphant  result  of  obtain- 
ing library  facilities  for  the  people  in  every 
township  in  the  state,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
a certainty  that  these  facilities  have  in  all 
towns  been  developed  to  full  advantage,  and 
we  emphasized  last  month  the  value  of  library 
visitation  in  obtaining  this  fullness  of  result. 
The  new  plan,  which  has  been  for  some  time 
past  in  contemplation,  seeks  to  cover  the 
field  by  volunteers  in  each  part  of  the  state 
under  the  charge  of  a lady  especially  well 
fitted  for  the  executive  work,  though  not  a pro- 
fessional librarian,  the  local  help  being  given 
by  ladies  fitted  by  character  and  knowledge  if 
not  by  professional  experience  to  go  about 
among  the  libraries,  studying  their  needs  and 
inspiring  the  local  librarian  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible work.  The  whole  profession  will  watch 
with  interest  this  new  and  novel  development, 
should  the  commission  decide  to  enter  upon 
this  line  of  work. 


One  of  the  most  practical  fields  for  co- 
operative usefulness  is  in  respect  to  binding, 
and  that  good  work  is  being  done  in  this  di- 
rection is  evidenced  by  the  increase  of  litera- 
ture on  this  subject,  embodying  valuable  in- 
vestigations, as  pointed  out  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Library  journal  by  Mr.  Bliss. 
Durability  of  binding  and  also  of  paper  may 
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well  be  considered  primary  desiderata  in  the 
library  view  of  books.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant suggestions  evolved  from  recent  dis- 
cussion is  that  the  publishers  should  sell  an 
edition  in  sheets  of  bocks  in  large  demand  by 
libraries,  to  be  bound  especially  for  libraries, 
presumably  in  a standard  style.  This  might 
have  a secondary  advantage  in  obtaining  a 
closer  price  for  library  books  than  is  practic- 
able under  present  publishing  arrangements. 
But  it  would  have  the  disadvantage  that  the 
outward  individuality  of  books,  now  so  im- 
portant a feature  in  cloth  binding,  would  be 
lost  to  the  library  reader,  and  with  it  an  im- 
portant element  of  attractiveness.  There  are 
perhaps  some  libraries  still  in  existence  which 
preserve  the  ancient  uniformity  of  paper- 
covered  dullness,  but  the  variety  and  bright 
array  of  good  color  on  modern  library  shelves 
is  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  a well- 
chosen  public  library.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
interesting  result  has  been  achieved  archi- 
tecturally, so  to  speak,  in  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Library,  in  the  new  capitol,  where  the 
approximately  uniform  binding  of  law  books, 
long  sets,  etc.,  was  seized  upon  by  the  decora- 
tor as  the  motive  for  the  color  scheme  in  the 
library  room,  so  that  there  is  a harmony  of 
tone  throughout.  Further  discussion  of  the 
question  of  bindings  from  the  many  points  of 
view  which  are  possible  cannot  but  be  helpful 
to  all  libraries. 


Mr.  W.  I.  Fletcher  has  been  playing  “the 
bull  in  the  (library)  china  shop,”  half  hu- 
morously and  half  seriously,  in  a paper  of 
that  title  which  has  evoked  a good  deal  of  in- 
terest at  several  meetings  of  library  organiza- 
tions before  which  he  has  read  it.  The  im- 
portant process  of  standardizing  which  has 
been  going  'on  in  American  libraries  for  the 
past  generation  opens  of  course  the  dangers 
of  conventionalism  and  of  a new  set  of  hard 
and  fast  rules  or  traditions  which  may  finally 
have  to  be  re-formed  in  turn.  Mr.  Fletcher’s 
protest  against  carrying  the  stack  system  too 
far  should  especially  be  heeded  by  architects. 
For  a rural  library,  eight  or  ten  thousand  vol- 
umes is  a fair  limit ; more  will  scarcely  be 
used,  and  every  added  volume  is  of  course  a 
new  care  and  expense.  When  a rural  library 
reaches  this  stage,  selection  rather  than  col- 


lection should  be  the  process  of  growth.  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  liberal  donations  for  buildings  in 
small  places  as  well  as  in  cities  have  perhaps 
led  to  the  planning  of  larger  collections  and 
stack  rooms  than  are  really  necessary  or  fully 
useful.  The  ideal  library  which  can  have  but 
one  attendant,  or  at  most  two,  should  be  a 
happy  combination  of  the  public  with  the  pri- 
vate library,  in  which  readers  may  see  about 
them  a collection  of  books  attractively  ar- 
ranged, an  ideal  not  fulfilled  by  the  formality 
of  the  stack  system. 


The  situation  in-  Brooklyn  raises  interest- 
ingly the  question  of  architectural  cdmpeti- 
tions  for  library  buildings.  Competition  is 
formally  opposed,  though  it  is  not  declared 
unprofessional,  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  many,  perhaps  most,  architects 
concur  in  that  opposition.  The  reason  is  per- 
haps three-fold : that  time,  effort  and  expense 
are  wasted  in  developing  many  plans  where 
only  one  can  be  chosen;  that  the  best  archi- 
tects are  therefore  least  likely  to  enter  into 
competitions ; and  that  there  is  a feeling  that 
competitions  are  not  sure  to  be  fair  and  hon- 
est. In  a phrase,  it  is  better  to  choose  the 
best  man  and  let  him  do  the  right  thing.  The 
uncertainty  is  in  finding  by  any  other  process 
the  best  man  who  is  sure  to  do  the  right 
thing.  The  modern  compromise  of  combina- 
tion which  affords  competitive  opportunity  to 
present  plans,  with  substantial  payments  for 
several  of  the  most  worthy  and  plans  from 
architects  who  have  already  achieved  success 
in  the  special  field  and  are  invited  to  submit 
plans  at  a fair  remuneration  for  them,  gives 
perhaps  the  best  assurance  of  getting  the 
right  thing  wlien  such  plans  are  brought  to- 
gether for  the  final  choice.  This  has  been  the 
plan  adopted  for  many  important  public 
buildings  and  is  a good  precedent  to  follow. 
The  United  States  government  has  adopted 
by  law  a method  of  competition,  in  view  of 
the  sad  results  produced  under  the  other 
method,  and  some  of  the  public  work  in  the 
several  boroughs  of  New  York  City,  where 
political  favoritism  ruled,  has  afforded  no- 
torious example  of  how  not  to  do  it.  The 
new  Education  Building  at  Albany,  which  is 
to  house  the  State  Library,  has  adopted  a 
scheme  for  a double  competition,  as  set  forth 
elsewhere. 
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COLLEGE  LIBRARIES  AND  COLLEGE  LIBRARIANS  : VIEWS  AND  COMMENTS 
By  W.  N.  Chattin  Carlton,  Librarian  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 


As  a class  college  libraries  have  unques- 
tionably not  kept  pace  with  the  public  insti- 
tutions in  the  progress  that  has  characterized 
library  development  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  It  is  true  that  conditions  are  neither 
so  archaic  nor  chaotic  as  at  the  date  of  the 
famous  volume  on  “Public  libraries  in  the 
U.  S.”  (1876).  The  notable  changes  in  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  the  effects  of  the  elective 
system,  the  increase  in  lecture  courses,  and 
the  wide  influence  of  German  taught  instruc- 
tors, have  all  forced  the  college  libraries  into 
some  semblance  of  progress.  But  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  the  average  college 
library  occupies  the  same  place  in  and  re- 
ceives the  same  support  from  its  constituency 
that  the  average  municipal  institution  to-day 
occupies  and  receives  without  question. 

It  is  not  difficult  partly  at  least  to  account 
for  this  condition  of  things.  Too  many  col- 
lege trustees  and  presidents  have  clung  to  the 
old  idea  that  almost  any  one  could  look  after 
the  library;  few  have  realized  that  the  posi- 
tion demanded  special  qualifications.  Profes- 
sors who  had  failed  or  outlived  their  useful- 
ness in  the  class  room,  clerical  alumni  tem- 
porarily without  a parish,  an  instructor  al- 
ready overburdened  with  other  academic  work 
— are  not  these  familiar  figures  among  the 
college  librarians  of  the  past?  Exceptions 
there  were  to  be  sure,  and  even  among  the 
types  just  referred  to  it  sometimes  happened 
that  the  right  man  for  the  place  was  found. 
Chance  had  shown  him  his  true  metier.  But 
how  pathetically  often  the  contrary  occurred. 
The  same  college  officials  responsible  for  such 
unhappy  appointments  have  canvassed  the  cre- 
dentials of  a night  watchman  or  engineer  with 
the  greatest  care,  yet  again  and  again  have 
entrusted  their  libraries  to  the  care  of  men 
whose  only  recommendation  was  failure  or 
misfortune  in  some  other  line  of  endeavor. 
Their  American  practicality  and  business 
acumen  showed  them  that  the  safety  of  a 
valuable  plant  depended  upon  the  trained 
knowledge  and  skill  of  their  engineer,  but  it 


could  not  reveal  to  them  in  tangible  shape 
how  much  the  educational  work  of  their 
plant  might  be  extended  by  the  requirement 
of  similar  trained  preparation  and  experience 
in  the  guardian  of  their  books.  We  need  not, 
however,  judge  them  too  severely.  In  some 
cases  they  knew  nothing  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  position  they  were  neglecting;  in 
others,  conditions  beyond  their  control  dic- 
tated their  choice.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  even  college  bred  trustees  of 
the  generation  now  passing  away  could  have 
but  a dim  idea  of  the  vast  changes  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  library  to  the  college  that  had 
grown  up  since  their  college  days.  When 
they  were  undergraduates  the  library  was 
something  distant  and  remote.  Few  ever 
penetrated  its  quiet  recesses ; many  men  grad- 
uated without  ever  having  seen  it.  The  bold 
student  who  had  ventured  within  its  portals 
came  back  to  his  fellows  with  a story  of  a 
dimly  lighted  room,  rows  of  giant  folios  on 
theology  or  metaphysics,  shelves  of  dumpy 
brown  duodecimo  editions  of  a few  English 
and  many  ancient  classics,  the  whole  presided 
over  by  a kindly  but  abstracted  senior  pro- 
fessor whose  studies  the  student  felt  it  would 
be  a profanation  to  disturb. 

Much  the  same  reasons  that  prevented  the 
necessity  of  a new  type  of  librarian  from  be- 
ing realized  are  also  responsible  for  the  long 
refusal  to  the  library  of  that  financial  support 
which  has  been  accorded  so  readily  and  lav- 
ishly to  the  chemical,  physical,  or  engineering 
laboratory.  It  w'as  easy  to  understand  that 
the  chemical  department  must  have  $1000  for 
supplies  and  equipment;  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  see  w’hy  the  professor  of  Greek 
needed  a Corpus  Inscriptionum  costing  $500; 
it  was  patent  to  the  meanest  intelligence  that 
a dynamo  must  be  installed  in  the  physical 
laboratory,  but  who  on  earth  could  imagine 
why  the  professor  of  English  needed  a Ger- 
man periodical  extending  to  over  a hundred 
volumes  and  costing  $300?  A leading  cause 
for  our  slow  rate  of  progress  has  been,  then. 
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this  tardy  recognition  of  (i)  the  real  rela- 
tion between  the  library  and  the  college,  (2) 
of  the  need  of  a large  amount  of  literary  ma- 
terial in  the  work  of  instruction,  and  (3)  the 
necessity  of  special  training  in  the  one  ap- 
pointed to  organize  and  care  for  this  material 
and  to  make  it  speedily  accessible  to  both  in- 
structor and  student.  But  the  tide  has  now 
turned  and  the  college  libraries  are  headed  in 
the  right  direction.  The  purse  strings  of  col- 
lege boards  have  been  loosened  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  library;  trained  young  men  and 
wom.en  are  now  finding  places  in  the  libraries 
of  educational  institutions  where  but  a short 
time  ago  there  were  no  positions  to  be 
filled. 

But  the  young  college  librarian  early  dis- 
covers that  he  is  confronted  with  unexpected 
and  unusual  problems.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  his  library  school  training  has 
properly  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  public 
library  administration,  which  has  been  so  ad- 
mirably systematized  that  it  readily  lends 
itself  to  systematic  explanation,  whereas  col- 
lege library  administration  is  in  many  re- 
spects radically  different  from  public  and  its 
principles  are  very  far  from  having  been  sys- 
tematized. In  fact,  individual  college  libraries 
differ  from  one  another  so  much  more  than 
do  individual  public  libraries  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  such  complete  systematiza- 
tion is  possible  in  their  case.  A single  illus- 
tration will  make  this  clearer:  The  work  of 
establishing  a public  library,  erecting  its 
building,  selecting  and  purchasing  its  books, 
engaging  its  staff,  and  opening  it  to  the  pub- 
lic can  be  accomplished  to-day  with  as  much 
ease  and  expedition  as  a steel  bridge  can  be 
thrown  across  a river  by  the  trained  force  of 
any  large  contracting  and  engineering  fii-rn. 
Can  this  be  done  with  the  same  precision  and 
smoothness  in  the  case  of  a library  for  a 
newly- founded  institution  of  learning?  Ob- 
viously it  cannot  be  so  done.  That  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  college  and  university  libra- 
ries should  be  conducted  are  in  many  impor- 
tant respects  quite  different  from  those  upon 
which  municipal  libraries  should  be  adminis- 
tered was  fully  recognized  in  the  1876  report, 
but  we  do  not  find  that  much  has  been  done 
toward  stating  clearly  what  the  differences 
are  that  exist  between  the  two  kinds  of  li- 
brary and  how  the  conditions  they  create  are 


met.  A free  exchange  of  views  and  record 
of  experience  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in 
library  w'ork  always  does  something  toward 
making  differences  clear;  but  if  this  paper 
have  no  other  result  it  may  be  of  some  use 
and  suggestion  to  those  just  beginning  their 
careers  and  to  those  still  in  the  schools  who 
are  looking  forward  to  service  in  a college  or 
university  library.  It  is  a statement  of  the 
views  rather  than  a record  of  the  experience 
of  the  writer.  He  has  been  led  to  them  partly 
through  experience,  partly  through  the  study 
of  conditions  in  libraries  other  than  the  one 
he  is  associated  with,  and  partly  through 
reading  and  reflection. 

A first  question  that  occurs  is,  does  the 
college  librarian  need  a different  preparation 
from  that  of  the  public  official?  It  is  very 
decidedly  my  opinion  that  he  does,  but  in- 
stead of  different  perhaps  additional  is  a bet- 
ter word  to  use.  A college  degree  plus  the 
library  school  course  or  an  equivalent  amount 
of  training  in  a well-equipped  library  are  as- 
sumed as  essentials  in  both  cases.  But  the 
college  librarian  finds  himself  in  such  a very 
different  relation  to  his  constituency  that 
something  more  than  this  seems  necessary  in 
his  case.  He  is  to  be  associated  with  a body 
of  men  (the  faculty)  who  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  finely  trained  scholars  in  their  respective 
specialties,  and  he  is  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  their  common  work  of  solving  the  current 
problems  of  higher  education.  He  should  have 
a full  understanding  of  and  sympatlm  with 
their  point  of  view  as  specialists,  of  their 
methods  and  needs  as  scholars,  and  also  be 
broadly  conversant  with  the  educational  ques- 
tions of  the  day  that  he  as  well  as  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  consider  and  determine  upon 
with  reference  to  their  adaptation  to  the  in- 
stitution with  which  he  and  they  are  con- 
nected. In  order,  therefore,  that  he  may 
take  his  place  as  a professional  and  academic 
equal  among  them,  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  training  of  a modern  college  librarian 
ought  in  general  to  resemble  the  training  of  a 
modern  college  professor.  This  implies,  in 
addition  to  the  above-mentioned  essentials, 
graduate  study  leading  to  one  of  the  higher 
degrees,  M.A.  or  Ph.D.,  i.e.,  training  in  schol- 
arly method  and  use  of  literary  material. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  requirement  would 
greatly  extend  the  present  period  of  prepara- 
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tion,  the  charge  must  be  admitted;  it  would. 
We  should  have  the  college  course  of  four 
(or  three)  years,  the  graduate  course  of  one, 
two,  or  three  years,  and  the  library  training 
of  one  or  two  years,  the  latter  corresponding 
to  the  office  or  hospital  experience  of  the 
young  lawyer  or  physician.  But  the  result  in 
breadth  and  fullness  of  preparation  would  be 
well  worth  the  cost  and  sacrifice.  There 
would  be  an  incalculable  gain  in  that  dignity 
and  respect  which  is  readily  accorded  those 
who  have  pursued  an  established  and  gen- 
erally recognized  course  of  study  for  their 
special  work,  but  which  is  only  grudgingly 
accorded  those  "who  come  in  by  another 
way.”  Equality  of  rank  with  his  teaching 
colleagues  could  not  well  be  denied  the  col- 
lege librarian  who  had  had  an  academic 
training  equivalent  to  theirs,  a training  recog- 
nized and  understood  by  college  governing 
bodies.  Many  of  these  bodies  distinctly  do 
not  understand  yet  what  we  mean  by  library 
training.  The  fact  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is 
true. 

The  certain  effects  of  a generation  of 
librarians  trained  in  this  way  would  be : in- 
creased respect  for  the  position,  a full  recog- 
nition of  its  proper  rank  in  the  academic  world, 
a higher  standard  of  librarianship,  and  a 
greater  attractiveness  in  the  calling  itself  for 
able,  ambitious  and  scholarly  young  men  and 
women.* 

In  this  connection  certain  matters  associ- 
ated with  the  words  “scholar”  and  “executive” 
may  be  discussed.  Much  has  been  heard 
recently  about  the  changed  type  of  librarian 
demanded  by  modern  conditions.  Not  schol- 
arship, it  has  been  openly  asserted,  but  exec- 
utive and  administrative  ability  is  the  first 
essential  in  the  chief  librarian  of  the  present 
day.  He  is  to  be  charged  mainly  with  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  library  machinery ; 
and  (though  this  is  naturally  not  often  put 
so  bluntly)  it  is  to  his  low  salaried  assistants 
and  subordinates  that  the  public  must  look 
for  learning,  humanistic  and  cultured  knowl- 
edge of  books,  and  .skilled  literary  guidance. 
And  in  the  contemporary  discussion  of  the 
topic  there  has  at  times  been  detected  a 
feeling  of  relief  at  this  prospect  of  escaping 
the  obligation  of  being  a student,  of  being 

* The  writer  is  not  a college  graduate.  Author’s 
note. 


both  a scholar  and  a business  man.  This 
proposition,  that  the  modern  librarian  must 
be  primarily  a “business  man”  and  only 
incidentally  or  not  at  all  a scholar,  I must 
be  permitted  to  describe  as  one  of  the  most 
vicious  fallacies  that  ever  gained  currency 
among  intelligent  men  and  women.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  invent  a more  perfect  instance 
of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  And 
what  an  apt  illustration  it  is  of  that  very 
“materialism”  and  “ccmmercial  spirit”  which 
our  American  libraries  were  to  do  so  much 
toward  improving  and  enlightening! 

As  earnestly  as  I can  I wish  to  protest 
against  this  false  view  and  to  maintain  its 
opposite.  Scholarly  training  and  scholarly 
ability  are  and  always  should  be  the  prime 
requisites  and  chief  characteristics  of  a col- 
lege or  university  librarian.*  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  its  material  organization  the  library 
is  of  course  a machine;  but  viewed  in  the 
light  of  its  purpose  it  is  an  institution  de- 
voted to  the  preservation,  dissemination  and 
advancement  of  knowledge.  Both  the  ma- 
chine and  its  purpose  are  intimately  con- 
nected, there  is  no  dispute  about  that;  but 
of  the  two  the  purpose  is  the  greater  matter 
and  the  qualities  needed  for  the  delicate  task  of 
directing  and  accomplishing  it  are  intrinsically 
more  important  and  of  a higher  nature  than 
those  needed  for  the  purely  business  side 
of  library  administration.  Hence  I regard 
it  as  fundamentally  wrong  that  the  latter 
should  be  exalted  over  the  former.  Jt  is 
the  great  purpose  of  the  institution  that 
should  be  represented  in  the  person  of  its 
chief  official.  Intellectual  breadth,  sane 
learning,  and  sympathy  with  every  seeker 
after  knowledge  are  the  things  that  should 
be  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the 
word  librarian ; not  an  impressive  array  of 
telephones,  speaking  tubes,  typewriters  and 
clerks  with  documents  awaiting  his  signature. 
These  all  have  their  place,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  prominent  one  they  show  signs 
of  assuming. 

A prompt  objection  to  this  position  will 
be  the  time-worn  query,  “But  is  not  the  man 
of  learning,  the  average  college  professor. 


*I  hold  the  same  view  as  regards  the  heads  of  na- 
tional, state  and  municipal  libraries,  and  for  much  the 
same  reasons  as  here  adduced  in  the  case  of  college 
libraries. 
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notoriously  unbusinesslike  and  lacking  in  ex- 
ecutive ability?”  The  reply  to  this  is:  “Some 
certainly  are,  but  the  popular  impression  that 
scholars  are  invariably  poor  business  men  and 
hopelessly  impractical  is  entirely  wrong.”  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  bulk  of  all  the 
administrative  work  in  American  colleges  has 
long  been  done  and  is  being  done  by  individ- 
ual professors  and  faculty  committees,  and 
that  on  the  whole  it  is  being  done  very  well. 
Those  familiar  with  such  work  know  that  it 
often  calls  for  a high  order  of  executive 
ability,  and  that  in  most  instances  this  ability 
has  been  readily  found  in  the  smallest  college 
faculties.  Scholarship  is  not  necessarily  in- 
compatible with  business  talent;  on  the  con- 
trary the  two  qualities  are  frequently  found 
in  the  same  person. 

But  even  if  a scholarly  librarian  should  be 
found  deficient  in  “executive  ability”  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  should  be  superseded  by 
a business  man,  relegated  to  a subordinate  posi- 
tion, or  dismissed.  If  he  has  the  other  essen- 
tials here  indicated,  if  he  represents  with 
dignity  the  purpose  of  the  library,  if  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  it  the  complement  of 
instruction  and  an  aid  to  research,  he  should 
be  retained  as  its  real  chief,  and  the  functions 
that  require  a capacity  for  organizing  concrete 
business  and  administrative  details  should  be 
assigned  to  a subordinate  official  possessing 
that  capacity.  The  library,  let  it  again  be  as- 
serted with  emphasis,  is  an  institution  of 
learning.  Its  chief  and  representative  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  should  not  be  one  whose 
title  to  the  position  is  based  on  qualifications 
that  would  fit  him  equally  well  for  the  head 
of  a department  store  or  system  of  retail  tea 
shops. 

It  will  be  a grievous  ending  to  America’s 
magnificent  library  effort  and  progress  if  it 
shall  result  in  conditions  which  neither  re- 
quire nor  have  positions  of  honor  for  libra- 
rians of  the  type  of  Panizzi,  Bradshaw, 
Maunde  Thompson,  Garnett,  Leconte  de  Lisle, 
Hartwig,  Dziatzko,  Cogswell,  Winsor,  Poole, 
Cutter  and  Hammond  Trumbull. 

As  a rule  the  public  librarian  is  in  much 
closer  touch  with  his  board  of  trustees  than 
the  college  librarian  is  with  his  highest  gov- 
erning body.  The  president  of  the  college 
is  usually  the  intermediary  in  the  latter  case 
and  very  often  this  arrangement  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  But  when  matters  of  importance 


concerning  the  library  are  under  discussion, 
it  is  advisable  to  have  the  librarian  explain 
them  fully  in  person  before  the  board.  He 
should  be  permitted  to  state  in  his  own  words 
the  reasons  for  his  recommendations  and  be 
prepared  to  make  them  clear  and  convincing, 
for  he  is  in  a better  position  to  do  this  than 
any  one  else.  It  is -for  the  board  to  decide 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  his  sugges- 
tions or  whether  they  have  the  means  to  carry 
them  out  if  approved.  His  suggestions  should 
not  be  left  unacted  upon  or  rejected  because 
the  board  does  not  understand  the  situation, 
need,  or  recommendation. 

The  Library  Committee  -or  Council  should 
be  representative  and  catholic  in  its  member- 
ship. Both  the  board  of  trustees  and  the 
faculty  should  be  represented  in  it ; the  presi- 
dent, the  treasurer  and  the  librarian  should  be 
members,  ex-ofUcio.  In  a small  committee, 
the  treasurer,  if  a member  of  the  board,  might 
also  represent  the  trustees.  The  relationship 
between  the  librarian  and  the  treasurer  should 
always  be  a close  one.  The  latter  knows  the 
exact  state  of  the  funds  at  all  times ; he  is, 
of  course,  the  first  to  know  of  any  decrease  or 
increase  in  the  income,  and  a quarterly  state- 
ment from  him  of  balances  or  overdrafts 
will  often  save  the  librarian  much  unnecessary 
bookkeeping. 

Great  variety  exists  in  the  constitution  of 
library  committees,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  lay 
down  general  rules  as  to  m.anner  of  appoint- 
ment, nutnber  of  mernffiers  and  functions.  The 
committee  should  be  appointed  by  the  board 
of  trustees,  be  responsible  only  to  this  board, 
and,  through  the  librarian  or  as  a committee, 
report  to  it  directly.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  committee  be  appointed  wholly  by 
the  faculty  nor  should  it  be  a subordinate 
committee  of  that  body.  The  library  should 
be,  administratively,  entirely  outside  the  juris- 
diction and  control  of  the  faculty. 

The  size  of  the  institution  will  mainly 
determine  the  size  of  the  committee;  the 
larger  it  is  the  greater  will  be  the  care  neces- 
sary in  selecting  its  membership.  In  a small 
college  it  is  possible  to  have  Literature,  Lan- 
guage, History,  Economics,  Philosophy  and 
Science  all  represented  in  a comparatively 
small  body ; in  a very  large  college  this  is  out 
of  the  question.  But  a group  of  men  selected 
on  account  of  their  known  breadth  of  intel- 
lectual interests  and  knowledge  of  college 
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needs  will  rarely  fail  to  act  justly  and  on 
the  whole  wisely.  Departments  unrepresented 
on  the  committee  need  fear  neither  neglect 
nor  discrimination,  for  it  sometimes  happens 
that  in  an  over-anxious  desire  to  be  impartial 
the  professors  on  such  a committee  are  more 
fair  to  their  unrepresented  colleagues  than  to 
themselves.  In  a large  university  the  units 
of  representation  on  the  library  committee 
would  perhaps  best  be  the  several  faculties 
(Arts,  Science,  Law,  Medicine,  Theology, 
etc.,)  rather  than  departments.  This  plan 
would  operate  where  the  general  library  pro- 
vides for  all.  Where  the  graduate  schools 
have  specially  endowed  collections,  or  sepa- 
rate library  appropriations,  local  modifications 
of  this  scheme  of  representation  would  be 
necessary.  In  general,  the  smaller  the  com- 
mittee the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  a working 
instead  of  an  honorary  body. 

Certain  fixed  functions  of  the  committee 
may  be : to  act  as  the  immediate  governing 
body  of  the  library,  to  determine  matters 
of  general  policy,  to  apportion  the  income 
with  reference  to  book  purchases,  binding, 
cataloging,  assistants,  etc.,  to  make  final  de- 
cision on  large,  unusual,  or  very  expensive 
purchases,  and  to  fix  the  proportion  which 
periodicals  and  continuations  shall  bear  to  the 
total  amount  of  book  purchases. 

In  the  relation  of  the  librarian  to  the 
faculty  we  have  another  situation  not  quite 
paralleled  in  public  library  administration. 
It  is  a very  important,  very  peculiar,  very 
much  misunderstood  relation.  It  ouglit  to  be 
a very  harmonious,  mutually  appreciative  and 
understood  one.  The  work  of  the  librarian 
is  not  confined  to  aiding  and  directing  under- 
graduates. The  larger  the  institution  the  less 
likely  he  will  be  to  come  in  direct  contact 
with  large  numbers  of  them.  But  whether  the 
college  is  large  or  small  the  relationship  be- 
tween librarian  and  faculty  must  be  close  and 
constant.  Harmony  between  them  is  abso- 
lutely essential  both  as  regards  the  library 
and  the  work  of  instruction.  A librarian  who 
has  himself  been  trained  as  a specialist  will, 
other  things  being  equal,  be  more  likely  to 
understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  instructor 
than  one  who  has  not  had  such  an  experience. 
As  a student  of  library  problems  he  will  know 
when  the  excessive  development  of  some  spe- 
cial or  very  narrow  field  is  likely  to  result 
badly  for  the  collection  as  a whole  or  as  to  the 


future  of  the  department  concerned.  His 
experience  will  show  him  what  is  to  be  said 
on  both  sides;  his  judgment  will  indicate 
when  exceptions  are  advisable  and  when  the 
general  policy  should  prevail. 

Now  in  the  private  conversations  of  pro- 
fessors and  librarians  we  too  often  hear 
remarks  that  indicate  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  motives  and  methods.  From  college 
professors  such  expressions  as  the  following 
have  been  heard : “Our  librarian  thinks  he 
knows  better  what  we  ought  to  buy  than  we 
do”;  “He  insists  on  buying  what  he  calls 
‘Poole  sets’  before  getting  the  foreign  journals 
we  want”;  ‘‘He  is  always  asking  if  such  and 
such  a book  won't  be  out  of  date  in  a year 
or  so;  or,  if  it  is  one  that  bids  fair  to  be  of 
permanent  value  he  wants  to  wait  until  he 
gets  it  at  second-hand  or  auction” ; “Classi- 
fication ? I don’t  know  what  system  we  have. 
I find  books  that  belong  to  my  department 
scattered  all  through  the  library.”  From  libra- 
rians come  plaints  such  as  these : “The  pro- 
fessors are  unreasonable ; they  want  every- 
thing and  they  want  it  all  at  once” ; “They 
take  out  the  books  before  the  bill  for  them  is 
checked  up  and  it  is  weeks  before  we  can  get 
them  for  marking  and  cataloging” ; “They 
think  every  book  they  order  should  be  placed 
on  the  shelves  of  their  department  regardless 
of  its  main  subject  matter”;  “The  students  in 
the  [Chinese]  department  want  certain  popu- 
lar English  works,  but  we  can’t  buy  them  be- 
cause the  professor  has  exhausted  his  appro- 
priation in  the  purchase  of  treatises  by  Ger- 
man and  Russian  [Sinologists].” 

Now,  if  we  were  to  take  these  two  sets  of 
hasty  expressions  literally  we  could  hardly 
escape  the  conclusion  that  an  “irreconcilable 
conflict”  existed  between  professor  and  libra- 
rian. Of  course  this  is  not  the  case.  Shining 
through  them  clear  as  daylight  their  cause 
is  seen  to  be  simply  a misunderstanding  of 
respective  needs  and  positions.  Let  us  con- 
sider possible  solutions  of  the  particular  mis- 
understandings which  these  random  quota- 
tions show  have  really  arisen  in  widely  scat- 
tered places. 

The  first  professor’s  remark  may  be  dis- 
missed very  briefly.  Either  he  completely 
misunderstood  the  librarian,  or  the  librarian 
was  unfit  for  his  place.  Of  all  men  librarians 
are  in  the  best  position  to  know  that  om- 
niscience is  not,  cannot  be,  and  never  was 
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intended  to  be,  a human  attribute.  In  the 
second  instance,  we  will  assume  that  the 
librarian  had  found  through  his  daily  work 
with  the  un,dergraduates  that  their  peculiar 
needs  could  be  greatly  served  by  certain 
“Poole  sets,”  and  a library  committee  had 
given  these  the  right  of  way  among  purchases. 
Were  these  facts  communicated  to  the  ob- 
jecting professor?  If  not,  they  should  have 
been.  He  should  have  been  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  the  library  officials  know  better  than 
any  individual  instructor  can  what  the  general 
needs  and  demands  of  the  students  are;  it 
should  have  been  clearly  explained  to  him 
that  the  expressed  and  experienced  M^ant  was 
so  imperative  that  it  would  have  been  most 
unwise  to  neglect  it,  and  the  point  should 
have  been  illustrated  by  concrete  instances. 

It  is  both  natural  and  legitimate  for  a 
librarian  to  wish  to  avoid  lumbering  the 
shelves  with  books  that  will  soon  become 
obsolete.  To  purchase  them  seems  like  a 
veritable  throwing  away  of  money;  their 
storage  means  valuable  space  occupied  by  al- 
most valueless  material,  and  we  know  that 
next  to  money  book-space  is  the  thing  for 
which  we  are  ever  weeping,  wailing  and 
gnashing  our  teeth.  But  the  college  librarian 
must  not  forget  that  it  is  the  object  of  the 
institution  he  serves  to  gather  and  transmit 
present  as  well  as  past  knowledge.  If  a new 
book  on  electrical  engineering,  however  slight, 
contains  information  which  a professor  deems 
it  wise  for  his  students  to  have  at  hand  in- 
stantly; if  the  present  moment  is  the  only 
time  when  that  book  is  going  to  be  a “live” 
one,  it  is  best  to  get  it,  even  if  the  professor 
does  cheerfully  assure  the  librarian  that  six 
months  hence  it  will  be  “dead”  and  can  be 
thrown  away.  “Now  is  the  accepted  time” 
must  be  the  rule  in  such  cases.  The  utility 
and  convenience  of  possessing  books  at  the 
moment  when  they  can  be  used  most  effec 
tively  also  often  justifies  their  purchase  at 
“the  long  price”  on  publication.  Is  it  after 
all  a real  gain  to  save  $6  or  $10  on  the  cost  of 
a valuable  and  needed  work,  but  lose  two 
years’  use  of  it?  Here  again  the  college 
librarian  must  overlook  certain  “practical” 
considerations ; he  has  interests  to  serve  whose 
measure  of  value  is  not  the  dollar. 

The  “foreign  journal”  topic  is  ever  to  the 
fore,  and  the  smaller  the  appropriation  the 
more  hotly  is  the  subject  of  Zeitschriften  dis- 


cussed. Three  points  are  almost  always  in- 
volved: (i)  cost,  (2)  the  extent  to  which  stu- 
dents will  use  them,  (3)  the  probability  that 
for  some  time  they  will  be  used  only  by  the 
one  or  two  professors  interested.  The  cost 
item  will  often  settle  the  question  one  way  or 
the  other.  If  any  students  can  be  got  to  use 
an  authoritative  foreign  journal  in  connection 
with  their  college  work  it  is  a good  thing  not 
only  for  them  and  for  the  department  con- 
cerned, but  also  for  other  departments  — even 
good  habits  sometimes  spread  among  under- 
graduates. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  over 
the  third  point  that  most  of  the  trouble  arises. 
The  librarian  hesitates ; he  thinks  of  the 
many  books  on  many  subjects  that  the  collec-  - 
tion  lacks.  The  library  committee  ponders 
and  doubts ; can  it  afford  to  make  the  outlay  ? 
is  it  fair  to  other  departments?  if  this 
sacrifice  is  made  for  one,  why  not  for  all?  — 
and  the  committee  decides  that  it  cannot 
authorize  the  purchase  of  the  Jahrbucher. 
That  they  are  often  right  is  beyond  question; 
that  their  motives  are  correct  is  indisputable, 
and  that  they  genuinely  regret  the  deprivation 
of  the  professor  is  undoubted. 

But  suppose  we  try  to  view  this  matter 
from  a slightly  different  angle;  suppose  we 
carry  it  up  to  a little  higher  plane  of  con- 
sideration than  that  of  mere  expense  and 
expediency.  The  object  of  every  college 
worthy  of  continued  existence  is  to  provide 
the  best  possible  instruction  by  the  most 
accomplished  instructors  it  can  afford  to  retain 
on  its  faculty.  Its  repute  is  ultimately  de- 
termined not  by  numbers,  not  by  imposing 
buildings,  but  by  the  character  and  grade  of 
its  instruction  and  the  usefulness  and  value 
of  the  results  of  the  investigations  made  by 
its  instructors.  Now,  if  a qualified  professor 
wants  a foreign  journal  of  world  wide  repute 
in  its  field,  one  that  contains  a large  share 
of  the  newest  contributions  to  its  subject,  it 
is  well  worth  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  college  and  the  library  to  obtain  it.  The 
immediate  incorporation  of  its  subject  matter 
in  the  professor’s  lectures  keeps  his  instruc- 
tion abreast  of  the  times,  necessitates  frequent 
revision  of  those  lectures,  enlivens  them  with 
references  to  discoveries,  inventions  and  ex- 
periments not  yet  six,.,  three,  or  even  two 
months  old,  and  rarely  fails  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  such  students  as  are  worth  teach- 
ing. Again,  if  the  private  investigations  of 
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an  able  professor  will  be  materially  furthered 
by  having  such  a journal  at  hand,  it  is  a 
good  investment  for  the  college  to  provide 
that  journal  and  share  in  any  distinction  that 
may  come  to  its  servant  through  published 
researches  made  with  its  aid.  Librarians  and 
their  committees  must  never  forget,  however 
small  their  means,  that  they  have  a duty  to 
perform  towards  the  teachers  as  well  as  the 
taught.  These  things  are  so  self-evident  it 
seems  idle  to  pen  them,  but  are  they  recog- 
nized and  acted  upon  as  often  as  they  might 
be? 

The  professor’s  comment  on  classification 
and  the  remarks  of  the  librarians  quoted 
above  can  be  considered  together  for  the 
reason  that  the  same  cause  begot  them.  It 
is  simply  this,  that  many  college  officials  have 
as  yet  no  conception  of  what  a complicated 
piece  of  machinery  the  well  managed  modern 
college  library  has  come  to  be,  and  what  a mass 
of  petty  detail  is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  shape 
for  easy,  unhampered  use  by  student  and  in- 
structor. We  know  that  these  details  m.ust  be 
attended  to  or  our  collections  will  at  once 
become  unmanageable  mobs  of  books,  useless 
to  everyone.  Some  professors  do  not  know 
this,  some  at  times  forget  it.  It  will  not  be 
wise  to  force  the  information  upon  them. 
But  in  countless  indirect  ways  the  meanings 
of  things  can  be  brought  gradually  to 
their  attention,  until  from  hostile  critics  they 
are  transformed  into  sympathetic  helpers  al- 
most without  their  knowing  it.  Tact  alone 
works  this  miracle,  but  has  it  not  long  since 
been  accepted  that  without  tact  no  man  can 
succeed  as  a librarian? 

Our  “Chinese”  example  illustrates  the  ex- 
tent to  which  an  ambitious  instructor  may 
forget  the  need  of  his  students  for  books 
suited  to  their  comprehension  rather  than 
his ; and  it  also  calls  attention  to  a fact  like- 
wise unknown  to  many  instructors,  viz. : that 
students  often  register  their  complaints  and 
express  their  desires  far  more  frankly  at  the 
librarian’s  desk  than  at  the  professorial  ros- 
trum. 

So  often  have  we  heard  that  “the  library 
should  be  the  center  and  heart  of  the  institu- 
tion,” the  phrase  has  become  hackneyed ; but 
among  the  things  that  make  for  its  attainment 
none  is  so  fundamental  as  the  perfecting  of 
this  relation  between  faculty  and  librarian. 
There  must  be  concessions,  sacrifices  and  new 


understandings  on  both  sides,  and  for  some 
time  to  come  these  will  have  to  be  chiefly  on 
the  part  of  the  librarian.  This  may  seem  hard 
and  it  is  hard,  but  all  pioneer  work  is  a more 
or  less  “gruelling”  experience.  The  librarian, 
after  making  certain  that  his  position  is  right 
in  the  light  of  the  best  current  experience, 
must  be  firm  as  adamant  when  some  proposed 
rule,  policy  or  detail  of  management  would 
affect  the  main  purpose  or  general  usefulness 
of  the  library.  Not  an  inch  of  legitimate 
progress  should  be  sacrificed.  Useful  assis- 
tants should  not  be  made  to  do  janitor  service. 
Book  funds  should  not  be  used  to  pay  for 
heating  or  salaries.  The  general  appropriation 
for  library  purposes  should  not  be  increased 
or  decreased  according  to  the  condition  or 
needs  of  other  departments.  Important  de- 
tails of  management  should  not  be  subject  to 
faculty  decision  or  interference.  The  library 
as  a unit  affecting  many  other  units  exceeds 
in  importance  the  departmental  unit  in  the 
same  way  that  the  college  as  a whole  exceeds 
in  importance  any  of  it  parts. 

But  in  many  matters  of  subordinate  library 
detail  (and  after  all  these  are  most  often  the 
prime  causes  of  differences  and  dissension) 
the  college  librarian  can  well  afford  to  make 
concessions  to  the  faculty  such  as  the  public 
librarian  would  not  think  of  making  to  any 
portion  of  his  constituency.  The  inst'T.ctor 
even  in  his  most  intolerant  moments  usually 
represents  the  educational  activities  of  the 
institution,  and  these  of  course  are  of  far 
greater  immediate  moment  than  our  technical 
machinery.  The  temporary  dislocation  of  a 
bolt  or  plate  in  this  ingenious  (and  necessary) 
mechanism  need  not  cause  a total  bre-akdown. 
Our  temporary  inconvenience  may  result  in 
another’s  getting  vital  intellectual  good,  and 
this  is  precisely  the  object  of  all  our  striving, 
is  it  not? 

Indispensable  essentials  in  college  librarian- 
ship  are : the  widest  possible  breadth  of  view 
and  catholicity  of  interest,  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  and  work  of  the  instructors,  and 
a hearty  willingness  to  place  at  their  service 
all  the  materials  and  forces  at  command,  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  general  welfare 
and  good  management  of  the  library.  Given 
these  qualities,  a librarian’s  relations  with  that 
universally  abused  body,  the  college  faculty, 
cannot  fail  to  be  helpful,  mutually  informing 
and  reasonably  harmonious. 
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STUDENT  CIRCULATION  IN  A UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY* 
By  Theodore  Wesley  Koch,  Librarian  University  of  Michigan 


Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson,  fellow  of  Magda- 
len College,  Cambridge,  in  his  latest  volume 
of  essays,  entitled  “From  a college  window,” 
says  that  one  room  in  his  college  which  he 
always  enters  with  a certain  sense  of  desola- 
tion and  sadness  is  the  college  library;  there 
are  in  it  so  many  books  that  are  “no  good 
for  reading,”  as  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  used 
to  say  in  his  childhood  of  his  father’s  learned 
volumes.  Mr.  Benson  describes  the  books  of 
his  college  library  as  “ delightful,  indeed,  to 
look  at;  rows  upon  rows  of  big  irregular  vol- 
umes, with  tarnished  tooling  and  faded  gild- 
ing on  the  sun-scorched  backs.  What  are 
they?  — old  editions  of  the  classics,  old  vol- 
umes of  controversial  divinity,  folios  of  the 
Fathers,  topographical  treatises,  cumbrous 
philosophers,  pamphlets  from  which,  like  dry 
ashes,  the  heat  of  the  fire  that  warmed  them 
once  has  fled.”  With  a large  central  uni- 
versity library  into  which  pours  the  annual 
cataract  of  literature,  Mr.  Benson  feels  that 
these  little  ancient  college  libraries  have  no 
use  left,  saving  as  repositories  or  storerooms. 
“They  belong  to  the  days  when  books  were 
few  and  expensive ; when  few  persons  could 
acquire  a library  of  their  own ; when  lecturers 
accumulated  knowledge  that  was  not  the  prop- 
erty of  the  world ; w^hen  notes  were  laborious- 
ly copied  and  handed  on;  when  one  of  the  joys 
of  learning  was  the  consciousness  of  possess- 
ing secrets  not  known  to  other  men.”  Mr. 
Benson  wishes  that  some  use  could  be  devised 
for  these  college  libraries,  but  confesses  that 
they  are  not  even  the  best  of  places  in  which 
to  work,  now  that  almost  everyone  can  afford 
to  have  his  own  books  in  his  own  study,  and 
with  a comfortable  reading  chair.  He  grants 
that  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  keep  these 
little  libraries  up  to  date,  and  recognizes  that 
this  would  bring  up  the  question  of  what  to 
do  with  the  old  books,  w'hich  would  soon  be 
crowded  out.  Mr.  Benson  concludes  that  per- 
haps the  best  thing  for  a library  like  this 
would  be,  not  to  attempt  to  buy  books,  but  to 
subscribe  like  a club  to  a circulating  library 


* Read  before  the  College  and  Reference  Section, 
Narragansett  Pier  Conference,  A.  L.  A.,  July,  1906. 


and  to  let  a stream  of  new  volumes  flow 
through  the  place  and  collect  upon  the  tables 
for  a time. 

While  neither  the  college  nor  the  library 
described  by  Mr.  Benson  has  its  counter- 
part in  this  country,  I think  that  some  of  us 
have  seen  American  university  and  college 
libraries  where  there  was  as  little  of  intellec- 
tual cheer  and  as  great  an  absence  of  life 
as  in  the  old  Cambridge  room  of  which  we 
have  just  read.  The  interesting  thing  for  us 
in  Mr.  Benson’s  essay  is  the  suggestion  that 
it  would  be  well  to  devise  some  means  of 
providing  students  with  reading  material.  To 
have  this  come  from  one  of  the  most  con- 
servative of  the  old  world  universities  is 
encouraging  to  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
the  libraries  of  colleges  and  universities  exist 
as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  student  (even 
though  he  be  an  undergraduate)  as  for  the 
professor  and  advanced  investigator. 

In  1856  the  privilege  of  borrowing  books 
from  the  library  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
was  taken  away  from  the  students ; in  Feb- 
ruary, 1906  (a  half-century  later),  it  was 
restored  to  them.  The  reason  for  the  change 
and  our  experiences  in  making  it  are  to  be 
the  subject  of  this  brief  paper. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  as  in  other  educational  institutions, 
the  library  was  open  but  a few  hours  per 
week.  Consequently  it  was  thought  necessary 
for  the  students  to  have  the  privilege  of 
taking  books  to  their  rooms.  Students  were 
comparatively  few  in  number  and  the  demand 
for  books  was  not  very  heavy.  With  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  and  the 
consequent  larger  demand  on  the  resources 
of  the  library,  the  hours  of  opening  were 
lengthened,  but  the  privileges  of  the  under- 
graduates were  curtailed  until  eventually  the 
library  was  open  all  day  and  all  evening 
(fourteen  and  a quarter  hours),  and  the 
student  had  few  privileges.  Until  a few 
years  ago,  the  student  at  Michigan  had  free 
access  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  reference 
books  saving  a few  encyclopedias  and  a 
meagre  collection  of  books  for  collateral  read- 
ing. For  books  to  which  he  was  referred  by 
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his  professors  he  had  to  take  his  turn  at  the 
desk,  and  as  a result  he  spent  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  waiting  in  line  with  his  call 
slip,  frequently  to  find  that  some  one  else  had 
the  book  in  use.  All  the  'current  magazines 
were  kept  in  a so-called  “faculty  reading 
room,”  barred  to  students,  and  if  a student 
wished  to  see  any  of  these  magazines  he  had 
to  make  out  a slip  for  the  number  he  wanted 
to  consult.  You  can  imagine  the  amount  of 
work  this  entailed  at  the  desk  when  in  the 
evening  scores  of  students  called  for  maga- 
zines to  which  they  had  been  referred  that 
day  by  their  instructors  ! 

The  question  of  extending  to  students  the 
privilege  of  borrowing  books  from  the  gen- 
eral library  for  use  in  their  own  rooms  had 
come  up  several  times  within  the  last  dozen 
years.  In  his  report  for  1896  President  An- 
gell  had  urged  the  regents  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  setting  apart  a certain  number 
of  books  for  student  circulation : “Believing 
that  such  use  of  certain  books  will  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  readers,”  said  he,  “I  have 
long  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  it 
- would  be  practicable  for  us  to  permit  it.  I 
have  always  thought  that  when  the  number 
of  volumes  approached  100,000  we  might  safe- 
ly give  this  larger  liberty  to  students  under 
certain  restrictions.  The  expense  of  the  ser- 
vice at  the  desk  may  be  a little  increased. 
The  risk  of  loss  is  perhaps  somewhat  en- 
hanced. But  after  all  proper  weight  is  given 
to  these  facts,  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
library  is  the  great  central  power  in  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  university,  and  that 
the  books  are  here  not  to  be  locked  up  and 
kept  away  from  readers,  but  to  be  placed  at 
( their  disposal  with  the  utmost  freedom  com- 
patible with  safety  and  with  the  general  and 
equal  convenience  of  all  students.” 

Plans  were  formulated  for  a circulating  li- 
brary, with  duplicates  received  from  a recent 
bequest  and  a purchase  as  a nucleus,  but  the 
scheme  never  materialized.  A somewhat  sim- 
ilar plan  for  the  segregation  of  a certain 
number  of  volumes  in  a special  room,  to  be 
designated  as  a circulating  library,  was  pro- 
posed as  a compromise  at  Cornell  University, 
one  of  the  few  institutions  of  our  size  which 
does  not  allow  books  to  circulate  among  all 
students.  But  eight  years  have  elapsed  since 
this  was  first  proposed  at  Cornell,  and  nothing 
has  been  done  in  the  matter.  The  Cornell 
faculty  recognizes  that  any  such  attempt  to 


regulate  the  demand  of  the  student  body  by 
virtually  saying,  “These  books  you  may  take 
home  and  read ; these  books  should  satisfy 
your  legitimate  demands,”  would  not  work  in 
practice.  No  librarian,  nor  any  library  com- 
mittee, can  select  5000  books  from  a univer- 
sity library  of  200,000  volumes  and  say  that 
these  volumes  represent  all  that  can  be  justly 
called  collateral  reading  for  university  stu- 
dents. No  one  can  foresee  what  directions 
the  demand  for  wide  reading  will  take  in 
some  university  courses.  The  writing  of  a 
particular  theme  may  call  for  the  reading  of 
a book  which  no  one  would  think  of  placing 
in  a circulating  library  limited  to  5000  vol- 
umes. The  work  may  be  very  special  in  its 
nature,  and  might  not  be  called  for  again  in 
years.  Yet  if  it  were  a volume  of  no  great 
rarity  there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  stu- 
dent should  not  have  the  privilege  of  bor- 
rowing this  than  any  of  the  5000  fundamental 
works  selected  for  the  circulating  library. 
Again,  a student’s  reading  may  require  the 
continuous  perusal  of  volume  after  volume  of 
serious  matter,  a grade  of  reading  that  can- 
not always  be  done  to  advantage  in  a large 
and  noisy  reading  room  where  one  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  coming  and  going  of 
throngs  of  students  hurrying  to  and  from 
lectures.  For  certain  kinds  of  work  the 
best  reading  room  in  the  world  is  the  private 
study. 

As  a result  of  (i)  the  non-existence  of  a 
reference  library  with  open  shelves,  (2)  the 
denial  to  students  of  circulation  privileges, 
(3)  the  barring  of  students  from  the  period- 
ical room,  there  nas  a congestion  at  our 
delivery  desk  which  caused  considerable  com- 
plaint and  formed  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  in  the  reorganization  of  the  reading 
room  service.  The  remedies  applied  were  the 
natural  ones  of  establishing  a reference  li- 
brary of  about  6000  volumes  on  open  shelves 
which  were  built  around  the  walls  of  the 
leading  room,  hitherto  bare  of  any  such 
equipment.  This  was  done  during  the  Oirist- 
mas  recess  of  1904-05,  and  two  months  later 
the  “faculty  reading  room,”  which  had  been 
used  by  only  a very  few  professors  and  for  a 
minimum  time  each  day,  was  furnished  with 
additional  tables  and  chairs  and  then  opened 
to  the  students  as  a periodical  room.  One 
table  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  was  re- 
served for  the  faculty,  and  this  has  been  found 
to  answer  all  needs.  A newspaper  rack  was 
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installed  and  the  daily  papers  which  had 
hitherto  been  kept  in  the  librarian’s  office  and 
filed  in  the  stack,  were  now  placed  where  the 
public  could  have  access  to  them.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  move  was  questioned  by  some 
professors  of  the  Literary  Department,  who 
felt  that  newspapers  had  no  place  in  a univer- 
sity library;  that  they  were  not  in  keeping 
with  their  ideas  of  a university  reading  room. 
My  answer  to  such  objections  would  be  that 
the  conception  of  the  functions  of  a university 
had  of  recent  years  undergone  a change;  that 
to-day  the  curriculum  included  courses  in 
journalism,  higher  commercial  education,  mu- 
nicipal administration  and  sociological  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  and  that  to  the  students  of 
these  courses  the  current  newspapers  were  es- 
sential as  collateral  reading.  To  the  state- 
ment that  many  of  these  papers  were  on  file  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms,  I made  reply  that  one 
copy  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  or  Record-Her- 
ald would  not  go  very  far  with  4500  students 
and  300  members  of  the  faculty.  These  pa- 
pers are  placed  on  file  at  2 p.m.  on  the  day 
of  issue.  The  afternoon  and  evening  is  the 
time  in  which  our  newspapers  are  most  fre- 
quently consulted.  If  on  an  average  four 
people  consulted  one  paper  during  an  hour, 
only  32  people  could  consult  one  of  these  pa- 
pers from  the  time  it  was  placed  on  file  until 
the  hour  of  closing  the  library  in  the  evening. 

In  canvassing  the  board  of  regents  and  the 
library  committee  of  the  literary  faculty,  with 
whom  rested  the  decision  of  the  question  of 
extending  to  students  the  privilege  of  bor- 
rowing books,  use  was  made  of  the  facts 
brought  out  some  years  ago  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Cornell  University  faculty  having 
in  charge  the  investigation  of  the  subject. 
This  committee  sent  a set  of  questions  to  the 
librarians  of  various  universities  in  this 
country.  A half  dozen  answers  to  their  first 
question  will  show  the  general  trend  of  the 
replies  received : 

If  you  were  to  administer  a university  li- 
brary, untramnieled  by  precedent,  would  you 
permit  undergraduates  to  draw  hooks  for 
home  use? 

Harvard. — I am  strongly  in  favor  of  allow- 
ing undergraduates  to  borrow  books  for  home 
use,  for  the  reason  that  if  a student’s  time  for 
reading  is  limited  to  the  hours  that  he  can 
spend  in  the  library,  he  will  naturally  confine 
himself  to  the  use  of  such  books  as  are  really 
prescribed  reading,  neglecting  the  broad  field 


of  literature,  which  is  a most  important  fac- 
tor in  a liberal  education.  Of  course  I as- 
sume that  most  college  students  are  unable  to 
provide  themselves  with  materials  for  gen- 
eral reading.  No  matter  how  comfortable 
you  may  make  a reading  room,  I think  the 
student  will  get  better  results  from  a quiet 
hour  in  his  room,  choosing  the  time  for  read- 
ing to  suit  his  own  convenience. 

Pennsylvania. — Yes. 

Princeton  University. — Yes,  without  any 
doubt  whatsoever. 

University  of  Chicago. — We  consider  the 
home  use  of  books  — the  books  that  are  taken 
from  the  library  building  — the  most  import- 
ant use  we  make  of  books,  qnd  are  now  at 
work  securing  as  far  as  possible  a second  copy 
of  bound  magazines  in  order  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  undergraduate  students  to  take  such 
reference  works  to  their  living  rooms. 

University  of  Wisconsin. — Most  certainly. 

Yale. — Yes. 

The  answers  received  by  this  committee  to 
another  series  of  questions  warrant  printing 
in  full. 

Does  student  circulation  necessitate  the 
purchase  of  duplicates? 

Chicago. — It  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
library  to  buy  duplicates  in  any  department 
whenever  extra  copies  of  a certain  book  are 
of  greater  value  to  classes  than  as  many  new 
titles.  In  classes  numbering  from  60  to  70 
students  it  is  often  necessary  to  buy  three 
or  four  copies  of  important  reference  books. 
In  connection  with  the  departmental  libraries 
duplicates  are  also  purchased  for  the  circu- 
lating department  of  the  general  library,  for 
home  use.  All  the  books  in  our  departmental 
libraries  are  considered  as  reference  books 
and  must  be  used  in  the  rooms. 

Columbia. — Circulation  of  books  among  stu- 
dents and  graduates  renders  necessary  the 
purchase  of  duplicates  to  a small  extent,  and 
renders  desirable  their  purchase  to  a some- 
what larger  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  the 
library  which  should  be  necessarily  dupli- 
cated is  not  over  two  or  three  per  cent.,  and 
not  over  five  per  cent,  would  be  desirable. 
In  many  cases  also  more  than  one  copy  of  a 
book  is  needed  for  use  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Harvard. — As  a rule,  no.  Occasionally  we 
duplicate  books  very  much  in  demand  by 
readers. 

Pennsylvania.— No.  Books  greatly  in  de- 
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mand  are  either  not  given  out  at  all  or 
only  for  a short  time,  say  a few  days  or  a 
week. 

Princeton. — We  buy  practically  no  dupli- 
cates, but  would  a few  if  means  were  greater. 

Wisconsin. — Our  limited  book  funds  do  not 
permit  of  this  very  desirable  duplication  in 
many  cases.  Any  books  apt  to  be  much  need- 
ed are  “reserved.” 

Yale. — To  some  extent. 

Even  granting  that  the  extension  of  the 
privilege  to  undergraduates  does  necessitate 
to  some  extent  the  purchase  of  duplicate 
copies  of  certain  books,  this  is  no  argument 
against  the  practice.  Why  should  not  the 
university  library  buy  extra  copies  of  stand- 
ard works  just  as  the  laboratories  duplicate 
certain  apparatus  for  the  use  of  students? 
A university  library  has  other  functions  than 
merely  rolling  up  its  sum  total  of  volumes 
from  year  to  year.  If  it  is  to  take  its  proper 
place  in  the  educational  work  of  the  institu- 
tion, it  must  not  regard  as  wasted  the  money 
spent  for  an  occasional  duplicate  of  a work 
needed  for  the  reference  shelves  or  for  cir- 
culation. It  must  consider  the  needs  of  the 
teacher  and  of  the  undergraduate  as  well 
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as  the  claims  of  the  original  investigator  and 
advanced  student. 

In  the  one  semester  during  which  we  have 
been  loaning  books  to  students  we  have  found 
that  the  extension  to  undergraduates  of  the 
privilege  of  borrowing  books  has  cost  us  next 
to  nothing  in  the  way  of  additional  service  at 
the  desk;  it  has  not  interfered  with  the  use 
of  the  library  by  the  faculty,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a single  professor  at 
Michigan  who  would  vote  for  the  abolition  of 
the  newly  granted  privileges. 

That  the  students  themselves  value  their 
newly  acquired  privileges  has  been  frequently 
attested  by  their  individual  expressions  of  ap- 
preciation, and  by  the  use  they  have  made  of 
these  privileges,  but  never  more  convincingly 
than  in  the  commencement  number  of  their 
literary  paper,  where  among  the  things  which 
in  their  opinion  have  made  the  year  notable 
are  listed: 

“Football  saved.” 

“Yost  becomes  author  and  Benedict.” 
“Circulation  of  library  books  established.” 
When  the  question  of  library  privileges 
looms  up  thus  large  in  the  student  mind,  who 
shall  say  that  there  is  in  it  no  room  for  aught 
but  athletics? 


A PLAN  FOR  THE  COMPILATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  UNIVERSITY  AND 
COLLEGE  LIBRARY  STATISTICS* 

By  James  Thayer  Gerould,  Librarian  University  of  Minnesota 


No  questions  arise  more  frequently  in  the 
mind  of  the  progressive  librarian  than  these : 
Is  this  method  the  best?  Is  our  practice,  in 
this  particular,  adapted  to  secure  the  most 
effective  administration?  Are  we  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  similar  institutions  of  our 
class?  These  questions  are  of  the  most  fun- 
damental type,  and  upon  the  success  with 
which  we  answer  them  depends  much  of  the 
success  of  our  administration. 

Two  methods  of  solution  are  open  to  us. 
We  may  base  our  practice  on  our  own  ex- 
perienee,  or  we  may  supplement  that  experi- 
ence by  the  experience  of  others.  The  results 
of  the  first  are  comparatively  easy  to  calcu- 
late, but  we  have  as  yet  no  satisfactory 
method  of  estimating  the  results  of  the  other. 

*Read  before  the  College  and  Reference  Section, 
Narragansett  Pier  Conference,  A.  L.  A.,  July,  igo6. 


Year  after  year  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation has  discussed,  at  its  meetings  and  in 
its  committees,  the  question  of  library  statis- 
tics, but  no  satisfactory  plan  has  yet  been 
evolved  by  which  such  figures  can  be  made 
available.  We  have,  indeed,  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Library  Administration, 
a scheme  for  uniform  reports  of  public  loan- 
ing libraries  which,  for  its  purpose,  is  admir- 
able. But  even  if  this  schedule  were  univer- 
sally adopted,  which  is  far  from  being  the 
case,  the  results  would  be  scattered  through 
scores  of  pamphlet  reports  or  buried  in  the 
archives  of  board  rooms.  Even  in  this  com- 
paratively well  developed  field  there  is  no 
systematic  attempt  at  digesting  and  render- 
ing available  this  mass  of  material. 

But  the  scheme  advanced  by  the  committee 
is  not  adapted,  without  modification,  to  the 
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purposes  of  the  college  and  reference  libra- 
ries. Their  field  of  usefulness  and  their 
clientele  is  quite  a different  one  from  that  of 
the  public  lending  library.  Statistics  of  cir- 
culation and  use  are  almost  useless  in  this 
class  of  libraries  on  account  of  the  existence 
of  seminary  and  departmental  collections.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  cite  but  a single  instance, 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  suggested  plan  for 
any  report  on  the  method  by  which  the  li  • 
brary  funds  are  allotted  to  the  various  fields 
of  instruction  in  the  college,  a most  import- 
ant and  interesting  item.  Attention  is  called 
to  many  similar  lacunae  later  in  this  paper. 

The  growth  and  development  of  public 
libraries  during  the  past  twenty  years  has 
been  much  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  than 
that  of  college  and  university  libraries.  The 
latter  class  have  not  kept  pace,  in  my  opin- 
ion, with  the  former.  In  too  many  institu- 
tions, otherwise  of  high  rank,  the  proper 
organization  of  the  library  has  been  delayed 
far  too  long,  and  in  some,  even  yet,  the  library 
is  a collection  of  books  “without  form  and 
void.”  We  are  in  some  danger  of  being 
crushed  beneath  a public  library  precedent. 
The  library  schools,  for  reasons  which  are 
perfectly  good,  train  primarily  for  the  public 
library,  and  the  graduate  who  enters  on  a 
college  library  career  finds  many  worlds  yet 
left  to  conquer.  He  tries  to  apply  rules 
which  are  perfectly  good  in  the  public  library, 
and  finds  that  they  will  not  meet  the  require- 
ments. If  he  is  not  wise  enough  to  see  where 
they  do  not  apply  and  does  not  know  how  to 
modify  them,  there  develops  between  the  li- 
brarian and  the  faculty  a lack  of  co-operation 
which  is  unfortunate  both  to  the  man  and  to 
the  institution.  We  must  state  our  own  prob- 
lems and  find  our  own  solutions. 

The  most  difficult  task  which  confronts  the 
librarian  who  is  undertaking  to  build  up  a 
college  library  is  to  convince  the  board  of  the 
proper  place  of  the  library  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  institution,  and  afterward  of  the 
fact  that  money  is  necessary  to  establish  and 
carry  on  the  work.  Too  many  governing 
boards  have  become  so  accustomed  to  starv- 
ing the  library  that  they  throw  up  their  hands 
with  the  astonishment  and  horror  of  Mr.  Bum- 
ble, the  beadle,  when  Oliver  asked  for  more. 

Any  academic  argument  in  favor  of  a given 
plan  is  infective  and  pale  as  compared  with 
a definite  statement,  reinforcing  the  argu- 
ment that  in  this  and  that  competing  insti- 


tution such  and  such  things  are  done.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  fair  that  the 
board  should  require,  in  most  instances,  the 
citation  of  precedents.  Occasionally,  of 
course,  one  of  us  develops  an  idea  which  is 
altogether  original  and  new;  but  most  of  us 
are  so  earthborn  that  our  really  good  ideas 
are  the  ideas  of  some  one  else,  or  of  a number 
of  others,  crystallized  and  adapted  to  our 
own  needs.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  lay  our 
hands  on  these  precedents  quickly  and  easily. 

In  most  instances  the  only  way  of  securing 
these  facts  now  available  to  us  is  to  write  to 
the  libraries  whose  method  is  most  likely  to 
be  of  use  to  us  and  to  ask  questions,  which 
the  busy  librarian  sometimes  has  little  time 
to  answer  adequately.  A few  years  ago,  in 
an  ambitious  attempt  to  prepare  a monograph 
somewhat  along  the  lines  of  Naude’s  little 
book  on  the  French  university  libraries,  I 
was  presuming  enough  to  send  a series  of 
questions  to  a number  of  the  larger  libraries. 
In  some  cases  I secured  most  full  and  satis- 
factory replies,  but  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  reply  was  either  imperfect  or  alto- 
gether lacking  was  so  large  that  I was  forced 
to  give  up  my  effort. 

I should  hardly  dare  to  say  how  many 
times  since  then  I have  supplied  to  others  sim- 
ilar, though  not  so  extensive,  information 
about  the  library  under  my  charge. 

All  these  facts  seem  to  me  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  having  some  method  of  se- 
curing and  disseminating  information  of  this 
character.  What  should  the  scheme  be  and 
how  can  we  best  bring  it  about? 

Without  attempting  to  indicate  in  detail  all 
of  the  lines  of  investigation  necessary,  it  may 
be  well  to  outline,  in  a brief  way,  some  of  the 
facts  which  such  a report  might  bring  out. 

1.  Building.  When  was  the  building  erect- 
ed? What  was  its  cost?  What  is  its  present 
and  ultimate  book  capacity?  How  many 
seminar  rooms?  What  system  of  stacks  is 
used? 

2.  Books.  Total  number?  Additions  dur- 
ing the  year,  hy  purchase,  by  gift?  What 
special  collections  have  you? 

3.  Finances.  Income  during  the  past  year? 
Is  the  income  the  product  of  invested  funds, 
legislative  appropriations,  or  allotments  from 
general  university  funds?  How  much  has 
been  spent  for  books,  for  periodicals,  for 
binding,  for  supplies  and  equipment?  Are 
salaries  chargeable  against  library  furids  or 
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against  the  general  funds  of  the  institution? 
How  are  the  funds  allotted  among  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  instruction?  What  classes 
of  books  does  the  librarian  buy  on  his  own 
motion?  Do  you  charge  a library  fee? 

4.  Librarian.  How  elected?  Does  he  have 
a seat  in  the  faculty?  Does  he  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  sabbatical  system  ? Does  he 
give  instruction  in  bibliography  or  library 
economy?  Does  he  have  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment and  dismissal  of  subordinates? 

5.  Staff.  Number  on  administrative  and 
technical  staff?  How  many  doing  order  and 
accession  work,  reference  work,  cataloging,  at 
loan  desk,  in  other  departments?  Do  you 
have  a bindery?  How  many  employees?  Is 
promotion  made  by  examination?  Do  you 
train  your  own  assistants?  Is  the  staff  em- 
ployed for  the  calendar  or  for  the  academic 
year?  How  much  time  allowed  for  vaca- 
tions? Do  you  have  a half  holiday  during 
the  week? 

6.  Orders  and  aeeessions.  What  office  rec- 
ords are  kept?  Do  you  have  a regular  agent 
for  American  books?  Are  your  books  or- 
dered through  a foreign  or  an  'American 
agent?  Number  of  periodicals  received  by 
purchase,  by  gift  and  exchange?  Do  you  use 
an  accession  book  ? If  not,  what  other  scheme  ? 

7.  Catalog.  In  what  form  is  your  card  cat- 
alog? Average  cost  of  cataloging  per  title? 
Do  you  use  Library  of  Congress  cards?  A. 
L.  A.  cards?  Have  you  duplicate  depart- 
mental catalogs? 

8.  Loans.  Do  you  loan  books  to  all  stu- 
dents? Is  a deposit  required?  Is  any  re- 
striction placed  on  faculty  loans?  What  per 
cent,  of  your  students  use  the  library  with 
any  degree  of  regularity?  What  is  your  sys- 
tem of  fines? 

9.  Referenee.  Have  you  a permanent  ref- 
erence library,  and,  if  so,  how  large?  Are 
the  books  largely  duplicated  in  the  main  col- 
lection? Have  you  a separate  room  for  seri- 
als? Have  you  the  open  shelf  system  for  all 
students? 

10.  Departmental  libraries.  Do  you  have 
departmental  or  seminary  libraries,  and  do 
you  distinguish  between  them  ? How  are  they 
cared  for?  Have  you  any  laboratory  libra- 
ries not  considered  as  a part  of  the  univer- 
sity library?  Are  the  books  in  the  seminary 
library  duplicated  in  the  main  collection?  Are 
the  seminary  libraries  permanent  or  shifting 
collections  ? 


II.  Salaries.  What  is  the  pay  roll  of  the 
library? 

The  answers  to  the  most  of  these  questions 
will  be,  in  many  cases,  relatively  permanent, 
and  will  require  revision  only  occasionally. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  facts  should  be 
ascertained  annually.  By  this  means,  in  the 
course  of  a few  years,  there  could  be  brought 
together  a collection  of  facts  which  would, 

I believe,  be  of  great  value  to  every  college 
librarian. 

If  we  grant  the  desirability  of  such  a series 
of  statistics,  the  question  of  ways  and  means 
at  once  arises.  How  can  the  work  be  done 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  money? 
My  suggestion  would  be  this : Let  the  section 
appoint  a committee  to  draft  such  a series  of 
questions  and  agree  to  co-operate  with  the 
committee  by  replying  to  their  requests  for 
information.  The  material  once  gathered, 
two  courses  would  be  open.  The  committee 
might  become  a general  bureau  of  information 
to  whom  a librarian  might  apply  for  facts  and 
figures  on  definite  subjects;  or  better,  a com- 
pilation of  the  answers  might  be  made,  which, 
when  mimeographed  or  printed,  might  be 
furnished  to  the  subscribing  libraries. 

The  crucial  question  is,  of  course,  that  of 
the  cost.  If  no  attempt  is  made  at  publica- 
tion, the  expense  would  be  trivial  and  might, 
perhaps,  be  met  by  a small  grant  from  the  A. 
L.  A.  funds.  If  the  results  are  to  be  distrib- 
uted, a small  subscription,  certainly  not  over 
a dollar  a year,  would  be  required  to  inaugu- 
rate the  scheme  and  keep  it  up-to-date  from 
year  to  year.  The  co-operation  of  a consider- 
able number  of  libraries  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary, and  that  must  be  assured  before  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  undertake  the  scheme. 

The  amount  of  work  required  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be,  in  the  first  year,  quite  large, 
but  subsequently  it  can  hardly  be  burdensome. 

I now  refer  the  plan  to  the  section.  If  it 
appeals  to  you  at  all,  I would  suggest  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  plan 
and  report  at  our  next  session  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  undertaking  it.  If  their  report  is 
favorable,  they  might,  at  the  same  time,  nom- 
inate a permanent  committee  to  take  the  work 
in  charge.  Libraries  represented  at  this  con- 
ference could  be  asked  to  subscribe  and  the 
co-operation  of  others  secured  later.* 

* A committee  was  appointed  to  take  up  this  matter 
as  follows:  Theodore  W.  Koch,  chairman.  University 
of  Michigan:  Janies  II.  Canfield,  University  of  Co- 
lumbia; Louis  N.  Wilson,  Clark  University. 
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STIMULATION  OF  GENERAL  READING  IN  THE  COLLEGE  LIBRARY* 
By  Isadore  Gilbert  Mudge,  Librarian  Bryn  Mawr  College 


Although  in  theory  the  college  student 
should  need  no  incentive  to  general  reading, 
all  librarians  who  have  had  experience  in 
college  or  university  libraries  know  that  there 
are  many  students  who  of  their  own  initiative 
do  little  reading  except  that  required  in  con- 
nection with  their  regular  class  work.  Oc- 
casionally this  is  due  to  lack  of  time  and 
strength  or  actual  difficulty  with  the  required 
work;  but  aside  from  this,  and  aside  from  the 
strong  call  which  the  social  side  of  college 
life  makes,  there  is  always  to  be  reckoned 
with  the  tendency  to  stick  closely  to  texts 
and  prescribed  reading  in  connection  with 
some  definite  course,  and  to  put  off,  or  neglect 
altogether,  the  general  reading  which  counts 
for  nothing  on  an  examination  paper,  but 
which  does  make  the  difference  between  the 
cultured  man  or  woman  who  is  heir  to  the 
world’s  civilization  and  the  specialist  who 
has  studied  a few  subjects  without  relating 
them  to  the  rest  of  life.  In  addition  to  this 
natural  tendency,  we  have  the  increasing  spe- 
cialization of  the  college  courses  made  pos- 
sible by  the  various  elective  systems,  so  that 
in  some  colleges  it  is  possible  for  a student 
to  have  the  greater  part  of  his  work  in  two 
or  three  subjects  only.  If  the  student  is  con- 
scientious in  pursuing  the  prescribed  reading 
in  those  few  courses,  he  may  become  really 
well  read  in  those  subjects  and  yet  remain 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  rich  literature  outside 
his  chosen  field.  Numberless  examples  of 
this  tendency  to  a one-sided  development 
might  be  cited;  two  of  these  which  have 
come  within  my  own  experience  as  a librarian 
I may  mention.  A graduate  student  in  Eng- 
lish who  had  pursued  her  work  in  Early  and 
Middle  English  in  colleges  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  was  one  day  observed  to  be 
in  difficulties  with  the  library  catalog.  After 
some  hesitation  she  confided  to  the  loan  desk 
assistant  that  she  wanted  to  get  “Tom  Brown 
at  Rugby,”  but  thought  she  could  not  because 


* Read  before  the  College  and  Reference  Section, 
Narragansett  Pier  Conference,  A.  L.  A.,  July,  1906. 


she  did  not  know  the  author’s  name.  The 
other  instance  I wish  to  cite  can  probably  be 
duplicated  by  others  who  have  done  refer- 
ence work;  but  as  it  actually  happened  to 
me  and  is  not  manufactured  for  the  occasion, 
I want  to  tell  of  the  other  graduate  student, 
also  specializing  in  English,  who  once  asked 
me  most  earnestly  to  get  for  her  the  works  of 
Ibid,  explaining  that  she  knew  nothing  of  this 
author  except  the  name,  but  thought  he  must 
be  important  because  he  was  referred  to  in 
so  many  different  books,  and  if  she  ought  to 
read  his  works  she  wanted  to  begin  at  once. 
Piobably  she  admired  his  versatility. 

If  we  agree  in  admitting  that  our  average 
college  student  does  not  do  enough  general 
reading  we  must  also  agree  that  some  effort 
to  encourage  more  reading  is  desirable,  and 
that  such  encouragement  must  be  given  by 
the  library.  In  discussing  means  to  such  an 
end  I shall  take  for  granted  that  the  college 
library  is  organized  on  progressive  modern 
lines,  with  a good  selection  of  books  to  which 
the  students  have  free  or  partially  free  access, 
with  a usable  catalog  which  the  students  can 
learn  to  consult  readily,  with  free  circulation 
and  with  library  machinery  which  is  capable 
of  making  easy  and  convenient  provision  in 
the  way  of  class  reserves  for  the  books  se- 
lected by  professors  as  either  required  or 
recommended  reading  for  the  different 
classes.  Where  the  class  reserves  are  elastic 
and  include  recommended  as  well  as  required 
reading,  the  accessibility  of  these  books  will 
sometimes  help  to  determine  the  amount  of 
recommended  reading  that  is  done.  I also 
omit  discussion  of  the  plans  variously  known 
as  “perceptorial  systems”  or  “private  read- 
ings” which  are  in  use  in  certain  colleges, 
as  these,  though  most  important  aids  in  the 
formation  of  a habit  of  intelligent  reading, 
are  properly  the  province  of  the  college  fac- 
ulty and  do  not  fall  except  indirectly  within 
the  field  of  activity  of  the  college  librarian. 

Foremost  among  all  means  of  encouraging 
general  reading  must  be  ranked  the  addition 
to  the  library  staff  of  a capable  and  enthusi- 
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astic  reference  librarian.  If  the  reference 
librarian  has  himself  the  instinct  for  books 
the  library  has  taken  the  first  and  longest  step 
in  advance.  The  library  wdiich  has  no  refer- 
ence librarian  is  handicapped  at  the  outset 
in  its  efforts  in  this  direction,  for  however 
much  the  other  members  of  its  staff  may  have 
this  bookish  instinct,  they  are  necessarily  shut 
out  from  the  greatest  usefulness  in  this  direc- 
tion by  the  fact  that  their  first  interest  and  their 
time  must  be  given  to  their  own  routine.  A 
different  problem  is  here  presented  and  much 
in  the  way  of  encouragement  of  general  read- 
ing which  can  be  undertaken  where  there  is  a 
reference  librarian,  must  here  be  left  undone. 
I speak  with  feeling  in  this  matter,  as  the  li- 
brary which  I represent  belongs  to  this  latter 
class.  Nevertheless,  even  there  something  can 
be  attempted,  and  the  various  methods  which 
I shall  describe  are  based  principally  on  our 
own  experience. 

Of  great  importance  in  its  effect  upon  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  students’  general 
reading  is  the  method  of  expending  the  book 
fund  for  general  literature,  and  the  smaller 
the  amount  which  is  available  the  more  im- 
portant the  question  becomes.  Unless  the  li- 
brary is  rich  and  the  annual  appropriation 
large  the  amount  left  for  general  literature 
after  the  appropriations  for  the  college  depart- 
ments and  for  reference  books  are  made  is 
discouragingly  small.  The  careful  use  of  this 
small  fund,  be  it  only  $50  or  $100,  may  deter- 
mine to  a great  extent  both  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  general  reading  of  the  year. 
In  planning  such  purchases,  the  temptation  is 
to  make  a representative  list  of  important 
new  or  standard  publications  which  shall 
cover  as  wide  a field  as  possible,  including 
in  this  list  the  various  books  which  students 
have  asked  for  from  time  to  time,  without 
considering  whether  or  not  they  have  enough 
relation  of  subject  to  make  a student  wno 
has  read  one  want  to  go  on  and  read  all  the 
others  on  the  same  list.  At  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, with  a limited  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  general  literature  and  with  a desire 
to  make  this  of  the  greatest  possible  help  to 
the  students,  we  have  found  it  much  better  to 
choose  each  year  a few  subjects,  preferably 
such  as  are  of  special  interest  or  importance 
at  the  time,  and  spend  all  our  general  money 
on  these  subjects,  trying  to  purchase  books  of 
solid  permanent  value  along  these  lines  but 


m^aking  no  attempt  to  purchase  a general  list. 
The  subjects  chosen  are  always  such  as  fall 
outside  the  fields  of  the  different  college  de- 
partments and  are  not  covered  by  any  course 
in  the  college  curriculum,  and  so  would  not 
ordinarily  be  provided  for  by  any  department 
appropriation.  Very  special  subjects  are 
avoided  and  those  chosen  are  such  as  might 
appeal  to  the  whole  student  body.  Some  of 
the  subjects  used  during  the  last  two  years 
are  Russian  novelists,  lives  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, musical  history,  and  modern  drama. 
The  first  and  last  of  these  have  proved  of 
most  interest  to  the  students,  and  now  many 
of  our  students  to  whom  Tolstoi  was  little 
more  than  a name,  and  Turgeniev  and  Dos- 
toievsky not  even  that,  and  who,  knowing 
little  about  modern  English  drama  except  in 
its  acted  form,  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the 
German  dramatists,  have  read  well  through 
the  whole  list.  Sometimes  a special  circum- 
stance determines  one  of  the  subjects  chosen. 
Each  year  among  the  lectures  by  persons  not 
connected  with  the  college,  there  is  always  one 
of  special  importance  delivered  by  some  per- 
son of  distinction.  Whenever  it  is  possible  to 
do  so  and  still  make  the  books  thus  pur- 
chased of  permanent  value  to  the  library,  we 
try  to  choose  as  one  of  our  subjects  for  the 
general  literature  fund,  the  subject  of  this 
special  lecture,  knowing  that  the  students  will 
then  have  a double  incentive  to  read  — the 
knowledge  that  these  new  books  have  just 
been  bought  for  the  library  and  the  interest 
aroused  by  the  lecturer  and  his  subject. 
Sometimes,  when  the  lecturer  of  the  year  is 
himself  a writer  of  distinction,  we  prefer  to 
pass  over  his  subject  and  buy  instead  copies 
of  his  own  works.  To  illustrate,  in  1904  Mr. 
William  Butler  Yeats  lectured  before  the  col- 
lege and  in  1905  the  lecturer  was  Mr.  Henry 
James.  As  the  library  possessed  no  books  by 
Mr.  Yeats  and  only  a few  of  Mr.  James’s 
many  novels,  we  used  some  of  our  general 
money  to  put  complete  sets  of  these  authors 
in  the  library,  taking  care  that  people  inter- 
ested should  know  that  this  had  been  done. 
The  result  has  been  that  for  more  than  two 
years  in  the  case  of  one,  and  for  a j'ear  and 
a half  in  the  case  of  the  other,  it  has  been 
practically  impossible  to  find  a book  by  either 
author  on  our  shelves,  except  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  James,  the 
library  supply  proved  insufficient,  and  I was 
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recently  told  at  Leary’s  bookstore,  in  Phila- 
delphia, that  everything  by  Mr.  James  which 
had  come  into  that  store  during  the  past 
fourteen  months  had  been  sold  again  at  once 
to  some  Bryn  Mawr  student. 

The  advantage  of  this  expenditure  of  the 
general  fund  on  a few  subjects  only,  lies  in 
the  opportunity  which  it  gives  a student  who 
has  become  interested  in  one  of  these  new 
books  to  continue  his  reading  for  awhile  along 
the  same  lines.  The  average  student,  whose 
time  is  pretty  well  taken  up  with  his  required 
work,  will  not  do  much  outside  reading  un- 
less there  is  some  special  incentive.  If  he 
becomes  interested  in  some  one  new  book 
which  he  has  taken  out,  and,  returning  to  the 
library,  finds  that  there  are  other  books,  new 
and  old,  on  the  same  subject,  he  is  very  likely 
to  continue  his  reading  along  these  same  lines 
and  perhaps  end  by  reading  nearly  everything 
on  the  subject  in  the  library,  passing  from  the 
new  books  which  had  first  interested  him  to 
the  older  material.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  student  finds  that  the  book  which  has  in- 
terested him  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  on 
the  book  shelves,  his  zeal  is  in  danger  of 
diminishing  to  the  vanishing  point.  There 
may  be  on  the  shelves  for  new  books  others 
on  different  subjects  which  are  quite  as  inter- 
esting, but,  as  taking  up  one  of  these  would 
mean  readjustment  and  beginning  again  on  a 
different  line  of  thought,  he  is  more  likely  to 
ignore  these  altogether.  Students,  particu- 
larly in  colleges  which  have  dormitory  sys- 
tems, talk  over  their  reading  a great  deal, 
and  where  one  member  of  a set  has  become 
especially  interested  in  books  on  a certain 
subject  his  friends  not  infrequently  imitate 
him  and  read  the  same  books.  This  tendency 
to  talk  over  and  imitate  has  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  find  a volume  of  Turgeniev  on 
our  shelves  during  the  past  fifteen  months. 
A few  students  found  these  books  when  they 
were  first  bought  and  displayed  on  the 
shelves  for  new  books,  became  interested 
enough  in  what  they  read  first  to  go  through 
the  whole  set,  talked  them  over  with  their 
friends,  and  months  after  these  books  had 
taken  their  place  on  the  regular  library 
shelves,  these  friends  were  still  demanding 
them.  Using  all  the  general  money  for  a few 
subjects  has  one  disadvantage,  as  by  this  plan 
seme  important  new  publication  which  ought 
to  be  placed  in  the  library  is  neglected.  If 


this  work  is  of  great  importance,  however,  it 
may  be  ordered  by  one  of  the  college  depart- 
ments, or  the  general  literature  subjects  for 
another  year  may  be  so  chosen  as  to  include  it. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  a 
minor  expedient  which  is  often  helpful.  Af- 
ter the  year’s  books  for  the  general  reading 
are  purchased  their  immediate  usefulness  is 
increased  by  judgment  'in  choosing  the  time 
when  they  are  first  made  available.  If  this 
happens  during  the  heartrending  times  of  ex- 
aminations the  chances  are  that  no  attention 
will  be  paid  to  these  books,  while  if  they  are 
displayed  on  the  shelves  for  new  books  at 
some  time  of  greater  leisure,  they  are  more 
likely  to  go  into  circulation  at  once  and  stay 
there  throughout  the  semester. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  to  make  such  an 
arrangement  with  the  college  purchasing 
agent,  the  display  of  new  publications  sent  out 
on  approval  by  this  agent  is  helpful  to  the 
student.  It  is  usually  possible  to  arrange  for 
a weekly  or  semimonthly  shipment  of  such 
books  which  may  be  displayed  in  some  central 
and  convenient  part  of  the  library,  kept  there 
for  several  days  or  a week,  and  then  such  as 
are  not  purchased  by  the  college  or  individ- 
uals returned  to  the  dealer.  Display  shelves 
of  this  sort  may  be  made  very  attractive  to 
students  and  are  used  by  those  who  like  to 
keep  track  of  what  is  being  published.  Such 
exhibitions  are  of  greater  help  to  students 
who  are  buying  books  for  themselves,  than 
to  those  who  do  not  or  cannot  spend  money 
for  this  purpose,  but  the  majority  of  college 
students  buy  books  more  or  less  spasmod- 
ically, and  there  are  always  a few  who  are 
forming  libraries  of  their  own  and  can  be 
helped  in  this  and  other  ways  to  buy  with 
judgment.  While  it  is  by  no  means  invari- 
ably true  that  the  book  collector  is  also  a 
reader,  the  student  who  buys  books  is  per- 
haps a little  more  likely  to  read  them  than 
the  one  who  does  not,  and  any  help  in  the 
direction  of  wise  buying  given  by  the  college 
library  is  also  a help  toward  the  formation  of 
the  reading  habit  and  the  encouragement  of 
general  reading.  These  new  books  should  be 
displayed  near  enough  to  the  reference  desk 
for  the  student  who  becomes  interested  in  one 
of  the  books  to  ask  the  reference  librarian 
about  it,  its  price,  its  author,  what  other  books 
on  the  same  subject  have  been  written,  how 
this  compares  with  others,  etc.  We  have 
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sometimes  found  that  an  interest  aroused  in 
this  way  would  send  students  from  some 
one  of  these  new  books  to  older  ones  on  the 
subject  which  were  already  in  the  library. 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  purchase  of  new  books 
that  an  interest  can  be  aroused.  Many  stu- 
dents like  to  haunt  second-hand  book  stores, 
and,  after  they  know  that  such  things  exist, 
like  to  examine  second-hand  catalogs.  If 
pioperly  directed,  this  interest  may  be  used 
to  encourage  the  reading  habit.  From  the 
mass  of  second-hand  catalogs  received  each 
week  by  the  library  certain  ones  which  are 
most  reliable  or  attractive  may  be  selected 
and  displayed  in  a convenient  place  for  the 
use  of  the  students.  We  have  done  this  for 
several  years  at  Bryn  Mawr  with  excellent 
results.  The  catalogs  selected  have  been 
principally  English  and  American,  with  a few 
French  and  German  lists  on  topics  of  special 
interest  to  graduate  students.  The  most  use- 
ful catalogs  for  this  purpose  are  those  which 
offer  good  editions  of  English  poets,  drama- 
ti.sts,  essayists,  etc.,  though  certain  students 
watch  eagerly  for  lists  on  philosophy  and  so- 
ciology. The  English  catalogs  which  have 
proved  most  interesting  in  this  connection  are 
those  of  such  dealers  as  Pitcher,  Sutton,  Hef- 
fer,  Bull,  Harding  and  Sotheran.  Our  first 
plan  was  to  place  such  catalogs  in  open  boxes 
on  the  shelves  set  aside  for  new  books ; but  in 
the  new  library  building  which  we  open  this 
fall,  we  shall  reserve  for  these  catalogs  sev- 
eral compartments  in  one  of  the  periodical 
cases  in  the  magazine  reading  room.  The  cat- 
alogs alone  are  of  interest  to  students,  but 
it  is  much  more  helpful  if  the  librarian  or 
reference  librarian  can  take  time  to  answer 
questions  about  these  catalogs  and  give  ad- 
vice about  prices,  methods  of  buying,  editions, 
bindings,  etc.  Several  of  our  students  have 
become  interested  enough  to  buy  books  quite 
regularly  in  this  way,  selecting  what  they 
want  in  these  catalogs,  and  then  placing  their 
orders  either  with  an  importer  or  directly 
with  some  foreign  dealer.  One  student  start- 
ed with  a slight  interest  in  buying  editions  of 
Ei;glish  dramatists  of  the  17th  century.  Her 
interest  was  enough  to  make  her  come  to  me 
to  ask  about  some  items  in  a catalog  of  this 
sort  and  later  increased  so  that  she  asked 
specially  for  other  catalogs,  wanted  to  know 
about  prices,  methods  of  order,  etc.  She  has 
now  not  only  ordered  certain  bocks  which  she 


has  seen  advertised,  but  has  made  out  a list 
of  books  which  she  wants  to  buy,  principally 
out  of  print  editions,  and  a London  dealer  is 
trying  to  get  them  for  her. 

The  idea  is  so  far  from  new  that  one  hesi- 
tates to  mention  it,  but  for  encouraging  the 
use  of  the  more  recent  additions  to  the  li- 
brary, nothing  accomplishes  m.ore  than  a sys- 
tematic use  of  special  shelves  for  the  display 
each  week  of  the  new  books  cataloged  the 
week  before.  By  new  books  we  of  course 
understand  books  new  to  the  library,  not 
merely  recent  publications.  Perhaps  I may 
best  show  what  I mean  by  describing  our 
practice  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  We  have  a 
small  book-case  capable  of  holding,  when 
filled,  about  100  to  150  volumes.  This  is 
placed  in  the  delivery  room  between  the  main 
door  and  the  loan  desk  in  such  a position  that 
every  one  entering  the  room  has  to  pass  with- 
in four  feet  of  it.  Only  a blind  person  could 
avoid  seeing  it.  On  these  shelves  we  place 
each  Monday  all  books  cataloged  during  the 
week  before,  including  everything  except  new 
volumes  of  periodicals.  These  are  omitted 
because  they  have  already  been  seen  in  un- 
bound form.  No  attempt  is  made  to  show 
only  the  more  interesting  books,  as  experi- 
ence proves  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
any  book  will  be  uninteresting  to  every  one; 
but  all  recent  editions,  purchases,  gifts  and 
public  documents  are  displayed  alike.  Even 
the  documents  are  not  infrequently  carried  off 
from  these  shelves.  Perhaps  what  was  on 
the  surface  the  most  amusing  illustration  of 
this  was  noticed  when  an  omnivorous  reader, 
whose  regular  intellectual  bill  of  fare  includes 
such  diverse  subjects  as  agriculture,  socialism, 
Elizabethan  drama  and  theological  contro- 
versy, excitedly  carried  away  a recent  publi- 
cation of  the  government  printing  office  be- 
cause she  admired  the  binding,  and  wanted 
it  copied  for  some  of  her  own  books. 

We  have  a regular  day  and  hour  for  chang- 
ing the  books  on  these  new  book  shelves, 
which  the  students  know  and  watch  for.  As 
soon  as  a new  book  is  placed  there  it  is  at  the 
disposal  of  any  one  who  cares  to  take  it.  A 
rule  requiring  books  to  be  left  on  these  shelves 
for  a few  days  before  beginning  to  circulate 
was  discussed,  but  was  decided  against  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  better  to  let  a book  go  out 
as  soon  as  some  one  was  interested  enough 
to  want  it.  Probably  a greater  variety  of 
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reading  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
students  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  Open 
shelves  of  course  help,  but  after  a library  has 
gone  beyond  a certain  size,  these  not  infre- 
quently prove  bewildering,  and  an  inexperi- 
enced student  who  is  looking  for  something 
for  general  reading  may  either  become  dis- 
couraged or  perhaps  find  the  shelves  for  one 
subject  only  and  not  get  any  farther.  The 
new-book  shelves,  however,  show  a few  books 
in  a variety  of  subjects,  so  that  almost  any 
one  can  find  there  something  of  interest.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  such  shelves  prop- 
erly placed  are  more  useful  than  a weekly 
bulletin  of  additions.  The  posted  list  takes 
more  time;  ten  people  will  stop  to  look  at 
the  books  to  one  who  would  read  a posted 
list,  and  the  actual  books  are  always  more 
attractive  than  their  mere  titles.  To  illus- 
trate, some  time  ago  I watched  a student  who 
was  looking  at  the  new  books.  After  exam- 
ining several  carefully  she  finally  took  away 
a recent  work  on  religious  psychology  which, 
if  its  title  had  merely  appeared  on  a posted 
list,  would  never  have  appealed  to  her,  as  she 
ordinarily  draws  out  little  except  Latin  books 
and  English  literature  of  a special  period. 
Her  interest  was  more  than  superficial,  for 
she  objected  to  returning  the  book  when  it 
was  wanted  later  by  the  professor  of  psy- 
chology. To  the  prominent  position  of  these 
shelves,  the  fact  that  few  books  at  a time  are 
displayed,  and  the  attraction  of  the  book  it- 
self the  success  of  such  shelves  is  due. 

Brief  mention  may  be  made  of  the  useful- 
ness of  systematic  co-operation  with  the  vari- 
ous college  literary  clubs  and  a provision  for 
special  lists  and  book  reserves  whenever  anv 
of  these  clubs  have  lectures,  debates,  etc.  We 
have  found  this  particularly  true  in  the  mat- 
ter of  class  and  club  debates.  Of  course  lists 
and  books  on  the  subject  of  the  debate  would 
always  be  made  for  the  convenience  of  the 
debaters ; but  these  same  reserves  may  be 
mode  to  stimulate  general  reading  if  the  at- 
tention of  students  who  are  not  to  take  part 


in  the  debate  is  called  to  these  reserves. 
Where  the  interest  in  the  coming  debate  is 
rather  general  there  are  always  some  stu- 
dents who  have  no  part  in  the  actual  debate 
who  are  enough  interested  to  want  to  read 
up  on  the  subject,  and  to  these  the  reserves 
may  serve  as  the  begihning  of  what  may  later 
develop  into  a fuller  course  of  reading. 

It  may  be  interesting,  in  conclusion,  to 
mention  the  reading  record  of  one  student 
who  has  from  time  to  time  attracted  our  atten- 
tion because  she  seemed  to  be  responding  in 
greater  or  less  degree  to  all  these  various  at- 
tempts to  encourage  general  reading.  She  is 
a good  student,  but  not  a brilliant  one,  is 
handicapped  by  poor  health,  and  has  all  year 
carried  outside  work  so  that  her  time  for 
general  reading  is  less  than  in  the  case  of 
some  students.  From  October,  1905,  to  May, 
1906,  8 months,  she  read  45  books  divided  by 
classes  as  follows: 


Philosophy  and  ethics ii 

Religion 5 

Latin  literature  and  philology 5 

German  literature 4 

English  “ 3 

Russian  “ 2 

French  “ i 

Greek  “ i 

Chinese  poetry  (a  German  transla- 
tion)   I 

Psychology  3 

Sociology 3 

Art  I 

History  i 

Literary  magazines  4 


This  list  includes  no  books  which  were  as- 
signed by  her  professors  as  recommended  or 
required  reading.  The  record  is  not  bril- 
liant or  remarkable,  but  is  interesting  as 
showing  a diversity  and  balance,  and  any  of 
us  would  probably  count  it  a success  if  the 
average  of  general  reading  of  college  students 
could  approximate  this. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A LIBRARY 
By  John  Russell  Hayes 

They  leave  awhile  the  tumult  and  the  fret 
Of  things,  who  pass  beneath  this  stately  portal. 
Nor  through  all  years  to  come  can  they  forget 
These  golden  hours  among  great  books  immortal. 
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THE  FREDERICK  FERRIS  THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  BUILDING, 
VASSAR  COLLEGE 

The  modern  college  library  building  must 
meet  three  primary  demands : ample  pro- 
vision for  study,  convenient  access  to  the 
shelves,  and,  in  colleges  where  graduate  work 
is  done,  seminary  rooms.  In  this  day  of  li- 
brary progress  the  college  library  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  an  open  shelf  collection, 
and  the  problems  of  accessibility  to  the 
shelves  and  of  room  for  study  may  be  met 
either  by  the  separate  study  hall  and  stack 
room,  or  by  a combination  of  study  hall 
and  stacks  by  means  of  the  alcove  construc- 
tion. This  last  arrangement  is  the  one 
adopted  in  the  new  Vassar  College  library 
building,  where  provision  is  made  for  the 
storage  of  the  main  collection  of  books  in 
alcoves.  It  is  a plan  especially  adapted  to  a 
reference  collection  for  students,  giving,  as 
it  does,  the  maximum  of  accessibility  to  the 
books  and  the  greatest  convenience  in  their 
use.  It  necessitates  a much  larger  floor  space, 
however,  than  the  separate  study  hall  and 
stack  room,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
dimensions  of  the  building  that  the  floor 
space  of  the  Thompson  Memorial  building  is 
unusually  great,  the  extreme  width  of  the 
building  being  almost  200  feet,  the  greatest 
depth  from  front  to  back  over  150  feet. 

The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  building  are  Germantown  granite  and 
Indiana  limestone.  The  general  style,  per- 
pendicular Gothic,  admits  of  much  elaborate 
carving  both  in  the  exterior  and  interior 
decoration. 

The  general  plan  of  the  building  is  that 
of  three  similar  wings  built  about  a central 
tower.  The  north  and  south  wings  measure 
54  X 68  feet,  the  west  wing,  opposite  the  en- 
trance, 54  X 83  feet.  The  great  central  tower 
is  the  architectural  feature  of  the  building. 
It  is  54  feet  square  and  rises  with  buttressed 
walls  to  a height  of  105  feet,  and  is  crowned 
with  battlements  and  crocheted  pinnacles. 
Although  the  library  tower,  high  above  the 
trees,  makes  a conspicuous  landmark  for  the 
surrounding  country,  the  extreme  width  of 
the  front  elevation  from  wing  to  wing  makes 
its  real  height  less  apparent. 

A very  short  wing,  or  the  porch  of  the 
building,  extending  18  feet  immediately  in 
front  of  the  tower  and  of  the  same  width  as 
the  tower,  contains  the  vestibule,  with  two 
stories  of  one  room  each  on  either  side,  and 
a third  story  of  three  rooms  above.  The 
pavement,  broad  stairway,  and  balustrades 
in  the  vestibule  are  of  Tennessee  marble. 

The  vestibule  opens  by  means  of  swing 
doors  into  the  spacious  and  beautiful  Me- 
morial Flail  which  is  formed  by  the  square 
tower.  The  walls  of  Indiana  limestone  rise 
perpendicularly  to  the  ceiling,  60  feet  from 
the  floor.  This  portion  of  the  building  is 


lighted  by  a row  of  windows  nine  feet  high 
around  the  four  walls,  next  to  the  ceiling. 
Below  the  windows  is  a carved  frieze  in 
which  are  prominent  various  college  and  uni- 
versity seals,  and  below  the  frieze,  against 
the  great  plain  stone  surfaces,  hang  the  Gob- 
elin tapestries  purchased  for  this  hall.  The 
low'est  third  of  the  wall  is  elaborately  detailed, 
with  mullions  and  panels  with  quatrefoil  and 
trefoil  tracery,  carrying  out  the  general  style 
of  perpendicular  Gothic.  The  ceiling  is  of 
oak,  beamed  with  ornamental  bosses  in  each 
square.  The  floor  is  of  marble  tiles,  white, 
black,  green  and  buff,  laid  in  large  geomet- 
rical design.  In  one  corner  is  a stone  fire- 
place,*carved  with  seals  of  women’s  colleges. 
Over  the  fireplace  hangs  a portrait  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  to  whose  memory  the  building 
is  erected.  In  Memorial  Hall  are  placed 
the  desk  of  the  reference  librarian,  the  loan 
desk,  the  card  catalog  cases  and  a table 
with  a rack  for  the  display  of  new  books. 
These  occupy  the  four  corners,  the  new  book 
table  being  by  the  fireplace.  Between  Memo- 
rial Hall  and  the  right  and  left  wings,  stone 
stairways  with  balustrades  pierced  with  quatre- 
foils  lead  to  the  galleries  and  seminary  rooms. 

In  the  portion  of  the  west  w'ing  adjoining 
Memorial  Flail  are  built  three  stories  of  sem- 
inary rooms,  six  in  all.  A spacious  corridor, 
the  height  of  two  stories,  makes  a passage- 
way between  the  lower  rooms  from  Memorial 
Hall  into  the  main  portion  of  the  W'est  wing. 
Through  this  corridor,  as  one  enters  the 
building,  is  seen  the  great  stained  glass  win- 
dow in  the  end  of  the  west  wing,  made 
by  the  Hardman  Company,  of  Birmingham, 
England.  It  represents  the  conferring  of  the 
doctorate  by  the  University  of  Padua  upon  a 
young  Venetian  woman  in  the  year  1678. 
There  are  altogether  13  separate  rooms,  six 
in  the  west  wing  and  seven  adjoining  the 
vestibule.  These,  exclusive  of  the  four  on 
the  first  floor,  are  used  as  seminary  rooms. 
They  are  provided  wdth  shelving  and  lockers, 
tables,  chairs  and  bulletin  boards.  Being 
grouped  about  the  central  portion  of  the  build- 
ing they  are  convenient  of  access  to  the  gen- 
eral collection.  The  four  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  are  used  for  library  purposes.  The  tw’O 
either  side  of  the  vestibule,  opening  both  into 
the  vestibule  and  into  Memorial  Hall,  are 
the  librarian’s  room  and  the  cataloging  room. 
The  two  opening  upon  the  corridor  that  leads 
from  Memorial  Hall  into  the  west  wing  are 
used,  respectively,  as  a newspaper  room  and  a 
room  reserved  for  the  library’s  manuscript 
collection  and  for  exhibitions. 

The  three  wings  contain  the  main  collec- 
tion and  are  the  students’  workrooms.  Each 
wing  is  abundantly  lighted  by  six  great  inul- 
lioned  windows  on  the  sides  and  a still  larger 
end  w’indow.  The  end  window  of  the  rvest 
wing  has  already  been  mentioned  - as  the 
stained  glass  window  conspicuous  from  the 
entrance.  All  the  other  windows  are  of 
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leaded  glass,  with  a row  of  printers’  marks 
applied  as  decoration.  The  roof  is  supported 
by  perpendicular  king  post  oak  trusses  rest- 
ing on  corbels  carved  in  the  form  of  college 
seals;  the  ceiling  is  of  polished  oak.  The 
floors  and  furnishings  are  of  quartered  oak 
in  natural  finish. 

In  each  wing  pairs  of  double-faced  steel 
stacks,  15  feet  in  length,  are  placed  at  right 
angles  with  the  side  walls,  to  form  three 
large  alcoves  and  four  narrow  aisles  on  each 
side.  The  stack  is  carried  up  a second  story, 
forming  galleries  on  each  side  of  the  wings, 
thus  doubling  the  alcove  space.  The  gal- 
leries have  glass  flooring.  One  of  the  great 
mullioned  windows  fills  the  wall  spa^e  in 
each  alcove,  on  the  floor  and  in  the  gallery. 
Study  tables,  measuring  g ft.  6 in.  x 4 ft.,  are 
placed  in  each  alcove,  both  on  the  floor  and 
in  the  galleries,  also  down  the  center  of  each 
wing.  Each  wing  is  provided  in  this  way 
with  15  tables,  nine  on  the  floor,  six  in  the 
galleries.  At  each  table  eight  readers  can 
work  comfortably;  a total  provision,  there- 
fore, is  made  for  360  readers,  exclusive  of 
seminary  rooms  and  basement.  The  floor 
space  is  so  ample  that  extra  tables  could  be 
placed  in  each  wing  if  they  were  ever  needed. 
The  alcoves  are  generously  spaced,  measuring 
13  feet  between  the  pairs  of  double-faced 
stacks.  A small  window  lights  the  aisle  be- 
tween every  pair  of  double-faced  stacks  sep- 
arating the  large  alcoves.  In  each  wing  un- 
der the  large  end  window,  which  is  consider- 
ably higher  from  the  floor  than  the  side  win- 
dows, stands  a specially  constructed  oak  case, 
S feet  high  and  14  feet  long.  One,  provided 
with  shallow  drawers,  is  for  maps ; the  other 
two,  with  felt  roller  shelves  behind  leaded 
glass  doors,  are  for  large  and  choice  folios. 

The  collection  of  books  numbers  at  present 
over  55,000  volumes,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
with  the  present  provision  of  alcove  stacks 
this  number  can  be  doubled,  possibly  tripled. 
The  reserve  possibilities  for  storage  are  the 
seminary  rooms  and  the  ample  basement 
wings.  A portion  of  the  north  basement  is 
already  fitted  up  with  stacks  for  the  storage 
of  government  documents  and  bound  news- 
papers. A portion  of  the  south  basement, 
connecting  with  the  cataloging  room  by  a 
lift  and  stairway,  is  partitioned  off  as  an  un- 
packing room  and  work  room.  The  remain- 
ing space  in  the  basement  is  not  at  present 
utilized,  but  when  needed  can  be  fitted  up 
with  storage  stacks. 

Circular  stairways  in  the  six  octagonal  tur- 
rets, at  the  farthest  corners  of  the  w’ings,  ex- 
tend from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  and  con- 
nect the  basement,  floors,  and  galleries. 

No  independent  provision  has  been  made 
for  periodicals,  as  no  class  distinction  has 
been  drawn  between  readers  of  periodicals 
and  readers  of  books.  One  alcove  in  the 
north  wing  has  been  fitted  up  with  period- 
ical cases  and  drawers  for  current  and  un- 
bound numbers,  and  periodical  tables  are  pro- 


vided in  each  wing  for  periodicals  relating  to 
the  subjects  shelved  there.  The  separate 
newspaper  room  secures  freedom  from  the 
annoyance  caused  by  noisy  turning  of  the 
leaves  of  daily  papers.  Here  also  are  kept, 
for  general  consultation,  publishers’  catalogs 
and  advertisements  of  new  and  second-hand 
books. 

The  building  is  heated  from  the  general 
plant,  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  an  electric 
fan  provides  for  ventilation.  Coat  rooms  and 
lavatories  are  provided  in  the  basement. 

Mrs.  Thompson,  the  donor  of  the  library, 
has  made  the  building  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible in  every  detail,  supplying  new  library 
furnishings  throughout.  Everything  in  the 
library  except  the  books  themselves  is  new 
and  Mrs.  Thompson’s  gift.  The  standard 
steel  stacks,  and  the  furniture  were  pur- 
chased of  the  Library  Bureau.  Mr.  Francis 
R.  Allen,  of  the  firm  of  Allen  & Collins,  of 
Boston,  is  the  architect. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 

The  new  library  building  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid 
in  June,  1903,  is  now  rapidly  nearing  comple- 
tion. The  books  were  moved  into  these  new 
quarters  in  July  and  the  building,  though  not 
entirely  finished,  was  opened  for  use  by  the 
college  Oct.  3,  1906. 

The  architecture  of  the  new  library,  like 
that  of  the  other  college  buildings,  is  Jaco- 
bean Gothic  of  the  period  of  1630.  The  main 
library  and  two  wings  form  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  surrounded  by  a cloister  enclos- 
ing a garden  with  a fountain  in  the  center. 
The  cloister  is  completed  at  the  back  by  a 
blank  wall  until  money  can  be  secured  for  a 
large  lecture  building  that  will  correspond  to 
the  main  library.  The  main  library  contains 
the  reading  rooms,  stacks,  library  offices, 
work  rooms,  etc.,  and  the  wings  contain  the 
seminary  rooms,  private  offices  of  the  pro- 
fessors, and  the  psychological  laboratories. 

As  the  library  has  been  in  its  new  quarters 
so  short  a time  it  is  still  too  soon  to  an- 
nounce many  results  from  the  change.  De- 
velopments along  certain  lines  are,  however, 
indicated  by  the  plan  of  the  building,  and 
certain  results  are  already  manifest. 

There  has  of  course  been  a great  gain  in 
room  and  convenience  and  a corresponding 
gain  in  the  use  made  by  the  students  of  all 
library  facilities.  The  accommodations  for 
readers  have  been  greatly  increased,  so  that 
there  are  now  seats  for  136  in  the  main  read- 
ing room,  10  in  the  periodical  room,  15  in  the 
non-resident  study  rooml  104  in  the  various 
scm.inary  rooms,  besides  30  seats  at  .small 
reading  tables  scattered  through  the  stack. 
These  tables,  which  are  a particular  feature  in 
the  stack  arrangement,  are  intended  for  those 
who  wish  to  do  special  work  among  the  books 
not  for  general  readers.  As  a result  of  this  in- 
creased accommodation  for  readers  the  num- 
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ber  of  students  using  the  reading  rooms  has 
in  one  month  since  college  opened  more  than 
doubled,  and  there  has  been  a corresponding 
increase  in  circulation.  With  the  greater  fa- 
cilities for  work  of  every  kind  has  come  an 
increased  demand  for  reference  v/ork.  In  the 
old  library  no  separate  reference  desk  had 
been  possible,  but  one  has  been  provided  in 
the  new  building,  although  no  reference  li- 
brarian has  yet  been  added  to  the  regular 
library  staff. 

The  special  feature  of  the  new  library 
which  is  showing  largest  returns  at  first  is  the 
very  ample  provision  for  seminary  rooms  and 
graduate  work.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
plan,  there  are  13  seminary  rooms,  one  for 
each  college  department,  except  the  depart- 
ments of  Spanish  and  Italian,  which  have  a 
seminary  in  common.  These  seminary  rooms 
are  reading  rooms  for  graduate  students  only, 
and  are  not  used  by  undergraduates.  The 
seminary  collections  consist  of  source  mate- 
rial for  graduate  work.  This  ample  pro- 
vision for  separate  reading  and  research 
rooms  for  graduates  has  been  made  necessary 
by  the  very  large  proportion  of  graduates  in 
the  student  body.  Out  of  a total  of  426  stu- 
dents registered  this  year  64  students,  or 
about  IS  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  are 
graduates.  So  far  this  arrangement  of  sem- 
inaries promises  extremely  well,  and  is  al- 
ready yielding  excellent  results  in  the  in- 
creased facilities  for  advanced  work.  This 
plan  in  a way  represents  an  extreme  develop 
ment  of  the  seminary  idea,  for  a medium- 
sized library,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  work- 
ing out  is  being  watched  with  much  interest 
IsADORE  G.  Mudge,  Librarian. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PROGRAM  FOR 
BROOKLYN  CENTRAL  LIBRARY 
BUILDING 

Report  of  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  Professional  Adviser 
on  procedure  for  procuring  preliminary  plans. 

Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler, 

President,  Borough  of  Brooklyn: 

Hon.  David  A.  Boody, 

President,  Board  of  Trustees,  Brooklyn 
Public  Library: 
and  Members  of  the  Board: 

Gentlemen  : In  compliance  with  the  in- 
structions conveyed  to  me  in  a resolution 
passed  by  the  building  committee  of  your 
board  on  Tuesday,  July  17,  1906,  I beg  to 
report  as  follows  upon  the  procedure  which 
appears  most  desirable  to  pursue  for  the 
preparation  of  the  preliminary  plans  for  the 
proposed  new  Central  Library: 

I.  Importance  of  the  Problem. 

The  designing  of  any  large  public  building 
is  a task  of  great  importance  and  of  large 
responsibility,  since  the  edifice  must  remain, 
not  for  a few,  but  for  many  years  as  a monu- 
ment of  the  skill  and  foresight  or  of  the  folly 


and  shortsightedness  of  those  responsible  for 
it;  of  their  wise  care  for  the  interests  of  the 
public  both  present  and  future,  or  of  their  in- 
difference or  extravagance.  A well-planned, 
well-built  and  beautiful  building  is  a title  to 
the  long-lasting  gratitude  of  the  community. 
All  the  more  is  this  true  when,  like  a great 
library,  the  building  is  designed  for  a widely 
popular  use.  And  when,  as  in  this  case,  the 
building  is  to  stand  on  a commanding  site, 
amid  monuments  of  architectural  skill,  in 
what  will  one  day  be  a most  important  civic 
center,  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
problem  are  proportionately  increased. 

Moreover,  the  problem  is  not  one  to  be 
solved  by  a moment’s  inspiration.  The  site  is 
a peculiar  one,  imposing  by  its  grades  and 
form,  certain  definite  limitations  on  the  de- 
signer. It  is  a splendid  architectural  oppor- 
tunity, but  for  that  very  reason  it  needs  the 
most  careful  study.  Its  very  difficulties  offer 
to  its  designer  the  occasion  for  that  sort  of 
skill  which  converts  difficulties  into  advan- 
tages. But  this  makes  the  preliminary  study 
of  the  problem  all  the  more  critical  and  im- 
portant. The  fundamental  scheme  must  be 
correct  or  all  the  architectural  splendors 
based  upon  it  will  only  be  so  much  v'aste  and 
extravagance,  perpetuating  the  initial  blunder. 
And  in  order  that  the  architect  may  make  his 
fundamental  scheme  aright,  he  must  be  fur- 
nished with  a clear,  definite  and  carefully 
studied  program,  prepared  by  competent 
hands  and  issued  with  the  approval  of  the 
trustees  of  the  library. 

2.  The  Program. 

In  laying  out  the  work  of  designing  the 
Carnegie  branches  in  Brooklyn,  several  weeks 
were  spent  in  preparing  the  fundamental  pro- 
gram for  these  relatively  small  buildings. 
The  librarian  and  I devoted  careful  study  to 
the  various  types  of  such  buildings,  to  the 
most  desirable  arrangements  to  be  called  for 
in  the  proposed  designs,  and  to  the  best  way 
of  securing  at  one  and  the  same  time  fhe 
most  convenient  library  buildings,  and  the 
largest  freedom  of  individual  design  and  sug- 
gestion from  the  various  architects.  If  such 
careful  preliminary  study  and  preparation 
have  been  indicated  in  the  successful  carry- 
ing on  of  a group  of  relatively  small  build- 
ings, it  is  certainly  at  least  equally  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  great  edifice  now  contem- 
plated. 

The  requirements  of  the  program  no  one 
can  now  specify.  Who  can  tell  what  or  how 
many  reading-rooms  are  needed,  or  how  large 
each  should  be,  or  what  parts  of  the  building 
they  should  occupy?  the  number,  size  and 
character  of  work-rooms,  store-rooms  and 
staff-rooms;  of  offices  and  rooms  of  adminis- 
tration ; of  special  study-rooms  and  special 
book  collections;  of  rooms  for  prints,  photo- 
graphs and  maps?  These  cannot  be  deter- 
mined and  laid  down  except  as  the  result  of 
careful  study,  correspondence  and  comparison 
of  the  experience  of  librarians  in  our  larger 
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libraries  of  modern  design.  The  relative  as- 
signments of  volume  space  to  open  shelves 
and  to  closed  stack-rooms;  the  size,  arrange- 
ment and  number  of  stories  of  stack-rooms, 
and  the  availability  and  use  of  basements  and 
sub-basements  for  book  storage,  all  demand 
expert  consideration  with  special  reference  to 
the  form  and  topography  of  the  site.  The  site 
itself  must  be  carefully  examined;  its  subter- 
ranean conformation  tested  by  borings ; the 
possible  influence  of  the  proximity  of  the  res- 
ervoir upon  excavations,  or  of  those  on  the 
reservoir  and  mains,  must  be  determined  by 
competent  engineering  advice. 

3.  The  Procedure. 

The  simple  and  obvious  procedure,  under 
these  conditions  would  seem  to  be,  therefore, 
as  follows : That  the  building  committee 
should  instruct  the  librarian  to  prepare  a defi- 
nite program  for  the  proposed  building,  such 
(program  to  specify  the  character  and  num- 
ber, and,  so  far  as  the  best  interests  of  library 
service  may  seem  to  require,  the  approximate 
dimensions,  position  and  relation  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  library,  the  functions  and 
services  for  which  provision  must  be  made, 
and  such  other  requirements  as  it  may  seem 
to  him  important  to  bring  to  the  architect’s 
attention. 

That  in  the  preparation  of  this  program  he 
be  authorized  to  avail  himself  of  such  expert 
advice  by  competent  librarians,  architects 
and  engineers  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  program  complete  and  practicable. 

That  the  program  thus  prepared  be  laid 
before  the  architect  of  the  library  for  his 
suggestions  and  criticisms ; and  that  the  re- 
port, as  modified  in  the  light  of  these  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions,  be  then  laid  before  the 
building  committee  for  final  approval. 

Where  so  approved,  the  program  shall  be 
given  to  the  architect  as  the  official  statement 
of  the  requirements  and  conditions  to  which 
the  preliminary  plans  and  drawings  must  con- 
form. 

That  in  the  preparation  of  these  plans  and 
tfip  accompanying  elevations  and  sections  the 
architect  shall  have  at  all  times  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  consultation  with  the  libra- 
rian (and,  should  one  be  employed,  with  the 
consulting  architect  or  professional  adviser 
of  the  committee). 

That  the  general  scheme  of  plans  and  ele- 
vations shall  be  submitted  by  the  architect  for 
criticism  or  approval  to  the  librarian  (and 
professional  adviser,  if  any),  before  he  pro- 
ceeds with  their  embodiment  in  the  final  draw- 
ings ; and  when  approved  by  them,  to 
the  building  committee ; and  that  the  final 
drawings  of  the  preliminary  plans  and  eleva- 
tions shall  embody  the  general  scheme  thus 
approved  by  the  building  committee. 

It  is  not  intended  by  the  above  procedure  to 
hamper  in  any  way  the  free  artistic  activity 
of  your  architect,  but  to  provide  him  with  a 
solid  groundwork  of  ascertained  and  clearly 


expressed  conditions  upon  which  to  build  up 
his  conceptions  of  the  edifice.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  new  building,  how- 
e\er  beautiful  as  a work  of  art,  shall  first 
of  all  be  a first-class  library;  that  is,  that 
it  shall  be  planned  so  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments, the  exigencies,  the  peculiar  needs  of 
the  service  of  a great  and  growing  library, 
and  that  it  shall  provide  for  these  in  a way 
to  suffice  for  many  years  and  to  allow  for 
future  growth  as  well.  These  requirements 
and  exigencies  no  one  can  understand,  foresee 
and  set  forth  unless  he  possesses  expert 
knowledge  as  a librarian ; and  it  is  de- 
sirable, and  he  would  be  the  first  to  recog- 
nize it,  that  in  preparing  such  a program  he 
should  have  also  expert  advice  on  such  tech- 
nical points  as  lie  outside  of  his  own  specific 
field.  Moreover,  it  is  highly  important  that 
before  this  program  is  finally  issued  by  the 
committee  and  made  binding  on  the  architect 
he,  the  architect,  should  have  ample  opportu- 
nity for  suggestion  and  criticism  of  its  re- 
quirements. Indeed,  under  the  above  pro- 
cedure, the  result  will  probably  be  that  the 
preparation  of  the  program  will  be  in  reality 
a joint  work  in  which  the  librarian,  the  ad- 
viser (if  any),  and  the  architect  will  each 
contribute  suggestions  and  criticisms,  so  that 
the  program  will,  when  approved  and  issued, 
be  already  acceptable  to  all  concerned. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Borough  President  is  through- 
out the  above  statement  taken  for  granted  as 
essential  in  everything  which  relates  to  the 
expenditures  for  this  preliminary  work,  un- 
der the  act  providing  the  funds  for  this  pu!‘- 
pose. 

I recommend  the  adoption  of  the  above 
procedure  in  securing  the  preliminary  plans. 
The  necessary  measures  for  topographical  sur- 
veys, borings  and  tests  of  the  site  under 
competent  engineering  direction  and  advice 
can  be  taken  while  the  preliminary  work  is 
in  progress  for  preparing  the  program. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 

Oct.  IS,  1906. 


EDUCATION  BUILDING  AND  STATE 
LIBRARY  AT  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

The  terms  of  the  architectural  competition 
for  the  new  Education  Building  which  the 
state  of  New  York  is  to  erect  at  Albany  were 
made  public  not  long  since  in  a circular  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Build- 
ings. This  board,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
the  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  speaker  of 
the  Assembly,  constitutes,  in  conjunction  with 
a regent  of  the  state  university  (Dr.  Albert 
Van  Der  Veer,  of  Albany),  the  commissioner 
of  education  and  the  state  architect,  a Board 
of  Award.  The  circular  gives  in  full  chapter 
678  of  the  laws  of  1906,  which  provided  for  a 
State  Education  Building  to  house  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  the  State  Library,  and 
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the  State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
states  that  the  two  city  blocks  bounded  by 
Washington  avenue,  Hawk,  Elk,  and  Swan 
streets,  with  the  exception  of  the  land  occu- 
pied by  the  Cathedral  of  All  Saints  and  the 
state  heating  station,  have  been  chosen  as  the 
site.  Lafayette  street  will  be  permanently 
closed.  A map  or  plot  of  the  site  is  included 
in  the  circular. 

The  space  required  in  the  building  will  be 
at  least  as  follows,  in  square  feet.  Adminis- 
tration, 54,300 ; state  library,  107,000 ; book 
stacks  (10  floors  of  13,050  each),  130,500; 
museum,  57,200;  total,  349,000.  It  is  thought 
that  four  floors  and  a basement  will  provide 
the  necessary  accommodations.  On  this  basis 
detailed  estimates  are  given  of  the  space  re- 
quired for  the  various  subdivisions  of  each 
of  the  above  groups.  It  is  noticeable  that 
nearly  twice  as  much  space  is  allotted  to  the 
state  library,  aside  from  the  stacks,  as  to 
either  administration  or  museum.  This  is 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  extensive  re- 
quirements for  the  general  reading-room,  the 
law  library,  the  library  school  rooms,  and  the 
educational  extension  rooms. 

The  arrangements  provide  for  a first  and 
a second  competition.  All  architects  are  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  first,  for  which  the 
main  rules  are,  briefly,  as  follows ; 

Drawings  are  limited  strictly  to  (a)  floor 
plans  and  (&)  elevations  of  four  fronts  and 
two  sections ; all  of  scale  1-16  inch  to  the  foot. 
No  perspective  view  is  to  be  submitted.  All 
drawings  shall  be  on  white  paper,  mounted 
but  not  framed,  each  on  a separate  sheet.  A 
typewritten  memorandum  accompanying  the 
work  of  each  competitor  shall  cover:  (i)  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  general  scheme,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  possible  future  exten- 
sion; (2)  a statement  of  the  number  of  cubic 
feet,  with  estimate  of  cost  based  on  the  cubic 
feet  ratio;  and  (3)  a brief  specification  of 
materials.  No  alternative  arrangement  will 
be  accepted,  but  any  competitor  may  submit 
mere  than  one  complete  design. 

The  competition  will  be  anonymous,  the 
familiar  method  being  employed  of  requiring 
with  each  set  of  designs  an  accompanying 
sealed  envelope  containing  the  author’s  name, 
the  envelope  to  remain  unopened  until  after 
the  award. 

The  board  will  select  the  10  most  meri- 
tcrious  sets  of  designs  and  pay  the  author  of 
each  $500.  These  authors  will  then  be  in- 
vited to  engage  in  a second  competition  from 
which  all  others  will  be  excluded,  and  each 
one  participating  will  be  paid  the  further  sum 
of  $1000.  The  board  will  then  select  the 
three  most  meritorious  designs  and  will  pay 
the  additional  sums  of  $2000  and  $1000  re- 
spectively to  the  authors  of  the  second  and 
third  designs,  all  three  designs  to  become  the 
property  of  the  state.  The  architect’s  com- 
mission W'ill  be  awarded  “to  the  author  of 
assured  responsibility  presenting  the  most 
meritorious  final  design,  at  the  rate  of  com- 


pensation sustained  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  after  deducting  the 
amounts  previously  paid  him  on  account  of 
architectural  designs  and  after  charging  him 
wdth  any  expense  w'hich  in  the  judgment  of 
the  trustees  may  be  necessary  fgr  the  services 
of  architectural  engineers.’’  None  of  the  un- 
successful plans  will  be  publicly  exhibited 
without  the  consent  of  their  authors. 

A number  of  “Suggestions”  appended  in- 
clude the  recommendations  that  inside  courts 
be  avoided  if  consistent  wdth  sufficient  light 
and  ventilation ; that  the  library  stacks  be 
placed  on  the  land  at  the  rear  lying  between 
the  cathedral  and  the  state  heating  station ; 
and  that  the  rooms  of  each  group  (the  ad- 
ministrative offices  and  work  rooms,  the  li- 
brary, and  the  museum)  ought  to  be  arranged 
with  some  view  to  unity  in  each  group,  yet 
no  one  group  need  necessarily  be  wholly 
upon  one  floor  or  vertically  in  any  one  part 
of  the  building.  Architects,  however,  are  to 
be  wholly  free  in  the  development  of  their 
plans. 

The  kind  of  building  materials,  so  they  be 
fireproof,  is  left  to  the  architect.  The  cost  of 
erection  must  be  safely  wdthin  the  limit  of 
$3>Soo,ooo  fixed  by  the  law.  “This  sum  does 
not  include  furnishings  or  any  movable  ap- 
pliances; it  must  include  heating,  lighting, 
and  plumbing  apparatus  and  all  permanent 
and  connected  fixtures  wdthin  the  building.” 
Heat,  light,  and  power  wdll,  how'ever,  be  sup- 
plied from  an  outside  central  station,  not  to 
be  considered  in  the  estimate. 

All  communications  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Hon.  Frank  E.  Perley,  secretary  of  the 
Trustees  of  Public  Buildings.  All  designs 
must  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Buildings  not  later  than 
5 p.m.,  November  30,  1906. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
AMERICA. 

The  committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Felix  Neumann,  printed 
in  the  Library  journal  for  September,  has 
issued  the  followdng  communication  : 

The  committee  on  Americana  of  the  Bib- 
liographical Society  of  America  desires  to 
secure  as  complete  a list  as  is  possible  of 
special  collections  in  public  and  private  libra- 
ries which  contain  material  of  use  to  students 
of  the  history  of  printing  in  America.  This 
material  would  comprise  collections  of  books, 
pamphlets,  broadsides  and  newspapers  printed 
in  a single  city,  towm  or  state,  of  tbe  publica- 
tions of  individual  printers,  and  of  manu- 
script material  referring  to  printers  or.  their 
wmrk,  account  books,  letter  books,  etc.  In 
some  cases  the  presses  and  other  office  ma- 
terial of  early  printers  may  be  still  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  committee  has  especially  in  mind  print- 
ers w'ho  W'orked  in  America  before  the  year 
1800,  those  W'ho  were  the  first  to  set  up  a press 
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in  places  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  and 
those  wfhose  work  has  contributed  toward 
raising  the  standard  of  American  typography. 

The  committee  asks  all  librarians  and 
others  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  its 
work,  to  fill  out  the  enclosed  blank  as  fully 
as  possible  and  return  it  before  Dec.  IS  to 
George  Parker  Winship, 

John  Carter  Brown  Library.  I 
Providence,  R.  1.  f 


FRENCH  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  first  meeting  of  the  French  Library 
Association  was  held  June  30, _ 1906,  at  the 
Musee  Social,  M.  Deniker  presiding. 

The  first  business  to  come  before  the  asso- 
ciation was  a letter  from  M.  Nicaud,  libra- 
rian of  the  University  of  Grenoble,  contain- 
ing a motion  that  the  question  of  the  im- 
provement of  salaries  be  considered  at  an 
early  moment  and  reported  to  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  president  re- 
ported that  steps  were  already  being  taken. 

The  librarian  of  the  municipal  library  of 
Grenoble  sent  a letter  drawing  attention  to 
the  reforms  needed  in  municipal  libraries  and 
the  necessity  of  a uniform  regulation  of  libra- 
ries, large  and  small,  by  the  government, 
such  as  it  gives  the  municipal  schools. 

The  question  of  apprenticeships  was 
brought  up  and  aroused  some  discussion. 
Instances  were  mentioned  of  apprenticeships 
of  ten  and  twelve  years,  without  payment. 
M Martin,  of  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal, 
believed  that  this  subject  was  included  in  the 
project  of  reform  under  consideration,  the 
length  of  time  being  reduced  to  six  months, 
and  the  apprenticeship  conducted  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  apprentice  rather  than  in  that  of 
the  library.  _ 

Another  question  excited  an  equal  amount 
of  discussion,  that  of  the  intermediary  em- 
ployees, between  the  rank  of  librarians  and 
attendants,  a class  _ not  recognized  by  the 
present  law,  but  wbich  should  be,  under^  the 
new  plan  of  reform  — at  least  in  some  kinds 
of  libraries.  The  question  of  requirements 
for  the  office  of  librarian  was  raised,  the  new 
project  requiring  an  apprenticeship  period  of 
probation  and  a degree.  The  subject  of  vaca- 
tions was  also  considered. 

The  association  adjourned  to  meet  again 
on  Nov.  10. 

In  the  sessions  held  in  July  the  commission 
considered  the  points  to  which  it  was  desir- 
able to  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities, 
and  decided  on  the  following  resolutions : 

I.  Entrance  to  the  profession  of  librarian- 
ship.  No  one  can  enter  upon  the  profession 
without  being  able  to  show  a diploma  of 
higher  instruction,  and  without  having  passed 
an  examination  in  professional  matters,  ex- 
cept functionaries  who  have  given  ten  years 
or  more  of  paid  service  and  may  be  excused 
from  presenting  a diploma. 


The*  positions  of  administrators  and  con- 
servators to  be  filled  by  librarians  only. 

2.  Salaries  and  promotion.  The  libraries 
belonging  to  the  government  or  to  public  in- 
stitutions to  be  classified  according  to  their 
importance.  The  personnel  of  these  to  be  di- 
vided into  classes  also,  of  librarians  receiving 
3000  to  6000  francs  and  of  conservators  and 
administrators  receiving  from  7000  francs  up- 
ward. Promotion  to  be  based  half  upon 
merit,  half  upon  tenure.  In  the  promotion  for 
Icng  service,  librarians  to  remain  not  longer 
than  four  years  in  the  same  class. 

Conservators  and  librarians  of  municipal 
libraries  to  be  similarly  graded,  with  a fixed 
maximum  and  minimum  salary  and  regular 
promotions. 

3.  The  establishment  of  an  intermediary 
grade  between  those  of  librarian  and  attend- 
ant, for  employees  of  sufficient  education, 
tested  by  examination. 

4 The  establishment,  in  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction,  of  an  advisory  committee 
on  libraries,  in  which  librarians  shall  be  rep- 
resented bv  a number  of  elected  delegates. 

M.  W.  P. 


CARNEGIE  FOUNDER’S  DAY 
The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh,  have  sent  to  all  the  libra- 
ries which  have  been  founded  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  or  whose  buildings  are  a gift  from 
him,  a suggestion  that  they  should  establish 
an  annual  celebration  of  Founder’s  Day  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Carnegie.  April  ii,  1907,  is 
suggested  as  the  date  for  the  first  celebration, 
the  second  to  be  on  the  first  Thursday  in 
November,  1908,  and  future  annual  celebra- 
tions in  November.  The  secretary  of  the  Car- 
negie Institute  has  received  many  favorable 
replies,  but  no  decision  has  been  reached,  nor 
are  the  details  of  the  suggested  ceremonies 
as  yet  outlmed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  event 
will  be  an  international  one. 


Hmerican  Xtbrar^  Hssodatfon 


A.  L.  A.  PUBLISHING  BOARD 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Publishing  Board 
held  Oct.  23-24  at  its  office,  34  Newbury 
street,  Boston,  several  decisions  were  made 
which  interest  librarians. 

Miss  Esther  Crawford  has  been  secured  as 
editor  of  the  new  edition  of  the  “A.  L.  A. 
subject  headings,”  and  the  w'ork  will  begin 
in  December.  An  advisory  committee  to  as- 
sist her  has  been  chosen,  made  up  of  cata- 
logers  representing  different  types  of  libra- 
ries, as  follows : Mr.  G.  M.  Jones,  of  the 
Salem  Public  Library,  chairman ; Miss  Har- 
riet B.  Prescott,  of  Columbia  University; 
Miss  Margaret  Mann,  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh ; Miss  Linda  M.  Clat- 
worthy,  of  the  Dayton  (0.)  Public  Library; 
Mr.  A.  G.  S.  Josephson,  of  the  John  Crerar 
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Library;  Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  Miss  Nina  E.  Browne, 
of  the  Publishing  Board.  Mr.  Jones  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  1898,  which 
compiled  the  original  edition.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  work  can  be  completed  and  pub- 
lished within  a year. 

The  board  has  secured  copies  of  Mr.  W.  R. 
Eastman’s  pamphlet  on  “Library  buildings,” 
issued  as  Library  School  Bulletin,  no.  22,  by 
the  New  York  State  Library,  and  will  include 
it  in  its  series  of  library  handbooks  to  be  sold 
at  25  cents.  It  contains  views  of  22  actual 
buildings,  and  gives  floor  plans,  statement 
of  cost,  etc.  Later  the  board  will  issue  an- 
other “Handbook  on  library  buildings,”  com- 
piled by  the  League  of  Library  Commissions. 

Plans  have  been  made  to  issue  tracts  on 
library  schools  and  training,  and  on  travelling 
libraries,  dealing  with  the  methods  of  con- 
ducting them,  also  select  lists  of  German, 
French,  Italian,  Norwegian,  Scandinavian, 
and  Polish  books. 

The  list  of  German  books,  prepared  by 
Miss  Emma  Gattiker  for  the  Wisconsin  Free 
Library  Commission,  is  now  ready,  and  will 
be  printed  soon.  It  contains  between  500  and 
600  titles,  including  books  for  children  and 
young  people  as  well  as  for  adults.  It  is  in- 
tended to  aid  libraries  in  the  selection  of 
books  for  a permanent  collection  in  the 
smaller  public  libraries,  or  for  the  formation 
of  travelling  libraries.  While  the  list  has 
been  prepared  primarily  for  the  German 
reader  — German  by  birth  or  descent  — who 
does  not  read  English,  or  reads  it  with  diffi- 
culty and  usually  for  business  purposes  only, 
due  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  cul- 
tural side  also,  especially  for  young  people 
who  are  studying  the  language  in  our  schools. 
The  price  will  be  announced  later. 

With  the  December  Booklist  will  be  issued 
a title-page  and  author  index  to  the  two  vol- 
umes for  1905  and  1906.  Beginning  wdth  1907 
the  index  will  be  cumulated. 

The  “A.  L.  A.  portrait  index,”  edited  by 
William  C.  Lane  and  Nina  E.  Browne,  will 
be  published  shortly  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. It  will  not  be  distributed  free,  but 
will  be  sold  at  $3  by  the  superintendent  of 
documents,  and  all  orders  should  be  addressed 
to  him.  It  is  expected  that  the  index  will  be 
ready  before  the  year  ends. 

The  Publishing  Board  will  not  include 
among  its  publications,  as  announced  in  Ihe 
A.  L.  A.  Handbook  of  1906,  the  “Index  to 
economic  material  in  the  American  state  doc- 
un:ents,”  compiled  by  Miss  Hasse  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and 
Sociology  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  since 
the  Carnegie  Institution  has  decided  to  issue 
the  index  as  one  of  its  own  publications. 

Occasional  calls  for  the  cards  for  the  War- 
ner Library  continue  to  come.  The  cards 
can  be  reprinted  if  enough  libraries_  want 
them.  Will  every  library  which  would  order 


the  cards  if  they  should  be  reprinted  notify 
the  secretary  of  the  Publishing  Board,  34 
Newbury  street,  Boston? 

REPRINTS 

The  board  has  reprinted  Professor  Chan- 
ning’s  appendix  to  Larned’s  “Literature  of 
American  history,”  giving  selected  titles  in 
American  history  for  students  and  readers. 
The  list  is  divided  into  three  parts;  (i)  A 
good  school  library.  (2)  A collection  for  a 
town  library.  (3)  A good  working  library. 
The  notes  regarding  the  titles  selected  will  be 
found  in  the  “Literature  of  American  his- 
tory.” 

NARRAGANSETT  PIER  PAPERS 
The  following  reprints  have  been  made 
from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Narragansett 
Pier  Conference,  1906: 

Address  of  the  president : one  phase  of  li- 
brary development,  by  Frank  P.  Hill. 

The  need  of  an  A.  L.  A.  collection  of  plans 
of  library  buildings,  by  C.  C.  Soule. 

Books  for  the  foreign  population,  by  J.  H. 
Canfield. 

Some  methods  of  library  advertising,  by  P.  B. 
Wright. 

The  children’s  library  a moral  force,  by 
Clara  W.  Hunt ; and  The  problem  of  the 
girl,  by  Lutie  E.  Stearns. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  library  adminis- 
tration, by  W.  R.  Eastman. 

Small  libraries : round  table  meetings. 

Copies  of  these  may  be  had  at  five  cents 
each,  postage  prepaid,  or  at  the  rate  of  $2.50 
per  100,  plus  postage,  by  addressing  the  A.  L. 
A.  Headquarters,  34  Newbury  street,  Boston^ 
Mass. 

A.  L.  A.  PROCEEDINGS,  SURPLUS  COPIES 
Attention  is  again  called  to  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  Proceedings,  offered  at  reduced 
prices.  The  full  list,  with  prices,  was  printed 
in  the  September  number  of  the  Library 
JOURNAL.  Orders  will  be  filled  in  the  order  of 
application. 


State  Xibrarp  Hssodadons 


CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
At  a meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  California  Library  Association,  held  in 
Berkeley,  Oct.  12,  1906,  it  was  voted  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  A.  K.  Smiley  Library  to 
hold  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
in  Redlands.  The  sessions  will  be  held  Jan.  3 
and  4,  1907,  leaving  the  5th  free  for  visiting 
neighboring  libraries.  This  -will  be  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  to  be  held 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  no  pains 
will  be  spared  to  make  it  a success.  All 
library  workers  in  the  state  are  urged  to 
attend,  and  as  the  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
time  of  the  heavy  tourist  travel,  it  is  hoped 
that  many  from  other  states  may  take  this 
opportunity  to  visit  Redlands.  The  associa- 
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tion  extends  a cordial  invitation  to  all  inter- 
ested in  library  work  to  attend  the  meeting. 
The  program  will  be  announced  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Other  items  of  news  of  the  association  will 
b;  found  in  News  Notes  of  California  Libra- 
ries, each  month. 

Mary  L.  Sutliff^  Secretary. 

The  first  district,  California  Library  Asso- 
ciation, held  its  annual  meeting  in  Sacramento 
Oct.  29.  Reports  from  libraries  were  heard 
in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  there 
were  papers.  The  first  district  includes  23 
counties. 

COLORADO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Alfred  E.  Whitaker,  State  Uni- 
versity Library,  Boulder. 

Secretary:  H.  E.  Richie,  Public  Library, 
Denver. 

Treasurer:  C.  R.  Dudley,  Public  Library, 
Denver. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Colo- 
rado Library  Association  was  held  at  the 
Public  Library,  Colorado  Springs,  Sept.  29. 
The  meeting  was  the  most  largely  attended 
and  the  most  interesting  of  any  in  the  history 
of  the  association. 

The  visiting  members  were  the  guests  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  Public  Library  at  a 
delightful  luncheon,  served  at  the  library  at 
one  o’clock,  after  which  the  regular  program 
was  carried  out  as  follows:  Address,  Mayor 
Henry  C.  Hall ; address,  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Whit- 
aker; Coloradoana,  Mr.  Edward  B.  Morgan; 
Local  historical  collections,  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Dudley;  discussions. 

H.  E.  Richie,  Secretary. 

IOWA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Miss  Ella  McLoney,  Public  Li- 
brary, Des  Moines. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  A.  J.  Barkley,  Public  Li- 
brary, Boone. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Kate  E.  Thompson,  Public 
Library,  Nevada. 

The  17th  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Li- 
brary Association  was  held  in  Ottumv/a,  Oct. 
10-12,  1906.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the 
audience  room  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
with  109  members  in  attendance. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  by  the 
vice-president.  Miss  Ella  McLoney,  of  Des 
Moines,  on  Wednesday  p.m.,  the  president, 
Mr.  Matthew  Hale  Douglas,  of  Grinnell, 
being  detained  at  home  on  account  of  illness. 
The  address  of  welcome  by  the  visiting  del- 
egates was  deliverel  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Hackworth, 
president  of  the  Ottumwa  Library  board  of 
trustees,  who  spoke  particularly  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  librarian  as  an  educator.  Miss 
McLoney  responded  in  behalf  of  the  state  as- 
sociation. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  report  of  board 
meetings  held  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
association.  The  report  was  accepted  and 
placed  on  file. 

Miss  Tyler  reported  the  progress  of  library 


work  for  the  year,  giving  changes  in  librari- 
ans’ positions,  travelling  libraries,  gifts,  sum- 
mer library  school,  local  library  organizations 
and  other  matters  of  interest. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  session 
was  the  address  by  Johnson  Brigham,  state 
librarian,  who  spoke  on  the  theme  “Librarians 
as  educators.’’ 

A general  discussion  followed  the  paper. 

“A  new  phase  of  library  extension  ’ was  the 
subject  of  a very  interesting  paper  by  Miss 
Miriam  E.  Carey,  supervising  librarian  of 
state  institutions. 

“Iowa  is  the  first  state  to  provide  for  sys- 
tematic development  and  super\ision  of  the 
libraries  in  the  state  philanthropic  and  re- 
formatory institutions.  The  board  of  control 
having  the  14  institutions  of  this  character  in 
charge,  created  the  position  of  supervising  li- 
brarian during  the  last  year.’’  Miss  Carey 
spoke  of  her  work  at  Mitchellville,  Eldora, 
Davenport  and  Marshalltown,  and  then  re- 
ferred to  the  remarkable  work  with  the 
insane  of  Miss  Rowe  of  Clarinda,  mention- 
ing the  titles  of  a number  of  books  which 
have  been  read  by  the  inmates  of  the  hos- 
pitals at  Clarinda  and  Independence. 

At  the  close  of  the  remarks  by  Miss  Carey 
the  chairman  announced  that  President 
George  E.  McLean,  of  Iowa  State  Universitjq 
was  present  and  requested  him  to  address 
the  convention.  President  McLean  responded. 

At  six  o’clock  the  annual  reunion  and  din- 
ner of  the  society  of  the  Iowa  Library  School 
was  held  at  Hotel  Ballingal.  Wednesday 
evening  from  8 to  ii  o’clock  a reception  w'as 
given  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  D. 
Foster  by  the  Ottumw^a  Woman’s  Club  to  the 
members  of  the  Iowa  Library  Association. 
Thursday  m.orning,  after  the  secretary’s  report 
was  read  and  approved,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Howe, 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee,  gave  a 
report  of  the  library  legislation  of  the  31st 
general  assembly.  Section  732  of  the  code 
was  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  the  tax  levy  in  cities  and  towns  having  a 
population  of  6000  or  under,  from  two  to  three 
mills  on  the  dollar.  This  will  affect  about  68 
libraries  in  the  state. 

Section  729  w'as  amended  to  definitely  fix 
the  responsibility  for  the  expenditure  of  all 
moneys  available  by  gift  or  otherwise  for  the 
erection  of  public  buildings  upon  library  trus- 
tees. 

. A new  law  enacted  was  for  the  use  of  pub- 
lic libraries  by  residents  of  county  or  town- 
ships outside  of  city  or  town.  The  work  of 
the  state  library  commission  was  advanced 
by  an  additional  appropriation. 

The  secretary  read  a letter  from  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Council  Bluffs  Public  Li- 
brary, inviting  the  I.  L.  A.  to  hold  its  next 
annual  meeting  in  their  city. 

Letters  were  also  read  from  Miss  Tobitt,  of 
the  Omaha  Public  Library,  and  from  the  Ne- 
braska Library  Commission,  urging  the  asso- 
ciation to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  either 
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in  Council  Bluffs  or  Omaha,  and  in  joint  ses- 
sion with  the  Nebraska  association.  The  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  the  incoming  board. 

A letter  was  read  from  President  Douglas 
expressing  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  be 
present  and  giving  valuable  recommendations 
on  library  work  in  the  state. 

Captain  Johnson,  of  Fort  Dodge,  honorary 
president  of  the  association,  was  then  called 
to  the  chair.  He  made  a few  remarks,  review- 
ing the  early  history  of  the  association. 

Two  round  table  meetings  were  held  simul- 
taneously, that  for  representatives  of  public 
libraries  being  conducted  by  Miss  Tyler.  The 
following  topics  were  discussed:  “How  to  du- 
plicate books,  and  why,”  “Ordering  and  using 
Library  of  Congress  printed  cards,”  “What 
not  to  bind”  and  “How  we  select  books.” 

That  for  representatives  of  college  and  ref- 
erence libraries  was  conducted  by  Miss  Ami- 
don,  of  Coe  College.  The  following  topics 
were  considered : “The  duplication  of  books, 
especially  reference  books,  in  libraries  of  lim- 
ited incomes,”  “Buying  by  the  ‘bid’  system,” 
“Best  method  to  be  employed  in  bringing  stu- 
dents into  closer  touch  with  the  library,” 
“Shall  we  have  department  libraries?” 
“What  privileges  shall  we  give  to  the  public 
in  our  college  libraries?”  “Reformed  spelling,” 
“The  growing  helpfulness  of  the  state  library 
to  the  public  libraries  of  the  state.” 

Miss  Gertrude  Stiles,  of  Chicago,  gave  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  talk  on  “Li- 
brary binding,”  using  samples  to  illustrate 
processes  in  binding  and  sewing  of  books, 
and  samples  of  the  various  kinds  of  leather 
used  in  binding. 

After  the  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  the  meeting  adjourned: 

Nominations:  Miss  Mary  E.  Downey,  Ot- 
tumwa: Mr.  W.  P.  Payne,  Nevada;  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Daily,  Council  Bluffs. 

Resolutions:  Miss  Bessie  Sargeant  Smith, 
Dubuque;  Mr.  Johnson  Brigham,  Des  Moines; 
Miss  Clara  Estabrook,  Eldora. 

Legislative : Senator  C.  J.  A.  Ericson, 

Boone ; Miss  'Vina  E.  Clark,  Ames ; Mrs. 
Anna  S.  Gates,  Tipton. 

Necrology:  Mr.  M.  G.  Wyer,  Iowa  City; 
Miss  Amidon,  Coe  College ; Miss  Babb,  In- 
dianola. 

Thursday  afternoon’s  session  opened  with 
a report  of  the  special  committee  on  library 
binding  by  M.  G.  Wyer.  This  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  executive  board  in  Jan- 
uary for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a co-operative  bind- 
ery for  Iowa  libraries,  with  cost  of  same,  etc. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted 
and  placed  on  file  and  the  committee  con- 
tinued. 

A round  table  for  the  representatives  of 
the  larger  public  libraries  was  conducted  by 
Miss  Bessie  Sargeant  Smith.  Topic,  “Circu- 
lation and  its  problems.”  The  speakers  were 
Mrs.  Daily,  Miss  Graves,  Miss  McLoney, 
Miss  Downey,  Miss  Sabin,  Miss  Wheelock, 


Miss  Duren,  Miss  Brainerd,  Miss  Thompson 
and  Miss  Wood.  At  the  close  of  the  round 
table  the  first  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Miss 
Grace  Rose,  of  Davenport,  was  introduced. 
Her  subject  was  “The  school  and  the  library.” 
The  association  was  next  entertained  by 
an  inspiring  address  from  Miss  Edna  Lyman, 
of  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  on  “The  purpose  of  the 
story  hour.”  She  said  in  part:  “Children  will 
be  held  by  the  story  who  have  not  yet  mas- 
tered the  mechanical  part  of  reading.  Some 
things  we  can  claim  for  story  telling.  First, 
the  joy  it  gives  to  children.  We  have  a right 
to  feel  that  the  story  is  the  greatest  power  to 
cultivate  correct  English.  Then  the  enlarge- 
ment of  view.  The  child’s  experience  is 
limited.  It  is  a source  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  imagination ; also  an  appreciation  of  the 
sense  of  humor.  Through  the  story  he  learns 
the  cause  and  effect  of  moral  actions.” 

Miss  Lyman  closed  by  telling  two  stories 
illustrating  the  moral  principle  of  love  and 
kindness.  Her  style  was  so  impressive  as  to 
convert  the  whole  audience  of  “grown  ups” 
into  a company  of  fascinated  children. 

■When  Miss  Lyman  had  finished  speaking, 
Mr.  Johnson  Brigham  announced  to  the  con- 
vention that  the  daughters  of  ex-Governor 
Gue  had  made  an  offer  to  present  to  any  pub- 
lic library  in  Iowa  or  any  public  school  library 
not  already  possessing  a set,  the  “History  of 
Iowa,”  in  four  volumes,  as  compiled  by  their 
father.  They  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the 
library  commission  and  paying  cost  of  trans- 
portation. A vote  of  thanks  was  given  by 
the  convention  to  the  donors. 

A letter  was  read  from  Miss  Ahern,  of 
Chicago,  editor  of  Public  Libraries,  who  was 
to  have  given  one  of  the  principal  addresses 
on  Eriday.  She  expressed  regret  at  not  being 
able  to  be  present,  and  said,  “Please  convey 
to  the  association  my  congratulations  on  the 
growth  in  extent,  in  power  and  in  professional 
attainments  that  I can  see  has  been  made 
when  looking  at  it  in  the  time  between  the 
days  of  the  first  meetings  in  Des  Moines  and 
the  gathering  as  it  is  to-day.” 

Mr.  Payne  offered  a motion  that  a com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  take  action  on  the 
recommendations  made  to  the  association  by 
President  Douglas.  Motion  carried.  Com- 
mittee appointed:  Miss  Downey,  Miss  Wheel- 
ock and  Captain  Johnson. 

Mr.  Payne  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  providing  that  the  term  of  office 
of  secretaary  and  treasurer  shall  be  two 
years,  their  terms  expiring  alternate  years. 
He  also  moved  to  amend  the  hy-laws  by  in- 
creasing the  program  committee,  which  now 
consists  of  president,  secretary,  and  secretary 
of  library  commission,  with  two  non-official 
members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a resident  of 
the  city  in  which  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  is  held.  Motion  in  regard  to 
by-laws  carried.  Amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution to  be  acted  on  at  the  following  session 
The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  8 o’clock 
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in  the  M.  E.  Church  to  hear  the  address  by 
Professor  S.  H.  Clark,  of  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, on  “Literature  and  the  community.” 
Professor  Clark’s  lecture  was  one  of  the  most 
scholarly,  finished  and  inspiring  addresses 
ever  delivered  before  the  association. 

Friday  morning  the  session  was  called  to 
order  by  the  vice-president.  Secretary’s  re- 
port read  and  approved. 

The  address,  “Book  buying  problems,”  by 
Mr.  Purd  B.  Wright,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  was 
an  interesting  and  helpful  feature  of  this  ses- 
sion. Mr.  Wright  discussed  his  sujbect 
under  the  following  heads : “How  much  of 
the  income  shall  be  set  aside  for  books?” 
“How  far  shall  the  demands  of  the  public 
for  popular  books  be  supplied?”  “Should  li- 
braries buy  fine  limited  editions  of  standard 
authors  ?”  “The  wisdom  and  economy  of  buy- 
ing of  book  agents.” 

Discussion  followed  from  a trustee’s  stand- 
point, by  various  trustees. 

“Library  legislation,  present  and  future,” 
was  the  subject  of  a paper  by  Senator  C.  J. 
A.  Ericson.  Discussion  on  this  address  was 
led  by  Mrs.  PL  J.  Howe. 

Mrs.  Daily,  librarian  of  Council  Bluffs,  ex- 
tended a very  cordial  invitation  to  the  I.  L. 
A.  to  hold  their  next  annual  meeting  in  the 
Bluff  city. 

On  motion  of  Miss  Tyler,  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  write  a letter  to  President  Doug- 
las expressing  regret  for  his  absence  at  this 
meeting. 

Captain  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  necrology 
committee,  reported  the  deaths  of  two  valued 
m.embers  of  the  association  during  the  past 
year — Mrs.  Ada  A.  Van  Vechten,  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Gunsolos,  of  Tipton. 
Mrs.  Loomis,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Mrs. 
Yates,  of  Tipton,  read  beautiful  tributes  to 
the  memory  of  these  noble  women,  copies  of 
which  were  ordered  printed  and  kept  with  the 
records  of  the  association. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Carpenter,  followed,  showing  a balance  of 
$155.11,  with  the  expenses  of  the  convention 
unpaid. 

Captain  Johnson  reported  for  the  committee 
on  president’s  recommendations  as  follows : 
That  the  suggestion  in  relation  to  district 
m.eetings  be  adopted  and  that  the  exedUtive 
committee  be  requested  to  provide  for  carry- 
ing out  of  the  same ; that  the  suggestion  in  re- 
lation to  providing  for  increased  support  for 
libraries  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  legis- 
lation. Report  accepted. 

A notable  feature  of  the  morning’s  session 
was  the  visit  in  a body  of  the  entire  library 
board  of  Oskaloosa. 

A brief  business  session  w^as  held  Friday 
afternoon  at  2 o’clock.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported 
through  its  chairman  Miss  Bessie  Sargeant 
Smith.  Report  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 


Miss  Downey,  chairman  on  nominations,  re- 
ported as  follows:  President,  Miss  Ella  Mc- 
Loney,  of  Des  Moines;  vice-president,  Mr.  J. 
T.  Hackworth,  of  Ottumwa;  secretary,  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Barkley,  Boone;  treasurer.  Miss  Kate 
E.  Thompson,  of  Nevada. 

The  secretary  being  renominated,  the  new 
treasurer  was  nominated  for  two  years.  Re- 
port of  committee  accepted  and  secretary  in- 
structed to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  association. 
On  motion  of  Miss  Taylor,  Mr.  M.  H.  Doug- 
las was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  ex- 
ecutive board. 

Mr.  Howe  was  called  to  the  chair  while 
the  executive  board  held  a meeting  and  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  Council  Bluffs  to 
hold  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion in  their  city  and  coincident  with  the 
Nebraska  association.  This  concluded  the 
work  of  the  17th  annual  session  of  the  I.  L. 
A.  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Flora  E.  S.  Barkley,  Secretary. 

KEYSTONE  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Charles  E.  Wright,  Carnegie 
Library,  Duquesne. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Robert  P.  Bliss,  State 
Free  Library  Commission,  Harrisburg. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Keystone 
State  Library  Association  was  held  at  Wil- 
liamsport on  Oct.  II,  12  and  13.  The  choice 
of  a place  of  meeting  was  a happy  one,  Wil- 
liamsport being  an  attractive  city  of  about 
40,000  population,  in  the  beautiful  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Susquehanna. 

As  much  good  often  comes  from  the 
informal  social  intercourse  at  such  meetings, 
the  first  evening  was  given  up  to  a .reception, 
held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Park  Hotel,  the 
association  headquarters.  There  was  an  at- 
tendance of  86  at  the  meeting,  representing 
35  libraries  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

The  first  regular  session  was  called  to 
order  at  10  o’clock  on  Friday  morning,  Oct. 
12,  with  the  president,  Miss  Myra  Poland,  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  in  the  chair.  The  association 
was  welcomed  in  a short  speech  by  the  Hon. 
S.  T.  Foresman,  Mayor  of  Williamsport,  and 
a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
James  V.  Brown  Library.  He  was  followed 
by  Miss  Poland,  who  opened  the  meeting  with 
an  address  on  the  general  situation  in  the 
library  world. 

Mr.  Edwin  H.  Anderson,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library,  then  delivered  an  address  on 
“Books  for  rural  communities : some  general 
considerations.”  Mr.  Anderson  dwelt  upon 
the  importance  of  putting  the  best  and  most 
useful  books  within  the  reach  of  the  country 
boy,  for  it  is  mainly  from  the  country  and 
the  small  towns  that  the  ranks  of  men  who  do 
things  in  the  world  are  recruited. 

The  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  Robert  Bliss, 
presented  his  report  of  the  work  done  during 
the  past  year.  Circulars  of  information  re- 
garding the  work  being  attempted  by  the 
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association  and  notices  of  the  meeting  with 
detailed  program  had  been  sent  to  about  eight 
hundred  trustees  and  librarians  throughout 
the  state,  and  this  “campaign  of  education” 
had  resulted  in  a much  larger  number  of  li- 
braries being  represented  at  the  meeting  than 
ever  before,  in  a number  of  cases  the  libra- 
rian being  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  library. 

The  afternoon  session  was  in  charge  of 
Miss  Helen  U.  Price,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  led 
a round  table  discussion  on  “Library  work 
with  children.” 

Miss  Anna  B.  Day,  of  Connellsville,  pre- 
sented a paper  on  “Library  work  for  children 
in  a town  library,”  which  was  discussed  by 
Miss  Susan  L.  Sherman,  of  Bradford ; Miss 
Miriam  M.  Wharton,  of  McKeesport,  and 
others. 

Miss  Alice  I.  Hazeltine,  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
to  have  opened  the  discussion  of  “Meth- 
ods of  direct  reading,”  but  was  detained  by 
illness.  She  had  prepared  a paper,  however, 
which  was  read  by  Mrs.  Hard,  of  Erie.  The 
subject  w'as  further  discussed  by  Miss  Fran- 
ces Langfitt,  of  Allegheny;  Miss  Katherine 
McAlarney,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others. 
“The  library  in  its  relation  to  the  elementary 
schools”  was  the  subject  of  a paper  by  Miss 
Effie  L.  Power,  instructor  in  library  use  and 
juvenile  literature  in  the  Normal  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  subject  was  further 
discussed  by  Miss  Anna  B.  Shutterly,  of  the 
state  normal  school  at  California,  Pa. 

The  evening  session  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Hill,  trustee  of  the  James  V.  Brown  Library, 
Williamsport;  J.  G.  Rosengarten,  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Philadelphia 
Free  Library,  and  Henry  A.  Fuller,  trustee 
of  the  Osterhout  Free  Library,  Wilkes  Barre, 
who  spoke  of  the  relation  of  the  trustee  to 
the  library,  as  view'ed  from  the  trustee’s  stand- 
point. Mr.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  state  li- 
brarian, then  spoke  upon  the  same  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  librarian. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  was  called 
to  order  at  10  o’clock,  the  first  item  of  busi- 
ness being  the  election  of  officers.  The  nom- 
inating committee  reported  the  following 
ticket : for  president,  Charles  E.  Wright,  of 
Duquesne;  for  vice-president,  W.  F.  Stevens, 
of  Homestead ; for  secretary-treasurer,  Rob- 
ert P.  Bliss,  of  Harrisburg.  On  motion,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Carr  was  instructed  to  cast  the  bal- 
lot for  the  nominees  thus  named  and  they 
were  declared  elected. 

Mr.  Wright  then  took  charge  of  the  meeting 
and  led  a round  table  discussion  on  the  topic 
“The  work  of  the  smaller  libraries.”  The 
first  subject  considered  was  “Methods  of 
arousing  interest  and  overcoming  the  pub- 
lic’s inertia.”  This  was  discussed  by  W.  F. 
Stevens,  of  Homestead;  Miss  Mary  C.  Weiss, 
of  Warren,  both  of  whom  spoke  of  the  value 
of  the  study  club  work  in  getting  the  people 
to  use  the  library,  and  Miss  Mary  A.  True, 
of  Foxburg,  who  spoke  of  the  work  she  is 
doing  among  the  people  of  her  town. 


“Binding,  rebinding  and  repairing”  was  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  H.  F.  Marx,  of  the  Easton 
Public  Library,  the  talk  being  illustrated  by 
specimens  of  work  done  in  their  own  library. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  of  the  new 
James  V.  Brown  Library,  at  Williamsport, 
spoke  of  what  might  be  done  to  supply  de- 
ficiencies in  material  for  which  there  was  a 
demand  by  calling  on  other  libraries.  Miss 
Emma  R.  Neisser,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
department  of  books  for  the  blind  of  the  Free 
Library  of  Phialdelphia,  then  told  of  what 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  supplying  the 
blind  with  reading  matter.  Books  will  be 
loaned  from  Philadelphia  to  any  one  in  the 
state  without  cost,  such  books  being  carried 
free  in  the  mails. 

As  the  hour  for  adjournment  had  come,  the 
discussion  of  Library  of  Congress  cards  was 
postponed  to  the  evening  session.  The  after- 
noon was  given  up  to  recreation,  which  was 
taken  according  to  individual  bent.  The  rna- 
jority  took  advantage  of  the  provision  which 
had  been  made  for  a drive  over  the  hills 
about  the  city,  and  for  two  hours  or  more 
enjoyed  the  beautiful  views  and  invigorating 
air  to  be  found  on  the  higher_  levels. 

The  evening  session  began  with  a short  dis- 
cussion of  the  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
cards.  A number  of  the  libraries  represented 
used  them,  and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  they  were  a great  saving. 

The  history  of  the  Free  Library  Commis- 
sion was  then  given  by  Mr.  John  Thomson, 
a member  of  the  commission,  and  the  work 
which  is  being  done  was  presented  by  Robert 
P.  Bliss,  assistant  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

After  this  Miss  Poland  in  a few  words  re- 
signed the  office  of  president_  to  Mr.  Wright, 
who  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Robert  P.  Bliss,  Secretary. 

MINNESOTA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Miss  Lettie  M.  Crafts,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  Library,  Minneapolis. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Miss  Elizabeth  W. 

Clute,  Public  Library,  St.  Paul. 

The  14th  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Library  Association  was  held  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  Austin  Public  Library,  Oct.  25, 
26  and  27,  1906.  Fifty-five  persons  regis- 
tered. Of  this  number  30  were  librarians,  22 
trustees,  i binder,  i clergyman,  and  i super- 
intendent of  schools. 

The  first  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
8 p.m.  by  Miss  van  Buren,  president  of  the 
association.  Mr.  F.  I.  Crane,  president  of 
the  library  board,  then  introduced  Hon. 
George  H.  Sutton,  mayor  of  Austin,  who 
gave  a brief  address  of  welcome.  Miss  van 
Buren  responded  with  an  address  on  “The 
social  side  of  the  librarian’s  life.”  She  urged 
that  the  librarian  should  embrace  every  op- 
portunity to  meet  people  outside  of  the  li- 
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brary,  in  order  to  appreciate  their  interests 
and  tastes,  and  time  should  be  allowed  her 
for  social  duties. 

“The  training  of  the  trustee”  was  then  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  W.  D.  Willard,  of  Mankato, 
and  Mr.  J.  N.  Nicholson,  of  Blue  Earth. 
They  gave  some  of  the  requirements  of  an 
ideal  trustee  as  public  spirit,  broad  minded- 
ness, success  in  business,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  libraries.  “The  whole 
duty  of  the  trustee”  was  then  explained  by 
Mr.  A.  P.  Gove,  of  Rochester,  in  a very  in- 
teresting manner.  A general  discussion  fol- 
lowed. One  member  stated  that  a board 
composed  entirely  of  women  had  proved  very 
satisfactory,  while  another  said  that  a mixed 
board  was  quite  the  reverse. 

Miss  Countryman,  of  Minneapolis,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  association,  spoke  briefly 
upon  its  growth.  There  were  only  five  pres- 
ent at  the  first  meeting  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  the  old  capitol  in  St,  Paul.  At  that  time 
there  was  hardly  a public  library  building  in 
the  state  outside  of  three  or  four  of  the  larg- 
est cities. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
evening  session  was  the  organization  of  a 
trustees’  section,  as  the  association  felt  the 
need  of  their  assistance  and  co-operation. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  Mr.  W. 
D.  Willard,  of  Mankato,  chairman ; Mr.  A. 
P.  Gove,  o’f  Rochester,  vice-chairman ; Mr. 
J.  N.  Nicholson,  of  Blue  Earth,  secretary. 

The  subject  for  the  Friday  morning  ses- 
sion was  “Every-day  problems.”  Papers 
were  presented  as  follows : “Loaning  one  or 
two  books  at  a time,  and  loaning  reference 
books,”  Miss  Josephine  Powell,  St.  Peter; 
“Fines,”  Miss  Mabel  Sterner,  Winona ; 
“Buying  foreign  books  for  a small  library,” 
Miss  Arabel  Martin,  Red  Wing;  “Sunday 
opening,”  Mrs.  Alice  A.  Lamb,  Litchfield; 
“Library  housekeeping,”  ’Miss  Sarah  E.  Le- 
Crone,  Faribault.  The  papers  were  short  and 
a full  discussion  follow'ed,  which  proved  to  be 
very  interesting  and  instructive. 

Friday  afternoon  the  “Travelling  library 
round  table,”  conducted  by  Miss  Coiintry- 
man,  occupied  the  time  between  the  hours  of 
two  and  four  o’clock.  Miss  Countryman  re- 
viewed the  history  of  the  movement.  After 
much  opposition  a bill  providing  for  this  sys- 
tem was  finally  passed  in  the  state  legislature, 
1899. 

At  six  o’clock  the  members  of  the  w'omen  s 
clubs  entertained  the  visitors  at  the  Congre- 
gational Church.  A sumptuous  repast  had 
been  prepared,  and  a very  enjoyable  reception 
took  place  Immediately  after  and  preceding 
the  evening  session,  w’hich  opened  with  a 
piano  solo,  “Hungarian  Dance,”  Brahms,  by 
Miss  Alwine  Rehman,  which  was  well  ren- 
dered. The  pastor  of  the  church,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Knopf,  then  introduced  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Ames,  director  of 
the  St.  Paul  Public  Library,  who  had  chosen 


for  his  topic  “Materialism  and  the  public 
library.”  In  opening  he  referred  to  the  dis- 
content of  the  people,  of  the  evils  that  have 
been  discovered  in  the  political  life  of  the 
country.  Pie  spoke  of  socialistic  problems, 
of  further  legislation,  and  more  laws  as  cures 
that  had  been  suggested.  The  immigration 
problem  was  also  touched  upon,  and  the 
necessity  of  greater  work  in  order  to  assim- 
ilate the  hordes  of  Ignorance  and  discontent 
that  are  being  poured  upon  our  shores. 

He  saw  the  safeguard  of  our  institutions, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  nation  along 
moral  and  intellectual  lines,  in  religion,  the 
schools  and  the  public  libraries.  He  said  he 
would  not  include  journalism  in  the  list,  for 
the  reason  that  it  fed  its  readers  on  the  sen- 
sations of  the  day.  He  read  the  headings 
from  a recent  issue  of  a well-known  news- 
paper, which  sounded  like  a catalog  of  crime. 
The  reading  of  the  horror  column  was  closed 
by  a little  item  hidden  away,  stating  that  the 
Minnesota  Library  Association  would  meet 
in  Austin. 

The  speaker  had  the  closest  attention  of 
his  auditors  when  he  touched  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  selection  of  books,  and  held  that 
librarians,  while  servants  of  the  people,  also 
have  a responsibility  in  the  selection,  and  it 
was  their  duty  not  to  give  them  what  they 
wanted  as  a newspapers  does  when  it  spreads 
its  pages  with  the  horrors  of  the  world,  but 
to  educate  the  people  along  the  lines  of  better 
reading. 

Saturday  morning  the  convention  was 
called  to  order  at  9.30.  The  question  for 
discussion  was  the  “Public  school  and  the 
public  library.”  Papers  were  read  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Kunze,  of  Red  Wing,  and  Mrs.  Flora 
C.  Conner,  of  Austin. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Franklin,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Austin,  then  gave  his  views  on  the 
subject,  and  expressed  a willingness  to  assist 
in  furthering  the  good  cause. 

The  question  box  was  then  opened,  con- 
tents fully  discussed,  commented  upon,  and 
answered  by  members  of  the  association. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  State  Library  Association  has  had 
so  pleasant  a meeting,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  sincere  thanks  be  extended  to 
the  Austin  librarian,  and  to  the  library  directors  and 
their  wives,  and  the  club  wemen  of  Austin,  who  have 
contributed  to  our  pleasure  and  entertainment; 

Resolved,  That  we  spread  upon  our  minutes  an 
expression  of  our  satisfaction  at  the  new  and  im- 
portant step  taken  by  the  library  trustees  in  forming 
a section  of  this  association. 

A report  of  the  nominating  committee  was 
then  called  for.  The  chaimman  being  absent, 
Mrs.  Fleming  read  the  same:  president.  Miss 
Crafts,  of  Minneapolis ; vice-president,  Mrs. 
Conner,  of  Austin.  The  offices  of  secretary 
and  treasurer  being  so  closely  related,  it  was 
decided  to  combine  the  two,  and  Miss  Clute, 
of  St.  Paul,  was  nominated  for  secretary- 
treasurer.  For  executive  committee.  Miss 
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Baldwin,  of  St.  Paul,  and  Miss  Martin,  of 
Red  Wing.  It  was  also  suggested  that  these 
two  officers,  with  the  secretary,  constitute  the 
program  committee.  No  opposition  being 
met  with,  the  above  officers  were  duly  elected. 
Invitations  for  the  meeting  in  1907  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Fairmont  Public  Library  and 
the  Twin  City  Library  Club.  The  meeting 
was  then  formally  declared  adjourned. 

The  attendance  was  far  greater  than  ever 
before,  and  a very  noticeable  increase  of  in- 
terest was  manifested.  Consequently  the 
meeting  was  considered  successful,  profitable, 
and  inspiring  to  all.  Exhibits  were  loaned 
by  the  library  commission,  comprising  a col- 
lection of  books,  pictures,  photographs  of 
library  buildings  in  Minnesota. 

Elizabeth  W.  Clute,  Secretary. 

MONTANA  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Granville  Stuart,  Public  Li- 
brary, Butte. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Miss  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Cord, Public  Library,  Bozeman. 

The  librarians  of  Montana  have  undertaken 
the  formation  of  a state  library  association. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Missoula,  May 
18-19,  1906,  and  a temporary  organization  was 
effected,  with  the  following  officers : presi- 
dent, Mr.  Granville  Stuart,  librarian  of  the 
Butte  Public  Library;  vice-president.  Miss 
Gertrude  Buckhouse,  librarian  State  Univer- 
sity, Missoula;  secretary-treasurer.  Miss 
Elizabeth  McCord,  Bozeman  Public  Library. 
The  second  meeting  will  be  held  in  Butte, 
Dec.  26-27,  1906. 

Elizabeth  McCord,  Secretary. 

RHODE  ISLAND  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Harry  L.  Koopman,  Brown  Uni- 
versity Library,  Providence. 

Secretary-Treasurer : Herbert  O.  Brigham, 
State  Library,  Providence. 

The  fourth  regular  fall  meeting  was  held  at 
Oaklawn  on  Oct.  15.  Between  fifty  and  sixty 
librarians  were  present. 

The  morning  session  was  taken  up  chiefly 
with  a round  table  discussion  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Conference  at  Narragansett  Pier.  After  an 
address  of  welcome  by  the  Rev.  Irving  J.  Ens- 
lin,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  which  the 
meetings  were  held,  and  the  usual  reading  of 
minutes,  Mrs.  Sanders,  of  the  Sayles  Memo- 
rial Library,  Pawtucket,  began  the  general 
subject.  She  was  followed  by  the  state  libra- 
rian, Herbert  O.  Brigham,  who  took  for  his 
text  the  press  reports  of  the  Conference.  His 
paper  is  given  elswhere.  E.  D.  Tweedell, 
auditor  at  the  Providence  Public  Library, 
spoke  of  the  Conference  from  the  assistants’ 
point  of  view.  W.  E.  Foster,  librarian  of  the 
Providence  Public  Library,  also  spoke,  and 
there  was  general  discussion. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  Brigham  spoke 
briefly  of  the  Board  of  Education  rules,  and 


the  following  resolution  was  then  introduced 
and  passed : 

Resolved,  That  the  Rhode  Island  Library  Associa- 
tion desires  to  place  on  record  its  regret  at  the  death, 
in  Providence,  Feb.  9,  1906,  of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas 
B.  Stockwell,  who  was  for  many  years  the  state 
commissioner  of  education.  Mr.  Stockwell’s  interest 
in  libraries  and  their  work  was  intimate,  long-con- 
tinued and  fruitful  in  results.  The  earliest  gather- 
ings of  librarians  in  this  state,  long  antedating  the 
formation  of  this  Association,  were  held  in  his  office, 
and  were  due  to  his  gei  erous  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Rhode  Island  libraries.  He  was 
always  quick  to  recognize  the  serviceableness  of 
measures  designed  to  advance  the  work  of  libraries 
and  to  aid  them  if  possible.  Although  withdrawn  for 
the  past  few  years  from  active  participation  in  any 
public  service,  Mr.  Stockwell’s  interest  in  library 
matters  remained  as  strong  as  ever,  and  we  feel 
that  in  his  death  we  have  lost  a true  and  tried 
friend. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Lamprey,  of  North  Easton, 
Mass.,  read  a paper  on  “The  administration 
of  a small  library,”  at  the  close  of  which  Mr. 
Koopman  suggested  the  advisability  of  an 
annual  meeting  of  assistant  librarians.  Mr. 
Koopman  then  discussed  “Book  selection 
from  an  author’s  point  of  view,”  as  recently 
outlined  in  the  Pine  Tree  Magazine  by  Mr. 
Alfred  York.  A general  discussion  followed, 
and  the  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  mid- 
winter. 


Xibrari?  Clubs 


THE  CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  C.  B.  Roden,  Public  Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  E.  G.  Smith,  John  Crerar 
Library. 

Treasurer:  H.  L.  Leupp,  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year  of  the  Chicago 
Library  Club  was  held  Oct.  ii,  1906,  at  the 
Chicago  Public  Library.  The  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  Elliott,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
opened  the  meeting  with  the  announcement 
that  the  president,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Tolman,  had 
accepted  the  position  of  reference  librarian 
in  the  New  York  State  Library.  Mr.  Tol- 
n'an’s  letter  of  resignation  was  then  read,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  great  regret  in  giv- 
ing up  the  office  of  president  of  the  club.  He 
outlined  theoretically  and  practically  the 
work  which  the  club  could  do  and  ought  to  do. 

The  nomination  of  Mr,  Roden  for  presi- 
dent was  presented  and  voted.  Mr.  Roden 
took  the  chair,  and  announced  the  subject  of 
the  evening,  “The  recent  meeting  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  at  Narragansett  Pier.”  Miss  Hawley 
introduced  the  subject  with  the  points  which 
impressed  her  especially  at  this  A.  L.  A. 
meeting.  She  spoke  of  the  great  amount  of 
free  time  at  the  conference,  the  number  of 
speakers  outside  the  library  profession,  and 
the  strikingly  literary  character  of  the  pro- 
gram. Miss  Hawley’s  brief  resume  of  some 
of  the  most  important  papers  and  addresses 
was  intensely  interesting.  Mr.  Merrill,  who 
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was  unable  to  be  present,  sent  his  paper  on 
the  meeting  at  Narragansett  Pier.  He  com- 
mented, among  other  things,  on  the  tendency 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  to  meet  at  watering  places 
and  amid  scenes  of  natural  beauty;  it  seemed 
to  indicate  that  librarians  are  leading  such 
strenuous  lives  that  when  they  meet  to  dis- 
cuss professional  topics  they  seek  to  com- 
bine with  the  discussions  as  much  vacation 
and  relaxation  as  possible. 

Miss  Wood  made  a careful  report  of  the 
catalog  section,  bringing  out  the  important 
points  discussed. 

Miss  Hyde  gave  a most  amusing  and  en- 
tertaining account  of  the  Rhode  Island  clam 
bake  supper. 

The  following  names  were  voted  upon  for 
membership : Miss  Augusta  Wilson  and  Miss 
Gladys  Arnold,  of  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary; Miss  Mary  E.  Combs,  of  the  Newberry 
Library,  and  Mr.  Francis  L.  D.  Goodrich,  of 
the  John  Crerar  Library.  The  meeting  ad- 
journed. Attendance,  31. 

Ellen  Garfield  Smith,  Secretary. 

LONG  ISLAND  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  Miss  Eleanor  B.  Woodruff, 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  Brooklyn. 

Secretary:  Miss  Mildred  Collar,  Pratt  In- 
situte  Library  School,  Brooklyn. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Mary  A.  Kingsbury,  Eras- 
mus Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

A regular  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  on 
the  afternoon  of  Oct.  25,  in  the  chapel  of 
Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  Miss 
Woodruff  presiding.  The  constitution  was  so 
amended  that  members  may  be  dropped  after 
two  years’  non-payment  of  dues.  After  the 
brief  business  meeting  the  president  intro- 
duced Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  chief  of  the 
Circulation  Department,  New  York  Public 
Library,  who  read  an  admirable  paper  on 
“The  love  of  books  as  a qualification  for  li- 
brarianship.”  This  is  the  same  paper  Mr. 
Bostwick  read  at  the  New  York  state  meet- 
ing at  Twilight  Park  in  September,  - and 
created  even  more  discussion  on  the  second 
reading.  Among  those  who  spoke  in  the  dis- 
cussion were  Miss  Theresa  Hitchler,  Miss 
M.  W.  Plummer,  Miss  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Briggs  and  Mr.  Bostwick.  After 
the  adjournment  tea  was  served  in  the  Packer 
Library,  and  the  gai'den  was  available  for  a 
social  hour. 

MASSACHUSETTS  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  George  H.  Tripp,  Free  Public 
Library,  New  Bedford. 

Secretary:  Miss  Louisa  M.  Hooper,  Public 
Library,  Brookline. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Mary  E.  Robbins,  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Li- 
brary Club  was  held  at  Arlington,  Thursday, 


Oct.  II,  by  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Robbins  Library.  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Bushnell, 
chairman  of  the  trustees,  gave  the  address  of 
welcome. 

Miss  Adelaide  R.  Hasse  read  a paper  on 
“Public  documents  for  a small  library.” 
Miss  Hasse  struck  at  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter by  saying,  “Free  yourselves  of  the  bur- 
den which  indiscriminate  distribution  im- 
poses upon  you,  and  exert  yourselves  to 
devise  some  system  which  shall  put  on  your 
shelves  only  those  documents  which  you  can 
use.  Persuade  yourselves  that  it  wilt  be 
cheaper  for  you  to  order  these  at  cost  price 
than  to  get  others  gratuitously.  If  you  will 
do  this  you  will  find  that  all  your  little  diffi- 
culties of  cataloging  . . . will  disappear  if 
not  altogether,  at  least  to  a very  large  ex- 
tent.” 

Miss  Alice  Crane,  of  the  Loring  Reading 
Room,  North  Plymouth,  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  “Magazines  for  a small  library.”  Miss 
Crane  made  a strong  plea  for  a generous  pe- 
riodical list  in  which  all  possible  interests  of 
a community  should  be  represented.  She 
recommended  frequent  revision  of  the  period- 
ical list,  so  that  periodicals  no  longer  popular 
could  be  dropped. 

_Mr.  Langdon  L.  Ward,  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  read  an  excellent  paper  on  “Reading- 
rooms  and  other  library  agencies,”  which  put 
before  the  members  of  the  club  in  an  unusu- 
ally telling  way  the  need  and  use  of  branch 
agencies.  It  gave  a detailed  account  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  system,  and  was  a val- 
uable addition  to  the  program. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge  read 
from  his  own  poems,  “A  story  of  the  barefoot 
boy,”  written  for  Whittier’s  birthday;  “Fill- 
ing an  order,”  read  at  the  Holmes  breakfast, 
Dec.  3,  1879;  “Author’s  night,”  and  “The 
winnower.” 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Wilson,  of  Clark  University 
Library,  followed  Mr.  Trowbridge  with  a 
paper  on  “Improper  inducements  to  buy 
books.” 

Mr.  Wilson  scored  the  publishers  who  ad- 
vertise a new  edition  when  in  reality  the 
book  has  only  a new  title-page ; he  also  cen- 
sured publishers  of  so-called  new  encyclo- 
paedias, which  are  insufficiently  revised  and 
which  contain  but  little  new  subject  matter. 

Questionable  methods  of  book  agents  were 
brought  out,  and  in  the  general  discussion 
which  followed  the  paper  many  warnings 
were  sounded,  especially  to  librarians  of 
smaller  libraries  with  limited  book  funds. 

Gertrude  E.  Forrest,  Recorder. 

NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  John  Shaw  Billings,  M.D.,  New 
York  Public  Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  Alice  Wilde,  New  York 
Public  Library. 
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Treasurer:  Edward  Hannon  Virgin,  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary  Library. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  New  York  Library 
Club  for  this  season  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  Oct  II,  at  the  Tompkins  Square  branch 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  The  treas- 
urer’s report  was  read  and  accepted,  a recom- 
m.endation  of  the  executive  committee  that 
the  club  handbooks  be  placed  in  the  custody  of 
the  secretary  was  approved,  the  secretary  au- 
thorized to  expend  $35  for  the  printing  of 
the  new  constitution  and  list  of  members,  and 
eight  new  members  were  elected.  The  presi- 
dent announced  the  decision  of  the  executive 
committee  to  omit  the  November  meeting  and 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Long  Island  Li- 
brary Club  to  meet  with  them  in  December, 
inviting  them  to  meet  with  us  in  January. 

The  president  then  introduced  Mr.  Herman 
Rosenthal,  of  the  Astor  Library,  who  gave 
the  club  some  very  interesting  “Glimpses  of 
Russian  authors.”  At  the  end  of  his  paper 
Mr.  Rosenthal  spoke  briefly  of  the  character 
of  the  books  used  by  Russian  readers  in  the 
Astor  Library,  saying  that  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the  books  most 
read,  instead  of  belles-lettres,  were  those  of 
the  socialistic  and  religious  classes.  Gorky 
was  read  most  of  all,  with  Tolstoi  second,  and 
of  the  latter’s  works  it  was  not  the  master- 
pieces of  literature,  such  as  “War  and  peace” 
and  “Anna  Karenina,”  but  the  religious  pam- 
phlets that  were  most  called  for. 

Miss  Ida  Simpson,  of  ihe  East  Broadway 
branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  then 
told  a little  of  the  Russian  readers  of  that 
neighborhood,  speaking  of  the  delight  of  the 
recent  immigrant  on  findin,g  that  there  is  a 
place  where  he  can  borrow  books  in  his  own 
tongue,  and  of  his  joy,  on  going  over  the  cat- 
alog, when  he  comes  to  his  favorite  authors, 
which  are  usually  those  of  a high  literary 
standing.  It  is  not  long  before  he  begins  to 
call  for  manuals  to  learn  English,  and  soon 
for  English  books  with  their  Russian  transla- 
tions. The  immigrant’s  children  read  the 
Russian  books  very  little,  as  they  are  encour- 
aged on  every  side  to  read  the  literature  of 
their  adopted  country.  The  readers  are,  of 
course,  as  a rule,  members  of  the  Russian  col- 
ony of  the  neighborhood,  but  some  come  from 
considerable  distances,  as  from  Harlem,  the 
Bronx,  Brooklyn,  and  Queens. 

Alice  Wilde,  Secretary. 

SOUTHERN  WORCESTER  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  Miss  Harriet  B.  Sornborger, 
Bancroft  Memorial  Library,  Hopedale. 

Secretary:  Miss  Beatrice  Putnam,  Free 
Public  Library,  Uxbridge. 

A meeting  of  the  Southern  Worcester  Li- 
brary Club  was  held  in  the  Upton  Town  Li- 
brary, Upton,  Mass.,  on  Oct.  23,  at  2.45  p.m. 
Miss  H.  B.  Sornborger  presided.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  meeting  was  “Echoes  of  the  con- 


ference at  Narragansett  Pier.”  Mr.  A.  P 
Williams  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the 
home  library  welcomed  the  club  to  Upton. 
Then  Miss  Sornborger  gave  a brief  history 
of  the  A.  L.  A.,  telling  of  its  formation,  of 
the  establishment  of  permanent  headquarters 
in  Boston,  and  of  plans  for  the  future.  A 
paper  was  read  by  Miss  Ethelwyn  Blake,  of 
the  Milford  Towm  Library,  on  “Children’s 
work.”  Miss  Blake  summarized  in  a very  in- 
teresting w’ay  the  papers  read  on  this  subject 
at  Narragansett  Pier,  closing  ^yith  a verse 
from  Mr.  Sam  Walter  Foss’s  poem.  Miss 
Beatrice  Putnam  gave  an  account  of  the  A.  L. 
A.’s  publicity  committee,  and  also  suggested 
some  methods  of  library  advertising.  The 
meeting  closed  w'ith  a question  box,  skilfully 
conducted  by  Miss  Sornborger.  It  was  an 
occasion  helpful  and  stimulating  to  all  pres- 
ent. After  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  trustees 
and  to  Mrs.  Saddler,  the  librarian,  for  their 
courteous  entertainment,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. Beatrice  Putnam,  Secretary. 

TWIN  CITY  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  W.  W.  Fohvell,  State  Univer- 
sity Library,  Minneapolis. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Miss  Clara  F.  Bald- 
win, State  Public  Library  Commission,  St. 
Paul. 

The  first  annual  excursion  of  the  Twin 
City  Library  Club  took  place  on  Saturday, 
July  21.  The  Minneapolis  members  of  the 
club  took  the  steamer  “Hiawatha”  at  the 
Minnehaha  Falls  landing,  and  were  joined  at 
Fort  Snelling  by  the  St.  Paul  delegation. 
Supper  was  served  on  the  boat,  follow'ed  by 
a delightful  evening  on  the  river.  About  ,SO 
members  of  the  club  and  their  friends  were 
present,  and  all  agreed  that  the  excursion 
should  be  made  an  annual  event. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  of  1906-7 
v/as  held  with  the  St.  Paul  Public  Library 
on  the  evening  of  Oct.  i.  Fifty-four  were 
present  at  the  supper,  which  was  served  in 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  Plall,  just  around 
the  corner  from  the  library.  After  supper 
the  club  adjourned  to  the  children’s  room  of 
the  public  library,  where  Mr.  J.  G.  Pyle  read 
a paper  on  “Anthony  Trollope — realist.” 
The  paper  was  a brilliant  piece  of  literary 
criticism  which  delighted  all  lovers  of  Trol- 
lope, while  those  who  had  not  known  his 
charms  resolved  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Warden,  Mrs.  Proudie,  Lily  Dale  and  the 
rest  without  delay. 

Dr.  Fohvell  introduced  his  successor  in  the 
University  Library,  Mr.  James  Thayer  Ge- 
rould,  who  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
club,_  and  who  expressed  his  pleasure  in 
identifying  himself  with  library  work  in  Min- 
nesota. Clara  F.  Baldwin,  Secretary. 

WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  W.  I.  Fletcher,  College  Library, 
Amherst. 
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Secretary:  Miss  Frances  E.  Haynes,  Mt. 
Holyoke  College  Library,  South  HadleJ^ 

Treasurer:  Miss  Martha  F.  Gere,  Clarke 
Library,  Northampton. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  club,  held  at  Stock- 
bridge  Oct.  12,  by  invitation  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  Library  Association,  was  attended  by 
seventy  or  more  librarians  and  others  inter- 
ested in  library  work,  invitations  having  sent 
to  all  librarians  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
whether  club  members  or  not.  The  Berk- 
shires  were  in  splendid  autumn  colors,  and 
the  meeting  was  therefore  given  largely  the 
character  of  an  outing.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Stockbridge  Library  Association  had 
been  held  in  the  Jackson  Memorial  Library  at 
II  o’clock,  and  on  arrival  of  the  delegation 
from  Springfield  and  vicinity,  who  had  been 
delayed  by  the  usual  Boston  & Albany 
freight  wreck,  a joint  session  was  held.  Hon. 
Allen  T.  Treadway  welcomed  the  visitors  on 
behalf  of  the  Stockbridge  Library  Associa- 
tion and  the  town.  Mr.  Fletcher  then  pre- 
sided at  the  desk  used  by  Jonathan  Edwards 
when  a resident  of  Stockbridge,  and  read 
an  address  upon  “The  bull  in  the  (li- 
brary) china  shop.”  This  was  followed  by 
an  address  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker,  editor  of  the 
Library  journal,  as  president  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  Library  Association,  upon  “The  possi- 
bilities and  limitations  of  the  rural  library,” 
which  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  the  lim- 
itations of  the  rural  library  lie  its  strongest 
points,  namely,  the  necessity  for  restricting 
purchases  to  the  best  books  only,  and  the  li- 
brarian’s opportunity  for  helpfulness  to  a 
personally-known  clientele. 

After  a brief  walk  to  famous  Laurel  Hill, 
the  visitors  dined  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn  as 
guests  of  the  people  of  Stockbridge.  At  two 
o’clock  the  company  divided,  some  going  by 
electrics,  but  the  majority  taking  the  charm- 
ing two-rnile  walk,  to  Mr.  Bowker’s  pHce  at 
Glendale.  Here  the  afternoon  session,  held  in 
Mrs.  Bowker’s  log  cabin  in  the  pine  woods, 
was  devoted  to  a discussion  of  the  past  and 
future  of  the  club,  introduced  by  Mr.  James 
A.  Lowell,  the  retiring  secretary.  The  gen- 
eral reticence  in  discussion  on  the  part  of  the 
members  present  suggests  that  special  effort 
should  be  made  at  each  meeting  to  encourage 
greater  responsiveness.  Mrs.  Belle  FI.  John- 
son, of  Hartford,  was  present  and  told  of  her 
work  in  Connecticut  as  library  visitor.  No- 
tice was  given  of  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution, providing  an  additional  officer  to  be 
known  as  the  recorder,  which  amendment 
will  be  acted  on  at  the  next  meeting.  Mr. 
Lowell  was  meantime  appointed  a committee 
of  one  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

At  four  o’clock  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
the  Bowker  homestead,  where  afternoon  tea 
was  served  by  Mrs.  Bowker,  thus  making  an 
agreeable  close  to  a most  delightful  day. 


Xibrar?  Scbools  anb  Uralning 
Clasaes 


CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL  FOR  CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIANS 

Mr.  Carnegie,  who  gave  a fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  school  for  three  years,  now  at  the 
end  of  that  time  announces  his  intention  of 
continuing  to  support  the  school  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
The  Illinois  State  Library  School  Associa- 
tion has  secured  for  the  school  a course  of 
lectures  by  Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  secretary  of 
the  Iowa  Library  Commission  and  president 
of  the  League  of  Library  Commissions.  The 
course  is  to  deal  with  problems  of  small  li- 
braries, and  will  be  given  in  February  or 
March.  It  is  hoped  to  have  a reunion  of  for- 
mer students  at  that  time. 

The  school  quarters  have  been  much 
changed  and  improved  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. The  library  school  room  over  the  book 
stack  has  been  fitted  with  wall  shelving  for 
the  collection  of  bibliography  and  library 
economy.  Here  also  are  the  departmental 
catalog,  the  collection  of  sample  editions,  and 
the  children’s  library. 

The  former  seminar  room  is  reserved  for 
small  classes,  typing  and  other  laboratory 
work.  The  lecture  room  in  the  east  tower, 
ground  floor,  has  been  redecorated  and  fur- 
nished with  wall  shelving. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Oct.  27,  the  senior 
library  class  entertained  the  juniors  and  the 
staff  at  a Hallowe’en  party  at  the.  Kappa 
Kappa  Gamma  chapter  house. 

The  first  library  reception  of  the  year  was 
held  in  the  reading  rooms  Friday  evening, 
Nov.  2.  The  new  books  added  by  different 
departments  during  the  vacation  were  dis- 
played, together  with  books  for  approval  sent 
by  G.  E.  Stechert  and  a selection  from  the 
children’s  library. 

Recent  personal  changes: 

Anderson,  Augusta,  1905-06.  Student  assist- 
ant, Pittsburgh  Training  School  for  Chil- 
dren’s Librarians. 

Blakely,  Jane,  1905-06.  Student  assistant, 
Pittsburgh  Training  School  for  Children’s 
Librarians. 

Bumstead,  Frank  M.,  1905-06.  Assistant 
University  of  California  Library. 

Carr,  Flora  F.,  1905-06.  Assistant  Iowa  State 
Library;  July- August,  ’06,  librarian  Car- 
negie Library,  Charles  City,  Iowa,  Sep- 
tember, ’06,  to  date. 

Carroll, . Jessie  Anna,  B.L.S.,  ’01.  Married 
June  28,  ’06,  to  Mr.  Ralph  Eliot  Smith,  of 
Whittier,  Cal. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Martha  B.,  1894-95.  Librarian 
Maryville  (Mo.)  State  Normal  School. 
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Crane,  Helen  M.,  B.L.S.,  ’05.  Assistant  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Normal  School. 

Derby,  Grace  E.,  1905-06.  Reference  assistant 
University  of  Illinois  Library. 

Houchens,  Josie  B.,  B.L.S.,  ’05.  Loan  assist- 
ant University  of  Illinois  Library. 
Humphrey,  Guess,  B.L.S.,  ’05.  Assistant  sec- 
retary Nebraska  Library  Commission. 

' Jackson,  Charlotte  M.,  B.L.S.,  ’04.  Assistant 
librarian  Eastern  Illinois  Normal  School, 
Charleston. 

Jones,  Fannie  E.,  B.L.S.,  ‘or.  Head  cataloger 
Lincoln  Library,  Springfield,  111. 

Kelley,  Grace  O.,  B.L.S.,  ’03.  Librarian  Illi- 
nois State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History, 
Urbana. 

Lathrop,  Olive,  B.L.S.,  ’00.  Head  cataloger 
Michigan  State  Library,  Lansing. 

Lefler,  Grace,  B.L.S.,  ’03.  Acting  librarian 
University  of  Missouri  Library. 

Nason,  Sabra,  19^5-06.  General  assistant 
University  of  Illinois  Library. 

Schaefer,  Ellen  M.,  B.L.S.,  ’04.  Assistant 
cataloger  University  of  Wisconsin  Library. 
Warner,  Florence,  1905-06.  Assistant  cata- 
loger, Lincoln  Library,  .Springfield,  111. 
Weilepp,  Leila  M.,  B.L.S.,  ’06.  Assistant  cat- 
aloger University  of  Wisconsin  Library. 
Wing,  Alice  L.,  B.L.S.,  ’04.  Assistant  cata- 
loger Ryerson  Library,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Woodmansee,  Ralph  C.,  B.L.S.,  ’03.  Shelf 
clerk  University  of  California  Library. 

Katharine  L.  Sharp,  Director. 
NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  who  was  in  at- 
tendance at  the  University  Convocation,  gave 
an  interesting  talk  before  the  school  on  Fri- 
day, Oct.  26.  His  subject  was  the  philosophy, 
methods  and  development  of  the  system  of 
free  lectures,  which,  as  supervisor,  he  has 
conducted  so  successfully  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Education  in  New  York 
City  during  the  past  16  years. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  school  has  just  published  a 
“Brief  list  of  useful  books  on  library  econ- 
omy.” It  is  a revision,  printed  alone,  of  a 
similarly  entitled  list  first  printed  in  1901  on 
pages  83-84  of  the  simplified  library  school 
rules.  The  new  list  contains  26  instead  of  18 
titles,  and  is  more  fully  annotated  than  the 
first  edition. 

A new  edition  of  the  “Circular  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  library  school,”  revised 
to  Oct  15,  1906,  has  just  been  issued.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  information  as  to  faculty, 
admission,  requirements  and  expenses  the 
circular  gives  a detailed  statement  of  sub- 
jects covered  in  the  course  of  study  with  time 
spent  on  each. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL,  I907 

Admission 

The  summer  course  is  offered  only  to  those 
already  holding  paid  library  positions  or  un- 


der definite  written  appointment  to  such  a 
position.  Entrance  examinations  are  not  re- 
quired, but  candidates  from  other  states  than 
New  York  are  expected  to  have  completed  a 
full  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  as  a 
minimum  of  general  education.  As  the  num- 
ber of  desks  is  limited,  application  should  be 
made  as  early  as  possible. 

Date 

The  school  will  open  June  5 and  close  July 
17.  As  the  course  is  crowded  and  the  time 
of  both  students  and  faculty  fully  occupied 
during  the  whole  six  weeks  it  is  impossible 
to  admit  any  one  after  the  opening  day. 

Fees 

For  those  engaged  in  library  work  in  New 
York  state,  instruction  is  provided  without 
charge.  To  others  the  fee  is  $20  for  the  six 
weeks’  course.  Each  student  should  allow 
from  $6  to  $10  for  textbooks  and  various  fit- 
tings and  supplies,  to  be  retained  as  personal 
property. 

Outline  of  course 

The  instruction  will  be  given  mainly  by 
Miss  Corinne  Bacon,  who  will  have  general 
charge  of  the  school,  Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  W.  R.  Eastman,  whose  unique  experience 
in  studying  the  problems  of  the  hundreds  of 
libraries  throughout  the  state,  is  constantly 
utilized  in  the  summer  course.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  some  well-known  non- 
resident librarians  w'ill  lecture  upon  their 
specialties. 

The  course  for  1907  will  be  general,  and  will 
be  adapted,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  needs  of 
the  small  libraries  of  New  York  state.  It 
will  include  selection  of  books,  book  buying, 
accessioning,  decimal  classification,  dictionary 
cataloging,  shelf  listing,  reference  w'ork,  book- 
binding, buildings  and  fittings,  charging  sys- 
tems and  work  with  children.  Seminars  will 
be  held,  where  any  practical  difficulties  aris- 
ing in  library  w'ork  may  be  freely  discussed. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  more 
technical  part  of  the  wmrk,  some  of  the  sub- 
jects herein  mentioned  being  touched  upon 
but  briefly. 

Credentials 

A certificate  is  awarded  each  student  who 
completes  satisfactorily  the  work  of  the 
course  and  passes  the  regents  examination 
thereon  at  its  close. 

J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Vice-Director. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  club  programs  of  the  class  of  1906 
have  circulated  vigorously  since  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  the  Library  jour- 
nal that  they  were  at  the  service  of  libraries 
doing  work  with  clubs.  The  Oregon  Li- 
brary Commission,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Public 
Library  and  the  public  libraries  of  Spring- 
field,  111.,  Carthage,  Mo.,  and  Madison,  Wis., 
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have  been  among  those  using  some  or  all  of 
the  programs. 

Five  of  the  class  of  1907  are  completing 
the  cataloging  of  the  library  at  Willow  Place 
Chapel,  Brooklyn,  and  attending  to  the  giving 
out  of  books  at  stated  hours.  Others  will 
undertake  work  as  visitors  of  the  home  libra- 
ries of  the  Neighborhood  Association  in  a 
few  days. 

The  fiction  course  has  begun  this  year  with 
the  foreign  novelists,  for  several  reasons. 

The  lecture  course  of  the  second  term  will 
be  inaugurated  in  Januaiy  by  Dr.  James  H. 
Canfield  on  “The  public  library  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  educator,”  to  be  followed  by 
three  lectures  from  Miss  L.  E.  Stearns,  on 
“Some  western  phases  of  library  work,”  “The 
library  spirit,”  and  “The  child  and  his  book,” 
and  by  one  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Dana  on  “Print- 
ing.” Other  lectures  will  be  announced  later. 

The  inaugural  “tea”  of  the  season  was 
given  Oct.  15,  to  introduce  the  students  to 
the  librarian  and  staff,  and  to  the  president 
of  the  Graduates’  Association,  Miss  Frances 
L.  Rathbone.  On  the  evening  of  Nov.  9 the 
Graduates’  Association  will  tender  its  usual 
reception  to  the  entering  class. 

A number  of  the  class  attended  the  first 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Library  Club,  and 
all  were  present  at  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  Long  Island  Library  Club,  the  latter  at- 
tendance being  considered  a class  exercise. 
A number  of  them  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  J.  P.  Morgan 
collection  of  books  on  exhibition  at  Columbia 
University.  A bulletin  of  such  opportunities 
in  New  York  and  vicinity  is  to  be  posted 
each  week  in  the  class-room. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Bursch  (nee  Dennis), 
’97,  have  given  up  the  editing  and  printing  of 
the  Literary  Collector,  owing  to  the  state  of 
Mr.  Bursch’s  health,  and  have  removed  to 
Cos  Cob,  Conn.,  where  they  hope  to  have  a 
private  press  and  do  occasional  printing,  com- 
pile private  library  catalogs,  etc. 

MARRIED 

Mrs.  A,  H.  Jackson,  ’04,  to  'William  Parker 

Flint,  on  July  9. 

Miss  S.  K.  H.  Jacobsen,  ’96,  to  Emil  Bie,  on 

Aug.  21. 

Miss  Bertha  G.  Carr,  ’96,  to  Hardin  Craig,  on 

Sept.  4. 

Miss  Edith  A.  Gillespie,  ’02,  to  George  Put- 
nam Stowitts,  on  Oct.  3. 

Mary  W.  Plummer,  Director. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  class  is  spending  Wednesday  after- 
noons during  the  first  two  months  in  visiting 
Cleveland  libraries : the  College  Library,  the 
Case  Library,  the  Law,  Medical  and  Histori- 
cal Society  libraries,  and  the  Public  Library, 
with  its  branches,  sub-branches,  deposit  and 
delivery  stations,  its  high  school,  grade  school, 
settlement,  factory  and  home  libraries,  pres- 


ent varied  phases  and  types  of  work  for  ob- 
servation and  study.  The  practice  work  in 
the  Public  Library  began  with  the  second 
Saturday  of  the  term,  a half  day  being  as- 
signed to  it  each  week. 

personal  notes 

Miss  Hortense  Foglesong,  class  of  ’05,  has 
resigned  her  positian  as  assistant  in  the  Adel- 
bert  College  Library,  of  Cleveland,  to  become 
cataloger  in  the  Marietta  College  Library. 
During  the  summer  Miss  Foglesong  classified 
and  cataloged  the  library  of  the  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland.  Miss  Mary 
Scott  Wallis,  class  of  ’06,  succeeds  Miss 
Foglesong  in  the  Adelbert  College  Library. 

Miss  Martha  Wilson,  class  of  ’03,  has  been 
promoted  to  position  of  first  assistant  in  the 
catalog  department  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library. 

Miss  Edna  Allyn,  class  of  ’05,  librarian  of 
the  Brooklyn  sub-branch,  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  was  given  two  months’  leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  summer  to  assist  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Public  Library  at  Clyde,  O. 

Miss  Alice  G.  Gaylord,  class  of  ’06,  has 
been  appointed  an  assistant  in  the  Public 
Library  of  Duluth. 

Miss  Frances  C.  Hunter,  class  of  ’06,  is  en- 
gaged as  a part-time  assistant  in  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Library,  while  carrying  several 
courses  of  study  at  the  College  for  Women. 

W.  H.  Brett,  Dean. 

WINONA  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  Library  School  of  the  Winona  Tech- 
nical Institute,  Indianapolis,  has  entered  upon 
its  second  year. 

Two  valuable  features  of  its  course  are  the 
practice  lessons  in  bookbinding  and  printing, 
which  will  be  given  in  these  finely-equipped 
departments  of  the  institute,  and  the  outline 
courses  in  English  literature  and  history 
conducted  by  W.  D.  Howe,  professor  of 
English  literature  in  Indiana  University,  and 
Harlow  Lindley,  professor  of  history  in  Earl- 
ham  College.  Miss  Knowlton,  of  the  Gert- 
rude Stiles  bindery,  Chicago,  will  give  special 
instruction  in  bookbinding  as  heretofore. 

Miss  Rena  Reese,  of  the  class  of  1906,  has 
been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  school  as  in- 
structor. 

The  faculty  and  class  attended  the  In- 
diana Library  Association  meeting  at  Ko- 
komo on  Oct.  18  and  19,  and  gave  a reception 
to  Miss  Plummer  in  Indianapolis  on  the  20th. 

The  following  students  form  the  class  of 
1907 : 

Edith  G.  Avery,  Indianapolis. 

Grace  A.  Burton,  Gosport,  Ind. 

Bertha  Carter,  Plainfield,  Ind. 

Esther  M.  Fleming,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Mabel  L.  Hunt,  Plainfield,  Ind. 

Bess  McCrea,  Indianapolis. 

Hallie  M.  Riley,  Indianapolis. 

Mayme  B.  Ross,  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 
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Marguerite  Swain,  Indianapolis. 

Caroline  Williamson,  Iberia,  Ohio. 

Positions  are  being  filled  by  graduates  of 
the  class  of  1906  as  follows : Zada  Carr,  li- 
brarian Public  Library,  Earl  Park,  Ind. ; 
Nannie  C.  Jayne,  assistant  Library  Winona 
■V  Technical  Institute ; Edna  Longley,  assistant 
Public  Library,  South  Bend,  Ind. ; Jessie 
Masden,  librarian  Public  Library,  Piqua, 
Ohio ; Rena  Reese,  instructor  Library  School, 
Winona  Technical  Institute;  M.  Grace  Smith, 
assistant  Public  Library,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ; 
Edith  Trimble,  librarian  Public  Library,  Ko- 
komo, Ind. 

Merica  Hoagland,  Direetor. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  opening  weeks  of  the  Wisconsin  Li- 
brary School  have  been  full  of  interest  and 
earnest  work.  The  schedule  of  study  which 
is  planned  both  for  the  sequence  of  subjects 
and  for  the  combination  of  technical,  literary, 
and  practical  branches,  is  developing  satis- 
factorily. The  long  courses  of  the  first  semes- 
ter with  class  appointments  per  week  are 
cataloging,  four  lessons ; reference,  one  les- 
son and  a seminary;  loan  book  selection,  bib- 
liography and  classification,  one  appointment 
each.  The  use  of  the  typewriter  extends 
throughout  the  course.  It  is  considered  as 
essential  to  teach  and  revise  the  typewritten 
card,  with  careful  attention  to  spacing,  form, 
and  speed,  as  the  card  done  in  library-hand. 
Le.ssons  in  alphabeting  were  commenced  after 
the  cataloging  was  well  under  way. 

As  cataloging  lies  at  the  foundation  of  li- 
brary technique,  special  effort  is  made  to  give 
the  course  effectually,  yet  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  courses.  The  A.  L.  A.  and  L.  C. 
rules  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  small 
library,  and  the  form  of  the  L.  C.  printed 
card  is  followed  with  modifications.  No  sin- 
gle code  can  be  used  without  change,  while 
each  code  contains  many  essential  rules. 
Sample  cards  for  the  modified  rules  are  not 
available  in  print.  The  time  consum-ed  in 
dictating  rules  and  sample  cards  in  class,  and 
in  consulting  three  or  four  codes  in  practice 
work,  promised  to  be  a serious  matter.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  the  rules  to  be  used  from 
the  several  codes  are  chosen  by  the  instruc- 
tor, and  together  with  necessary  supple- 
mentary rules  and  sample  cards  are  hecto- 
graphed,  one  rule  to  a card,  with  a reference 
to  the  code  from  which  it  is  selected.  About 
two  hundred  hectographed  rules  and  sample 
cards  will  be  distributed  to  the  students  dur- 
ing the  course.  The  additional  rules  dic- 
tated require  the  consultation  of  the  impor- 
tant codes,  so  that  students  become  fiamiliar 
enough  with  them  to  use  them  independently. 

The  lectures  in  mechanical  preparation  of 
books  for  the  shelves  and  mending  were 
given  during  the  first  weeks,  followed  by 
supervised  practice  work.  Three  hours  of 
apprentice  work  per  week  are  required  of 


every  student  during  the  first  semester.  This 
service  is  given  largely  in  the  Madison  Pub- 
lic Library,  at  the  loan  desk,  in  the  work 
room,  where  the  mending  and  mechanical 
practice  are  supervised  by  the  instructor  of 
the  course,  in  the  reading  and  reference 
room,  and  other  departments,  as  the  librarian 
needs.  The  library  is  establishing  stations 
which  are  in  charge  of  the  students  for 
stated  hours. 

The  study  of  publishing  houses  is  conducted 
as  a seminary  course,  each  member  of  the 
class  being  assigned  a house  as  a special 
tcpic,  which  is  presented  to  the  class  in  lec- 
ture form.  Several  publishers  are  reported 
upon  during  the  hour  assigned  for  the  sem- 
inary each  week. 

Special  lectures  have  been  given  on  book- 
plates, title-pages,  and  library  publicity,  each 
being  followed  by  exhibits.  Mr.  Legler’s 
personal  bibliographical  collection,  which  in- 
cludes title-pages,  book-plates,  early  manu- 
script and  other  facsimiles,  rare  books  and 
much  other  valuable  material,  has  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  school  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

Miss  L.  E.  Stearns  has  met  the  class  twice, 
giving  her  lectures  on  the  “Library  spirit” 
and  the  “Library  beautiful.”  Dr.  George 
Murray  Colville,  of  Racine,  gave  readings 
from  Burns  on  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  10,  and 
Miss  Ahern  gave  two  lectures  on  the  “Re- 
sponsibilities of  librarianship,”  Oct.  26  and 
27.  Mrs.  Thwaites  and  Miss  Hazeltine  en- 
tertained the  class  informally  to  meet  I\Iiss 
Ahern  while  she  was  in  Madison.  She  spoke 
during  the  evening  on  “Who’s  who  in  the 
library  world.”  The  class  planned  and  car- 
ried out  a very  enjoyable  Hallowe’en  frolic, 
transforming  as  if  by  magic  the  double  lec- 
ture room  of  the  school  into  a reception 
room,  decorated  in  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine,  Preceptor. 


IJ^evfews 


Literature  of  libraries  in  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries ; edited  by  John  Cotton  Dana  and 
Henry  W.  Kent.  Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg 
& Co.,  1906.  no.  I,  Dury,  “The  reformed 
librairie-keeper ;”  no.  2,  Cotton  des  Hous- 
sa}'es,  “The  duties  and  qualifications  of  a 
librarian.” 

The  initial  volumes  of  this  collection  ex- 
hibit an  excellence  in  printing  and  a dignified 
restraint  in  editing  that  are  not  easily  to  be 
equalled.  Both  books  are  small,  the  first 
having  71  and  the  second  56  pages,  and  are 
fine  specimens  of  the  work  of  the  Merry- 
mount  Press,  of  Boston.  The  edition  is  lim- 
ited to  250  copies  on  small  and  25  on  large 
paper. 

The  choice  of  these  two  w'orks  for  the 
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first  numbers  gives  us  a foretaste  of  those  to 
follow.  Dury’s  quaint  imagery  and  sound 
advice  to  the  librarian  of  a university  are 
v.'orthy  of  this  beautiful  dress  and  of  careful 
reflection  on  the  part  of  those  who  read.  His 
conceptions  of  the  librarian’s  duty  so  to  use 
his  store  of  books  as  to  advance  the  cause  of 
learning  is  one  we  do  well  to  remember  in 
these  hurrying  days.  The  biographical  sketch 
by  Ruth  Shepard  Grannis  should  cause  many 
readers  to  venture  further  in  ' a study  of 
Drury’s  career.  It  is  well  written,  but  neces- 
sarily limited  in  its  scope. 

The  discourse  of  the  learned  librarian  of 
the  Sorbonne  on  the  duties  and  qualifications 
of  a librarian  is  also  of  extreme  interest  and 
of  no  small  value  even  at  the  present  day. 
The  spirit  of  willing  service  to  all  readers 
has  seldom  been  better  expressed  than  by 
Cotton  des  Houssayes.  The  introduction 
and  notes  are  sufficiently  full  to  set  forth  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  but  go  not  a step  beyond 
that.  This  is,  after  all,  the  goal  of  editing, 
and  it  is  but  seldom  reached  by  ambitious 
editors.  The  translation  is  admirably  done, 
though  suffering  under  the  difficulty  of  being 
an  English  rendering  of  a French  version  of 
a Latin  discourse. 

The  remaining  volumes  of  the  series  will 
be  awaited  with  renewed  interest  after  read- 
ing these  first  two.  W.  W.  B. 

National  Educational  Association.  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in 
Library  Administration  in  Normal  Schools; 
prepared  by  Elizabeth  G.  Baldwin,  May, 
1906.  Published  by  the  Association,  Secre- 
tary’s Office,  Winona,  Minn.  71  p.  8°. 

So  much  has  something  of  the  nature  of 
this  report  been  needed  that  a much  less  sat- 
isfactory document  would  have  been  received 
gladly.  The  present  pamphlet  of  71  pages, 
arranged  in  logical  order  and  covering  a dis- 
cussion of  school  libraries  and  the  public  li- 
brary in  its  relations  with  the  public  schools, 
the  use  of  books,  the  organizing  and  admin- 
istering of  school  libraries,  must,  in  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  school  library  development,  prove 
exceedingly  useful  both  to  the  teacher  who 
has  her  own  small  library  to  administer  and 
to  the  normal  school  librarian,  who  must  send 
out  normal  students  ready  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  books  in  schools. 

Scattered  through  the  report  in  appropriate 
places  are  references  to  books  and  articles  on 
the  various  phases  of  library  work,  especially 
as  it  concerns  schools  and  school  instruction. 
These  references  are  for  the  most  part  to  art- 
icles in  library  periodicals  and  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  A.  L.  A. 

The  report  closes  with  a summary  of  school 
library  laws  in  the  different  states,  wdth  a 
reference  to  the  annual  report  on  library  leg- 
islation prepared  by  New  York  state.  Twen- 
ty-two pages  are  devoted  to  the  strictly  tech- 


nical part  of  the  librarian’s  work,  which  is 
not  overestimated  in  proportion  to  the  other 
sides  of  the  work,  as  is  often  the  tendency  in 
normal  school  courses  in  library  economy. 

If  any  criticism  - were  to  be  made  of  this 
very  timely  “gift  horse,”  it  would  be  to  rec 
ommend  still  greater  simplicity  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  non-essential,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  school  libraries  are  usually  small  libraries 
and  teachers  usually  very  busy  people.  The 
trained  normal  school  librarian  w'ho  under- 
stands how  to  adapt  her  teaching  to  the  con- 
dition and  circumstances  under  which  stu- 
dents will  have  to  work  will,  however,  be 
able  herself  to  do  much  of  the  simplifying  and 
eliminating,  while  finding  the  report  in  gen- 
eral a constant  help  and  dependence. 

The  pamphlet  has  no  index,  which  seems  a 
pity,  as  it  is  quite  long  enough  to  need  one. 


Xibrar^  3£conomp  an&  Dtstori? 


GENERAL 

The  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  for  October  has,  be- 
side the  annotated  list  of  new  books,  a list  of 
some  new  editions  of  especial  interest  to  li- 
brarians, “A  few  recent  reference  lists”  (with 
notes),  the  usual  index  to  reference  lists,  and 
summaries  of  Bulletins  25-28  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  bookbuying. 

Hess,  Henry  E.  The  making  of  a fire  insur- 
ance library.  14  p.  O. 

A paper  read  before  the  37th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Fire  Underwriters’  Association  of 
the  Northwest,  Oct.  3,  1906.  There  is  ap- 
pended a list  of  bibliographies  relating  to 
insurance. 

The  Library  for  October  opens  with  .an  ar- 
ticle on  “Writers  and  the  publishing  trade 
circa  1600,”  by  Ph.  Sheavyn.  Arundell  Es- 
daile  writes  on  “Public  schools  and  their  li- 
braries”— the  schools  being  of  course  what 
we  should  call  private  schools  for  boys.  There 
are  articles  on  Adrian  Kempe  van  Bouckhout 
and  the  quarto  New  Testaments  of  1536,  by 
E.  Gordon  Duff ; on  Thomas  Love  Peacock, 
by  C.  Williams,  and  on  “The  siege  of 
Rhodes”  (illustrated),  by  A.  W.  Pollard.  W. 
E.  Doubleday  gives  an  account  of  the  L.  A,. 
U.  K.  conference  at  Bradford,  and  Elizabeth 
Lee  has  a most  useful  review  of  recent  for- 
eign literature.  Frederick  M.  Crunden  has  a 
fifteen-page  article  on  “The  public  library  as  a 
factor  in  industrial  progress.” 

The  Library  Assistant  for  October  contains 
an  abridgment  of  the  address  of  George  E. 
Roebuck  at  the  nth  annual  meeting  in  June, 
entitled  “The  Library  Assistants’  Associa- 
tion: a statement  of  its  use  and  objects,”  and 
a review  of  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember. The  November  number  contains 
“Publishers’  and  public  libraries,”  by  W.  C. 
Berwick  Sayers,  a comment  on  the  “book  war” 
between  the  Times  and  the  publishers.  There 
is  an  account  of  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
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I2th  session  of  the  Library  Assistants’  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Library  World  and  Book  Selector  for 
October  contains,  besides  notes  on  libraries, 
librarians  and  books,  “How  to  write  a novel,” 
one  page ; “A  midsummer  night’s  dream,” 
one  page ; “The  Babbliographers,”  two  pages, 
and  the  annotated  list  of  current  books,  10 
pages.  The  articles  are  all  humorous,  the 
last  one  being  a parody  setting  forth  the  Eng- 
lish idea  of  “the  inaugural  meeting  of  a new 
American  library  association.” 

The  November  number  of  Public  Libraries 
has  “The  library  and  the  lecture,”  by  Frank 
C.  Patten ; “The  care  of  periodicals,”  by 
P'anny  R.  Jackson;  “Library  buildings  from 
a librarian’s  standpoint,”  by  Alta  L.  Stans- 
bury ; “Encouragements  in  library  work,”  by 
Waller  I.  Bullock;  “The  order  department  of 
a branch  library  system”  (Brooklyn  Public 
Library),  by  Emma  V.  Baldwin;  “Documents 
for  small  libraries,”  by  Adelaide  R.  Hasse, 
and  “A  small  library’s  solution  for  public 
documents,”  by  Jessie  Graham  Smith. 

In  Putnam’s  Monthly  for  November  there 
is  an  article  by  Gustave  Michaud  on  “The 
reading  habit  in  the  United  States.”  There 
is  a chart  showing  the  number  of  books  is- 
sued by  public,  society  and  school  libraries 
during  1903  in  each  state,  and  per  100  of  pop- 
ulation. Massachusetts  leads  in  this  last  with 
304,  Connecticut  follows  with  227,  New 
Hampshire  shows  223,  California  207  and 
New  York  155.  There  is  a picture  showing 
“The  birth  rate  of  genius  and  the  reading 
habit”  — or  perhaps  this,  too,  should  be  called 
a chart. 

The  Zcntralblatt  fiir  Bibliothekszoen  for  Oc- 
tober opens  with  an  account  chiefly  statistical, 
of  the  Berlin  libraries  in  IQ06.  by  A.  Hortzs- 
chanksy.  P.  Schwenke  contributes  “Weitere 
Dcnatstudien,’’  in  continuation  from  1905, 
and  Kl.  Loffler  has  an  article  on  two  unknown 
publications  of  V\^estphalian  humanists.  Half 
the  number  is  given  to  the  usual  careful  re- 
vieAvs,  to  notes  and  the  current  bibliography 
of  library  economy. 

The  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  has 
been  endowed  by  Mrs.  William  Ziegler, 
widow  of  the  late  millionaire.  It  is  Mrs. 
Ziegler’s  intention  to  send  the  magazine  free 
to  every  one  of  the  70,000  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  may  desire  it.  Mrs.  Zieg- 
ler will  establish  a special  printing  plant,  the 
best  equipped  of  its  kind,  and  the  magazine 
will  be  printed  there  in  either  New  York 
point  or  Braille.  Mrs.  Ziegler’s  interest  in 
the  blind  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  she 
has  a son  who  suffers  that  affliction. 

The  Hora  Jocunda  of  Edinburg  is  the  only 
other  magazine  for  the  blind.  The  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  magazine  founded  by  Mrs. 
Ziegler  is  Walter  G.  Holmes,  931  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


LOCAL 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  University  L.  The  library 
moved  into  its  Carnegie  building  from 
cramped  quarters  in  Stone  Hall  on  Jan.  29, 
1906. 

For  many  years,  owing  largely  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  late  R.  R.  Graves,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  it  has  had  a well-selected  library,  now 
numbering  about  12,000  volumes,  and  prob- 
ably the  best  to  which  the  colored  people  have 
access  south  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  old  quarters,  however,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  systematize  the  work,  although  the 
decimal  system  of  classification  has  been  em- 
ployed for  many  years,  and  there  was  a card 
catalog.  Now,  as  a result  of  Andrew  Carne- 
gie’s gift  of  $25,000  in  1904,  there  is  a mod- 
ern library  building,  of  colonial  architecture, 
with  a three  stoi-y  fire-proof  stack,  having  a 
capacity  of  30,000  volumes.  At  the  left  of  the 
main  room,  as  one  enters  the  building,  there 
is  a reference-room  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents ; opposite  this  room  a readitig-room  and 
a small  room  designed  to  exhibit  pictures. 
Below  the  reference-room  is  an  auditorium 
with  a seating  capacity  of  150  persons,  while 
opposite  this  are  rooms  in  which  to  store  the 
books  belonging  to  the  travelling  libraries 
department.  It  is  the  plan  to  send  books  out 
into  the  schools  in  which  the  graduates  of 
Atlanta  University  teach. 

A word  here  concerning  Atlanta  University 
may  serve  in  our  description  of  the  library. 
The  school  was  founded  soon  after  the  Civil 
War  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Asa  Ware,  of 
Wrentham,  Mass.,  and  a few  other  men  and 
women  who  believed  in  the  higher  education 
for  the  exceptional  negroes  who  were  to  go 
out  as  teachers  and  leaders  among  their  race. 
It  is  co-educational,  and  has  a college,  nor- 
mal and  high  school  departments. 

The  school  year  is  from  the  first  of  October 
to  the  last  of  May,  during  which  time  the 
library  is  open  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for 
reference  and  circulation.  Ground  was  bro- 
ken for  the  building  of  the  library  March, 
1905 ; it  was  completed  and  ready  for  occu- 
pancy January,  1906,  and  was  dedicated  May 
30,  1906. 

Librarian,  Mary  Elizabeth  Lane,  formerly 
librarian  Free  Public  Library,  Barre,  Mass. 
Assistants,  young  men  selected  from  the 
school. 

Boston  {Mass.)  P.  L.  (54th  rpt.  — year 
ending  January  31,  1906.)  Added  33.551.  of 
which  19,609  were  purchased.  Issued,  home 
use  1,508,492,  of  which  401,566  were  from  the 
central  library,  direct  to  borrowers  or 
through  branch  delivery.  Of  the  297.994  v. 
issued  direct  from  the  central  library  100,547 
V.  were  fiction.  In  the  children’s  room  58,533 
V.  were  issued.  New  registration  3450;  total 
number  of  active  cards  76,661.  Receipts 
$340,370.55  ; expenses  $321,102,77  (salaries,  in 
eluding  printing  and  binding  departments, 
$208,019.39;  books  $33,648.86;  periodicals 
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$6712;  newspapers  $1833.71;  general  mainte- 
nance $70,888.81). 

A full  report,  with  plates,  tables  and  a 
chart. 

The  agencies  of  the  library  were  dimin- 
ished by  two  during  the  year,  the  number  now 
being  199.  There  is  a very  slight  decline  in 
the  total  circulation  — one  of  594  volumes  — 
and  Mr.  Wadlin  notes  that  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  library  was  open  one  day  less 
in  1905-06  than  in  1904-05. 

The  new  building  at  Codman  square,  Dor- 
chester, erected  by  the  Public  Buildings  de- 
partment, was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
library  department  and  opened  as  a reading 
room  March  6.  This  is  the  only  agency  of  the 
library  which  occupies  a new  building' erected 
chiefly  for  library  purposes.  Although  there 
is  a ward-room  in  the  basement  having  an  in- 
dependent entrance,  the  remainder  of  the 
building  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  library. 

A serious  fire  occurred  Nov.  9 in  the  build- 
ing 397  Shawmut  avenue,  occupied  by.  the 
South  End  branch.  The  fire  was  caused  by  a 
defective  furnace,  and  although  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  the  building  the  library 
property  suffered  little. 

On  Dec.  12  a fire  broke  out  in  the  Old  City 
Hall  building,  Charlestown,  part  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  Charlestown  branch,  but  the 
library  rooms  were  but  slightly  damaged,  nor 
were  they  closed  except  briefly. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the 
Boston  Medical  Library  by  which  such  books 
as  the  public  library  authorities  shall  decide 
on  for  the  purpose  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
former  body.  It  is  proposed  to  include  “such 
strictly  professional  works  as  are  used  by 
medical  students  or  by  members  of  the  pro- 
fession.” ^ The  Boston  Medical  Library  has 
rnade  a similar  arrangement  with  other  large 
libraries  of  the  vicinity. 

A careful  analysis  of  additions  is  given. 
Of  tbe  774  volumes  of  English  prose  fiction 
considered  161  titles  were  accepted,  1230  cop- 
ies being  bought.  The  usual  notes  of  de- 
partments, special  collections,  etc.,  are  given. 

_ In  speaking  of  the  problems  of  administra- 
tion Mr.  Wadlin  says: 

“In  several  respects  it  seems  impossible, 
under  present  financial  limitations,  to  reach 
ideal  conditions  in  the  administration  of  a 
great  public  library,  serving  a mixed  popula- 
tion. Our  constant  effort  is  toward  such  con- 
ditions, but  between  the  necessity  of  confin- 
ing our  operations  within  rigid  economy  of 
management,  and  the  desire  to  overcome  cer- 
tain defects,  which  are  obvious  no  less  to 
ourselves  than  to  the  public,  there  lies  a line 
of  compromise  by  which  our  action  must  be 
determined.  . . . 

_ “For  example,  books  which  are  in  active 
circulation  soon  become  soiled.  Borrowers 
frequently  complain  of  this,  and  members  of 
the  examining  committee  have  criticised  the 
condition  of  certain  popular  books  at  the  cen- 


tral library  and  at  the  branches.  The  cause 
of  complaint  is  legitimate,  and  is  by  no  means 
disregarded  by  us,  but  it  is  impossible  to  at 
once  replace  these  books.  The  expense  is 
prohibitive.  To  determine  how  long  such  a 
book  shall  be  retained  in  circulation,  or 
whether  it  shall  be  rebound  when  the  original 
binding  is  worn  out  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
more  or  less  filthy,  calls  for  much  discrimina- 
tion. We  condemn  and  discard  such  books  as 
freely  as  the  money  available  for  replacing 
them  permits,  but  this  is  far  less  freely  than 
would  be  done  under  ideal  conditions.  Many 
of  the  popular  books  at  the  branches  and 
stations  are  much  soiled.  As  the  custodian 
of  one  reading  room  remarks,  “Doubtless  the 
time  comes  when  in  any  collection  of  much 
used  books  there  are  many  volumes  not  quite 
bad  enough  to  be  condemned,  but  far  too 
dirty  to  be  pleasant  to  the  touch.”  . . . 

“We  are  able  through  the  branch  charging 
system  to  measure  the  life  of  a book  upon 
our  shelves.  Taking  six  popular  books  as  a 
test,  it  was  recently  found  that,  at  a branch 
with  a large  circulation,  such  books  were 
often  issued  from  100  to  120  times,  being  re- 
bound twice.  The  shortest  period  in  the  life 
of  the  book  was  that  previous  to  the  first 
rebinding.” 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  The  public  lec- 
tures of  the  Board  of  Education  will  be  given 
regularly  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Williams- 
burg branch  and  the  Prospect  branch.  Later 
in  the  season  other  branches  will  probably  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

By  the  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Craigie 
wins  her  suit  against  the  city  for  salary  from 
the  time  of  her  dismissal  as  assistant  -libra- 
rian of  the  old  Brooklyn  Public  Library  to 
the  merging  in  the  new  system.  The  amount 
is  less  than  $1000. 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  board : 

Voted,  That  this  board  regrets  the  action  of  the 
President  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  in  designat- 
ing an  architect  for  the  Central  Library  Building 
previous  to  the  completion  of  the  study  of  the  site 
provided  for  by  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  and  the 
preparation  of  preliminary  suggestion  or  a basis 
of  competition  for  architects  generally,  and  that  it 
favors  such  public  announcement  as  would  enable 
other  architects  of  the  borough  and  of  the  city  and 
from  the  country  at  large  to  present  plans  or  enter 
into  competition,  so  that  the  best  possible  plans  may 
be  secured. 

At  the  request  of  President  Coler,  of  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  a special  meeting  w'as 
called  on  Oct.  2,  at  which  Mr.  Coler  made  a- 
statement  as  to  his  appointment  of  Mr.  Al- 
mirall  as  architect,  and  the  board  adjourned 
without  further  comment  or  action.  At  the 
October  meeting  of  the  board  the  reports  of 
Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  as  consulting  architect, 
printed  in  the  last  and  in  the  current  numbers 
of  the  Library  journal,  were  presented,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  reports  and  of  the 
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general  subject  was  made  the  special  order 
of  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  board.  Since 
that  time  a contract  has  been  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Coler  on  behalf  of  the  city  and  by  Mr. 
Almirall  providing  for  a payment  of  $10,000 
for  preliminary  plans  and  of  an  additional 
$5000  for  any  modifications  which  should  be 
required  by  the  President  of  the  Borough. 
The  contract  makes  no  reference  to  the  ap- 
proval of  plans  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  library  as  was  provided  for  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  appropriation,  and  at  the  November 
meeting  of  the  board  the  contract  was  re- 
ferred to  the  law  committee  of  the  trustees 
for  written  report  as  to  its  bearings  upon  the 
general  question  of  the  relations  of  the  board 
to  the  erection  of  the  Central  Library  Build- 
ing. 

Butte  (Mont.)  F.  P.  L.  The  repairs  neces- 
sitated by  the  fire  in  the  library  in  September, 
1905,  have  been  completed,  and  the  first  floor 
of  the  library  is  open  to  the  general  public. 
The  books,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  have 
been  stored  in  the  cellar,  but  are  now  all  in 
place  on  the  new  steel  stacks. 

California  libraries.  The  August  num- 
ber of  News  Notes  of  California  Libraries 
contains  the  reports  from  the  libraries  of  the 
state  and  a full  statement  regarding  the  state 
library.  The  September  number  is  given  over 
to  an  account  of  the  children’s  rooms  and 
corners  of  California  libraries.  There  is  a 
three-page  list  of  “Guides  used  by  California 
libraries  in  selecting  books  for  children.” 
There  is  much  material  in  the  number  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  library  workers  for  chil- 
dren in  other  states.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  only  three  of  the  libraries  reporting 
maintain  a regular  story  hour.  The  number 
includes  an  account  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Sumner  School  of  Library  Methods 
session  of  1906.  The  October  number  has 
the  special  subject  “Books  for  the  blind.” 
This  includes  an  illustrated  account  of  em- 
bossed types  for  the  blind,  data  on  occupa- 
tions and  accomplishments  of  the  blind  of 
California,  etc. 

Carey,  O.  Dorcas  Carey  L.  The  new  li- 
brary building  was  dedicated  Oct.  19.  It  cost 
$12,000,  of  which  $8000  was  given  by  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  $4000  by  Mr.  Edwin  Brown,  of 
Carey. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  P.  L.  (Rpt. — year  ending 
June  30,  1905.)  Added  30,305;  total  245,944 
V.,  49,388  pm.  Issued,  home  use  734,810.  To- 
tal number  of  library  cards  45,047.  Receipts 
$112,170.43;  expenses  $107,850.63  (salaries 
$26,544.54;  books,  periodicals  etc.,  $25,252.77; 
engineers  and  janitors  $12,831.90,  public  card 
catalog  $11,929.14,  fuel  $2841.33)  ; Carnegie 
fund,  receipts  $81,402.57;  expenses  $16,886.01. 

The  general  report,  followed  by  a detailed 
report  of  departments,  by  their  heads. 

Mr.  Hodges  gives  an  account  of  his  Euro- 
pean trip,  as  to  his  visits  to  libraries  and 


bookshops.  After  it  he  gave  four  series  of 
“travel  talks”  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
library,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

“The  ticket  issued  for  these  travel  talks 
was  unique  in  a way.  One  purpose  of  the 
talks  always  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  they 
should  arouse  interest  in  the  places  pictured 
and  described  sufficient  to  induce  the  children 
to  read  books  in  which  they  w’ould  find  more 
about  the  towns  or  castles  or  people.  The 
ticket  was  in  the  form  of  a small  pamphlet, 
the  front  cover  of  w'hich  served  as  the  ticket 
proper,  though  not  to  be  torn  off.  The  first 
pages  of  the  pamphlet  were  given  up  to  a list 
of  references  on  the  topics  treated.  This  list 
was  followed  by  facsimiles  of  catalog  cards 
and  a brief  explanation  of  the  catalog  and 
decimal  classification  of  the  books  in  the 
children’s  room.” 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  Mr. 
Hodges’  attempt  to  arrange  for  receiving  in 
exchange  the  French  and  German  patent  office 
publications,  with  a citation  from  a letter  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  say  that  he 
does  not  think  government  exchange  feasible. 

The  report  of  the  Cincinnati  Library  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind  and  of  the  Theological  and 
Religious  Library  are  appended,  _ and  the 
questions  given  in  February,  1905,  in  an  ex- 
am.ination  for  substitutes. 

Clyde,  0.  Carnegie  L.  The  new  building 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  Oct.  30  wdth  ap- 
propriate ceremonies.  Mr.  W.  H.  Brett,  of 
Cleveland,  gave  an  address  on  modern  libra- 
ries. 

Colorado  travelling  libraries.  The  railroads 
of  Colorado  have  notified  the  Colorado  Trav- 
elling Library  Commission  that  they  can  no 
longer  carry  books  for  the  travelling  libraries 
without  charge.  This  will  seriously  increase 
the  cost  of  tile  work  of  the  commission. 

Columbia  University  L.  From  Oct.  15  to 
Nov.  10  there  w^as  shown  in  room  307  of  the 
library  a collection  of  illuminated  medieval 
manuscripts,  from  the  library  of  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan.  It  was  the  finest  display  of 
such  material  ever  shown  in  this  country,  and 
was  arranged  most  admirably  for  exhibition 
purposes.  There  were  63  manuscripts  in  the 
exhibition.  Many  of  these  w'ere  described  in 
detail  in  the  public  press,  which  gave  much 
attention  to  the  exhibit. 

Owing  to  the  increased  use  of  the  library 
since  the  opening  of  the  subway  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  restrict  its  use  by  those 
not  of  the  university  community.  The  new 
regulations  are  not  so  stringent  as  to  ex- 
clude those  who  really  need  to  use  the  li- 
brary, and  officers  of  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity, the  City  College,  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  and  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  other  residents  of  the  city  of 
mature  years  who  desire  to  engage  in  definite 
research  that  cannot  be  conducted  in  public 
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or  other  libraries  are  welcomed,  but  unless 
they  are  personally  known  to  the  librarian, 
strangers  are  obliged  to  file  satisfactory  ap- 
plications for  the  privilege,  suitably  indorsed. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  P.  L.  An  error  was 
made  in  the  October  Library  journal  in 
noting  the  number  of  books  issued  for  home 
use  1905-06,  as  stated  in  the  35th  report.  It 
should  be  228,319  instead  of  316,678.  The  lat- 
ter nurnber  is  that  of  the  total  recorded  use 
of  the  library. 

The  Collier  collection  of  original  drawings 
and  paintings  by  distinguished  American 
painters  and  illustrators  was  shown  at  the 
library  Sept.  7-21.  There  were  over  18,000 
visitors  to  the  collection. 

Haines  Falls  (N.  Y.)  F.  L.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Board  of  Regents  in  October 
the  charter  of  the  Haines  Falls  Library  was 
made  permanent. 

Hartford  (Ct.)  P.  L.  (68th  rpt. — year 
ending  May  30,  1906.)  Added  5225;  total 
about  90,000.  Issued,  home  use  204,617,  of 
which  112,942  were  novels,  30,895  children’s 
stories  and  1 1,359  other  books  for  children. 
New  registration  2054;  total  registration  7535, 

The  work  of  rewriting  the  library  catalog 
on  cards  of  standard  size  has  been  begun. 

A full  report  is  given  of  the  detection  and 
conviction  of  the  young  man  who  mutilated 
many  library  books  (L.  j.  31 : 239). 

Harvard  University  L.  Ground  was  broken 
on  Nov.  I for  an  addition  to  Gore  Hall,  the 
library  building  of  the  university.  It  will  be 
two  stories  high,  and  extends  29  feet  from 
the  north  side  of  the  main  building.  It  is 
to  be  ready  for  use  in  October,  1907. 

Jamaica^  L.  I.  The  Jamaica  branch  of 
the  'Queens  Borough  Library  was  opened  Nov. 
I.  It  occupies  the  ground  floor  of  Fraternity 
Hall,  on  Herriman  avenue. 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  (34th  rpt. — 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  2199; 
total  57,172.  Issued,  home  use  108,381 ; ref- 
erence use  39,915-  New  registration  913. 
Receipts  $16,882.62;  expenses  $16,882.62  (sal- 
aries $7655.1^,  books  $2067.62,  periodicals 
$505.38,  binding  and  rebinding  $1070.50,  rent 
$1600,  lighting  $1069.56,  fuel  $569.60). 

There  is  a strong  plea  for  a city  appropri- 
ation of  $15,000,  $13,000  being  the  amount 
appropriated  in  1905.  The  circulation  and  the 
reference  use  show  an  increase  over  1905. 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  City  L.  (Rpt.  — year  end- 
ing May  31,  1906.)  Added  4224;  total  ig,- 
409.  Issued,  home  use  119,560,  of  which  38,- 
763  were  from  the  children’s  room.  New 
registration  2139;  total  registration  7144. 

A finding  list  was  printed,  the  first  since 
the  library  was  burned  in  1899,  but  it  has  had 
a very  small  sale,  even  at  ten  cents  a copy. 
“The  monthly  bulletins  and  the  card  catalog 
are  used  much  more  than  the  finding  list.” 

The  reserving  of  fiction  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 


The  library  has  adopted  the  “duplicate  paj 
collection”  system. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the 
library  may  erect  a building  in  Central  Park. 
The  library  board  is  considering  asking  Mr. 
Carnegie  for  $350,000  for  the  building. 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  P.  L.  The  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library,  to  quote  the  local  press,  “is 
so  far  as  known  the  first  to  introduce  a library 
republic.”  This  refers  to  the  Senate  recently 
established,  whose  constitution  is  as  follows : 

First  — This  organization  shall  be  known 
as  the  Library  Senate  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library. 

Second  — Its  obj  ect  shall  be  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library 
bv  regular  formal  consultation  of  all  heads  of 
departments,  and  all  permanent  assistants 
therein,  with  the  librarian.  Consultation  with 
the  board  of  library  directors,  with  members 
of  the  staff  and  with  other  persons  may  be 
arranged  as  need  arises. 

Third  — This  library  senate  shall  be  com- 
posed e.r  officio,  of  the  librarian,  the  heads  of 
all  departments,  the  permanent  assistants  of 
all  departments,  and  an  elected  representation 
from  the  general  attendants  to  be  elected  by 
vote  of  that  body,  one  each  from  the  three 
classes  into  which  these  attendants  are  di- 
vided, in  order  of  their  seniority. 

Fourth  — This  library  senate  is  an  advis- 
ory body.  Its  recommendations  and  actions 
shall  be  subject  always  to  approval  by  the 
librarian  and  the  board  of  library  directors. 

Fifth  — The  constitution  and  by-laws  may 
be  amended  at  any  time  upon  tw'O  weeks’  no- 
tice by  vote  of  a two-thirds  majority  of  this 
senate;  provided,  that  said  amendments  shall 
be  first  approved  by  the  members  of  the  board 
of  library  directors. 

By-laws  are  as  follows : 

First  — The  officers  of  the  library  senate 
shall  be  president  and  clerk  and  standing 
committees. 

Second  — The  president  and  clerk  shall  be 
elected  by  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the 
senate;  the  standing  committees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  president. 

Third  — The  library  senate  shall  hold  reg- 
ular meetings  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of 
each  month,  betw'een  the  hours  of  2 and  3 p.m. 

Fourth — Since  the  object  of  this  fort- 
nightly session  is  the  betterment  of  the  ser- 
vice of  this  library,  all  attendants  are  invited 
and  expected  to  co-operate.  Suggestions 
should  be  made  to  the  heads  of  departments 
for  reference  to  the  library  senate. 

Fifth  — This  senate  shall,  in  its  discretion, 
call  meetings  of  the  entire  staff;  and,  in  its 
discretion,  may  request  conferences  with  the 
library  board. 

Sixth  — No  meetings  shall  be  held  in  the 
absence  of  the  president,  unless  by  special  re- 
quest of  the  board  of  library  directors. 

Seventh — Any  person  may  be  invited  to 
attend  a session  of  the  senate  by  unanimous 
vote  of  senators  present. 
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A new  rule  has  been  adopted  as  to  lost 
books,  by  which  the  library  charges  only  “the 
price  it  actually  cost  the  library”  (which 
seems  to  mean  the  amount  paid  the  book 
dealer,  without  the  expense  of  entering,  cata- 
loging, etc.),  plus  10  per  cent,  for  posting 
notices. 

The  difficulties  as  to  civil  service  examina- 
tions are  not  yet  entirely  settled. 

New  York  P.  L.  (Rpt. — year  ending 
June  30,  1906.)  Added  58,887  v.,  121.332  pm. 
Total  in  reference  department  (exclusive  of 
265,461  pm.)  684,531  V.;  in  circulation  de- 
partment 565,482  V.;  in  both  1,249,994  v.  Is- 
sued, home  use,  from  the  35  branches  form- 
ing the  circulation  department,  4,752,628  v. 
Visitors  to  reference  department  216,428  v. 
In  the  reference  libraries  173,223  desk  appli- 
cants consulted  778,652  v. 

Seven  Carnegie  branches  have  been  opened 
(a  total  of  18),  one  is  ready  for  opening,  five 
more  have  buildings  under  way,  and  three 
new  sites  have  been  secured. 

Again  there  is  a marked  increase  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  library.  The  circulation  has 
made  the  enormous  advance  of  1,061,128  v. ; 
the  number  of  visitors  to  the  reference  de- 
partment has  increased  16,190.  The  number 
of  desk  applicants  has  increased  13,528,  or 
8 per  cent.,  and  7 per  cent,  of  this  increase  is 
in  the  Astor  evening  service  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1906. 

On  Jan.  i,  1906,  this  extension  of  the  li- 
brary hours  began,  the  Astor  Library  being 
kept  open  until  9 p.m.  on  weekdays,  six  of 
the  circulation  branches  having  the  hour  of 
evening  closing  changed  from  9 to  10,  and  12 
branch  reading  rooms  being  opened  Sunday 
afternoon  and  evening.  Dr.  Billings  states 
that  it  is  too  early  yet  to  draw  final  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  evening  opening  of  the  Astor 
Library.  Observation  shows  that  many  of 
the  evening  users  are  those  who  come  also  in 
the  daytime,  and  that  many  others  are  new 
to  the  library.  The  proportion  and  the  value 
of  the  use  may  be  shown  later.  The  average 
number  of  volumes  used  by  evening  readers 
was  1.9,  as  against  4.9  for  the  day  readers. 

“The  small  number  of  volumes  called  for 
per  reader  in  evening  service  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  more  reading  as  reading  is  done  at 
night  and  less  research  work  involving  ex- 
tensive investigation,  a conclusion  that  agrees 
with  the  personal  impressions  of  the  desk 
attendants. 

“Qualitatively  night  reading  differs  as  much 
from  day  reading  as  it  does  quantitatively. 
In  both  day  and  night  service  the  group  of 
American  and  English  literature  holds  first 
rank  and  geography  last.  American  history 
is  second  during  the  day,  but  eighth  at  night. 
Foreign  literature  is  second  at  night,  but 
fourth  in  day  time.  Economics  and  sociology 
are  third  during  the  day,  but  fourth  at  night. 
Applied  science,  technology,  useful  arts,  etc., 


is  third  at  night,  but  only  sixth  during  the 
day.  Pure  science  is  fifth  in  the  day  time, 
but  ninth  at  night,  its  rank  at  night  being 
taken  by  religion  and  philosophy,  the  latter 
group  ranking  seventh  during  the  day.  There 
is  less  demand  at  night  for  foreign  history 
than  during  the  day,  its  rank  being  eleventh 
at  night  and  eighth  in  day  time.  But  art  and 
archeology,  which  ranks  ninth  in  day  service, 
rises  to  seventh  at  night. 

“Demand  at  the  delivery  desk  for  current 
periodicals  differs  strikingly  from  the  de- 
mand for  books  recorded  at  the  general  desk. 
Readers  of  magazines  demand  first  the  tech- 
nical journals,  next  turn  their  attention  to 
the  general  periodicals,  illustrated  weeklies, 
and  the  like;  English  and  American  serials 
rank  third  in  the  day  time  and  fourth  at 
night,  art  journals,  etc.,  ranking  third  at 
night  and  fourth  in  day  service.  Then  fol- 
low economics  and  sociology,  and  foreign  lit- 
erature, as  fifth  and  sixth.  Science  is  seventh 
during  the  day,  but  drops  to  eighth  at  night, 
and  religion  and  philosophy,  eighth  during  the 
day,  rises  to  seventh  at  night.  Foreign  his- 
tory, American  history,  geography,  and  orien- 
talia  then  follow  in  ninth  to  twelfth  places.” 

Detailed  reports  are  given  of  the  activity 
of  the  many  departments  of  the  library,  and 
full  tables  are  appended. 

Pictures  and  plans  are  given  of  six  of  the 
new  Carnegie  buildings,  showing  an  interest- 
ing variety,  arising  chiefly  from  differing  con- 
ditions of  site,  surroundings,  and  so  forth. 

The  report  on  the  new  central  building 
st?ates  that  of  the  exterior  marble  work  but 
about  seven  per  cent,  remains  to  be  set.  The 
lower  portions  of  the  building  on  Fifth  avenue, 
40th  and  42d  streets,  are  finished  as  to  the 
exterior,  except  the  electric  lights.  Stack 
work  was  started  July  15,  1905,  but  was  de- 
layed by  the  housesmiths’  strike.  Contracts 
for  the  general  interior  finish  work,  for  the 
plumbing  work,  for  the  electrical  equipment, 
and  for  the  approaches  work  are  all  under 
consideration. 

New  York  P.  L.  The  opening  of  a Car- 
negie building  for  the  Webster  branch,  at 
1465  Avenue  A,  which  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  24,  at  4 p.m.,  included  some  features 
of  unusual  interest.  This  library  is  in  a Bo- 
hemian district,  and  the  new  building  con- 
tains about  1600  volumes  in  this  language, 
collected  very  largely  through  the  interest  of 
a representative  advisory  committee  of  Bo- 
hemians residing  in  the  neighborhood.  Ow- 
ing to  the  interest  taken  by  persons  of  this 
nationality  in  the  library,  this  committee  was 
given  charge  of  the  musical  part  of  the  open- 
ing exercises,  and  these  exercises  also  in- 
cluded an  address  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Thomas  Capek,  who  spoke 
first  in  Bohemian  and  then  in  English.  At 
the  close  of  Mr.  Capek’s  address  he  presented 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  an  illuminated 
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set  of  resolutions  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Gaillard,  for 
many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Webster  Li- 
brary, testifying  approval  of  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Bohemian  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  building  was  turned  over  to 
the  city  in  an  address  by  Mr.  John  L.  Cad- 
walader,  of  the  library  trustees,  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  Vice-President  Elias  Goodman, 
of  the  board  of  aldermen.  The  presiding  offi- 
cer was  Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  who  also 
made  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  East  Side 
Settlement,  under  whose  auspices  the  library 
was  first  opened  on  April  3,  1894.  The  set- 
tlement operated  the  library  until  its  consoli- 
dation with  the  New  York  Public  Library  on 
Jan.  I,  1904,  and  has  given  it  house  room 
until  its  removal  to  the  new  building  at  this 
time.  At  the  exercises  two  forms  of  printed 
program  were  used,  one  in  English  and  one 
in  Bohemian. 

The  building  with  its  equipment  cost  about 
$65,000,  exclusive  of  the  site,  which  was  fur- 
nished by  the  city.  The  branch  will  have  on 
its  shelves  19,571  volumes. 

About  10  more  of  the  Carnegie  library 
buildings  are  in  various  stages  of  construc- 
tion. 

On  the  principle  that  an  exhibition  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  bringing  an  important  ac- 
cession to  the  notice  of  the  public,  the  print 
department  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
has  placed  on  view  in  the  Lenox  Library 
building  a selection  of  prints  from  the  A.  A. 
Hopkins  collection  of  photographs  of  Italian 
works  of  art,  which  was  deposited  in  the 
print  room  last  summer.  The  entire  collection 
comprises  over  3000  pieces,  of  which  about 
1200  are  pictures  of  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, while  the  rest,  nearly  2000,  are  repro- 
ductions of  Italian  paintings.  Of  the  latter, 
a number  have  been  selected  for  exhibition. 
They  include  especially  many  portraits  of 
notables,  which  add  a personal  interest  to  the 
artistic  value. 

Newark  (N.  I.)  F.  P.  L.  By  the  new  val- 
uations of  the  tax  commissioners  the  library 
will  receive  an  increase  toward  maintenance 
of  $24,000  a year.  It  receives  one-third  of  a 
mill  of  the  total  valuation.  The  city  has 
granted  in  addition  $10,000,  so  that  if  this 
grant  is  not  renewed  the  increase  to  the  li- 
brary will  be  only  $14,000. 

A geographical  exhibition  was  opened  in 
the  library  Oct.  27.  It  was  primarily  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  public  schools,  but  is  of  general  in- 
terest. 

Newport,  R.  I.  Redwood  L.  and  Athe- 
nceum.  (176th  rpt.  — year  ending  July,  1906.) 
Added  808;  total  49,042.  Issued,  home  use 
14,257  (fict.  69.3  per  cent.). 

The  librarian  suggests  the  establishment  of 
a “duplicate  pay  collection.” 

Norwalk  (Ct.)  P.  L.  The  library  has  been 
losing  books  for  some  time,  and  Charles  W. 


Brewitz,  a young  German,  was  at  last  dis- 
covered as  the  thief,  having  left  two  books  at 
a boarding  house.  Although  he  has  carefully 
removed  all  library  marks,  the  members  of 
the  household  suspected  that  they  were  library 
property  and  reported  the  matter.  A search 
of  his  new  room  in  South  Norwalk  revealed 
more  books  and  he  was  at  once  arrested.  He 
pleaded  guilty,  and  said  that  he  loved  books, 
was  too  poor  to  buy  them,  and  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  acquire  them.  He 
was  sentenced  to  30  days  in  the  Bridgeport 
jail,  with  costs.  Some  of  the  books  were 
taken  from  the  South  Norwalk  Library. 

Olneyville  (R.  I.)  F.  L.  At  the  annual 
meeting  Oct.  3 the  librarian,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Richardson,  presented  a report  showing  a 
circulation  for  the  year  of  21,402.  Volumes 
in  library  9027.  A children’s  room  has  been 
established  during  the  year. 

Philadelphia  {Pa.)  F.  L.  The  new  build- 
ing of  the  Frankford  branch  of  the  Free  Li- 
brary of  Philadelphia,  at  Frankford  avenue 
and  Overington  street,  was  formally  dedicated 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  2.  Exercises  were 
held  in  the  lecture  room,  which  was  filled  to 
its  full  capacity. 

William  W.  Foulkrod,  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, spoke  of  the  development  of  the  library 
movement  in  Frankford,  tracing  it  successive- 
ly from  its  modest  inception  about  the  year 
1820  to  the  establishment  of  the  Frankford 
Library  in  conjunction  with  the  Wright’s  In- 
dustrial and  Beneficial  Institute,  and  the  later 
amalgamation  with  the  Free  Library  in  1900. 

Mr.  T.  Comly  Blunter,  who  gave  the  library 
site,  made  an  address  which  was  a plea  for 
increased  interest  in  education.  Henry  R. 
Edmunds,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  also  spoke,  and  the  final  address 
was  made  by  Mr.  John  Thomson,  librarian 
of  the  Free  Library. 

The  Frankford  branch  is  the  second  com- 
pleted of  the  Carnegie  buildings.  It  stands 
on  a lot  66x150.  It  is  of  brick,  with  light 
terra  cotta  trimmings,  and  cost  $60,000.  The 
auditorium_  is  on  the  first  floor,  back  of  the 
main  building,  and  has  a separate  entrance. 
The  library  contains  15,000  volumes. 

The  West  Philadelphia  branch  is  already  in 
use,  and  the  Lehigh  avenue  branch  will  be 
dedicated  shortly.  The  recent  award  of  the 
contract  for  the  Roxborough  branch  and  the 
completion  of  the_  plans  for  one  at  Chestnut 
Hill  and'  Wissahickon  makes  10  in  all,  or 
one-third  of  the  number  ultimately  contem- 
plated by  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gift. 

Quincy,  Mass.  Thomas  Crane  L.  (35th 
rpt,  1905.)  Added,  by  purchase,  528,  re- 
placed 231,  gifts  117:  total  in  library  not 
given.  Issued,  home  use  85,058.  New  regis- 
tration 1057;  total  registration  8947. 

“Nothing  has  happened  to  intermit  the 
work  of  the  library,  which  has  gone  steadily 
and  quietly  on.” 
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Rensselaer  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  (Rpt. — year 
ending  Aug.  31,  1906.)  Added  1145;  total 
4298.  Issued,  home  use  14,899.  Total  num- 
ber of  borrowers  615. 

A lecture  course  was  carried  on  during  the 
year. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  P.  L.  (24th  rpt.  — year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  9102;  total 
80,248.  Issued,  home  use  263,051.  Reference 
room  attendance  22,445.  New  registration 
10,890;  total  registration  18,296.  Receipts 
$97,794.25;  expenses  $71,101,22  (salaries 
$17,684.39,  books  and  periodicals  $12,956.53, 
binding  $2914.30,  light  and  power  $2781.13, 
heat  $1848.14). 

“In  this,  as  in  all  libraries,  it  is  impossible 
to  supply  the  demand  for  new  fiction.  This 
has  been  somewhat  obviated  by  a pay  collec- 
tion of  the  most  popular  novels,  for  which 
five  cents  a week  is  charged.” 

Sandusky,  0.  Carnegie  L.  For  the  second 
time  within  a few  months  vandals  broke  into 
the  Carnegie  Library  Sept.  28,  and  completely 
ransacked  the  building,  pulling  down  books 
and  breaking  open  desks.  They  did  not  take 
money  or  stamps  which  they  found.  There 
is  no  clue  to  the  miscreants. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  P.  L.  On  Oct.  9 an 
injunction  was  issued,  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Library  Trustees,  to  restrain  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  from  erecting  on  Ihe 
library  site  on  V'an  Ness  avenue  any  building 
or  buildings  for  use  for  any  other  purpose 
than  as  a public  library  and  reading  room. 
This  action  was  called  forth  by  the  plan  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  erect  a tem- 
porary cit.v  hall  on  the  library  site.  In  issuing 
the  injunction  Judge  James  M.  Seawell  said: 

“It  could  not  by  any  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion of  the  charter  have  been  intended  by  its 
framers  that  the  proceeds  of  a bonded  in- 
debtedness could  be  applied  to  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  for  which  such  indebtedness 
was  incurred.  To  hold  otherwise  would  be 
to  defeat  the  popular  will,  as  expressed  at  the 
bend  election,  and  frustrate  the  purpose  for 
which  the  election  was  held  and  the  indebted- 
ness incurred.  The  bonds  and  their  proceeds 
became  a trust  fund  to  be  used  only  for  li- 
brary purposes,  and  the  land  purchased  be- 
came impressed  with  a public  trust  which  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  has  no  power  to  change. 

...  If  the  Board  of  Supervisors  may  have 
the  use  of  the  land  for  a city  hall,  it  has  equal 
power  to  use  the  remaining  proceeds  of  the 
library  bonds  for  the  erection  of  a city  hall.” 

Superior  (JVis.)  P.  L.  (17th  rpt. — year 
ending  June  30,  1906.)  Added  1782;  total 
15,966.  Issued,  home  use,  62,207.  New  reg- 
i.'-tration  1800 ; total  registration  4749.  Re- 
ceipts $9997.69;  expenses  $5764.77  (salaries 
$2581.92,  books  $1003.86,  periodicals  $212; 
binding  $34F4S,  heat  $228.88,  light  and  water 
$268.35). 

The  fiction  percentage  was  70. 


“The  books  other  than  fiction  read  by  the 
adults  divide  themselves  easily  into  three 
classes:  those  read  by  the  general  reader; 
those  read  by  the  student  and  club  worker, 
and  those  read  by  the  mechanic  and  artisan. 
Of  this  last  class  of  books  those  on  railroad 
subjects  have  been  the  most  read.  Many  new 
readers  came  for  them  after  a list  of  such 
books  was  posted  in  the  roundhouses,  but  all 
the  technical  books  have  been  well  used,  even 
some  trade  catalogs  that  were  put  in  by  way 
of  experiment.” 

There  is  a map  of  the  city,  showing  the  16 
distributing  centers  of  the  library. 

University  of  California  L.,  Berkeley.  The 
regents  of  the  University  of  California 
adopted  on  Sept.  20  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  future  organization,  mainte- 
nance and  regulation  of  the  Bancroft  Library, 
recommending  the  establishment  of  an  Acad- 
emy of  Pacific  Coast  History  on  the  lines  of 
the  British  Museum,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  regents  and  with  the  Bancroft  collection 
as  a nucleus. 

The  new  academy  will  eventually  be  in- 
stalled in  the  new  University  Library,  for 
which  the  late  Charles  F.  Dole  left  $750,000. 
The  expenses  of  its  maintenance  are  esti- 
mated at  $10,000  a year,  which  will  be  met  by 
the  formation  of  a council  to  consist  of  per- 
sons willing  to  subscribe  $500  a year  each  for 
a period  not  to  exceed  three  years.  It  will  be 
under  the  immediate  care  of  a curator  and 
staff  of  assistants. 

Pending  the  formation  of  the  council,  the 
present  commission,  consisting  of  Rudolph 
Taussig,  J.  C.  Rowell,  H.  Morse  Stephens 
and  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  president  of 
the  university,  will  remain  in  power. 

University  of  Maine  L.,  Orono.  The  new 
library  building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  was 
forrnally  dedicated  on  Nov.  2.  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
original  gift  was  $50,000,  to  which  he  later 
added  $5000  for  furniture.  The  building  is 
of  Hallowell  granite,  of  a modified  Greek  type 
of  architecture.  The  main  building  is  30  x 96, 
and  the  stack  room  at  the  rear  42  x 32.  The 
interior  is  finished  in  Flemish  oak.  The 
stack  capacity  is  73,000  volumes,  the  library 
now  containing  about  35,000.  The  building  is 
placed  on  a very  beautiful  site  at  the  south 
end  of  the  campus.  The  main  address  at  the 
dedicatory  exercises  was  made  by  the  libra- 
rian of  the  university,  Ralph  K.  Jones,  who 
spoke  on  “The  relation  of  the  university  li- 
brary to  the  state.” 

Valley  Falls  (N.  Y.)  F.  L.  A provisional 
charter  was  granted  to  the  library  at  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents  in 
October. 

Wauseon  (O.)  Carnegie  L.  The  dedica- 
tion of  the  $10,000  Carnegie  Library  took 
place  Nov._  i.  The  building  is  of  the  old 
Dutch  architecture. 
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British  Museum  L.  (Return  — year  end- 
ing March  31,  1906.)  There  were  214,940 
visits  to  the  reading-room,  21,857  to  the  news- 
pa,per-room,  286  to  the  m.ap-room,  10,623  to 
the  department  of  manuscripts,  3552  to  the 
department  of  Oriental  printed  books  and 
manuscripts  and  8614  to  the  print-room. 
There  was  a decrease  of  11,383  from  the 
number  for  1904-1905. 

31,752  volumes  and  pamphlets  were  added 
during  the  year,  64,069  parts  of  volumes  (in- 
cluding periodical  numbers),  1275  maps  in 
8508  sheets,  and  8222  musical  publications. 
228,638  numbers  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  were  received;  35,525  num- 
bers of  colonial  and  foreign  newspapers  have 
been  given  and  15,263  bought.  3965  other 
articles  (broadsides,  parliamentary  papers, 
etc.)  have  been  added.  The  total  number  of 
articles  added,  exclusive  of  newspapers,  was 
109,283. 

Acquisitions  of  interest  were  90  English  and 
Scotch  books  printed  before  1640.  and  42  for- 
eign incunabula.  The  department  of  manu- 
scripts added  220  mss.,  300  charters  and 
rolls,  208  detached  seals  and  casts.  The  Ori- 
ental department  added  1379  books  and  102 
mss.  That  of  prints  added  3984  pieces. 

Frankfort  a.  M.  Freiherrlich  Carl  von 
Rothschilds’ che  bffentliche  Bibliothek.  The 
library  has  issued  a report  for  1901-1905, 
summarizing  the  activities  and  results  of  five 
years’  work. 

A matter  of  special  interest  is  the  agree- 
ment between  this  library  and  the  Stadtbib- 
liothek  (city  library),  of  Frankfort,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  former  relinquished  its  books 
on  archaeology  to  the  city  library,  while  the 
latter  in  turn  gave  up  its  works  on  compara- 
tive philology  and  on  the  Romance  and  Ger- 
m.anic  languages,  each  library  binding  itself  to 
leave  to  the  other  the  further  cultivation  of 
the  field  thus  relinquished.  This  marks  an 
extension  of  a plan  of  co-operation  not  un- 
known in  our  country.  Special  care  is  taken 
in  the  matter  of  safeguards  against  fire;  also, 
the  shelf-list  is  kept  in  a fire-proof  case,  in 
order  to  have  a record  for  insurance  com- 
panies in  case  of  necessity.  The  library  is 
open  daily,  on  weekdays  from  ii-i  and  4-8, 
Sunday  from  ic-i.  Books  cannot  be  ordered 
in  advance.  The  new  rules  of  igoi-02  fix  the 
age  at  which  persons  are  admitted  at  17. 
During  1905  the  library  was  open  on  349  days ; 
daily  average,  80  readers;  total  of  readers  for 
the  year,  28,076.  Volumes  used  in  the  li- 
brary, 13,582;  volumes  'issued  for  home  use, 
16,326;  total,  29,908.  The  two  classes  most 
used  were  literature  of  various  countries 
(7439  volumes)  and  art  (4126  volumes).  In- 
cidentally, we  are  informed  that  according 
to  section  6 of  the  rules,  works  in  belles- 
lettres  are  issued  only  for  scientific  purposes. 
The  record  of  interlibrary  loans  shows  225 
volumes  sent  out  and  197  volumes  sent  for. 


It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  this  evidently  well- 
regulated  library  is  one  of  those  which  co- 
operate in  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  informa- 
tion instituted  in  connection  with  the  Prus- 
sian Gesamtkatalog.  F.  W. 

Islington,  England.  The  first  of  the  five 
Carnegie  libraries  of  Islington  was  opened 
on  Sept.  21.  It  departs  from  the  customary 
usage  in  Great  Britain  in  being  an  open  ac- 
cess library,  and  has  also  a children’s  room. 
No  newspapers  are  to  be  taken  except  the 
Times  and  the  local  papers,  but  the  “situa- 
tions vacant”  advertisements  from  the  prin- 
cipal advertising  papers  are  posted  in  the  hall. 
There  is  a lecture  room,  with  a capacity  of 
150.  In  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  library 
the  number  of  borrowers  reached  almost 
10,000,  and  registration  was  at  one  time  closed 
in  the  children’s  room. 

Wellington  {New  Zealand)  P.  L.  A valu- 
able collection  of  birds,  fishes  and  animals 
has  been  given  the  library  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Petherick,  and  is  on  inspection  at  the  New- 
town branch. 


Gifts  anD  Bequests 


Bernardsville,  N.  J.  The  library  has  re- 
ceived from  F.  P.  Olcott  $200  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books. 

Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  City.  The  li- 
brary has  received  $500  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  from  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  of  the  class 
of  1876. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  By 
the  will  of  the  late  Rev.  Edmund  F.  Slafter 
Dartmouth  College  receives  $1000  for  a li- 
brary fund.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Slafter  was  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  who  left  a large  part  of 
his  estate,  directly  or  in  trust,  to  various  or- 
ganizations for  library  purposes.  The  exact 
sums  and  their  destination  are  noted  sepa- 
rately in  this  column. 

Ellsivorth  (Me.)  City  L.  Ex-Mayor  John 
De  Laitre,  of  Minneapolis,  has  given  his 
native  city  $3000  worth  of  stock,  paying  6 per 
cent.,  for  the  use  of  the  library.  He  suggests 
that  the  income  be  used  for  new  books. 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  library  of  the  school  is  to  receive 
one-half  of  the  net  income  of  a trust  fund  to 
be  created  from  the  estate  of  the  Rev.  Ed- 
mund F.  Slafter  (amount  not  stated). 

Foxboro,  Mass.  Boyden  L.  By  the  will  of 
Mrs.  S.  Almira  Alden,  to  become  operative  on 
the  death  of  her  son,  Erastus  C.  Alden,  the 
library  receives  $500  for  new  books. 

Genoa,  III.  Samuel  Stiles  has  given  $1000 
for  a public  library  and  reading  room,  for 
which  rooms  have  been  taken,  on  a lo-year 
lease,  over  the  Farmers’  State  Bank. 
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Halifax  (N.  S.)  City  L.  The  will  of  the 
late  Jairus  Hart  includes  a bequest  of  $10,000 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  city  library, 
on  condition  that  the  city  authorities  provide 
a suitable  building  for  the  library. 

Hillsdale,  Mich.  The  gift  of  the  late  C.  T. 
Mitchell,  noted  in  the  October  issue,  includes 
his  house  for  a building  and  $10,000  as  a fund 
for  books  and  maintenance. 

Massachusetts  Diocesan  L.  By  the  will  of 
the  late  Rev.  Edmund  F.  Slafter  one-half  his 
estate,  after  payment  of  legacies,  is  left  in 
trust  for  the  diocesan  library. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston, 
Mass.  The  society  receives  $500  by  the  will 
of  the  Rev.  Edmund  F.  Slafter. 

Monmouth,  III.  Warren  County  L.  Assoc. 
The  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Dr. 
Henry  Tubbs,  of  Kirkwood,  have  offered  to 
build  for  the  library  a building  to  cost  not 
less  than  $40,000.  The  conditions  are  that  the 
association  shall  raise  $10,000,  to  be  used 
either  in  purchasing  the  site,  in  furnishing 
the  building  or  in  increasing  the  endowment 
fund,  and  that  the  building  be  placed  on  the 
Dr.  Sherrick  property,  East  Broadway. 

Nashua  (N.  H.)  P.  L.  In  1904  a bequest 
of  $50,000  was  received  from  Daniel  Hussey, 
$40,000  to  be  used  for  a building  and  $10,000 
for  a book  fund.  The  will  was  made  in  1871, 
and  at  the  time  it  became  effective  Nashua 
already  had  a library  building.  A com- 
promise has  been  effected  with  the  heirs,  and 
$15,000  is  now  available,  and  has  been  made 
the  Daniel  Hussey  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
books. 

New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Soc., 
Boston,  Mass.  The  society  receives  $500  for 
library  purposes  by  the  will  of  the  late  Rev. 
Edmund  F.  Slafter. 

New  Plaven  (Ct.)  P.  L.  Mrs.  Mary  B. 
Ives,  widow  of  Hoadley  B.  Ives,  has  offered, 
“if  the  city  will  provide  a suitable  site,  to 
provide  a sum  of  money  which  in  the  opinion 
of  her  advisers  is  sufficient  to  construct  a 
library  building  which  shall  be  an  ornament 
to  the  city  and  worthy  of  the  site.”  Her  at- 
torney mentions  $300,000  as  the  probable  cost 
of  the  building.  Mrs.  Ives  had  made  pro- 
vision for  this  purpose  in  her  will,  but  the 
present  need  for  a building  is  so  great  that 
she  decided  to  make  the  gift  at  once.  The 
library  board  has  accepted  the  gift,  as  far  as 
it  has  the  power  to  do  so,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  board  of  aldermen  will  com- 
plete the  acceptance. 

Norfolk  (Va.)  P.  L.  The  library  receives 
$1000  from  the  estate  of  the'  late  Edward  W. 
James. 

Oakham,  Mass.  Mrs.  Celia  E.  Fobes  and 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Harriet  F.  Gifford,  of 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  have  given  $6000  to  Oak- 
ham for  the  erection  of  a public  library.  It 


was  voted  to  accept  the  gift  at  a town  meet- 
ing held  Nov.  7. 

Santa  Paula,  Cal.  Nathan  W.  Blanchard 
has  offered  $10,000  to  the  city  for  a building 
for  a public  library,  to  be  known  as  the  Dean 
Hobbs  Blanchard  Memorial,  on  condition 
that  $5000  more  be  raised. 

Shelby,  0.  Marvin  Memorial  L.  $2000  has 
been  given  the  library  by  an  unknown  donor. 
It  is  to  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  the 
library  building  and  the  erection  of  an  addi- 
tion to  it. 

Stoneham  {Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  The  town  has 
accepted  the  bequest  of  Georgiana  M.  Dike  for 
library  purposes. 

Thetford,  Vt.  Latham  L.  The  library  re- 
ceives $500  by  the  will  of  the  late  Rev.  Ed- 
mund F.  Slafter. 

William  and  Mary  College,  William. 'iburg, 
Va.  The  college  library  receives  $2000  by  the 
will  of  the  late  Edward  W.  James. 


Xibrarians 


Alexander,  William  H.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1906,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  Library  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar,  New  York.  For  the 
past  year  Mr.  Alexander  has  been  assistant 
in  the  law  section  of  the  New  York  State 
Library. 

Bell,  Miss  Marion  C.,  Illinois,  1906,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  cataloger  in  the  Bryn 
Mawr  College  Library. 

Biscoe,  Miss  Ellen  D.,  graduate  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School,  class  of  1896,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  assistant  in  the  New' 
York  State  Library  to  become  instructor  in 
the  Drexel  Institute  Library  School. 

Crofton,  F.  Blake,  for  nearly  twenty-four 
years  provincial  librarian  of  Nova  Scotia,  re- 
tired from  office  Oct.  i.  In  1897  Mr.  Crofton 
was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Inter- 
national Library  Conference,  held  in  London. 

Curtis,  Miss  Florence  R.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1898,  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition at  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  to  become  librarian 
of  the  Saratoga  Athenaeum  Library. 

Donohue,  Miss  Annie  F.,  for  some  time 
assistant  librarian,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
government  of  Nova  Scotia  provincial  libra- 
rian, to  succeed  Mr.  F.  B.  Crofton. 

Duren,  Miss  Fanny,  who  was  for  some  time 
an  assistant  in  the  Iowa  Library  Commission, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  two  Car- 
negie libraries  of  Waterloo,  la. 

Gardner,  Miss  Jane,  Pratt  Institute  Library 
School,  1902,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
circulating  department  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Public  Library. 

Goss,  Miss  Edna  L.,  Illinois,  1902,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  librarian  of  the  Illi- 
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nois  State  Library  of  Natural  History  to  ac- 
cept a position  in  the  cataloging  department 
of  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  Library,  where 
she  will  help  with  the  revision  of  the  catalog. 

GouldinGj  Philip  S.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1898-99,  has  resigned 
his  position  as  cataloger  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  become  catalog  librarian  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Groves,  Miss  Charlotte  E.,  B.L.S.,  New 
York  State  Library  School,  1903,  has  resigned 
her  position  as  assistant  classifier  in  the  New 
York  State  Library  to  become  assistant  in 
the  catalog  division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Hemans,  Miss  Ida  M.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1905-6,  is  organizing 
the  Public  School  Library  of  Islaples,  N.  Y. 

Henry,  Miss  Eugenia  M.,  B.L.S.,  New 
York  State  Library  School,  class  of  1906,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  Clark  University 
Library,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Herron,  Miss  Winifred  A.,  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School,  class  of  1896,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Public  Li- 
brary at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Hillis,  Miss  Julia  E.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1907,  has  been 
appointed  general  assistant  in  the  New  York 
State  Library. 

Hiss,  Miss  Sophie  K.,  B.L.S.,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1906,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  catalog  department 
of  the  New  York  State  Library. 

Howell,  Miss  Elizabeth  S.,  Pratt  Institute 
Library  School,  1904,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion with  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  to 
return  to  the  Princeton  University  Library. 

Laurie,  Charles  E.,  curator  of  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Public  Library  Museum,  died  on  Oct. 
24,  after  a lingering  illness.  He  had  held  his 
position  since  1899,  and  had  made  the  work  of 
importance. 

Leonard,  Miss  Mabel  E.,  B.L.S.,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  igo6,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  assistant  in  the  New 
York  State  Library  to  become  a cataloger  in 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mather,  Isaac,  of  Chelten  Hills,  celebrated 
his  looth  birthday  on  Oct.  27.  Mr.  Mather 
became  a member  of  the  Abington  Library 
Association  of  Jenkintown  seventy-nine  years 
ago,  and  for  fifty-three  years  was  its  presi- 
dent. On  the  occasion  of  his  centenary  he 
was  presented  with  an  engrossed  set  of  reso- 
lutions by  the  Library  Association;  recounting 
his  services  to  the  library. 

Montgomery,  Miss  Elorence  P.,  of  the  New' 
York  State  Library  School,  1904-5,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  assistant  in  the  Eorbes 
Library,  Northampton,  Mass.,  to  become  cat- 
aloger and  general  assistant  in  the  Roswell 


P.  Elower  Memorial  Library  at  Watertown, 
N.  Y. 

Rathbone,  Miss  Georgia,  Pratt  Institute 
Library  School,  igo6,  has  been  engaged  as 
assistant  by  the  Utica  Public  Library. 

Rupp,  Miss  Julia,  Pratt  Institute  Library 
School,  1906,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of 
the  Carnegie  Library,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Sawyer,  Miss  Ethel,  Pratt  Institute  Library 
School,  1906,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of 
the  Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Norman  School. 

Severance,  H.  O.,  assistant  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  librarianship.  He  has  been  connect- 
ed with  the  library  for  nine  years. 

Sherwood,  Miss  Grace  M.,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Brown  University  Library, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Library. 

Spencer,  Miss  Irma  M.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1905-6,  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  in  Vassar  College  Library. 

Steffa,  Miss  Julia,  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  School,  class  of  1907,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  catalog  department 
of  the  New  York  State  Library. 

Thomas,  Miss  Helen  M.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1906,  has  been 
appointed  reference  assistant  in  the  Library 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Stevens,  Edward  F.,  Pratt  Institute  Library 
School,  1903,  has  resigned  his  position  in  the 
Yale  University  Library  to  accept  the  head- 
ship of  the  Applied  Science  Reference  Room 
of  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Rev.  Joseph  C.,  librarian  of  the 
Methodist  Historical  Society,  died  recently 
at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.  During  the  Civil 
War  Mr.  Thomas  was  chaplain  of  the  88th 
Illinois  Infantry,  and  he  secured  for  his  regi- 
ment, and  afterward  for  the  army  hospitals, 
good  reading  matter  in  place  of  the  poor  and 
vicious  matter  available  when  he  first  under- 
took the  work.  In  1863  he  was  made  “Gen- 
eral Reading  Agent  for  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,”  and  then  organized  the  “Loan 
library  system,”  to  furnish  libraries  to  all 
parts  of  the  Federal  armies.  He  prepared 
215  libraries,  each  containing  125  volumes,  and 
70  additional  libraries,  containing  75  volumes 
each,  a total  of  285  distinct  libraries,  a total 
of  32,125  volumes,  containing  3285  distinct 
works  on  different  subjects,  the  most  valuable 
being  duplicated.  He  secured  the  placing  of 
these  in  general  hospitals,  at  the  permanent 
posts,  in  large  forts,  with  .separate  regi- 
ments, on  war  vessels,  at  the  principal  army 
stations  of  the  Christian  Commission,  and  at 
other  available  places.  In  the  final  breaking 
up  of  hospitals  and  camps  resulting  from  the 
close  of  the  war  many  of  these  collections 
were  lost,  but  enough  were  saved  to  supply 
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more  than  fifty  permanent  posts  and  forts  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  place  25 
libraries  on  warships,  and  for  a long  period 
afterward  these  were  in  almost  daily  use.  In 
1892  Mr.  Thomas  became  librarian  of  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern  and  of  the  Histor- 
ical Society,  two  positions  later  merged  into 
one.  Mr.  Thomas  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Library  Club. 

Wright,  Charles  E.,  Pratt  Institute  Library 
School,  1897,  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Duquesne,  Pa., 
where  he  has  been  assistant  librarian  for 
several  years. 


(Tataloafna  anO  dlassificadon 


Supplement  to  the  London  Library 
Catalogue.  Dr.  Hagberg  Wright’s  third 
supplement  to  the  big  catalogue  of  the  Lon- 
don Library  comprises  the  additions  made 
from  Jan.  i,  1905,  to  March  i of  the  present 
year.  There  is  no  relaxing  in  the  severely 
systematic  method  of  cataloging.  The  chief 
feature  of  this  part  is  the  exhaustive  manner 
in  which  the  contents  of  certain  works  are 
dealt  with. 

In  addition  to  the  new  supplement.  Dr. 
Wright  has  just  issued  a list  of  periodicals, 
publications  of  academies  and  learned  socie- 
ties, annuals,  and  dictionaries  on  the  shelves 
and  tables  of  the  reading  room  of  the  London 
Library. 

American  Journal  of  Education.  In  C. 
W.  Bardeen’s  catalog  of  Henry  Barnard’s 
books  it  is  stated  that  volume  25  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Education  consists  of 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1879.  The  copy  in  the  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary consists  of  the  report  for  1876;  those 
in  the  Chicago  Public  Library  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Library  consist  of  the  re- 
port for  1880.  The  copy  in  the  Newberry 
Library  does  consist  of  the  report  for  1879. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  sets  of 
this  journal  in  other  libraries  contain  as  vol- 
ume 25. — Note  from  the  John  Crerar  Library. 

Argentine  Republic.  Ministerio  de  rela- 

ciones  exteriores  y culto.  Catalogo  de  la 
biblioteca,  mapoteca  y archivo  del  minis- 
terio de  relaciones  exteriores  y culto. 
Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  graficos  de  la  peni- 
tenciaria  nacional,  1905.  6-I-S55  p.  26cm. 
Australia.  Parliament.  Catalogue  of  the 
library  of  the  parliament  from  its  com- 
mencement to  May,  1966.  Melbourne,  J. 
Kemp,  1906.  7+227  p.  24J^cm. 

Institute  of  Accountants  and  Actuaries, 
Glasgoiv.  Catalogue  of  the  books  in  the 
library  of  the  Institute  of  Accountants  and 
Actuaries  in  Glasgow.  Glasgow,  printed 


for  the  Institute  by  W.  Hodge  & Co.,  1906. 
8+334  P.  2sHcm. 

Lund  University,  Sweden.  Odmanska  do- 
nationen  till  Universitets  bibliothek.  Lund, 
Gleerup,  1906.  [41+104  p.  O. 

A catalog  of  the  books  on  psychiatry  and 
neurology  included  in  the  medical  library 
given  to  the  university  by  Professor  Svante 
Odman  in  1901,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  directorship  of  Lund  Hospital 
and  his  professorship  at  the  university. 

BibUograpbp 

Bordeaux,  Henry.  Britsch,  Amedee.  Henry 
Bordeaux ; biographie  critique.  Paris,  E. 
Sansot  & Co.,  1906.  67  p.  19cm. 
Bibliographie,  p.  [65] -67. 

Clemenceau,  Georges.  Le  Blond,  Maurice. 
Georges  Clemenceau ; biographie  critique. 
Paris,  E.  Sansot  & Co.,  1906.  56  p.  i8V2cm. 
Bibliographie,  signed  Ad.  B.  (i.e..  Ad.  van 
Bever),  p.  [si]-s6. 

Columbia  River  Indians.  Lewis,  Albert 
Buell.  Tribes  of  the  Columbia  Valley  and 
the  coast  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  (In 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Anthropological 
Association,  September,  1906.  i :i47-209.) 
This  article  is  followed  by  a four-page  an- 
notated bibliography. 

Coi'PEE,  Francois.  Gaubert,  Ernest.  Fran- 
Sois  Coppee;  biographie  critique.  Paris, 
E.  Sansot  & Co.,  1906.  70  p.  i8j^cm. 
Bibliographie,  signed  Ad.  van  Bever.  p. 
[S71-70. 

Florentine  Guilds.  Staley,  Edgcumbe.  The 
guilds  of  Florence;  illustrated  after  minia- 
tures in  illuminated  manuscripts  and  Flor- 
entine woodcuts.  London,  Methuen  & Co., 
[1906.]  23+622  p.  26cm. 

Bibliography,  p.  585-599. 

Folk-lore.  Thomas,  N.  W.  Bibliography 
of  folk-lore,  1905. 

The  Folk-Lore  Society  of  London  has  re- 
cently published  in  pamphlet  form  a bibliog- 
raphy of  the  folk-lore  for  1905.  This  is  clas- 
sified and  annotated  and  is  followed  by  an 
index  of  authors  and  subjects,  together  with 
a list  of  periodicals.  The  bibliography  com- 
prises 36  pages  of  the  same  size  as  the  Folk- 
Lore  Journal. 

France.  Hauser,  Henri.  Les  sources  de 
I’histoire  de  France,  xvie  siecle  (1494- 
1610).  Paris,  A.  Picard  et  Fils,  1906.  v.  i. 
23cm. 

Contents:  v.  i,  Les  premieres  guerres 
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d’ltalie.  Charles  viii.  et  Louis  xii  (1494- 

1515). 

Geography.  Verein  ftir  Erdkunde,  Leipsig- 
Bibliothek.  Katalog  der  bibliothek  des  Ve- 
^ reins  fiir  Erdkunde  zu  Leipzig  hrsg.  von 
; L Drj  "Rudolf  Reinhard.  Leipzig,  C.  G.  Nau- 
tnajin,  1505.  8+531  p.  23cm. 

Hungarian  literature.  Riedl,  F;  A his- 
tory of  Hungarian  literature.  N.  Y.,  Ap- 
pleton, 1906.  7+293  p.  D. 

Bibliography  (l  p.). 

Industrial  arts.  Great  Britain.  Patent 
Office.  Library.  Class  list  and  index  of 
the  periodical  publications  in  the  Patent 
Office  Library.  Ed.  2.  London,  H.  M. 
Stationery  Office,  1906.  291+7  p.  l6cm. 
Negro.  Library  of  Congress.  Select  list  of 
references  on  the  negro  question ; comp, 
under  the  direction  of  A.  P.  C.  Griffin. 
Second  issue.  Wash.,  D.  C.,  Gov.  print. 
Office,  1906.  61  p.  1.  O. 

Penfield,  S.  L.  Pirsson,  L.  V.  Samuel 

Lewis  Penfield.  {In  American  Journal  of 
Science,  November,  1906.  22:353-367.) 

This  article  is  followed  by  a chronological 
bibliography  on  the  writings  of  S.  L.  Pen- 
field  from  1877  to  1906.  Nearly  all  of  these 
titles  are  on  mineralogy. 

Printing.  Hatch,  Lewis.  A few  books  for 
the  student  of  books  and  printing.  {In  The 
Printing  Art,  October,  1906.  8:97-100.) 

A useful  selected  annotated  list  on  the  his- 
tory and  principles  of  typography.  Very  ex- 
pensive books  as  a rule  have  been  omitted, 
and  nearly  all  are  such  as  are  in  print.  The 
list  is  a suggestive  and  valuable  one  for  libra- 
ries that  wish  to  strengthen  this  department. 
United  States  Navy.  Harbeck,  C:  T.  Con- 
tribution to  the  bibliography  of  the  history 
of  the  United  States  navy.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  privately  printed  at  the  Riverside 
Press,  1906.  8+247  p.  4°. 

This  admirably  printed  and  arranged  bib- 
liography is  most  comprehensive  in  scope. 
Part  I covers  the  history  proper,  under  some 
twenty  headings,  chronologically  arranged. 
Part  2 (one-half  of  the  book)  covers  a variety 
of  collateral  subjects,  such  as  Biography, 
Court  martial.  Cruises  and  exploring  expedi- 
tions, Marine  corps.  Naval  academy.  Organi- 
zation and  administration  of  the  navy,  etc. 
These  subjects  are  arranged  alphabetically 
by  the  headings  that  Mr.  Harbeck  has  chosen 
for  his  divisions.  At  the  end  are  sections  on 
The  flag.  Fiction  and  Poetry. 

United  States  government  documents 
through  the  year  1898  have  been  analyzed. 


and  the  individual  documents  recorded  tinder 
the  proper  subjects. 

In  a very  few  cases  there  are  brief  annota- 
tions. A satisfactory  subject  index  is  given, 
but  there  is  no  author  index. 


Botes  an&  (Siuertes 


Paging  of  System.  — Librarians  who  are 
binding  their  files  of  System  may  experience 
some  difficulty  with  the  pagination  in  volume 
9,  January- June,  1906.  In  our  copy  the  cor- 
rect pagination  runs  thus : pp.  1-516,  549-552, 
483-658.  I thought  you  might  be  interested  in 
these  facts,  as  some  one  else  may  have  the 
same  difficulty  that  we  had  in  getting  the 
parts  together.  H.  O.  Severance, 
Library  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich. 

Dynamo  tending. — In  1894  Frederick  J. 
Drake  & Company,  of  Chicago,  published  “Dy- 
namo tending  for  engineers,  or  electricity  for 
engineers,”  by  Henry  C.  Horstmann  and  Vic- 
tor H.  Tousley.  In  1905  the  same  firm  pub- 
lished the  “Twentieth  century  hand-book  for 
steam  engineers  and  electricians,”  by  C.  _ F. 
Swingle,  with  part  3 as  an  electrical  division 
by  Henry  C.  Horstmann  and  Victor  H.  Tous- 
ley. The  electrical  division  of  the  latter  work 
is  the  same  as  “Dynamo  tending  for  engi- 
neers,” printed  from  the  same  plates. 

“Grolier  Society”  publications.  — The 
following  communication  has  been  received 
from  a librarian: 

Recently  our  library  acquired,  through  an 
agent  of  the  “Grolier  Society”  a 12-volume 
edition  of  Maspero’s  “Egypt,”  though  it  is  not 
our  custom  to  buy  subscription  books, 

When  received  it  was  discovered  that  the 
first  nine  volumes  of  it  were  identical  with 
Maspero’s  “History  of  the  ancient  east,”  in 
three  volumes,  which  we  have  cataloged  un- 
der its  several  titles  — “Dawn  of  civilization,” 
“Struggle  of  the  nations,”  and  “Passing  of 
the  empires.” 

Is  it  generally  known  that  these  two  works 
are  the  same?  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  re- 
dress ? I think  such  a fraud  should  be  widely 
condemned.  * * 

Mrs.  Hamer. — A letter  recently  received 
from  Mr.  S.  H.  Hamer,  of  London,  may  be  of 
interest  to  catalogers  who  have  had  difficulty 
in  identifying  Phillis  Browne,  A.  G.  Payne 
and  Olive  Patch: 

Mr.  Hamer  writes  that  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Sharp  Hamer,  wrote  under  the  pseud- 
onym “Phillis  Browne,”  and  is  the  author  of 
“Sunny  Spain,”  “Dictionary  of  dainty  break- 
fasts,” etc.  When  writing  “Sunny  Spain” 
Mrs.  Hamer  used  the  pseudonym  “ Olive 
Patch,”  and  the  confusion  of  her  name  with 
that  of  A.  G.  Payne  was  occasioned  by  her 
collaboration  with  Mr.  Payne. 

Margaret  Mann, 

Chief  Cataloger,  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh. 
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It  is  customary  within  the  library  profes- 
sion to  contrast  the  “large”  and  “small”  libra- 
ries as  presenting  distinct  problems  of  library 
administration.  The  line  drawn  marks  an 
actual  difference  in  the  problems  of  interior 
management,  for  in  the  one  case  there  is  an 
administrative  executive  with  a large  and 
specialized  staff,  and  in  the  other  case  there 
is  the  single  librarian  doing  all  sorts  of  work 
or  dividing  the  general  work  with  one  or 
more  non-specialized  assistants.  But  in  the 
exterior  relations  of  a library,  the  dealings 
with  the  public,  the  vital  distinction  is  rather 
betw'een  urban  and  rural  libraries  than  be- 
tw'een  large  and  small  libraries.  The  urban 
library  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  men  both 
in  masses  and  classes,  for  instance,  to  supply 
books  on  a special  industry,  or  on  trade  union 
organizations,  or  on  factory  legislation,  in  the 
factory  community  of  the  manufacturing  city 
or  town  or  suburb.  The  rural  library  in  a coun- 
try place  which  boasts  a few  carpenters,  a 
painter  or  two,  and  a score,  at  most,  of  other 
mechanics,  needs  on  its  shelves  books  on  such 
topics  only  to  the  extent  that  they  interest 
the  general  reader  rather  than  the  specialized 
worker.  It  is  well,  to  be  sure,  to  have  even  in 
a small  rural  library  the  best  -working  book 
on  each  of  the  general  practical  subjects,  as 
included  in  the  representative  list  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  Catalog.  From  the  same  point  of  view  it 
should  also  have  books  on  the  special  subjects 
w'hich  the  bright  boys  and  girls  of  the  com- 
munity need  as  they  look  forward  to  college 
study  or  to  practical  life  in  the  workaday 
world.  Above  all,  it  should  keep  in  touch 
with  the  schools  and  have  on  its  shelves  the 
best  books  that  supplement  and  extend  their 
courses  of  study.  But  aside  from  such  spe- 
cialization as  this,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  the 
rural  library  must  be  a general  library,  a li- 
brary for  the  general  reader,  a development 
of  the  private  library,  rather  than  that  aggre- 
gate of  professional  and  technical  libraries,  so 
to  speak,  combined  with  a general  collection, 
which  should  constitute  the  scope  of  the  ur- 
ban library. 


This  means  that  above  all  the  rural  library 
should  be  a selection  rather  than  a collection 


No.  12 


of  books.  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  has 
often  and  most  usefully  emphasized  the  view 
that  a rural  library  should  confine  itself  with- 
in the  limit  of  10,000  volumes  — a view  illus- 
trated and  confirmed  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalog 
of  approximately  8000  books.  The  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist  suggests  usefully  the  new  volumes 
required  to  keep  such  a collection  up  to 
date.  The  Carnegie  gifts  for  new  buildings 
are  often  utilized  to  provide  stacks  for  20,000 
or  more  volumes,  when  open  shelves  about  the 
rooms  for  ic,ooo  volumes  would  be  really 
more  serviceable  to  the  community.  Where  a 
Carnegie  or  other  gift  provides  for  a new 
library  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalog  furnishes  the  best 
of  all  purchase  lists.  But  existing  rural  li- 
braries, as  they  reach  the  limit  of  their  shelf 
room,  must  face  the  more  difficult  problem 
of  weeding  out.  The  faculty  of  weeding  out 
is  in  fact  the  ultimate  virtue  of  the  “small 
librarian,”  who  must  be  large-minded  indeed 
to  weed  successfully.  A library  expert  might 
perhaps  find  a new  calling  as  a professional 
weeder-out. 


An  important  question  to  rural  libraries  is 
how  to  reach  outlying  parts  of  the  town  with 
library  service.  The  electric  trolley,  to  be 
sure,  is  partly  solving  the  problem,  bringing 
niany  users  to  the  library;  but  this  is  not 
enough.  A “library  post,”  that  is,  a rate 
which  would  make  it  practicable  to  send  books 
locally  by  mail,  would  of  course  be  a great 
help.  It  is  impracticable  to  expect  that  Con- 
gress will  extend  the  one-cent-a-pound  rate, 
to  which  the  postal  authorities  are  totally  op- 
posed, for  any  purpose,  and  endeavor  in  this 
direction  is  worse  than  wasted.  If,  however,  a 
four-cent-a-pound  rate  for  books  and  other 
printed  matter  could  be  obtained,  and  a half 
rate  of  two  cents  a pound  established  for 
books  sent  from  any  post-office  center  along 
a rural  free  delivery  route  from  that  center, 
this  problem  would  in  great  measure  be 
solved.  The  travelling  library  is  so  far  the 
best  solution  of  the  problem.  Branch  libraries 
and  reading-rooms  should,  however,  be  estab- 
lished wherever  a village  center  can  provide 
room  and  volunteer  attendance.  In  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  two  methods  have  been  era- 
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plo3^ed,  both  with  partial  success.  In  one  vil- 
lage in  the  township  the  branch  library  is  in 
the  country  store  and  post-office,  where  the 
postmaster  or  a helper  is  willing  to  give  out 
and  receive  books  during  certain  hours ; in 
another  village,  the  experiment  has  pro- 
gressed one  step  further,  and  the  town  has 
provided  a good  room  in  the  second  story  of 
an  engine  house,  w'here  is  a collection  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  books  and  a dozen  of  the 
more  popular  periodicals,  kept  open  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings 
by  help  of  volunteers.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  obtain  volunteers,  and  the  system  makes 
library  hours  unfortunately  irregular.  But 
these  several  plans  are  all  in  the  direction  of 
finally  effective  result. 


In  classification,  “standard”  and  “up-to- 
date”  methods  must  always  be  to  some  ex- 
tent in  conflict,  and  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the 
best  compromise,  as  Mr.  Bishop  points  out 
clearly  in  his  review  of  the  new  Brown  clas- 
sification scheme.  One  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary triumphs  in  library  development  has 
been  the  decimal  classification  which  Mr. 
Dewey  worked  out  a generation  ago,  in  his 
early  days  at  Amherst  College.  Since  that 
time  the  advance  in  knowledge,  particularly 
in  science,  has  developed  great  changes  in 
nomenclature;  but  it  is  remarkable  how  well 
the  decimal  classification  has  on  the  whole 
stood  the  test  of  the  time  and  change.  The 
decimal  plan  permitted,  as  no  other  scheme 
could,  sub-division  and  incidental  rearrange- 
ment to  the  utmost  degree  compatible  with  a 
standard  method.  Mr.  Cutter  devised  his 
expansive  classification  to  meet  modern  sci- 
entific nomenclature  and  specialization,  but 
his  modification  of  the  symbols  at  successive 
stages  of  expansion  has  proved  a serious  em- 
barrassment to  libraries  which  adopted  his 
scheme  in  its  less  complete  stages.  The  com- 
bination of  letters  and  figures,  in  this  as  in 
the  Brown  system,  has  also  serious  disadvan- 
tages. On  the  whole  w'e  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  decimal  classification  is  the  one  which 
will  endure,  and  from  the  revision  which  has 
been  so  long  in  progress,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  modifications  there  embodied  will  bring  the 
scheme  up  to  date  without  sacrificing  its 
standard  character.  Perhaps  this  is  a recon- 
ciling of  impossibilities,  but  libraries  must  be 


content  with  a compromise  which  cannot  have 
all  the  advantages  of  either  system.  The 
great  benefit  was  effected  w'hen  relative  loca- 
tion replaced  fixed  location  on  the  shelves,  a 
reform  which  was  closely  associated  with 
the  introduction  of  the  decimal  classification, 
which  since  its  adoption  by  the  Institut  Inter- 
national de  Bibliographie  has  become  of 
world-w'ide  vogue. 

To  statefy,  so  to  speak,  library  examinations 
and  confine  library  work  to  applicants  passed 
by  the  state,  w'ould  seem  at  least  of  doubtful 
expediency.  The  field  is  now  fairly  well 
supplied  with  trained  workers  through  the 
courses  and  examinations  of  the  library 
schools  and  the  apprentice  classes  of  the 
larger  libraries,  and  to  limit  recruiting  from 
outside  by  requiring  state  examination  might 
raise  a serious  difficulty  for  many  libraries. 
The  analogy  with  the  relations  of  the  teacher 
is  here  not  quite  in  parallel,  for  the  schools 
have  a graded  system  for  which  qualifications 
may  be  reasonably  defined.  The  libraries  are 
in  large  part  volunteer  institutions,  and  in 
the  lesser  ranks  draw  naturally  from  the  body 
of  the  community,  yet  the  discussion  raised  by 
Miss  Baldwin’s  paper  is  not  without  interest. 


We  print  elsewhere  a communication  from 
Mr.  Wellman  on  copyright  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  dissent  from  the  position 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  conferees  and  of  the  Library 
JOURNAL,  including  a quotation  from  the  elab- 
orate criticism  by  Mr.  Charles  Porterfield  — 
of  the  Edward  Thompson  Company,  publish- 
ers of  law  books  — which  the  Library  Copy- 
right League  has  reprinted  as  a pamphlet. 
Mr.  Portei  field  emphasized  his  views  at  the 
recent  Congressional  hearing,  where  Messrs. 
Steiner,  Wellman  and  Cutter  presented  the 
views  of  the  protestants,  while  Mr.  Bostwick 
supported  the  action  of  the  A.  L.  A.  dele- 
gates. The  contention  that  libraries  could  not 
lend  or  dispose  of  books  if  the  new  bill  became 
a law  is  a misapprehension.  The  existing  law 
gives  to  the  copyright  proprietor  the  “sole 
liberty  of  vending,”  and  any  restriction  of 
sale  is  a matter  of  the  law  of  contract  and 
:iot  of  copyright ; and  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee gave  prompt  and  proper  assurance  that 
if  any  possible  danger  in  this  respect  lurked 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  bill  the  language 
would  be  made  clear. 
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FORM  OF  LIBRARY  ORGANIZATION  FOR  A SMALL  TOWN  MAKING  A 

LIBRARY  BEGINNING* 

By  Alice  S.  Tyler^  Secretary  Iowa  Library  Commission 


The  awakening  of  one  or  two  individuals 
to  the  possibilities  for  good  afforded  by  a 
public  collection  of  books  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  library  movement  in  that  town. 
These  men  or  women  may  have  formerly 
lived  in  a town  having  a flourishing  library, 
and  recalling  the  pleasure  and  benefit  derived 
from  it  begin  to  wonder  why  such  privileges 
may  not  be  provided  in  the  new  home.  Or 
some  one  who  has  grown  up  in  the  commun- 
ity hears  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  li- 
brary in  a neighboring  town  and  asks  why 
Pleasantown  cannot  do  the  same;  or,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  a woman’s  club  has  been  or- 
ganized in  the  town,  a representative  goes  to 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Federation,  hears  of 
the  interest  other  club  women  have  had  in 
the  founding  of  a local  library,  and,  feeling 
the  need  of  books  for  club  study  and  knowing 
the  dearth  of  good  literature  for  her  boys  and 
girls  who  are  growing  up,  joins  with  others 
in  the  effort  to  provide  a collection  of  books 
for  general  use.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  interest  which  marks  the  beginning,  the 
little  seed  has  been  sown  and  begins  to  grow. 

In  considering  the  topic  assigned  me,  “What 
form  of  library  organization  is  most  desirable 
for  the  small  town,”  it  is,  of  course,  necessary 
first  of  all  to  agree  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
words  “small  town.”  In  Iowa  a community 
having  a population  of  two  thousand  inhabi- 
tants or  less  is  termed  a town,  and  for  small 
town  I will  assume  that  we  agree  upon  inter- 
preting it  to  mean  a population  of  one  thou- 
sand or  less.  With  this  group  of  people,  hav- 
ing the  ordinary  advantaged  of  school  and 
church,  what  is  the  best  method  by  which 
both  young  and  old  may  be  provided  with  the 
books  that  may  inspire  and  cheer,  inform  and 
uplift  both  individual  and  community  life? 
It  does  not  seem  necessary  in  this  company 
to  discuss  the  important  function  this  library 
should  fulfill  in  the  life  of  the  people ; the 

*Itead  before  the  League  of  Library  Commis- 
tions,  Narragansett  Pier,  July  2,  1906. 


mission  of  the  book  has  been  set  forth  so  ably 
and  so  frequently  in  all  library  meetings  that 
it  Avould  be  indeed  “carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle” to  attempt  it  here.  It  is,  however,  well 
for  us  to  remember  that,  while  there  is  a sur- 
feit of  cheap  literature  that  seems  to  have 
reached  the  smallest  hamlets  and  villages,  the 
need  is  as  great  as  it  ever  was  for  the  best 
books  to  be  made  accessible  to  those  who  do 
not  yet  know  the  “books  of  all  time.” 

This  group  of  people  in  the  small  town  de- 
siring to  provide  a public  collection  of  books 
will  probably  follow  the  “line  of  least  resist- 
ance” in  making  the  beginning.  Considering 
the  prejudices,  church  affiliations,  rivalries, 
etc.,  that  exist  in  almost  every  town,  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  basis  of  the  movement  for  a 
library?  It  will  probably  take  one  of  the 
following  forms : 

1.  Enlargement  of  the  meager  school  li- 
brary. 

2.  A church  reading  room. 

3.  Woman’s  club  or  town  federation  library. 

4.  Library  association  or  subscription  li- 
brary. 

5.  Free  public  library,  supported  by  taxa- 
tion. 

6.  Travelling  library  center  or  station. 

There  may  be  and  probably  will  be  com- 
binations of  two  or  more  of  these  into  one 
plan,  and  if  there  is  a state  or  county  system 
of  travelling  libraries  there  would  be,  in  any 
of  the  plans  suggested,  the  probability  of  the 
use  of  the  travelling  libraries. 

Considering  the  forms  in  the  order  men- 
tioned : First,  the  enlargement  of  the  meager 
school  library  — this  has  been  occasionally 
resorted  to  because  the  few  books  serve  as  a 
nucleus,  they  in  some  instances  having  been 
found  to  be  of  little  service  in  the  school- 
room, while  for  the  general  public  they  might 
be  of  value.  Poorly  selected,  ill  adapted  to 
the  uses  for  which  they  were  intended,  with 
no  one  especially  concerned  as  to  their  care 
and  use,  locked  up  and  of  no  use  to  any  one 
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during  the  three  months'  vacation,  they  are 
indeed  serving  a good  purpose  if  some  of 
these  dusty,  neglected  books  in  the  school  cok 
lections  are  made  the  nucleus  of  a public 
collection  for  the  entire  town.  This,  how- 
ever, is  rarely  done. 

The  second  plan  — a church  reading  room 
— is  one  which  is  usually  suggested  by  some 
enthusiastic  pastor  who  is  genuinely  concerned 
regarding  the  young  people  of  his  church  and 
town,  and  is  generous  enough  to  open  a room 
in  his  church  for  this  purpose.  My  observa- 
tion has  been  that  this  is  an  unwise  and 
undesirable  method,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  im- 
mediately combatted  either  secretly  or  openly 
by  denominational  opposition  or  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  other  chui'ches,  and  will  not  be 
likely  to  attract  into  the  circle  of  its  influence 
those  who  may  not  be  identified  with  orthodox 
churches,  or  the  unformed  boys  and  young 
men  who  might  be  reluctant  to  use  freely  a 
library  thus  located. 

The  third  — a movement  on  the  part  of  a 
woman’s  club  or  a federation  of  all  the  clubs 
in  the  town  to  found  a library  — is  a method 
that  has  been  tried  in  several  towns  in  our 
state.  The  organizations  being  already  in  ex- 
istence, active,  and  committed  to  altruistic  and 
civic  work,  find  in  the  public  library  a cause 
that  appeals'  to  its  members  strongly  and'  to 
which  they  are  willing  to  give  enthusiastic 
labor.  After  close  and  sympathetic  observa- 
tion of  this  method  of  making  a library  be- 
ginning, I believe  that  it  is  not  the  best  plan, 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  confines  the  move- 
ment to  a limited  group  of  workers.  Some- 
times, too,  it  encounters  a spirit  of  j ealousy  and 
criticism  on  the  part  of  those  outside  the  club 
that  is  not  conducive  to  the  forwarding  of  a 
large  public  movement  such  as  a library 
should  be  — to  include  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions, regardless  of  age,  sex,  or  social  stand- 
ing. 

The  fourth  plan  — a library  association  or 
subscription  library  — is  a popular  method  of 
making  a beginning  when  properly  under- 
stood. The  few  who  see  the  need  of  a library 
and  plan  to  accomplish  its  organization,  be- 
lieving that  it  should  be  for  all  the  people,  call 
a meeting  for  the  express  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing ways  and  means  of  providing  a public  li- 
brary for  the  town.  Notices  of  this  meeting 
are  sent  to  all  churches,  schools,  clubs,  lodges, 
etc.,  where  people  congregate,  and  are  printed 


in  the  local  newspaper  so  that  all  are  given 
the  opportunity  of  having  a part  in  it.  At  this 
meeting,  after  addresses  and  discussion,  it  is 
voted  that  a library  association  shall  be 
formed  for  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
public  library.  Committees  are  appointed  to 
recommend  a basis  of  organization  and  on 
providing  a book  fund,  and  the  movement 
takes  form  in  a few  weeks  or  months  with  a 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  a specified 
annual  membership  fee  which  shall  provide 
(probably  very  meagerly)  for  running  ex- 
penses. With  many  variations,  with  discour- 
agements and  struggles,  it  is  nevertheless  an 
oft-tried  and  satisfactory  method  of  making 
a beginning,  the  association  affording  an  or- 
ganization through  which  to  work  toward  a 
tax-supported  library. 

But  in  each  of  the  four  plans  mentioned  by 
which  a beginning  may  be  made  there  is  al- 
ways and  presistently  and  depressingly  the 
question,  “How  are  libraries  begun  in  this 
manner  to  have  sufficient  funds  even  to  barely 
exist,  much  more  to  grow?” 

And  this  is  the  fundamental  matter  after  all 
— money.  Whence  shall  the  funds  come? 
The  church  plan,  the  club  plan,  the  school 
plan,  the  association  plan  — all  are  dependent 
on  the  spasmodic  and  irregular  support  that 
results  from  the  labors  of  a soliciting  com- 
mittee using  persuasive  arguments  with  busi- 
ness men  and  others.  There  are  certain  ex- 
penses that  are  absolutely  essential  — books 
first  and  most,  a room  for  which,  probably, 
rent  must  be  paid  (though  some  generohs  cit- 
izen may  give  the  use  of  it),  periodicals  to  be 
subscribed  for,  heat,  light,  table,  chairs,  etc., 
besides  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
whole  scheme  — the  librarian. 

Shall  the  use  of  the  books  be  free?  or,  in 
this  period  of  beginning,  shall  each  person 
pay  an  annual  fee  or  a rental  for  the  use  of 
the  books?  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  make 
the  library  absolutely  free,  on  the  basis  of  any 
one  of  the  four  plans  suggested,  there  must 
be  back  of  the  movement  a very  active  and 
probably  m_uch  worried  finance  committee 
struggling  with  entertainments,  suppers,  lec- 
ture courses,  subscription  lists,  etc.,  to  pro- 
vide the  “ways  and  means.” 

The  fifth  form  of  organization  is  the  tax- 
supported  free  public  library.  Is  it  desirable 
that  the  small  town  shall  in  its  beginning  in 
library  matters  attempt  at  once  to  secure  a 
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municipal  tax  to  found  and  maintain  a free 
public  library  under  the  state  law?  There  are 
those  who  believe  this  is  the  only  way  to  make 
a beginning.  I am  confident  that  I voice  the 
sentiment  of  commission  workers  when  I say 
that  w'e  are  all  agreed  that  eventually,  if  not 
in  the  beginning,  the  free  public  library  on  a 
rate  or  tax-supported  basis  is  our  endeavor. 
The  point  whereon  there  may  be  a difference 
of  opinion  is  whether  the  movement  might 
first  be  started  as  an  association  and  by  means 
of  this  association  public  sentiment  created 
which  shall  provide  for  the  municipal  support. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  amount  from 
the  tax  levy  provided  by  law  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  library  in  most  states  w’ould 
be  so  small  in  a town  of  one  thousand  in- 
habitants or  less,  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  a movement  to  be  inaugurated  to 
provide  a book  fund  by  some  other  means 
— in  other  words,  the  plant  must  be  in- 
stalled, and  this  requires  money.  After- 
ward the  running  expenses  may  be  met 
by  the  tax  levy.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
life  of  a library  is  precarious  and  uncertain 
until  an  annual  revenue  is  assured  by  a mu- 
nicipal tax,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  simply  a 
question  of  policy  as  to  whether  this  shall  be 
the  iirst  step  or  not.  In  studying  this  ques- 
tion at  first  hand  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  first  impulse  seems  naturally  to  be  to 
solicit  subscriptions  for  a book  fund,  and  this 
seems  a necessity  whether  there  is  a main- 
tenance tax  or  not.  A library  association 
standing  back  of  this  solicitation  for  a book 
fund  and  back  of  the  entire  movement  seems 
very  desirable  and,  though  temporary,  has 
usually  proven  to  be  successful. 

Now,  what,  we  may  ask,  is  the  relation  of 
the  state  library  commission  to  this  commun- 
ity? What  has  it  to  do  with  this  small  towm 
desiring  to  make  a library  beginning?  First, 
its  advisory  relations  with  the  community 
should  be  such  that  it  will  aid  that  town  in 
avoiding  the  mistakes  made  elsewhere  in  the 
form  of  organization  and  in  methods  of  w'ork. 
Surely  the  observations  and  experience  of 
commission  workers,  who  are  provided  by  the 
state,  should  be  at  the  service  of  every  com- 
munity in  the  state  if  desired.  One  of  the 
points,  how'ever,  that  is  always  perplexing 
to  the  earnest  commission  worker  is,  how 
to  help  effectively.  The  cry  of  paternalism 
is  not  heard  so  much  as  formerly,  but  it  is 


certainly  a fine  point  as  to  how  far  the  state 
shall  go  in  aiding  the  local  movement,  and 
surely  there  must  first  be  a desire  on  the  part 
of  the  community. 

But  if  it  is  the  desire  of  but  one,  that  is  suf- 
ficient to  bring  the  commission  w^orker  to  the 
aid  of  that  one  in  arousing  interest.  I would 
suggest  that  the  effect  of  the  commission 
worker’s  co-operation  wdth  the  local  move- 
ment is  much  greater  if  she  comes  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  local  leaders,  and  there  is  al- 
w'ays  a way  to  secure  such  an  invitation.  This 
puts  the  commission  worker  on  a basis  where 
she  can  serve  much  more  effectively. 

It  may  save  the  club  and  the  library  move- 
ment from  much  tribulation  if  we  can  tell 
them  of  the  disaster  that  came  to  one  town 
because  of  the  zeal  of  the  woman’s  club  to 
have  the  honor  of  founding  the  library,  or  of 
another  town  where  a certain  secret  organ- 
ization aroused  the  opposition  of  all  other 
societies  in  town  by  starting  a library  and 
collecting  over  one  thousand  volumes  for 
public  use,  or  of  another  town  wdrere  a 
“generous  citizen”  gave  a large  sum  for 
a new  church  building  on  condition  that  it 
should  have  a library  room  included  for  the 
use  of  t’ne  town  (w’hich  the  members  of  other 
churches  in  towm  seldom  enter).  On  the 
other  hand,  they  may  be  told  of  the  enthu- 
siastic organization  of  a library  association, 
the  raising  of  a book  fund  of  $2000,  and  the 
favorable  sentiment  immediately  created  for  a 
municipal  tax  which  resulted  in  a free  public 
library  upon  that  basis  wdthin  one  year.  Such 
information  and  the  details  gained  from  ex- 
perience as  to  just  how  the  w'ork  may  best  be 
accomplished  constitute  a part  of  the  prelim- 
inary work  the  commission  may  do. 

Second,  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  books. 
Certainly  this  function  of  the  library  com- 
m.ission  does  not  need  to  be  emphasized  here. 
The  utter  helplessness  with  which  a new  library 
board  or  book  committee  undertakes  the  task 
of  providing  books  for  the  new  library  makes 
it  absolutely  imperative  that  selected  lists 
should  be  available  that  can  be  placed  in  their 
hands.  The  “Suggestive  list  of  books”  pub- 
lished by  the  League  of  Library  Commissions 
is  especially  suited  for  this  sort  of  work, 
also  reliable  lists  of  children’s  books,  such  as 
Miss  Moore’s  “List  of  books  for  a children’s 
library,”  published  by  the  Iowa  Library  Com- 
mission ; the  Cleveland  list,  compiled  by 
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Misses  Power  and  Prentice;  Miss  Hewins’ 
“List  of  books  for  boys  and  girls,”  and 
others.  The  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  is  also  supply- 
ing this  definite  need  of  the  small  library  for 
a reliable  list  of  the  best  recent  books,  and 
this  is  furnished  free  (monthly)  by  most  li- 
brary commissions. 

Third,  to  install  a simple  loan  system  and 
such  other  records  as  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  library.  This 
includes  classification  and  shelf  list,  but  not 
necessarily  a card  catalog. 

Fourth,  to  provide  the  travelling  library 
that  shall  augment  the  very  meager  collection 
of  books  belonging  to  the  local  collection. 

This  method  of  “state  aid”  is  especially 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  small  town  in  mak- 
ing a beginning,  but  it  also  has  the  entire 
state  for  its  field  of  activity,  sending  books  to 
the  remotest  corners  — the  country  neighbor- 
hood, the  rural  schools,  the  clubs,  also  loan- 
ing books  on  special  subjects  of  study  to  the 
larger  libraries.  This  fresh  supply  of  books 
coming  from  this  state  center  at  intervals 
throughout  the  year  may  enable  the  local 
library  to  use  some  of  the  funds  for  a 
reading  room  as  a feature  of  the  work  as 
well  as  the  lending  of  books.  In  fact,  I am 
inclined  to  say  that  if  a suitable  person  is 
available  for  the  position  of  librarian,  the 
reading  room  can  be  made  a more  powerful 
influence  for  good  in  the  small  town  than  the 
lending  of  books  for  home  reading.  The  ab- 
solute lack  of  provision  for  wholesome  diver- 
sion and  entertainment  for  young  people  in 
the  small  town,  the  inclination  of  the  boys  to 
loaf  and  lounge  about  the  post-office,  the  rail- 


way station,  the  tobacco  store,  etc.,  because 
there  is  nowhere  else  to  go;  these  conditions 
make  it  extremely  important  that  a movement 
to  establish  a library  in  a small  town  should 
include  the  reading-room,  where  the  open 
doors,  bright  lights,  attractive  periodicals  and 
interesting  books  invite  and  attract  those  who 
would  not  otherwise  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  printed  page. 

But  the  problem  of  the  reading-room  in 
the  small  town  is  one  of  maintaining  or- 
der, without  repelling,  of  cheer,  welcome, 
helpfulness;  so  that  the  librarian’s  personal 
qualities  are  put  to  the  test  in  such  a posi- 
tion out  of  all  proportion  to  the  apparent 
interests  involved.  Over  and  over  again  ^o 
we  see  unselfish,  cultured,  devoted  w'om.en, 
fired  with  the  altruistic  spirit,  giving  them- 
selves to  such  service  “without  money  and 
wdthout  price,”  and  so  we  have  the  volunteer 
librarian  — without  salary  — as  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  many  of  the  small 
towns  making  a beginning,  and  but  for  whom 
probably  there  would  be  no  beginning. 

Certainly  all  the  interests  mentioned  in  the 
opening  of  this  paper  — the  schools,  the 
churches,  the  clubs  — should  be  concerned  in 
providing  the  public  collection  of  books  for 
the  town,  but  these  should  rise  above  the  par- 
ticular organization  or  interest  which  chiefly 
concerns  each.  Obliterating  all  lines  of  sep- 
aration they  may  unite  in  service  for  the 
public  good,  working  unitedly  either  for  the 
library  association  or  the  municipal  library 
as  the  first  step.  Without  the  support  of  these 
interests  the  work  would  be  well-nigh  impos- 
sible. 


STATE  EXAMINATIONS  AND  STATE  CERTIFICATES  FOR  LIBRARIANS  * 
By  Clara  F.  Baldwin,  Secretary  Minnesota  Public  Library  Commission 


It  is  a familiar  statement  that  the  public 
library  should  be  recognized  as  a part  of  our 
educational  System,  and  that  librarianship 
should  be  regarded  as  a profession  on  at  least 
as  high  a plane  as  that  of  teaching.  It  then 
becomes  the  problem  of  the  commission  w^orker 
to  uphold  the  highest  possible  standard  of  ser- 
vice in  every  part  of  the  profession,  coming 

*Read  before  the  League  of  Library  Commissions, 
Narragansett  Pier,  July  3,  igo6. 


in  contact  as  he  does  with  libraries  of  all 
sizes,  and  of  various  functions. 

The  librarian  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  any  library,  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  he  or  she  should  be  selected  be- 
cause of  his  or  her  fitness  for  the  work, 
not  because  of  social  or  political  influence, 
or  even  because  “she  needs  it,  poor  soul.” 
Other  professions  have  rigid  requirements 
for  entrance  to  their  ranks,  and  it  would 
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appear  that  our  standards  for  admission 
should  be  equally  high  if  we  are  to  be 
worthy  of  our  calling.  Our  public  school 
systems  have  been  brought  to  a high  grade  of 
efficiency  through  generous  state  aid  and  en- 
couragement, and  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  state  has  acted  wisely  in  assuming  author- 
ity over  public  education.  Why  may  not  the 
state  exercise  supervision  over  libraries  in  a 
similar  way?  If  no  one  may  teach  in  our 
public  schools  without  a license,  why  should 
the  guidance  of  our  public  libraries,  the  hand- 
maids of  the  public  schools,  be  left  in  many 
cases  to  those  who  have  been  obliged  to  give 
up  teaching  because  they  could  not  obtain  a 
certificate  ? 

Granted  that  there  is  every  reason  why  the 
state  should  examine  candidates  for  library 
positions  and  issue  certificates  for  those  fitted 
for  such  positions,  let  us  consider,  first,  what 
the  practical  working  of  the  plan  would  be, 
and  second  whether,  if  practicable,  it  would 
accomplish  the  desired  results.  At  the  very 
beginning,  we  are  confronted  wdth  a question 
that  will  prove  a stumbling  block  and  a “rock 
of  offense”  in  many  states,  for  on  the  face  of 
it  ■ a system  of  state  examinations  and  state 
certificates  for  librarians  implies  the  condi- 
tion of  giving  state  aid  to  libraries.  It  is  not 
the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss  this 
larger  question.  Direct  aid  is  now  given  to 
libraries  in  nine  different  states,  ail  of 
them  except  Michigan  eastern  states.  So  far 
this  aid  has  only  been  given  for  the  purchase 
of  approved  books,  and  on  condition  of  the 
expenditure  of  an  equal  or  proportionate 
amount  by  the  library.  A system  that  would 
enable  the  state  to  require  certain  standards 
from  public  libraries  would  involve  very  large 
appropriations,  not  only  for  distribution  to 
the  libraries,  but  for  the  administration  of  the 
system.  In  the  older  states,  where  communi- 
ties are  more  uniform  and  stable,  excellent 
results  might  be  obtained  by  means  of  this 
plan,  but  in  the  West  it  would  be  difficult  to 
adapt  such  a system  to  the  widely  varying 
conditions  which  exist. 

Supposing,  however,  that  a state  has  deter- 
mined upon  this  plan,  the  next  questions  to 
be  considered  are  the  nature  of  the  examina- 
tion and  the  kind  of  certificate  to  be  issued. 
The  object  of  such  an  examination  is  to  weed 
out  the  incompetent  and  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  material  for  librarians.  It  should 


show  not  so  much  what  the  candidate  knows 
as  what  he  can  do.  Examinations  for  candi- 
dates for  positions  in  large  libraries  having  a 
civil  service  system  usually  include  history, 
literature,  general  knowledge,  and  sometimes 
add  practical  library  experience.  It  is  ob- 
vious, however,  that  the  same  preparation 
could  not  be  expected  of  an  applicant  for  a 
position  in  a small  library  paying  $300  a year 
or  less,  and  what  could  the  state  demand  of  a 
librarian  receiving  no  compensation  whatever? 
Public  libraries  would  have  to  be  graded, 
probably  according  to  number  of  volumes, 
and  the  certificates  graded  also.  The  first 
grade  certificate  m.ight  entitle  one  to  hold  the 
position  of  librarian  in  a library  of  more  than 
10,000  volumes,  and  so  on  down  to  the  lowest 
form  of  certificate,  which  might  enable  one  to 
have  charge  of  a library  of  less  than  1000 
volumes.  Many  problems  present  themselves 
in  any  logical  development  of  such  a scheme, 
and  there  would  be  danger  of  injustice  in 
many  instances. 

If  the  librarian  of  a library  of  10,000  vol- 
umes is  required  to  possess  a certain  amount 
of  knowledge,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  librarian  of  the  smaller  library  could 
fill  her  position  satisfactorily  with  a smaller 
store  of  history,  literature  and  general  knowl- 
edge. On  the  contrary,  the  librarian  who 
has  limited  resources  in  her  library  must  often 
supplement  them  from  her  own  mind.  And 
what  examination  can  measure  the  patience, 
tact,  and  courtesy,  so  essential  in  the  ideal 
library,  large  or  small,  those  qualifications  of 
heart  and  soul  which  often  make  up  for  many 
deficiencies  in  other  directions?  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  one  who 
can  pass  the  best  examinations  is  absolutely 
unfitted  for  library  work. 

The  civil  service  systems  employed  in  some 
of  the  larger  libraries  are  often  most  unsatis- 
factory in  results.  The  following  notice  recently 
appeared  in  a western  newspaper:  “Public 
notice  is  hereby  given  that  a competitive  ex- 
amination under  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  of  applicants  for  the  fol- 
lowing positions : assistant  librarian  in  the 
public  library,  pipemen,  truckmen,  drivers, 
stokers,  and  promotions  to  lieutenant  in  the 
fire  department,  police  for  the  police  depart- 
ment and  clerks,  will  be  held  in  the  council 
chamber.  City  Hall,  Tuesday  morning,  etc.” 
There  is  no  doubt  that  plenty  of  good  pipe- 
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men,  truckmen  and  stokers  were  obtained, 
but  alas  for  the  assistant  librarian ! After 
three  examinations  no  one  has  yet  been  found 
capable  of  passing  the  examination  for  this 
position  of  responsibility  at  $45  per  month. 
The  conclusion  is  obvious  that  until  the  scale 
of  salaries  is  raised  there  will  be  little  induce- 
ment for  well  equipped  people  to  take  ex- 
aminations- for  library  positions. 

Just  what  then  would  be  accomplished  by 
issuing  state  certificates  for  librarians?  It 
would  eliminate  to  a certain  extent  the  secur- 
ing of  positions  through  personal  influence, 
and  would  be  a protection  to  library  trustees 
against  the  petitions  of  many  applicants;  it 
would  also  possibly  tend  to  an  increase  in  the 
scale  of  salaries  paid,  as  the  requirements 
were  raised.  On  the  other  hand,  state  aid  is 
impracticable  in  many  states;  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  establisb  a satisfactory 


method  of  grading  our  libraries ; examina- 
tions are  not  always  a satisfactory  test  of  fit- 
ness ; and  it  is  doubtful  whether  desirable 
candidates  could  be  induced  to  take  the  ex- 
aminations. 

The  library  schools  are  solving  the  problem 
for  the  larger  positions,  and  the  commissions 
are  using  their  influence  to  place  trained  libra- 
rians wherever  it  is  possible.  Trustees  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  realize  that  it  is 
economy  in  administration  to  employ  trained 
people.  In  the  same  way  the  summer  schools 
are  solving  the  problem  of  the  small  library. 
The  standard  is  constantly  being  raised 
through  the  educational  work  of  the  commis- 
sions, and  the  desired  results  will  be  accom- 
plished by  arousing  strong  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  good  service  at  an  earlier  day  than 
they  could  be  by  forcing  arbitrary  standards 
upon  libraries  before  they  are  ready  for  them. 


“WHAT’S  THE  USE”  OF  A PUBLIC  LIBRARY?* 

By  Anna  G.  Rockwell,  Librarian  New  Britain  (Ct.)  Institute 


“What’s  the  use?”  is  a question  that  re- 
veals to  us  the  power  of  words.  How  it  takes 
the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  enthusiasm,  pricks 
the  bubble  of  pretense,  and  cauterizes  the 
proud  flesh  of  extravagance ! It  may  be  the 
germ  of  revolution.  When  a people  asks : 
“What  is  the  use  of  a government  which  does 
not  secure  decent  comfort  at  home  or  respect 
abroad?”  regiments  of  Cossacks  cannot  long 
maintain  that  government;  nor  will  the  li- 
brary system  find  that  its  palatial  buildings 
and  splendid  collections  are  of  much  value,  if 
it  loses  public  respect  and  confidence. 

But  where  shall  our  inquiry  begin?  The 
use  of  existence  is  a question  for  philosophers 
and  theologians ; the  use  of  civilization  may  be 
left  to  the  sociologists;  the  use  of  education 
must  be  defended  by  statesmen  and  teachers. 
Although  the  value  of  each  has  been  bril- 
liantly controverted,  the  average  man  will  be 
influenced  more  by  a healthy  instinct  than  by 
the  subtleties  of  argument.  If  civilization  is 
a disease  and  education  a curse,  we  shall 
waste  time  defending  the  free  public  library ; 
but  for  this  occasion,  at  least,  let  us  accept 


*Read  before  the  Connecticut  Library  Association. 


the  latter  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  popular 
self-government  and  compulsory  education; 
a flower  which  presupposes  vital  sap  in  root, 
stem  and  branch.  Our  question,  although  it 
may  be  destructive,  is  also  tonic  and,  puts 
the  supporters  of  any  institution  wholesomely 
upon  their  mettle.  Certainly,  as  librarians, 
we  ought  to  be  ready  to  give  a reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  us  and  for  the  salaries  we 
draw  — or  hope  for. 

Libraries,  of  course,  must  bear  their  share 
of  loss  in  the  “bankruptcy  of  science,”  if  that 
convenient  phrase  may  include  the  conviction 
that  popular  education  has  not  entirely  “made 
good.”  Faith  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  knowl- 
edge, at  least  in  the  form  of  book  learning, 
as  a preparation  for  life,  is  not  as  robust  as 
it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  a popular  writer  affirms : “The 
more  learning  a people  have,  the  more  vir- 
tuous, powerful  and  happy  will  they  become; 
and  to  ignorance  alone  must  the  contrary 
effects  be  imputed.”  After  commenting  upon 
the  rapid  increase  in  periodicals,  societies, 
lecture  courses  and  libraries.  Dr.  Dick  proph- 
esies that:  “A  new  and  happier  era  is  about 
to  dawn  upon  the  world;  when  intellec- 
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tual  light  shall  be  diffused  among  all  ranks; 
when  Peace  shall  extend  her  empire  over  the 
world ; w’hen  men  of  all  nations  shall  be 
united  by  bonds  of  love,  reason  and  intelli- 
gence.” This  delightful  millennial  vision  is 
spoiled  for  us  by  various  unpleasant  facts, 
such  as  the  union  of  the  highest  culture  and 
the  lowest  vice  in  one  individual,  the  increas- 
ing number  of  educated  criminals,  and  those 
social  spectres,  the  revolutionary  anarchist 
with  his  bomb,  and  his  counterpart,  the  mo- 
nopolist who  corrupts  legislatures  and  judges, 
founds  libraries,  universities  and  art  galleries 
from  the  same  impartial  pocket-book.  We 
know  that  in  books  we  have  no  panacea  for 
the  ills  of  society.  Worse  yet,  we  are  forced 
to  admit  that  our  books,  like  everything  else 
that  we  know  about,  may  do  harm  as  well  as 
good.  Yet  admitting  this,  we  may  disregard 
the  dyspeptic  criticism  of  people  w’ho  have 
lived  too  much  upon  books.  They  who  are 
“surfeited  of  the  dainties  bred  in  a book”  are 
fond  of  extolling  an  unlettered  originality, 
which,  when  it  exists,  is  barren  of  results. 

The  stock  criticism  of  the  individualist  that 
the  state  has  no  right  to  tax  one  citizen 
to  buy  books  for  another  is  not  very  formid- 
able just'  now.  The  state  is  ourselves  and 
the  economic  advantages  of  the  co-operative 
buying,  housing,  and  caring  for  books  is  self- 
evident.  The  great  majority  still  believe  that 
they  have  a perfect  right  to  tax  themselves 
and  an  unwilling  minority  for  many  things 
more  or  less  necessary  than  libraries,  and  we 
seem  more  likely  to  add  to  the  number  than 
to  diminish  it.  If  libraries  have  sailed  in 
upon  the  swelling  tide  of  the  socialistic  spirit, 
it  is  our  part  to  moor  them  against  the  reac- 
tionary ebb. 

Criticisms  based  upon  the  results  of  the 
public  library’s  work  touch  us  more  nearly. 
There  is  one  which  we  encounter  continually : 
“What  is  the  use  of  the  public  library  when 
two-thirds  of  the  books  which  it  circulates 
are  mere  fiction?”  But  what  is  fiction?  It 
is  the  form  in  which  the  literary  spirit  of  our 
age  has  chiefly  manifested  itself.  As  well 
might  an  Elizabethan  flout  the  drama.  Like 
the  drama,  it  is  democratic,  exuberant,  some- 
times coarse ; for  though  it  often  catches  the 
celestial  music,  it  commonly  keeps  an  ear  to 
the  ground.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  that 
great  new  public  created  by  compulsory  ed- 
ucation and  to  an  age  whose  energies  are 
so  largely  engaged  in  a wonderful  material 


development.  It  is  freighted  not  only  with 
the  universal  love  Interest  but  with  adventure 
and  the  life  of  other  lands  and  social  groups. 
Philosophy,  religion,  science,  art  and  history 
are  all  tributary  to  it.  It  is  not  that  facts  are 
merely  sugar  coated,  but  the  emotions  are 
stirred  and  the  interest  roused  to  receive 
them,  supplying  in  a measure  the  personal 
inspiration  without  which  teaching  loses  so 
much.  Fiction  is  the  product  of  many  of  the 
best  minds  of  the  age;  its  part  in  the  educa- 
tion of  a people  should  not  be  ignored. 

But  admitting  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
great  masters  of  fiction,  are  we  circulating 
their  books?  Is  not  the  library  principally 
en  ployed  in  giving  out  weak  and  ephemeral 
trash,  hot  from  the  press  ? Undoubtedly  there 
is  enough  truth  in  the  implication  of  this 
challenge  to  keep  us  chastened  in  spirit,  yet 
in  spite  of  their  great  private  sale  and  the 
use  of  many  as  text-books,  the  classic  novels 
attain  a respectable  circulation  in  most  libra- 
ries. We  should  not  wi.sh  to  cultivate  a Chin- 
ese reverence  for  the  classics,  or  to  foster  an 
intellectual  timidity  which  dares  not  enjoy  a 
book  until  some  one  called  a critic  has  pro- 
nounced it  good. 

We  need  not  apologize  for  the  sanatory  use 
of  books;  the  aged,  the  overworked,  the  con- 
valescent, the  neurasthenic,  all  call  upon  us 
for  a story  that  shall  amuse  and  cheer.  An 
entire  extinction  of  light  novels  might  well 
be  followed  by  a rise  in  the  percentage  of  in- 
sanity. Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  has  recently 
censured  what  he  terms  the  “narcotic  use” 
of  books  ; not  a new  use,  for  a seventeenth-cen- 
tury book  lover  finds,  among  other  excellen- 
cies, that  books  are  the  “opiate  of  idle  weari- 
ness.” We  must  regret,  with  Mr.  Jerome, 
the  loss,  if  there  is  one,  of  respect  for  liter- 
ature as  an  inspirer,  yet  in  most  lives  — as 
in  most  libraries  — there  is  room  for  both. 
Charles  Darwin  tells  us  that  in  his  youth  he 
delighted  in  poetry  and  drama;  in  later  life 
he  found  relaxation  in  the  books  of  the  day, 
largely  fiction,  from  the  circulating  library. 
Is  not  his  change  of  taste  a normal  one,  oc- 
curring in  the  lives  of  most  persons  as  they 
advance  in  years?  The  Darwinian  essentials 
of  a good  novel,  “some  one  in  it  to  love, 
preferably  a pretty  woman  and  a happy  end- 
ing,” would  not  satisfy  some  of  our  book 
committees.  Had  he  been  a patron  of  an 
American  public  library  how  hardly  would 
he  have  escaped  an  attempt  to  elevate  his 
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taste  and  awaken  an  interest  in  “solid 
books” ! 

Our  supercilious  attitude  toward  the  lit- 
erary taste  of  a portion  of  our  library  public 
has  in  it  an  element  of  snobbishness,  and  the 
intellectual  snob  is,  of  all  snobs,  the  least  ad- 
mirable. A member  of  the  New  York  bar, 
who  has  recently  won  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  the  country,  a scholar  who  en  • 
joyed  Greek  at  the  age  of  eight  and  meta- 
physics at  twelve,  confesses : “I  like  a good 
blood-and-thunder,  swash-buckling  romance 
better  than  almost  anything  else  you  can  give 
me  printed  in  black  and  white.  I don’t  care 
very  much  who  wrote  it,  just  as  long  as  it 
has  a rattling  good  story  between  its  covers. 
And  next  to  a good  thriller  of  this  sort  I 
niust  say  I lean  pretty  strongly  to  the  old- 
fashioned  detective  story;  for  a weak  brain 
and  a tired  back  nothing  like  it  in  the  world!” 
Substitute  for  the  weariness  due  to  the 
struggle  for  pre-eminence  and  the  strife  of 
tongues  in  the  court  room,  the  exhaustion 
due  to  the  struggle  for  subsistence  and  the 
jangle  of  machinery  in  the  factory,  and  an 
amiable  weakness  becomes  a reason  for  abol- 
ishing the  public  library  system  I 

Another  serious  charge  is  presented  in  a 
recent  magazine  article  entitled  “Have  free 
libraries  killed  literature?”  in  which  the  pres- 
ent scarcity  of  works  of  genius  and  profound 
thought  are  evidence  for  the  plaintiff.  If 
we  hold,  with  Lombroso,  that  genius  is  de- 
generacy, the  library  needs  no  defence;  if  we 
are  old  fashioned  enough  to  call  it  “the  high 
and  peculiar  gift  of  the  creative  spirit”  we  can 
only  say:  “The  wind  bloweth  where  it  list- 
eth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither 
it  goeth;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the 
spirit.”  Profound  thought,  like  profound  po- 
litical sagacity,  does  not  seem  to  be  subject 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  If,  as 
may  be  suspected,  this  charge  is  merely  the 
plaint  of  one  who  feels  that  he  could  produce 
works  of  genius  and  profound  thought  if  the 
market  was  only  brisk,  we  may  enjoy  the  un- 
conscious humor. 

Less  startling  in  form,  but  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, is  the  accusation  that  public  libraries 
are  responsible  for  a general  decline  in  pub- 
lic taste  as  evidenced  by  the  success  of  the 
yellow  journals  and  the  intrusion  of  so  many 
trivial  books  among  the  best  sellers.  But 
have  these  critics  any  right  to  compare  the 


few  thousand  “gentle  readers”  of  old  with  the 
millions  turned  out  by  the  public  school  at 
an  age  too  early  to  have  acquired  much  but  the 
ability  to  read  simple  prose?  Mr.  John  Cot- 
ton Dana,  in  a study  of  the  American  reading 
public  in  the  Outlook  says:  “To-day most  read 
a little,  if  only  signs  and  posters;  some  read 
newspapers  — probably  ten  to  twenty  mil- 
lions of  the  forty  millions  who  could  read  them 
if  they  would.  A few  read  novels;  if  the 
most  popular  novel  finds  only  a million  buyers 
in  a country  where  forty  millions  could  read 
if  they  would,  who  can  say  that  novel  readers 
are  more  than  a few?  A very  few,  possibly 
two  or  three  millions,  read  standard  litera- 
ture and  serious  contributions  to  thought  and 
knowledge.”  The  yellow  journal  which 
caters  largely  to  the  appetite  for  stories  is  a 
rival  of  the  library,  or  perhaps  its  forerunner, 
but  not  its  product. 

A more  serious  question  would  be,  “What 
is  the  use  of  so  much  gratulation  over  the 
public  library  when  it  reaches  so  few  people?” 
Has  not  the  idea  of  the  library  as  a memorial 
or  monument  somewhat  obscured  the  idea  of 
the  library  as  a living  machine  for  combating 
ignorance,  to  be  run  at  full  pressure  ? A beau- 
tiful central  building,  the  pride  of  the  town,  is 
worth  while,  perhaps ; but  plain,  neat  branches 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  tired  and 
busy  people  are  better  worth  while  if  we  can- 
not have  both.  The  Independent  last  summer, 
in  an  editorial  entitled  “Libraries  for  men,” 
questioned  the  value  of  the  public  library  as 
ministering  almost  exclusively  to  women  and 
children.  We  cannot  deny  that  women  and 
children  are  in  the  majority  among  library 
users,  but  the  reasons  for  this  seem  not  to  lie, 
as  intimated,  in  the  managewient  of  the  li- 
brary. An  observer  as  favorable  to  American 
institutions  as  Professor  Munsterberg  says, 
in  “American  traits” : “American  women  are 
the  real  supporters  of  ideal  endeavors.  The- 
atre managers  claim  that  85  per  cent,  of  their 
patrons  are  women.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
the  same  percentage  would  hold  for  those  who 
attend  art  exhibitions  and  even  for  those  who 
read  magazines  and  literary  works  in  general. 
And  we  might  as  well  continue  with  the  same 
somewhat  arbitrary  figure ; can  we  deny  that 
there  are  about  85  per  cent,  of  women  among 
those  who  attend  public  lectures,  or  who  go 
to  concerts,  among  those  who  look  after  pub- 
lic charities  and  the  work  of  the  churches? 
I do  not  remember  ever  to  have  been  in  a 
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German  art  exhibition  where  at  least  half  of 
those  present  were  not  men ; but  I do  re- 
member art  exhibitions  in  Boston,  New  York 
and  Chicago  w'here,  according  to  actual  count, 
the  men  in  the  hall  were  less  than  5 per  cent, 
of  those  present.”  Again,  in  “The  Ameri- 
cans” : “It  is  indubitable  that  this  undertak- 
ing of  the  burdens  of  intellectual  culture  by 
women  has  been  necessary  to  the  nation’s 
progress  — a kind  of  division  of  labor  im- 
peratively indicated  by  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic and  political  duties  which  have  pre- 
occupied men.  No  European  country  has 
ever  had  to  accomplish  economically,  techni- 
cally and  politically  in  so  short  a time  that 
which  the  United  States  has  accomplished  in 
the  last  fifty  years  in  perfecting  its  civiliza- 
tion.” The  enormous  number  of  men’s  soci- 
eties, lodges  and  unions  are  also  opposed  to 
the  reading  habit.  New  Britain,  for  instance, 
has  more  than  one  hundred  such  bodies,  ex- 
clusively for  men,  listed  in  its  last  directory. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  a wide-awake 
library  should  not  place  appropriate  collec- 
tions of  books  in  the  club  rooms  of  such  or- 
ganizations as  could  make  use  of  them.  The 
complete  technical  and  reference  library  whic'n 
the  Independent  considers  best  suited  to  the 
masculine  mind  is  impossible  in  every  small 
town  because  of  its  great  initial  expense  and 
the  cost  of  keeping  it  up  to  date. 

Yet  we  should  not  omit,  especially  we  who 
belong  to  the  “mannerless  sex,”  diligent  search- 
ings of  heart  lest  pettiness,  uppishness,  over- 
conscientiousness, wrong  emphasis,  a grave- 
yard, atmosphere,  a love  of  routine  for  its  own 
sake,  and  a personal  point  of  view  in  the  se- 
lection of  books,  lessen  the  usefulness  of  our 
libraries.  In  many  communities  the  free  pub- 
lic library  is  of  recent  establishment  and  we 
may  hope  that  the  boys  who  now  use  it  will 
preserve  the  habit  in  later  life. 

There  are  numerous  questions  that  we  may 
ask  ourselves  in  regard  to  the  internal  work- 
ings of  the  library.  In  fact,  -a  habit  of  asking 
each  rule,  custom,  and  pet  scheme,  sternly, 
“What  is  your  use?”  is  worth  acquiring, 
though  the  result  might  be  fewer  collections 
unrelated  to  the  social  life  of  the  town,  fewer 
bulletins,  fewer  and  more  elastic  rules,  sim- 
pler cataloging,  a general  elimination  of  fuss 
and,  frills,  and,  alas ! less  glory  and  much 
humility  whenever  we  encountered  an  up-to- 
date  librarian. 


THE  PROPO.SED  COPYRIGHT  LAW  — 
A PROTEST 

Every  librarian  in  the  United  States  should 
read  in  the  periodical  La-jv  Notes,  for  August 
and  September,  (he  articles  by  Mr.  Charles 
Porterfield  on  the  proposed  copyright  law. 
In  the  course  of  a temperate  but  searching 
examination  of  the  bill  he  points  out  among 
many  provisions  seriously  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  one  that  is  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  libraries. 

“The  new  bill,”  he  declares,  “is  very  clear 
and  precise  in  regard  to  the  definition  of  copy- 
right, and  the  nature  of  the  protection  which 
it  is  designed  to  secure,  but  at  least  one  of 
its  provisions  is  so  vicious  and  unjust  as  to 
subject  the  entire  bill  to  suspicious  scrutiny. 
The  provision  referred  to  is  clause  (b)  of  sec- 
tion I,  which  reads  as  follows:  ‘That  the 
copyright  secured  by  this  act  shall  include 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right:  . . . (b)  To  sell, 
distribute,  exhibit  or  let  for  hire,  or  offer  or 
keep  for  sale,  distribution,  exhibition,  or  hire, 
any  copy  of  such  work.’  If  this  should  be- 
come the  law,  the  copyright  proprietor  would 
not  be  restricted  to  the  mere  right  to  make  the 
copyrighted  thing  and  put  it  on  the  market. 
He  would  be  given  in  addition  to  that  incor- 
poreal right  a special  property  in  each  and 
every  cony  or  item  of  the  subject  of  his  copy- 
right. The  purchaser  of  a copyrighted  book 
would  not  become  the  absolute  owner  of  it. 
He  would  acquire  by  his  purchase  only  the 
right  to  read  it,  and  let  it  stand  on  the  shelves 
of  his  library.  He  could  not  sell  it,  nor  would 
it  be  an  asset  of  his  estate  after  his  death.  It 
would  be  a matter  of  doubt  whether  he  would 
even  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  by  his  will. 
This  clause  would  also  make  impossible  the 
operation  of  any  library,  either  general  or  pro- 
fessional, where  persons  pay  for  the  right  to 
read  and  use  the  hooks.  The  bookstores 
would  have  no  right  to  sell  copyrighted  books, 
except  by  the  permission  of  the  publishers,  and 
at  such  prices  as  the  publishers  might  fix.  All 
dealing  in  second-hand  copies  of  copyrighted 
books  would  be  made  impossible.  The  whole 
point  of  this  provision  is  that  the  publishers 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  normal  market. 
They  wish  Congress  to  enact  a law  that  will 
produce  this  condition : whenever  a reader 
may  want  a particular  book,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  get  the  use  of  it  from  a circulating  li- 
brary, or  to  buy  it  at  second  hand,  but  he  will 
be  forced  to  buy  from  the  publisher  or  the 
publisher’s  authorized  agent,  and  at  the  price 
fixed  by  the  publisher.” 

Referring  to  the  bill  as  a whole,  Mr.  Por- 
terfield sums  up  thus : “In  conclusion  it  may 
be  said  that  the  policy  of  the  copyright  bill  is 
bad,  in  that  it  is  designed  only  for  the  benefit 
of  copyright  proprietors  and  wholly  ignores 
the  rights  of  (he  public.” 

May  I inquire  whether  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  which,  I am  told,  was  the 
only  organization  in  the  Copyright  Confer- 
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ence  that  had  no  selfish  interest,  or  that  even 
remotely  represented  the  rights  of  the  public, 
proposes  to  uphold  a bill  embodying  such 
policy?  Each  separate  provision,  I under- 
stand, was  separately  voted  upon  and  the 
whole  bill  unanimously  approved.  Is  it  be- 
lievable that  the  members  of  the  American 
Library  Association  will  ever  approve  such  a 
provision  as  that  referred  to  above,  which 
would  not  only  put  out  of  business  every  cir- 
culating and  proprietary  library,  but  which 
might  obviously  be  used  by  a publisher  to 
prevent  public  libraries  from  obtaining  and 
circulating  any  or  all  of  his  copyrighted  books 
until  he  had  thoroughly  canvassed  the  field  of 
private  purchasers? 

The  likelihood  of  such  action  by  a pub- 
lisher may  perhaps  be  indicated  by  a recent 
reply  from  a prominent  New  York  house 
^yhich,  in  response  to  an  order  from  a public 
library,  wrote  that  they  were  sorry  they  could 
not  oblige  in  this  matter,  but  the  present  edi- 
tion was  prepared  for  the  use  of  certain  read- 
ing circles  only,  and  it  would  be  some  time, 
possibly  a year,  before  this  book  would  be 
placed  on  their  trade  list. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  of  legislation  so 
hostile  to  libraries  — and  no  mention  has  been 
made  here  of  the  serious  limitation  of  the 
right  of  importing — it  is  highly  desirable  for 
all  librarians  to  send  at  once  their  adherence 
to  the  Library  Copyright  League,  of^which 
Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter,  Forbes  Library,  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  is  secretary.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty  persons,  including,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, those  most  prominent  in  library 
work  have,  I am  told,  already  done  so.  There 
is  no  fee,  and  the  only  formality  required  is  to 
send  a letter  to  Mr.  Cutter  saying.’  “I  desire  to 
be  enrolled  as  a member  of  the  Library  Copy- 
right League,  and  to  protest  against  any  al- 
teration in  the  existing  law  that  will  impose 
restrictions  on  the  importation  by  libraries  of 
any  books  except  pirated  editions.” 

Most  important  of  all,  librarians  and  trus- 
tees should  at  once  write  personal  letters  to 
their  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress protesting  against  the  proposed  copy- 
right law.  H.  C.  Wellman. 


MADISON  (WIS.)  FREE  LIBRARY 
BUILDING 

In  February,  igo6,  the  Madison  Free  Li- 
brary took  possession  of  its  new  $75,000  build- 
ing, the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

As  the  building  is  unusual  in  style  of  ar- 
chitecture and  general  plan  and  fittings,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  librarians  to  have  a de- 
scription of  it  and  a short  account  of  how 
the  plan  was  worked  out. 

When  the  Board  of  Trustees  began  to  for- 
mulate plans  for  a building  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  city,  they  found  themselves  con- 
fronted by  more  problems  than  are  ordinarily 
presented  in  such  cases.  It.  was  one  of  the 
conditions  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gift  that  rooms 


should  be  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
library  school.  It  was  also  desired  to  furnish 
quarters  for  the  Madison  Art  Association  by 
providing  connected  rooms,  with  large  enough 
wall  space  and  proper  equipment  in  the  way 
of  lighting  for  the  exhibits  held  by  them  each 
year.  Other  features  of  the  plan  were  to  be 
an  auditorium,  men’s  newspaper  and  club 
rooms,  and  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  literary 
clubs,  of  which  there  are  many  in  Madison. 
All  these  things  complicated  the  drawing  of 
the  plans  and  made  necessary  a very  careful 
consideration  in  the  choice  of  an  architect. 

Another  point  which  the  Board  of  Trustees 
felt  was  very  important  was  the  style  of  ar- 
chitecture to  be  adopted.  The  feeling  had 
been  growing  among  them  th’dt  the  classic 
style  of  architecture  generally  used. for  public 
library  buildings  is  not  well  suited  to  small 
libraries,  as  it  is  too  cold  and  formal  a type; 
and  so  they  decided  that  Madison’s  building 
should  not  “ape  the  imposing  buildings 
erected  for  the  great  collections  of  books,  used 
mainly  to  protect  them  for  generations  of  stu- 
dents engaged  in  scholarly  research,”  but 
rather  “be  suggestive  of  a city  home  for  the 
study  and  reading  of  books  and  their  further 
use  for  the  general  purposes  of  recreation  and 
culture.”  This  idea  is  so  well  expressed  in 
an  editorial  in  the  Architectural  Record  for 
August,  1902  (12:352-53),  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  quote  it  here : 

“The  interior  arrangements  of  the  modern 
American  libraries  are  in  most  cases  man- 
aged with  great  ingenuity,  and  are  admirably 
adapted,  as  many  of  the  earlier  American  li- 
braries were  not,  to  the  convenient  circula- 
tion and  economical  storing  of  a larger  or 
smaller  number  of  books.  But,  however  suc- 
cessfully these  buildings  are  being  planned, 
little  or  no  headway  has  been  made  toward 
the  development  of  a design,  or  of  a type  of 
design,  which  is  appropriate  to  a library  and 
which  will  tend  to  make  libraries  familiar  and 
inviting  to  the  people  who  use  them. 

“The  majority  of  the  designs  are  merely 
frigid  examples  of  neo-classic  schoolpieces. 
They  look  as  if  the  architects,  emancipated 
from  the  restraints  under  which  they  usually 
suffer  in  designing  commercial  buildings  and 
residences,  were  irresistibly  impelled  to  draw 
fagades  such  as  they  are  frequently  obliged  to 
draw  during  their  school  training,  and  so  they 
get  up  some  commonplace  arrangement  of 
columns,  a pediment  varied  by  arched  or 
square  openings,  and  flatly  monotonous  and 
uninteresting.  No  more  depressing  exposure 
could  be  conceived  of  the  imitative  and  aca- 
demic character  of  American  design,  and 
its  inability  when  dealing  with  a fresh  and  in- 
teresting problem  to  treat  it  in  a fresh  and 
interesting  way. 

“A  library  is  a place  in  which  books  are 
stored,  and  to  which  men  go  to  read  them  in 
quiet  and  leisurely  surroundings,  and  this  de- 
scription applies  as  well  to  public  as  to  private 
libraries.  The  former  necessarily  possess 
more  spacious  dimensions  and  more  abundant 
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facilities  for  the  circulation  of  people  and 
books ; but  the  condition  remains  that  it  is 
the  reading  room  which,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public,  gives  the  building  its  char- 
acter and  associations.  But  a reading  room  is 
much  more  closely  related  to  domestic  archi- 
tecture than  it  is  to  that  of  the  senate  and 
court  houses.  It  is  used  by  private  people 
for  their  own  private  purposes,  and  not  by 
public  officials,  V/hose  duty  it  is  to  exact,  exe- 
cute and  expound  the  laws ; and  the  design  of 
a building  in  which  such  a reading  room  is 
situated  should  be  domestic,  familiar  and  in- 
viting— the  sort  of  a building  in  which  a 
man  would  go  to  read,  and  not  to  deliver  an 
oration  or  to  hand  down  a judicial  decision. 

“What,  then,  could  be  less  appropriate  than 
these  frigidly  and  meaninglessly  classical 
buildings,  which  have  no  associations  with 
books,  and  which  are  entirely  lacking  in  the 
atmosphere  of  quiet  and  retirement  which  is 
essential  to  any  kind  of  a library?  It  is,  of 
course,  difficult  and  even  impossible  to  get  in 
a building  of  very  large  dimensions  the  effect 
and  atmosphere  mentioned  above.  A more 
stately  and  important  air  is  not  incongruous 
with  the  public  library  of  a large  city.  This 
stateliness  and  importance  need  not  indeed 
afford  an  excuse  for  an  academic  formalism 
of  treatment,  but  it  inevitably  subtracts  from 
the  domestic  atmosphere  appropriate  to  a 
smaller  library  building. 

“The  consequence  is  that  the  more  expen- 
sive structures  in  the  larger  cities  tend  to  be 
the  best,  not  only  because  they  are  usually  de- 
signed by  more  skillful  architects,  but  also 
because  the  prevailing  classic  and  renaissance 
treatment  is  better  adapted  to  a building  of 
ample  dimensions  and  imposing  situation.  In 
the  smaller  buildings,  however,  the  architects, 
under  the  influence  of  their  acaderrlic  training 
and  imitative  methods,  have  gone  utterly 
astray.  They  have  designed  merely  a collec- 
tion of  marble  and  granite  cold-storages  for 
books,  under  the  erroneous  idea  that  every- 
thing public  must  be  classical  and  irrelevant, 
and  one  of  the  most  discouraging  aspects  of 
the  matter  is  that  in  cases  of  competitions  it 
was  frequently  the  most  stiff  and  wintry  de- 
sign of  all  which  was  selected.  Mr.  Carnegie 
could  not  perform  a better  service  for  Amer- 
ican architecture  than  by  placing  the  super- 
vision of  the  designs  of  all  the  libraries  for 
v.'hich  he  is  paying  in  the  hands  of  a well- 
chosen  group  of  architects,  who  would  have 
it  in  their  power  to  emancipate  the  designing 
of  small  libraries  from  the  colorless  and 
meaningless  formula  which  now  prevails.’’ 

The  Board  of  Trustees  having  determined 
to  depart  from  the  stereotyped  form  of  library 
building,  the  question,  arose  what  style  of  ar- 
chitecture to  adopt.  To  solve  this  problem 
they  decided  to  employ  the  services  of  an 
architects’  adviser,  and  selected  Mr.  Warren 
Powers  Laird,  head  of  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  advised  the  use  of  the  collegiate  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  as  that  would  give  an 


entirely  dignified  and  beautiful  public  build- 
ing and  yet  would  embody  the  home  or  resi- 
dence idea ; and  also  its  grouping  of  windows 
in  large  window  spaces  made  it  especially 
adapted  for  a library  building. 

Three  of  the  architectural  firms  who  bad 
done  the  best  work  in  America  in  this  par- 
ticular style  of  architecture  were  invited  to 
send  in  competitive  plans,  and  the  competition 
was  also  thrown  open  to  all  local  architects 
who  had  been  in  practice  over  one  year.  The 
competition  was  won  by  the  firm  of  Frank 
Miles  Day  & Brother,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
building  as  erected  is  substantially  that  of 
their  original  plan. 

The  residence  idea  was  carried  out,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  all  the  interior  furnishing  of 
the  building.  In  the  main  rooms,  for  in- 
stance, the  Nernst  lights  were  used  in  order 
to  do  away  with  table  lights,  which  necessitate 
a formal  arangement  of  tables  and  chairs.  In 
the  reading  room  are  found  only  two  pieces  of 
furniture  of  a distinctively  formal  library 
character  — the  periodical  rack  (which  is  built 
into  the  wall)  and  the  attendant’s  desk.  The 
other  furniture  is  such  as  might  be  found  in 
any  private  library — round  tables,  armchairs 
and  even  rocking  chairs.  The  deep  window 
seats  in  the  bay  windows  at  each  end  of  the 
room,  and  the  mullioned  windows  with  their 
little  pots  of  primroses  and  cyclamen  add  to 
the  home-like  appearance. 

One  of  the  residents  of  Madison,  making  a 
tour  of  the  building  a day  or  two  before  it 
was  formally  opened  to  the  public,  said,  as 
he  stepped  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  reading 
room,  “Why,  it  looks  just  like  a home  libra- 
ry!” and  this  is  the  common  impression  made 
upon  those  who  enter  the  room.  One  of  the 
local  press  articles  at  the  time  of  the  library 
opening  says ; “All  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people  are  provided  for,  each  in  a manner  to 
make  the  home-like  feeling  the  f.rst  to  possess 
the  user  of  the  library  in  any  of  its  depart- 
ments. No  one  who  uses  it  can  possibly  avoid 
the  sense  of  personal  interest,  almost  individual 
ownership,  in  the  books  and  papers  within 
bis  reach,  and  the  simple  elegance  of  the  new 
library  building  and  its  furnishings.  The 
wide  entrance  has  a look  of  freedom  that  is 
truly  inviting.  One  would  not  look  for  a 
policeman  there  to  tell  him  what  he  should 
not  do,  nor  a whispering,  tiptoeing  librarian 
to  tell  him  to  be  careful  or  to  keep  quiet: 
The  sense  of  privilege  pervades ; the  atmos- 
phere carries  a serious,  studious  tone.” 

The  Board  of  Trustees  feel,  therefore,  that 
they  have  attained  the  end  toward  which  they 
worked,  and  that  their  idea  of  what  a small 
public  library  building  should  express  has 
been  worked  out,  if  not  in  a perfect,  at  least 
in  a very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  detailed  description  of  the  building  is 
as  follows : 

The  lot  is  a corner  one,  one  block  from  the 
main  business  square  of  the  city.  It  is  132 
feet  square.  The  building  is  102  feet  deep. 
The  width  in  front  is  98  feet,  but  72  feet  back 
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it  narrows  to  a width  of  64  feet.  Thus  a 
space  of  20  feet  is  left  in  front  and  on  either 
side,  for  future  extension,  and  10  feet  in  the 
rear  for  a service  driveway.  The  building  has 
a high  basement  and  two  stories,  the  total 
height  being  48  feet. 

The  materials  of  construction  are,  for 
foundations  and  bearing  walls,  brick  and 
stone,  with  slow  burning  construction  for  par- 
titions and  floors.  As  the  building  is  isolated 
and  on  a residence  street,  fire-proof  construc- 
tion' was  not  considered  necessary.  The  ex- 
ternal walls  are  constructed  of  what  is  known 
as  “Harvard”  brick,  in  two  colors,  rose  and 
black,  with  Bedford  stone  trimmings.  The 
roof  is  of  green  slate.  The  interior  wood- 
work is  of  quarter-sawed  oak  with  a dull 
“weathered”  finish.  All  loose  furniture  was 
sent  unstained,  so  that  it  might  be  stained 
by  the  same  workmen  who  did  the  wood 
work  in  the  building. 

The  main  entrance  leads  through  a small 
vestibule  to  a large  landing,  from  either  side 
of  which  a broad  stairway,  broken  by  a land- 
ing half  way  down,  leads  to  the  basement 
hall,  which  runs  across  the  width  of  the 
building,  40x13.  Under  the  stairway  are  a 
janitor’s  sink  and  public  toilet  rooms,  thus 
accessible  without  passage  through  library 
rooms.  At  the  left  end  of  the  hall,  as  one 
goes  down,  is  the  men’s  club  room,  17x23, 
connected  by  sliding  doors  with  the  news- 
paper room,  24  X 23.  Each  of  these  rooms  has 
a separate  entrance  into  the  main  hall.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  hall  a door  leads  into  a 
small  passage  connecting  in  front  with  the 
magazine  storage  room,  12  x 15,  and  in  the 
rear  with  the  work  room,  18  x 24.  Both  of 
these  rooms  are  fitted  with  movable  shelving. 
Connected  with  the  work  room  are  the  fire- 
proof vault,  disinfecting  closet,  book  lift,  and 
vestibule  to  the  outside  service  entrance.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  this  vestibule  is  the  jani- 
tor’s room.  From  the  rear  of  the  work  room 
goes  up  the  service  stairway,  which  connects 
with  the  catalog  room  on  the  main  floor. 
Directly  back  of  the  main  hall  and  opening 
from  it  by  three  large  double  doors  is  the 
auditorium,  with  a seating  capacity  of  about 
400,  and  an  outside  exit  on  each  side  through 
small  rear  vestibules.  Back  of  the  auditorium 
are  rooms  for  the  mechanical  plant,  fuel,  etc., 
with  entrance  upon  service  driveway. 

Going  back  to  the  main  entrance  one  as- 
cends from  the  landing  by  a short  flight  of 
stairs  to  the  level  of  the  first  floor.  Here  at 
the  left  is  a drinking  fountain.  Four  swing- 
ing doors,  with  glass  in  the  upper  half,  lead 
into  the  delivery  room.  Over  these  doors  is 
a large  brass  plate,  framed  in  oak,  with  the 
inscription,  “This  library  building  was  given 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  to  the  city  of  Madison 
A.D.  1905.”  The  coloring  of  walls  and  ceilings 
on  this  floor  is  a light  cream,  and  the  entire 
floor  is  covered  wdth  the  best  quality  of  cork 
carpet  of  a dark  brown  shade  that  matches  the 
wood  work. 

The  delivery  room  is  40x18.  Extending 


from  it  directly  in  front  is  the  broad  corridor 
leading  to  the  stack  room,  and  at  either  end 
are  the  arches  opening  into  the  reading  room 
and  children’s  room.  These  arches  are  beau- 
tiful in  curve  and  proportion,  and  as  they  are 
13  feet  in  length,  they  make  a splendid  vista 
from  side  to  side  of  the  building.  The  deliv- 
ery room  is  panelled  with  oak  to  the  height  of 
seven  feet,  and  this  panelling  forms  a rich 
background  for  the  one  or  two  fine  bits  of 
statuary,  and  the  facsimile  copies  of  the 
Magna  Charta  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
penaence  that  are  hung  there.  An  umbrella 
rack  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  doors,  and 
a single  bulletin  board  are  the  only  pieces  of 
furniture. 

The  reading  room,  which  occupies  the  front 
left  corner  of  the  building,  is  48x23.  An  al- 
cove, 18  X g,  opens  from  it.  This  has  a glass 
partition  looking  into  the  delivery  room,  so 
that  the  alcove  may  be  commanded  from  the 
delivery  desk.  The  reading  room  has  a large 
window  seat  built  into  the  bay  window  at 
each  end  of  the  room ; it  has  movable  shelv- 
ing all  around  the  room  seven  feet  high,  ex- 
cept under  the  windows,  where  it  is  four  feet 
high.  The  files  of  bound  periodicals  are 
shelved  here.  The  rack  for  current  period- 
icals is  built  into  the  space  between  tbe  two 
archw'ays  into  the  alcove  and  the  delivery 
room,  and  is  panelled  above  to  bring  it  on  a 
line  with  the  shelving.  The  tables  are  round, 
five  feet  in  diameter  and  29  inches  high.  The 
table  in  the  alcove  is  a long  one,  8 x 3^2  feet. 

The  children’s  room  has  the  same  general 
shape  and  dimensions  as  the  reading  room, 
and  is  located  in  the  opposite  front  corner  of 
the  building.  A coat  and  wash  room  occu- 
pies some  of  the  space  at  the  rear,  and  this 
end  of  the  room  has  solid  shelving  instead  of 
a bay  window  as  in  the  reading  room.  The 
shelving  runs  five  feet  high,  and  above  it  is  a 
frieze  made  of  the  pictures  from  the  Walter 
Crane  picture  books,  each  story  framed  by 
itself  with  a panel  between  each  picture.  The 
effect  of  the  beautiful  coloring  of  the  frieze 
above  the  dark  wood  work  is  highly  decora- 
tive. 

The  alcove  has  a long  table,  8 x 3^2  feet, 
and  28  inches  high.  In  the  alcove  are  placed 
the  children’s  catalog,  picture  file,  dictionary 
stand,  etc.,  thus  making  it  a sort  of  reference 
room.  In  the  room  itself  only  round  tables 
are  used,  these  being  four  feet  in  diameter 
and  28  inches  high.  One  round  table,  six 
feet  in  diameter  and  22  inches  high,  is  pro- 
vided for  the  very  little  people. 

The  delivery  corridor  is  30  x 23.  It  occupies 
the  center  of  the  building  and  is  lighted  by 
means  of  a light  well  on  the  second  floor,  -with 
a sky-light  above.  The  large  octagonal 
charging  desk,  16  feet  in  diameter,  is  pushed 
well  up  toward  the  front,  leaving  the  rear  of 
the  corridor  for  the  card  catalog,  and  tables 
and  inclined  cases  for  the  display  of  books. 
All  switches  for  lights  on  this  floor  are  at  the 
charging  desk. 

The  reference  room  is  at  the  left  of  the 
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corridor,  just  back  of  the  reading  room,  and 
has  doors  into  the  delivery  room  and  the  de- 
livery corridor.  It  is  28x  18;  has  glass  par- 
titions above  three  feet  of  shelving  for  its 
inside  walls.  It  has  special  roller  shelving 
for  atlases,  etc.,  and  is  furnished  with  long 
tables,  8 x 3^4,  set  at  regular  Intervals. 

To  the  right  of  the  corridor  are  the  libra- 
rian’s office,  19  X 12,  and  in  front  of  it  the 
catalog  room,  19  x i-t.  These  rooms  both 
have  glass  partitions  above  three  feet  of  shelv- 
ing for  the  inside  walls.  The  catalog  room, 
beside  shelving,  has  cupboards  for  supplies 
and  a small  coat  closet  for  the  use  of  the 
staff.  A door  in  the  front  of  the  room  leads 
into  the  service  stairway,  w'hich  goes  from 
here  down  to  the  work  room  in  the  basement 
and  up  to  the  staff  room  On  the  second  floor. 
The  book  lift  opens  into  this  entry  and  there 
is  also  here  a lavatory  for  the  staff. 

The  stack  room  extends  across  the  rear  of 
the  building.  It  is  61  x 22.  There  are  nine 
double-faced  steel  stacks  15  feet  long,  leaving 
a five-foot  aisle  betw'een,  and  a window  at  the 
end  of  each  aisle.  Wall  shelving  is  also  put 
in  along  the  side  walls  and  shelving  is  run  un- 
der the  glass  partitions  looking  into  the  libra- 
rian’s office  and  the  reference  room.  Space 
for  a three-story  stack  is  provided,  the  one  in 
present  use,  on  the  main  floor,  being  the  mid- 
dle one  of  the  three. 

The  stairway  to  the  second  floor  goes  up  on 
either  side  of  the  hallway  to  a landing  half 
w ay  up.  On  this  landing  are  a large  storage 
closet,  and  a public  telephone  booth.  From 
the  landing  a single  broad  flight  of  stairs  car- 
ries the  ascent  to  the  second  floor.  On  either 
side,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  are  a small 
supply  closet  and  janitor’s  sink.  From  the 
stairway  the  entrance  is  immediately  into  the 
exhibition  hall.  This  is  40  x 20,  and  is  lighted 
by  a large  sky-light,  and  also  wired  for  special 
trough  lighting.  At  the  right  end  is  a club 
room,  39  X 23.  This  room  connects  in  the 
rear  wdth  the  staff  room. 

At  the  left  end  of  the  exhibition  hall  is  an- 
other club  room,  42  x 23,  which,  by  a folding 
panel  in  Ibe  middle,  can  be  made  into  two 
rooms.  This  arrangement  was  made  in  order 
that  the  rooms  might  be  used  as  lecture  rooms 
for  the  library  school. 

At  either  end  of  the  exhibition  hall  the 
space,  19x9,  which  exiends  tow'ard  the  front 
of  the  building,  directly  over  the  twm  alcoves 
on  the  floor  belowg  is  made  in<to  cloak  rooms 
for  the  use  of  clubs  and  the  students  of  the 
library  school. 

The  space  just  back  of  the  exhibition  hall, 
over  the  delivery  corridor,  is  occupied  mostly 
by  the  light  w-ell.  A corridor  five  feet  in 
width  surrounds  the  light  well;  and  the  wall 
space,  lighted  by  the  sky-light,  makes  another 
excellent  hall  for  art  exhibits.  Wiring  for 
special  trough  lighting  has  also  been  pro- 
vided here. 

The  staff  room  occupies  the  space  over  the 
catalog  room,  with  which  it  connects  by 
means  of  the  service  stairway.  The  book  lift 


also  comes  up  here,  and  the  room  is  fitted  up 
W’ith  cupboards,  drawers,  sink,  and  gas  heater. 

Julia  A.  Hopkins,  Librarian. 


CATALOG  GAME  PLAYED  IN  THE 
YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  ROOM,  FREE  PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CT. 

During  the  long  school  vacation  many 
young  people  discovered  the  use  of  the  card 
catalog  by  means  of  a game  which  was 
worked  rather  than  played. 

Attention  was  called  to  this  game  by  means 
of  a bulletin  made  up  of  illustrations  from 
publishers’  catalogs  of  the  books  w'hose  titles 
were  given,  and  the  authors  and  call  numbers 
of  which  were  to  be  found.  A note  posted 
on  this  bulletin  stated  that  paper  and  pencils 
would  be  furnished  at  the  desk,  questions 
would  be  answered  and  puzzles  explained; 
also  that  the  names  of  the  young  people 
whose  papers  were  correct  would  be  posted 
in  the  library,  and  at  the  end  of  vacation 
printed  in  a school  paper  and  the  New  Haven 
newspapers. 

Upon  applying  at  the  desk  the  child  re- 
ceived a typewritten  list  of  the  12  titles  and 
then  went  directly  to  the  catalog.  A consid- 
erable amount  of  time  and  labor  had  been 
saved  in  preparing  this  list,  for  instead  of 
printing  one  for  each  player,  the  same  list 
was  used  for  all  by  simply  cutting  the  sheet 
so  that  the  column  of  titles  could  be  fastened 
on  the  top  sheet  of  the  pad  at  the  left,  there- 
by leaving  room  for  the  author  and  number 
on  the  corresponding  line  at  the  right.  Some 
titles  had  been  selected  beginning  with  The 
and  A.  (No  illustrations  of  books  beginning 
with  St.,  Mr.,  etc.,  happened  to  be  found.) 
This  was  the  first  part  of  the  game,  and  it 
was  frequently  tried,  the  children  seeming  to 
enjoy  the  search. 

Part  two,  being  harder,  was  tried  by  the 
older  children  only.  Eight  catalog  cards,  each 
with  subject  heading  and  author  given,  were 
handed  to  the  child,  and  he  was  to  find  the 
title  and  call  number  of  the  book  wTitten  by 
that  author  on  that  subject,  the  title  and  num- 
ber to  be  written  in  the  correct  places.  This 
helped  to  familiarize  the  searcher  with  subject 
headings  and  form  of  cards.  Of  course  this 
game  w'as  entirely  optional,  and  considering 
that  it  really  was  study  during  vacation  we 
think  the  results  were  very  satisfactorj'.  Al- 
though the  juvenile  catalog  was  the  one  used, 
the  children  who  tried  the  game  now  feel  well 
acquainted  with  a dictionary  catalog  and 
could  make  intelligent  use  of  the  one  in  the 
main  department. 

As  this  form  of  card  catalog  instruction 
has  been  given  during  three  summer  vaca- 
tions, the  game  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
an  experiment,  and  we  regard  it  as  a per- 
manent feature  of  our  work  with  young  peo- 
ple — at  least  as  long  as  school  children  1 e- 
main  unacquainted  with  the  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement. Gertrude  Fitch  White, 

Children’s  Librarian. 
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CHILDREN  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 

Montrose  J.  Moses,  in  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Dec.  8,  1906 

W HAT  turned  my  attention  first  to  a consid- 
eration of  children’s  reading  in  the  public 
libraries  was  standing  close  to  a little  urchin, 
several  years  ago,  and  watching  him  select  his 
own  book.  What  matter  the  title,  or  the  au- 
thor, or  the  story,  there  were  the  pictures,  an 
indisputable  fact  of  Indian  and  tomahawk. 
It  was  then  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
publisher  was  wise  who  used  an  exciting 
frontispiece. 

But  that  boy  epitomized  an  evil — one  which 
involved  all  children  in  relation  to  the  public 
libraries.  If  there  is  truth  in  what  Plato 
wrote  about  the  beginning  in  every  work  be- 
ing the  most  important  part,  “especially  in 
dealing  with  anything  young  and  tender,”  then 
there  should  have' been  some  one  nearby  to 
have  directed  the  hand  of  that  child.  In  those 
years.  New  York  City  Avas  doing  practically 
nothing  toward  superintending  the  reading  of 
young  folks  in  the  public  libraries,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  books  were  selected  and  placed 
upon  the  open  shelves.  But  by  degrees, 
throughout  the  entire  library  field  in  this 
country,  the  importance  of  this  one  particular 
phase  has  assumed  large  proportions,  and,  to- 
day, it  stands  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems confronting  librarians.  . . . 

Now,  what  does  all  this  library  activity  be- 
token? We  have  given  so  much  attention  to 
the  literary  deluge  as  it  has  affected  adult 
books,  that  many  of  us  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  flood  gates  open  as  well  in  the  chil- 
dren’s world.  I have  watched  this  stream  for 
four  years.  Every  season  it  has  repeated 
itself,  and  every  year  certain  principles  have 
stood  out  above  the  appalling  fact  of  the  vol- 
umes themselves.  . . . Have  you  watched  the 
breathlessness  of  a messenger  boy,  with  his 
“Ragged  Dick  Series the  intent,  eager  faces 
in  the  gallery  during  a melodrama?  Nine 
times  out  of  ten,  morals  are  not  being  per- 
verted, crime  is  not  being  glorified.  But  the 
good  is  winning  its  just  deserts  in  a large  way, 
and  the  boy  glows.  Not  that  I w'ould  have 
our  libraries  circulate  “Ragged  Dick,”  but 
there  is  more  to  remember  in  such  stimulation, 
there  is  more  effect  than  will  ever  be  drarvn 
from  the  conventional  tale  that  has  its  cus- 
tomary noble  and  ignoble  hero.  The  amount 
of  inane  literature  concocted  for  children  is 
pernicious. 

There  is  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of 
librarians  to  weed  out  from  the  shelves  an 
overabundance  of  the  Alger  and  Stratemeyer 
and  Dinsmore  imitations.  A certain  respon- 
sibility should  attach  itself  to  the  author  of 
juvenile  books;  a responsibility  which  that 
author,  in  the  face  of  a commercial  proposi- 
tion, generally  fails  to  recognize. 


BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 

One  of  the  exhibits  being  regularly  m.ade  by 
a number  of  libraries  is  one  of  books  suitable 
for  Christmas  gifts,  to  assist  in  the  choice 
of  such  both  for  children  and  for  grown 
people.  Among  the  libraries  that  are  doing 
this  are  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library, 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Public  Library,  the 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
the  East  Orange  (N.  J.)  Public  Library,  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Public  Library,  the  Carnegie 
Library,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (these  tw'O  for  children 
only),  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library, 
and  the  City  Library,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Of  these  at  least  the  Washington,  Atlanta, 
Pratt,  East  Orange  and  Utica  libraries  print 
lists,  the  last  three  printing  this  year  the  same 
list,  which  gives  only  the  new  books  for 
adults.  These  libraries  all  show  copies  of 
the  books  themselves,  such  exhibits  being  much 
visited.  The  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  (November) 
contributes  to  this  same  end  a list  of  “Some 
children’s  books  suitable  for  gifts,”  covering 
six  pages. 


POOLE’S  INDEX  SUPPLEMENT 

This  year  closes  another  five-year  period 
for  Poole’s  Index,  and  it  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Fletcher  and  Miss  Poole  have  the  mate- 
rial well  in  hand  for  the  fifth  five-year  Sup- 
plement, to  be  issued  as  early  as  possible  in 

^907. 

This  Supplement  will  include  all  periodicals 
covered  by  the  last  Supplement  that  har^e  con- 
tinued in  publication,  ivith  several  important 
additions,  besides  the  newer  periodicals  that 
have  been  covered  by  the  Annual  Indexes. 
Among  other  additions  are  the  leading  uni- 
versity periodicals,  beyond  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uates’ Magazine,  the  Technology  Review,  and 
others  formerly  included.  Among  those  listed 
for  inclusion  are  the  Columbia  University 
Quarterly,  the  University  of  Chicago  Record, 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  Studies,  etc.  The 
purpose  of  this  note  is  to  ask  for  suggestions 
of  titles  to  be  added  to  this  list.  Scientific 
and  technical  series  cannot,  of  course,  be  in- 
cluded, and  in  indexing  those  serials  that  are 
included  note  will  be  taken  only  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  general  interest,  the  mass  of  m.aterial 
relating  to  domestic  affairs  of  the  indhddual 
institution- being  passed  over. 

It  is  believed  that  the  inclusion  of  this  line 
of  periodicals  will  make  the  index  increasingly 
useful  in  the  larger  libraries,  especially  in 
those  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  bring  into  deserved  rec- 
ognition and  use  much  valuable  material  hith- 
erto hidden  away. 

Suggestions  as  above  are  earnestly  invited, 
and  should  be  addressed  to  W.  I.  Fletcher, 
librarian  of  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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A CONGLOMERATE  IN  PERIODICALS  : 
THE  METHODIST  REVIEW  * 

“A  Conglomerate  in  periodicals,”  by  C.  H. 
Gillett,  in  the  Library  journal  for  April, 
1886,  furnishes  a striking  instance  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  author  of  Poole’s  Periodical 
Index  had  to  encounter  in  the  preparation  of 
that  great  work.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in 
a few  cases  he  made  mistakes.  His  number- 
ing On  the  Methodist  Reviezv  is  an  instance. 
A statement  concerning  it  may  help  librarians 
in  perfecting  their  sets. 

The  periodical,  now  known  as  the  Metho- 
dist Reviezv,  is  in  its  68th  volume  and  fifth 
series.  Its  place  of  publication  has  always 
been  New  York.  From  January,  1818,  to  De- 
cember, 1828  (ii  }'ears),  it  was  called  the 
Methodist  Magazine,  and  was  published 
monthly  (except  that  during  1827  no  No- 
vember and  December  numbers  were  issued, 
but  previous  numbers  were  thickened  to  make 
a full  complement  of  pages).  No  numbers 
were  issued  during  1839.  The  new  series, 
1830-40  (ii  years),  was  called  the  Methodist 
Magazine  and  Oiiarterly  Reviezv,  and  was 
published  quarterly.  The  third  series,  during 
1841-4S  (eight  years),  was  called  Methodist 
iQuartcrly  Reviezv,  and  was  published  quar- 
terly. The  fourth  series,  1849-84  (36  years), 
was  called  Methodist  Quarterly  Reviezv,  and 
was  published  quarterly.  The  fifth  series, 
since  January,  1885,  has  been  called  simply 
Methodist  Reviezv,  and  has  been  published 
bi-monthly.  From  the  beginning  of  the  pe- 
riodical to  the  present  time  each  volume  has 
been  numbered  on  the  title-page  consecutive- 
ly, and  from  the  beginning  of  the  new  series 
both  consecutively  and  serially,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, “volume  67  — fifth  series,  vol.  i.”  In 
the  new  series  (the  second),  the  publishers 
put  both  the  consecutive  and  the  serial  num- 
liers  on  the  back  of  each  bound  volume ; but 
in  the  third  and  fourth  series  they  unfortu- 
nately put  there  only  the  serial  number.  On 
the  outside  some  bound  volumes  showed  the 
consecutive  number  and  some  the  serial.  The 
numbering  on  the  outside  should  conform  to 
the  title-page,  at  least  as  to  the  consecutive 
number.  This  fact  the  publishers  have  again 
recognized  by  putting  the  consecutive  num- 
ber “67”  on  the  outside  of  bound  volumes  of 
1885.  Their  index  to  the  first  63  volumes  re- 
fers by  consecutive  number  and  by  years. 

Librarians,  in  binding,  should  follow  the 
consecutive  number,  and  then  by  an  extra 
number,  corresponding  , to  the  mistake  in 
Poole’s  Index,  render  that  work  easily  useful. 
The  first  Poole’s  Periodical  Index  Supple- 
ment should  refer  by  the  consecutive  number, 
and  so  avoid  trouble  for  the  years  later  than 
1881.  Librarians  should  know  that  the  vol- 
umes 1818-24  have  each  but  one  plate ; that  the 
volumes  1825-48  have  each  two  plates ; 1849, 


* This  note  was  found  among  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomas’s  papers  after  his  death. 


January  and  October,  plates;  1850,  January, 

plate;  1853,  January,  plate;  1858,  January, 

plate;  1859,  January,  plate;  1874,  Januarj-, 

plate;  1879,  January  and  October,  plates; 

1882,  four  plates ; 1883,  four  plates ; 1884, 
January,  April  and  July,  plates;  1885,  six 
plates.  The  index  for  1849  was  not  published 
until  the  January  number  for  1850. 

J.  C.  Thomas, 
Librarian  Methodist  Library. 


SOCIAL  EDUCATION  CONGRESS,  BOS- 
TON, IMASS.,  NOV.  30-DEC.  2,  1906. 

The  Social  Education  Congress  was  called 
in  order  to  bring  together  all  the  existing 
forces  of  the  community,  Ithe  home,  the 
church,  the  schools,  the  libraries,  business  and 
industry,  to  consider  the  adjustment  of  all  so- 
cial relations  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  mutual  helpfulness.  A sim- 
ilar conference  is  planned  for  next  year. 

This  Congress  was  held  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Social  Education  Club,  of  Boston, 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  twenty-six  soci- 
eties, of  which  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation W'as  one.  The  committee  to  represent 
the  A.  L.  A.,  appointed  by  President  An- 
dreivs,  was  Dr.  H.  G.  Wadlin,  Boston 
Public  Library,  chairman  : S.  W.  Foss,  Somer- 
ville (Mass.)  Public  Library,  and  C.  K. 
Bolton,  Boston  Athenaeum  Library,  with  Miss 
N.  E.  Browne,  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board, 
as  secretary  to  the  committee.  The  different 
section  meetings  w’ere  on  “Social  training  in 
infancy  and  early  childhood,”  “Commercial 
education,”  “Health  education,”  “Industrial 
■education,”  “Self  organized  group  w'ork,” 
“Special  school  classes  for  troublesome  chil- 
dren,” and  “The  relation  of  the  library  to 
social  education.”  There  were  mass  meetings 
on  “Education  for  citizenship,”  “The  school 
as  a social  organism,”  “The  school  and  the 
family,”  “Industrial  education,”  and  “Educa- 
tion of  the  conscience.”  The  IMassachusetts 
State  Teachers’  Association  held  tw'O  meet- 
ings during  the  Congress.  Many  of  the  men 
and  women  eminent  in  education  and  in  the 
investigation  of  social  problems  read  papers 
at  the  Congress,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
full  Proceedings  wdll  be  published.  This  is 
assured  if  there  is  sufficient  interest  in  them, 
and  this  may  be  expressed,  and  all  inquiries 
may  be  directed  to  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary, Frank  Waldo,  Room  37,  Rogers  Build- 
ing, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston. 

Dr.  Horace  G.  Wadlin  presided  at  the  sec- 
tion session  on  “The  relation  of  the  library 
to  social  education,”  and  in  his  address  spoke 
of  “The  social  ideal  to-day:  can  the  public 
library  assist  its  advancement?”  He  said, 
in  part;  “The  central  problem  in  education 
at  present  has  to  do  wdth  the  training  for 
effective  vocational  service.  The  public 
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school  system  is  being  modified  with  reference 
to  this  problem.  But  the  library  supplements 
the  work  of  the  school  by  providing  for  its 
pupils,  as  well  as  for  large  numbers  of  young 
artisans  or  mechanics  who,  on  account  of  age 
or  restricted  opportunity,  have  had  no  school 
training,  books  in  all  departments  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  which  would  otherwise  be  be- 
yond their  reach. 

“There  is  also  the  social  need  of  a clearer 
comprehension  of  our  civic  duties.  The  public 
library  is  the  one  available  source  from  which 
the  young  voter,  or  the  untrained  voter  of  any 
age,  may  obtain  the  books  that  contain  the 
record  of  past  political  action,  or  which  en- 
force the  principles  that  are  moving  men 
to-day  towards  a better  citizenship. 

“Finally,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  pres- 
ent social  ideal,  we  hold  that  the  higher  ranges 
of  literature  shall  not  be  forever  unknown 
to  the  people  at  large,  but  that  gradually  they 
may  be  brought  to  feel  the  influence  of 
books  which  are  neither  handbooks  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  nor  manuals  of  civic  duty. 
In  this  field  also,  the  public  library  has  oppor- 
tuiiities  and  responsibilities  beyond  those  of 
any  other  educational  institution.  It  freely 
supplies  books  that  are  literature  purely,  and 
provides  intelligent  direction  in  their  use : 
books  which  ‘humanize  their  readers  and 
make  them  more  humane.’ 

“There  is  nothing  impracticable  or  vague 
in  the  present  effort  towards  social  better- 
ment, and  those  who  administer  the  public 
library  may  greatly  assist  the  movement.  But 
to  achieve  the  highest  results  the  librarian 
must  have  not  only  intellectual  culture,  but 
spiritual  insight  and  sympathy,  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  world  outside  of  books,  beyond 
the  library  walls.” 

Dr.  Wadlin  was  followed  by  Mr.  John 
Cotton  Dana,  of  the  Newark  Free  Public 
Library,  who  spoke  on  “Many-sidedness  of 
interest : how  a library  promotes  it.”  After 
an  introduction  on  the  use  of  the  library 
for  research,  for  pleasure  and  for  the  broad- 
ening of  life  by  interest,  and  pointing  out 
that  social  efficiency  is  brought  about  by 
voluntary  co-operation,  Mr.  Dana  said: 

“The  public  library,  like  the  public  school, 
is  the  product  of  mutual  aid,  of  a co-opera- 
tion primarily  voluntary.  It  is,  in  turn, 
itself  a factor,  and  as  such  adds  to  social 
efficiency,  not  by  teaching  directly  how  effec- 
tively to  organize  and  co-operate,  but  by 
promoting  sympathy.  It  exposes  to  many  the 
similarities  between  manners,  ideals  and  aims 
which  seem  at  first  quite  dissimilar.  Govern- 
ment, diplomacy,  war  — these  are  on  the 
surface  in  our  relations  with  other  nations, 
for  example,  the  Orientals.  These  superficial 
international  relations  point  to  a substratum 
of  individual  ignorance,  narrowness  and  sel- 
fishness. We  first  ignore,  then  despise,  then 
fear,  then  hate  the  alien.  But  contact  opens 
our  eyes.  We  soon  find  that  though  his 
manners  are  strange,  they  are  harmless;  that 


though  his  ideals  are  curiously  expressed, 
they  are  high ; that  though  his  aims  are  not 
what  we  inherit,  they  are  M'orthy.  Then  we 
applaud,  we  sympathize,  we  co-operate  — 
and  peace  is  here.” 

He  then  dealt  with  the  methods  of  inducing 
interest,  the  one  on  which  he  dwelt  being  the 
“m.aking  known  of  its  powers.”  After  de- 
tailing various  ways  of  giving  publicity  to 
the  library  and  its  contents,  Mr.  Dana  ended 
his  address  as  follows : 

“The  library,  then,  should  be  accumulative 
of  books,  hospitable  to  students,  a sedative 
for  quietists,  and  provocative  of  interests, 
and  the  last  is  not  least.  To  be  stimulating 
it  must  be  known,  easily  reached,  and  by 
post  and  telephone  easily  bespoken. 

“Through  all  this  paper  I have  assumed, 
what  librarians  know  quite  well,  that  in  a 
library’s  books  are  found  all  the  interests 
of  life ; I point  my  story  once  more  by  saying 
that  it  is  one  of  the  library’s  duties  to  make 
known  to  its  people  that  this  is  true ; and  that 
in  their  books  are  all  the  thoughts  and  deeds 
and  dreams  of  all  men,  and  that  through 
these,  their  books,  they  may  get  the  broad 
and  wholesome  view  of  things.” 

Discussion  on  this  paper  was  led  by  Mr. 
Sam  Walter  Foss,  of  Somerville. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Miss-  Grace  Blan- 
chard, librarian  of  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Pub- 
lic Library,  on  “The  public  library  as  a 
quarry.”  She  said,  in  part : 

“Statues  and  paving-stones,  the  beautiful 
and  useful,  are  latent  in  the  public  library 
as  in  a quarry.  In  includes  potentially  all 
other  means  of  social  amelioration,  as  it  may 
in.spire  to  nobler  deeds  of  every  kind.  Alike 
from  Poole  sets  and  from  this  month’s  maga- 
zines pours  a flood  of  testimony  that  the 
public  library  is  a leading  factor  in  'social 
education ; the  burden  of  proof  rests  with 
those  who  hold  a contrary  opinion.” 

The  discussion  on  Miss  Blanchard’s  paper 
was  led  by  Mr.  George  H.  Tripp,  New  Bed- 
ford (Mass.)  Public  Library. 

The  last  address  of  the  session  was  by 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  on  “The  library  as  a con- 
servative force.”  Mr.  Bostwick’s  theme  was 
the  value  of  books  as  an  inert  force,  enabling 
the  world  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  past. 

“Books  enable  us  to  keep  in  touch  with 
everything  of  value  that  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  and  especially  wdth  everything  that  is 
in  the  line  of  racial  progress,  so  that  we  may 
go  on  in  a direct  course  without  retracing 
our  steps.  A collection  of  books  is  a con- 
servative force  in  much  the  same  sense  as 
inertia  in  mechanics : it  makes  for  steady 
collective  progress  along  the  lines  of  previous 
endeavor,  and  discourages  erratic  spurts  and, 
excursions,  which  use  up  valuable  energy. 
In  particular,  it  is  a conservator  of  our 
w'ritten  language,  which  has  now  earned  the 
right  to  be  considered  by  itself  and  not  merely 
as  a representative  of  the  spoken  tongue.” 
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LIBRARY  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

In  Bulletin  50,  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  “Statistics  of  cities  having  a 
population  of  over  30,000,  1904,”  one  appar- 
ently finds  information  regarding  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  libraries  in  cities 
of  over  30,000.  The  information  is  really 
misinformation,  and  librarians  may  save 
themselves  trouble  if  they  make  no  attempt 
to  learn  facts  from  the  tables  given  — with 
this  exception,  that  very  probably  the  amounts 
paid  for  salaries  are  correctly  given.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  figures  given  by  the 
Census  Bureau  are  not  those  given  by  city 
officials,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  city  books  do 
not  show  the  facts  as  the  library  would  re- 
port them. 

The  significance  of  the  figures  is  wholly 
lost,  for  example,  when  the  city  books 
show  orders  presented  during  the  year, 
while  the  library  reports  orders  drawn.  In 
this  way  in  New  Haven  the  city  accounts 
might  show  practically  ii  months,  12  months 
or  13  months  in  different  years,  while  the  12 
months  is  the  period  understood.  Table  5 
of  Census  Bulletin  shows  payments  of  libra- 
ries for  (a)  “Salaries  and  wages,”  (b) 
“All  other.”  In  point  of  fact,  payments 
for  books  appear  sometimes  to  be  deducted 
without  any  statement  of  this  procedure.  Why 
not  also,  then,  payments  for  periodicals,  many 
of  which  become  books  by  binding?  This 
table  is  fairly  corriplete,  and  does  probably 
give  the  amounts  paid  for  salaries  correctly. 

Table  3 gives  “payments,  receipts  and  cash 
balances,  by  independent  divisions  and  funds.” 

This  table  is  very  incomplete  as  re- 
gards libraries.  Group  n omits  libraries  of 
Washington,  Minneapolis,  Providence,  St. 
Paul,  Rochester,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Toledo, 
Denver,  Allegheny,  Columbus,  Worcester,  Los 
Angeles,  Omaha,  Syracuse,  Scranton,  Fall 
River,  Portland,  Ore.,  that  is  the  large  ma- 
jority— 17  out  of  25  — of  the  cities  with 
populations  of  100,000  to  300,000. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  varia- 
tions between  the  library  report,  which  shows 
the  facts  for  the  actual  12  months,  and  the 
census  figures  taken  from  the  city  books, 
which  show  orders  presented  during  the  same 
period,  though  not  all  drawn  during  that 
period  — for  New  Haven. 

Payments  to  public.  Library  $21,966,  Census, 
$24,476. 

Payments  to  departments,  offices,  etc..  Li- 
brary $1111.73,  Census  nothing. 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year.  Library  .27, 
Census  $1150. 

Aggregate  of  all  payments,  and  cash  on 
hand  at  end  of  year,  Library,  $21,966,  Census 
$25,426. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year.  Li- 
brary $3.90,  Census  $2313. 

Receipts  from  the  public.  Library  $1111.73, 
Census  $1150. 


Receipts  from  department^  offices,  indus- 
tries and  funds.  Library  $21,963,  Census  same. 

One  unfortunate  result  of  these  last  two 
columns  classifying  sources  of  income  is  that 
what  is  really  the  same  thing  may  be  in  either 
column,  and  one  cannot  tell  why  without 
special  knowledge.  A city  appropriation  ap- 
pears to  belong  in  the  last  column,  while  the 
proceeds  of  a library  tax  go  in  the  other 
column.  This  is  confusion,  and  deprives  us 
of  information  which  we  would  like,  namely, 
what  money  comes  from  taxes,  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  what  from  gift  and  endow- 
ment. It  appears  that  the  Census  is  techni- 
cally correct  while  really  wrong.  What  wc 
want  is  the  truth  (as  far  as  possible),  rather 
than  what  we  have. 

Another  point  in  which  most  library  reports 
are  deficient.  They  do  not  enumerate  expense 
borne  by  other  departments.  For  example, 
in  New  Haven  the  library  does  not  pay  for  its 
stationery,  for  water,  or  for  insurance. 
Neither  does  it  pay  interest  on  bonds  issued 
for  the  cost  of  the  building.  A faithful  ac- 
count of  the  money  expended  by  the  city  on 
account  of  the  library  ought  to  include  these 
items. 

Willis  K.  Stetson, 

New  Haven  (Ct.)  Public  Library. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  FOR 
SCHOLARS 

Any  collection  of  books,  public  or  private, 
ought  to  have  as  its  highest  function  the  as- 
sistance of  those  who  wish  to  learn  something. 
The  grace  of  sane  entertainment  is  not  de- 
spised by  any  tolerant  person,  but  the  highest 
human  privilege  is  to  learn.  Novels  are  the 
cheapest  books  in  any  library,  by  class,  and 
the  easiest  to  obtain.  They  are  sold  at  49 
cents  by  department  stores,  and  circulated  for 
almost  nothing  by  bookstores.  Text  books 
are  expensive. 

In  almost  any  normal  city  there  are  more 
people  who  have  to  make  a living  than  there 
are  people  who  have  time  to  kill.  People 
who  have  to  make  a living  could  make  a 
better  living  if  they  knew  more  about  their 
own  business  and  what  others  have  done 
in  it. 

The  public  library  ought  first  of  all  to 
be  for  scholars;  and  it  ought  first  of  all  to 
remember  that  the  painter’s  apprentice,  or 
carpenter,  or  boiler-maker,  or  messenger  boy 
who  wishes  to  study  something  is  quite  as 
important  a scholar  as  a Greek  professor. 
This  is  no  heresy.  Every  important  library 
in  the  world  has  adopted  this  point  of  view. 
In  other  words,  even  in  public  libraries  every- 
v.'here,  the  reaction  is  to  see  the  department 
of  books  that  costs  money  and  is  worth  money 
(because  it  gives  information),  as  properly 
the  backbone  of  the  whole. 

Charles  F.  Lummis,  in  Out  West,  September. 
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State  OLtbrarg  Commtgsions 

Nebraska  Library  Commission  : 

Chancellor  Andrews  having  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  commission,  Mr.  F.  L.  Hal- 
ler, of  Omaha,  was  elected  president  at  the 
regular  quarterly  meeting,  Nov.  i.  Mr.  Hal- 
ler held  the  office  before  Chancellor  An- 
drews’s term. 

New  York  Stati;  Education  Department; 

Educational  Extension  Division.  W.  R. 

Eastman,  chief.  State  Library,  Albany. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  Libraries 
Division  (which  became  on  Jan.  i,  1906,  the 
Educational  Extension  Division)  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1905,  is  made  by  Mr.  Dewey, 
director  during  that  period.  The  statistics  of 
1243  New  York  state  libraries  take  122  pages 
of  the  report.  The  additions  to  these  libra- 
ries for  the  year  number  458,573,  the  total 
now  being  8,158,940.  Almost  one-half  this 
number  are  in  New  York  City.  The  total 
circulation  from  free  libraries  was  12,075,662, 
a daily  average  of  33,084. 

The  new  buildings  completed  and  occupied 
during  the  year  number  30,  of  which  19  are 
in  Greater  New  York,  and  25  are  the  gift  of 
Andrew  Carne.gie.  Vassar  College  Library 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Frederick  Ferris  Thomp- 
son, the  Utica  building  was  built  by  the  city, 
and  that  at  Watertown  is  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Emma  Flower  Taylor.  At  Solvay  the  Solvay 
Process  Company  shared  the  gift  with  Mr. 
Carnegie.  Eight  libraries  have  better  accom- 
modations in  new  buildings  or  rooms,  and  14 
new  branch  libraries  have  been  opened.  Thir- 
teen new  buildings  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. 

During  the  year  two  absolute  and  eight 
provisional  charters  were  granted  to  libraries, 
eight  provisional  charters  previously  gr.anted 
were  made  absolute,  three  charters  were 
amended,  eight  library  transfers  were  ap- 
proved, and  as  a consequence  of  one  trans- 
fer and  consolidation  one  charter  was  sur- 
rendered. There  are  now  244  independent  li- 
braries registered,  besides  two  chartered  in- 
stitutes and  one  museum  maintaining  libra- 
ries. 

The  inspector,  sub-inspector  and  one  as- 
sistant visited  209  libraries  in  45  counties.  Of 
these  19  had  not  been  reached  before.  Allot- 
ments of  public  money  were  made  to  271  libra- 
ries, including  branches,  the  sum  total  being 
$24,239.91.  Applications  to  the  amount  of 
$10,772  more  were  approved,  but  the  appro- 
priation was  limited  to  the  first  named  sum. 
Twenty-three  certificates  of  approved  circula- 
tion were  issued  to  17  libraries  and  branches 
that  are  free  for  public  use,  though  controlled 
by  private  corporations.  Their  applications 
for  local  aid  by  public  taxation  were  based 
on  statements  and  figures  thus  certified. 

In  Greater  New  York  three  libraries  are 
supported  by  city  taxation  — the  New  York 
Public,  the  Brooklyn  Public,  and  the  Queens- 


borough  libraries.  There  are  20  other  free 
public  libraries  in  the  five  boroughs.  The  to- 
tal number  of  volumes  in  all  free  public  libra- 
ries in  the  city  was  1,305,698,  and  the  circula- 
tion was  6,717,107. 

Greater  New  York  paid  to  her  libraries 
$627,951.78;  Buffalo,  $77,332.62;  Syracuse, 
$55,000;  Utica,  $18,000;  Albany,  $11,900; 
Poughkeepsie,  $9&io;  New  Rochelle,  $9000, 
and  Niagara  Falls,  $8200. 

The  summary  of  library  legislation,  the 
records  of  gifts  to  New  York  libraries,  and 
the  record  of  library  meetings  are  given  as 
usual.  An  outline  of  the  essentials  in  cata- 
loging small  libraries  takes  two  pages. 

There  is  included  a table  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie’s gifts  to  libraries,  1881-1904,  by  states. 
The  total  is  $39,325,240. 

Vermont  Board  of  Library  Commissioners  ; 

Edward  M.  Goddard,  chairman,  Montpelier. 

The  sixth  biennial  report  of  the  board,  for 
the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1906,  reports 
the  founding  of  free  public  libraries  in  seven 
towns,  to  each  of  which  $100  worth  of  books 
have  been  furnished  by  the  commissioners. 
Another  town  has  voted  to  maintain  a library, 
and  will  receive  state  aid. 

In  1905  the  publication  of  a quarterly  bul- 
letin was  begun,  to  furnish  information  to  the 
libraries  of  the  state,  and  to  supply  a means 
of  communication  between  librarians  and  the 
commission.  Every  public  library  in  the 
state  is  given  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  and  40 
copies  of  Public  Libraries  are  sent  to  as  many 
libraries.  Gifts  to  libraries  are  recorded  in  a 
tabular  statement,  as  is  the  use  of  travelling 
libraries  (by  counties).  There  is  a chrono- 
logical list  of  over  a hundred  libraries  estab- 
lished since  1895  by  the  aid  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  a library  map  of  the  state  is  given. 
There  are  plates  showing  exteriors,  interiors 
and  floor  plans  of  Vermont  libraries,  and  an 
ir.teresting  lot  of  “Library  notes.”  The  pam- 
phlet closes  with  “The  laws  of  Vermont  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  public  libraries.” 


State  Xibrar^  Hssocfatlons 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

President:  George  F.  Bowerman,  Public 
Library. 

Secretary:  Earl  G.  Swem,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Treasurer:  Henry  S.  Parsons,  Office  of  Doc- 
uments. 

The  94th  regular  meeting  of  the  association 
was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary, Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  17,  1906. 
There  had  been  no  meeting  of  the  association 
since  April  25,  1906. 

The  papers  presented  were  short.  Miss 
Eunice  R.  Oberly,  of  the  Library  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  described  her  visit  to 
the  Library  School  of  Simmons  College,  Bos- 
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ton,  calling  attention  to  the  advantages  of  the 
course  in  library  science  at  that  institution. 
She  also  gave  in  more  detail  an  account  of  the 
bibliographic  index  of  North  American  fungi 
in  the  Library  of  Harvard  University.  Miss 
Grace  B.  Finney,  of  the  Public  Library,  pre- 
sented observations  while  on  a recent  trip  to 
New  York  City  upon  the  libraries  of  the  city, 
but  especially  upon  those  branches  of  the 
Public  Library  established  on  the  East  Side, 
which  have  exclusively  the  patronage  of  the 
foreign  population.  Mr.  Torstein  Jahr,  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  recently  returned  from  a 
three  months’  visit  to  Norway,  spoke  of  the 
growth  of  libraries  in  that  countrv.  Reference 
was  made  especially  to  the  libraries  of  Chris- 
tiania. Some  of  the  leading  librarians  had 
received  their  training  in  library  work  in 
America.  The  influence  of  American  ideas 
upon  the  management  of  libraries  was  very 
noticeable.  Mr.  George  F.  Bowerman,  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  Library,  described  his  re- 
cent trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  Alaska,  re- 
ferring in  detail  to  several  libraries,  espe- 
cially those  at  Victoria,  Vancouver  and  Daw- 
son. The  most  interesting,  perhaps,  was  the 
library  in  Dawson,  on  account  of  its  situation 
so  far  north.  The  library  is  housed  in  a 
building  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  territorial  government.  No 
book  is  lent  unless  the  full  value  is  deposited. 
The  reading  room  is  also  a smoking  room. 
The  earliest  papers  received  are  those  from 
Seattle,  which  are  then  two  weeks  old. 

After  the  regular  program,  the  members  of 
the  association  and  their  friends  adjourned  to 
the  new  children’s  room,  where  refreshments 
were  served. 

The  95th  regular  meeting  w'as  held  in  the 
children’s  room  of  the  Public  Library,  Wed- 
nesday evening,  Nov.  21,  1906. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Evans,  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, had  for  the  subject  of  his  paper  the 
library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Mr. 
Evans  reviewed  the  history  of  the  bureau, 
sho-wlng  how,  from  its  establishment  in  1867, 
the  library  had  been  one  of  the  important  de- 
partments. At  the  outset  the  attempt  was 
made  to  collect  complete  sefs  of  catalogs  of 
state  and  city  school  systems,  colleges  and 
universities,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Special  care  is  taken  at  the  present  time  to 
keep  the  sets  of  catalogs  complete  to  date. 
The  real  nucleus  of  the  library  was  Commis- 
sioner Barnard’s  library  of  900  selected  books 
on  pedagogy,  which  were  purchased  from  him 
at  the  time  he  resigned  as  commissioner.  The 
library  now  has  82,000  volumes.  It  remained 
unclassed  until  10  years  ago,  when  the  books 
were  arranged  according  to  the  Dewey  deci- 
mal system.  It  is  mainly  a working  library, 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  specialists  of  the 
bureau.  One  of  the  problems  facing  the  bu- 
reau is  more  room  for  the  library.  Mr.  Evans 
closed  with  a tribute  to  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  so  many  years. 
Under  Dr.  Harris  the  policy  of  the  bureau  had 


been  strongly  emphasized  to  aid  in  every  way 
the  public  libraries  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Claude  B.  Guittard,  now  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  but  formerly  librarian  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  read  a paper  upon 
the  Library  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey. When  the  survey  was  authorized  in 
1807  President  Jefferson  commissioned  Mr.  F. 
R.  Hassler  to  obtain  the  necessary  equipment 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Hassler  considered  certain 
books  as  essential  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking as  instruments,  and  accordingly  pur- 
chased fundamental  reference  books  in  mathe- 
matics, astronomy  and  surveying.  These 
books  form  the  basis  for  the  present  library. 
The  library  proper  comprises  some  30,000  vol- 
umes, confined  to  mathematics  and  physical 
geography,  astronomy,  physics,  terrestrial 
magnetism,  physical  hydrography  and  geo- 
physics. It  has  been  the  policy  in  recent  years 
to  weed  out  all  dead  and  out-of-date  material. 
The  collection  as  shelved  is  classified  by  a 
combination  of  the  expansive  and  decimal  sys- 
tems. The  expansive  system,  is  used  for  geo- 
graphical literature,  and  the  decimal  system 
for  the  remainder  of  the  library.  The  survey 
exchanges  publications  with  practically  all  the 
bureaus  of  the  world  issuing  maritime  charts. 
Material  thus  received  forms  the  larger  part 
of  the  38,000  maps  and  charts  in  the  collection. 
The  survey  has  a force  of  men  in  the  field  all 
the  time  collecting  geodetic,  hydrographic  and 
magnetic  data  necessary  for  the  compilation  of 
accurate  charts.  The  results  of  this  field 
work,  with  the  subsequent  computations,  are 
contained  in  some  60,000  volumes  of  records, 
6000  hydrographic  and  plane  table  sheets,  and 
5000  photographic  negatives. 

Earl  G.  Swem,  Secretary. 

INDIANA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Miss  Virginia  Tutt,  Public  Li- 
brary, South  Bend. 

Secretary:  Miss  Sue  Beck,  Public  Library, 
Crawfordsville. 

Treasurer:  Demarchus  C.  Brown,  State  Li- 
brary, Indianapolis. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Library 
Association,  held  at  Kokomo,  Oct.  18  and  19, 
was  marked  by  good  attendance,  keen  interest 
and  valuable  addresses.  Informal  discussions 
enlivened  all  sessions,  and  more  association 
business  Avas  transacted  than  has  been  usual 
at  the  annual  meetings.  Of  unusual  interest 
were  the  amendments  to  the  constitution  by 
which  the  effectiveness  of  the  association  is 
expected  to  be  increased,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  librarians’  salaries  in  Indiana. 

Following  the  welcome  extended  by  Miss 
Edith  Trimble,  librarian  of  the  Kokomo  Pub- 
lic Library,  Miss  Lillian  B.  Arnold,  president 
of  the  association,  gave  the  annual  address 
and  reviewed  the  history  and  work  of  the  In- 
diana Library  Association.  The  sessions 
which  followed  were  in  the  nature  of  hbrary 
institutes,  vith  Miss  Itlary  W.  Plummer,  di- 
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rector  of  the  Pratt  Institute  School  for  Li- 
brary Training,  as  the  leader.  Her  three  ad- 
dresses were  “The  librarian’s  duty  to  him- 
self,” “Management  of  a small  library”  and 
“Work  for  children  in  the  library.”  The 
speaker’s  experience  and  wisdom  were  shown 
in  her  treatment  of  these  subjects,  and  gen- 
■eral  discussions  followed  each  address.  Val- 
uable suggestions  were  given  by  many  libra- 
rians who  were  carrying  on  unique  features 
of  the  work  in  their  libraries.  Two  good  con- 
tributions were  given  by  Miss  Ethel  McCul- 
lough, of  the  Elwood  Public  Library,  on  the 
use  of  newspaper  and  m.agazine  clippings  m a 
library,  and  on  the  Citizenship  League  of 
girls  and  boys  in  Elwood. 

The  reception  at  the  Kokomo  Library  on 
the  evening  of  Oct.  i8  followed  an  interesting 
address  by  Demarchus  C.  Brown,  on  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  a librarian. 

Miss  Artena  Chapin,  of  the  Muncie  Public 
Library,  introduced  the  question  of  librarians’ 
salaries  in  Indiana.  She  believed  that  these 
salaries  were  too  low  for  the  qualifications  and 
equipment  demanded,  and  suggested  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  investigate  the 
question.  Miss  Chapin  was  made  chairman, 
and  W.  M.  Hepburn,  of  the  Purdue  Univer- 
sity Library,  and  Miss  Virginia  Tutt,  of  the 
South  Bend  Library,  were  put  on  the  com- 
mittee to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  association.  The  Public  Library  Com- 
mission of  Indiana  has  been  collecting  library 
statistics,  including  the  salaries  of  library 
workers  and  their  training,  and  will  co-oper- 
ate with  the  committee  in  its  work.  Tables 
showing  the  tax  levy,  cost  of  maintaining  the 
library,  amount  expended  for  books,  training 
demanded  of  the  librarian,  and  other  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  salary  question  wdll  be 
secured. 

Important  changes  in  the  constitution  were 
made.  Individual  voting  by  members  of  the 
association  was  substituted  for  unit  voting  by 
libraries.  The  eligibility  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  association  were  broadened  to 
allow  membership  to  any  person  interested  in 
the  objects  of  the  association.  Persons  not 
actively  identified  with  library  work  must  be 
received  through  vote  of  the  executive  board. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  president.  Miss  Virginia  Tutt. 
South  Bend ; vice-president.  Miss  Ethel  Mc- 
Cullough, Elwood;  secretary,  Miss  Sue  Beck, 
Crawfordsvllle;  treasurer,  Demarchus  C. 
Brown,  Indianapolis.  Chalmers  Hadley. 

KANSAS  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Miss  Lida  Romig,  Public  Li- 
brary, Abilene. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Nellie  G.  Beatty,  Public 
Library,  Lawrence. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Lula  M.  Knight,  Public 
Library,  Newton. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
Library  Association  was  held  at  Lawrence, 
Oct,  25-26,  with  the  largest  attendance  in  the 


history  of  the  organization.  An  encouraging 
representation  from  small  libraries  in  distant 
localities  W'as  made  possible  by  the  generous 
response  of  library  boards  to  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  pay  the  expenses  of  their 
librarians  attending.  Another  gratifying  feat- 
ure was  the  sending  of  a delegate  by  the  sec- 
ond district  Federation  of  Woman’s  Clubs, 
and  the  expressed  desire  of  other  district 
federations  that  the  invitation  to  do  so  had 
been  received  early  enough  to  appoint  dele- 
gates. 

The  first  session  convened  Thursday  after- 
noon at  2.30  o’clock,  President  J.  N.  Wilkin- 
son presiding.  The  meetings  were  all  held  in 
the  assembly  room  of  the  Lawrence  Public 
Library,  and  guests  availed  themselves  of 
many  opportunities  to  inspect  the  beautiful 
building. 

In  the  absence  of  Chancellor  Strong,  of  the 
Kansas  University,  Vice-Chancellor  Carruth 
welcomed  the  visitors.  He  made  the  encour- 
aging statement  that  most  w'estern  libraries 
are  better  in  quality  than  eastern,  have  less 
rubblish  and  fewer  duplicates.  He  further 
stated  that  Lawrence  has  probably  more  books 
than  any  other  town  in  the  .state,  the  univer- 
sity alone  containing  52,000  volumes,  nearly 
all  good  books.  After  earnestly  commending 
to  librarians  the  value  of  new'spapers,  diaries, 
etc.,  he  urged  that  each  library  be  made  a 
collecting  station  for  the  State  Historical 
Society,  and  that  no  bit  of  historical  infor- 
mation be  allow'ed  to  escape. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Griggs,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Lawrence  Public  Library, 
extended  cordial  greetings  in  behalf  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Griggs  deplored  the  lack  of  influ- 
ence and  effort  on  the  part  of  officials  and 
librarians  in  getting  various  classes  of  people 
to  become  patrons  of  libraries  and  readers  of 
free  books.  He  laid  stress  upon  the  import- 
ance of  a home-like  library,  a smiling  wel- 
come, and  tactful  guidance  of  readers  to  bet- 
ter books,  and  especially  urged  librarians  to 
find  means  to  induce  mechanics  and  workers 
in  various  trades,  those  who,  have  not  the 
means  to  purchase  books,  to  read  such  as 
would  aid  and  advance  them  in  their  chosen 
profession. 

President  Wilkinson  thanked  the  welcom- 
ers  for  greetings  and  advice,  and  then  spoke 
appreciatively  of  library  work. 

In  presenting  the  subject  of  cataloging  and 
the  using  of  Library  of  Congress  cards,  Mrs. 
Rosa  M.  Hibbard,  of  the  State  Library,  of- 
fered many  helpful  suggestions.  She  ad- 
vised the  gathering  of  all  tools  available  in 
the  way  of  reference  books.  She  called  at- 
tention to  the  many  valuable  simple  tools  that 
can  be  obtained  at  little  cost,  such  as  bulletins, 
printed  catalogs,  lists,  etc.,  and  asserted  that 
a few  dollars  invested  in  the  dictionary  cat- 
alogs of  our  larger  libraries  would  reap 
more  harvest  to  the  busy  librarian  than 
would  the  more  pretentious  w'orks.  Espe- 
cial attention  was  called  to  Miss  Hitchler’s 
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paper  on  “Cataloging  for  small  libraries,” 
which  appeared  in  the  Library  journal  for 
January,  1904,  and  to  Miss  Van  Valken- 
burgh’s  paper  on  “Common  sense  in  catalog- 
ing small  libraries,”  read  at  the  Narragansett 
Conference.  The  speaker  strongly  advised 
the  use  of  Library  of  Congress  cards.  For  a 
fuller  discussion  of  this  subject  the  hearers 
were  referred  to  the  Library  journal  for 
June,  1906,  which  contains  a paper  by  Mr. 
Hicks  on  “Library  of  Congress  classification 
and  its  printed  catalog  cards,”  supplemented 
by  reports  from  various  librarians  as  to  the 
use  of  these  cards  in  their  respective  libraries. 

Mrs.  Llibbard  closed  with  the  hope  that  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  A.  L.  A.  Pub- 
lishing Board  would  continue  to  simplify  the 
v.'ork  of  the  busy  librarian. 

At  the  evening  session  a large  audience  gath- 
ered to  hear  Miss  Faith  E.  Smith,  librarian 
of  the  Public  Library  of  Sedalia,  Mo.  Miss 
Smith  has  given  much  attention  to  library 
work  for  children,  and  offered  from  her  ex- 
perience and  study  much  that  should  profit 
her  hearers.  She  limited  her  consideration 
of  the  subject  to  work  in  small  libraries  with 
meager  incomes.  Granting  that  better  work 
can  be  done  for  children  in  a separate  room 
and  with  a special  librarian,  she  pointed  out 
the  advantages  to  children  of  association  with 
older  people,  of  acquaintance  with  the  head 
librarian,  and  of  earlier  knowledge  of  the 
general  library. 

In  considering  ways  and  means  of  attract- 
ing children  to  the  building  and  the  books, 
prominence  was  given  to  the  story  hour,  the 
picture  bulletin,  and  to  special  exhibits. 
“Make  the  story  hour  count  for  something,” 
urged  the  speaker.  “It  is  my  theory  that  it  is 
not  necessary,  neither  is  it  worth  while,  to 
tell  stories  from  books  that  children  will  read 
of  their  own  accord.  The  story  hour  is  such 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  children  to  the  fact  that  the  real  things 
and  the  true  are  at  the  same  time  interesting. 
One  of  our  most  successful  stories  was  about 
bees.  It  was  conducted  by  a kindergartner 
who  illustrated  her  work  with  her  own  draw- 
ings of  various  parts  of  the  bee.” 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  the  visitors 
and  their  friends  were  delightfully  enter- 
tained by  ex-Senator  and  Mrs.  Henley. 

Friday  morning  at  S o’clock  the  librarians 
were  conveyed  in  automobiles  to  the  State 
Llniversity,  which  possesses  one  of  the  choic- 
est college  sites  in  this  country.  Miss  Wat- 
son and  her  able  assistants  received  the  visi- 
tors and  introduced  them  to  the  secrets  of 
the  well  systematized  library.  After  visiting 
many  of  the  fine  buildings  on  the  campus,  the 
guests  assembled  in  the  chapel  to  listen  to  an 
impressive  address  by  Rev.  Cyrus  Flint 
Stimpson,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Again  the  guests  were  met  by  automobiles 
and  taken  to  Haskell  Institute  to  inspect  the 
work  of  the  Indian  students,  and  marvellous 


work  it  is,  especially  the  artistic  and  imitative 
work.  Suddenly  the  music  of  a band,  an  In- 
dian band,  called  the  guests  to  the  campus  to 
watch  the  erstwhile  children  of  the  wild 
march  in  disciplined  ranks  to  their  mess  hall. 
Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Pearse  then  con- 
ducted the  visitors  to  a private  dining  room, 
where  luncheon  was  served  by  Indian  girls. 

At  2.30  o’clock  the  closing  session  of  the 
meeting  opened.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year : president,  ivlis.s 
Lida  Romig,  Public  Library,  Abilene ; first 
vice-president,  Air.  J.  N.  Wilkinson,  Em- 
poria; second  vice-president,  Aliss  Clara  Fran- 
cis, assistant.  State  Historical  Societj',  To- 
peka ; third  vice-president,  Airs.  Rosa  AI. 
Hibbard,  assistant,  State  Library,  Topeka; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Nellie  G.  Beatty,  Public  Li- 
brary, Lawrence;  treasurer,  Aliss  Lula  AI. 
Knight,  Public  Library,  Newton ; additional 
member  of  executive  board,  Aliss  Dora  Renn, 
assistant.  State  University  Library,  Lawrence. 

The  advisory  committee  made  the  follow- 
ing report: 

1.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  K.  L.  A.  be  so  amended  as  to 
provide  for  a permanent  advisory  board,  said 
board  to  be  constituted  as  per  constitutional 
amendment  herewith  submitted,  members  to 
be  elected  at  this  meeting  for  terms  of  one, 
two  and  three  years,  respectively. 

Amendment.  There  shall  be  an  advisory 
board  of  one  member  elected  each  year  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  The  member  serving 
the  last  year  of  a term  shall  during  that  year 
be  chairman  of  that  board. 

2.  Realizing  the  great  need  in  Kansas  of  a 
state  library  organizer,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  such  an  organizer  be  provided 
and  that  the  executive  committee  of  K.  L.  A. 
be  ex-oiUcio,  a committee  of  this  association 
to  work  with  the  Kansas  Travelling  Libraries 
Commission  to  secure  such  legislation  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  legislature  as  will  make 
possible  the  appointment  of  a librarj’  or- 
ganizer. 

3.  That  our  advisory  board  be  instructed  to 
investigate  the  matter  of  a magazine  clearing 
house  for  the  state,  and  advise  establishing 
one  at  once  under  the  direction  of  the  Kansas 
Travelling  Libraries  Commission. 

Report  accepted  and  amendment  adopted. 

Advisory  board  appointed  for  1907 : Air. 
James  L.  King,  State  Library,  Topeka,  one 
year  term;  Airs.  Sara  Judd  Greenman,  Public 
Library,  Kansas  City,  two  years  term;  Aliss 
Carrie  AI.  Watson,  University  Library,  Law- 
rence, three  years  term. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented 
and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the.  Kansas  Library  Association  re- 
gards the  method  formerly  in  use  hy  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  as  more  satisfactory  than  the 
present  method,  and  therefore  respectfully  I'ecom- 
mends  that  he  issue  duplicate  cards  for  public  docu- 
ments in  sufficient  numbers  to  cover  all  added  en- 
tries. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward 
Wilder,  the  Kansas  Library  Association  has  lost  a 
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friend  whose  place  will  never  be  filled;  that  we  wish 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  help  Mr.  Wilder  has  given 
to  this  association  and  to  the  library  interests  of  the 
state  by  his  ever-ready  encouragement,  his  genial 
personality,  and  his  practical  knowledge  of  library 
needs. 

Newton  renewed  the  invitation  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  rvas  chosen  as  the  place  of  the 
1907  meeting. 

Miss  Clara  Francis,  of  the  State  Historical 
Society,  Topeka,  gave  a pleasing  account  of 
the  Narragansett  Pier  Conference.  She  said, 
in  part : “I  regret  that  Kansas  had  not  a 
larger  representation.  There  w'ere  only  tw'O 
from  this  state.  There  was  much  to  interest 
a western  librarian  at  this  meeting.  It  was  a 
thoroughly  eastern  one,  and  for  that  reason 
was  to  the  searcher  after  local  color  full  of 
possibilities ; the  environment,  everything,  was 
typical  and  correspondingly  enjoyable.” 

Miss  Elva  E.  Clarke,  librarian  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Emporia,  gave  a brief  ac- 
count of  the  same  meeting. 

Informal  tw’O-minute  reports  from  libra- 
rians present  showed  everywhere  increased 
facilities  and  growing  circulation.  The  most 
unusual  feature  reported  was  reference  work 
wdth  country  schools  by  telephone.  This  is 
carried  on  extensively  at  Downs.  The  re- 
ports brought  the  librarians  into  closer  touch, 
and  caused  them  to  disperse  with  a feeling  of 
satisfaction  in  the  rapid  and  successful  de- 
velopment of  library  work  in  Kansas. 

In  every  w'ay  and  by  every  one  the  1906 
meeting  was  pronounced  both  a benefit  and  a 
delight,  and  much  gratitude  was  expressed  to 
the  Lawrence  librarians  and  friends  for  their 
untiring  efforts  to  make  it  both. 

Lida  Romig,  President. 

MAINE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Arthur  J.  Roberts,  Colby  Col- 
lege, Waterville. 

Secretary:  Gerald  G.  Wilder,  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege Library,  Brunswick. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Alice  C.  Furbish,  Public 
Library,  Portland. 

The  13th  meeting  of  the  Maine  Library  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Waterville,  Nov.  14, 
with  President  Roberts  in  the  chair.  The 
morning  session  opened  v.dth  an  attendance  of 
about  75,  in  the  Public  Library,  at  10.30 
o’clock,  when  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Whittemore, 
D D.,  welcomed  the  association  to  the  city  of 
Waterville.  Mr.  Whittemore  spoke  briefly 
of  the  history  of  the  Waterville  libraries. 
Mrs.  Kate  C.  Estabrooke,  of  the  Maine  Li- 
brary Commission,  responded  for  the  associa- 
tion. The  principal  .speaker  of  the  morning 
was  Miss  Mary  E.  Robbins,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  library  science  at  Simmons  College, 
who  spoke  on  “Some  library  aids.”  Among 
other  aids  Miss  Robbins  discussed  from  the 
practical  side  the  A.  L.  A.  publications,  pe- 
riodical circulation,  substitutes  for  the  acces- 
sion book  and  aids  for  the  children’s  room. 
Miss  Florence  E.  Dunn,  of  Waterville  (B.  L. 


S. ,  N.  Y.,  1902),  read  a paper  on  “Otir  friend, 
the  catalog.”  State  Librarian  Ernest  W. 
Emery  read  a letter  from  Charles  F. 
Lummis,  librarian  Los  Angeles  Public  Li- 
brary, on  “Popularizing  a public  library.” 
The  afternoon  session  opened  with  an  at- 
tendance of  about  100,  the  largest  number  yet 
recorded  at  a technical  session  of  the  associa- 
tion. Last  April  one  trustee  was  present.  At 
this  session  16  were  counted.  The  session 
was  opened  by  an  account  of  the  “Begin- 
nings of  the  library  movement  at  Freeport,” 
by  Miss  Annette  H.  Aldrich,  librarian  of  the 
B.  H.  Bartol  Library,  of  Freeport.  Miss 
Annie  Prescott,  librarian.  Auburn  Public  Li- 
brary, spoke  on  the  “Need  of  optimism  in 
public  library  work.”  Sixteen  people  from 
Maine  were  present  at  the  A.  L.  A.  Confer- 
ence at  Narragansett  Pier,  and  five  of  these, 
Prof.  Hartshorn,  Prof.  Little,  Mr.  Emery, 
Miss  Furbish  and  Miss  Dunmore  spoke  of 
their  impressions  of  that  meeting.  This  was 
followed  by  a paper  on  “People  and  the  li- 
brary,” by  Miss  Louise  H.  Coburn,  trustee, 
Coburn  Library  of  Skowhegan,  and  an  ad- 
dress by  Chaplain  C.  A.  Plumer,  librarian  at 
the  state  prison,  on  “The  use  of  the  prison 
library.”  The  session  was  concluded  by  the 
question  box,  which  was  conducted  by  George 

T.  Little,  librarian  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Throughout  the  program  discussion  was 

freely  engaged  in  on  many  points  that  were 
brought  out  in  the  papers.  All  the  papers  of 
the  meeting  will  be  collected  and  printed  as 
the  proceedings  of  the  association  in  the 
Bangor  Commercial  for  Dec.  i or  8,  1906. 
They  will  also  be  printed  one  a week  in  the 
Tuesday  edition  of  the  Lewiston  Journal. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  the  Colby 
College  Chapel,  where  practically  every  seat 
was  filled.  A brief  musical  and  literary  pro- 
gram preceded  the  evening  address,  which 
was  given  by  Melvil  Dewey,  LL.D. 

Gerald  G.  Wilder,  Secretary. 

MISSOURI  library  ASSOCIATION 

President:  W.  L.  Gifford,  Mercantile  Li- 
brary, St.  Louis. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Miss  Flora  B.  Rob- 
erts, Normal  School,  Warrensburg. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
souri Library  Association,  held  at  Joplin,  Nov. 
8,  was  called  to  order  by  the  president.  Miss 
Sula  Wagner,  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

Senator  Hugh  Mclndoe,  vice-president  of 
the  Joplin  Board  of  Trustees,  welcomed  the 
association  to  Joplin,  and  spoke  of  the  great 
mining  and  stone  industries  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city.  Senator  Mclndoe  also  talked  on 
“The  trustee  as  legislator.”  He  presented  the 
idea  that  the  librarian  should  have  power  to 
employ  and  discharge  assistants,  and  also  in 
the  general  management  of  the  library.  Mr. 
Purd  B.  Wright  responded  with  a paper  on 
“The  librarian  as  executive.”  He  said  in  part 
that  nothing  will  so  appeal  to  a board*  of 
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trustees  as  a practical  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  the  librarian  that  she  is  competent  to 
fill  the  position,  that  the  trustees  will  concede 
that  the  librarian  knows  about  books,  but 
that  they  have  little  respect  for  the  librarian’s 
business  ability  until  it  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated. He  said  the  librarian  should  attend 
all  board  meetings  and  should  be  as  familiar 
with  the  business  side  of  the  administration 
as  with  the  more  intellectual  side  of  selecting 
books.  The  librarian  should  know  the  sources 
from  which  library  revenue  is  derived.  Mr. 
W right  made  further  suggestions  along  purely 
business  lines  in  the  management  of  a library. 

Mr,  Wright  begged  permission  to  move 
that  in  view  of  Mr.  Crunden’s  illness  the  sec- 
retary be  instructed  to  send  a telegram  to 
Mrs.  Crunden  expressing  the  sympathy  of 
the  association,  with  a hope  for  Mr.  Crun- 
den’s speedy  recovery.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried unanimousl}'. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Joplin  the  members  of  the  Missouri  Library 
Association  enjoyed  an  automobile  ride  Wed- 
nesday p.m.  until  3,30.  The  second  session 
was  opened  by  Miss  M.  L.  Dalton,  librarian 
of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis, 
with  a paper  on  “The  preservation  of  histor- 
ical material  in  public  libraries.”  The  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  valuable  historical  material 
was  a strong  point.  Few  people  realize  the 
importance  of  original  documents  and  there- 
fore they  are  not  brought  to  light.  She  said 
all  the  western  states  look  to  the  Missouri 
Flistorical  Society  for  material.  The  history 
of  the  West  is  incorporated  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Missouri.  Mr.  F.  A.  Sampson,  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri,  in  dis- 
cussing the  matter  said  that  books  published 
one  hundred  years  ago  are  more  easily  ob- 
tainable than  the  paper-bound  pamphlets  of 
to-day,  which  are  looked  upon  as  worthless 
and  are  destroyed. 

hliss  Marguerite  McDaniel,  Sedalia  Public 
Library,  in  her  paper  on  “Comparative  study 
of  things  that  libraries  have  done  to  rouse 
public  interest,”  said  the  first  efforts  are  to 
come  from  the  inside,  with  plenty  of  good 
books,  properly  cataloged,  and  efficient  ser- 
vice. She  then  gave  a tabulated  list  of  means 
to  be  used  in  advertising  a library.  Discussion 
was  led  by  Miss  Flora  Roberts,  librarian 
Normal  School  Library,  Warrensburg,  and 
Miss  Ella  Buchanan,  librarian  Public  Library, 
Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  an  address 
by  Dr.  L.  M.  McAfee,  president  of  Park  Col- 
lege, Parkville,  on  “The  highest  value  of  a 
library  to  a communit}'-,”  delivered  to  an  at- 
tentive audience. 

On  Thursday,  Nov.  8,  the  members  of  the 
association  went  to  Carthage  on  the  electric 
car,  and  were  there  welcomed  by  Col.  W.  K. 
Caffee,  president  of  the  Carthage  Board  of 
Directors.  Mr.  Willis  Kerr,  librarian  of 
Westminster  College,  Fulton,  roused  an  ani- 
mated discussion  in  his  presentation  of  the 


subject  “Developing  a college  library.”  Fic- 
tion reading  in  college  libraries  was  taken  up, 
and  it  was  shown  that  the  tasks  assigned  stu- 
dents left  little  time  or  inclination  for  reading 
in  a lighter  vein.  That  the  college  librarian 
should  be  a member  of  the  faculty  was 
strongly  indorsed.  Superintendent  White,  of 
Carthage,  said  the  librarian  should  be  classed 
with  other  professors;  he  is  the  “professor  of 
books.” 

The  question  box  was  a unique  device  ar- 
ranged by  j\Iiss  Elizabeth  Wales,  librarian 
of  Carthage.  The  association  was  divided  into 
groups  of  four  by  means  of  checks  desig- 
nated A,  B,  C,  and  D.  The  president  ap- 
pointed a leader  for  each  group  and  the  ques- 
tions were  divided.  The  sections  discussed 
answers  to  the  questions  for  15  minutes,  then 
the  leader  gave  the  decision  to  each  question 
submitted  to  his  section.  This  arrangement 
aroused  individual  interest.  The  lunch  pro- 
vided by  the  citizens  of  Carthage  was  thor- 
oughly appreciated,  and  due  thanks  were  ex- 
pressed by  a motion  passed. 

On  return  to  Carthage  the  members  were 
entertained  by  Mr.  Paul  Blackwelder,  assist- 
ant librarian  of  the  ,St.  Louis  Public  Library. 
His  broad  treatment  of  the  subject  “The 
child’s  use  of  library  books  and  its  influence 
upon  his  career  _ as  a college  student”  was 
helpful  to  the  librarians.  Mr.  Blackwelder 
spoke  of  the  sacredness  and  majesty  of  his 
subject,  that  of  guiding  the  reading  of  chil- 
dren. He  advocated  having  the  little  ones 
read  anything  they  please,  provided  it  is  good. 
Superintendent  L.  J.  Hall,  of  Joplin,  started 
the  discussion  by  remarking  that  the  best  use 
to  be  made  of  the  library  by  children  is  to  form 
the  reading  habit.  Mr.  W.  K.  Stone,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  Columbia,  followed  Prof. 
Flail  in  the  discussion. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

Kesolvedj  the  members  of  the  jVIissouri  Li- 

brary Association  express,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Missouri  Library  Association  Handbook — Mrs.  Car- 
rie Westlake  Whitney,  librarian  Kansas  City  Public 
chairman;  Miss  Helen  Tutt,  St.  Louis,  and 
Miss  FI°U  Roberts,  Warrei..sburg  — their  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  the  publication  of  the  handbook. 

Resolved,  By  the  Misscuri  Library  Association  in 
convention  assembled  at  Joplin,  Missouri,  Kov  8. 
1906: 

That  most  earnest  rerronstrance  is  made  against 
the  sections  of  the  “Bill  to  amend  and  consolidate 
the  acts  respecting  copyrights,”  introduced  59th  Con- 
gress ist  session.  May  31,  1906,  which  seek  to 
ainend_  and  curtail  existing  importing  privileges  of 
educational  institutions,  including  public  libraries; 
and  that  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  this 
state  are  requested  to  oppose  such  sections  or  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  as  introduced,  as  levying  a most 
unjust  and  unnecessary  tax  on  education. 

ir.  The  secretary  of  this  association  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to  W.  P. 
Cutter,  secretary  of  the  Library  Copyright  League, 
Northampton.  Mass.,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  ]\Iissouri. 

III.  That  each  library  representative  be  reque.cted 
and  urged  to  make  the  matter  a personal  one  with 
their  Congressmen. 

IV.  That  the  attention  of  the  college  presidents  of 
Missouri  be  directed  to  this  matter,  that  such  action 
may  be  taken  as  may  be  by  them  deemed  proper. 

The  association  left  the  appointment  of  a 
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new  committee  on  the  library  commission  bill 
to  the  incoming  president.  A motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Purd  B.  Wright,  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  carried,  that  a committee  on  publicity  be 
added  to  other  committees  to  be  appointed  by 
the  incoming  president.  The  incoming  execu- 
tive committee  was  given  power  to  act  in 
deciding  the  place  of  the  next  meeting  and 
the  time  of  meeting.  The  auditing  committee, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Kerr,  Miss  Parrish  and  Miss 
Martin,  approved  the  treasurer’s  report. 

The  nominating  committee.  Miss  K.  T. 
Moody,  St.  Louis,  Miss  Faith  E.  Smith,  Se- 
dalia,  and  Professor  Wolf,  of  Parkville,  sub- 
mitted the  names  for  officers  of  the  ensuing 
year ; 

President:  Mr.  W.  L.  Gifford,  librarian 
Mercantile  Library,  St.  Louis. 

First  vice-president : Mr.  W.  H.  Kerr,  li- 
brarian Westminster  College,  Fulton. 

Second  vice-president : Miss  Elizabeth 

Wales,  librarian  Carthage  Library. 

Secretary  and  treasurer : Miss  Flora  B.  Rob- 
erts, librarian  Normal  School,  Warrensburg. 

These  names  were  confirmed  by  vote.  ■ Ad- 
journed. Francis  A.  Bishop,  Secretary. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Olin  S.  Davis,  Public  Library, 
Laconia. 

Secretary:  Miss  Clara  F.  Brown,  Public 
Library,  Concord. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Lillian  E.  Parshley,  Public 
Library,  Rochester. 

The  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation was  held  Nov.  22,  at  the  State  Li- 
brary in  Concord,  Arthur  FI.  Chase,  state  li- 
brarian, presiding  in  the  morning  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  president,  M.  D.  Bisbee.  Dr.  F. 
L.  Hills,  of  the  city,  in  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  of- 
fered free  of  expense  to  any  library  desiring  it, 
a travelling  library  on  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  the  disease. 

Miss  Robbins,  director  of  the  library  de- 
partment of  Simmons  College,  Boston,  occu- 
pied most  of  the  morning  session  in  an  in- 
formal talk  on  “Some  library  aids,”  which 
w'as  full  of  practical  suggestions.  A few  of 
these  were : in  place  of  the  accession  book,  the 
use  of  shelf  list  and  title-page  on  which  to 
w'rite  accession  items  abbreviated,  merely 
keeping  a classed  record  of  the  number  of 
books  purcha.sed  and  amount  paid  for  same; 
the  circulation,  without  cards  or  time  limit, 
of  inexpensive  picture  books  among  those  too 
young  to  read,  thus  saving  the  wear  and  tear 
on  older  children’s  books ; the  use  of  heavy 
manila  envelope  to  enclos'e  the  books  in 
stormy  weather.  There  was  shown  an  inex- 
pensive magazine  cover  of  red  rope  manila 
folded  over  several  outside  advertising  pages, 
secured  by  fasteners. 

In  the  afternoon  H.  C.  Morrison,  state  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  asked  the 
co-operation  of  the  library  in  preparing  a list 
of  the  best  books  for  reading  in  connection 


with  school  work,  and  a committee  for  this 
purpose  was  chosen,  with  Mr.  Morrison,  as 
chairman.  Miss  Robbins  followed  with  a talk 
on  the  departmental  work  of  .Simmons  Col- 
lege, dwelling  especially  on  the  library  school 
and  its  six  weeks’  summer  course  for  library 
workers.  A committee  was  appointed,  with 
Arthur  H.  Chase,  of  Concord,  chairman,  to 
act  as  a bureau  of  information  on  library 
matters. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as 
follows : president,  Olin  S.  Davis,  Laconia ; 
first  vice-president,  Mary  B.  Harris,  Warner; 
second  vice-president,  Harriet  Crombie, 
Nashua;  secretary,  Clara  F.  Brown,  Concord; 
treasurer,  Lillian  E.  Parshley,  Rochester. 

Mary  W.  Dbnnett,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

NEW  JERSEY  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  William  Warner  Bishop,  Prince- 
ton University  Library,  Princeton. 

Secretary:  Marie  L.  Prevost,  Public  Li- 
brary, Elizabeth. 

Treasurer:  Adam  I.  Strohm,  Free  Public 
Library,  Trenton. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was 
held  Oct.  17,  in  the  Free  Public  Library  at 
New  Brunswick. 

The  statistical  report  showed  169  mem- 
bers, and  there  was  a large  attendance  at  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Dana,  president,  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order  at  10  a.m.,  and  after  the  usual 
preliminary  minutes  spoke  on  the  library  sit- 
uation in  New  Jersey.  He  considered  that 
the  state  was  not  as  advanced  in  library  mat- 
ters as  it  should  be,  and  suggested,  as  a good 
method  of  quickening  public  interest  in  the 
development  of  library  work  and  library  use, 
a series  of  meetings  in  north  and  south  Jer- 
sey, under  the  auspices  of  the  state  associa- 
tion. The  papers  of  the  morning  were : “The 
library  situation  in  New  Jersey,  and  how  the 
New  Jersey  Library  Association  can  help  the 
commission  in  its  work,”  by  Miss  Sarah  B. 
Askew,  library  organizer ; “The  Library  Sum- 
mer School  at  Asbury  Park,  and  its  value  to 
those  who  attended  it,”  by  Miss  Adeline  L. 
Jackson,  of  the  East  Orange  Public  Library; 
“A  good  charging  system  for  a small  library, 
and  the  advantages  of  a good  system,”  by 
Miss  Cornelia  A.  See,  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Public  Library;  “Printed  catalog  cards  for 
the  small  library,”  by  William  Warner 
Bishop,  reference  librarian  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Miss  Esther  E. 
Burdick,  of  the  Jersey  City  Free  Public  Li- 
brary, spoke  on  “School  reference  work  in 
the  Jersey  City  Public  Library.” 

A discussion  of  the  following  questions, 
presented  by  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Wesson,  li- 
brarian Orange  Free  Library,  followed : 

a.  How  far  should  a library  go  in  its  pur- 
chase of  books  for  school  work? 

b.  How  far  can  a public  library  act  as  a 
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library  for  all  schools  and  do  away  with  small 
libraries  owned  by  schools? 

c.  Can  the  public  library  take  the  place  of 
the  Sunday-school  library? 

d.  What  simple  methods  are  in  actual  use 
in  supplying  books  for  publie  schools  and 
Sunday-schools  ? 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year 
were : president,  W.  W.  Bishop,  reference  li- 
brarian of  Princeton  University;  vice-presi- 
dents, W.  C.  Kimball,  of  Passaic,  and  Esther 
E.  Burdick,  librarian,  Jersey  City;  secretary. 
Miss  Marie  L.  Prevost,  Elizabeth ; treasurer, 
A.  J.  Strohm,  Trenton. 

NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Walter  L.  Brown,  Public  Li- 
brary, Buffalo. 

Secretary:  Miss  Theresa  Hitchler,  Public 
Library,  Brooklyn. 

Treasurer : Edwin  W.  Gaillard,  Public  Li- 
brary, New  York. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  library  in- 
stitutes, made  at  the  Twilight  Park  meeting. 
Sept.  24,  1906,  has  been  printed  in  pamphlet 
form.  It  contains  a detailed  account  of  the 
work  of  the  committee  for  the  year,  and  the 
resolutions  recommended  by  the  committee 
and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  association. 
These  were  printed  in  the  Library  journal 
for  October,  p.  722. 

OHIO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Burton  E.  Stevenson,  Public  Li- 
brary, Chillicothe. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Parker,  Public 
Library,  Elyria. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Grace  Prince,  Wittenberg 
College  Library,  Springfield. 

The  I2th  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
was  held  Oct.  23-26,  at  Portsmouth. 

The  meeting  opened  with  a reception  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Hotel  Washington,  on  Tuesday 
evening  at  8.30  o’clock,  and  was  attended  by 
all  of  the  delegates  as  well  as  ,a  large  number 
of  the  citizens  of  Portsmouth.  , 

The  registration  showed  an  attendance  of 
87  members,  the  largest  on  record  with  the 
exception  of  last  year  at  Bass  Lake,  near 
Cleveland,  when  the  attendance  of  the  large 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  and  the 
students  of  Western  Reserve  University  Li- 
brary School  added  greatly  to  the  usual  num  - 
ber. Invitations  had  been  sent  to  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  librarians  in  response  to 
which  Mr.  George  D.  Heaton,  of  Parkers- 
burg, W.  Va.,  and  Mr.  William  F.  Yust,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  were  present. 

In  the  absence,  on  account  of  ill  health,  of 
the  president.  Miss  Electra  C.  Doren,  the  first 
vice-president,  Mr.  Burton  E.  Stevenson,  pre- 
sided. The  first  session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  Oct.  24.  After  a few  words 
of  welcome  by  Judge  A.  T.  Holcomb,  of  the 
local  library  board,  and  a response  by  Mr. 


Stevenson,  the  following  reports  were  read, 
accepted  and  placed  on  file  without  discus- 
sion ; 

Report  of  the  secretary.  Miss  Light ; report 
of  the  treasurer.  Miss  Prince;  report  of  the 
library  extension  comm.ittee.  Miss  Boardman ; 
report  of  the  legislation  committee,  Mr.  Wi- 
coff;  report  of  the  auditing  committee,  Mr. 
Hopkins;  report  of  the  committee  on  necrolo- 
gy, Miss  Wales. 

I'he  report  of  the  library  extension  com- 
mittee shows  the  library  activities  of  the  state 
to  be  greater  than  ever  before.  Many  new 
buildings,  Carnegie  gifts  and  others,  have 
been  erected ; old  libraries  have  been  remod- 
elled and  enlarged,  opening  up  new  depart- 
ments and  extending  their  fields  of  usefulness. 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  library  extension 
committee  the  committee  on  legislation  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  passage  of 
the  McGinnis  bill,  embodying  two  provisions 
which  the  association  has  sought  for  several 
years  to  have  enacted  into  law. 

1.  The  amendment  empowers  county  com- 
missioners to  accept  gifts  for  library  purposes 
and  enter  into  an  agreement  on  behalf  of  the 
county  for  maintaining  a county  library  by  a 
special  tax  levy  of  one-half  mill,  and  under 
its  new  clauses  authorizes  the  trustees  of  any 
public  library  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
such  county  commissioners  for  the  use  of 
their  library  as  a county  library.  By  virtue  of 
this  section  it  is  possible  for  any  county  in 
Ohio  to  have  a county  library  system  through 
one  or  another  of  the  means  thus  opened  up 
and  provided  for. 

2.  This  same  law  authorizes  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  long-wanted  library  organizer, 
but  it  passed  the  senate  too  late  to  permit  of 
an  appropriation  being  secured,  and  therefore 
until  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  the 
library  organizer  as  an  official  will  not  be 
possible.  It  is  possible,  however,  under  the 
appropriation  bills  passed  for  the  library 
commission,  to  do  quite  a cdrTWderable 
amount  of  work  which  will  ultimately  and 
appropriately  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the 
organizer. 

Another  law  was  enacted  authorizing  li- 
brary trustees  to  appropriate  ground  for  a 
library  site,  and  to  issue  bonds  for  library 
buildings.  These  statutes  were  needed  to 
round  out  the  library  law  of  the  state,  and 
their  enactment  has  placed  Ohio  in  the  front 
rank,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned.  In 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Root,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  inter-relation  of  libraries,  the 
report  was  read  by  Mr.  Hensel,  a member  of 
the  committee.  As  a means  of  increasing  the 
possibilities  of  inter-library  loans,  the  com- 
mittee proposed  the  preparation  of  biblio- 
graphical lists  on  various  subjects  giving 
representative  books  in  the  English  language, 
with  statement  of  the  libraries  in  which  they 
could  be  found.  As  a beginning,  a list  of  all 
periodicals  indexed  in  Poole,  the  Reader’s 
Guide  and  Library  Index  was  begun  by  the 
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committee  with  the  purpose  of  having  it 
printed  in  a preliminary  form  and  sending 
copies  to  every  Ohio  library  containing  at 
least  5000  volumes.  Each  library  is  to  indi- 
cate what  sets  are  in  that  library  and  the 
degree  of  completeness  of  each  set,  to  make 
possible  the  preparation  of  a union  list  of  all 
periodicals  in  Ohio  libraries  that  are  indexed 
in  Poole’s  and  other  similar  indexes.  The 
committee  asked  the  approval  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  publication  of  such  lists,  and  ihe 
solution  of  the  problem  of  meeting  the  ex- 
penses of  printing  and  postage  on  the  period- 
ical list  begun.  After  some  discussion  Mr. 
Wicoff  moved  that  the  state  library  carry 
forward  the  work  started  by  Mr.  Root  on  the 
periodical  list;  the  motion  was  carried.  The 
report  of  the  committee  on  library  train- 
ing was  read  by  Miss  Smith,  the  chair- 
man. After  giving  an  account  of  the 
profitable  “Open  day”  at  Youngstown,  en- 
joyed by  II  neighboring  libraries,  and  the  suc- 
cessful institute  held  at  Cincinnati,  with  an 
attendance  of  40  persons  from  nine  neighbor- 
ing libraries  and  representatives  from  In- 
diana, low'a  and  Kentucky,  and  a survey  of 
the  work  done  in  library  training  classes  for 
assistants  and  in  the  Western  Reserve  Library 
School,  the  following  recommendations  were, 
made  and  after  interesting  discussions  were 
voted  upon  and  carried : 

1.  That  the  state  commission  distribute  to  all 
libraries  of  the  state  the  report  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  on  “Instruction  in  library 
administration.” 

2.  That  the  committee  for  the  ensuing  year 
collect  a well-selected  library  of  books,  periodicals, 
pamphlets  and  library  reports  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  small  library;  that  this  collection 
be  duplicated  and  circulated  from  centers,  the  li- 
braries chosen  as  centers  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  reaching  the  small  libraries  in  their  districts  wish- 
ing to  borrow  the  collection.  This  will  serve  to  bring 
to  their  attention  the  best  methods  employed  in 
modern  libraries.  The  shortest  and  simplest,  road 
to  successful  librarianship  leads  through  the  library 
school,  but  if  this  privilege  is  denied  there  are 
other  ways  through  which  the  ambitious  and  indus- 
trious assistant  may  gain  much  desired  knowledge, 
thereby  bettering  her  p:ofessional  condition. 

3.  That  a resolution  from  the  Ohio  Library  Asso- 
ciation be  sent  to  the  governing  boards  or  officers 
of  each  library  in  Ohio,  that  the  librarian  be  sent 
at  library  expense  to  the  meetings  of  the  Ohio 
Library  Association,  for  these  reasons:  i.  The  finan- 
cial sacrifice  to  librarians  personally  involved  by 
attendance  on  such  meetings;  2.  The  many  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
consultation  and  mutual  exchange  of  ideas  and  for 
general  discussion  of  work,  methods  and  aims;  3. 
These  advantages  accrue  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the 
library  rather  than  to  the  representative;  4.  Because 
the  librarian  is  stimulated  to  better  effort  and  gives 
to  the  library  the  benefits  of  new  knowledge,  expe- 
rience and  inspiration. 

4.  That  the  real  solution  of  the  work  of  this 
committee  lies  in  the  appointment  of  an  enthusiastic, 
energetic,  tactful,  attractive,  trained  librarian  as 
the  library  organizer  of  the  state  commission.  She 
can  visit  the  individual  libraries  and  make  the 
rough  places  smooth. 

Following  the  recommendation  of  Miss 
Doren,  the  president,  a committee  on  pub- 
licity was  appointed,  with  Miss  Clatworthy 
as  chairman.  The  duties  of  this  committee 
are  to  select  from  the  papers  and  discussions 


of  the  annual  meeting  such  matter  as  may  be 
used  in  furthering  the  library  development  of 
the  state  by  publication  in  the  press,  i.e.,  par- 
agraphs or  quotations  to  be  duplicated  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  librarians  to  be  sent  to 
their  local  papers.  Also  to  aid  by  advice  in 
the  preparation  of  programs  for  the  use  of 
such  women’s  clubs  as  may  desire  to  include 
in  their  annual  calendars  the  observance  of  a 
library  day. 

Miss  Horlense  Foglesong,  of  Marietta  Col- 
lege Library,  read  a very  interesting  paper  on 
“Library  work  viewed  from  the  by-way.” 
The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  “Value  of  the  free  li- 
brary to  the  small  town  and  rural  communi- 
ties, and  state  aid  through  library  commis- 
sions.” This  was  discussed  in  the  form  of 
three  symposiums.  The  first,  led  by  Mr. 
Hodges,  was  “The  county  library  in  Ohio : 
methods,  results,  possibilities.”  Miss  Broth- 
erton,  librarian  of  the  Brumback  Library,  of 
Van  Wert  County,  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion under  the  first  clause  of  the  county  li- 
brary law  since  1901,  described  its  work  and 
problems.  This  library  endeavors  to  reach 
out  to  the  very  outskirts  of  the  county  and 
make  the  feeling  of  library  ownership,  with 
its  attendant  privileges,  as  prevalent  among 
its  farmer  friends  as  among  those  who  are 
able  to  visit  the  central  library  daily.  The 
problem  has  been  to  serve  35,000  people,  scat- 
tered over  an  area  of  411  square  miles,  with 
an  income  varying  from  $6000  to  $7000.  The 
central  library  is  located  at  Van  Wert,  popu- 
lation 8000.  There  is  one  town  of  2500 
in  the  county,  all  other  residents  live  on 
farms  or  in  small  villages  of  less  than  1000 
residents.  So  the  librarv  practically  serves  a 
farming  community.  The  following  riiethods 
of  county  extension  have  been  pursued : 
Branch  libraries,  corresponding  to  deposit 
stations,  are  located  in  the  most  central  place 
to  be  obtained,  usually  being  the  country 
store  at  the  cross-roads.  A resident  of  the 
village  or  district  acts  as  librarian.  Special 
collections  are  loaned  to  clubs,  church  socie- 
ties or  similar  organizations  and  to  schools. 
Teachers,  whose  schools  are  located  outside 
of  the  corporation  of  Van  Wert,  make  a 
selection  from  the  school  collection,  kept 
at  the  central  library,  and  from  the  reg- 
ular shelves,  and  the  same  is  sent  to  the 
school  house,  where  the  teacher  distributes 
them  to  the  pupils.  All  persons  in  charge  of 
these  collections  receive  an  annual  fee  of  $30. 
The  next  step  will  be  the  establishment  of 
reading  rooms  in  incorporated  villages  or  in 
smaller  centers  where  the  library  interest  jus- 
tifies the  expense. 

In  describing  the  work  of  the  Cincinnati 
Library,  Mr.  Hodges  stated  that  by  a special 
law  for  Cincinnati  the  privileges  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  were  extended  to  all  residents  of 
Hamilton  County,  soon  after  the  passage  of 
the  law  in  1898.  For  six  years  and  more 
every'  comer  of  the  county  has  been  reached 
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through  six  branch  libraries,  outside  the  city 
limits,  many  delivery  stations  and  a system 
of  travelling  libraries,  20  in  number,  located 
for  the  most  part  in  cross-road  schools. 

Miss  Graham  spoke  of  the  Sidney  Public 
Library.  While  this  is  not  yet  a county  li- 
brary, efforts  are  being  made  to  that  end.  At 
present  small  collections  of  books  are  sent  to 
the  country  schools  on  payment  of  a nominal 
fee.  Through  this  medium  it  is  hoped  to 
arouse  an  interest  and  create  a realization  of 
th.e  value  of  the  public  library  to  every  com- 
munity. 

In  Holmes  County,  Judge  Stillwell  has 
been  very  active  in  his  efforts  to  establish 
a county  library  to  be  located  at  Millersburg. 
Miss  Morse,  of  Youngstown,  who  is  much 
interested  in  this  work,  in  the  absence  of 
Judge  Stillwell  gave  an  account  of  their 
efforts. 

In  the  second  symposium,  “State  aid 
through  library  commissions:  resources, 

methods,  results,”  Mr.  Yust,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  gave  a very  full  and  comprehensive 
account  of  the  commission  work  in  Georgia, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Miss 
Hubbard,  of  Cleveland,  outlined  the  work 
of  the  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  California, 
Oregon  and  Colorado  Commissions.  Mr. 
Galbreath  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Ohio 
Library  Commission,  and  described  the-  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  League  of  Library  Com- 
missions. 

The  third  symposium,  led  by  Mr.  Porter 
and  contributed  to  by  Mr.  Wicoff  and  Mr. 
Galbreath,  was  “Library  possibilities  and 
needs  in  Ohio,  based  upon  a review  of  the 
present  law.” 

It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  library  possi- 
bilities in  Ohio  under  the  present  laws  are 
practically  without  limit.  The  need  now  is 
the_  library  organizer  who  will  help  in  orga- 
nizing new  libraries  and  assist  in  introducing 
new  methods  into  old  libraries. 

The  Wednesday  evening  sesssion  opened 
with  a short  address  of  welcome  by  Mr. 
G.  O.  Newman,  president  of  the  Portsmouth 
Library  Board.  Mr.  Stevenson  responded, 
and  a message  of  greeting  from  Miss  Doren 
was  read  by  the  secretary.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a paper  on  the  “Value  of  the  free 
library  to  the  workingman,”  by  Rev.  Mr.  F. 
S.  Arnold,  of  Portsmouth.  Dr.  W.  J.  Conk- 
lin, president  of  the  Dayton  Library  Board, 
then  gave  an  address,  entitled  “Flotsam 
and  jetsam  from  a modern  library,”  which 
closed  the  evening’s  session. 

Thursday  morning’s  session  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Small  Library  Section,  Miss 
Morse,  of  Youngstown,  chairman;  Miss  Cot- 
ton, of  Marietta,  secretary. 

Miss  Clatworthy  spoke  “Concerning  li 
brary  reports,”  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
summarizing  the  year’s  work  in  a narrative 
form  in  addition  to  statistical  tables,  which 
should  be  printed  as  appendixes.  Reprints 
of  the  report  of  the  1906  A.  L.  A.  Committee 


on  Library  administration  and  copies  of  model 
statistical  forms  were  distributed.  Mr.  Ste- 
venson told  of  his  “Adventures  in  quest  of 
a bookbinder.”  Much  valuable  information 
was  gleaned  from  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed. The  chairman  spoke  briefly  on  “What 
the  small  library  can  do  for  children,”  and 
introduced  Miss  Price,  librarian  in  charge 
of  the  children’s  room  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary at  Pittsburgh.  Miss  Price  spoke  of 
various  phases  of  the  v/ork  of  the  children’s 
librarian. 

The  officers  of  this  section  for  the  ensuing 
year  are:  Miss  Nana  A.  Newton,  of  Ports- 
mouth, chairman;  and  Miss  Nellie  Pratt,  of 
Delaware,  secretary. 

A special  feature  of  the  convention  was 
the  Institute  so  generously  furnished  by  the 
Board  of  trustees  of  the  Portsmouth  Li- 
brary. This  consisted  of  two  lectures  on 
“Stories  and  story-telling”  and  a recital  by 
Mrs.  Gudrun  Tfiorne-Thomsen,  of  Chicago 
University.  An  invitation  to  the  Institute 
was  extended  to  the  Portsmouth  teachers, 
and  a good  representation  attended.  Mrs. 
Thomsen’s  first  lecture,  “Poetry  for  chil- 
dren,” followed  the  Small  Library  Section. 

A very  pleasant  feature  of  the  afternoon, 
provided  for  by  the  local  committee,  was 
a two  hours’  boat  ride  on  the  Ohio  river. 

The  subject  of  the  afternoon  meeting  was, 
“Value  of  the  free  library  to  the  school.” 
By  invitation  Portsmouth  teachers  were  in 
attendance.  Miss  Floskins,  chairman  of  the 
Cc'm.mittee  on  the  relation  of  libraries  and 
schools,  read  her  report.  The  purpose  of 
the  Committee  was  to  get  a school  view  of 
the  relations,  and  accordingly  they  sent  out 
a circular  of  questions  to  150  superintendents 
of  schools,  and  to  18  principals  of  normal 
schools  and  training  classes.  Invitations  to 
attend  the  meeting  at  Portsmouth  were  also 
sent.  The  object  of  the  questions  was  to 
ascertain  just  how  much  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren's literature  was  required  of  the  teacher, 
and  what  means  for  furnishing  such  knowl- 
edge were  used  in  normal  schools  or  in 
teachers’  associations,  clubs,  or  in  libraries. 
If  any,  how  could  they  be  made  more  help- 
ful ? and,  if  none,  would  some  instruction 
be  desired?  Should  tliere  be  exchange  of 
representation  at  teachers’  and  librarians’ 
meetings?  Based  upon  the  replies  received, 
the  committee  made  the  following  recommen- 
dations : 

1.  That,  in  place  of  the  committee  on  relation  of 
schools  and  libraries,  there  be  formed  a section  to 
be  called  “The  teachers’  and  children’s  librarians’ 
section.’’  This  is  urged  in  the  hope  and  the  belief 
that  such  a section  would  offer  an  opportunity  to 
develop  perisonal  contact  and  joint  discussion,  bring- 
ing about  more  effective  co-operation  in  the  study 
of  children’s  reading  and  in  the  co-ordination  of 
ideals  and  standards  in  the  selection  of  children’s 
literature. 

2.  That,  to  make  this  more  truly  mutual  in  spirit 
and  common  in  effort,  the  Ohio  Library  Association 
seek  for  children’s  librarians  some  recognized  repre- 
sentation in  the  meetings  of  the  Ohio  Educational 
Association,  and  in  the  Allied  Educational  Associa- 
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tions  of  Ohio,  and  more  especially  in  county  and 
city  institutes. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  main 
obstacle  to  a section  seemed  to  be  the  im- 
probability of  teachers  attending  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers,  because  of  the  many 
teachers’  meetings  throughout  the  year  which 
they  would  consider  their  first  duty  to  attend. 
The  recommendations  were  finally  left  to 
the  consideration  of  the  incoming  Executive 
Board. 

Miss  Straus  then  read  a very  helpful  paper 
upon  “Aids  to  the  work  of  the  children’s 
librarian.”  Copies  of  a carefully  prepared  list 
of  aids  to  the  selection  of  children’s  books 
were  distributed. 

On  Thursday  evening  an  appreciative  audi- 
ence again  greeted  Mrs.  Thomsen,  who  gave 
her  second  lecture,  “Folk-lore  and  fairy  tales.” 
This  was  followed  by  a general  question  box, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Wicoff. 

Friday  morning’s  session  was  in  charge 
of  the  College  Library  and  Trustees’  Sec- 
tions. After  the  transaction  of  the  usual 
business  (Mr.  Porter,  in  the  absence  of  the 
chairman  of  the  former,  presiding  over  both 
sections),  Mr.  Perrin,  librarian  of  Case  Li- 
brary, Cleveland,  read  a scholarly  paper  on 
“Benjamin  Franklin  as  a man  of  letters.” 

The  officers  of  the  College  Section  for  the 
next  year  are : Miss  Ella  G.  McSurely,  of 
Miami  University  Library,  Oxford,  chairman ; 
and  Miss  Maude  Jeffrey,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity Library,  Columbus,  secretary. 

None  of  the  participants  on  the  program  of 
the  Trustees’  Section  being  present,  Mr. 
Porter  very  ably  led  in  the  discussion  of  the 
following  subjects:  “'Qualifications  of  a good 
trustee ; what  he  should  know  and  what  he 
should  do “Duty  of  the  trustee  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  library : 
what  should  he  know  as  to  its  inner  work- 
ings?” “The  full  duty  of  the  trustee:  where 
does  it  begin?  where  does  it  end?”  The 
section  was  reorganized,  with  Mr.  W.  T. 
Porter,  of  Cincinnati,  chairman,  and  Mr.  S.  L. 
Wicoff,  of  Sidney,  secretary,  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Miss  Clatworthy,  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  on  cataloging,  then  read  her  re- 
port, summarizing  the  work  of  the  committee 
since  its  appointment  in  1903.  For  lack  of 
proper  financial  backing  the  committee  was 
not  able  to  carry  on  the  original  plan  of  a co- 
operative system  of  printed  cards.  They  rec- 
ommend the  use  of  the  book  selection  aids 
now  issued  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board, 
Library  of  Congress  and  League  of  Library 
Commissions,  and  that  these  various  aids  be 
made  harmonious,  more  perfect,  and  con- 
structed with  special  reference  to  their  use 
by  the  popular  library.  Mr.  Brett  then  pre- 
sented the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
passed  by  the  association ; 

Resolved,  That  the  Ohio  Library  Association  ac- 
cepts and  approves  the  report  of  the  special  committee 
on  cataloging  and  heartily  concurs  in  the  opinion 


expressed  as  to  the  desirability  of  harmonizing  and 
perfecting  these  various  aids  to  book  selection  and 
cataloging;  that  the  association  congratulates  the  li- 
brarians of  the  country  upon  the  progress  indicated 
by  the  report,  and  also  upon  the  steps  just  taken 
by  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  as  described  in 
a letter  from  2.  member  of  the  board,  of  which  a 
summary  has  just  been  read  as  a supplement  to  the 
report. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  association  extends  its 
most  hearty  thanks  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for 
the  great  work  which  is  bein.j  done  under  his  direction 
for  the  benefit  of  American  libraries;  and  to  the 
Publishing  Board  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion for  their  cordial  interest  in  the  problems  of 
the  popular  libraries  and  for  the  well-considered  and 
effective  steps  they  are  taking  towards  the  solution 
of  some  of  the  most  difficult  ones;  and  that  the 
association  pledges  itself  to  the  most  hearty  co- 
operation in  this  work. 

The  final  business  session  was  called  to 
order  Friday  afternoon.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  coming  year : presi- 
dent, Mr.  Burton  E.  Stevenson,  Public  Li- 
brary, Chillicothe;  first  vice-president,  Mr. 
John  J.  Pugh,  Public  Library,  Columbus; 
second  vice-president.  Miss  Laura  Smith,  Pub- 
lic Library,  Cincinnati ; third  vice-president, 
Dr.  W.  J.  Conklin,  Trustee  Public  Library, 
Dayton ; secretary.  Miss  Mary  Parker,  Public 
Library,  Elyria ; treasurer.  Miss  Grace  Prince, 
Wittenberg  College  Library,  Springfield.  Co- 
lumbus was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting 
in  1907. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  of  which 
Mr.  Hensel  was  chairman,  recorded  the  fol- 
lowing : 

That  a vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  trus- 
tees, the  librarian  and  the  library  staff  of  Ports- 
mouth Public  Library  for  the  many  convenierices 
offered;  for  the  opportunity  to  see  the  beautiful 
Ohio  river  by  a boat  ride,  and  for  their  generosity 
in  affording  the  Association  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  delightful  and  instructive  talks  by  Mrs.  Thomsen. 

That  we  deeply  regret  the  enforced  absence  of 
our  president.  Miss  Doren,  to  whose  labors  — in  a 
great  measure  — • the  program  for  the  present  session 
is  due;  and  that  we  hope  for  her  speedy  and  com- 
plete recovery. 

That  we  greatly  appreciate  the  able  and  efficient 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Stevenson  assumed  the  presi- 
dent’s duties  and  conducted  the  various  meetings. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Galbreath,  state  libra- 
rian, the  association  passed  the  following  res- 
olution : 

Whereas,  The  Ohio  State  Library  has  outgrown 
the  rooms  assigned  to  it  in  the  State  Capitol,  and 
its  present  crowded  condition  demands  the  relief 
that  can  be  afforded  only'  by  more  commodious  and 
accessible  quarters,  and  as  provision  for  this  urgent 
need  is  made  in  Senate  Bill  No.  195,  which  author- 
izes the  erection  of  a building  for  the  use  of  the 
State  Library  and  the  State  Arch;eological  and 
Historical  Society,  we  heartily  favor  this  hill,  or  any 
other  that  will  accomplish  its  purpose,  and  earnestly 
request  its  adoption  at  the  coming  session  of  the 
general  assembly. 

As  there  was  no  further  business  the 
association  then  adjourned  to  Assembly  Hall 
to  listen  to  the  story-recital  given  by^  Mrs. 
Thomsen.  The  Portsmouth  school  children 
■of  the  lower  grades  were  invited  to  attend 
the  recital,  and  a large  gathering  of  them  were 
present.  This  hour  of  story-telling  and 
music  brought  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  to 
a close. 

Matilda  M.  Light,  Secretary. 
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BAY  PATH  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  Miss  M.  Anna  Tarbell,  Free 
Public  Library,  Brimfield. 

Secretary:  Miss  May  E.  Robinson,  Young 
Men’s  Library  Association,  Palmer. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Clara  A.  Fuller,  Oxford. 

A meeting  of  the  club  was  held  in  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Public  Library,  Oct.  30. 
It  was  unusually  well  attended  by  librarians 
and  trustees. 

The  morning  session  opened  with  a wel- 
come by  Mr.  S.  S.  Green,  librarian  of  the 
Worcester  Public  Library,  who  gave  a de- 
scription of  the  aims  and  methods  of  that 
library.  After  Mr.  Green’s  talk  all  depart- 
ments of  the  library  were  visited. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  Rev.  Reuben 
Kidner,  of  Boston,  opened  a discussion  on 
“The  larger  use  of  library  buildings  in  coun- 
try towns.”  A discussion  followed,  and  then 
a “round  table”  on  practical  questions. 

CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  G.  B.  Roden,  Public  Library. 

Secretary:  Miss  E.  G.  Smith,  John  Crerar 
Library. 

Treasurer:  H.  L.  Leupp,  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Li- 
brary Club  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  8th 
at  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  The  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Roden,  waived  all  business  and  in- 
troduced Mr.  Richard  Henry  Little,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  who  gave  an  interesting 
stereopticon  lecture  on  “The  making  of  a great 
newspaper.” 

Mr.  Little  said  at  the  beginning  of  his  lec- 
ture that  he  would  not  touch  upon  the  busi- 
ness side,  but  would  illustrate  with  lantern 
slides  the  mechanical  part  of  the  modern 
newspaper.  One  of  the  first  pictures  thrown 
on  the  screen  was  the  library  room,  where 
there  is  a collection  of  books  of  reference, 
geography  and  biography,  to  be  used  “in  case 
there  is  something  the  editors  do  not  know.” 
The  next  picture  was  the  “graveyard,”  a 
small  room,  very  much  like  a safe,  where  the 
biograp’nies  of  great  men,  the  “will-be-great” 
and  the  “would-be-great”  are  filed  away;  also 
items  about  cities  are  kept  here.  In  fact  any 
information  which  may  be  useful  at  some  fu- 
ture time  is  put  on  file  and  can  be  brought  out 
at  a moment’s  tiOtice.  Mr.  Little  went  on  to 
show  each  department  of  the  newspaper  in  a 
most  interesting  way,  incidentally  outlining 
the  policy  of  a great  newspaper. 

The  moving  picture  of  the  linotype  ma- 
chine was  wonderfully  interesting.  The  next 
pictures  illustrated  the  development  of  the 
printing  press,  beginning  with  the  very  simply 
constructed  hand  press,  printing  240  papers  an 
hour,  the  drum  cylinder  printing  1700  an  hour, 
and  the  six-feeding  cylinder  press,  and  finally 
the  modern  press  printing  96,000  an  hour. 


This  was  followed  by  a moving  picture  of  the 
printing  press,  showing  the  papers  coming 
out  folded  and  counted,  ready  for  distribution. 
The  mailing  room  was  shown  next,  and  a 
moving  picture  of  loading  the  wagons  as  it  is 
done  at  two  o’clock  every  morning. 

The  lecture  closed  wuth  a number  of  Air. 
McCutcheon’s  cartoons  — Bird  Gentre,  Boy  in 
Summer-Time,  and  the  famous  one  on  the 
Death  of  Pope  Leo.  Mr.  Roden  expressed  to 
Air.  Little  the  club’s  appreciation  of  his  gen- 
erosity in  giving  them  a lecture  at  once  so 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Attendance  about  200. 

Ellen  Garfield  Smith,  Secretary. 

An  attractive  four-page  “Gircular  of  infor- 
mation” has  been  issued  by  the  club,  and  was 
distributed  at  this  meeting. 

FOX  RIVER  VALLEY  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

President:  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  Public 
Library,  De  Pere. 

Secretary:  Aliss  Blanche  Thompson,  Public 
Library,  Ripon. 

Treasurer:  Aliss  Agnes  J.  Peterson,  Public 
Library,  Alanitowoc. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Kau- 
kauna,  Wis.,  Nov.  20-21.  Besides  the  papers 
and  discussions,  the  reports  and  the  question 
box,  there  were  three  addresses.  One  was  on 
“The  university  extension  and  the  library,”  by 
Frank  A.  Hutchins,  Madison ; one  the  presi- 
dent’s address,  by  J.  R.  Bloom,  Neenah;  and 
one  on  “Business  methods  in  a library.”  by  H. 
E.  Legler,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Li- 
brary Commission.  There  were  papers  on 
“The  duty  of  the  trustee  to  the  library,”  by 
T.  B.  Blair,  Neenah;  on  “Co-operation  in  the 
Fox  River  Valley  Library  Association,”  by 
Aliss  C.  I.  Lansing,  Neenah,  Aliss  Agnes  J. 
Peterson,  Alanitowoc,  and  Aliss  Deborah  B. 
Alartin,  Green  Bay. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  president.  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith, 
De  Pere ; vice-president,  H.  I.  Alulholland, 
Kaukauna;  secretary.  Miss  Blanche  Thomp- 
son, Ripon ; treasurer,  Aliss  Agnes  J.  Peter- 
son, Alanitowoc. 

MOHAWK  VALLEY  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  Aliss  Anna  H.  Perkins,  Free 
Public  Library,  Ilion. 

Secretary:  Aliss  Alary  France,  Johnstown 
Library,  Johnstown. 

Treasurer:  Aliss  Eugenia  Stevens,  Jervis 
Library,  Rome. 

The  Alohawk  Valley  Library  Club  held  its 
third  annual  meeting  and  institute  at  Canas- 
tota,  N.  Y.,  in  Public  Library  Hall,  Nov.  20- 
21.  The  register  shows  33  persons  present, 
representing  14  different  libraries. 

The  program  was  carried  out  as  planned, 
and  the  discussions  proved  practical  and  prof- 
itable. Considerable  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  discussion  of  the  different  syllabuses 
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prepared  by  the  Education  Department  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  There  are  four  of  these 
syllabuses  published,  one  for  elementary 
schools,  one  for  secondary  schools,  one  for 
college  graduates,  and  one  for  the  guidance  of 
nurse  training  schools.  Each  of  these  sylla- 
buses contains  a list  of  books  recommended. 
Naturally,  the  smaller  libraries  will  only  at- 
tempt the  work  as  planned  for  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

An  interesting  paper  written  by  Miss  Kath- 
erine Malloy,  of  the  Ilion  High  School, 
explained  the  use  of  the  elementary  syllabus. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : 
president,  Miss  Anna  H.  Perkins,  of  Ilion; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Norman  Stafford,  of 
Canastota;  secretary,  Miss  Mary  France,  of 
Johnstown ; treasurer,  hliss  Eugenia  Stevens, 
of  Rome ; executive  committee,  A.  L.  Peck,  of 
Gloversville,  F.  J.  Proctor,  of  Utica. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  CLUB 

President:  John  J.  Macfarlane,  Commercial 
Museum,  Philadelphia. 

Secretary:  Miss  Edith  Brinkmann,  H.  Jo- 
sephine Widener  Branch,  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia. 

Treasurer:  Miss  Bertha  S.  Wetzell,  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia. 

The  season  of  1906-1907  was  opened  on 
Monday  evening,  Nov.  12,  1906,  by  a meeting 
held  at  the  H.  Josephine  M^idener  Branch  of 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia.  Owing  to 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  president,  Mr. 
Macfarlane,  Mr.  Thomson  presided.  Upon 
motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  was  omitted.  Mr.  Thomson  then  in- 
troduced the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Miss 
Louise  Connolly,  General  Supervisor  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Summit,  New  Jersey,  who  gave 
a talk  on  the  “Relation  of  the  public  school 
to  the  library.” 

Miss  Connolly  defined'  the  differences  be- 
tween the  positions  of  the  teacher  in  the  public 
school  and  of  the  children’s  librarian,  who  are 
both  engaged  in  the  “Battle  between  the  boy 
and  the  book.”  The  ranks  of  the  pupils,  as  in 
all  armies,  are  made  up  of  conscripts  and  of 
volunteers.  The  position  of  the  teacher  is 
more  difficult  because  she  must  hold  the  in- 
terest of  a class  of  children  for  five  hour.s 
daily,  with  short  intervals  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion, while  the  librarian  deals  W'ith  children 
who  come  to  the  library  individually  and  vol- 
untarily, for  short  periods  and  in  small  num- 
bers. The  full  curriculum,  which  has  been 
decried  in  favor  of  a more  thorough  training 
in  the  three  R’s,  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
teacher,  as  its  varying  character  appeals  to  the 
different  interests  of  the  several  children, 
while  the  teaching  of  a few  fundamentals  does 
not  interest  them.  The  boy  who  has  no  in- 
terest in  reading  is  the  problem  of  the  teacher 
— the  librarian  gets  the  boy  with  a natural 
interest  as  he  comes  wdth  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing to  begin  with. 

Miss  Connolly  then  gave  a resume  of  the 


different  methods  of  teaching  reading,  illus- 
trated by  selections  read  from  a number  of 
readers  compiled  on  wddely  varying  plans. 
The  con;pilers  of  these  readers  are  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  compelled  to  limit 
the  vocabulary  of  a lesson  to  not  more  than 
four  new  words,  wdth  constant  repetition  of 
those  already  learned.  It  is  difficult  to  write 
good  literature  under  such  restrictions.  The 
rriodern  tendency,  however,  is  in  the  direction 
of  using  literature  in  readers. 

After  the  children  have  learned  to  read,  the 
next  step  is  to  teach  them  to  read  for  infor- 
mation. In  the  course  pursued  under  the 
speaker’s  direction,  the  children  oj  the  third 
and  fourth  school-year  are  taught  to  analyze 
a paragraph  which  has  been  read.  One  set 
of  children  writes  a series  of  questions  sug- 
gested by  the  paragraph,  which  are  answered 
by  another  set  in  writing  also.  Pupils  of  t’ne 
fifth  year  are  taught  to  analyze  a chapter  for 
topics,  making  a diagram  and.  using  brackets  ; 
those  of  the  sixth  year  are  taught  to  find  a 
subject  in  a book  by  careful  reading  of  the 
table  of  contents  wdth  its  summaries  of  chap- 
ters; those  of  the  seventh  year  learn  how  to 
use  an  index,  and  also  to  make  an  outline  of 
the  contents  of  a book.  In  the  eighth  school 
year  the  pupils  are  taken  to  the  library  and 
taught  the  use  of  the  catalog  and  the  method 
of  finding  books  on  the  shelves.  The  use  of 
cross-references  and  of  Poole’s  Index  may  be 
left  until  the  student  enters  the  high  school. 
This  preparatory  work  is  pre-eminently  that 
of  the  teacher  until  its  very  last  sta.ges,  and 
should  not  be  left  for  the  librarian  to  perform. 

In  the  matter  of  reading  for  pleasure  there 
are  two  classes  whose  demands  must  be  met. 
The  first  consists  of  those  whose  duties  in  life 
are  a pleasure  to  them;  the  second  of  those 
v/hose  duties  are  drudgery.  If  there  be  a class 
of  persons  who  have  no  duties  in  life,  these 
should  not  read  at  all.  Persons  of  the  first 
class,  such  as  artists,  musicians,  etc.,  read  lit- 
erature and  poetry  voluntarily  and  as  a rest. 
Those  of  the  second  class,  whose  work  is  a 
treadmill,  and  who  do  not  know  what  to  do 
when  the  day’s  task  is  done,  should  be  in- 
duced to  read  solid,  good  literature. 

Miss  Connolly  advocated  carefully  graded 
lines  of  reading,  the  one  realistic,  the  other 
fanciful,  to  be  given  to  children  during  their 
school  life,  in  order  to  lead  up  to  reading  fof 
their  own  pleasure  in  later  life.  She  gave  a 
list  of  works  in  illustration.  The  two  lines 
were  chosen  to  awaken  and  hold  the  interest 
of  all  the  children ; for  example,  in  the  fourth 
year,  “Alice  in  Wonderland”  and  the  “Boy 
on  a farm”  are  suggested ; those  w'ho  do  not 
care  for  the  imaginative  story  are  pretty  sure 
to  like  the  practical  one.  Children  should  also 
be  taught  to  read  aloud  from  one  to  two  pages 
at  a time,  while  the  rest  of  the  class  listens 
carefully,  in  order  to  he  able  to  answer  ques- 
tions on  w'hat  tliey  have  heard.  They  are 
fond  of  reiteration  also,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  a love  for  poetrj'. 
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In  conclusion,  Miss  Connolly  offered  the 
suggestion  that  libraries  have  as  a feature  of 
their  work  readings  for  children,  given  by 
an  assistant  with  a clear,  plain  voice,  as  chil- 
dren thoroughly  enjoy  having  an  older  person 
read  aloud  to  them,  and  it  is  not  often  pos- 
sible for  their  teachers  to  do  this,  as  they  can 
find  an  occasional  half  hour  only  in  the  rou- 
tine of  regular  work  for  such  a purpose. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Connolly’s  talk 
Mr.  Thomson  thanked  Miss  Connolly  very 
sincerely  on  behalf  of  the  club  for  her  bright 
and  entertaining  talk.  The  meeting  was  then 
adjourned.  A reception  and  tea  in  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  library  followed. 

Edith  Brinkmann,  Secretary. 

Xibrarp  Schools  anh  XTrainin^ 
Classes 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL  FOR  CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIANS 

The  training  school  opened  for  its  sixth 
year  on  Oct.  8,  1906,  with  an  enrollment  of 
ig  students,  13  juniors  and  6 special  students, 
representing  10  states  and  Canada.  As  the 
members  of  last  year’s  class  preferred  to  ac- 
cept positions  after  completing  the  first  year’s 
course,  there  is  no  senior  class. 

The  students  have  had  during  the  past 
month  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  following 
lecturers : on  Nov.  3,  Miss  Effie  Power,  in- 
structor in  library  use  and  juvenile  literature, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  on  Nov.  7,  Miss  Mary  L. 
Titcomb,  of  the  Washington  Free  Library, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  who  gave  an  account  of 
the  work  of  the  travelling  book-wagon,  illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides ; on  Nov.  21  and  22, 
Miss  Caroline  Burnite,  supervisor  children’s 
work,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  whose  talk  on  “Work 
with  little  children”  was  especially  helpful  to 
those  interested  in  this  work. 

ENROLLMENT  OF  STUDENTS  — • JUNIOR  CLASS 

Lilian  Isabel  Baldwin,  Brodklyn,  N.  Y. 
Woman’s  College  of  Baltimore,  1904-1903; 
New  York  Public  Library,  July- August, 
igo6. 

Bessie  Burnham,  Erie,  Pa.  Allegheny  Col- 
lege, 1901-1903;  Woman’s  College  of  Balti- 
more, A.B.  1905. 

Helen  Georgia  Elizabeth  Eames,  Knoxville, 
Pa. 

Mary  Alice  Forbes,  Hartford,  Wis.  Milwau- 
kee State  Normal  School,  1898-1899;  Wis- 
consin Free  Librarv  Commission  Summer 
School,  1902;  University  of  Wisconsin  Sum- 
mer School,  1903;  apnrentice.  Public  Li- 
brary, Neenah,  Wis.,  September,  1902-Jan- 
uary,  1903 ; general  assistant,  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission,  September,  1903- 
January,  1904;  children’s  librarian,  Public 
Library,  Racine,  Wis.,  January- July,  1904; 
children’s  librarian.  Public  Library,  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  January,  igos-September,  1906. 


Marie  Hamilton  Law,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Wel- 
lesley College,  1902-1903;  Washington  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.  C.,  A.B.  1905. 

Helen  Margaret  Middleton,  Ripon,  Wis.  Gen- 
eral assistant.  Apprentice’s  Librarj%  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  1905-1906. 

Elizabeth  Elinor  Munn,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Grove  City  College,  June-August,  1904; 
Teachers’  Normal  College,  1904-1905. 

Gertrude  Eleanors  Phipps,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Wellesley  College,  A.B,  1906. 

Elizabeth  V.  Polk,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Vas- 
sar  College,  A.B.  1906;  assistant,  Vassar 
College  Library,  190.4-1906. 

Marguerite  Davis  Sodon,  Willoughby,  O. 
Lake  Erie  College  for  Women,  1903-1906. 

Jessie  Edna  Tompkins,  Lansing,  Mich.  Gen- 
eral assistant.  Public  Library,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  1904-1^5;  substitute.  Public  School 
Library,  Lansing,  Mich.,  1905-1906. 

Elizabeth  Ward,  Chicago,  111.  Assistant,  Chi- 
cago Normal  School  Library,  January-July, 
1903 ; children’s  librarian.  Public  Library, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1904-1906. 

Ruth  A.  Weldon,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Aligusta  Anderson,  Saint  Paul,  Neb.  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  1902-1905;  University 
of  Illinois  Library  School,  A.B.  in  Library 
Science,  1906;  assistant  in  children’s  de- 
partment, Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh, 
August,  1906-date. 

Jane  Blakely,  Bloomington,  Ind.  Indiana 
University,  1902-1905 ; University  of  Illinois 
Library  School,  1905-1906;  assistant  in  chil- 
dren’s department,  Carne.gie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh,  September,  1906-date. 

Mary  Margaret  Douglas.  Chatham,  Ontario, 
Canada.  Chatham  Collegiate  Institute, 
1896-1901 ; apprentice.  Free  Public  Library, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  1903-190J.;  graduate, 
Pratt  Institute  Library  .School,  1905 ; gen- 
eral assistant.  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library, 
1905-1906;  assistant  in  children’s  depart- 
ment, Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  Sep- 
tember, 1906-date. 

Helen  Lathrop,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  Stanford 
University,  A.B.  1902;  assistant,  Stanford 
University  Library,  January-May,  Septem- 
ber-November,  1902;  New  York  State  Li- 
brary School,  1905-1906:  assistant  in  Train- 
ing School  for  Children’s  Librarians,  Sep- 
tember, 1906-date. 

Carrie  Emma  Scott,  Mooresville,  Ind.  De 
Pauw  University,  1893-1894:  Indiana  Stale 
University,  A.B._i8c8;  general  assistant,  In- 
diana State  Library,  June.  1903-iMarch. 
1904;  New  York  State  Library  School, 
1905-1906;  assistant,  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh,  July,  1906-date. 

RECENT  APPOINTMENTS  OF  STUDENTS  TO 
POSITIONS 

Alice  Arabella  Blanchard,  appointed  head  of 
children’s  department.  Public  Library,  Seat- 
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tie,  Wash.  New  York  State  Library 
School,  1904-1905;  Training  School  for 
Children’s  Librarians,  1905-1906. 

Frances  Eunice  Bowman,  appointed  children’s 
librarian,  Cleveland  Public  Library,  Cleve- 
land, O.  Training  School  for  Children’s 
Librarians,  1905-1906. 

Beatrice  Medill  Kelly,  appointed  librarian. 
Public  Library,  Steubenville,  O.  Training 
School  for  Children’s  Librarians,  1904- 
1906;  children’s  librarian,  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburgh,  1905-1906. 

Mabel  Ethelind  Scripps,  appointed  children’s 
librarian,  Montague  Branch,  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Training 
School  for  Children’s  Librarians,  1904-1906. 
Eolette  Sontum,  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Kampen  Branch  of  Det  Deichmanske  Bib- 
liothek,  Christiania,  Norway.  Training 
School  for  Children’s  Librarians,  1904-1906. 
Adah  Frances  Whitcomb,  appointed  children’s 
librarian.  Public  Library,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Training  School  for  Children’s  Librarians, 
igos-igSS. 

Frances  Jenkins  Olcott, 

Chief  of  Children’s  Department. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  following  schedule  has  been  arranged 
of  lectures  to  be  delivered  during  the  year 
1906-07  by  non-resident  librarians  not  con- 
nected with  the  faculty  of  the  school : 


library,  and  will  be  classified  as  for  such  a 
library,  while  the  books  bought  by  the  trav- 
elling libraries  department,  being  of  exactly 
the  sort  which  go  into  the  best  public  libra- 
ries, will  be  classified  with  the  hypothetical 
public  library  constantly  in  mind.  The  prac- 
tice work  of  each  student  will  be  so  arranged 
as  to  divide  the  time  equally  between  each  of 
these  two  kinds  of  books. 

J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Vice-director. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Since  our  last  report  two  students  of  last 
year’s  class  have  been  engaged  by  the  New 
York  Public  Library  as  assistants,  viz.:  Miss 
Katharine  Grasty  and  Miss  Nathalie  Maurice. 
Miss  Helen  Forbes,  of  the  class  of  1904,  is 
working  at  the  Chatham  Square  branch,  and 
Miss  Dalphin,  of  the  same  class,  leaves  the 
Mt.  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Library  also  for  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  Miss  Julia  Heath, 
of  1906,  has  gone  to  the  Hampton  Institute 
Library  for  the  winter. 

The  list  of  lecturers  for  the  second  term,  so 
far  as  engaged,  is  as  follows : Jan.  4,  Mrs.  S. 
C.  Fairchild  on  “The  presidents  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association;”  Jan.  ii.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Canfield  on  “The  public  library  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  educator;”  Jan.  16,  17,  and  18, 
Miss  L.  E.  Stearns  on  “Some  western  phases 
of  library  work,”  “The  library  spirit,”  and 
“The  child  and  his  book;”  Jan.  25,  Mr.  J.  C. 


Lecturer  Subject 

Sarah  P.  Askew The  work  of  a library  commission 

J.  C.  Dana The  library  and  the  community 

“ The  Newark  (N.  J.)  public  library 

“ Library  binding 

Manilla  W.  Freeman Library  organization 

W:  D.  Johnston European  libraries  and  librarians 

William  C.  Lane College  library  administration 

H.  M.  Leipziger Free  lectures  in  N.  Y.  City 

Isabel  Ely  Lord  Book-buying 

Frances!.  Olcott Library  work  with  children 

W:  Dana  Orcutt The  art  of  printing  (the  Alumni  lectures).. 

Francis  L.  Rathbone Administration  of  small  public  libraries. . . 

R.  G.  Thwaites Local  history  collections  in  libraries 

Frank  Weitenkampf Care  of  prints 

Jessie  Welles Loan  department  in  a large  public  library. 

“ “ Apprentice  classes 

H.  C.  Wellman Book  illustration 


No.  Date 

3 April  23-26 

1 j 

2 V Dec.  TT-13 

5 June  17-22 

5 Feb.  1-6 

2 Jan.  29-30 

I Oct.  26 

4 March  20-22 

6 Jan. 21-26 

3 May,  T907 
IS  May  1-31 

I To  be  arranged 

1 April  4 

3 j-  March  4-7 

2 Jan.  14-15 


Miss  Jean  Hawkins,  ’02,  who  has  just  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  as  sub-librarian  in  charge  of  classifi- 
cation, will  supervise  the  student  practice 
work  in  elementary  classification.  For  this 
purpose  use  will  be  made  of  the  current  ac- 
cessions to  the  State  Library  proper  and  to 
the  travelling  libraries  department,  all  of 
which  will  go  first  to  the  library  school  stu- 
dents for  classification.  The  wmrk  will  then 
be  revised  in  personal  interviews  with  Miss 
Haw'kins,  whose  public  library  experience 
both  East  and  West  will  enable  her  to  em- 
phasize the  different  points  of  view,  and  to 
bring  out  the  modifications  and  simpler  meth- 
ods desirable  in  public  library  work. 

The  State  Library  accessions  fairly  repre- 
sent those  of  the  average  college  or  reference 


Dana  on  “Printing;”  Feb.  i,  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Bursch  on  “The  making  of  a book;”  Feb.  8, 
Miss  F.  L.  Rathbone  on  “Library  accounts ;” 
Feb.  21,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew  on  “The  work 
of  the  organizer;”  Mar.  i and  8,  Miss  Annie 
C.  Moore  on  “Library  work  with  children.” 

The  course  in  book  selection,  as  at  present 
outlined,  will  consist  of  five  lectures  on 
“Trade  bibliography,”  four  on  “Standard  edi- 
tions,” one  on  “Publishers,”  three  preliminary 
lectures  on  “The  principles  of  book  selection,” 
and  seven  seminars,  each  with  a brief  intro- 
ductory talk  by  the  instructor. 

The  lessons  in  accession  work,  shelf-listing 
and  statistics  during  the  coming  term  will  be 
given  by  Miss  Emily  Turner,  the  secretary  of 
the  school. 

The  class  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Li- 
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brary  Chapter  of  the  Neighborship  Associa- 
tion on  the  evening  of  Nov.  24  and  listened 
to  an  address  by  Miss  Keyser,  secretary  of 
the  Church  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  the  Interests  of  Labor.  Several  members 
of  the  class  have  become  visitors  of  the  home 
libraries  conducted  by  the  chapter,  while  five 
others  are  giving  their  services  to  the  little 
library  of  Willow  Place  Chapel,  finishing  the 
cataloging  of  the  books  and  going  at  certain 
hours  to  give  them  out  to  the  children  who 
use  the  library^ 

The  school  had  the  pleasure  of  a visit  on 
Nov.  22  from  Miss  Anne  Wallace,  of  the 
Southern  Library  School,  who  spoke  to  the 
class  on  the  “Library  movement  in  Georgia.” 

As  usual  the  class  has  been  divided  into 
sections  for  an  evening  visit  to  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Institute  on  those  evenings  when 
classes  are  in  session.  They  are  conducted 
by  the  registrar,  who  explains  the  workings  of 
the  different  departments,  making  the  visit 
much  more  profitable  than  the  ordinary  sight- 
seeing trip  through  the  buildings. 

Mary  W.  Plummer,  Director. 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  library  school  of  Simmons  College 
opened  Sept.  21,  with  a registration  of  14 
seniors,  23  juniors,  24  sophomores  and  35 
freshmen.  Nine  college  graduates  are  taking 
the  one-year  course,  while  six  special  students 
are  doing  part  of  the  work. 

The  following  supplementary  lectures  have 
already  been  given : “Publications  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  Publishing  Board,”  by  Miss  N.  E. 
Browne,  of  the  Board;  “Book  mending,”  by 
Miss  Rose  Murray,  of  the  Springfield  Public 
Library;  “A  specialized  library,”  by  Mr.  G. 
W.  Lee,  of  the  Stone  and  Webster  Library; 
“Library  housekeeping,”  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Wire, 
of  the  Worcester  County  Law  Library; 
“Book-selling  from  the  dealer’s  point  of  view,” 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Clarke;  “Library  administra- 
tion,” by  Miss  Louisa  M.  Hooper,  of  the 
Brookline  Public  Library.  Two  lectures  have 
also  been  given  on  the  “Bibliography  of  Ger- 
man_  literature,”  by  Fraulein  Mitzlaff,  one  of 
the  instructors  in  the  college. 

On  Oct.  20  the  senior  class  and  the  college 
graduates  visited  the  Worcester  County  Law 
Library,  the  Worcester  Public  Library  and 
the  _ libraries  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  and  Clark  University.  Thanks  to  the 
courteous  welcome  extended  by  the  various 
officials,  a very  profitable  and  enjoyable  visit 
resulted. 

The  corporation  has  just  adopted  a new 
measure  of  great  interest.  Hereafter  de- 
grees may  be  granted  to  the  college  graduates 
who  have  taken  the  one-year  course,  upon  the 
completion  of  six  months’  approved  work  in 
a library  and  the  presentation  of  a thesis  on 
a technical  subject.  These  requirements  are 
necessary  because  the  same  amount  of  li- 
brary economy,  practice  work  and  reference 


work  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  one  year  as 
in  the  regular  four-year  course.  The  degrees 
will  be  given  only  at  the  regular  June  com- 
mencement. Alice;  Amelia  Wood, 

Simmons,  1907. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

In  addition  to  the  half  day’s  work  each 
week  in  the  Cleveland  libraries,  the  class  is 
doing  practical  work  in  ordering,  receiving 
and  making  the  records  for  1500  books  which 
are  being  prepared  for  the  prospective  East 
branch  of  the  Public  Library. 

On  Nov.  17  the  classes  of  ’05  and  ’06  gave 
a book  party,  a “Social  circulating  library,”  to 
the  class  of  ’07  and  the  faculty  at  the  school. 
The  animated  books  “were  received,  acces- 
sioned, plated  and  collated”  in  a most  satis- 
factory manner,  if  with  startling  variations 
from  library  school  rules. 

The  majority  of  the  students  are  spending 
one  evening  a week  together  as  an  Italian 
club,  w'ith  Mr.  Williams  as  leader. 

W.  H.  Brett,  Dean. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL  NOTES 

During  November,  besides  the  lectures  of 
the  regular  curriculum,  the  school  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Dr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites, 
who  spoke  on  “How  history  is  written”  and 
“Local  history  collections.”  Parliamentary 
drill  has  been  introduced  as  a regular  course, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Legler.  Current 
events  are  a daily  feature,  two  students  being 
appointed  each  week  to  post  the  leading 
events  for  the  day  as  clipped  from  the  new’S- 
papers,  the  same  students  summing  up  the 
new'S  in  a W’eekly  seminaryc  Bulletins  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  Farthest  North,  the  James- 
town Exposition,  Ireland,  Japan,  Autumn  and 
Hallowe’en  have  been  made  and  exhibited  as 
part  of  the  required  course  in  picture  bulle- 
tins. 

The  study  of  publishing  houses  was  com- 
pleted by  an  exhibition,  held  in  the  school 
room,  of  the  representative  w'orks  of  the 
houses  studied,  each  student  finding  material 
for  her  own  exhibit  from  the  books  in  the 
libraries  of  Madison.  Many  new  books  used 
for  examination  in  preparing  the  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist  w’ere  loaned  for  the  occasion,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  editor.  The  exhibition, 
though  a review,  w’as  in  the  nature  of  a re- 
ception to  the  friends  of  the  school,  and 
proved  most  interesting  and  attractive  to  the 
many  visitors.  The  course  on  publishers  is 
followed  by  one  on  periodicals,  conducted  by 
the  seminary  method. 

The  class  has  completed  its  organization 
and  elected  officers  as  follow's;  president, 
Helen  D.  Gorton ; vice-president,  Harriet  W. 
Sewall ; secretary,  Ada  J.  McCarthy ; treas- 
urer, Harriet  L.  Allen. 

The  school  was  given  a Thanksgiving  re- 
cess from  Wednesday  noon  until  Monday 
noon. 

Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine,  Preceptor. 
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Brown,  James  Duff.  Subject  classification, 
with  tables,  indexes,  etc.,  for  the  sub- 
division of  subjects.  London,  The  Library- 
Supply  Co.,  1906.  423  p.  8°. 

A new  scheme  of  classification,  complete 
and  furnished  with  an  adequate  index,  cannot 
fail  to  attract  instant  attention  from  librari- 
ans everywhere.  This  country  at  present 
knows  in  actual  practice  but  two  schemes  that 
have  drawn  numerous  followers  to  them- 
selves, and  of  these  Mr.  Cutter’s  Expansive 
classification  is  badly  handicapped  by  its  in- 
complete state  and  its  want  of  a general  in- 
dex to  the  whole  of  the  seventh  expansion. 
It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  Decimal  clas- 
sification owes  its  general  popularity  far 
more  to  the  extremely  practical  consideration 
that  it  can  be  easily  taught  and  easily  applied 
than  to  its  intrinsic  merits.  Its  mnemonic 
features  and  its  admirable  index,  joined  to  its 
flexible  notation,  have  given  the  Decimal  clas- 
sification its  present  position  of  eminence.  In 
fact  many  a librarian  who  thoroughly  con- 
demns not  a few  of  its  schedules  has  adopted 
this  classification  for  his  library  because  of 
its  practical  value.  It  is  indexed,  and  it  can 
be  learned ; therefore  it  is  the  cheapest  scheme 
to  adopt,  no  matter  how  much  it  offends  one’s 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  There  are  far 
better  classifications  in  print,  but  they  lack 
these  all-important  essentials,  flexibility  and 
ease  of  application. 

These  facts  have  evidently  impressed  them- 
selves on  Mr.  Brown  in  issuing  his  volume 
on  “Subject  classification.’’  The  work  is  an 
elaboration  of  his  previMsly  published  “Ad- 
justable classification.|j/TIe  has  made  a clas- 
sification with  a reasonably  flexible  notation ; 
one  which  can  be  applied  without  too  great 
strain  on  the  memory,  and  which  should  prove 
fairly  expansive  in  practice.^  In  short,  he  has 
made  a bid  for  the  sort  of  support  that  the 
Decimal  classification  now  receives,  and  as 
his  scheme  is  made  with  British  interests  in 
mind,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  win  many 
adherents  in  Great  Britain  and  perhaps  else- 
where. So  far  as  its  merits  as  a classification 
are  concerned,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the 
equal  of  the  Expansive  classification,  al- 
though it  avoids  the  deadlier  pitfalls  of  the 
Decimal  classification,  while  as  a scientific 
product  it  falls  far  short  of  several  of  the 
other  well-known  schemes^/ 

Leaving  for  the  moment  the  matter  of  the 
classification  per  se,  let  us  glance  at  Mr. 
Brown’s  notation.  Following  the  natural  b^nt 
of  every  one  who  has  failed  to  reconcile  him- 
self to  Mr.  Dewey’s  division  of  the  field  of 
knowledge  into  teii  parts  on  the  analogy  of 
the  metric  system,  \Jie  employs  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  lor  his  main  series,  following 
these  with  as  many  Arabic  numerals  as  he 
wishes,  though  three  is  the  ordinary  numberh 

J 


These  are  to  be  read  “decimally”  in  the  fa- 
miliar fashion  whereby  A51835  comes  before 
A52.vTt  is  a pity  that  the  natural  perversity 
of  the  school-trained  mind  tends  to  read  num- 
bers arithmetically;  but  all  makers  of  nota- 
tions ignore  that  small  fact.  Mr.  Brown 
does  not  make  use  of  the  decimal  point  and 
added  digits  to  break  up  large  topics  or 
insert  additional  heads.vTnstead  he  employs 
the  decimal  point  and'  figures  after  it  only 
for  subdivisions  of  topics  b^the  use  of  cer- 
tain “Categorical  tables. These  are  de- 
cidedly extensive,  running  from  .00  to  .975, 
and  are  constant,  i.e.,  always  the  same  in  sig- 
nification, no  matter  what  the  class  number 
preceding  them.  yThus  .1  after  any  number 
means  Bibliography,  .65  equals  Education,  of 
the  topic  indicated  by  the  first  number.  For 
example,  D300.6S  signifies  the  subhead  Ed- 
ucation under  the  main  topic  Geology.  There 
is  a special  index  to  these  “CategoricaLtables” 
which  greatly  enhances  their  value.  V^hus  in 
Mr.  Brown’s  scheme  anything  coming  after 
a decimal  point  means  a subdivision  of  the 
topic  indicated  by  the  number  before  the  deci- 
mal point.  As  he  has  not  limited  himself  to 
the  ordinary  subdivisions  of  main  topicsJ< 
uch  as  the  familiar  .01  to  .09  of  the  D.  C., 
ut  has  practically  repeated  the  most  import- 
ant heads  in  the  classification  itselfy  it  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Brown  has  thus  most  ingen- 
iously made  it  possible  to  subdivide  at  either 
place  almost  any  topic  permitting  double 
treatment.v<Bor  instance,  to  use  our  former 
illustration,  D300  means  Geology,  and  may  be 
subdivided  ad  indnitum;  but  any  region  or 
country  may  have  the  decimal  fraction  .317 
after  it  to  provide  a place  for  works  on  the 
geology  of  the  region.  ^.T'urther,  .789  signi- 
fies Local  Administration,  and  may  be  added 
to  all, sorts  of  numbers  indicating  laws,  pol- 
icies, and  governmental  machinery;  .871  Con- 
sonants may  be  applied  after  all  iSwguage  or 
dialect  numbers,  and  so  on. 

Instead  of  using  a numerical  “local  list” 
or  special  table  of  places,  the  author  uses 
the  country  number  of  the  m.ain  classification 
directly  after  the  topic  number.v'  Thus  I760 
=:Boot  and  Shoe-Making;  l76oW2i6r=Boot 
and  Shoe-Making  in  Boston,  Mass. ; I760W- 
216.10  signifies  History  of  Boot  and  Shoe- 
Making  in  Boston.  There  are  also  given  nu- 
m.erous  ways,  mostly  familiar;'  of  recording 
author  numbers,  dates,  etc.  ,VA  book  on  the 
Boston  shoe  trade’s  history  by  Douglas  and 
published  in  1905  would  have  the  following 
class  mark,  following  Mr.  Brown’s  notation 

I760W216.10 

out  to  its  fullest  extent: . 

3926m 

Close  elassification  with  this  notation  will 
result  in  long  and  intricate  numbers ; but 
exactly  that  result,ywill  probably  be  found 
under  any  system.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  Mr.  Brown  has  gained  so  much  as 
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he  has  lost  by  confining  the  use  of  the  deci- 
mal point  and  added  digits  to  the  “Cate- 
gorical tables. a library  of  moderate 
size  where  close  classification  is  not  de- 
manded, the  gain  will  be  considerable.  In 
a large  library  the  necessity  for  intercalat- 
ing long  numbers  to  be  read  “decimally” 
and  for  the  very  frequent  use  of  the  long 
“nationgj  number”  will  prove  a decided  draw- 
back, But  after  all  the  length  of  the  class 
number  for  libraries  of  any  size  is  a bogy  pure 
and  simple.  It  does  not  seem  to  hinder  the 
efficient  use  of  continental  libraries  where 
most  antiquated  and  intricate  systems  of 
fixed  location  are  employed.)  A system  of 
notation  which  will  permit  the  librarian  of 
a small  library  to  use  few  figures,  and  his 
colleague  in  a large  library  to  use  as  many  as 
he  wishes  is  the  desideratum.‘^'Mr.  Brown 
has  furnished  just  such  a notation.  *CFor  the 
users  of  an  open-access  small  library  it  is 
decidedly  less  intelligible  than  the  ordinary 
three  figure  D.  C.  number,  which  is  seldom 
very  intelligible  to  them  at  best.  Finally 
it  seems  an  open  question  whether  any  com- 
bination of  figures  and  letters  that  have  to  be 
read  decimally  and  alphabetically  equals  a 
straight  decimal  notation.''’  It  is  wiser  to  use 
a four  figure  system,  if  the  three  figure  one 
proves  too  limited,  rather  than  a combination 
of  letters  and  figures.  The  users  of  a li- 
brary can  understand  numbers  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  subjects,  and  decimal  fractions  as  de- 
noting subdivisions  of  those  subjects,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  they  can  go  beyond 
that.  , 

The  .system  of  arrangement  of  subjects^ 
which  underlies  the  order  of  the  classifica- 
tion is  as  follows : 


A — Generalia. 

B,  C,  D — Physical  Science. 

E,  F — Biological  Science. 

G,  H — Ethnology  and  Medicine. 

I — Economic  Biology. 

J,  K— Philosophy  and  Religion.  ) »r.  , 

L — Social  and  Political  Science  f 

M — Language  and  Literature.  1 

N — Literary  Eorms.  •' 

O,  W — History,  Geography. 

X — Biography. 


) Matter  and 
i Force. 

Life. 


Record. 


Mr.  Brown  believes  that  this  order  is 
“logical.” ' That  there  is  at  least  the  appear- 
ance of  orderly  sequence  in  this  grouping  of 
the  main  divisions  of  knowledge  may  be 
admitted  without  committing  ourselves  to 
the  fundamental  proposition  that  a classifi- 
cation must  be  wholly  “logical,”  or  to  an  ac- 
ceptance of  this  arrangement  as  truly  a 
proper  sequence  of  grouping  for  either  books 
or  ideas.  The  author  has  adopted  another 
principle  that  he  , applies  rigidly,  if  not  alto- 
gether sensibly.'  This  is  that  there  shall  be 
no  separation  between  a science  and  its  ap- 
plication in  the  arts  or  trades.  b/“The  old 


distinction  between  theoretical  and  applied 
science,”  he  says,  “is  gradually  disappearing 
from  all  modern  text-books,  and  it  is  obvious 
that,  as  the  systematization  of  science  and  its 
teaching  improve  the  separation  between  the 
physical  basis  and  the  practical  application, 
hitherto  m^rtained,  will  no  longer  be  in- 
sisted on^'-Tn  this  scheme  of  “Subject  classi- 
fication” every  class  is  arranged  in  a system- 
atic order  of  scientific  progression,  as  far  as 
it  seemed  possible  to  maintain  it;  while  ap- 
plications directly  derived  from  a science  or 
other  theoretical  base  have  been  placed  with 
that  science  or  base.’L'Gf'low  this  sounds  very 
well,  and  there  is  in  this  idea  the  germ  of  a 
large  and  most  important  truth,  one  which 
we  have  only  dimly  begun  to  perceive  in  its 
relations  to  classification  in  general ; but  how 
does  it  work  out  in  Mr.  Brown’s  tables?  A 
glance  at  the  schedules  under  B-C-D  shows. 
There  we  find  Dynamics  closely  followed  by 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Machinery,  Engi- 
neers, Civil  Engineering,  Sanitary  and  Mu- 
nicipal Engineering  (including  Sewage,  Street 
cleaning.  Public  works).  Architecture  (in- 
cluding Building  Materials  and  the  whole 
history  of  architecture),  Raihvay  Engineer- 
ing, "Vehicular  Engineering,  Transport  and 
Communication,  Shipbuilding,  Seamanship 
and  Navigation,  Naval  and  Military  Sci- 
ence, before  we  come  to  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  (including,  of  course,  Electrical 
Engineering),  Optics,  Heat  (including  Steam 
engines,  etc.),  .Acoustics,  and  then  the 
W'hole  literature'  of  Music  (most  admir- 
ably worked  out)  before  we  have  Astronomy 
and  Physiography.  Under  the  last  head  we 
have  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulic  Engineer- 
ing as  well  as  Meteorology  and  Storms,  in- 
cluding Pneumatic  Engines  and  Blowing  Ma- 
chinery, and  so  on.  Now  this  is  all  “logical’' 
enough,  but  what  of  the  effect  on  the  physicist 
who  must  wander  from  pillar  to  post,  passing 
by  the  hosts  of  scores  of  operas  and  sympho- 
nies, the  long  reports  and  papers  of  observa- 
tories, to  get  from  his  books  on  Heat  to  those 
on  Hydrostatics  or  the  Atmosphere?  This 
same  sort  of  thing  is  found  throughout  the 
classification,  and  the  idea,  which  is  a good 
one  if  not  overworked,  has  been  so  devel- 
oped as  to  render  the  classification  imprac- 
tical for  libraries  in  which  the  books  are 
grouped  with  some  regard  to  the  convenience 
and  needs  of  readers.  Any  sort  of  a classi- 
fication, preferably  one  by  height  of  the  vol- 
umes to  save  much  needed  space,  wdll  serve 
a library  where  readers  merely  hand  in  call- 
slips  with  the  proper  number  wwitten  down. 
If  we  do  not  classify  for  the  readers,  why 
classify  at  all?  And  if  w'e  classify  for  per- 
sons interested  in  subjects,  wdiy  separate  allied 
topics  generally  of  interest  to  the  same  group 
of  persons  by  such  wide  digressions  and  in- 
trusions as  those  \ve  have  noted?  To  be  sure 
a theoretically  useful  place  is  thereby  found 
for  some  of  the  professions  and  industrial 
arts — most  of  which  Mr.  Brown  has  placed 
under  Economic  Biology — but  why  place 
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both  Architecture  and  Military  Science  as  edited  and  bound  editions  of  the  collected 
applications  or  developments  of  Dynamics,  works  of  authors  like  Goethe,  Scott,  Carlyle, 
and  Music  with  all  its  history  and  literature  De  'Quincey,  Hufe,  Voltaire  and  other  mis- 


as  a mere  appanage  of  Acoustics?  So  to  do 
is  to  ignore  utterly  the  history  of  those  arts 
and  their  place  in  human  development.  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture,  by  the  way,  have  to  go  in 
Generalia.  Why  not  on  this  principle  after 
Pigments  or  Perspective  in  the  case  of  Paint- 
ing, and  after  Economic  Geology  in  the  case 
of  Sculpture? 

Logic  and  Mathematics  are  also  grouped  in 
Generalia,  on  the  ground,  presumably,  that 
they  are  “rules,  methods  and  factors  of  gen- 
eral application.”  The  handling  of  Mathe- 
matics takes  very  little  account  of  the  devel- 
opments of  the  last  twenty  years  in  that 
science,  and  most  of  the  modern  topics  of 
absorbing  interest  to  mathematicians  seem  to 
find  no  place.  In  Generalia  also  are  Educa- 
tion, General  Science,  Scientific  Expeditions 
and  Surveys. 

There  is  one  departure  from  ordinary  man- 
uals of  classification  that  is  distinctly  novel, 
and  which  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  militate 
against  the  adoption  of  the  whole  of  this 
scheme  by  libraries  in  which  the  various  im- 
portant literatures  of  the  world  find  a prom- 
inent place.  The  class  M,  Languages  and 
Literary  History,  has  been  well  worked  out.^ 
But  works  of  so-called  pure  literature  are 
apparently  intended  to  be  thrown  into  N, 
Literary  Forms  and  Texts^  This  class  is 
divided  into  four  main  groups,  Fiction,  Po- 
etry, Drama,  Essays  and  Miscellanea.  Under 
each  the  individual  authors  of  all  languages 
are  to  be  “arranged  alphabetically  under  real 
names.  . . . Original  texts  with  transla- 
tions. . . .”  Here  we  have  the  sort  of 

thin^  which  makes  the  adoption  of  the  D.  C. 
so  difficult  in  university  and  large  reference 
libraries.  Mr.  Dewey  separates  “Philology” 
from  Literary  History  and  Criticism  and  from 
Literature.  But  his  classification  at  least  al- 
lows the  grouping  by  itself  of,  say,  Greek 
Literature.  Mr.  Brown  has  joined  his  Phil- 
ology and  Literary  History  and  has  placed 
them  next  to  the  works  of  the  various  au- 
thors in  the  several  languages,  which  is  a 
gain  over  the  D.  C.WPut  he  groups  all  these 
various  literatures  under  form.  Doubtless 
this  is  done  for  the  sake  of  such  public  libra- 
ries as  contain  mostly  English  books,  though 
there  may  be  some  cosmopolitan  view  of 
“world  literature”  at  the  basis  of  the  ar- 
rangement. Both  classifications  ignore  the 
fact  that  scholars  want  to  find  together  the 
works  on  a language,  its  literary  history  and 
its  literary  masterpieces.  If  a library  is  over- 
whelmingly English,  then  Mr.  Brown’s  scheme 
is  justifiable,  though  hardly  commendable.  It 
would  have  been  equally  well  to  have  made 
one  alphabet  of  his  individual  authors,  and  in- 
deed better,  for  thus  the  poetical  and  prose 
works  of  a given  author  are  not  separated.- 
Mr.  Brown  has,  to  be  sure,  provided  a place 
in  his  first  division,  A,  Generalia,  to  meet  this 
difficulty.  “A300  is  a place  for  uniformly 


cellaneous  writers,  whose,  works  it  may  be 
undesirable  to  distribute.”  Every  one  who 
has  tried  to  classify  these  or  other  “miscel- 
laneous” writers  on  the  basis  of  form  will 
understand  why  this  place  in  Generalia  is 
provided.  But  a more  excellent  way  is  to 
abandon  the  form  classification,  save  for  col- 
lections. There  is  supposed  to  be  adequate 
reason  in  public  libraries  for  shelving  all 
fiction  by  itself.  Why  not  all  English  lit- 
erature?  And  why  separate  works  on  the  C> 
history  of  French  Literature  from  that  lit- 
erature ? 

We  cannot  take  time  to  examine  in  detail 
the  remaining  portions  of  this  classification'. 

The  working  out  of  the  various  topics  is  in 
the  main  excellent  and  worthy  of  praise. 

The  peculiarly  British  portions  will  be  of 
great  convenience  to  all  classifiers  for  ref- 
erence.v  The  chief  faults  of  the  scheme  are 
in  its  grouping  of  large  divisions.  The  in- 
dex is  adequate,  and  by  all  odds  the  most 
valuable  feature  of  the  work.  The  introduc- 
tion is  full,  giving  much  information  about 
applying  the  classification,  and  many  variant 
forms  for  indicating  authors,  dates,  etc.'-  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  introduction  is 
rather  difficult  reading  even  for  one  somewhat 
well  versed  in  the  technical  jargon  of  libra- 
ries. Everybody  knows  that  the  most  marked 
divergences  between  British  and  American 
usage  have  occurred  in  the  technical  phrase- 
ology of  crafts  and  occupations  that  have 
developed  since  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
infroduction  to  this  book  and  many  phrases 
in  its  schedules  give  point  to  this  well- 
known  fact  in  linguistic  history.  The  book 
will  be  a welcome  addition  to  the  literature 
of  classification,  but  it  will  scarcely  prove  a 
dangerous  rival,  in  this  country  at  least,  to 
well-established  systemsV  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  will  not.  There  is  need  for  a_  popular, 
clear,  modern,  scientific  classification,  one 
made  on  the  basis  of  books  and  modern  sci- 
ence, as  opposed  to  theory  and  former  con- 
ditions. 

This  review  must  not  close  without  men- 
tion oFa  remarkably  detailed  scheme  of  clas- 
sificatlto  of  “Library  economy”^)  which  is 
contributed  by  L.  S.'Jast,  of  the  Croydon  Pub- 
lic Libraries.  Librarians’  offices,  like  the 
proverbial  shoemakers’  children,  have  not  in- 
frequently been  suffered  to  remain  in  gross 
neglect  of  numbering  and  order.  This  scheme 
of  Mr.  last’s  will  enable  anything  pertain- 
ing to  a library,  from  furniture  to  labels  and 
from  trustees  to  accession  books,  to  be  prop- 
erly ticketed.  The  classification  appears 
rather  a four  de  force  than  the  result  of 
practical  use,  but  it  has  very  great  possibili- 
ties of  good  service  and  is  to  be  hprtily  com- 
m.ended  to  the  attention  of  librarians. 

William  Warner  Bishop. 

Princeton  University. 
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New  York  State  Library.  Library  building 
plans ; collected  by  William  R.  Eastman. 
(Bulletin  107:  Library  School  22.)  Al- 
bany, New  York  State  Education  Depart- 
ment, 1906.  p.  83-137. 

A valuable  supplement  to  the  A.  L.  A.  tract 
“Library  rooms  and  buildings.”  “It  includes 
plans  of  22  actual  buildings  whose  cost  is 
known  and  which  can  be  visited.” 

Mr.  Eastman’s  long  study  of  the  subject, 
and  the  experience  he  has  had  in  teaching  it, 
are  here  made  available  for  general  use,  in  the 
admirable  selection  of  pl^ns  and  the  careful 
descriptions.  In  each  case  tb-  exterior  is 
given,  as  well  as  floor  plans. 

ScHWENKE,  P.  and  Hortzschansky,  a.,  ed. 
Berliner  bibliothekenfiihrer.  Berlin,  Weid- 
mannsc'he  Buchhandlung,  1906.  4-f-i63  p. 
12°. 

The  editor  of  the  Zentralblatt  fiir  Biblio- 
theksivesen  and  his  collaborator  have  shown 
the  usual  German  thoroughness  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  detailed  guide  to  the  libra- 
ries of  Berlin,  covering  the  libraries  of  high 
schools,  learned  societies,  secondary  schools, 
churches,  corporations  and  asociations,  pri- 
vate, parliamentary  and  general  public  libra- 
ries. They  furnish  also  a brief  chapter  on  the 
L^nion  catalog  of  Prussian  reference  libraries 
and  the  Bureau  of  Information  through  which 
one  can  find  out  in  what  libraries  a given 
book  may  be  found. 

Under  each  library  particulars  are  given  as 
to  the  building,  collection  and  administration, 
and  under  the  royal  library  the  classification 
is  supplied.  At  the  end  of  each  description 
references  are  mentioned  to  other  sources  of 
information,  making,  when  taken  together,  a 
very  complete  bibliography  of  Berlin  libraries. 
The  book  has  two  indexes,  one  to  the  libra- 
ries by  title  and  one  to  the  chief  subjects  rep- 
resented in  their  collections,  and  will  be  most 
useful  for  reference  in  this  country  as  well  as 
in  Germany.  M.  W.  P. 
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The  May-June  issue  of  La  Bibliofilia  has  an 
interesting  article  by  Leonardo  Olschki,  son 
of  the  editor,  on  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  book- 
seller and  booklover,  which  is  of  interest  to 
American  and  New  York  libraries,  because 
of  Da  Ponte’s  early  attempts  at  introducing 
Italian  literature  into  this  country.  After 
an  attempt,  about  1801,  to  start  an  Italian 
bookshop  in  London,  he  came  to  New  York 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  neither  the  political 
nor  the  commercial  atmosphere  at  the  time 
was  favorable  to  his  attempt,  and  he  was 
forced  to  return  to  Italy.  When  he  came  over 
he  brought  140  volumes  of  Italian  literature. 

When  he  left  he  gave  80  to  friends  in  the 

« 


city  and  60  he  gave  to  a library  which  Mr. 
Olschki  identifies  as  “probably  the  present 
New  York  Public  Library,”  but  which  was 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Society  Library'. 
Da  Ponte  goes  on  to  say  that  this  library 
had  a good  store  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
but  up  to  that  time  had  never  housed  their 
Italian  successors.  As  an  evidence  of  his 
good  will  he  also  deposited  14  volumes  printed 
by  Bodoni,  the  works  of  Parini,  of  Massa, 
of  Cesarotti,  of  Foscolo,  of  Monti,  of  Pen- 
dimonte,  as  well  as  a life  of  Bodoni. 

The  Bulletin  of  Bibliography  for  October 
contains  “Index  to  library  reference  lists, 
Jan.  to  Oct.,  1906  cumulation,”  by  Elizabeth 
Cranston.  Hereafter  the  list  will  be  published 
monthly  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  and  cumu- 
lated quarterly  in  the  Bulletin  of  Bibliog- 
raphy. 

Foss,  Sam  Walter.  The  song  of  the  library 
staff.  New  York,  John  R.  Anderson,  1906. 
14  p.  D. 

Mr.  Foss’s  admirable  library  poem,  read  at 
the  Narragansett  Pier  conference,  is  re- 
printed, with  most  amusing  illustrations  by 
Merle  Johnson. 

Hammond,  Otis  G.  Genealogy  in  the  library. 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  John  B.  Clarke  Co., 
1906.  18  p.  12°. 

A paper  read  before  the  New  Hampshire 
Library  Association,  December,  1905.  The 
account  of  work  in  a subject  usually  regarded 
as  dry  is  made  very  entertaining  by  the 
aiiecdotes  Mr.  Hamond  tells. 

The  Library  Association  Record  for  Octo- 
ber contains  the  full  text  of  Sir  William  H. 
Bailey’s  “Presidential  address”  at  the^.Brad- 
ford  meeting  of  the  L.  A.  U.  K.,  and  gives  a 
portrait  of  Sir  Wiliam  as  a frontispiece. 
The  Proceedings  of  the  meeting  are  given, 
and  the  Report  of  the  Council.  An  account 
of  the  meeting  was  printed  in  the  October 
Library  journal  (31  ;720-22.) 

The  Library  World  and  Book  Selector  for 
November  contains  an  interesting  article  bj' 
James  Duff  Brown  on  “The  limitation  of 
newspapers  in  public  libraries.” 

Public  Libraries  for  December  contains 
“The  library  school  problem,”  by  Irene 
Warren ; “The  library  in  its  relation  to  the 
elementary  schools,”  by  E.  L.  Power ; “The 
essentials  of  a good  book  for  children,”  by 
Elizabeth  L.  Morrissey;  “The  bull  in  the 
(library)  china  shop,”  by  W.  I.  Fletcher; 
“Simple  library  simplification,”  by  E.  W. 
Gaillard,  and  a number  of  brief  articles. 

The  Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin  for  Sep- 
tember-October  contains  “What  you  can  get 
out  of  a Henty  book,”  by  Miss  C.  M.  Hew- 
ins,  and  “Library  work  in  our  normal  schools.” 
by  Miss  G.  E.  Salisbury,  Whitew'ater,  Wis. 

Woodruff,  Clinton  Rogers.  Rebuilding  of 
Philadelphia;  work  of  civic  improvement 
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progressing  quietly  but  steadily.  {In 

Craftsman,  1906.  11:187-201.) 

In  this  article  illustrations  are  given  of 
six  of  the  Carnegie  branch  libraries  which 
are  being  erected  in  that  city.  The  outside 
views  of  some  of  these  buildings  are  exceed- 
ingly attractive. 

The  Zentralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen  for 
November  opens  with  an  article  by  H. 
Schnorr  v.  Carolsfeld,  “Zum  bibliotheksbe- 
trieb,”  and  contains  also  the  first  part  of  a 
“Verzeichnis  der  griechischen  handschriften 
der  Bibliotheca  Rossiana,”  by  C.  Van  der 
Vorst.  There  is  also  a full  and  valuable  re- 
view by  Johannes  Luther  of  William  Warner 
Bishop’s  “German  reformation  pamphlets  in 
the  Princeton  ■ University  Library,’’  printed 
in  the  Princeton  University  Bulletin  in  1904 
and  published  in  Germany  by  Harrassowitz. 

LOCAL 

Alliance  (O.)  P.  L.  (3d  rpt.  — year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1906.)  Added  633;  total  5299.  Is- 
sued, home  use  33,050.  New  cards  issued 
1076.  Visitors  to  reading  rooms  12,936;  to 
reference  room  3866. 

Belfast  {Me.)  F.  L.  The  Bangor  Commer- 
cial for  Nov.  3 contains  a history  of  the 
library,  with  a cut  showing  the  building  and 
another  showing  the  Albert  Boyd  Otis  me- 
morial book-plate. 

Bemidji,  Minn.  The  Crookston  Lumber 
Company  has  rented  the  first  floor  of  the 
Masonic  Block,  and  will  use  it  as  a library 
and  club  room  for  their  men  employees. 

Bristol  {Ct.)  P.  L.-  The  cornerstone  of 
the  new  building  was  laid  Oct.  27.  A copper 
box  with  local  papers,  library  material,  etc., 
was  sunk  in  it. 

Brockton  {Mass.)  P.  L.  The  first  of  the 
reading  circles  for  blind  persons  w'as  held  on 
Oct.  17  in  the  library.  These  readings  have 
been  arranged  by  the  library  trustees  and  the 
Woman’s  Club.  There  are  about  40  blind 
persons  in  the  city. 

Brooklyn,  Ct.  A meeting  in  the  interest  of 
public  libraries  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall 
Oct.  10,  opening  at  10  a.m.  and  continuing 
until  4 p.m. 

Charles  D.  Hine  presided  and  gave  inter- 
esting accounts  of  the  work  done  by  the  State 
Library  Committee,  of  which  he  is  chairman. 
Reports  were  presented  from  the  libraries  in 
Brooklyn,  Killingly,  Chaplin,  Thompson  and 
Putnam. 

Miss  Ellen  D.  Lamed  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  formation  of  a public  librarj 
by  five  towns  in  Windham  county  in  1739. 
Mrs.  Belle  .H.  Johnson  read  a paper  on  “The 
possibilities  of  a small  library,”  and  Jonathan 
Trumbull  spoke  on  “The  library  as  an  educa- 
tional institution.”  President  Luther,  of 
Trinity  College,  .spoke  on  “The  country  li- 
brary.” 


Brooklyn  {N.  Y.)  P.  L.  The  East  branch 
was  opened  formally  on  Nov.  10.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  2000  people  crowded  into  the 
building.  David  A.  Boody,  on  behalf  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  presented  tire  building  to 
the  city,  and  it  was  accepted  by  Commis- 
sioner of  Charities  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  dele- 
gated by  Mayor  McClellan,  who  turned  it 
over  to  the  trustees  of  the  Brookl>m  Public 
Library.  It  was  accepted  on  their  behalf 
by  Frank  L.  Babbott.  An  address  was  made 
by  Lyman  A.  Best,  principal  of  Public  School 
no.  108,  and  the  Rev.  Warren  H.  Wilson 
also  spoke. 

Cleveland  {O.)  P.  L.  (37th  rpt,  1905.) 
Added  31,349;  total  267,487.  Issued,  home 
use  1,371,670  (fict.  57.2  per  cent.) ; visitors 
to  reading  rooms  887,563.  New  cards  issued 
22,602 ; total  cards  in  force  82,328.  Ex- 
penses $311,114.29  (maintenance  $46,444.16; 
service  $60,257.70;  growth,  including  $76,- 
807.89  for  Carnegie  building,  $170,704.49; 
bonded  indebtedness  $33,707.95.) 

Mr.  Brett’s  report  sets  forth  again  the 
pressing  need  for  the  new  building,  summar- 
izes the  work  for  the  year,  and  states  the  place 
of  the  library.  The  St.  Clair  branch  was 
opened  April  14,  as  noted  in  these  columns. 
A sub-branch  at  Lorain  street  and  Clar’K 
avenue  was  opened  April  4. 

Then  follows  the  detail  report  of  Miss 
Eastman,  vice-librarian,  including  summaries 
or  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  heads 
of  departments.  The  number  of  readers 
and  reference  workers  has  increased  15  per 
cent,  over  1904,  the  issue  of  books  for  home 
use  14  per  cent.,  the  total  number  of  users 
12.8  per  cent. 

The  issue  of  books  to  children  passed  the 
half  million  mark.  “The  story-hour  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  standard  of  reading 
we  have  been  able  to  maintain,  and  in  drawing 
new  people  to  the  library.”  The  great  de- 
mand for  Christmas  poetry,  and  the  difficulty 
of  finding. good  selections,  led  to  the  compiling 
and  printing  of  the  first  number  of  The  Chil- 
dren’s Leaf.  Seven  thousand  copies  were 
given  to  children.  It  is  planned  to  publish 
the  leaflet  four  or  five  times  a year. 

There  are  some  interesting  deductions  as  to 
work  with  children  in  certain  communities,  as 
seen  in  some  of  the  branches.  “The  probable 
proportion  of  j uvenile  work.  In  new  city  neigh- 
borhoods with  a large  foreign  population,  the 
juvenile  circulation  is  at  first  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  circulation.  The  pro- 
portion of  juvenile  to  adult  use  of  the  li- 
brary of  a community  indicates  strongly  the 
education  and  intelligence  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation. The  high  rate  of  juvenile  use  in  a 
foreign  district  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  the  possibility  of  the  assimilation 
of  the  foreigner,  for  it  shows  how  quickly 
the  foreign  child  responds  to  the  influences 
of  our  national  life  and  our  schools;  indeed, 
the  imagination  of  the  foreign  child,  which  is 
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enriched  through  his  national  folk-lore  and 
legend,  enables  him  to  project  himself  to  a 
surprising  degree  into  our  life,  its  customs 
and  its  histor^^  In  the  St.  Clair  branch, 
which  has  been  open  about  nine  months,  the 
juvenile  circulation  was  at  first  three-fourths 
and  it  has  remained  about  one-half  of  the 
total.  There  is  every  indication  that  Broad- 
way will  pass  through  a similar  experience. 
The  increase  at  ,St.  Clair  in  the  percentage 
of  adult  circulation  has  not  shown  a corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  juvenile  circulation. 

A supervisor  of  home  libraries  was  ap- 
pointed in  September.  There  are  twenty  of 
these,  dealing  in  all  with  242  children. 

In  making  his  plea  for  a new  building 
Mr.  Brett  says : 

“The  colleges,  universities  and  technical 
schools  of  our  country  are  largely  supported 
by  endowments,  gifts  of  those  interested  in 
education.  The  library  may  very  reasonably 
make  the  same  appeal  to  those  who  wish  to 
aid  higher  studies,  research  and  technical  edu- 
cation. Within  the  last  two  decades  many 
generous  gifts  have  been  made  for  library 
purposes,  millions  of  dollars  each  year,  as 
reported  to  the  American  Library  Association. 
These  have  been  largely  for  buildings ; during 
the  last  two  years,  however,  there  has  been 
a notable  increase  in  the  amount  given  for  the 
purchase  of  books  either  directly  or  as  an 
endowment.  This  is  a hopeful  indication,  and 
suggests  the  greatest  need  of  our  own  library. 

“If  an  endowment  could  be  secured  which 
would  furnish  annually  a reasonable  amount 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  it  would  provide 
for  satisfactory  growth  and  increased  use- 
fulness. This  might  be  in  one  fund  or  in  spe- 
cial funds  devoted  to  specific  subjects,  as  soci- 
ology, technical  subjects,  or  the  fine  arts. 
With  the  completion  of  an  adequate  and 
secure  building  the  library  may  also  hope  for 
valuable  additions  by  the  gift  of  collections ; 
there  are  in  Cleveland  a considerable  number 
of  valuable  collections,  and  the  natural  des- 
tination of  these  is  the  library  rather  than  the 
auction-room.” 

Detroit  (Mich.)  P.  L.  The  formal  opening 
of  the  new  branch  library  building,  at  Field 
and  Agnes  avenues,  took  place  Nov.  22, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Detroit  library 
commissioners.  The  opening  remarks  were, 
made  by  George  Osius,  president  of  the 
library  commission.  Addresses  were  made 
also  by  William  E.  Henze,  Henry  M.  Utley, 
librarian,  and  John  Harpfer,  acting  mayor. 

The  library  has  been  opened  since  last 
June.  It  is  the  first  branch  library  to  have 
its  own  building. 

East  Orange  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.  (3d  rpt. — 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  2879; 
total  17,953.  Issued,  home  use  117,294.  New 
registration  1517;  total  registration  8744.  Re- 
ceipts $7788.39;  expenses  $7548.44  (salaries 
$3485.66,  books  $1552,47,  light  $24^87). 

A brief  report  of- excellent  work.  The  new 


activities  for  the  year  include  the  establish- 
ment of  the  “vacation  privilege”  of  six  books 
at  a time  from  any  stated  period  in  the  sum- 
mer up  to  Oct.  I,  the  opening  of  a men’s 
reading  room,  the  placing  of  a bulletin  board 
in  the  railway  station,  and  an  exhibit  of  books 
suitable  for  Christmas  gifts. 

Englesvood  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.  The  new  wing 
22x27,  added  to  the  library  for  a children's 
room,  is  now  open.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mayor 
Mackay. 

Evanston  (HI)  F.  P.  L.  (33d  rpt.  — year 
ending  May  31,  1906.)  Added  2500;  total 
38,811.  Issued,  home  use  113,715,  and  through 
schools  2662.  New  registration  2681 ; cards 
in  force  5662.  Receipts  $20,716.81 ; expenses 
$10,831.81  (salaries  $4656.62,  books  $3692.56, 
rebinding  $447.40,  heat  and  light  $621.14). 

The  frontispiece  shows  a sketch  of  the  new 
building,  toward  the  cost  of  which  one-fourth 
of  the  library  income  must  be  reserved. 

The  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  contains  a brief  history  of  the  li- 
brary. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (46th  rpt.  — year 
ending  Feb.  28,  1906.)  Added  1719;  total 
70,391.  Issued,  home  use  204,127.  New  reg- 
istration 1 1 10;  total  registration  17,539.  Re- 
ceipts $23,402.90;  expenses  $23,402.90  (sala- 
ries $7373.67,  books,  periodicals  and  newspa- 
pers, $3589.93,  binding  $880.15,  light  and  fuel 
$3323.90,  work  on  new  card  catalog  $1736.08). 

Six  sections  of  stack  and  434  steel  shelves 
have  been  added  to  the  stack  room. 

The  need  for  more  money  is  forcibly  stated 
by  the  trustees. 

Frankfort,  hid.  Carnegie  L.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  building  to  be  built  wdth  the 
$22,500  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie  W'as  laid  on 
Nov.  28.  The  ceremonies  were  in  charge  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  Indiana. 
The  address  was  made  by  Professor  Robert 
J.  Aley,  of  the  State  University. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta. 
The  cornerstone  of  the  library  to  be  built  with 
the  $20,000  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie  w'as  laid 
on  Nov.  21,  with  appropriate  exercises.  The 
speakers  were  Chancellor  Barrow  and  Gov- 
ernor Terrell.  There  were  a thousand  people 
present,  among  wdiom  were  the  members  of 
the  Southern  Library  School. 

Hartford,  Ct.  State  L.  A plan  has  been 
selected  for  the  new  Connecticut  State  Li- 
brary and  Supreme  Court  Building,  which  is 
to  stand  facing  the  capitol  at  the  corner  of 
Capitol  avenue  and  Washington  street,  Flart- 
ford.  The  length  of  the  building  is  to  be  350 
feet,  65  feet  longer  than  the  capitol.  The  li- 
brary will  have  the  first  floor,  and  a stack 
extending  two  stories. 

Helena  (Mont.)  P.  L.  (20th  rpt. — year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Added  1955;  total 
37.255.  Issued,  home  use  78,608.  New  reg- 
istration 830;  total  registration  6695.  Re- 
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ceyjts  $883974;  expenses  $8382.43  (salaries 
$3810,  books,  binding  and  periodicals  $2792.68, 
heating,  lighting,  etc.,  $779.64). 

The  trustees  point  out  the  necessity  for 
more  room,  and  suggest  an  addition  to  the 
present  building. 

The  report  is  Bulletin  30,  and  includes  a 
classed  list  of  new  books  (selected). 

HoOsick  Falls  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  In  compliance 
with  the  law  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
a free  public  library,  the  Board  of  Education 
has  taken  definite  action  regarding  the  trans- 
fer of  the  school  library  to  a free  librarj^ 
located  in  the  new  public  building,  and  has 
delegated  the  necessary  powers  to  act  as  cus- 
todians. The  room  assigned  for  library  pur- 
poses is  capacious  and  pleasant.  Prof.  M.  J. 
Dillon  has  been  chosen  for  the  position  of 
librarian,  his  salary  and  term  of  office  to  be 
fixed  later. 

Houston,  {Tex.)  Carnegie  L.  (Rpt.  — year 
ending  April  30,  1906;  in  local  press.)  Added 
2378;  total  17,228.  Issued,  home  use  59,008. 
New  registration  2006;  total  registration  5092. 
Receipts  $5749.20;  expenses  $5595.59  (sala- 
ries $2363.20,  books  $1173.76,  binding  $243,77, 
electric  light  $224.13). 

The  increase  of  circulation  for  this  second 
year  of  the  library  averages  over  600  volumes 
a month.  The  fiction  percentage  was  85  per 
cent. 

A Saturday  morning  story  hour  has  been 
held  in  the  children’s  room,  with  an  attend- 
ance ranging  from  50  to  250. 

Howell  {Mich.)  Carnegie  L.  The  $18,000 
building,  toward  which  Mr.  Carnegie  gave 
$15,000,  was  opened  on  Nov.  26.  The  site 
is  the  gift  of  McPherson  Bros.,  of  Howell. 

Joliet  {III.)  P.  L.  (31st  rpt.  — year  end- 
ing May  31,  1906;  in  local  press.)  Added 
2469;  total  25,772.  Issued,  home  use  130,973. 
New  registration  1164;  total  registration  8588. 

“The  new  plan  of  issuing  a non-fiction 
card  to  each  patron  of  the  library  has  met 
with  great  favor,  and  many  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege.” 

Kearny  {N.  /.)  Carnegie  L.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  Carnegie  building  was  laid  on 
Oct.  27,  with  the  usual  exercises.  The  main 
address  was  by  John  Cotton  Dana,  of  the 
Newark  Free  Public  Library.  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
gift  was  $27,000. 

Kilbourne,  III.  Sixty  citizens  have  organized 
the  Kilbourne  Independent  Library  Associa- 
tion, and  will  open  a public  reading  room. 

Lansing  {Mich.)  P.  S.  L.  (mss.  rpt. — 
year  ending  August  30,  1906.)  Added  2112: 
total  15,399  (fict.  17.5  per  cent.)  Issued, 
home  use,  through  two  branches  1827.  Books 
used  for  study  33,550.  New  registration 
1154:  cards  in  force  7036.  Expenses 

$4578.95 ; receipts  $4468.60.  Amount  spent 
per  capita  (29,000  population)  .I5J4. 

Two  new  branches  are  asked  for. 

A number  of  the  pastors  of  the  city 


churches  spoke  of  the  needs  of  the  library 
on  a recent  Sunday,  supporting  its  request 
for  larger  appropriations. 

Lawrence  Unhersity  L.,  Appleton,  Wis. 
The  new  Carnegie  building  was  dedicated  on 
the  afternoon  of  Oct.  19.  The  building  is  a 
simple  and  very  attractive  one.  It  cost 
$50,000.  There  were  addresses  by  President 
A.  W.  Harris,  of  Northwestern  University, 
President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  others. 

Marietta  College,  Marietta,  0.  The  new 
Carnegie  library  building  was  dedicated  on 
Oct.  17.  It  cost  $40,000. 

Marinette,  Wis.  Stephenson  P.  L.  (Rpt. 
— year  ending  June  30,  1906.)  Added  1033; 
total  11,533.  Issued,  home  use  46,949;  read- 
ing room  attendance  26,987.  New  cards  is- 
sued 1071 ; cards  in  force  4237.  Receipts 
$4283.82;  expenses  $4197.48  (salaries  $1-^3, 
books  $1124.80,  periodicals  $163.58,  binding 
$161.20,  light  $223.60,  heat  $251.25). 

“The  library  has  not  been  .able  to  pur- 
chase as  many  books  of  fiction  as  the  Bodley 
Club  has  furnished  for  the  last  two  years. 

“Any  rapid  increase  in  circulation  depend- 
ent upon  light  fiction  can  hardly  be  looked 
upon  as  a healthy  growth,  so  even  though  the 
circulation  shows  a decrease  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  change  is  for  the  best.” 

The  library  now  has  the  use  of  two  travel- 
ling libraries  from  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library 
Commission  — one  of  German  books  and  one 
Norwegian  library  added  this  year. 

Marysville  {Cal.)  City  L.  The  library  was 
formally  reopened  Oct.  12.  in  its  new  build- 
ing, the  gift  of  John  'Q.  Packard,  of  Marys- 
ville. There  were  no  formal  exercises,  but 
1500  persons  visited  the  library. 

Mills  College,  Oakland,  Cal.  The  Margaret 
Carnegie  Library  of  Mills  College  was  dedi- 
cated on  Nov.  17.  Mr.  Carnegie’s  gift  was 
$20,000,  to  which  was  added  $8000  collected 
by  the  college.  The  building  is  named  for 
Mr.  Carnegie’s  daughter,  because  it  belongs 
to  a woman’s  college.  The  main  address 
was  made  by  Professor  Warring  Wilkinson, 
of  Berkeley. 

Minneapolis  {Minn.)  P.  L.  (i6th  rpt, 
1905.)  Added  11,600;  total  153,441.  Issued, 
home  use  560,002  (juvenile  126,000).  New 
registration  11,372;  total  registration  44,218. 

A beginning  of  a collection  of  musical 
scores  for  circulation  has  been  made. 

“The  reading  rooms  of  the  library  are  so 
attractive  and  convenient,  and  access  to  the 
books  so  easy,  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
serious  reading  is  done  upon  the  premises ; 
this  makes  the  outside  circulation  show  a 
larger  percentage  of  light  reading,  so  that 
if  the  circulation  figures  alone  were  con- 
sidered, they  would  indicate  a condition  of 
things  which  is  not  true.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  a half  million  of  books  are  read 
or  consulted  in  the  reading  rooms,  aside  from 
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the  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  this  al- 
most entirely  of  a serious  nature.  The  only 
place  where  an  actual  account  has  been  kept 
is  in  the  art  room,  the  attendance  there 
amounting  to  8067  readers,  beside  the  numer- 
ous sightseers.” 

A new  station  was  established  in  October 
at  Linden  Hills.  There  are  now  fifteen 
branches  and  stations,  not  including  the 
schools,  settlements  and  factories  from  which 
books  are  circulated. 

One  of  Miss  Countryman’s  recommenda- 
tions is  of  general  interest:  “On  New  Year’s 
evening,  1905,  the  library  building  was  opened 
throughout  for  a public  reception.  The  city 
was  invited  to  inspect  the  building  and  the 
changes  that  had  been  made.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  nearly  2000  people  visited  the 
building  during  the  evening.  This  year  the 
experiment  was  repeated,  and  music  was  fur- 
nished to  increase  the  pleasure  of  visitors. 
Invitation  placards  were  posted  in  many  lodg- 
ing houses  and  Washington  avenue  restau- 
rants, factories  and  in  various  portions  of  the 
city.  A good  attendance  resulted,  of  which 
at  least  75  per  cent,  were  people  who  had 
never  been  in  the  building  before.  It  seems 
fitting  that  at  least  once  a year  a public 
building  of  this  sort  should  be  opened  to  the 
public,  and  that  they  should  receive  an  espe- 
cial invitation  to  inspect  the  entire  building 
and  contents.  It  is  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  advertising  the  library.” 

Moorhead  {Minn.)  Carnegie  L.  The  new 
building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  was  dedi- 
cated with  formal  exercises  on  Oct.  15.  The 
building  is  of  stone  and  pressed  brick,  in  the 
Roman  style,  and  cost  $14,500. 

Morristozvn  (N.  /. ) L.  The  library  was 
opened  Oct.  22  as  a free  circulating  library,  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  late  William 
B.  Skidmore,  which  contained  a provision 
granting  the  library  a bequest  of  $20,000  if  it 
should  be  made  free. 

The  circulation  increased  300  per  cent,  the 
first  week. 

Nashua  (N.  H.)  P.  L.  The  library  has 
been  giving  an  exhibit  on  the  brown-tail 
and  gypsy  moths  that  have  wrought  such 
havoc  with  trees.  The  exhibition  consists 
of  47  views  of  the  work  done  by  these  pests 
in  New  Hampshire  and  neighboring  states, 
pictures  depicting  the  methods  employed  in 
fighting  them,  and  the  insects  themselves  in 
all  stages  of  development.  The  pictures,  etc,, 
are  loaned  to  the  library  by  the  entomological 
department  of  New  Hampshire  College,  which 
is  making  an  effort  to  set  before  the  people 
of  its  vicinity  the  full  import  of  this  menace 
to  foliage. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  F.  P.  L.  The  library 
board  has  unanimously  recommended  to  the 
council  the  acceptance  of  the  bid  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Construction  Company  for  the  new 
library  building.  The  bid  was  $194,200. 
One  of  the  other  bidders  filed  a protest 


against  the  acceptance,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Jefferson  bid  was  informal,  because  a 
sample  of  the  stone  to  be  used  in  construction 
v/as  not  furnished.  The  board  decided  that 
the  alleged  informality  was  not  sufficient  to 
set  aside  the  bid. 

Notice  having  been  given  by  the  mayor  that 
the  buildings  occupying  the  site  of  the  new 
United  States  post-office  must  be  cleared  from 
the  ground  by  Dec.  15,  the  trustees  of  the  li- 
brary, which  occupies  part  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Hall,  on  this  site,  have  rented  the  house  at 
1 1 15  Prytania  street  for  the  interval  before  the 
new  building  is  completed.  This  is  the  old 
Loche  home,  and  was  used  as  General  Butler’s 
headquarters  when  he  occupied  the  city  with 
the  federal  troops.  The  library  opened  in  its 
new  quarters  Nov.  26.  The  old  building  was 
sold  at  public  auction  Nov.  28,  and  Ijrought 
only  $575.  The  buyer  must  clear  the  ground. 

Nezv  York  City.  Institute  of  Musical  Art. 
A circulating  music  library  was  opened  by 
the  Institute  in  October.  Each  subscriber  is 
entitled  to  draw  six  pieces  at  a time  and  to 
exchange  them  once  a week,  or  to  keep  them 
for  two  weeks.  The  library  was  founded  and 
circulated  for  more  than  thirty  years  by  the 
firm  of  G.  Schirmer,  and  contains  over  6000 
pieces  of  four-hand  music  for  one  piano  and 
nearly  2500  pieces  for  players  of  two  pianos. 
It  is  housed  in  the  building  where  the  Lenox 
Library  came  into  being,  53  Fifth  avenue. 

Nezv  York  P.  L.  In  the  lower  hall  of  the 
Lenox  Library  building  there  have  been 
placed  on  exhibition  a number  of  etchings 
by  Adolphe  Lalauze,  recently  deceased.  La- 
lauze,  who  was  born  in  1838,  was  an  etcher 
of  extreme  facility.  Like  Boilvin  and  He- 
douin,  he  was  one  of  the  illustrators  of  the 
Petite  Bibliotheque  Artistique  of  Jouaust. 
Of  his  etchings  in  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary (most  of  them  forming  part  of  the  S. 
P.  Avery  collection),  many  are  reproductions 
of  paintings  by  old  and  modern  masters : 
Rembrandt,  Bronzino,  Van  Dyck,  Burne- 
Jones,,  Seymour,  Casanova,  Baudry,  Huet, 
Gonzales.  He  thus  translated  into  black-and- 
white  painters  of  widely  different  styles  and 
personality.  The  little  exhibit  is  interesting 
from  more  than  one  point  of  view. 

The  photographs  of  Italian  paintings,  se- 
lected from  the  A.  A.  Hop’Kins  collection, 
will  be  on  exhibition  in  the  print  galleries, 
on  the  floor  above,  for  some  time  to  come. 
They  are  attracting  many  visitors. 

On  Dec.  i fire  broke  out  on  the  roof  of  the 
new  building  in  Bryant  Park,  as  a result  of 
the  overturning  of  a tinsmith’s  furnace.  It 
was  soon  extinguished,  and  the  damage  was 
only  $500. 

Newark  (N.  I.)  F.  P.  L.  (17th  rpt.,  1905.) 
Added  9720;  total  106,190.  Issued,  home  use 
511,294  (fict.  65.3  per  cent.,  duplicate  collec- 
tion, 5.1  per  cent.).  Receipts  $62,720.21 ; ex- 
penses $61,525.39  (salaries  $23,203.19,  books 
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$7792.56,  binding  $4235.39,  periodicals  $1336.- 
62.) 

After  a brief  summary  by  Mr.  Dana,  the  in- 
formation of  the  report  is  arranged  under  dic- 
tionary headings,  such  as  “Accessions,” 
“Books  lent,”  “Catalogs,  Manufacturers’,” 
“New  Jersey  poems,”  “Vertical  file,”  “Young 
People’s  Department.”  There  are  plates  giv- 
ing exterior  of  the  library  and  floor  plans, 
new  statuary  and  busts,  bookplates  in  use  in 
the  library,  etc. 

Among  the  interesting  devices  of  the  li- 
brary may  be  noted  “the  sending  of  monthly 
bulletins  to  people  who  may  be  interested  in 
recent  books  or  magazine  articles  on  specific 
subjects.  These  bulletins  are  uniform  in  style. 
They  are  mimeographed  on  8x11  sheets  and 
are  distributed  by  mail  or  otherwise  to  indi- 
viduals or  firms  to  whom  they  specially  ap- 
peal.” A sample  copy  is  reproduced  among 
the  cuts  in  the  report. 

During  the  year  74  organizations  have  held 
653  meetings  in  the  library  building,  with  a 
total  attendance  of  18,609. 

Following  the  work  started  in  1904  of 
placing  deposit  libraries  in  department  stores 
for  the  use  of  employees,  an  effort  was  made 
this  year  to  establish  similar  deposit  libraries 
in  factories  where  girls  are  employed.  Ten 
factories  were  visited  and  two  accepted  the 
offer.  In  July  a case  of  50  hooks  was  sent  to 
one  and  in  August  another  50  books  were 
added.  Visits  are  made  monthly  to  these  li- 
braries and  the  books  are  changed  as  re- 
quested. In  November  back  numbers  of  sev- 
eral magazines  especially  interesting  to  women 
were  sent  and  have  proved  popular.  A case 
of  50  books  was  sent  to  the  other  plant  in 
November,  the  selection  being  for  men  and 
women.  The  employees  are  interested  and 
the  scheme  seems  to  find  favor. 

The  record  of  work  with  schools  and  for 
teachers  is  the  usual  valuable  one. 

As  to  publications : “In  May,  1904,  the  li- 
brary published  a little  pamphlet  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Urquhart,  called  ‘Newark,  the  story  of  its 
early  days.’  This  was  sold  at  5c.  per  copy. 
Many  copies  were  lent.  It  was  used  by  teach- 
ers for  reading  and  in  the  study  of  Newark 
hi.story.  In  December,  1905,  the  library  pub- 
lished a second  similar  pamphlet,  also  by  Mr. 
Urquhart,  called  ‘Newark,  the  story  of  its 
awakening.’  This  has  been  sold,  lent  and 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  Both 
have  supplied  the  library  with  many  books  to 
lend,  especially  to  young  people.  Both  have 
helped  to  increase  the  interest  of  young  New- 
arkers  in  their  own  city.  A third  story  is  to 
follow. 

“Several  years  ago  the  library  began  to  get 
together  stories  and  poems  descriptive  of  his- 
toric people,  places  and  events  in  New  Jersey. 
Out  of  the  material  collected  40  poems  have 
been  selected  to  make  up  an  anthology  of 
New  Jersey  verse  suitable  for  school  children. 
The  Sens  of  the  American  Revolution  intend 
to  publish  this  work.” 


The  list  of  a “Thousand  of  the  best  novels,” 
compiled  in  1904,  is  under  revision.  12,900 
copies  have  been  printed  altogther,  of  which 
9150  were  for  other  libraries  or  purchasers. 

Norwich,  Ct.  Otis  L.  (Rpt. — 'year  end- 
ing Aug.  3ij  1906.)  Added  2536;  total  34,- 
740.  Issued,  home  use  99,060  (fict.  60.41  per 
cent.;  juv.  fict.  19.63  per  cent.).  New  regis- 
tration 959;  total  registration  16,095.  Re- 
ceipts $8451.77;  expenditures  $8341.69  (sal- 
aries $4051.85,  books  $1526.73;  periodicals 
$250.95,  binding  $142.10,  light  $268.88,  fuel 
$243-75  )• 

A very  slight  decrease  in  issues  for  home 
use  is  shown,  almost  all  of  which  is  in  the 
children’s  department.  A brief  review  of  the 
history  of  the  library  is  given,  showing  its 
constant  advance. 

It  is  planned  to  begin  storing  the  older  gov- 
ernment documents,  in  order  to  get  shelf 
room  for  the  new  books. 

Oregon  City,  Ore.  A public  library  associa- 
tion was  formed  at  a meeting  held  Nov.  16. 
The  sum  of  $165  was  subscribed  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  city  council  is  to  be  asked  to  aid 
in  the  project.  The  movement  for  a free  li- 
brary was  started  by  the  Oregon  City  Wom- 
an’s Club. 

Peoria  (III.)  P.  L.  (26th  rpt.  — year  end- 
ing May  31,  1906.)  Added  5000;  total  100,029. 
Issued,  home  use  195,920.  New  registration 
480 ; total  8485.  Receipts  $19,749.72 ; expenses 
$19,726  (salaries  $6829.12,  books  $4657.11,  pe- 
riodicals $815.06,  binding  $1950.01,  light 
$1095. 5o,_  fuel  $471.27). 

The  circulation  shows  the  largest  gain  of 
any  year  in  the  history  of  the  library  — 21,000. 

Philadelphia  F.  L.  The  Lehigh  avenue 
branch,  Lehigh  avenue  and  Sixth  street,-  was 
formally  opened  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  20. 
This  is  the  third  of  the  branches  built  from 
the  Carnegie  gift.  It  is  built  of  terra  cotta 
with  a granite  base.  The  main  room  is  119X 
53.  There  is  a lecture  room,  in  which  the 
formal  exercises  were  held.  The  speakers 
were  Henry  R.  Edmunds,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education ; Dr.  Martin  G.  Brum- 
baugh, superintendent  of  schools;  Rev.  Edgar 
Cope,  rector  of  St.  Simeon’s  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church;  W.  D.  Flewitt,  architect  of  the 
building;  Select  Councilman  Samuel  Lamond 
and  Representative  James'  Clarency.  The 
present  equipment  of  the  branch  is  10,000 
volumes. 

The  fourth  Carnegie  building,  the  Tacony 
branch,  Torresdale  avenue  and  Knorr  street, 
was  opened  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  27.  It  is 
built  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  the  main  room 
being  68  x 44.  A lecture  room  44  x 35  opens 
directly  into  the  main  room.  The  site  is  the 
gift  of  Jacob  S.  Disston.  The  chief  ad- 
dress ■was  made  by  the  Rev.  Robert  A.  Ed- 
wards. John  Thomson,  librarian.  Free  Li- 
brary; William  Smith,  president  of  the  Diss- 
ton Library;  Prof.  Burd  Worrill,  principal 
of  the  public  school  in  Bridesburg ; Henry  R. 
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Edmunds,  president  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ; the  Rev.  Maris  Graves,  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Reeves  and  George  Clark,  of  Holmes- 
burg,  also  spoke. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Carnegie  L.  In  the  notice 
of  the  loth  annual  report,  in  the  October  Li- 
brary JOURNAL,  the  “reading  room  use  of 
books  and  magazines,  157,096,”  gives  the  fig- 
ures for  the  central  library  only.  The  total 
reading  room  use,  including  the  branches, 
was  727,069. 

The  reference  room  at  the  central  library 
was  reopened  Nov.  25.  In  the  remodelling  of 
the  building  the  capacity  of  this  room  has 
been  almost  doubled. 

Portland  (Ore.)  L.  Assoc.  (426  rpt. — 
year  ending  Dec.  27,  1905.)  Added  5326;  to- 
tal 50,906.  Issued,  home  use  177,076,  of  which 
40,650  was  from  the  children’s  room.  Vis- 
itors to  reference  department  27,324.  Re- 
ceipts $19,795.84,  expenses  $20,928.68  (salaries 
$13,080,  binding  $2286,  light  and  heat 
$966.81).  Book  fund  receipts  $6871.95,  ex- 
penses $6084.35. 

During  the  year  the  library  has  extended 
its  space  by  using  the  second  floor,  long  oc- 
cupied by  the  Art  Association.  This  neces- 
sitated readjustment  everywhere,  of  which  the 
detail  is  given. 

The  visit  of  the  A.  L.  A.  to  Portland  re- 
ceives its  share  of  attention,  and  Miss  Isom 
expresses  warm  appreciation  of  the  advan- 
tages accruing  to  the  library  interests  of  the 
Northwest  from  the  conference. 

Despite  the  distractions  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  exposition,  the  library  more  than  held 
its  own  as  to  use. 

“With  no  special  incentive  from  the  li- 
brary, and  in  fact  almost  neglected  during 
the  busy  summer  months,  the  county  stations 
have  continued  to  multiply  and  to  read  more 
books  and  better  books.  The  librarians  in 
charge  whose  services  are  voluntary  have 
almost  without  exception  shown  a delightful 
interest  in  their  small  collections  and  have 
taken  pains  to  bring  to  the  library  for  ex- 
change packages  of  books  little  read  or  of 
books  thoroughly  read,  thereby  keeping  their 
collections  alive  and  interesting.” 

An  innovation  was  tried  in  closing  the  li- 
brary one  day  and  a half  for  inventory  pur- 
poses, and  the  new  plan  is  said  to  have 
worked  admirably. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  P.  L.  (28th  rpt.,  1905.) 
Added  5036;  total  119,079.  Issued,  home  use 
129,707.  New  registration  6932;  total  regis- 
tration (1903-05)  18,347.  Receipts  $39,832.26 ; 
di.sbursements  $40,496.73  (expenses  $32,- 
928.94,  books  $5203.53,  binding  $2364.26). 

“The  most  serious  incident  of  the  past  year 
has  been  the  disappearance  of  books  from 
the  shelves  in  large  numbers.  In  the  report 
one  year  ago  the  statement  was  made  that 
‘In  no  previous  year  has  the  library  suffered 
more  from  the  annoyance  of  books  perma- 


nently missing,  and  therefore,  very  reluctant- 
ly, set  down  to  theft.’  Through  the  year 
1904  close  watch  w’as  kept  upon  the  shelves, 
by  the  shelf  inspector,  w'ith  the  result  that  in 
the  open-shelf  portion  of  the  library,  books 
would  be  repeatedly  missing  for  weeks  in  suc- 
cession, and  would  then  be  found  on  the  next 
inspection  returned  to  (heir  places.  In  some 
cases  also  such  books  would  be  found  smu.g- 
gled  in  behind  a row  of  other  books.  This 
peculiarly  baffling  experience  made  it  neces- 
sary to  delay  for  a time  the  final  conclusion. 
At  the  close  of  the  annual  inspection  of  1905, 
however,  a record  was  made  of  all  those  book.s 
which  had  been  missing  from  Jan.  i,  1904,  to 
Dec.  31,  1905,  and  the  total  amounted  to  1796. 
Out  of  this  number  434  had  been  entered  as 
“missing”  in  the  annual  inspections  of  both 
years.  Since  Oct.  i,  1905,  w'hen  this  report 
was  made,  one  precaution  after  another  has 
been  adopted,  w'ith  a view  to  checking  the 
loss  of  hooks,  some  of  w'hich  have  already 
been  enumerated  in  this  report.  Not  only  has 
it  thus  far  been  impossible  to  discover  the 
thief  in  any  one  of  these  instances,  but  it  has 
also  been  impossible  to  check  the  thieving. 
From  Oct.  i,  1905,  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
about  40  volumes  disappeared  from  the  In- 
dustrial Library  alone.  From  every  point  of 
view  this  is  lamentable  — from  that  of  the 
library,  which  is  thus  losing  so  much  of  its 
valuable  property,  and  from  that  of  the  of- 
fending readers,  who  have  been  willing  to 
commit  this  crime  against  property.  Not  the 
least  of  the  occasions  for  regret  is  to  be  found 
in  the  modifications  thus  rendered  necessary 
in  the  attitude  of  the  library  towards  the 
public.  Heretofore  its  position  has  been  that 
of  throwdng  every  room  wide  open,  and  trust- 
ing the  public  to  the  fullest  extent.  Now', 
from  sad  experience,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
open  no  room  unless  it  can  be  adequately 
manned  with  an  attendant  in  charge  of  it  and 
observing  the  use  which  is  made  of  the  books. 
It  w'ould  be  a thousand  pities  if  a result  of 
this  change  of  practice  w'ere  to  he,  in  any  de- 
gree, a change  of  attitude  towards  the  reader, 
ori  the  part  of  the  library,  and  its  attendants. 
Hitherto,  such  attitude  has  always  been  em- 
phatically cordial  and  open;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  always  continue  to  be  so.” 

A strong  statement  is  made  of  the  need  for 
branches. 

Stratford  (Ct.)  L.  Assoc.  A portion  of  the 
very  elaborate  geographical  library  of  E.  E. 
Beecher,  of  Oronoque,  has  been  on  exhibition 
in  the  library,  and  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion from  visitors.  The  collection  is  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  public,  as  well  as  to  per- 
sons with  an  inclination  towards  geographical 
study. 

_ University  of  California  L.,  Berkeley.  Se- 
rious losses  of  books  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered. and  it  is  feared  that  they  are  due  to 
thefts  by  students.  Mutilation  of  library 
books  has  also  been  going  on,  and  Mr.  Rowell 
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has  offered  $20  reward  for  information  suffi- 
cient to  convict  the  person  mutilating  a vol- 
ume of  college  songs  that  was  posted  for  ref- 
erence near  the  main  desk. 

University  of  Michigan  L.  A number  of 
fine  stained  glass  windows  have  found  their 
way  into  the  General  Library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  librarian,  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Koch.  _ Eight 
of  these  pieces  w’ill  be  placed  in  the  windows 
above  the  apse  of  the  reading  room,  two  on 
either  side,  while  the  center  of  the  apse  will 
contain  half  windows  with  the  printers’  marks 
of  Aldus,  Robert  Copeland,  John  Siberch  and 
Erhard  Oglin.  The  windows  are  all  the  work 
of  Nicola  D’Ascenzo,  of  Philadelphia,  an  Ital- 
ian artist  who  has  been  working  in  this  coun- 
try for  several  years.  They  were  originally 
the  property  of  the  Booklovers’  Library  of 
Philadelphia. 

University  of  Vermont  L.,  Burlington. 
(Mss.  rpt.  — year  ending  May  31,  1906.) 
Added  2081  v.  and  324  pm. ; total  73,035  v.  and 
32,480  pm.  Issued,  home  use  7492.  416  se- 
rials were  currently  received.  The  card  cat- 
alog received  1852  new  cards,  of  which  only 
298  were  printed  cards  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  etc.  820  cards  received  additions 
or  changes. 

The  library  was  open  every  day  in  the  year 
with  the  exception,  during  vacation,  of  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  and  of  Memorial  day  of 
1906. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  libra- 
rian with  only  one  regular  assistant,  together 
with  three  student  helpers  and  a capable  jan- 
itor. The  collection  itself  and  the  work  of  the 
library  have  far  outgrown  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  present  building,  erected  in  1885, 
so  that  shelf  room,  catalog  room,  work  room, 
and  accommodations'  and  conveniences  for 
readers  are  all  inadequate.  The  urgent  need 
of  more  shelving  is  represented  by  the  libra- 
rian in  her  report.  This  appeal  has  since  been 
met  by  steps  to  provide  extra  stacks,  which 
will  afford  relief  till  the  necessary  enlarge- 
ment of  the  building. 

Washington,  D.  C.  District  of  Columbia 
P.  L.  (Rpt.  — year  ending  June  30,  1906.) 
Added  16,031 ; total  84,668.  Issued,  home  use 
433.096  (fict.  68  per  cent.).  Reference  room 
use  114,428.  New  registration  12,885;  total 
registration  39,800. 

An  increase  of  use  of  almost  every  depart- 
ment is  shown  in  this  record.  The  gain  in 
issue  of  books  for  home  use  was  22  per  cent, 
that  in  the  children’s  room  being  19  per  cent, 
of  this.  The  increase  in  reading  and  reference 
use  was  54  per  cent.,  making  an  advance  of 
261  per  cent,  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  fiction 
circulated  is  again  noteworthy,  being  one 
from  71.8  (1904-05)  to  68. 

“The  means  taken  to  bring  about  this  re- 
duction have  sin.ply  been  so  to  arrange,  dis- 
play, and  advertise  the  resources  of  the  li- 


brary that  books  other  than  fiction  will  be 
made  approximately  as  conspicuous  as  fiction. 
In  publishers’  advertisements,  so-called  book 
reviews,  etc.,  the  novel  is  put  forward  so 
much  more  clamorously  than  other  literature 
that  the  library  should  do  something  to  re- 
adjust the  balance  in  order  to  prevent  the 
unreflecting  person  from  thinking  that  the 
novel  is  the  only  class  of  literature  worth  his 
attention.  I'his  library,  therefore,  although 
continuing  to  display  an  abundance  of  new 
and  standard  fiction  on  open  shelves,  has  also 
continued  the  plan  of  placing  in  rotation  on 
open  shelves  the  various  other  classes  of  the 
collection.  During  the  year  all  classes  of  non- 
fiction works  except  history  and  a few  foreign 
books  have  at  some  time  been  available  for 
free  access  during  a considerable  period.  New 
non-fiction  accessions,  regularly  listed  in  Sat- 
urday editions  of  the  local  newspapers,  are 
likewise  displayed  on  open  shelves.  . . . 

“It  must  not  be  thought  from  the  foregoing 
statement  that  the  library  seeks  in  any  way 
to  apologize  for  its  fiction  circulation  or  re- 
gards it  an  unworthy  part  of  its  work.  On 
the  contrary,  if  out  of  the  increase  in  circu- 
lation of  155,000  in  the  last  tv.'O  years  the 
proportion  of  fiction  had  been  smaller  than  it 
has  been,  there  would  almost  be  ground  for 
thinking  that  there  is  something  abnomal 
about  this  community.  The  normal  individ- 
ual, whether  adult  or  child,  requires  imagina- 
tive literature  either  in  the  form  of  poetry, 
drama  or  tale.  Just  now  the  dominant  form 
of  literary  expression  is  the  novel,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  great  tragedies  and  comedies  of 
life  (as  well  as  the  smaller  ones)  have  been 
or  are  being  embodied  in  fiction.” 

The  woik  of  the  young  people’s  department 
and  that  with  schools  have  been  constantly 
growing.  A teacher’s  reference  library,  open 
daily,  including  Sundays,  has  been  opened.  It 
includes  reference  books  and  other  books  se- 
lected by  a committee  of  teachers  and  1500 
volumes  of  school  text  books  sent  by  pub- 
li.shers.  Twenty  current  educational  period- 
icals are  on  file.  A monthly  education  bulletin 
has  also  been  issued  and  sent  to  the  principals 
of  all  public  and  private  schools  for  posting. 

Books  have  been  issued  through  six  settle- 
ment stations. 

Fifty-one  public  meetings  were  held  in  the 
lecture  hall,  by  12  associations  or  clubs.  The 
attendance  at  the  26  free  lectures  given  under 
the  board  of  education  was  8079.  During  the 
past  year  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  with 
considerable  success,  of  assigning  one  of  the 
study  rooms  to  groups  of  individuals  as  a 
place  for  study  and  for  the  better  use  of  the 
resources  of  the  library.  Fourteen  organiza- 
tions held  88  meetings  in  this  room. 

1 he  following  annotated  reference  lists 
have  been  issued : “Books  on  gardening,” 
second  edition ; “Interesting  biographies,” 
“Periodicals  on  file,”  and  “Fine  arts.” 

An  apprentice  class  was  conducted  during 
the  year.  Seventeen  passed  the  examinations, 
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14  completed  the  course.  The  major  portion 
of  the  course  consists  of  practical  work  under 
the  close  supervision  of  heads  of  departments. 

A certain  amount  of  theoretical  instruction 
has  also  been  given.  The  importance  in  li- 
brary work  of  a knowledge  of  current  affairs 
has  been  emphasized  by  a series  of  round 
tables  at  which  designated  members  of  the 
class  have  reported  on  recent  events. 

In  response  to  repeated  demands  through 
the  press,  an  appropriation  was  secured  en- 
abling the  library  to  be  kept  open  last  year  on 
Sundays  for  reference  use  and  on  holidays 
for  reference  use  and  home  circulation.  The 
library  is  therefore  open  on  every  day  in  the 
year  except  July  4 and  Dec.  25.  On  Sundays 
all  of  the  public  parts  of  the  library  are  open 
with  the  exception  of  the  circulation  depart- 
ment. An  assistant  is  in  attendance  at  the 
registration  desk,  and  many  persons  who  visit 
the  library  only  on  Sunday  have  taken  out 
cards  on  which  members  of  their  families 
draw  books  for  them  on  week  davs. 

The  needs  of  the  library  are  forcibly  set 
forth  — need  of  larger  staff,  in  order  to  use 
mere  than  the  first  floor  of  the  library,  im- 
pcrtance  of  beginning  the  Carnegie  branch 
buildings  at  once,  and  the  formation  of  dupli- 
cate collections  for  circulation  through 
schools.  Sunday-schools,  police  and  fire  sta- 
tions, institutions,  department  stores,  etc. 
Specific  recommendations  for  all  salaries  are 
made. 

“Although  in  this  report  it  has  often  seemed 
necessary  to  dwelt  on  some  of  the  discouraging 
features  of  the  local  public  library  situation,  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  there  is  any  other 
expectation  but  that  the  final  outcome  will  be 
satisfactory.  The  Public  Library  was  late  in 
being  established  as  compared  with  other  mu- 
nicipal public  libraries,  and  has  always  had  a 
hard  fight  for  existence,  due  to  the  fact  that 
statistics  have  shown  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  better  supplied  with  libraries 
than  any  similar  area  in  the  L^nited  States, 
and  therefore  — so  reasoned  the,  legislators — 
could  not  have  any  great  needs  in  this  direc- 
tion. Gradually,  however,  Conarress  is  realiz- 
ing that  unless  and  until  this  library  has  ade- 
quate support  the  mass  of  the  people,  includ- 
ing the  Federal  Government  employees,  will 
be  without  helpful  library  facilities.  Inas- 
m.uch  as  this  is  not  a theory,  but  an  actual 
condition,  the  justice  of  the  library’s  con- 
tention is  sure  to  prevail  and  adequate  library 
development  cannot  be  long  postponed.” 

Detailed  reports  of  departments  follow  Mr. 
Bowerman’s  full  .general  statement.  The  re- 
port is  illustrated  by  10  plates,  and  is  printed 
in  simplified  spelling. 

WihrAngfon  (N.  C.)  P.  L.  On  Nov.  3 the 
North  Carolina  Sorosis  turned  over  to  the 
' city  the  public  library  they  have  been  con- 
ducting. The  ceremonies  took  place  in  the 
new  library  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
city  hall.  Miss  Margaret  Gibson,  president 


of  Sorosis,  made  the  presentation,  and  the  li- 
brary was  accepted  for  the  city  by  Mayor  A. 
M.  Waddell.  Sorosis  has  been  working  for 
this  library,  and  to  have  it  made  a munici- 
pally supported  library,  since  1901,  and  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  brought  about  this 
desirable  result. 

Youngstown,  0.  Reuben  McMillan  F.  L. 
(Rpt.  — year  ending  April  30,  1906.)  Added 
3805 ; total  28,260.  Issued,  home  use  82,726. 
New  borrowers  2089.  Reading  room  attend- 
ance 34,609.  In  February  the  Haselton  Li- 
brary was  taken  by  the  trustees  and  opened 
as  the  Haselton  branch.  The  Steelton  school 
house  is  also  being  used  as  a distributing 
center. 

Ten  clubs  submitted  their  programs  to  the 
library,  and  references  were  looked  up  on 
238  subjects. 

The  story  hour  has  been  very  successful,  a 
series  of  Robin  Hood  stories  having  been  told 
on  Saturday  mornings. 

Six  home  libraries  have  been  carried  on 
during  the  year,  the  total  number  of  children 
in  the  groups  being  87. 

FOREIGN 

Baroda,  India,  Shrimant  Sampatrao  Gaik- 
wad,  of  Baroda,  brother  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness, the  Maharajah  Gaekwar,  of  Baroda,  has 
been  visiting  this  county,  to  study  library 
methods  and  library  buildings.  The  Gaikwad 
has  for  years  thrown  open  for  public  use  his 
own  library  of  some  12,000  English  books,  and 
about  the  same  number  in  Sanskrit,  and  some 
of  the  modern  Indian  languages.  A building, 
to  cost  about  $75,000,  is  now  to  be  put  up. 
Baroda  is  probably  the  most  advanced  of  the 
Indian  states.  Compulsory  education  has  been 
established.  The  city  of  Baroda  has  a popula- 
tion of  about  100,000,  and  the  state  one  of 
about  3,000,000. 

The  Gaikwad  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
public  library  movement,  and  determined  that 
the  Baroda  Library  shall  be  of  the  best  type  in 
every  detail. 

Bradford  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  (36th  rpt.  — year 
ending  Aug.  12,  1906.)  Added  7649;  total 
141,470.  Issued,  home  use  and  ref.  756,311. 
New  registration  15,589.  Important  altera- 
tions have  been  made  during  the  year.  The 
former  art  gallery  is  now  gir'en  to  the  refer- 
ence department,  the  lending  library  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  old  reference  room,  and  the  for- 
mer lending  library  space  is  now  a news  room. 
The  Bowling  branch  library  was  opened  on 
Jan.  22. 

Bristol  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  (Rpt. — year  ending 
March  31,  I9<^.)  Added  5201;  total  124.T43. 
Issued,  home  use  460,504:  reference  and  read- 
ing 134,691 ; specifications  of  patents  15,693. 
“This  year  out  of  an  issue  of  610.888  volumes 
there  has  to  be  recorded  the  loss  of  two  vol- 
umes only  by  default  of  borrower  and  guar- 
antor.” The  branch  library  at  Westbury-cn- 
Trym  was  opened  March  13,  1906. 
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Glasgow,  Scot!  Baillie’s  Institution  F.  P. 
L.  (Rpt. — year  ending  May  15,  1906.) 

Added  426;  total  19,723  v.,  1835  pm.  Issued 
41,148,  a daily  average  of  135.  This  is  again, 
as  last  year,  a record  of  diminished  use, 
attributed  by  the  librarian  to  the  numerous 
additions  being  made  to  the  public  collec- 
tions of  the  city.  The  number  of  books  is- 
sued to  women  was  3819,  as  against  2657  last 
year.  The  total  attendance  is  given  as  50,325. 

Kimberley  P.  L.,  South  Africa.  (23d  rpt.  — 
year  ending  June  30,  1906.)  Added  889, 
total  31,835.  Issued,  home  use  48,209.  Total 
registration  494.  This  is  a subscription  library, 
and  there  has  been  a fall  in  the  number  of 
subscribers.  A reading  room  for  women  has 
been  opened.  The  proceedings  of  the  23d 
annual  meeting  are  given,  including  “In  de- 
fence of  fiction,”  by  Dr.  Watkins,  chairman 
of  the  library. 

Leeds  {Eng.)  F.  P.  Ls.  (36th  rpt. — year 
ending  March  31,  1906.)  Added  12,044;  total 
260,903  (ref.  lib.  76,273,  central  lending  lib. 
48,906,  branch  lib.  135,724).  Issued,  home 
use  from  central  lending  lib.  333,507,  from 
branch  lib.  1,074,451.  The  total  use  of  book.s 
in  all  the  libraries  was  1,536,930,  an  increase 
over  1904-1905  of  113,377.  The  increase  in 
circulation  from  the  branch  libraries  was 
110,817.  A branch  was  established  in  July 
in  the  Brownhill  council  school,  and  a dis- 
tributing branch  in  April  in  the  Wesleyan 
schoolroom,  Meanwood.  It  has  been  decided 
to  accept  candidates  for  the  minor  positions 
on  the  staff  only  on  competitive  examination. 

Liverpool  {Eng.)  P.  Ls.  (53d  rpt. — year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1905.)  Total,  ref  lib.  133,953, 
branch  libraries  128,716.  Issued  (in  reading 
rooms  and  for  home  use)  2,418,729,  periodi- 
cals 1,326,928.  Newspaper  readers  1,350,851. 
Attendance  at  164  free  lectures  76,481.  Total 
registration  35,859.  The  books  of  a “wholly 
technical  character”  issued  during  the  year 
numbered  256,675.  The  books  issued  to  the 
blind  were  1767,  the  volumes  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  lent  .33,315.  “This  library 
has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  among 
public  libraries  to  circulate  books  for  the 
blind  and  music,  the  former  in  1857,  the  latter 
in  1859-” 

The  Brown  reading  room  has  this  year  been 
equipped  with  an  open  access  collection  of 
500  volumes.  The  abolishment  of  the  neces- 
sity for  written  application  for  all  books 
has  been  attended  by  most  gratifying  results. 
During  the  year  two  branch  libraries  were 
opened.  The  first,  at  West  Derby,  was  the 
gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  second  is  the 
Kirkdale  branch.  The  number  of  branch 
lending  libraries  and  reading  rooms  is  now 
eleven.  Six  of  the  free  lectures  this  year 
were  given  to  audiences  wholly  of  children. 
The  report  has  exterior  and  interior  views  of 
the  new  branches. 

Victoria  P.  L.,  Museums  and  National  Gal- 
lery, Melbourne.  (Rpt.,  1905.)  Added,  ref. 


lib.  5624  V.,  771  pm. ; total  161,955.  Added, 
lending  library  1797;  total  22,542.  The  lend- 
ing library  had  8440  active  borrowers,  a slight 
decrease  from  the  previous  year,  which  is  at- 
tributed at  least  in  part  to  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral of  the  municipalities  have  opened  free 
lending  libraries.  From  the  travelling  libra- 
ries loans  were  made  to  63  libraries,  the  total 
number  of  books  lent  being  8176. 

The  library  has  just  issued  “The  book  of  the 
Public  Library,  Museums  and  National  Gal- 
lery of  Victoria,  1856-1906,”  by  Edmund  La 
Touche  Armstrong,  chief  librarian.  This  at- 
tractive book  of  135  pages  “makes  no  claim 
to  be  a complete  history  of  the  institution.  It 
is  but  a chronological  record  of  the  main  facts 
connected  with  its  progress  during  the  first 
half  century  of  its  existence,  and  some  notes 
on  those  who  have  served  it  well  in  the  past.” 
The  record  is  an  interesting  one  of  steady  ad- 
vance. There  are  many  illustrations,  chiefly 
portraits:  the  plates  showing  the  library  (ex- 
terior) in  1856  and  again  in  1906,  are  a strik- 
ing comment  on  the  advance  of  the  library. 
There  is  a full  index  that  adds  much  to  the 
ease  of  use  of  the  volume,  and  so  to  its  value. 


an&  :©equests 


Bridgeton  {N.  /.)  L.  Assoc.  By  the  will 
of_  the  late  Percival  Nichols  the  library  re- 
ceives $500. 

Brown  University  L.  The  late  Mr.  George 
W.  Harris,  of  Boston,  has  given  Brown  Uni- 
versity a splendid  collection  of  books  in 
memory  of  his  father,  Luther  M.  Harris,  who 
graduated  from  Brown  in  1861.  Mr.  George 
Harris  has  been  well  known  as  a connoisseur 
and  collector  of  works  of  art  and  its  litera- 
ture. The  gift  includes  over  3000  volumes. 
In  addition  he  has  given  a fine  lot  of  paint- 
ings, pieces  of  sculpture  and  exquisite  de- 
signs in  pottery,  glass  and  bronze.  Among 
the  paintings  are  a Rembrandt,  a Tintoretto, 
a Velasquez,  an  Andrea  Del  Sarto  and  a 
Murillo. 

Miss  Hortense  Webster,  formerly  cataloger 
of  the  library,  has  presented  to  the  Harris 
Collection  106  autograph  letters  of  George 
Henry  Calvert.  The  author  was  a great- 
grandson  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  on  his 
mother’s  side  was  a direct  descendant  of  the 
painter  Rubens.  He  was  a resident  of  New- 
port, and  at  one  time  mayor  of  that  city,  but 
he  is  better  known  as  a poet,  dramatist  and 
prose  writer. 

Cambridge  City,  Ltd.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cald- 
well, of  Dublin,  has  offered  to  furnish  funds 
to  support  a library  and  reading  room  in  Cam- 
bridge for  the  benefit  of  young  men,  if  the 
Helen  Hunt  Club  will  agree  to  manage  the 
same.  A committee  has  been  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter  in  detail. 

Canal  Dover,  O.  The  American  Sheet  Steel 
Company  has  presented  to  the  city  the  books 
and  fixtures  in  its  reading  room  and  library 
here,  which  have  been  maintained  by  the  com- 
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pany  for  three  years.  The  value  of  the  gift 
is  $2500. 

Chicago  University  L.  The  fund  for  a li- 
brary building  in  memory  of  Dr.  Harper  has 
now  reached  over  $125,000. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y.  Wadsworth  L.  By  the 
will  of  the  late  Martin  Brimmer,  of  Boston, 
the  library  receives  his  collection  of  5000 
volumes,  which  is  said  to  be  worth  $50,000. 
It  includes  many  expensive  bindings.  There 
is  also  a case  of  Arundel  prints  and  a Barye 
bronze.  Mr.  Brimmer  was  a distant  relative 
of  the  Wadsworths. 

■ Geneva,  Neb.  Dr.  H.  L.  Smith  has  given 
the  city  a twenty-one  years’  lease  on  the  old 
post-office  room,  to  be  used  for  the  H.  L. 
Smith  Library,  now  the  property  of  the  city. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  L.  The  medical 
library  has  been  enriched  by  two  collections. 
One  is  the  old  Warrington  Dispensary  Li- 
brary, of  Liverpool,  consisting  chiefly  of  old 
books  valuable  in  the  study  of  the  history  of 
m.edicine,  and  containing  944  volumes.  It  is 
the  gift  of  Mr.  William  A.  Marburg,  who 
bought  it  for  Johns  Hopkins  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  William  Osier.  The  other 
■collection  is  the  library  of  Friedrich  Ahlfeld, 
•of  Marburg  Lfniversity,  Germany,  a collection 
of  936  volumes,  given  by  Mr.  Francis  M. 
Jencks. 

Lee.  AJass.  Curtis  Judd,  of  Dwight,  111., 
has  given  $500  toward  the  new  library  buil  1- 
ing.  Mr.  Judd  spent  his  boyhood  in  Lee. 

MiUersburg,  0.  Dr.  S.  P.  Wise,  of  Mil- 
lersburg,  has  tendered  the  commissioners  of 
Flolmes  county  a site  and  $15,000  for  a county 
■public  library.  The  matter  was  submitted 
to  the  voters  of  the  county  at  the  regular 
November  election. 

Monmouth,  III.  Warren  County  L.  The 
-library  receives  $2,086.73  by  the  terms  of  the 
will  of  William  P.  Pressly. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Adriance  AJemorial 
L.  The  library  has  received  from  Miss  Eliza- 
beth M.  Weeks  and  Miss  Caroline  B.  Weeks 
the  private  library  of  their  father,  the  late 
James  M.  Weeks.  It  is  a general  library  of 
about  3000  volumes.  A special  book-plate 
will  be  added  as  part  of  the  gift. 

Providence,  R.  J.  Brown  University  L. 
The  library  has  received  from  Professor  Les- 
■ter  F.  Ward  between  800  and  900  volumes, 
many  of  them  valuable  government  docu- 
ments. 

North  Stonington,  R.  J.  The  offering  of 
the  will  of  Flenry  Dwight  Wheeler,  of  New 
York,  for  probate  has  made  public  the  fact 
that  $100,000  is  left  for  the  Wheeler  Fligh 
School,  at  North  Stonington,  to  be  used  in 
part  for  library  purposes. 

■ Seneca  Falls  (N.  Y.)  L.  Assoc.  The  li- 
brary receives  $5000  by  the  will  of  Wilhelmus 
Myndersee,  who  died  Nov.  13.  The  library 
also  receives  $500  by  the  will  of  Miss  Eliza 
A.  Pollard. 


Washington  and  Lee  University  L.  The 
library  receives  $5000  from  the  Rockefeller 
fund  of  the  General  Education  Board. 

Watcrville  {Me.)  F.  L.  The  library  has  re- 
ceived from  the  estate  of  Miss  Alice  Get- 
chell,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a large  number  of 
books,  and  her  will  includes  a bequest  to  the 
library  of  $500. 

Yale  University  L.  The  Yale  Art  School 
receives  the  valuable  library  of  the  late 
Professor  James  M.  Hoppin  by  his  will. 

York.  Pa.  The  library  of  the  late  Rev. 
Charles  James  Wood,  rector  of  St.  John’s 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  consisting  of 
about  9000  volumes,  will  be  converted  into 
a city  library,  thus  carrying  out  the  ■wish,  of 
the  rector.  In  case  of  failure  to  observe  this 
provision  of  the  will,  the  books  were  to  be 
given  in  trust  to  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  N.  Y. 

Carnegie  library  gifts 

Aberdeen,  Wash.  Nov.,  $15,000. 

Abilene,  Tex.  Nov.,  $25,000. 

Arkansas  City,  Kan.  July  6.  $16,000.  Com- 
petitive designs  are  invited  from  architects. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Nov.  28,  $15,000,  for  two 
branches. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Enoch  Pratt  F.  L.  Nov. 
24,  $500,000  for  twenty  branch  libraries.  Sites 
for  four  of  these  have  been  offered  by  Fran- 
cis A.  White,  Mortimer  W.  West,  the  Forest 
Park  Improvement  Association  and  Robert 
S.  Carswell. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.  $25,000. 

Frankfort,  Jnd.  Nov.,  $5000  in  addition  to 
previous  gift  of  $12,500. 

Great  Bend,  Kan.  Nov.  14,  $12,500. 

Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Pa.  Nov., 
$2000  in  addition  to  previous  gift  of  $30,000. 

High  Point,  N.  C.  Dec.,  $15,000. 

Howell,  Mich.  $15,000. 

Jowa  Falls,  Ja.  Ellsworth  College.  $10,- 
000. 

Laivrence  University,  Appleton.  Wis.  Nov. 
$4000  in  addition  to  previous  gift  of  $50,000. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  Nov.,  $50,000. 

McPherson  College,  Kan,  Nov.,  $2000  in 
addition  to  previous  gift  of  $10,000. 

Glean,  N.  Y.  Nov.  30,  $25,000. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  Nov.,  $150,000  for  a branch 
library  at  Homewood. 

Riverhead,  L.  J.  $5000. 

St.  Andreiv’s  University,  Scotl.  Oct., 
$50,000  additional,  for  library. 

Stoughton,  Wis.  $3000  in  addition  to  pre- 
vious $10,000. 

Stuart,  Ja.  Nov.,  $6,000. 

Tecumsch,  Neb.  Nov.,  $6,000. 

Zumbrota,  AJinn.  Nov.,  $5000. 
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OLibrarfans. 


Baker,  Miss  Gertrude,  has  resigned  the  li- 
brariariship  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  East 
Liverpool,  O.,  to  accept  that  of  the  govern- 
ment library  at  Honolulu,  H.  I. 

Bates,  Mrs.  Helen  Page,  assistant  in  so- 
ciology in  the  New  York  State  Library,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  at  105  East  22d  street, 
New  York  City. 

Carr,  Miss  Georgina  E.,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1905-6,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  circulating  depart- 
ment of  the  Worcester  Public  Library. 

Gaillard-Sackett.  Edwin  White  Gaillard, 
supervisor  of  work  with  schools.  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  Miss  Clara  Smith  Sack- 
ett,  recently  first  assi.stant  in  the  Webster 
branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  were 
married  on  Nov.  i. 

Goss,  Miss  Harriet,  has  resigned  the  head- 
ship of  the  Public  Library,  Alliance,  O.,  to 
take  that  of  the  Carnegie  Public  Library,  East 
Liverpool,  O.  Miss  Goss  has  been  at  Alliance 
about  a year,  having  gone  there  from  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Groesbeck,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  at  Newton,  la.  Mrs.  Groes- 
beck was  formerly  assistant  librarian  in  the 
Bloomington  (111.)  Public  Library,  and  re- 
cently has  been  an  assistant  in  the  Iowa  Li- 
brary Commission. 

JuDSON,  Miss  Katharine  B.,  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School,  1904-05,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  librarian  of  the  Car- 
negie Public  Library  at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  to 
take  charge  of  the  periodical  department  of 
the  Public  Library  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

Maltby,  Mrs.  Adelaide  B.,  Pratt  Institute 
Library  School,  1900,  has  been  appointed  spe- 
cial children’s  librarian  of  the  Chatham 
Square  branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Masden,  Miss  Jessie,  of  Marion,  O.,  has 
assumed  her  work  as  librarian  at  Piqua,  Ohio 

Nunn,  Miss  Janet  H.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1905-06,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Public  Library, 
Pfalispell,  Mont. 

Rupp,  Miss  Julia,  Pratt  Institute  Library 
School.  1906,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of 
the  Public  Library  at  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Severance,  H.  O.  An  error  was  made  in 
the  November  number  in  announcing  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Severance  to  the  librarian- 
ship  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  is 
the  University  of  Missouri  that  has  secured 
Mr.  Severance’s  services  as  librarian.  He 
has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  for  nine  years. 


Simpson,  Miss  Elizabeth  F.,  has  resigned 
her  position  as  librarian  of  the  Normal 
School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  to  become  libra- 
rian in  charge  of  the  circulating  and  refer- 
ence department  of  the  Michigan  Normal 
College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Stewart,  John  L.,  has  been  elected  director 
of  the  Lehigh  LTniversity  Library.  Mr.  Stew- 
art was  for  10  years  a teacher  in  the  North- 
east Manual  Training  School. 

Thayer,  Miss  Mary  S.,  died  Nov.  16  at  St.. 
Margaret’s  Hospital.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at 
the  age  of  71.  Miss  Thayer  was  born  in  Cam- 
bridge and  had  always  lived  there.  For  the- 
past  forty  years  she  had  been  an  assistant 
in  the  Cambridge  Public  Library. 

Wilson,  Miss  Florence  O.,  who  has  for 
some  time  been  assistant  lihrarian  of  the 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Public  Library,  has  been 
appointed  librarian,  to  succeed  her  sister.  Miss' 
Dora  Wilson. 


Cataloging  anJ)  Classification. 


Carnegie  L.  of  Pittsburgh.  Story  hour 
courses  for  children  from  Greek  myths,  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  as  conducted  by  the 
children’s  department,  1906-1907.  29  p.  O. 
This  carefully  prepared  list  of  definite  ref- 
erences, similar  to  the  one  previously  pub- 
lished on  Norse  mythology  and  the  Nibelung- 
enlied,  will  be  valuable  to  library  workers; 
everywhere.  It  is  in  two  divisions,  the  course- 
on  The  siege  of  Troy  being  for  older  children 
and  that  on  Greek  myths  for  the  younger. 
The  list  is,  of  course,  most  useful  as  a refer- 
ence list  on  the  subject,  whether  the  material 
is  to  be  used  for  story  telling  or  for  other^ 
purposes. 

Deichmanske  Bibliothek,  Christiania,  Nor- 
■v\;ay.  Bo.ger  for  barn  og  ungdom,  1906. 
75  p.  O.  (Bogfortegnelse  15.) 

A classified  list,  with  an  occasional  anno- 
tation. The  last  division  is  belles  lettres  for 
young  people  (over  15),  and  includes  as  “old”' 
reading  as  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  Ebers,  and  all  of 
Dickens.  The  list  is  attractively  printed. 

English  Catalogue  of  Books  . . . giving  in 
one  alphabet,  under  author  and  title,  the 
size,  price,  month  and  year  of  publication 
and  publisher  of  books  issued  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
A^ol.  VII.,  January,  1901,  to  December,  1905. 
London,  The  Publishers’  Circular,  Ltd.,. 
1906.  [3] +1328  p.  O. 

Glasgow  (Scot!.)  P.  Ls.  Index  Catalogue. 
of  the  Dennistoun  District  Library,  1906. 
52+433  P.  D- 

A dictionary  catalog,  with  brief  titles,  date- 
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and  call  number.  There  are  occasional  brief 
annotations. 

A “List  of  publications  in  American 
Braille”  has  been  reprinted  from  the  73d  an- 
nual report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  It  is  a pam- 
phlet of  29  octavo  pages,  giving  a list  of  the 
books  stereotyped  at  various  schools  in  the  12 
years  ending  May  i,  1906,  and  a description 
of  the  American  Braille  writing,  music  nota- 
tion and  mathematical  notation.  The  list  will 
be  of  great  service  to  the  libraries  issuing 
books  to  the  blind. 

The  Wilmington  {Del.)  Institute  F.  L. 
has  issued  a list  of  “Books  on  women  and  the 
home,”  eight  pages,  without  annotations. 

.iBlbUograpby 

Braddock's  expedition.  List  of  references 
on  Braddock’s  expedition.  {In  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh  Monthly  Bulletin, 
November,  p.  497-507.) 

With  full  annotations. 

Christmas.  Reading  list  for  Christmas. 
{In  News  Notes  of  California  Libraries, 
November,  p.  355-59-) 

Compiled  by  the  reference  and  loan  de- 
partment of  the  California  State  Library. 

Milton  P.  L.  Christmas  list,  1906.  Mil- 

ton,  Mass.  12  p.  12°. 

Books  suitable  for  boys  and  girls. 

Credit.  Prendergast,  W : A.  Credit  and  its 
uses.  N.  Y.,  Appleton,  1906.  12-I-306  p.  D. 
Bibliography  (2  p.). 

Domestic  economy.  Chicago  P.  L.  Books 
on  domestic  economy.  Chicago,  III,  1906. 
30  p.  S. 

Floods.  Murphy,  E:  C.,  and.  others.  Index 
to  flood  literature.  {In  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  Water-supply  and  irrigation  paper 
no.  162.  Washington,  Gov.  Print.  Office, 
1906.  p.  88-101.) 

French  army.  Hirsch,  Paul.  Bibliographic 
der  franzosischen  truppengeschichten.  Ber- 
lin, E.  S.  Mittler  und  sohn,  1906.  4-T140  p., 
20cm. 

James,  Henry.  Phillips,  Le  Roy.  A bibliog- 
raphy of  the  writings  of  Henry  James. 
Bost.,  Houghton,  1906.  ix,  187  p.  O. 

A full  bibliography,  with  exact  indications 
and  descriptions,  including  Original  works. 
Contributions  to  books  and  a translation,  and 
Contributions  to  periodicals.  The  bibliogra- 
phy of  Mr.  James’s  work,  compiled  by  Mr. 
Erederick  Allen  King  and  published  in  Miss 


E.  L.  Cary’s  “Novels  of  Mr.  Henry  James” 
(Putnam,  1905),  is  an  excellent  check  list, 
but  is  much  less  inclusive  than  Mr.  Phillips’s 
book,  and  does  not  give  exact  bibliographical 
descriptions. 

Municipal  improvement.  Special  list : mu- 
nicipal improvement.  {In  Springfield 
(Mass.)  City  Library  Bulletin,  December, 
p.  399-406.) 

With  annotations. 

Napoleon.  Cambridge  modern  historj', 
by  the  late  Lord  Acton,  ed.  by  A.  W.  Ward, 
G.  W.  Prothero,  Stanley  Leathes.  volume 
IX,  Napoleon.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1906. 
28-f946  p.  'Q. 

“General  bibliography:  a selected  list  of 
such  works  as  will  be  found  generally  use- 
ful with  regard  to  the  subject  matter  of  two 
or  more  chapters  in  this  volume,”  p.  773-893- 

Ocean  currents.  Riihl,  Alfred.  Beitrage 
zur  kenntnis  der  morphologischen  wirk- 
samkeit  der  meeresstromungen.  pt.  i. 
[Berlin,  E.  S.  Mittler  und  sohn,  1905.] 
20  p.,  25^2  cm. 

Bibliographical  footnotes. 

Persia.  Reference  list : Persia.  {In  Rock- 
ford (111.)  Public  Library  Bulletin,  Octo- 
ber, p.  58-60.) 

Philippines.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of 
works  relating  to  the  American  occupation 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  1898-1903,  by  A. 
P.  C.  Griffin.  Washington,  Gov.  Print. 
Cffice,  1905.  100  p.  Q. 

Reprinted  from  the  “List  of  books  . . . 
on  the  Philippine  Islands,  1903,  with  some 
additions  to  1905.” 

Steam  and  gas  engines.  Brooklyn  P.  L. 
List  of  books  on  steam  and  gas  engines. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1906.  23  p.  S. 

String  figures.  Jayne,  Mrs.  Caroline  Fur- 
ness. String  figures : a study  of  cat’s  cradle 
in  many  lands.  N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1906. 
23-f-407  p.  O. 

Pages  396-398  give  bibliography,  most  of 
it  referring  to  ethnological  publications. 

Thanksgiving.  New  Bedford  F.  P.  L. 
Thanksgiving  Day.  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
1906.  6 p.  S. 

— Thanksgiving:  reference  list.  {In  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Public  Library  Quarterly,  Oc- 
tober, p.  172-73-) 

The  Quarterly  also  contains  eight  pages  of 
information  about  the  holiday,  its  customs  and 
celebration. 
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Hnon^ms  anD  ipseuDonpms 


The  following  are  supplied  by  Catalog  Division 
Library  of  Congress: 

Davis,  Morgan  Lewis,  1862-,  is  author  of 
The  gas  ofhs,  by  the  Ofiis  Boy. 

Kalisch,  Burnham,  1867-,  is  author  of  Odd 
types  : a character  comedy,  by  B.  K. 

Worthen,  George  Bedell,  1877-,  is  author 
of  Argument,  brief,  and  decisions.  The  law 
of  contracts  and  its  application  to  our  trans- 
actions. 


Botes  anO  (Siueries 


Cyclopedia  of  electricity. — Librarians  con- 
templating purchasing  the  “Cyclopedia  of 
electricity,”  5 vols.,  the  “Cyclopedia  of  en- 
gineering,” 5 vols.,  or  the  “Cyclopedia  of 
modern  shop  practice,”  4 vols.,  all  published 
by  the  American  Technical  Society,  American 
School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  1906, 
should  compare  the  contents  of  these  three 
sets  with  “Modern  engineering  practice,”  10 
vols.,  published  by  the  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  Chicago,  1903.  Nearly  all  the 
subjects  in  “Modern  engineering  practice” 
are  duplicated,  word  for  word,  in  these  three 
sets,  illustrations  are  the  same  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  occasional  insertion  of  a new 
plate.  A few  of  the  subjects  have  been  re- 
written, and  a little  of  the  matter  is  new, 
notably  the  subject  of  “Steam  turbines;”  but 
there  is  not  enough  new  matter  in  the  sets 
to  warrant  the  purchase  of  any  if  “Modern 
engineering  practice”  is  already  on  the 
shelves.  Another  queer  feature  is  that  many 
of  the  subjects  in  the  “Cyclopedia  of  elec- 
tricity” are  repeated  in  the  “Cyclopedia  of 
engineering,”  and  in  some  instances  the  same 
subject  appears  in  all  three. 

Charles  A.  Larson, 
Chicago  Public  Library. 

Information  on  bookbinding  leathers.  — 
The  Library  Association  of  the  United  King- 
dom, through  its  committee  on  leather,  for  li- 
braries, has  issued  circulars  asking  data  re- 
garding the  use  of  “standard”  leather  in  Eng- 
lish libraries.  It  is  proposed  to  present  the 
information  in  a “Standard  leather  dictionary.” 

“Note  on  bookbinding.”  — So  many  per- 
sons are  writing  me  about  copies  of  Douglas 
Cockerell’s  “Note  on  bookbinding.”  which  the 
-committee  on  bookbinding  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
promised  to  send  to  members,  that  I wish  to 
explain  the  matter  in  your  columns.  Mr. 
Cockerell  writes  that  he ' is  preparing  a new 
edition  of  the  “Note,”  and  that  as  soon  as  it 
is  out  he  will  send  on  the  stock.  Requests 
for  copies  should  of  course  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Arthur  L.  Bailey,  librarian,  Wilmington  Insti- 
tute Free  Library,  Wilmington,  Del.,  who  suc- 
ceeded me  as  chairman  of  that  committee. 

George  F.  Bowerman, 

Public  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ibumors  an&  :BlunDers 


It  is  stated  that  at  a recent  competitive  ex- 
amination of  applicants  for  a position  in  the 
force  of  a large  city  library  one  candidate, 
doubtless  soon  convinced  of  his  inability  to 
pass,  relieved  his  mind  by  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing answers  to  some  of  the  questions 
scheduled ; 

Q.  How  may  the  races  of  mankind  be 
chiefly  divided?  A.  Into  losers  and  winners. 

Q.  What  does  the  Indo-Germanic  family 
include?  A.  Indians  and  Germans;  but  in 
Kansas  the  combination  is  not  an  entire  suc- 
cess. 

Q.  Name  in  chronological  order  the  various 
people  that  have  inhabited  England.  A.  Eng- 
land has  been  inhabited  by  English  only. 
Various  foreign  people  arrived,  but  immedi- 
ately became  English. 

Q.  What  does  the  present  British  Empire 
include?  A.  Everything  it  has  been  able  to 
grab,  except  the  United  States,  Ireland  and  a 
few  of  the  surrounding  planets. 

Q.  What,  in  a few  words,  are  transcenden- 
talism, epicurianism  and  utilitarianism?  A. 
The  first  means  thinking  on  the  roof  while 
living  in  the  basement;  the  second  means 
living  high  on  $10  a week;  the  third  is  the 
study  of  how  to  do  so. 

Q.  Describe  a feasible  course  for  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe,  mentioning  all 
bodies  of  water  which  would  be  passed 
through.  A.  In  a balloon.  No  waters  would 
be  passed  through. 

Q.  Why  is  piracy  now  practically  extinct? 
A.  Through  change  of  name.  Except  in  the 
book  business,  it  is  now  called  “diplomacy,” 
“trusteeship,”  etc. 

On  the  notice  board  of  an  English  public 
library  appeared  recently  the  following  ap- 
peal ; “Will  the  gentleman  who  took  a horn 
handled  umbrella  from  the  stand  on  Wednes- 
day, kindly  return  it  to  the  librarian?” 

Underneath,  some  one  had  pencilled : “Cer- 
tainly not ; weather  still  unsettled. 

One  of  our  readers  complains  that  he  went 
into  one  of  the  Manhattan  public  libraries  to 
read  a book  on  the  manufacture  of  limburger 
cheese  (it  was  lunch  time),  and  made  out  a 
call  slip  for  a book  on  “cheeses  and  cheese- 
making.” The  library  attendant,  an  old  Scot, 
replied  with  the  greatest  gravity  that  the  book 
was  unavailable,  having  been  “seriously 
gnawed  by  mice.” — Coal  Trade  Journal. 

One  of  the  recent  puzzles  of  the  circulating 
department  was  a lady  who  desired  “The 
happy  home.”  She  insisted  that  it  was  not  a 
work  classed  in  domestic  economy,  but  a re- 
cent novel,  highly  recommended.  An  at- 
tendant with  intuition  finally  discovered  that 
she  wished  Mrs.  Wharton’s  “House  of  mirth.” 
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The  colon  after  the  initial  of  a given  name  means  that  it  is  the  most  common  name  beginning  with 
that  initial,  as  A:,  Augustus;  B:,  Benjamin;  C:,  Charles;  D:,  David;  E:,  Edward;  F:,  Frederick;  G:, 
George;  H:,  Henry;  I:,  Isaac;  J:,  John;  K:,  Karl;  L:,  Louis;  R:,  Richard:  S:,  Samuel;  T:,  Thomas; 
W:,  William. 


Abbatt,  William,  C291;  prism  light 
for  lib.  bldgs.,  C221. 

Abbott.  Blanche  N.,  C291. 

Abbott,’  Eliz.,  sec.-treas.  North  Da- 
kota L.  Assoc.,  83. 

Abbott,  Etheldred,  C291. 

Abbott,  Mrs.  R.  S.  G.,  C291. 

Abbott,  T.  K.  Catalogue  of  15th 
century  books  in  L.  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  47. 

Abbreviations  used  in  book  cata- 
logs, (Medlicott)  loi. 

Aberdeen  (Scotl.)  P.  L.,  21st  rpt., 
'45- 

Abilene,  Kan.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  43. 

Ackley,  Gabriella,  C291. 

Adams  Emma  L.,  bulletin  work  of 
Plainfield  (N.  J'.)  P.  L.,  23;24- 

Adler,  Cyrus,  com.  on  internation- 
al relations,  C281. 

Adriance  Memorial  L.,  rpt.,  292; 
gift  to,  849. 

Advertising,  literature  on,  152;  in 
lib.  management,  656;  plan  of 
systematic  adv.  for  small  lib., 
(Seward)  727.  See  also  A.  L. 

A. 

Aeronautics,  subject  list  on,  (Pat- 
ent Office  L.)  loi. 

Agriculture,  Book  of  the  Rotham- 
ste  1 experiments,  (Flail)  loi. 

Ahern,  Mary  E.,  C291;  advanced 
printing  of  Conference  papers, 
C217;  duties  of  lib.  trustees, 
€241-242;  com.  on  co-op.  with 
N.  E.  A.,  C281;  chairman  of 
same  com.,  728. 

Alabama  L.  Assoc.,  2d  annual 
meeting,  27-28;  proceedings  of 
ist  meting,  177. 

Alaska,  travelling  libs,  proposed 
for,  27;  the  petroleum  fields  of 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska, 
(Martin)  746. 

Albany  County  (Wyo.)  P.  L., 
Carnegie  building  dedicated,  93. 

Alchemy,  Bibliotheka  chemica,bibl., 
(Ferguson)  345. 

Alden,  Alice  Morton,  C291. 

Alexander,  Eloise,  asst.  Carnegie 
L.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  735. 

Alexander,  William  H.,  797 

^llen,  Edward  E.,  lib.  work  for 
the  blind,  8-1 1. 

Allen,  Grover  M.,  Sowerby’s  Whale 
on  American  coast,  bibl.,  696. 

Allen,  Jessie,  C291. 

Allen,  Ruby  M.  C291. 

Allen,  Rev.  W.  H.  B.,  C291. 

Alliance,  O.,  Carnegie  F.  L., 
(Russell)  24-25;  Miss  Harriet 
Goss,  libn.,  44. 

Alliance  (O.)  P.  L.,  3d  rpt.;  840. 

Almirall,  Raymond  F.,  C291;  de- 
sign and  construction  of  branch 
lib.  bldgs.,  C46-49,  C220;  ap- 
pointed architect  for  great  cen- 


tral lib.  bldg.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
P.  L.,  683;  goes  abroad  with  Hill 
and  Hamlin,  683. 

Allyn,  Edna,  786. 

Almquist,  J.  A.,  Sveriges  bibl.  lit- 
teratur  fdrtecknad,  251. 

Aluminum,  bibl.  of,  (Minet)  198. 

Ambler,  Sarah,  C291. 

Ambrose,  Lodilla,  hist,  of  North- 
western Univ.  L.,  194;  use  of 
printed  cards  in  Northwestern 
Univ.  L.,  257-259. 

American  Association  of  Law  Li- 
brarians, forsned  Narragansett 
Pier,  1906,  324. 

American  [Authors’]  Copyright 
League,  action  on  copyright  re- 
vision, 65. 

Amer.  Journal  of  Education,  con- 
tents of  yol.  25,  799. 

American  Library  Association, 
Portland  conference,  i ; invita- 
tion from  Asheville,  N.  C.,  for 
1907  conference,  22,  174,  227; 
Narragansett  Pier  conference, 
49,  76-77,  201,  221-223,  277,  301- 
302;  conference  with  Publishers’ 
League  on  copyright  revision, 
62-63:  meeting  of  exec,  board, 
75.  175-176;  com.  on  lib.  admin- 
istration, 77;  initiation  fee,  75, 
174  r 75,  176-177;  election  of 

members,  75;  action  on  copy- 
right revision,  106,  r53-r54,  176; 
Librarians  in  the  northwest,  126; 
minutes  of  council,  176-177; 
com.  on  publicity,  t74;  reprints 
from  proceedings,  177;  invita- 
tion to  meet  in  Richmond,  Va., 
in  1907,  180;  N.  E.  A.  Lib. 
dept,  to  meet  with  A.  L.  A., 
201,  277;  scenes  at  Narragan- 
sett, _ (front.)  July;  suggested 
district  meeting  in  Southwest, 
including  Texas,  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  etc.,  to  be  held 
with  co-operation  of  Texas  L. 
Assn.,  30 1;  individual  branches 
of  library  work  well  represented 
at  Narragansett,  3cr;  rpt.  of 
28th  annual  meeting,  Narragan- 
sett, 324-327  (H.);  eighteen  pu- 
pils of  Pratt  Institute  school 
join,  334;  president’s  address, 
(Hill)  €3-9,  180;  need  of  A. 
L.  A.  coll,  of  plans  of  lib. 
bldgs.,  (Soule)  C45-46;  recom- 
mended to  consider  joint  meet- 
ing with  N.  E.  A.,  (Canfield) 
C67,  urged  to  investigate  con- 
dition of  foreigners  (Campbell) 
C72;  permanent  headquarters, 
(A.  L.  A.  I^ib.  Board)  C158, 
(Wyer)  Ci84-i85,  (Hovey) 
C212,  (Soule)  C212,  (Ranck) 
C213,  (Andrews)  C216,  (Hill) 
C223-224,  (exec,  board)  C280; 
com.  on  resolutions.  C181;  sec- 


retary’s rept.,  C182-185;  treas- 
urer’s rept.,  Ci85-i88;  necrology, 
C188-189;  resignation  of  treas- 
urer, C188,  276;  rpt.  of  trus- 
tees of  endowment  fund,  C190- 
192;  rpt.  of  finance  com., 
C192,  action  regarding  receipt 
for  customs  entry  of  books, 
C193,  278,  280;  invitations  from 
Virginia,  C194,  276;  session  for 
authors’  readings,  C194-195; 
amendments  to  constitution, 
C203 ; rpt.  of  com.  on  ways  and 
means,  C210-211;  rpt.  of  com. 
on  publicity,  C213-216;  advance 
printing  of  conference  papers, 
C216-218,  278;  appreciation  of 
German  inter-lib.  laws,  C223; 
E.  C.  Hovey  in  charge  of  head- 
quarters, C224,  276-277,  280; 

election  of  officers,  C224;  rpt.  of 
com.  on  resolutions,  C232;  trans- 
actions of  council  and  executive 
board,  C276-281;  place  of  next 
meeting  C276;  invitations  for 
1908,  C276;  amendment  to  by- 
laws, C276;  entrance  fee,  C276; 
endowment  fund  income  for 
headquarters,  C276;  rpt.  on 
copyright  conference,  C277-278; 
delegates  on  copyright  bill,  C278; 
proposed  district  meetings,  C278- 
279;  com.  on  lib.  post,  C279,  281 ; 
action  in  regard  to  commercial 
advertising,  C279,  281;  co-oper- 
ation with  Social  Education  (Con- 
gress, C279;  non-lib.  member- 
ship, C279;  annual  repts.,  C279; 
asst,  secretaries,  C279;  lib.  or- 
ganization directory  wanted, 
C279-280;  printing  and  distri- 
bution of  proceedings,  C280;  ap- 
pointnrents  to  committees,  etc., 
C281;  com.  on  conduct  of  head- 
quarters, C281;  Narragansett  to 
Nantucket,  conference  days  and 
post  conference  trip,  C285-290; 
officers  and  committees,  C290- 
291;  attendance  register,  0291- 
303;  attendance  summaries, 
(Browne)  C304;  executive  of- 
fices of,  (frontispiece)  Sept.; 
Narragansett  Pier  conference, 
(editorial)  653;  official  head- 
quarters for,  653,  655;  illustra- 
tions of  offices  at  34  Newbury 
St.,  Boston,  (front.)  Sept.; 
work  to  be  done  at  headquarters, 
(Hovey)  665-666;  advance  pub- 
lication of  conference  papers, 
675:  surplus  copies  of  proceed- 
ings of  conferences  of  former 
years,  (Hovey)  675-676;  mem- 
bership of  A.  L.  A.,  676:  pro- 
ceedings of  the  exec,  board. 
Sept.  28.  728;  N.  E.  A.  co-oper- 
ation com.,  728;  date  of  1907 
conference,  728:  treasurer’s 
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bond,  728;  district  meetings, 
728;  Jamestown  exhibit  com., 
728;  annual  budget,  728;  resolu- 
tion to  Ger.  gov’t,  729;  A.  L.  A. 
proceedings  distributed,  1906, 
729. 

A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  35,  197;  sent 
free  to  members,  75;  reading  list 
on  near  East,  102;  reading  list 
on  powers  of  Europe,  102;  in- 
dex to  ref.  lists,  104;  bibl.  of 
birds,  249,  €155-156;  list  of  lib. 
organizations  recommended  for, 
C279,  698;  a few  recent  ref- 
erence lists,  788;  some  chil- 
dren’s books  suitable  for  gifts, 
816. 

A.  L.  A.  catalog,  75;  five  year 
suppleirent,  C279. 

A.  L.  A.  Catalogue  Section,  pro- 
ceedings, C242-247. 

A.  L.  A.  Children’s  Librarians’ 

Section,  proceedings,  C242-247. 

A.  L.  A.  College  and  Reference 

Section,  proceedings,  C233-235. 

A.  L.  A.  Conference  tNarragan- 

sett)  and  the  press,  (Bingham) 
7I5-7I7- 

A.  L.  A.  Council,  rpt.  of,  C181, 
230;  transactions  of,  C276-279. 

A.  L.  A.  exhibit  at  Jamestown 

Exposition,  rpt.  of  com.  on, 
C218-219. 

A,  L.  A.  headquarters,  rpt.  on, 

75,  175-176. 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  rela- 
tions with  headquarters,  175;  en- 
dowment fund  income  applied 
to,  177;  reprints  from  Portland 
proceedings,  177;  rpt.  of,  (Lane) 
C154-159,  206;  resignation  of 
Miss  Doren,  C280;  appoint- 
ments to,  C281 ; rpt.  of  meeting, 
Oct.  23-24,  774-775;  reprints, 

775;  Narragansett  Pier  papers, 
775;  proceedings,  surplus  cop- 
ies, 775- 

A.  L.  A.  Trustees’  Section,  pro- 
ceedings, C239-242. 

American  Library  Institute,  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  71 ; elected 
members,  71-72;  rpt.  of  present 
membership,  (Carr)  277;  urged 
to  report  on  service  of  public 
libs,  to  immigrants,  (Canfield) 
C67. 

American  Publishers’  Copyright 
League,  statement  on  copyright 
revision,  (Putnam)  63-65. 

Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  F.  L.,  rpt., 
91. 

Amusements,  reading  list  on, 
(Chic.  P.  L.)  45. 

Anderson,  Augusta,  784. 

Anderson,  Edwin  H.,  state  libn.  of 
N.  Y.,  2,  43;  director  N.  Y. 
State  L.  School,  88;  member 
A.  L.  I.,  277,  C2gi;  ist  vice- 
president  A.  L.  A.,  C224. 

Anderson,  J.  R.,  C291. 

Anderton,  Basil,  ed.  cat.  of  fic- 
tion, 296. 

Andover,  Mass.,  lib.  bequest  of 
$25,000,  42. 

Andrews,  Clement  Walker,  rpt.  on 
use  of  L.  C.  cards,  263,  C291 ; 
A.  L.  A.  headquarters,  C213, 
216;  advance  printing  of  confer- 
ence papers,  C217;  pres.  A.  L. 
A.,  C224;  program  com.  on  com- 
mercial advertising,  C281. 

Alfonso  XIII.,  list  of  book.s  on, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Inst.  F.  L., 

694. 

Angell,  Orra  A.,  C291. 
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Anglo-Saxon  interests,  reference 
list,  (Griffin)  L.  of  C.,  346. 

Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  L.  Club,  work 
of  year,  227-228. 

Annals  of  (Congress,  offered  to 
libs.,  (Plainfield  P.  L.)  104. 

Annual  American  catalog,  1905, 
198. 

Annual  library  index,  1905,  199. 

Anonyms  and  pseudonyms  (dept.), 
299;  252. 

Anonyms  and  pseudonyms, 
Deutsches  anonymen-lexikon, 
1501-1850,  (Holzmann,  Bohatta) 

lOI. 

Anthropology,  Internat.  catalogue 
of  scientific  lit.,  loi. 

Appendicitis,  literatur  verzeichnis, 
746. 

Apples,  authorities  consulted,  746. 

Apprentice  classes.  See  Library 
schools  and  training  classes. 

Arabia,  Bibl.  des  ouvrages  arabes, 
[etc.]  (Chauvin)  249, 

Arbor  day,  ref.  list  on,  (Bascom) 
198,  (Columbus  P.  S.  L.)  198. 

Archaeology,  Oversigt  over  den 
danske  literatur  om  Nordens 
forhistoriske  arkaelogi,  (Vedel) 
101. 

Archibald,  R.  C.,  Bibl.  of  life  and 
works  of  Simon  Newcomb,  199. 

Architectural  competition  edit,  on, 
750;  for  N.  Y.  State  Education 

bldg.,  772-773- 

Architccture,  index,  746,  See  also 
Buildings,  library. 

Argentine  Republic,  Ministerio  de 
relaciones  exteriores  y culto, 
Catalogo,  799. 

Arnold,  F.  C.,  Das  kind  in  der 
deutscben  litteratur  des  xi.-xv. 
jahrhunderts,  102. 

Arndt,  Ernst  Moritz,  in  den 
deutschen  bibliotheken,  Zen- 
tralblatl,  Sept.,  740. 

Arnold,  Mrs.  G:  J'.  C291. 

Arnold,  G:  U.,  exec.  com.  R.  I. 
L.  Assoc.,  129. 

Arnold,  John  H.,  C291. 

Arnold,  Lillian  B.,  asst.  Indiana 
L.  Com.,  35,  C291. 

Art,  Bibl.  der  bayerischen  kunst- 
geschichte  bis  ende,  1905, 
(Sept.)  249,  298. 

Art  reference  books  recommended, 
(Beer)  200. 

Ashby  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  bequest  to, 
98. 

Asheville,  N.  C.,  urged  for  A.  L. 
A.  meeting  in  1907,  22,  174  227, 
C276. 

Ashley,  Grace,  C291. 

Ashley,  May,  C291. 

Askew,  Sarah  B.,  organizer  P.  L. 
Commission,  "rrenton,  N.  J., 
C291;  problems  of  a small 
town  lib.,  697,  705-708. 

Assistants’  meetings,  (Wildman) 
C252-253;  staff  and  class  meet- 
ings, (Smith)  C257,  (Freeman) 
C257-258. 

Association  de  Bibiiothecaires 
Franqais.  See  French  librarians. 

Asters,  bibl.,  (Burgess)  694. 

Astionomy,  Internat.  catalogue  of 
scientific  lit.,  loi. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
R.R.  libs.,  (Busser)  Santa  Fe 
reading  rooms,  683. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Carnegie  L.,  7th  rpt., 
188;  books  suitable  for  Christ- 
mas gifts,  8 1 6. 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Univ.  L.,  new  bldg., 
789. 


Atlantic  City  library  meeting,  74, 
172-173. 

Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  4th 
rpt.,  234. 

Aubigne,  Agrippa  d’,  bibl.  of, 
(Bever)  249. 

Augustine,  St.,  bibl.  Angus  S.,  298. 

Aurora  (111.)  P.  L.,  Carnegie  bldg, 
opened  May  23,  338. 

Au.scher,  E.  S.,  Hist,  and  descrip- 
tion of  French  porcelain,  103. 

Australia,  Parliament.  Catalogue, 
799- 

Authors’  Copyright  League,  on 
copyright  revision  65. 

Avery  Mary  L.,  Pratt  Institute 
L.  School  memorial  to,  89,  197. 

Avery,  Maurice  H.,  appointed  asst, 
in  Smithscnian  division,  L.  of 
C.,  343- 

Ayer,  C.  W.,  C291. 

Ayer,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  C291. 

Babylonian  section  of  Free  Mu- 
seum of  Science  and  Art,  (Dr. 
Clay)  282. 

Bacon,  Corinne,  C291. 

Bacteriology,  International  cat.  of 
scientific  literature,  346. 

Bailey,  A.  L.,  Re-binding,  341 , 
C291;  com.  on  bookbinding, 
C130,  281;  teller  of  election, 
C181. 

Bailey,  C.  H.,  C291. 

Bailey,  B.,  Diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  199. 

Baillie’s  Institution  F.  P.  L.,  rpt., 
848. 

Bain,  James,  councillor  Ontario 
L.  Assoc.,  221,  C291. 

Baker,  Adaline  Maitland,  North- 
western Univ.  L.,  259. 

Baker.  E.  A.,  direction  for  popular 
readers,  233. 

Baker,  E.  L.,  C291. 

Baker,  Edith  Mildred,  C291. 

Baker,  G:  T.,  C291. 

Baker,  Gertrude,  libn.  Gov’t  L., 
Honolulm  H.  I.,  850 

Baker’s  “Manual  descriptive  anno- 
tations” (review).  Library  Assn. 
Record  (August)  682. 

Baker  College,  Baldwin,  Kan., 
$25,000  from  A.  Carnegie,  196. 

Baldwin,  Clara  F.,  com.  year-bk. 
of  League  of  Library  Commis- 
sions, 328,  C291;  work  of  sum- 
mer school  for  small  libs.,  C249, 
250;  state  examinations  and  state 
certificates  for  libns.,  C283,  8u6- 
808;  sec.-treas.  League  of  L. 
Commissions,  C284. 

Baldwin,  Elizabeth  G.,  C291;  Nat. 
Educ.  Assoc.,  Report  of  the 
committee  on  institution  in  li- 
brary administration  in  normal 
schools,  788. 

Baldwin,  Emma  V.,  C291. 

Baldwin,  J.  M.,  ed.  Diet,  of  philos- 
ophy and  psychology,  v.  3, 
(Runkle)  186. 

Bail,  Sarah  B^  C291. 

Ballard,  H.  H.,  C291;  teaching 
children  to  read,  C202-203;  use 
of  phonograph  for  the  blind, 
C228-229;  books  for  children, 
C244;  lib.  work  for  children, 
C245-246;  work  of  libn.  of  small 
lib.,  C253-254. 

Ballinger,  John,  lib’s  aim  in  book- 
buying, 122. 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  gift  of  lib. 
building  to.  42. 

Bancroft,  Anna  M.,  C291. 

Bancroft,  Edna  H.,  C291. 
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Bancroft  library,  of  Univ.  of  Cal- 
ifornia 41,  (Stephens)  178;  es- 
capes from  earthquake  and  fire, 
214;  removal  to  Univ.  of  Cali- 
fornia, 215. 

Bancroft  Memorial  L.,  Hopedale, 
Mass.,  20th  rpt.,  239. 

Bangor  (Me.)  P.  L.,  23d  rpt.,  91, 
338. 

Bangs,  Helen  B.  C291. 

Banks,  Mary,  hibl.  of  Cascade 
mountains,  46,  C291. 

Barber,  Florence  M.,  C291. 

Barkley,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  sec.  Iowa  L. 
Assoc.,  778. 

Barnard,  Sarah  F.,  50  years  libn. 
of  the  Nantucket  (Mass.)  Athe- 
nseum,  died  Aug.  27,  691. 

Barnes,  Amos  (Boston),  gives  site 
and  $12,000  for  library  bldg. 
White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  294. 

Barnes,  Cornelia  S.,  C291. 

Barnes,  Tirza  L.,  C292. 

Barnes,  Walter  L.,  C292;  resigned 
position  Albany  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
become  asst.  libn.  Univ.  of  Colo- 
rado, Boulder,  Col.,  691. 

Barnett  Adele,  Letter  regarding 
San  Francisco  disaster  at  Santa 
Rosa  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  292. 

Barnett,  Claribel  R.,  C292. 

Baroda,  India,  pub.  lib.,  847. 

Barr,  C:  J.,  pres.  111.  L.  Assoc., 
331- 

Barry,  Kathleen  E.,  C292. 

Bartol,  B.  H.,  Memorial  L.,  Free- 
port, Me.,  Carnegie  bldg.,  dedi- 
cated May  26,  340. 

Barton,  Edmund  M^  C292. 

Barton,  Margaret  S.,  C292. 

Bascom,  Elva  L.,  list  on  arbor  day, 
198. 

Bassett,  Rufus  W.,  C292. 

Bates,  Mrs.  Helen  P.,  libn.  C.  O. 
S.,  N.  Y.,  850. 

Battersea  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  19th  rpt., 
34^- 

Battershall,  F.,  Bookbinding  for 
bibliophiles,  145. 

Baum,  Henry  Mason.  C292. 

Baxter,  Charles  N.,  C292. 

Bay  Path  L.  Club,  Oct.  meeting, 
831. 

Beach,  S.  A.,  Authorities  consulted 
in  preparing  work  on  apples  in 
N.  Y.,  746. 

Beals,  Jos.  E.,  C292, 

Beatty,  Mrs.  Nellie  G.,  sec.  Kan- 
sas L.  Assoc.,  823. 

Beatty,  Sarah  A.,  C292. 

Beck,  R.,  Nature  of  ore  deposits, 
47- 

Beck,  Susan  K.,  libn.  of  Crawfords- 
ville  (Ind.)  P.  L.,  731;  sec. 
Indiana  L.  Assoc.,  822. 

Beckley,  Clara  M.,  C292. 

Beer,  William,  art  reference 
books,  200;  resignation  as  chief 
clerk  of  New  Orleans  P.  L., 
247;  continues  pagination  of  pe- 
riodicals 748. 

Beggars,  List  of  books  in  New 
York  P.  L.,  298. 

Belfast  (Me.)  F.  L.,  acct.  of,  840. 

Belfrage,  David  M.,  treas.  Califor- 
nia L.  Assoc.,  177. 

Belgium,  Annuaire  des  societes 
scientifiques,  artistiques  et  lit- 
teraires,  47-48;  bibl.  of,  (Stain- 
ier)  198,  bibl.  of  Belgian  law, 

695. 

Bell,  Hamilton,  modern  public  lib., 
187. 

Bell  Marion,  asst,  cataloger  Bryn 
M^awr  College  L.,  732. 


Bemidji,  Minn.,  Crookston  Lumber 
Co.,  840. 

Bend,  Mrs.  Florence  H.  re-elected 
treas.  Cape  Cod  L.  Club,  730. 

Benecke,  E.  W.,  Die  versteiner- 
ungen  der  eisenerzfoimation  von 
Deutsch-Lothringen  u.  Luxem- 
burg. 103. 

Benedictines,  bibl.  de  la  Congre- 
gation de  France,  rev.,  694. 

Bennett’s  “Flower  garden,” 
changed  title,  (Wright)  252. 

Berkshire  Athenaeum,  Pittsfield, 
Mass,  bulletin,  248. 

Berlin  Imperial  Library,  71 1. 

Berliner  bibtliothdkenfiihrer 
(Schwenke  and  Hortzschansky) 
839. 

Bermuda,  Bibl.  of,  (Cole)  contin- 
uation Boston  Book  Co.  Bulle- 
tin, (April)  296. 

Bernardsville,  N.  J.,  gift  to,  796. 

Berry,  Roche,  necrology,  C188. 

Berry,  S.  H.,  C292. 

Berryman,  J:  R.,  resigned,  43. 

Berthelemy,  M.,  Law  books  in  pub- 
lic libs..  Bulletin  des  Biblio- 
thequcs  Populaires,  682. 

Bevans,  Mary  M.,  libn.  Rhinelan- 
der (Wis.)  P.  L.,  35,  C292. 

Bever,  A.,  Essai  de  bibl.  d’Agrip- 
pa  d’Aubigne,  249. 

Bibb,  Mattie,  asst.  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  P.  L.,  735. 

Bibliofilia,  La,  for  May-June,  839. 

Bibliographical  Register,  249. 

Bibliographical  Society  of  America, 
Council  meeting,  19-20;  ist  an- 
nual meeting,  20-21;  president’s 
address,  (Lane)  118-119;  pro- 
ceedings and  papers,  v.  i,  pt. 
I,  346,  C284;  proceedings  of 
meeting  held  July  2,  1906,  667; 
proceedings  and  papers,  v.  i,  pt. 
I,  (Bishop)  680-681;  communi- 
cation fr.  com.  on  list  of  early 
Am.  printers,  773-774. 

Bibliographie  de  Belgique  identi- 
fied with  rules  of  Institut  Inter- 
national de  Bibliographie,  296. 

Bibliographie  der  deutschen  Zeit- 
schriftenliteratur,  199. 

Bibliographies,  Danish,  694. 

Bibliography  (dept.),  45,  loi,  149, 
198,  249,  298,  345,  694,  746, 
799,  851. 

Bibliography  in  1905,  2;  discussed 
at  N.  Y.  L.  Club,  86-87;  oppor- 
tunities for  bibliographical  work, 
(Lane)  r 18-119;  ballads  of,  151; 
direction  for  popular  readers, 
(Baker)  233;  Bolletino  bibl. 
della  universita  italiana,  249; 
Libro  e Idee,  249;  internal,  bib- 
liographic exchange,  (McPike) 
251;  Practical  bibl.,  (Leypoldt) 
303-307,  organization  of  Societe 
Franqaise  de  Bibliographie, 
346. 

Bibliotheca  Nacionalj  Lisbon,  A 
exposigao  Petrarchiana  da  Bibl. 
-Nacional  de  Lisbon,  199. 

Bibliotheque  Nationale,  changes  in 
service,  36;  catalogue  general,  v. 
23,  45.  V.  24,  197;  catalogue  des 
dissertations,  [etc.],  197;  cata- 
logue de  I’histoire  de  France, 
V.  I,  296;  catalogue  general  des 
livres  imprimes  de  la  Biblio- 
theque Nationale,  (Auteurs)  345. 

Biddeford.  Me.,  gift  to,  744. 

Bigelow,  Frank  B.,  C292. 

Billings,,  J:  S.,  opposed  to  copy- 
right revision,  70;  com.  on  inter- 
national relations,  C281. 
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Binders,  clasp  for  loose-leaf,  431 
file  binder  for  loose  sheets,  43- 

Binding  cloth  as  material  for,  43: 
statistics  of  re-binding,  (Thayer) 
48;  leather  for,  (Marsden)  98; 
modern,  98;  investigations  by  U. 
S.  Leather  and  Paper  Laboratory, 
106,  (Wiley)  104;  exhibit  at  Hav- 
erhill P.  L.,  140;  Bookbinding 
for  bibliophiles,  (Battershall)  145  > 
bookbinder’s  gauge,  145;  dis- 
cussed at  N,  Y.  L.  Club,  182- 
183;  materials  used  at  Newark 
F.  P.  L.,  246;  looseleaf  book 
back,  247;  lib.  binderies,  (Ma- 
thews) 247;  bookbinding  (Sin- 
gleton) 337,  343;  rebinding, 

(Bailey)  Wilmington  (Del)  In- 
stitute F.  L.,  341;  rpt.  of  com. 
on,  C130-139;  Dana’s  notes, 
C130-132;  special  lib.  bindings 
issued  by  publishers,  C134-136; 
lib.  binderies,  C136-138;  equip- 
ment of  small  bindery,  C139; 
com.  on  C281;  Newark  (N.  J.) 
F.  P.  L.  exhibit  at  Madison 
(Wis.)  summer  school,  679,  696; 
several  libs,  have  asked  for  it, 
696;  model  bindery  shown  at  L. 
A.  U.  K.  meeting,  722;  review  of 
Report  of  the  committee  on 
leather  for  bookbinding  and 
Dana’s'  Notes  on  bookbinding 
for  libs.,  (Bliss),  737-739;  notes 
on  lib.  bookbinding,  (Stephens) 
739;  lib.  binding  (edit.),  749; 
information  on  bookbinding  leath- 
ers, 852;  Douglas  Cockerell’s 
“Note,”  (Bowerman)  852. 

Binford,  Marie  E.,  133. 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  free 
lectures,  91 ; historical  soc,  affili- 
ated with,  91;  rpt.,  740. 

Biography,  reading  list  on,  (Dist. 
of  Columbia  P.  L.)  145. 

Birds,  bibl.  of,  {A.  L.  A.  Book- 
list) 249. 

Birge,  E:  A.,  books  and  life,  203- 
.211. 

Birkbeck,  Morris,  bibl.  of, 
(Smith)  746. 

Birmingham  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  Sun- 
day opening,  (Shaw)  234;  Libra- 
ry and  education  conference, 
273,  44th  rpt. — year  ending 
March  31.  1906,  Forrest  collec- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  689. 

Biscoe,  Ellen  D.,  731. 

Biscoe,  Walter  Stanley,  rpt.  on  use 
of  L.  C.  cards,  263,  C292. 

Bishop,  Helen  R.,  Jade  collection 
catalog,  104. 

Bishop,  W : Warner,  rpt.  on  use  of 
L.  C.  cards,  Princeton  L.,  261- 
262;  number  of  catalog  cards  to 
a book,  270-273;  reference  li- 
brarian Princeton  Univ.,  295; 
review  of  Meyer’s  “American- 
ische  bibliotheken,”  335-336, 
(I292;  subject  headings  for  dic- 
tionary catalogs,  C113-123,  236, 
chairman  A.  L.  A.  Catalog  Sec- 
tion, C239;  pres.  N.  J.  L.  Assoc., 
827;  Brown,  Subject  classifica- 
tion, 836-838:  review  of  Bib- 
liographical Soc.  of  America, 
proceedings  and  papers,  v.  i, 
pt.  I,  680.  681;  review  of  Liter- 
ature of  libraries,  787-788. 

Bixbv,  Alice,  asst.  Berkelev  (Cal.) 
^ P.  L..  35. 

Bixby.  Edward,  C292. 

Blackstone.  .Tames.  Memorial  L„ 
Branford,  Ct.,  bulletin  no.  8, 
additions,  345. 
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BlacUwelder,  Paul,  C292. 

Blackwell,  R:  J.,  death  of,  196; 
necrology  C189. 

Blair,  M.  G.,  Index  to  Am.  hist, 
and  biog.  for  7th  and  8th 
grades,  746. 

Blaisdell,  F.  C.,  C292. 

Blake,  J.  F.,  bibl.  of  paleontology, 
298. 

Blakely,  Bertha  E.,  C292;  new  lib. 
bldg,  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
C62-64,  235. 

Berkeley,  Jane,  784. 

Blanchard.  Alice  A.,  833. 

Blanchard,  Caroline  A.,  C292. 

Blanchard,  Grace,  C292;  the  pub. 
lib.  as  a quarry,  818. 

Blind,  lib.  work  for  the,  (Allen) 
8-1 1 ; dept,  for,  (Flower  Mem’l 

L. )  42;  list  of  books  for, 

(Brooklyn  P.  L.)  45,  (Indiana 
State  L.)  1 01;  free  mail  trans- 
mission of  books  for,  (Bostwick) 
124;  books  at  Wellington  (N. 
Z.)  P.  L.,  196;  national  lib.  for 
blind  suggested,  (Dickinson) 
2i8;  conference  at  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  P.  L.,  289;  room  for 
blind  at  Lynn  (Mass.)  P.  L., 
291;  books  for,  classified  list  N. 
Y.  P.  L.,  346;  list  of  music  for, 
N.  Y.  P.  L.,  346;  books  for  the 
blind,  (Neisser)  C78-82,  224, 

(Ranck)  224-226,  (Giffin)  226- 
22/,  228,  (Dickinson)  227-228;  let- 
ter from  B.  B.  Huntoon,  C228; 
A.  L.  A.  discussion,  C228-229; 
com.  on  library  work  for,  C281; 
list  of  publications  in  Amer. 
(Braille)  851. 

Bliss,  H;  E.,  Report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  leather  for  bookbind- 
ing: Dana’s  Notes  on  bookbind- 
ing for  lib.,  737-739. 

Bliss,  Richard,  C292. 

Bliss,  Robert  P.,  sec.  Penn.  F.  L. 
Com.,  247,  C292;  sec.-treas.  Key- 
stone State  L.  Assoc.,  779. 

Bliss,  W.  D.  P.,  bibl.  of  economic 
and  social  subjects,  251. 

Blumhardt,  J.  F.,  Bengali,  Oriya 
and  Assamese  books,  745. 

Boccaccio,  bibl.  of,  (Bourland)  198. 

Bocher,  Ferdinand  Moliere  coll, 
from  lib.  of  for  Harvard  IJniv., 
347. 

Bodleian  L.,  staff-kalendar,  1906, 
98,  148;  Shakespeare  first  folio 
regained,  195-196;  catalog  of  San- 
skrit mss.,  251;  rpt.,  342;  elec- 
tric lighting  installed  in  the  Rad- 
cliffe  camera,  342. 

Bogsamlingsbladet,  first  Danish  1. 
periodical.  May,  1906,  285,  739. 

Bobatta,  Hans.  See  Holzmann, 

M. ,  and  Bohatta. 

Bohemi^  Bibliografie  ceske  histo- 
ric, (Tibert)  346.  See  also  Ces- 
ka  Osveta. 

Bbhni,  G.,  Beitrage  zur  vergleichen- 
den  histologic  des  pankreas,  298. 

Bolivia,  (Rene-Moreno,  G.)  Bib- 
liography, 298. 

Bolton,  J C:  K.,  C292;  chairman 
Proprietary  Libraries  Round  Ta- 
ble meeting,  C268;  com.  on  So- 
cial Educ.  (Congress,  817. 

Bonaventura,  Arnaldo,  Saggio  di 
una  bibl.  del  violino  e dei  vio- 
linist!, bibl.,  299. 

Bond,  Bertha,  asst.  Univ.  of  Illi- 
nois L.,  35. 

Bongartz,  J.  H.,  C292. 

Bonlifa,  Said,  Manuscrits  berberes 
du  Maroc,  298. 
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Bonner,  Marion  F.,  C292. 

Boody,  David  A.,  C292;  relation  of 
lib.  to  municipal  government, 
C28-30,  203;  Carnegie  lib.  do 
nations,  C240-241. 

Boody,  Mrs.  David  A.,  C292. 

Book,  The,  in  civilization,  (Pietsch- 
mann)  696. 

Bookbinding.  See  Binding. 

Bookbuying,  A.  L.  A.  com.  on, 
bulletins,  48,  200,  252,  299,  347. 

Bookbuying,  methods  of  Boston  P. 
L.,  (Macurdy)  14-15;  general 
principles,  (Whitmore)  16-17; 
questions  and  reflections,  (Lam- 
prey) 17;  public  library’s  aim  in 
bookbuying,  {Library)  1 19-123; 
London  Times  offering  600,000 
nearly  new  books  at  10  per  cent, 
cost  of  list  price,  299;  rpt.  of 
com.  on,  (Bostwick)  C192-193; 
Com.  on.  C281 ; bulletins  on  out- 
of-print  and  poorly  made  books, 
696. 

Bookkeeping,  Bibliog.  of,  298. 

Book  lists  and  bulletins  in  the 
children’s  room,  (Whitbeck) 
316-317- 

Book  plates,  Bibl.  des  ex-libns, 
(Budan)  249;  J.  S.  Stewart’s 
private  collection  presented  to 
Univ.  of  Illinois  State  L.  S., 

335. 

Book  prices,  American  book  prices 
current,  v.  ii,  loi. 

Book  stealing,  library  problem, 

673-674. 

Book  support,  145. 

Book  trade.  Century  of  English, 
(Duff)  45.  See  also  Brockhaus. 

Book  wagon  of  Washington  Coun- 
ty F.  L.,  42,  (Titcomb)  52-55. 

Books,  suggestive  list  for  small 
lib.,  (League  of  L.  Com.)  45; 
what  the  other  half  reads,  (Ran- 
kin) 91;  catalogue  raisonne  of 
20th  century  literature  loi;  Vir- 
ginia minister’s  lib.,  1635, 
(Marsden)  '102;  what  the  public 
is  reading,  (Chic.  L.  Club)  182; 
Essai  d'une  bibl.  speciale  des 
livres  perdus,  [etc.],  (Delpy) 
198;  books  and  life,  (Birge)  203- 
211;  books  of  1905  recommended 
for  a vilage  lib.,  318-319;  on 
Amer.  conditions  for  use  of 
foreigners,  (Canfield)  C66-67, 

229,  (Bostwick)  C69-70,  229, 

(Campbell)  C72  230,  (Stearns) 
230;  supply  and  use  of  techno- 
logical books,  (Craver),  C72-75, 

230,  (Garvin)  C76-78,  230, 

(Lord)  230-231;  read  by  girls, 
(Stearns)  C103-106;  beginnings 
of  literature  for  children,  (Bur- 
nite)  C111-112;  protest  against 
receipt  for  customs  entry,  C193, 
278,  280;  annotated  lists.  Liter- 
ary World  and  Book  Selector 
(July),  682;  books  in  harness, 
(Lummis)  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
P.  L.,  682,  684;  bibl.  best  books, 

N.  Y.  State  L.,  694;  bibl.  of 
books  on  business  and  trades, 
694;  love  of,  as  a basis  for  li- 
brarianship,  (Bostwick)  725. 
(Hermis)  725;  replacing  worn- 
out,  (Wadlin),  790;  distribution 
of  to  rural  communities,  801; 
suitable  for  Christmas  gifts,  816. 

Books.  See  also  Reference  books. 
Children’s  reading. 

Boon,  Fes.  B.,  C292. 

Bordeaux,  Henry,  biographic  cri- 
tique by  British,  bibl.,  799. 


Borden,  Fanny,  C292;  sec.  pro 
tern.  Coll,  and  Ref.  Section, 
C233. 

Boston  AthenEum  L.  rpt.,  137. 

Boston  Book  Co.,  Bulletin  of  Bib- 
liography, too,  104,  346;  G.  W. 
Cole.  Bibliography  of  Bermuda 
(April),  296;  July  bulletin,  bibl. 
of  prose  fiction,  (Goodrich) ; 
continuation  Cole’s  bibl.  of  Ber- 
muda, 346. 

Boston  Medical  L.,  memorial  to 
Dr.  Chadwick,  235. 

Boston  P.  L.  methods  of  book- 
buying, (Macurdy)  14-15;  ex- 
hibit of  Society  of  Printers,  48; 
Franklin  anniversary  exhibit,  91; 
annual  list  of  new  books  added, 
too;  death  of  E:  B.  Hunt,  146; 
bulletin,  151;  list  of  books  on 
printing,  151;  work  of  station 
P,  (Stewart)  C82-83;  54th  rpt., 
789-790. 

Bostwick,  Arthur  E.,  statement  on 
copyright  revision,  65-66;  lib.  for 
the  business  man,  9c;  free  mail 
transmission  of  books  for  blind, 
124:  use  of  Lib.  of  Cong,  cards 
in  New  York  P.  L.,  264,  C292; 
whole  duty  of  lib.  trustee  from 
libn’s  standpoint,  C40-44,  239; 
books  for  the  foreign  population, 
C67-70,  229;  rpt.  of  com.  on 
bookbuying,  C192-193;  com.  on 
title-pages  and  indexes  to  peri- 
odicals, C194,  281;  books  for  the 
blind,  C229;  delegate  to  copy- 
right conference,  C277-278;  com. 
on  bookbuying,  C281;  the  lib.  as 
a conservative  force,  818. 

Boswell,  Jessie  P.,  (japa;  cataloger 
Univ.  of  Mich.  L.,  745. 

Botanical  libraries,  in  Dist.  of 
Columbia,  (D.  C.  L.  Assoc.)  28- 
29. 

Botany,  Biochemie  der  pflanzen, 
(Czapek)  45 ; Internat.  catalogue 
of  scientific  lit.,  loi. 

Bourland,  C.  B.,  Boccacqio  and  the 
Castilian  and  Catalan  literature, 
198. 

Bowdoin  College,  Descriptive  cata- 
logue of  the  art  collections,  745. 

Bowerman,  G:  F.,  pres.  D.  C.  L. 
Assoc.,  29;  school  work  of  Dist. 
of  Columbia  P.  L.,  165-166; 

work  of  Dist.  of  Columbia  P.  L., 
238;  disposition  of  found  arti- 
cles, 252,  C292;  rpt.  of  com.  on 
bookbinding,  Ci  30-1 39,  194; 

treas.  A.  L.  A.,  C224;  time  limit 
of  books  for  home  use,  748; 
Douglas  Gockerell’s  “Note  on 
bookbinding,’’  852. 

Bowker.  R.  R.,  ed.  state  publica- 
tions, pt.  3,  103. 

Bowman,  Frances  E.,  834. 

Bowne,  J.  T.,  Classified  bibl.  of 
boy  life,  746. 

Boyd,  Jessie  M.,  form  of  entry 
for  institutions,  et.c.,  99-100. 

Boyden  L.,  bequest  to,  796. 

Boys.  Classified  bibl.,  (Bowne)  746. 

Boys’  Reading  Fraternity,  at  Cam- 
den (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  36;  take 
summer  trips  to  country  in  sum- 
mer, 286. 

Erachiopoda,  bibl.  of,  (Shimer) 
198. 

Braddock,  Pa.,  Carnegie  F.  L., 
rpt.,  189. 

Braddock’s  expedition,  ref.  in  Car- 
negie lib.  of  Pittsburgh  Month 
ly  bull.,  851. 

Bradford,  Mrs.  Emma  S.,  C292. 


Bradford  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  36th 
rpt.,  847. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  Carnegie  P.  L.,  6th 
rpt.,  286. 

Bradley,  Florence,  asst.  Carnegie 
L.,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  735. 

Bradley,  Isaac  S.,  C292. 

Bradley,  Rev.  W.  A.,  2d  vice-pres. 
Ontario  L.  Assoc.,  221. 

Bragg,  Clara  W.,  C292. 

Braley,  Esther,  libn.  state  normal 
school,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  35. 

Braniff,  Florence,  C292. 

Brazil,  National  L.,  $2,600,000  for 
bldg,  for,  690. 

Brett,  Clara  A.,  C292. 

Brett,  W.  H.,  School  and  the  lib., 
28s,  C292;  lib.  architecture  from 
the  libn’s  point  of  view,  C49-52, 
220. 

Breymann,  H.,  Neusprachliche  re- 
form-literatur,  47. 

Bridewell  house  of  correction  gets 
books  from  Chicago  P.  L.,  ^38- 

Bridge,  Alice  M.,  C292. 

Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  L.  Assoc.,  be- 
quest to,  848. 

Bridgman,  Minnie,  marriage,  35. 

Briere,  G.,  and  Caron,  P.,  Reper- 
toire methodique  de  I’histoire 
moderne  et  contemporaine  de  la 
France,  150. 

Briggs,  Albert  T„  C292. 

Briggs,  Mrs.  Albert  T.,  C292. 

Briggs,  Harriet  M.,  C292. 

Briggs,  Mrs.  Jennie  E.,  C292. 

Briggs,  Walter  B.,  C292. 

Briggs,  Mrs.  Walter  B.,  C292. 

Briggs,  Master,  C292. 

Brigham,  Clarence  S.  A.,  bibl.  of 
Narragansett  country,  347,  C292. 

Brigham,  Herbert  O.,  sec.-treas. 
R.  I.  L.  Assoc.,  129,  C292;  2d 
vice-pres.  Natl.  Assoc.  State  Ls., 
284;  A.  L.  A.  Conference  and 
the  press,  715-717. 

Brigham,  Johnson,  com.  on  pub- 
lic documents,  C281. 

Brinkmann,  Edith,  sec.  Pa.  L. 
Club,  282. 

Bristol  (Ct.)  P.  L.  cornerstone 
laid,  840.  I 

Bristol  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  rpt,  847. 

British  Museum  L.,  catalogs  of, 
(Cordova)  loi;  {Edinburgh  Re- 
view) 148;  circular  reading  room 
largest,  712;  rpt.,  796. 

Brcckhaus,  publications,  catalog  of, 
45- 

Brockton.  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  286. 

Broeckaert,  J.  Sea  Coopman,  T., 
and  Broeckaert. 

Bronson  L.,  Waterbury,  Ct.,  27th 
rpt.,  245. 

Brockline  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  49th  rpt., 
^35- 

Brooklyn  (Ct.)  meeting  m interest 
of  pub.  lib.,  840. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Institute  Museum 
L.,  91,  228-229. 

Brooklyn  (N.,  Y.)  P.  L.,  Prospect 
Park  plaza  site  approved  for 
central  building,  36;  bulletin,  45; 
Williamsburgh  branch  anniver- 
sary, 92;  development  of,  228; 
8th  rpt.,  235-236;  Greenpoint 

Carnegie  branch  opened,  236; 
list  on  railway  rates,  251;  din- 
ner to  Frank  P.  Hill,  286;  erec- 
tion of  Carnegie  bldgs.,  (Al- 
mirall)  C47-49,  (Hamlin)  C6o- 
62;  Bird  S.  Color  appointed 

Raymon  F.  Almirall  architect 
for  great  central  lib.  bldg., 

654,  683;  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  con- 
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suiting  architect,  683;  opening 
of  Prospect  Branch  Carnegie 
bldg.,  July  30,  683;  list  of 

books  on  Greater  N.  Y.,  695; 
architectural  competition  for 
central  bldg,  (edit.),  750;  archi- 
tectural program  for  central 
bldg.,  (Hamlin)  771-773;  deci- 
sion regarding  Mrs.  Craigie,  790; 
conference  on  appointment  of 
architect,  790-791;  opening  of 
East  branch,  840. 

Brooks,  C:  C.,  C292. 

Brooks,  L.  Edna,  C292. 

Brooks,  L.  May,  C292. 

Brown,  Ada  M.,  C292. 

Brown,  C:  H.,  list  on  municipal 
government,  251. 

Brown,  Clara  F.,  sec.  New  Hamp- 
shire L.  Assoc.,  826. 

Brown,  Demarchus  C.,  libn.  In- 
diana State  L.,  745;  treas.  In- 
diana L.  Assoc.,  822. 

Brown,  Edna  A.,  resigned  position 
Rosenberg  L.,  Galveston,  Tex., 
becomes  1.  Andover  (Mass.)  P. 
L.,  691. 

Brown,  G:  W,,  gift  of  lib.  bldg, 
to  Northfield  (Vt.),  685. 

Brown,  James  D.,  classification 
for  public  libs.,  100;  open  access 
lending  departments.  Library 
Association  Record,  (August) 
682;  subject  classification  (re- 
view), 682;  subject  classification, 
(Bishop),  836-838. 

Brown,  Jeanie  B.,  Czga. 

Brown,  Kirk,  Friends’  libn.  in 
Maryland,  136. 

Brown,  Walter  L.,  asst.  libn.  Buf- 
falo (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  elected  libn., 
succeeding  H:  L.  Elmendorf, 

691;  pres.  N.  Y.  L.  Assoc.,  726. 

Brown,  Zaidee  M.,  C292. 

Brown  University  L.,  John  Hay 
memorial  lib.  building  for,  98, 
(Koopman)  Cio-ii ; In  the  Harris 
alcove,  poem,  (Hayes)  660;  gift 
and  bequest  to,  848. 

Browne,  Nina  E.,  C292;  registrar, 
C281;  attendance  summaries, 
C304;  sec.  com.  on  Social  Edu- 
cation Congress  817. 

Browning,  Edna  L.,  0)292. 

Browning,  Rob.,  classed  reference 
list,  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  P.  L. 
bulletin,  June,  345. 

Brunn  P.  L.,  Ceska  Osveta  682. 

Brush,  Ella  M.,  C292. 

Bryn  Mawr,  College  L.,  descr.  of 
bldg.,  (Mudge)  770-771. 

Buchanan,  H:  C.,  C202. 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  H:  C.,  C292. 

Bucher,  Marion,  asst.  Agnes  Scott 
College  L.,  735. 

Biicherei  der  technischen  hoch- 
schule  zu  Dantzig,  Zentralblatt, 
Sept.,  740. 

Buchnell,  Dotha,  C292. 

Buckhouse,  Gertrude,  vice-pres. 
Montana  State  L.  Assoc.,  781. 

Bucknam,  Edith  P.,  C292;  sec. 
Catalog  Section,  C239. 

Budan,  Comte  E.  de,  Bibl.  des 
ex-libris,  249. 

Budd,  Mary  E.,  C292. 

Buell,  H.  C.,  pres.  Wis.  L.  Assoc., 
181. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  9th  rpt., 
137-138;  Walter  L.  Brown 
elected  libn.,  691;  bcoks  suitable 
for  Christmas  gifts,  816. 

Buhrman,  Louise  E.,  C292. 

Building  up  a public  document 
collection,  (Hasse)  661. 
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Buildings,  library,  Carnegie  F.  L., 
Alliance,  O.,  (Russell)  24-25; 
Spokane  (Wash.)  P.  L.,  41 ; 
Hudson  Park  Carnegie  branch 
N.  Y.  P.  L.,  95;  Madison 

(Minn.)  P.  L.  142;  information 
desired  regarding,  (Reed)  152; 
children’s  room  of  East  Liberty 
branch,  Pittsburgh,  170;  Amster- 
dam ave.  branch  N.  Y.  P.  L., 
193;  Milton  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  219- 
220;  N.  Y.  State  L.,  340;  li- 
brary, in  Rhode  Island,  (Koop- 
man) C15-16;  need  of  A.  L.  A. 
coll,  of  plans  of,  (Soule),  C45- 
46;  design  and  construction  of 
branch,  (Almirall)  C46-49,  220; 
from  a libn’s  point  of  view 
(Brett)  C49-52,  220;  and  book 
stacks,  (Green)  C52-56,  220; 

views  of  a consulting  architect, 
(Hamlin)  C57-62,  220;  new  bldg, 
of  Mt.  Holyoke  Colege,  (Blake- 
ly) C62-64,  235;  prism  light  for, 
(Abbatt)  C221 ; A.  L.  A.  com. 
on  desired,  (Dudley)  C221; 
com.  on,  C281;  opening  of  Pros- 
pect Branch  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
P.  L.,  683;  California  lib.  build- 
ings noted  in  News  Notes  of 
Cal.  Libraries,  (July)  683; 
$2,600,000  for  Brazil  National 
lib.  bldg.,  690;  library  archi- 
tecture abroad,  (Hamlin)  710- 
715;  architectural  program  lor 
Brooklyn  central  lib.  bldg., 
(Hamlin)  771-7731  Madison 
(Wis.)  F.  L.  bldg.,  front.,  Dec., 
(Hopkins)  812-815;  modern  Am. 
lib.  bldgs,  (edit.  fr.  Archi- 
tectural Record),  812-813;  lib. 
bldg,  plans,  (Eastman)  839. 

Bulletin  of  Bibliography,  Oct.,  839. 

Bulletin  des  Bibliotheques  Popu- 
laires,  187,  233-234,  682. 

Bulletins  and  newspaper  lists  of 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  (Ad- 
ams) 23-24. 

Bulletins  for  children,  (Trask) 
708-709. 

Bullock,  Edna  D.,  sec.  Nebraska 
State  L.  Com.,  resigned,  suc- 
ceeded by  Charlotte  Templeton, 
295,  C292;  lib.  commissions’ 

aid  to  schools,  C282. 

Bumstead,  Frank  M.,  784. 

Bunker,  Clcra  H.,  C292. 

Bunker,  Mabel  E.,  C292. 

Bunnell,  Ada,  Bibl.  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  151. 

Burchard,  E:  L.,  2d  vice-pres.  D. 
C.  L.  Assoc.,  29;  office  declined, 
29. 

Burdick,  Esther  E.,  C293;  vice- 
pres.  N.  J.  L.  Assoc.,  827. 

Burge.  Dorothy  B.,  C293. 

Burgess,  Alexina  P.,  sec.  Cape 
Cod  L.  Club,  730. 

Burgess,  E:  S.,  bibl.  of  Biotian 
asters,  694. 

Burgoyne,  T.  J.,  Lib.  planning,  337. 

Burlington  (la.)  P.  L.,  Miss 
Daisy  Sabin  libn.,  184,  196:  gift 
of  900  V.,  740. 

Burnet,  Duncan,  C293. 

Burnham,  J:  M.,  C293. 

Burnite.  Caroline  W.,  C293;  be- 
ginnings of  a literature  for  chil- 
dren, C107-112,  242. 

Burnham,  W:  H.,  Hygiene  of 

teeth,  bibl.,  748. 

Burns,  W:  S.,  ;>.,  treas.  D.  C.  L. 
Assoc.,  29;  office  declined,  29. 

Burpee,  Lawrence  J.,  C293;  build- 
ing up  Canadian  archives,  690. 
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Burrage,  Edith  M.,  C293. 

Busiel,  Julia  S.,  C293. 

Business  and  trades,  bibl.,  694. 

Business  end  of  a library,  (Pol- 
lard) 311-315. 

Buss,  Charlotte  A.,  C293. 

Busser,  S.  E.,  Santa  Fe  reading 
rooms.  Out  West  (August),  683. 

Butte  (Mont.)  F.  P.  L.,  reopened, 
791. 

Cady,  Anita  L.,  C293. 

Caldwell,  Bettie  D.,  libn.  P.  L. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  rpt.  on  new 
Carnegie  L.,  718-719. 

Caldwell,  Mary  R.,  C293. 

Calhoun,  Helen  V.,  asst.  Univ. 

of  111.  L..  35. 

California  libraries  damaged  _ by 
tire  and  earthquake,  detailed 
rpt.,  273;  damage  to  libs,  by 
earthquake,  (Greene)  C204-206; 
library  bldgs,  noted  in  News 

Notes  of  Cal.  L.  (.July),  683; 

reports  in  News  Notes  of  Cal. 
L.,  791. 

California  L.  Assoc.,  summary  of 
work  done,  28;  Dec.  meeting, 
77-79;  annual  meeting,  177-178; 
March  meeting,  178,  changes  in 
constitution,  224;  ist  meeting  of 
3d  district,  Fresno  P.  L.,  328; 
I St  meeting  4th  district,  Santa 
Ana,  328;  letter  sent  to  J.  1. 
Wyer,  jr.,  against  raising  A.  L. 
A.  dues,  328;  protest  against  A. 
L.  A.  entrance  fee,  C276,  676; 
4th  district  meeting.  Long  Beach, 
729;  exec.  com.  meeting.,  Oct. 
12,  77S;  I St  district  meeting, 

776. 

California  State  L.,  organizers  ap- 
pointed, 92,  189;  classified  lib. 
service,  189;  attendance  at  lib. 
meetings,  189;  material  desired 
relating  to  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake and  fire,  215;  bull,  called 
News  Notes  of  California  Libra- 
ries gives  detailed  rpt.  of  losses, 
273;  issues  News  Notes  of  Cali- 
fornia Libraries,  286. 

Callen,  Sara,  exec,  council  Ala. 
L.  Assoc.,  28. 

Calvi,  E.,  Bibl.  di  Roma  nel 
medio  evo  (476-1499),  I99_. 

Caml'ridge  City,  Ind.,  lib.  offered, 
848. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  list  of  books, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  rel.  to,  (Cam- 
bridge P.  L.)  46. 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  list  of 
books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  rel.  to 
Cambridge,  46;  48th  rpt.,  237- 
238. 

Cambridge  Press,  1638-1692,  (Ro- 
den) lOI. 

Cambridge  University.  See  Christ’s 
College,  Pembroke  College. 

Cambridge  University  L.  (Eng.) 
Worshipful  Company  of  Gold- 
smiths presented  £5000  for 
present  needs  of  1.,  291. 

Camden  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  Boys’ 
Reading  Fraternity,  36;  take 
Saturday  trips  to  country  during 
summer,  286;  Carnegie  bldg.. 
East  side  branch,  opened  June 

19,  338. 

Cameron,  A.  W.,  councillor  Onta- 
rio L.  Assoc.,  221. 

Cameron,  Helen  M.,  librarian  War- 
saw (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  343. 

Cameron,  Jessie,  C293. 

Campbell,  J.  Maud,  C293;  basis 
of  taxation  for  public  libs.,  C36- 
40,  239,  books  for  the  foreign 


population,  C65-67,  229;  Com. 
on  resolutions,  C181;  co-opera- 
tion, C70-72,  230. 

Canada,  review  of  hist.  pubs,  re- 
lating to,  (Wrong,  Langton) 
198. 

Canadian  archives.  Building  up, 
(Burpee)  690. 

Canal  Dover,  O.,  lib.  given  to, 
848. 

Canary  Islands,  Los  periodicos  de 
las  islas  Canarias,  (Maffiote) 

I4Q. 

Canfield,  James  H.,  statement  on 
copyright  revision,  69-70;  rpt. 
on  use  of  L.  C.  cards,  260, 
C293;  basis  of  taxation  for  pub- 
lic libs.,  C36-40,  239;  books  for 
the  foreign  population,  C6S-67, 
229;  com.  on  resolutions,  C181; 
co-operation  with  N.  E.  A., 
C195-196;  com.  on  co-op.  with 

N.  E.  A.,  C181;  com.  on  library 
post,  C281;  address  at  laying  of 
cornerstone  Swarthmore  -.(Pa.) 
L.,  689;  Cape  Cod  L.  Club,  an- 
nual meeting,  730. 

Card  file,  (P.  N.)  294. 

Card  index,  (P.  N.)  294. 

Card  index  drawer,  145. 

Carey,  Miriam  E.,  in  charge  of 
libs,  of  Iowa  state  institutions, 
74-75- 

Carey  L.,  Carey,  O.,  new  Carnegie- 
Browii  bldg,  dedicated,  791. 

Carlton,  W.  N.  C.,  C293;  college 
libraries  and  college  librarians, 
751-757- 

Carnegie.  Andrew,  gifts  for  lib. 
purposes,  1905,  72-73;  summa- 
ry of  lib.  gifts,  105,  123;  criti- 
cisms of  lib.  gifts,  105,  142, 

144.  , 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  lib.  gifts  of, 
(Hill)  C8,  (Hall)  C161,  (Boody) 
C240-24I;  table  of,  1881-1904, 
by  states,  total  $39,325,240,  820; 
detailed  list,  848. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  to  be  asked  by 
N.  Y.  L.  Club  to  contribute  for 
printing  of  union  list  of  periodi- 
cal.®, 281;  present  at  opening  of 
Ottawa  (Can.)  P.  L.,  293. 

Carnegie  founder’s  day,  proposed, 
774-  , 

Carnegie  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Writings  on  Am.  hist., 
1903,  issued  by,  48;  grants  of, 
73;  bibliography  of  pubs.  rel.  to 
work  of,  101-102;  Index  Medi- 
cus,  102;  Handbook  of  learned 
societies,  103;  bibl.  of  geo- 
physics, 150;  to  complete  Sa- 
bin’s Bibliotheca  Americana, 

154- 

Carnegie  libraries,  il.  lecture  on, 
(Koch)  Michigan  L.  A.  insti- 
tute, 278. 

Carnegie  libraries.  See  Aberdeen, 
Scotland;  Alliance,  O.;  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Aurora,  111;  Bartol  Memo- 
rial L. ; Braddock,  Pa.;  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ; Camden,  N.  J'. ; 
Carey  L. ; Cedar  Rapids,  la.; 
Chattanooga.  Tenn. ; Clyde,  O. ; 
Columbus,  Ga. ; Covina,  Cal.;  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  P.  L. ; Dover, 
N.  H. ; Dubuque,  la. ; East  Liv- 
erpool, O.;  Frankfort,  Ind;  Ful- 
ton, N.  Y. ; Gloversville,  N.  Y. ; 
Grand  Rapids,  Minn. ; Greens- 
boro. N.  C. ; Homestead.  Pa.; 
Houston,  Tex.;  Howell,  Mich.; 
Islington,  Eng. ; Kalispell,  Mont.; 
Kearny,  N.  J. ; Laramie,  Wyo. ; 
Lawrence  Univ.;  Louisville,  Ky. ; 


Madison,  Minn.;  Marietta  (O.) 
Coll.;  Mills  Coll.;  Moorhead, 
Minn.;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  New 
Orleans,  La.;  New  York  P.  L.; 
Norfolk,  Va.;  North  Dak.  Agric. 
Coll.;  Ottawa,  Can.;  Perth  Am- 
boy, N.  J.;  Philadelphia  F.  L. ; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; Portland,  Mich. ; 
Queens  Borough  P.  L. ; Roches- 
ter, Ind.;  Rockport,  Mass.;  San- 
dusky, O.;  Spartansburg.  S.  C.; 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.;  University  of  Me.;  Warren, 

O. ;  Waterloo,  la.;  Wauseon,  O.; 
Winthrop  Normal  and  Indust. 
Coll. 

Carnegie  L.  of  Pittsburgh,  Classi- 
fied catalog,  pt.  7,  Fiction,  296; 
good  stories  for  children  296; 
Training  schools  for  children’s 
librarians,  784. 

Caron,  P.  See  Briere,  G.,  and 
Caron. 

Carr,  Bertha  G.,  786. 

Carr,  Flora  F.,  libn.  Carnegie  L., 
Charles  City,  la.,  784. 

Carr,  Georgina  E.,  850. 

Carr,  II : J.,  chairman  com.  A. 
L.  A.  exhibit,  Jamestown  Ex- 
pos., 175;  rpt.  on  Amer.  Lib. 
Institute,  277,  C293;  advance 

printing  of  conference  papers, 
C217;  rpt.  of  com.  on  A.  L. 
A.  exhibit  at  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion, C2 1 8-2 1 9. 

Carr,  Mrs.  H:  J.,  C293. 

Carr,  Zada,  libn.  East  Park  (Ind.) 

P.  L.,  787. 

Carrington,  Louise  M.,  vice-pres. 

Ct.  L.  Assoc.,  127. 

Carroll,  Jessie  A.,  marriage,  784. 
Cartier,  Jacques,  bibl.  of,  249. 
Cartularies,  list  of,  (L.  of  Con- 
gress) 102. 

Carver,  Leonard  D.,  memorial  res- 
olutions on,  (Eastern  Me.  L. 
Club)  33-34,  (Maine  L.  Assoc.) 
225;  necrology,  C188-189. 

Car}',  Miriam  E.,  mem.  exec.  com. 

111.  State  L.  School  Assoc.,  677. 
Casamajor,  Mary,  C293. 

Cascade  mountains.  bibl.  of, 
(Banks)  46. 

Case  L.,  Cleveland,  O.,  finding 
list  of  French  fiction,  248. 
Catalog  cards,  number  of  to  a 
book,  (Bishop)-  270. 

Catalog  game  played  in  the  young 
people’s  room.  New  Haven  (Ct.) 
F.  P.  L.,  (White)  815. 
Cataloging,  L.  of  (Congress  rules 
for  young  men’s  Christian  assns., 
(Hanson)  44-45;  form  of  entry 
for  institutions,  (Hanson)  99- 
100;  discussion  of  universal  cat- 
alog, (“Pseudonyms”)  124-125; 
Prussian  gesamtkatalog,  137; 
substitute  for  card  index,  145; 
Bodleian  practice,  148;  princi- 
ples of,  (Hulme)  148-149;  sug- 
gestions for  the  small  lib., 
(Crawford)  197;  manual  of  an- 
notation, (Savage)  249;  L.  of 
C.  special  rules  on  to  supple- 
ment A.  L.  A.  rules,  345 ; sub- 
ject headings  for  dist.  catalogs, 
(Bishop)  Cii3-i23,‘236;  subject 
headings  for  state  documents 
(Hasse)  C123-126,  236;  Common 
sense  in  cataloging  small  libs., 
(Van  Valkenburgh)  C127-129, 
237;  A.  L.  A.  Pub.  Board  com. 
on  catalog  rules,  C157-158,  221, 
279;  discussion  of  cataloging 
uestions,  (A.  L.  A.  Catalog 
ection)  (J236-239;  advisory 
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board  on,  recommended  for  L. 
A.  U.  K.,  721.  See  also  Inter- 
national catalog  of  scientific  lit- 
erature; Printed  catalog  cards. 

Cataloging  and  classification 
(dept.),  44,  99,  147,  197,  248. 
296,  34S)  693,  745.  799,  850. 

Catalogue  de  I’histoire  de  France, 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  296; 
“Second  cat.”  Peabody  Insti- 
tute L.,  297. 

Catalogue  of  Title  Entries,  contin- 
uance of,  75. 

Cedar  Falls  (la.)  Normal  School, 
Miss  Mattie  Fargo  libn.,  732. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  F.  P.  L.,  9th 
rpt.,  286;  $13,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 286;  dedication  of  $75,000 
lib.  bldg.,  286;  H.  C.  Andersen 
centenary  celebrated,  286. 

Census  U.  S.,  list  of  publications 
of,  250. 

Cepbalcpods,  Structure  of  some 
primitive  cephalopods,  (Ruede- 
man)  746. 

Ceramics,  ref.  list  on,  (Trenton  F. 
P.  L.)  250,  346. 

Cervantes,  Iconografia  de  los  edi- 
ciones  del  Quijote,  (Henrich) 
46. 

Ceska  Osvesta,  42,  136,  187,  285, 
337,  682,  completing  2d  v. 

Chadwick,  James  R.,  Bost.  Medi- 
cal L.  memorials  to,  235;  ne- 
crology, C189. 

Chamberlain,  E:  F.,  Acquisition 
of  written  language  by  primi- 
tive peoples,  1 5 1. 

Chamberlin,  Edith  J.,  C293. 

Champlin,  E.  Aliena,  C293. 

Cham.plin,  G:  G.  C293. 

Champlin,  Mrs.  G-.  G.,  C293. 

Changed  titles  (dept.),  694. 

Chapin,  A.  F.,  C293.  4 

Chapin,  Artena  M.,  C293. 

Chapman,  Lila  M.,  735. 

Chappins,  Louise,  £293. 

Charity  Organization  Society,  N. 
Y.,  Mrs.  Helen  P.  Bates  libn., 
850. 

Charles  City  (laO  Carnegie  L., 
Miss  Flora  F.  Clarr  libn.,  784. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  L.  Soc.,  rpt.  of 
lib.  158th  meeting,  338. 

Chase,  Alice  Ward,  C293. 

Chautauqua  summer  L.  school, 
plan  for  season,  283;  6th  an- 
nual session,  731. 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  P.  L.,  Sun- 
day opening,  138;  opening  of 
children’s  dept,  presented  as 
memorial,  284;  formal  opening 
of  children’s  room,  memorial  to 
E.  G.  Richmond,  287. 

Chauvin,  V.,  Bibl.  des  ouvrages 
arabes  ou  relatifs  aux  arabes 
publ.  dans  I’Europe  chretienne 
de  1810  a 1885,  249. 

Chemistry,  chemical  card  index  of 
U.  S.  Patent  Office,  (Hill)  225. 

Chestnut  Hill  (Pa.)  Acad.  L.,  Miss 
Helen  D.  Subers  org.,  731. 

Chevalier,  S.  A.,  C293. 

Chicago  Hist.  Soc.  L.,  rpt.,  139. 

Chicago  L.  Club,  Dec.  meeting, 
33;  Feb.  meeting,  129-130;  March 
meeting,  181-182;  April  meeting, 
280-281;  last  meeting  May  10, 
280:  discuss  helping  San  Fran- 
cisco libs.,  281;  October  meeting, 
781;  Nov.  meeting,  831. 

Chicago  (111.)  P.  L.,  list  on  amuse- 
ments, 45 ; list  of  books  for 
boys,  100;  list  of  accessions, 
148,  248;  list  on  gardening,  198; 
33d  rpt.,  238;  list  on  Memorial 


day,  251;  rpt.  on  use  of  L.  C. 
cards,  (Roden)  265 ; disposition 
of  worn-out  volumes  to  Bride- 
well L.,  (Patterson)  338;  acces- 
sions May  I to  July  i,  693; 
books  in  foreign  languages  added 
to,  1905-1906,  693;  books  in  Bo- 
hemian language  added,  1894- 
1906,  693;  term  of  directors, 
740. 

Child,  Grace  A.,  C293. 

Child,  in  literature.  Das  kind  in 
der  deutschen  litteratur  des  xi.- 
XV.  jahr-hunderts,  (Arnold)  102. 

Child  labor,  bibl.  of,  (Spargo)  149; 
list  of  books  on  references  to 
periodicals,  (Griffin)  346. 

Ch'.ld  study,  bibl.  of,  (Rowe)  149; 
bibl.  of,  (Wilson)  746. 

Children,  lib.  work  for,  (Nebras- 
ka L.  Assoc.)  31,  (Maltby)  137, 
{Pub.  Libs.)  234;  bulletin  on 
story  telling,  (Pittsburgh  Car- 
negie L.)  90;  how  may  teacher 
lead  children  to  read  good  books, 
(Kauffman)  170;  instruction  in 
use  of  lib.,  (Quigley)  166-167; 
children’s  room  of  East  Liberty 
branch,  Pittsburgh,  170;  devel- 
opment of,  (Birge)  205-206; 
Children’s  Lib.  Helpers  orga- 
nized at  Providence  P.  L.,  224; 
booklists  and  bulletins  in  the 
children’s  room  (Whitbeck) 
316;  lib.  work  with,  rpt.  on, 
(Jackson)  C89-97,  244;  chil- 

dren’s lib.  a moral  force,  (Hunt) 
C97-103,  200  242;  problem  of 

the  girl,  (Stearns)  C103-106, 
200,  242;  beginnings  of  a litera- 

yture  for  children,  (Burnite) 

r C107-112,  242;  need  of  interna- 
tkiranl  dept.,  (Lord)  C200-201, 
(Wells)  C202,  (Saunders)  C202; 
books  for,  (Wyer)  C201-202, 
(Greene)  C243,  (Flewins)  C243- 
244,  (Ballard)  C244;  work  for, 
(Ranck)  C244-245,  (Ballard) 
C245-246,  (Smith)  C246,  (Sar- 
geant)  C246-247;  bulletins  for, 
(Trask)  708-709;  children  and 
the  pub.  lib.,  (Moses)  816;  story 
hour  courses  from  Greek  Myths, 
(Carnegie  L.  of  Pittsburgh)  850; 
boger  for  barn  og  ungdom 
(Deichmanske  Bibliothek)  850. 

Children,  lib.  work  for.  See  also 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Carnegie  L., 
training  school. 

Children’s  reading,  (Nebraska  L. 
Assoc.)  31;  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  P.  L.  2d  ann.  confer- 
ence on,  288. 

Children’s  Reading.  See  also  Boys’ 
Reading  Fraternity  stories  for 
children  under  twelve,  Carnegie 
L.,  Pittsburg,  296. 

Chivers,  Cedric,  C293. 

Christman,  Jennie  L.,  C293. 

Chetusitz,  Battles  of,  bibl.  of, 
(Muller)  250. 

Christenberry,  D.  P.,  exec,  council 
Ala.  L.  Assoc.,  28. 

Christian  Mrs.  W.,  2d  vice-pres. 
Texas  L.  Assoc.,  279. 

Christiania  (Norway)  Deichmanske 
Bibliothek,  (rpt.,  1905)  690; 

boger  for  barn  og  ungdom, 
850. 

Christiania  (Sweden)  Deichmanske 
Bibliothek,  Katalog  over  Hol- 
berglitteratur,  250;  Bolette  Son- 
turn  libn.  Kampen  branch,  834. 

Christmas,  list  of  books  for, 
(Pratt  Inst.  F.  L.)  45;  reading 
list  on,  (Seattle  P.  L.)  45;  books 
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suitable  for  Christmas  gifts, 
816. 

Christmas  reading  lists,  851. 

Christ’s  College,  Cambridge  (diver- 
sity, Catalogue  of  mss.  in  lib. 
of,  (James)  135-136. 

Chronological  record  of  American 
travels,  1492  to  date,  (Edmunds) 
693. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  L.  Institute,  June 
15.  338. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  P.  L.  rpt.  on  use 
of  L.  C.  cards,  (Hodges)  266; 
library  institute,  338;  rpt.  of 
Soc.  for  the  blind,  339;  annual 
list  of  books  added,  345;  rpt., 
year  ending  June  30,  1905,  791. 

Circulation,  (Hopkins)  C259-261, 
(discussion)  261-263. 

Civil  service  methods  and  library 
efficiency,  (Haines)  699-704. 

Clarinda  (la.)  F.  P.  L.,  opened, 
36. 

Clark,  Etta  M.,  C293. 

Clark,  G:  T.,  methods  of  school 
circulation  of  lib.  books,  155- 

157. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Martha  B.,  libn.  Mary- 
ville (Mo.)  State  Normal 
School,  784. 

Clark  University  L.,  books  and 
pictures  in  Clark  memorial  col- 
lection (Wilson)  693. 

Clarke,  Edith  E.,  secretary  Ver- 
mont L.  A.,  280;  U.  S.  Public 
documents  and  their  catalogs, 
317-318,  C293. 

Clarke,  Eleanor,  C293. 

Clarke,  Elva  E.,  C293. 

Clarke,  G:  K.,  C293. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  G:  K.,  C293. 

Clarke,  Lucy  M.,  C293. 

Clarke^  Mary  R.,  C293. 

Classification,  of  physical  training, 
(McCurdy)  47;  Brown’s  system, 
100;  of  law,  (Univ.  of  Cal.) 
147-148;  index  guide  to  shelf 
classif.  of  Harvard  College  L., 
197:  of  'electrical  engineering, 

(Pearl)  197;  in  useful  arts  and 
natural  science,  (Mann)  248;  of 
L.  C.  cards,  (Hicks)  255;  classi- 
fication guides  and  indexes.  Li- 
brary World,  April,  (E.  A.  Sav- 
age) 286;  wanted — a classifica- 
tion, (Mould,  R.  W.)  296; 

“standard”  and  “up-to-date” 
methods  (edit.),  802;  Brown 
Subject  classification,  (Bishop) 
836-838. 

Clatworthy,  Linda  M.,  lib.  course 
given  to  normal  school  students, 
160-163,  C293;  reference  work, 
C263-265. 

Clay,  Dr.  Albert  T.,  address  on 
Babylonia  at  Pennsylvania  L. 
Club,  282. 

Clemenceau,  Georges,  biographie 
critique,  Le  Blond,  bibl.,  799. 

Clemens,  S:  L.  (Mark  Twain), 

‘ are  writings  wholesome  for  chil- 
dren, (Lothrop)  289. 

Clendenin,  Susan  R.,  89. 

Cleveland  (O.)  P.  L.,  Broadway 
branch  opened,  89,  92;  bonds 
for  new  building,  189;  Miles 
Park  branch  opened,  189;  June 
meeting  plan  approved  for  co- 
operation with  Western  Reserve 
L.  S,  for  training  assistants, 
339;  books  suitable  for  Christ- 
mas gifts,  816;  37th  rpt.,  840- 
84-.. 

Clevenger,  Eliza  J.,  Cagj. 

Clinton,  111.,  $10,000  for  lib.,  145. 

Cloud,  Josephine,  C293. 
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Clute,  Elizabeth  W-,  sec.  Minne- 
sota L.  Assoc.,  781. 

Clyde,  O.,  Carnegie  L.,  Carnegie 
bldg,  opened  791. 

Cobb.  Edith  H.,  C293. 

Cobham.  Viscount,  Report  of  the 
committee  on  leather  for  book- 
binding, 737-739. 

Cochrane,  Sarah  A.  resigned  cat- 
alog dept.  Detroit  (Mich.)  P. 
L.,  Aug.  I,  691. 

Cockerell,  Douglas,  Note  on  book- 
binding, (Bowerman)  852. 

Coifin,  Mrs.  Eva  E.,  (^293. 

(ioffman,  H.  C.,  ist  vice-pres. 
Washington  L.  Assoc.,  86. 

Ccgshall.  C.  li.,  pap.  on  Should 
children  be  encouraged  to  read 
war  stories,  289. 

Coit,  Emily  S.,  elected  lib.  Warsaw 
(N.  Y.)  P.  L.  (error),  295; 
classifying  and  cataloging  War- 
saw (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  not  lib., 

343. 

Colby,  Adah  M.,  C293. 

Colcord,  Mabel,  C293. 

Cole,  A.  S.,  cataloger,  Mt.  Ver- 
non (N.  Y.)  P.  L„  334. 

Cole,  (j.  W.,  bibl.  of  Bermuda, 
296,  346. 

Cole,  T.  L.,  ist  vice-president  D. 
C.  L.  Assoc.,  29,  C293. 

Coler,  Bird  S.,  appoints  local  archi- 
tect for  Brooklyn  P.  L.,  654, 
683. 

Collar,  Mildred  A.,  sec.  L.  I.  L. 
Club,  228. 

College  libraries,  reading  in  (edit.), 
749;  statistics  (edit.),  749;  and 
coll,  libns.,  (Carlton)  751;  student 
circulation  in  a univ.  lib.,  (Koch) 
758-761;  plan  for  the  comp,  of 
comparative  univ.  and  college 
lib.  statistics,  (Gerould)  761-763; 
stimulation  of  gen.  reading  in 
the  college  lib.,  (Mudge),  764- 
768.  See  also  A.  L.  A.  College 
and  Reference  Section,  Proceed- 
ings, C233-235. 

Collingham,  Rose,  C293. 

Collins.  V.  L.,  Princeton  precep- 
torial system  and  the  univ.  lib., 
163-165;  resigned  as  reference 
libn.  of  Princeton  Univ.,  place 
taken  by  W.  W.  Bishop,  295. 

Colorado  L.  Assoc.,  Dec.  meeting, 
79-80;  March  meeting,  224;  Sept, 
meeting,  776. 

Colorado  Travelling  Ls.  Commis- 
mission,  791. 

Columbia  University,  rpt.  on  L. 
C.  eards,  (Canfield)  260;  Mor- 
gan collection  of  mss.,  791;  re- 
striction of  use,  791-792;  gift  to, 
796. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  site  for  Carnegie 
building,  92. 

Columbus  ((3.)  P.  School  L.,  list 
on  arbor  day,  198;  29th  rpt., 
^ -38. 

Columbia  River  Indians,  (Lewis) 
bibl.,  799. 

Comegys,  Mrs.  Rozilla  F.,  C293. 

Comings,  Eliz.  M.,  lib.  Young 
Men’s  Reading  Room  and  Libra- 
ry Assoc.,  335. 

Commons,  Prof.  J : R.,  Amer.  Bu- 
reau of  Industrial  Research,  La- 
bor papers,  1827-1837,  671-672. 

Compton,  Charles  H.,  appointed 
libn.  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.-,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  343,  .C293. 

Compton,  Nellie  J.,  sec.  Nebraska 
L,  Assoc,,  32;  Elson’s  “United 
States. ’’  152,  200. 


Concord  (N.  H.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  287; 
semi-centennial  observed  Aug. 
25,  1905.  287. 

Concrete.  See  Reinforced  con- 
crete, 298. 

Congdon,  Mary  K.,  C293. 

Conglomerate  (A)  in  periodicals: 
the  Methodist  Review,  (Thomas) 
817. 

Congres  International  pour  la  Re- 
production des  manuscrits,  des 
Monnaies,  et  des  Sceaux,  1905, 
actes,  90. 

Conklin,  Dr.  W.  J.,  3d  vice-pres. 
Ohio  L.  Assoc.,  830. 

Connecticut  L.  Assoc.,  annual 
meeting,  127;  May  meeting. 
May  24,  329;  fall  meeting,  729. 

Connecticut  P.  L.  Committee, 
book  list,  148. 

Connecticut  State  L.,  new  bldg, 
planned,  841. 

Connellsville,  Pa.,  Carnegie  F.  L. 
Founders’  day  celebrated.  May 
15,  rpt.,  287. 

Connelly,  Louise,  Remarks  on  the 
art  of  using  a library,  308-311. 

Connor,  Mrs.  F.  C.,  vice-pres.  Min- 
nesota L.  Assoc.,  780. 

Continuous  pagination  of  reading 
matter  and  advertising,  748. 

Cook,  Katherine  E.,  C293. 

Cook,  Jane  E.,  C293. 

Coolidge,  Elsie  W.,  C293. 

Cooper,  Frank  B.,  need  for  lib. 
instruction  by  normal  sichools 
and  universities,  157-160. 

Cooper,  G:  L.,  C293. 

(Joopman,  T.,  and  Broeckaert,  J., 
Bibliographic  van  den  Vlaam- 
schen  taalstrijd,  102. 

Copeland,  Lora  A.,  C293. 

Copepoda,  North  Am.  parasitic 
copepods,  (Wilson)  46;  notes  on 
marine  copepoda  of  R.  I.  (Wil- 
liams) 746. 

Coppee,  Frangois,  biographie  cri- 
tique, (Gaubert)  bibl.,  793. 

Copyright  entries,  ne,w  series  of 
Catalogue  of  Copyright  Entries, 
693- 

Copyright,  rpt.  of  Register  of 
Copyright,  19.  See  also  Cata- 
logue of  Title  Entries. 

Copyright  revision,  suggestions  for 
compromise  on  inportation  of 
books  by  libs.,  50;  statement 
cone.,  60;  existing  law  and  sub- 
stitutes proposed,  60-62;  A.  L. 
A.  conference  with  Publishers’ 
League,  62-63 ; publishers’  view, 
(Putnam)  63-65;  action  of  Au- 
thors’ Copyright  League,  65; 
statements  from  libns.,  65-70; 
action  of  A.  L.  A.,  106,  153,  154, 
252;  proposed  Lib.  Copyright 
League,  154,  (Cutter)  172;  im- 
portation clauses,  171-172;  A.  L. 
A.  position,  254;  Putnam  bill 
introduced  May  31,  275;  public 
hearing  on  bill  in  L.  C.,  June 
6,  275;  rpt.  of  hearing  on  copy- 
right bill,  (Solberg)  320-323;  rpt. 
of  A.  L.  A.  delegates  to  confer- 
ence, C277-278;  N.  Y.  Evening 
Post  criticism  of  A.  L.  A.  at 
Copyright  Conferences  653;  the 
copyright  question  (edit.),  802; 
the  proposed  copyright  law,  a 
protest,  (Wellman)  811-812;  res- 
olutions of  Missouri  L.  Assoc., 
825. 

Cordova,  R.  de,  catalogs  of  Brit- 
ish Museum,  loi. 

Cornel!  University  L.,  rpt.,  138-139. 


Corey,  D.  P.,  C293;  trustee  endow- 
ment fund,  C224;  com.  on  con- 
duct of  headquarters,  C281. 

Corey,  Mrs.  D.  P.,  C293. 

Coulter,  Edith  M.,  C293. 

Covell,  Maude  E.,  C293. 

Covina,  Cal.,  Carnegie  L.,  opened, 
36. 

Cowing.  Agnes,  C293. 

Cowing,  Herbert  L.,  C293. 

Crafts,  Lettie  M.,  C293;  pres. 

Minnesota  L.  Assoc.,  780. 

Craig,  Clara  L.,  promoted  refer- 
ence libn..  University  of  Nebras- 
ka, 691. 

Crain,  Lucy  B.,  C293. 

Cramer,  Kath.  D.,  treas.  Wis.  L. 
Assoc.,  181. 

Crandall,  Annabel,  C293. 

Crandell,  Ruth  L.,  C293. 

Crane,  Helen  M.,  785. 

Crane  L.,  35th  rpt.,  794. 

Craniometry,  bibl.  of,  (Muller) 

250. 

Cranston,  Elizabeth,  C293. 

Craver,  Harrison  W.,  C293;  sup- 
ply and  use  of  technological 
books,  C72-75,  230;  comp,  index 
to  Proceedings  of  the  Engineers’ 
Soc.  of  Western  Pa.,  696. 

Crawford,  Esther,  asst.  Univ.  of 
Nebraska  L.,  98;  cataloging,  197. 

Crav/fordsville  (Ind.)  P.  L.,  Miss 
Susan  K.  Beck,  libn.,  731. 

Credit,  (Prendergast)  bibl.,  851. 

Cremona,  Perotti  L.,  bibl.  of  Cre- 
mona, 694. 

Crerar  L.,  Chicago,  111.,  account 
of,  92;  transfer  of  medical 
dept  of  Newberry  to,  138;  iith 
rpt.,  189;  supplement  to  list  of 
serials,  248-249;  rpt.  on  use  of 
L.  C.  cards,  (Andrews)  263. 

Crevelluci,  A.,  Monticola,  G.,  and 
Pintor,  F.  Annuario  biblio- 
graphico  della  storia  d’ltalia,- 

^ 347- 

Crimmins,  Nora,  C293. 

Crocker,  Alice  M.,  rpt.  op  use  of 
L.  C.  cards,  266. 

Crocker,  Mary  E..  asst.  59th  st. 
branch  of  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  resigned 
to  become  ist  asst,  in  Williams- 
port (Pa.)  P.  L.,  677. 

Crocker,  Mrs.  Maurice  G.,  C293. 

Crofton,  F.  B.,  retired  as  provin- 
cial libn.  Nova  Scotia,  797. 

Crombie,  Harriet,  2d  vice-pres. 
New  Hampshire  L.  Assoc.,  826. 

Crosby,  Harriet  L.,  C293. 

Crossley,  F.  B.,  C293. 

Croydon  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  Readers’ 
Index,  197;  17th  rpt. — year  end- 
ing March  17,  1906,  estab- 

lishment of  30  school  libs.,  690; 
Union  subject-index  of  libs.. 
Readers’  Index  (July- Aug.), 

693- 

Cruice,  Mary  Z.,  C293. 

Crunden,  F : M.,  statement  on 
copyright  revision,  69;  illness  of, 
247,  295 ; public  lib.  and  civic 
improvement,  337,  C293;  message 
of  sympathy  to,  (ji94,  207!  letter 
from,  C207;  return  to  St.  Louis, 
745. 

Cruttenden,  Elsie  B.,  C293. 

Cruzado,  M.,  Bibl.  juridica  mexi- 
cana,  250. 

Crying,  bibl.,  298. 

Cumberland  (Wis.)  P.  L.,  new 
building  opened,  238. 

Cumming,  Nellie,  C294. 

Cunningham,  A.,  training  of  teach- 
ers in  lib.  work,  187. 


Currie,  Florence,  asst,  cataloger 
Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh,  732. 

Currier,  T:  Franklin,  rpt.  on  use 
of  L.  C.  cards,  260-261;  comp, 
with  E.  L.  Gay  of  catalog  of 
Moliere  coll,  for  Harvard  Univ., 
347,  C294. 

Curran,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  C294. 

Curtis,  Florence  R.,  libn.  Sarato- 
ga Athenaeum  L.,  797. 

Cushny,  A.  R.,  Text-book  of  phar- 
macology and  therapeutics,  103. 

Custy,  Margaret,  C294. 

Cutter,  C.  A.,  portrait  for  Forbes 
L.,  340. 

Cutter,  W : P.,  suggestion  for  com- 
promise in  copyright  revision 
question,  50,  68;  proposed  Lib. 
Copyright  League,  154,  172;  rpt. 
on  use  of  L.  C.  cards,  269, 
C294;  com.  on  bookbinding, 
C130,  281. 

Cutter,  Mrs.  W;  P.,  C294. 

Cyclopaedia  of  common  things 
changed  title,  (Heath)  252. 

“Cyclopedia  of  electricity,”  old  ma- 
terial, 852. 

“Cyclopedia  of  engineering,”  old 
material,  852. 

“Cyclopedia  of  modern  shop  prac- 
tise,” old  material,  852. 

Czapek,  F.,  Biochemie  der  pflan- 
zen,  45. 

Daigh,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  C294;  substi- 
tute Champaign  (111.)  P.  L.,  731. 

Dailey,  Carrie,  735. 

Dairy  chemistry,  (Snyder)  102. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  P.  L.,  5th  rpt.,  287. 

Damon  Lalia  M.,  C294. 

Dana,  J:  C.,  exhibit  of  Society  of 
Printers  at  Bost,  P.  L.,  48;  lib. 
printing,  90;  lib.  notes  for  news- 
papers, 104;  rebinding  for  libs., 
182-183;  pres.  N.  Y.  Lib.  Club, 
282,  C294;  notes  on  bookbind- 
ing, C130-132;  com.  on  lib.  train- 
ing, C175,  281;  rpt.  of  com,  on 
publicity,  C213,  216;  advance 

printing  of  conference  papers, 
C216-218;  com.  on  bookbuying, 
C281;  com.  on  publicity,  C281 ; 
notes  on  bookbinding  for  libs., 
737‘739;  many-sidedness  of  in- 
terest: how  a library  promotes 
it,  818.  See  also  Kent,  H;  W., 
and  Dana. 

Danforth  Memorial  Library  bldg., 
Patterson,  N.  J.,  F.  P.  L.  opened 
April  29,  686. 

Danish  bibliographies,  694. 

Danish  librarians.  Assoc,  of,  274. 

Danmarks  Folkebogsamlinger.  Sec 
Danisli  librarians.  Assoc,  of. 

Dante,  Additions  to  collection  in 
Flarvard  Coll.  L.,  (Lane)  46. 

Danz,  Helen,  libn.  Way  L.,  745. 

Da  Ponte,  Lorenzo,  (Olschki)  in 
La  Bibliofilia,  839. 

Darien,  Ct.,  Carnegie  offer  refused, 
246. 

Dartmouth  College  L.,  bequest  to, 
796. 

Davenport  (la.)  P.  L.,  Miss  G.  D. 
Rose,  libn.,  99. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Eliza  R.,  C294. 

Davis,  Florence,  resigned,  295. 

Davis,  H.  W.  C.,  England  under 
the  Normans  and  Angevins,  102. 

Davis,  Mary  L.,  C294, 

Davis,  Olin  S.,  C294;  pres.  New 
Hampshire  L.  Assoc.,  826. 

Davison,  Mrs.  Hanna  P.,  C294. 

Day,  Mrs.  C:  M.,  C294. 

Dayton  (O.)  P.  L.,  45th  rpt.,  92; 
lib.  course  tor  normal  school 
students,  (Clatworthy)  160-163. 
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Decimal  classification,  manual  of  re- 
vision of,  (Inst.  Internat.  de 
Bibl.)  45. 

Deep  River,  Ct.,  $5000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  145. 

Deichmanske  Bibliothek.  See  Chris- 
tiania, Sweden. 

Delcourt,  R..  Les  resultato  de  I’as- 
surance  centre  les  accidents  du 
travail,  151. 

Delpy.  A.,  Essai  d’une  bibl.  spe- 
ciale  des  livres  perdus,  [etc.], 
198. 

Denison  University,  Newark,  O., 
$40,000  for  lib,  building  from  A. 
Carnegie,  246. 

Denmark  and  France,  Library 
assn’s'  in,  374. 

Denmark,  lib.  progress  in,  42, 
(Steenberg)  C 180-181. 

Denmark,  Library  organization  in, 

25.3- 

Denver  (Colo.)  P.  L.  lib.  bldg,  de- 
signed by  A.  R.  Ross,  contract 
awarded  to  H:  W.  Schlueter, 
$250,000,  683. 

Denver  (Colo.)  University,  $30,000 
for  lib.  building  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 246. 

Derby,  Alice,  G.,  marriage,  732. 

Derby.  Grace  E.,  785. 

Derby  (Ct.)  P.  L.,  4th  rpt.,  740. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  P.  L.,  resolutions 
on  copyright  revision,  70;  41st 
rpt.,  139;  rpt.  on  use  of  L.  C. 
cards,  (Utley)  266;  Cochrane, 
Sarah  A.,  resigned  Aug.  i,  691; 
opening  of  branch,  841. 

Deutsch-Amerikanisches  in  N.  Y. 
P.  L.,  (Helbig)  685. 

Deutscher  literatur-Katalog,  1905- 
1906,  46. 

De  Weese,  H.  G.,  circular  letter  to 
state  libns.,  73. 

Dewey,  Melvil,  retirement  from  N. 
Y.  State  L.,  2;  com.  A.  L.  A. 
exhibit,  Jamestown  Expos.,  175; 
ideal  relations  between  trustees 
and  libn.,  C44,  241 ; future  of 
lib.  commissions,  C204;  com.  on 
co-op.  with  N.  E.  A.,  C281. 

Dexlcr,  H.,  and  Freund,  L.,  Con- 
tributions to  physiology  and  bi- 
ology- of  dugong,  198. 

Deyette,  Exie  M.,  C294. 

Dial,  90, 

Dickens,  Charles,  editions,  746. 

, Dickey,  Helena  L.,  C294. 

Dickinson,  Asa  D.,  nat.  lib.  for 
blind,  218,  C294;  books  for  the 
blind,  C228,  229;  com.  on  lib. 
work  with  the  blind,  C281;  libn. 
Union  College,  745. 

Dietrich,  F.,  ed.  Bibl.  der  deutsch. 
zeitschriftenliteratur,  199. 

Dignan,  Frank  W.,  C294. 

Dillon,  J.  M.  libn,  Hoosick  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  842. 

Dissette,  Blanche  J.,  assistant 
Cleveland  P.  L.,  335. 

District  of  Columbia  L.  Assoc., 
Dec.  meeting,  28-29;  Jau.  meet- 
ing, 80-81;  Feb.  meeting,  127- 
128;  April  meeting,  224-225; 
Oct.  and  Nov.  meetings,  820-821; 
rpt,  846. 

District  of  Columbia  P.  L.^  8th 
rpt.,  36-37;  ref.  list  on  biogra- 
pny,  45:  school  work  of,  (Bower- 
man)  165-166;  March  meeting, 
178-179;  work  of,  (Bowerman) 
23S;  reference  list,  no.  i,  (fine 
arts)  June,  345;  books  suitable 
for  Christmas  gifts,  816. 

Dodd,  Helen  Peters,  C294. 

Dodge,  Melvin  G.,  vice-pres.  Cali- 
fornia L,  Assoc.,  177. 
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Domestic  economy,  bibl.,  851. 

Domestic  science,  books  on,  Joliet 
(111.)  P.  L.  May  bulletin,  345. 

Donaghy,  Grace,  C294. 

Donohue,  Annie  F.,  provincial 
In.,  Nova  Scotia,  797. 

Dorcas  Carey  L.  See  Carey  L., 
Carey,  O, 

Doren,  Electra  C.,  resigned  direc- 
torship of  Western  Reserve 
Univ.  L.  S.,  293;  resignation, 
C280. 

Double  hens’  eggs,  (Parker)  198. 

Dougherty,  Anna  R.,  C294. 

Dougherty,  Helen  R.,  C294. 

Douglas  Mrs.  Kate  T.,  2d  vice- 
pres.  Mich.  L.  Assoc.,  333. 

Douglas,  Mary  M.,  C294;  asst. 

Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh,  734. 

Dover  (N.  H.)  P.  L.,  23d  rpt.,  189. 

Downey,  Mary  E.,  C294;  work  of 
state  lib.  assn,  for  small  lib., 
C254;  in  charge  Second  Round 
Table  meeting  for  Small  Libra- 
ries, C256;  lib.  circulation,  C262- 
263. 

Dragons,  stories  about,  4 p.  list. 
May  bulletin,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Carnegie  L.,  345. 

Drake,  Jeannette  M.,  mem.  council 
111.  L.  Assoc.,  331,  C294. 

Drama,  list  on  Oriental,  (N.  Y. 
P.  L.)  251;  bibl.  of  Sanskrit, 
(Schuyler)  251. 

Draper,  F : A.,  C294. 

Draper,  Miriam  S.,  C294. 

Dresser,  Annie  Slosson,  cataloger 
Univ.  of  Cincinnati  L.,  98. 

Drew,  Mary,  Gladstone’s  lib.  (St. 
Deiniol’s),  Harwarden  , Wales, 
342. 

Drexel  Institute  L.  School,  133, 
184,  230-231;  visit  libraries  of  N. 
Y.  City,  283 ; visit  Wanamaker 
branch  of  Philadelphia  L.,  283; 
Lib.  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  283; 
graduates’  notes,  (Koeger)  677, 
731-732- 

Drury,  F.  K.  W.,  C294. 

Dubuque,  la.,  Carnegie-Stout  F. 
L.,  3d  rpt.,  189,  190;  library- 
day,  May  12,  287. 

Dudley,  C.  R.,  C294;  A.  L.  A. 
com.  on  lib.  architeture  desired, 
C221;  com.  on  lib.  architecture, 
C281. 

Duff,  E.  Gordon,  Century  of  the 
Eng.  booktrade,  45. 

Dugger,  Alice  B.,  exec.  com.  V'a. 
L.  Assoc.,  32. 

Dugong,  bibl.  of,  (Dexler,  Freund) 
198. 

Duncan,  W;  H.,  ;r.,  resigned,  295. 

Dunlap,  Margaret  C294. 

Dunmore,  Jennie  E.,  C294. 

Duquesne,  Pa.,  Carnegie  F.  L., 
books  for  mill  men,  296. 

Duquesne,  Pa.,  Carnegie  Inst.,  C: 
E.  Wright  superintendent,  799. 

Duniway,  C.  A.,  Development  of 
freedom  of  the  press  in  JIass., 
bibl.,  298. 

Dunnells,  Cora  K.,  C294. 

Dunbar  L.,  Nepal,  catalog  of  palm- 
leaf  and  sel.  mss.  in,  251. 

Duren,  Fanny,  35;  2d  vice-pres.  Ill 
State  L.  School  Assoc.,  677; 
libn.  Waterloo,  la.,  797. 

Durlin,  M.,  libn.  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 

^ P.  L.,  334. 

Durham,  Albert  R.,  C294. 

Durham,  Mrs.  Albert  R.,  C294. 

Durham,  Josephine  E.,  C294. 

Durnett,  Mrs.  J.  E..  C294. 

Dutch  literature,  Bibl.  de  la  typo- 
graphic neerlandaise,  1500-1540, 
(Nijhoff)  46,  151. 
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Dwight,  Edith,  assistant,  Hampton 
Institute,  Va.  L.,  334. 

Dynamo  tending  for  engineers, 
(Horstmann  and  Tousley)  same 
as  “Twentieth  cent,  handbook, 
etc,”  800. 

Eames,  Wilberforce,  began  work  to 
complete  Sabin’s  Bibliotheca 
Americana,  347,  C294;  libn.  Bibl. 
Soc.  of  America,  C284. 

Earl,  Mrs.  E.  C.,  C294. 

Earl  Park  (Ind.)  P.  L.,  Miss  i^ada 
Carr  libn.,  787. 

Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind., 
96. 

Early  printing.  See  Printing. 

Earthquakes,  bibl.,  298,  694. 

East  Douglas  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  be- 
quest to,  246. 

East  Liverpool,  O.,  Carnegie  P. 
L.,  Miss  Harriet  Goss  libn.,  850. 

East  Orange  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  $20,- 
000,  from  A.  Carnegie  for  two 
branches,  98;  changes  in  lib. 
rules,  190;  books  suitable  for 
Christmas  presents,  816;  3d  rpt., 
841. 

East,  reading  list  on  near  East,  (A. 
L.  A.  Booklist)  102. 

East  St.  Louis  (111.)  F.  P.  L., 
classified  catalog,  248;  15th  rpt., 
740- 

Eastern  Maine  L.  Club,  6th  annual 
meeting,  33. 

Eastman,  Linda,  C294;  libs,  in  re- 
lation to  settlement  work,  C231- 
232. 

Eastman,  W.  R.,  C294;  rpt.  of 
com.  on  lib.  administration, 
C146-153,  219;  com.  on  lib.  ad- 
ministration, (11281;  com.  on  lib. 
architecture,  C281;  rpt.  of  com. 
on  lib.  institutes,  N.  Y.  L.  A., 
722;  lib.  bldg,  plans,  839. 

Eastman,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  C294. 

Eastwood,  Mary  E.,  C294. 

Eaton,  Annie  T.,  appointed  asst,  at 
Pruyn  L.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  343. 

Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  741. 

Ecleshymer,  A.  C.,  Habits  of  nec- 
turus  maculosus,  199. 

Eddy,  Mary  M.,  C294. 

Edmond,  J : Philip,  death  of,  146. 

Edmunds,  Albert  J.,  Travelling 
Friends  in  America,  693. 

Education,  bibl.  of,  (O’Shea)  198; 
bibl.  of  1905,  (Wyer  and  Leon- 
ard) 746. 

Edwards.  Grace  O.,  C294. 

Effect  of  Civil  service  methods  on 
library  efficiency,  (Harris)  699- 
704. 

Eggers,  E:  E.,  C294. 

Elden,  R.  W.,  marriage,  732. 

Electrical  engineering  classification, 
(Pearl)  197. 

Electricity.  Theory  of  experimen- 
tal, (Whetham)  46;  books  on, 
Pratt  Inst.  F.  L.,  346. 

Elliott,  Agnes  M.,  resigned  at 
Steubenville,  goes  to  Pratt  In- 
stitute F.  L.,  295. 

Elliott,  Carrie  L.,  ist  vice-pres. 
Chicago  L.  Club,  281. 

Elliott,  Julia  E.,  C294;  work  of 
state  library  commissions,  C249. 

Elliott,  T.  C.,  2d  vice-pres.  Wash- 
ington L.  Assoc.,  86. 

Ellsworth  (Me.)  City  L.,  gift  to, 
796. 

Elmendorf,  Henry  L.,  Death  of, 
302;  history  of,  343-344;  me- 
morial resolutions  on,  (N.  Y.  L. 
Assoc.)  726. 


Elmendorf,  Mrs.  H:  L.,  reading 
list  on  near  East,  102;  reading 
list  on  powers  of  Europe,  102. 

Elmendorf,  Mrs.  Theresa  West, 
elected  reference  libn.,  Univ.  of 
Nebraska,  691. 

Elm.hurst,  L.  I.  See  Queens 
Borough  P.  L. 

Elmir-a,  N.  Y.  See  Steele  Memo- 
rial L. 

Elmore,  Laura  M.,  treas.  Ala.  L. 
Assoc.,  28. 

Elrod,  Jennie,  C294. 

Elson’s  “United  States,”  same  as 
former  ed.,  (Compton)  152;  not 
the  same,  {Review  of  Reviews) 
200. 

Elston,  Catherine,  C294. 

Ely,  Sarah  E.,  death  of,  146. 

Elzas,  B.  A.,  Jews  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 102. 

Emerson,  Grace  E.,  C294. 

Emerson,  Mabel  E.,  C294. 

Emery,  Alice  F.,  C294. 

Emery,  E.  W.,  C294. 

Emery,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  C294. 

Emery,  Ernest  W.,  state  libn.  of 
Maine,  146. 

Employers’  liability,  works  on, 
(Griffin)  L.  of  C.,  346. 

Engineering,  list  on,  (Springfield 
City  L.)  250. 

Engineers’  Soc.  of  Western  Pa., 
index  to  proceedings  of,  v.  1-20, 
(Craver,  comp.)  696. 

England,  History,  Hodgkin,  T., 
bibl.,  298. 

Eagle,  Emma  R.  C294. 

Englewood  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  new 
children’s  room,  841. 

English  catalogue  of  books,  for 
1905,  198. 

English  catalog  of  books,  v.  vii, 
1901-190S,  850. 

English  Historical  Review,  gen.  in- 
dex to  v.  1-20,  199. 

English  history,  Eng.  under  the 
Tudors,  (Innes)  46;  Eng.  under 
the  Normans  and  Angevins,  (Da- 
vis) 102;  list  of  books  on, 
(A.  L.  A.  Booklist)  197. 

English  literature,  catalog  of  origi- 
nal and  early  eds.  of  Eng.  wri- 
ters, (Grolier  Club)  46;  Hand- 
lists of  Eng.  printers,  1501-1506, 
pt.  3,  46;  catalog  of  Eng.  bks. 
in  Archbishop  Marsh’s  lib., 
(White)  46;  Ubersicht  fiber  die 
im  jahre  1900  auf  dem  gebiete 
des  engl.  philologie  erschienenen 
bucher,  schriften  u.  aufsatze, 
(Petri)  250. 

Enoch  Pratt  F.  L.  See  Pratt, 
Enoch,  F.  L. 

Entomology,  literature  of  forest, 
149;  cat.  of  pubs,  on  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  L.,  (libn.)  346; 
bibl.,  (Folsom)  694;  May-flies 
and  midges  of  N.  Y.,  747. 

Epigraphy,  L’annee  epigraphique, 
250. 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass,  bequest  to,  796. 

Erb,  Adele  M.,  C294. 

Erb,  F.  W.,  C294. 

Erskine,  Mary  L.,  C294;  entered 
Wilson  College,  731. 

Essex,  Mary  C.,  C294. 

Essex  Institute,  use  of  Lib.  of 
Cong,  catalog  cards,  269. 

Estabrook,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  pres.  East- 
ern Me.  L.  Club,  33. 

Estreicher,  K.,  Bibliografia  Polska, 
V.  I,  A-F,  347. 

Europe,  reading  list  on  powers  of, 
(A.  L.  A.  Booklist)  102. 


Evans,  Adelaide  F.  C294. 

Evans,  Mrs.  Alice  (i.,  C294. 

Evans,  Charles,  Am.  bibliography. 


v.  3,  345. 

Evans,  Charlotte  E.  C294. 

Evans,  E:  S.,  sec.  Va.  L.  Assoc., 


Evans,  H:  R.,  lib.  of  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  821. 

Evanston  (111.)  F.  P.  L.,  33d  rpt., 
841. 

Evening  Post  strictures  on  A.  L. 
A.  at  Copyright  Conferences, 


653- 

Evenings  at  Narragansett  (poem). 


327. 

Everhardt,  Elfrida,  C294. 

Examination  for  librarians  by 
state  (edit.),  802;  state  exam- 
inations and  state  certificates  for 
libns.,  (Baldwin)  806-808. 

Exhibitions,  printing  by  Soc.  of 
Printers,  Boston,  48;  Franklin 
portraits  and  printing  at  Boston 
P.  L.,  91;  binding  at  Haverhill 
P.  L.,  140;  art  at  Marion  P.  L., 
142;  bookplates  at  Yonkers, 
Woman’s  Institute  L.,  144. 

Eye,  Retina,  bibl.,  (Weysse  and 
Burgess)  747. 


Fairchild,  Mrs.  S.  C.,  member  A. 
L.  I.,  277. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  G;  W. 
Rankin  libn.,  43-44;  46th  rpt., 
841. 

Fancher,  George  H.,  suit  over  in- 
terpretation of  will,  26. 

Far  Northwest  il.  record  of  A.  L. 
A.  travels  of  1905,  327;  “Libra- 
rians in  the  Northwest,”  126. 

Fargo,  Mattie,  libn.  Cedar  Falls 
(la.)  Normal  School,  732. 

Farquhar,  Edward,  memorial 
sketch,  80. 

Farr,  H.,  libraries  and  the  coun- 
tries, 234,  337. 

Farr,  Mary  P.,  C294;  org.  State 
Reform  School,  Morganza,  Pa., 

731. 

Fassett,  Kathleen  M.,  C294. 

Faunce,  W.  H.  P.,  C294;  lib.  as 
a factor  in  modern  civilization, 
C18-20,  210. 

Faxon,  F.  W.,  C294;  stereopticon 
views  of  conference  scenes,  C195; 
travel  com.,  C281. 

Fell,  Emily  J'.,  C294. 

Fellows,  Jennie  D.,  C294. 

Felton,  Alice  L.,  C294. 

Ferguson,  J.,  Bibliotheca  cheraica, 
cat.  of  books  in  collection  of  late 
James  Young,  345. 

Fermentation,  Jahresbericht  fiber 
die  fortschritte  in  der  lehre  von 
den  garungsorganismen,  (Koch) 
46. 

Fernald,  Louise  M.,  C294. 

Fishberg.  M.,  Materials  for  the 
physical  anthropology  of  the 
eastern  Enropean  Jews,  102. 

Fichtenkam,  Alice  C.,  C294. 

Fichtenkam,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  C294. 

Fiction,  A.  L.  A.  com.  on  index  to, 
75;  less  than  year  old  should  not 
be  circulated,  277;  Garnegie  L., 
Pittsburgh,  classified  cat.,  pt.  7, 
fiction,  296;  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  cat.  of,  296;  Some  good 
novels,  Salem  P.  L.,  297;  de- 
crease of  2 per  cent,  in  circula- 
tion Osterhout  F.  L.,  341;  bib- 
liography prose  fiction,  (Good- 
rich) Boston  Bk.  Co.,  July 
bulletin  of  bibl.,  346;  subjects 
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fit  for,  (Wister)  C20-24,  210; 
rpt.  of  com.  on  index  to,  C207; 
course  on  elements,  of  prose 
fiction,  (Lathrop)  delivered  at 
Wisconsin  lib.  school,  680;  1000 
best  novels,  rev.  ed.,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  694;  Brook- 
lyn (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  bibl.  New 
York  in  fiction,  695. 

Field,  Alice  M.,  €295. 

Field,  Leon  S.,  C29S. 

Field,  Ruth  K.,  C295. 

Filaria  loa,  bibl.  of,  150. 

Filing  papers,  book  for,  98. 

Findlay,  O.,  $20,000  for  lib.  from 
A.  Carnegie,  98;  plans  of  So- 
cialist party  for  free  lib.,  741. 

Fine  arts,  reference  list.  District 
of  Columbia  P.  L.,  June,  345. 

Finney,  B.  A.,  C29S. 

Finney,  Mrs.  B.  A.,  C29S. 

Finney,  Grace  B.,  C29S. 

Fire  ins.  lib.,  (Hess)  788. 

Fisher,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  N.,  libn.  Wil- 
lamette Univ.  College  of  The- 
ology, 745. 

Fisher,  C.  P.,  building  for  a special 
lib.  (medical),  337. 

Fisher,  G.  P.,  The  Reformation, 
251. 

Fisher,  R.  D.,  Desires  information 
of  London  Pxiblic  Ledger,  Jan.  4, 

1775,  299. 

Fisher,  Ray  D.,  libn.  Willamette 
Univ.,  745. 

Fiske,  Anna  J.,  C29S. 

Fison,  Herbert  W.,  vice-pres.  L.  I. 
L.  Club,  228,  C295. 

Fitchburg  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  music 
bulletin,  197;  33d  rpt.,  238-239; 
Browning  Bulletin,  (May)  345. 

Fitz  P.  L.,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  36th 
rpt.,  338. 

Flagg,  C:  A.,  C295. 

Fleischner,  Otto,  accident,  745. 

Flemington,  N.  J.,  bequest  to,  744. 

Flemish  language,  Bibl.  van  den 
Vlaamschen  taalstrijd,  (Coop- 
man,  Broeckaert)  102. 

Fletcher,  Dr.  Robert,  dinner  in 
honor  of,  98-99. 

Fletcher,  W : I.,  ed.  Ann.  lib., 
333;  index,  199;  pres.  Western 
Mass.  L.  Club,  C295;  rpt.  of 
com.  on  title-pages  and  index 
to  periodicals,  C193-194,  C281; 
taxation  for  public  libs.,  C239; 
Proprietary  libs,  in  relation  to 
public  lib.  movement,  C268-272; 
bull,  in  the  (library)  china 
shop,  731;  edit,  comment  on, 
750. 

Fletcher  F.  L.,  Burlington,  Vt., 
32d  rpt.,  237. 

Flint,  Weston,  death  of,  247-248; 
necrology,  C189. 

Flint-Jackson,  Mrs.  Arabella  H. 
Jackson  married  June  9 to  Wil- 
liam Parker  Flint,  Pittsburgh, 
344- 

Floods,  Index  to  flood  literature, 
(Murphy)  851. 

Florentine  guilds,  (Staley)  bibl., 
799- 

Florida  L.  Assoc.,  annua!  meeting, 
29-30. 

Flower  Memorial  L.,  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  dept,  for  the  blind,  42. 

Foglesong,  Hortense,  cataloger  Ma- 
rietta College  L.,  786. 

Foley,  Margaret  B.,  C295. 

Folk-lore,  (Thomas)  bibl.,  799. 

Folksbiblioteksbladet,  136  ’ 739. 

Folsom,  Justus  W.,  bibl.  of  en- 
tomology, 694. 


Food  adulteration,  bibl.  of,  (Win- 
ton)  198. 

Foote,  Eliza  L.,  C29S. 

Forbes  L.,  Northampton,  Mass., 
nth  rpt.,  243;  rpt.  on  use  of  L. 
C.  cards,  (Cutter)  269. 

Forbes  L.  summer  school,  88;  por- 
trait of  Charles  A.  Cutter,  340. 

Foreigners,  Books  for,  (Canfield) 
C65-67,  229,  (Bostwick)  67-70, 
229,  (Campbell)  70-72,  230, 

(Stearns)  230. 

Forestry,  bibl.  of,  (Transeau)  102. 

Forgens,  Margaret,  cataloger. 
State  College  L.,  Ames,  la.,  731. 

Forney  Ls.  of  industrial  art, 
(Paris)  720. 

Form  of  library  organization  for  a 
small  town  making  a library  be- 
ginning, (Tyler)  803. 

Forrest,  Gertrude  E.,  vice-pres. 
Mass.  L.  Club,  331,  C295. 

Fort  Worth  Tex.,  P.  L.,  5th  rpt., 
288. 

Fortescue,  G.  K.,  Appreciation  of 
Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  323-324. 

Fosdick,  Margaret  W.,  C295. 

Foss,  Ethel  L.,  C295. 

Foss,  Mollie,  C29S. 

Foss,  Sam  Walter,  C295;  song  of 
the  lib.  staff,  C35-36,  195,  839; 
rpt.  finance  com.,  C192;  com.  on 
Social  Education  Congress,  817. 

Foss,  Mrs.  Sam  W.,  C295. 

Fossler,  Ann^  C295. 

Foster,  W:  E.,  C295;  industrial 
dept,  of  Providence  P.  L.,  C230. 

Foster,  Mrs.  W:  E.,  C295. 

Found  articles,  disposition  of, 
(Bowerman)  252. 

Fox  River  Valley  L.  Asoc.,  oth 
annual  meeting,  831. 

Foxboro,  Mass.  See  Boyden  L. 

France,  Miss  Mary,  sec.  Mohawk 
Valley  L.  Club,  832. 

France,  Repertoire  methodique  de 
I’histoire  moderne  et  contempo- 
raine  de  la  France,  (Briere, 
Caron)  150;  lib.  movement  in, 
153.  (Wyer)  215-217;  library 
assn’s,  274;  Sources  de  I’his- 
toire  de  France,  (Hauser)  bibl., 
799- 

Frankfort,  Ind.,  Carnegie  L.,  cor- 
nerstone laid,  841. 

Frankfort  a.  M.  See  Roths- 

^ childsche  Offentliche  Bibliothek. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  anniversary 
exhibit  at  Boston  P.  L.,  48,  91; 
catalog  of  Grolier  Club  e.xhibit, 
102;  letters  of,  149;  list  of 
works  by  or  rel.  to,  (N.  Y.  P. 
L.)  150. 

Francis,  Clara,  C295;  2d  vice-pres. 
Kansas  L.  Assoc.,  823. 

Francis,  St.,  bibl.  of,  102. 

Frederick  Ferris  Thompson  Memo- 
nal  L.  See  Thompson  Memorial 

Freeman,  Marilla  W.,  C295;  staff 
class  in  Louisville  P.  L.,  C257- 

, ^58. 

Freiberrlich  Carl  v.  Rothschildsche 
Offentliche  Bibliothek.  See  Roth- 
schildsche Offentliche  Bibliothek. 

French  army,  (Hirsch)  bibl.,  851. 

French  _ Bibliographical  Society, 
organized  April  27,  346. 

French  librarians,  proposed  associ- 
ation of,  153,  173-174,  274;  rpt. 
of  meeting  of  April  22,  337;  rpt. 
of  meeting  June  30,  774. 

French  libraries,  reorganization  of, 
Ceska  Osveta,  282.  See  Bulletin 
des  Bibliothiques  Populaires. 


French  literature.  Catalogue  gen- 
eral de  la  librairie  frangaise, 
tSo- 

French  poetry,  Bibl.  des  recueils 
ccllectifs  de  poesies  pub.  de 
1597  a 1700,  (Lachevre)  150. 

French  Revolution,  and  Napoleon 
in  lit.  and  caricature,  (Sargent) 
250. 

Fretwell,  J :,  C295. 

Freund,  L.  See  Dexler,  H.,  and 
Freund. 

Friends.  See  Quakers. 

Frost,  Eliz.  R^  resigned,  becomes 
asst.  cat.  Carnegie  L.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  295. 

Fuertes,  J.  H.,  Waste  of  water  in 
N.  Y.,  bibl.,  696. 

Fulton,  Edith  133. 

Fulton  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  Carnegie 
building  opened,  139-140. 

Furbish,  Alice  C.,  treas.  Maine  L. 
Assoc.,  225,  C295. 

Furman  University,  Greenville,  S. 
C.,  lib.  building,  190. 

Gage,  Harriet  A.,  assistant,  Cin- 
cinnati P.  L.,  335. 

Gaillard,  Edwin  W.,  C295;  treas. 
N.  Y.  L.  Assoc.,  726;  the  pub. 
lib.,  the  schools  and  the  muse- 
ums, 739;  marriage,  850. 

Galbreath,  C:  B.,  C295. 

Gale,  W:  R.  B.,  C295. 

Galesburg  (111.)  F.  P.  L.,  32d  rpt., 
year  ending  May,  1906,  683. 

Games  list  of,  (Pittsburgh  Carne- 
gie L.)  250. 

Gammurrini,  G.  F.,  Bibl.  dell’ 
Italia  antica  250. 

Gamwell,  Lillian  M.,  appointed 
libn.  of  George  Ma.xwell  Memo- 
rial L.,  Rockville,  Ct.,  344. 
C295. 

Gardening,  reading  list  on  (Chic. 
P.  L.)  198;  reading  list  on, 

(Bost.  P.  L.)  298;  reading  list, 
(Cambridge  P.  L.  Bulletin)  298; 
bibl..  Library  World,  (July)  C94. 

Gardner,  Emily  B.,  C295. 

Gardner,  Eva  S.,  C295. 

Gardner,  Jane  E.,  C295;  asst.  Seat- 
tle (Wash.)  P.  L.,  692. 

Garland,  Caroline  H.,  C295. 

Garnett,  Richard,  lib’s  aim  in 
bookbuying,  122-123;  death  of, 
20_2,  218-219;  appreciation  of, 

(Fortescue)  323-324;  Library 
World,  (May)  337;  The  Library, 
(July)  quarterly  issue.  682. 

Garrison,  Dr.  F.  H.,  lib.  of  Sur- 
geon-General’s Office,  224-225. 

Garvin,  Ethel,  C295;  use  of  indus- 
trial collections  at  Providence 
P.  L.,  C76-78,  230. 

Gas,  bibl.  of,  (Wyer)  198. 

Gates,  Edith  M.,  C295. 

Gay,  Alice  M.,  C295. 

Gay,  Ernest  L.,  and  Currier, 
Thomas  F.,  comps.  Catalog  of 
Moliere  coll,  for  Harvard  Univ., 
347- 

Gay,  Frank  B.,  C295. 

Gay.  Helen  K.,  C295. 

Gayley,  C:  M.,  proposed  bureau  for 
reproduction  of  mss,,  177-178. 

Gaylord,  Alice  G.,  asst.  (Cleveland 
P.  L.,  335,  786. 

Gaylord,  C:  W.,  vice-pres.  Ct.  L. 
Assoc.,  127. 

Geer,  Fannie,  ist  vice-pres.  Ne- 
braska L.  Assoc.,  32. 

Genealogy,  in  the  library  (Ham- 
mond) 187;  list  on,  (Newbury- 
port  P.  L.)  197. 
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Geneseo,  N.  Y.  See  Wadsworth  L. 

Geneva,  Neb.  See  Smith  L. 

Genius  and  stupidity,  bibl.  Ter- 
maii,  bibl.,  747. 

Genoa,  111.,  gift  to,  796. 

Geography,  Internat.  catalogue  of 
sci.  lit.,  pt.  J,  150;  Katalog  der 
bibliothek  des  Vereins  fiir  Erd- 
kunde,  (Reinhard)  800. 

Geology,  catalog  of  books,  [etc.], 
rel.  to  geology  and  mineralogy 
of  South  Africa,  (Welman)  46; 
international  catalog  of  scientific 
literature,  346;  petroleum  fields 
of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska, 
746;  list  of  maps,  etc.,  of  Great 
Britain  747;  geology  of  N.  Y. 
State,  bibl.,  (Wordsworth)  747; 
of  Great  Britain,  maps,  747. 

Geophysics,  bibl.  of,  (Weeks)  150. 

George,  Lillian  M.,  C295. 

Georgia  L.  Assoc.,  interstate  meet- 
ing, I,  21-23. 

Georgia  L.  Commission,  Gov.  Ter- 
rell appointed  5 members;  meet- 
ing held  June  15,  Mrs.  Sneed 
elected  State  lib.  organizer,  328. 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  Milledgeville,  $15,000 
from  Carnegie,  294. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  At- 
lanta, $20,00  from  A.  Carnegie, 
196;  cornerstone  laid,  841. 

Gere,  Martha  F.,  treas.  Western 
Mass.  L.  Club,  333. 

Gerke,  O.  O.  L.  A.,  Die  frage 
der  resorption  und  durchgan- 
gigkeit  der  intakten  ausseren 
haut  des  menschen,  299. 

German  government,  extension  of 
inter-lib.  loans  to  U.  S.,  Cz22- 
223;  appreciated  by  A.  L.  A., 
(Lane)  C223. 

German  librarians,  rpt.  of  annual 
meeting,  (Weitenkampf)  672- 

673. 

German  librarians,  financial  condi- 
tion, (P.  Schwenke)  274. 

German  publications,  printed  cat- 
alog cards  for,  C222,  (Lane) 

223. 

German  literature,  Deutscher  lit- 
eratur-Katalog  1905-1906,  46; 

Plinrich’s  funfjahrs-katalog,  v.  2, 
34b. 

Germantown  (Phila.)  Friends’  F. 
L.,  rpt.,  1905,  288. 

Germany,  Biickerkunde  der  deut- 
schen  geschichte,  (Loewe)  46-47. 

Gerculd,  Ja.  T.,  appointed  lib. 
Univ.  of  Minnesota,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.,  692;  plan  for  the 
comp,  of  comparative  univ.  and 
college  lib.  statistics,  761-763. 

Gerould,  J'.  T.,  C294;  chairman 
Coll,  and  Ref.  Section,  C233; 
co-op.  in  college  lib.  statistics, 
C233. 

Get-together”  work,  698. 

Gibbs,  Laura  R.,  C295. 

Gibson  C;  C.,  book  published,  745. 

Giflin,  Etta  J.,  C295;  books  for  the 
blind,  C226-227,  228;  com.  on 
lib.  work  for  the  blind,  C281. 

Gifford,  W.  L.  R.,  -rpt.  on  use  of 
L.  C.  cards,  266;  pres.  Missouri 
L.  Assoc.,  826. 

Gifts  and  bequests  (dept.),  42,  98, 
143,  196,  246,  294,  343,  745, 
040. 

Gifts  and  bequests,  rpt.  on,  (Hall) 
C159-174,  206;  reporter  on,  C281. 

Gilbert,  Frank  B.,  law  libn.  N.  Y. 
State  L.,  43;  exec.  com.  assoc,  of 
law  libns.,  324,  C295. 


Gilbert,  Mrs.  Frank  B.,  C295. 

Gilbert,  Julia  A.,  C295. 

Gile,  Jessie  S.,  C295. 

Gill,  Henry  M.,  elected  chief  clerk 
New  Orleans  F.  P.  L.,  295. 

Gillespie,  Edith  A.,  marriage,  786. 

Gillette,  Mrs.  Agnes  R.,  C295. 

Gillingham,  E.  N.,  succeeds  Ja.  B. 
Putnam  as  state  libn.  of  Ore- 
gon, 344. 

Gillis,  James  L.,  pres.  California 
L.  Assoc.,  177-178;  pres.  Nat. 
Assn.  State  Ls.,  C284. 

Gilson,  Marjary  L.,  lib.  and  school 
work  of  Newark  F.  P.  L.,  167- 
168,  C295. 

Gipsies,  bibl.  in  N.  Y.  P.  L.  Bul- 
letin, (July)  964. 

Girard,  W.  P.  Bibl.  of  hospital 
sanitation  and  architecture,  150. 

Girls,  reading  of  modern,  (Low) 
187;  books  read  by,  (Stearns) 
C103-106. 

Gladstone’s  lib.  (St.  Deiniol’s) 
Harwarden,  Wales,  (Drew)  342. 

Glasgow  (Scotl.)  Institute  of  Ae- 
countants  and  Actuaries,  Cata- 
logue, 799. 

Glasgow,  Scotl.  See  also  Baillie’s 
Institution  F.  P.  L. 

Glasgow  (Scotl.)  P.  Ls.,  Denis- 
toun  District  L.  opened,  98; 
Springburn  District  L.  formally 
opened  May  i,  291;  opening  of 
district  lib.  at  Parkhead,  Aug. 
4,  691;  index  catalog  of  Dennls- 
toun  District  L.,  850. 

Gleason,  Caroline  E.,  C295. 

Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  F.  L.,  Carne- 
gie building  opened,  37-38;  rpt., 
288. 

Godard,  G:  S.  pres.  Ct.  L.  Assoc., 
127,  C295;  councillor  A.  L.  A., 
C224. 

Godard,  Mrs.  G:  S.,  C295. 

Goddard,  E:  M.,  C295. 

Goddard,  Mrs.  E:  M.,  C295. 

Goding,  Mary  A.,  C295. 

Goeks,  Miss  H.  M.,  C295. 

Gogorza,  Flora  de,  C295. 

Gold,  Katherine  E.,  C295. 

Goldberger,  Herman,  C295. 

Gooch,  Harriet  B.,  C295. 

Goodale,  Grace,  marriage,  732. 

Goodrich,  F.  L.  D.,  asst.  N.  Y. 
State  L.,  146;  asst,  reference 
librarian  John  Crerar  L.,  295. 

Goodrich,  Nathaniel  L.,  bibliogra- 
phy of  prose  fiction,  Boston  Bk. 
Co.  July  bulletin,  346. 

Goodspeed,  Alex.,  Czgs. 

Goodwin,  Elizabeth,  C295. 

Goodwin,  Ozias  C.,  C295. 

Gorin,  Gussie,  C295. 

Goshen  (Ind.)  P.  L.,  3d  rpt.,  140. 

Goss,  Edna  L.,  797. 

Goss,  Harriet,  libn.  Alliance  (O.) 
Carnegie  F.  L.,  44;  libn.  East 
Liverpool  (O.)  Carnegie  P.  L., 
850. 

Gould,  C.  H.,  C295. 

Gould,  Emma  H.,  C295. 

Gould,  H.  A.  L.,  C295. 

Gould,  May  L.,  C295. 

Goulding  Philip  S.,  C295;  catalog 
libn.  Univ.  of  111.,  798. 

Goulding,  Mrs.  Philip  S.,  C295. 

Graffen,  Jean  E.,  C295. 

Gramesley,  Marg.,  libn.  Le  Moyne 
Normal  Inst.,  35. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  P.  L.,  de- 
pository of  hist.  soc.  eollection, 
38;  contract  for  school  libs.,  38; 
lib.  depository  of  city  documents, 
38;  systematic  instruction  in  use 


of  lib.,  (Quigley)  166-167;  2d 
ann.  conference  on  children’s 
reading,  288;  work  of,  (Wright) 
C88;  aid  in  Sunday-school  work, 
717-718;  35th  rpt.,  741-742;  cor- 
rection of  notice  of  rpt.,  792; 
Collier  collection,  792. 

Grand  Rapids  (Minn.)  P.  L.,  Car- 
negie building  opened,  140. 

Grandidier,  G.,  Bibl.  de  Madagas- 
car, 199. 

Grannis,  Ruth  S.,  C296. 

Gratia,  Josephine,  C296. 

Gratia,  Mary  J.,  C296. 

Graves,  Marjorie,  mem.  exec.  com. 
111.  State  L.  School  Assoc.,  677. 

Gray,  Lily,  reviser  Wis.  L.  Com- 
mis.,  732. 

Gray,  Paul  E.,  C296. 

Great  Britain,  Patent  Office  L., 
Subject  list  of  works  on  aerial 
navigation  and  meteorology, 
loi;  Subject  list  of  works  on 
heat  and  heat-engines,  150;  iiet 
prices  in,  674;  class  list  and  in- 
de.v  of  period,  pubs,  in  lib.,  694. 

Greek  papyri,  La  papyrologie 
greeque,  (Hohlwein)  150. 

Green,  Bernard  R.,  CzgS. 

(Jreen,  Samuel  S.,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  P.  L.  finding  list  of  mu- 
sic, 348,  C296. 

Green,  T.  F.,  C296. 

Greene,  C:  S.,  C296;  effects  of 
earthquake  and  fire  in  San  Fran- 
cisco libs.,  C204-206;  books  fpr 
the  blind,  C229;  books  for  chil- 
dren, C243. 

Greene,  Mrs.  C:  S.,  C296. 

(Jreene,  May,  C296. 

Greene,  W:  C.,  ist  vice-pres.  R. 
I.  L.  Assoc.,  129,  C296. 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  289. 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  P.  L.,  Carne- 
gie building  opened  May  7,  289; 
view  and  plans,  front.  (Oct.) ; 
description  of  1.  and  rpt.  of 
work,  (Caldwell)  718-719. 

Greenwood’s  Thomas,  library  for 
librarians,  Manchester,  Eng., 
272  273. 

Grierson,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  C296. 

Griffin,  A.  P.  C.,  comp.  Insurance 
bibl.,  298;  reference  list  Anglo- 
Saxon  interests,  346 ; list  of  books 
on  ehild  labor,  346;  list  on  em- 
ployers’ liability,  346;  list  on 
negro  suffrage,  347;  bibl.  mu: 
nicipal  affairs,  695;  bibl,  ot 
American  occupation  of  Philip- 
pines, 695. 

Griffin,  Bessie  R.,  assistant  L.  of 
Amer.  Soc.  of  Civil  Engineers, 
N.  Y.,  334. 

Griffis,  W : E.,  query  regarding 
Am.  sailors  in  Japan,  152. 

Groesbeek,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  libn. 
Newton  (la.)  F.  P.  L.,  850. 

Grolier  Club,  catalog  of  original 
and  early  eds.  of  Eng.  writers, 
46;  catalog  of  Franklin  anniver- 
sary exhibit,  102. 

‘‘Grolier  Society,”  note  on,  800. 

Groves,  Charlotte  E.,  798. 

Guiteau  L.,  Irvington-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  4th  rpt.,  239. 

Guittard,  C.  B.,  exee.  council  D. 
C.  L.  Assoc.,  29;  lib.  of  U.  S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  821. 

Gurd,  Norman,  pres.  Ontario  L. 
Assoc.,  221. 

Guthrie  Centre,  la.,  Carnegie  offer 
refused.  246. 

Gwyn,  Julia  R.,  C296. 

Gwymer,  Rosina  C.,  C296. 
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Hackett,  Irene  A.,  C296. 

Hackworth,  J.  T.,  vice-pres.  Iowa 
L.  Assoc.,  778. 

Hadley,  Anna,  C296. 

Hadley,  Chalmers,  organizer  Ind. 
P.  L.  Com.,  196,  C296. 

Hafner,  Alfred,  C296. 

Hafner,  Mrs,  Alfred,  C296. 

Hager,  Sarah  C.,  C296. 

Hagerstown,  Md.  See  Washington 
County  F.  L. 

Hagey,  E.  Joanna,  C296;  ist  vice- 
pres.  111.  State  L.  School  Assoc., 
677. 

Hague,  The,  bibl.  of,  (Mark)  150. 

Haines,  Helen  E.,  ed.  Annual  lib. 
index,  199;  papers  on  Library 
periodicals,  and  Discrimination 
in  fiction,  284,  C296;  recorder  A. 
L.  A.,  C224;  program  com., 

C281;  effect  of  civil  service 
methods'  upon  library  efficiency, 

699-704. 

Haines,  Mabel  R.,  C296. 

Haines  Falls  (N.  Y.)  F.  L.,  char- 
ter made  permanent,  792. 

Halifax  (N.  S.)  City  L.,  bequest 
to,  797. 

Hall,  A.  I).,  Book  of  the  Rotham- 
sted  experiments,  loi. 

Hall,  Drew  B.  C224,  296;  rpt. 
on  gifts  and  bequests,  Ci5g-i74> 
206;  finance  com.,  C281:  reporter 
on  gifts  and  bequests  C281. 

Hall,  E.  Frances,  C296. 

Hall,  G.  Stanley,  central  pedagog- 
ical lib.  and  museum  for  Mass., 
90. 

Hall.  P.  F.,  Immigration  and  its 
effect  upon  the  U.  S.,  150,  298. 

Hall.  W.  W.,  sec.-treas.  Fla.  L. 
Assoc.,  29. 

Haller,  P.  L.,  C296. 

Halsey,  Alice,  C296. 

Hamlin,  A.  D.  F.,  C296;  views  of 
a consulting  architectj  C57-62, 
220;  appointed  consulting  archi- 
tect Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  683; 
goes  abroad  with  Almirall  and 
Hill,  683;  report  on  lib.  archi- 
tecture abroad,  698,  7 10-71 5; 

architectural  program  for  Brook- 
lyn central  library  bldg.,  771- 
773- 

Hamer,  Mrs.  Sarah  Sharp,  wrote 
under  different  names.  Notes  and 
queries,  800. 

Hamline  University,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  $30,000  from  A.  Carne- 
gie, 196. 

Hammond,  O.  G.,  genealogy  in 
the  lib.,  187,  839. 

Hampstead  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  Descrip- 
tive catalog  of  books  in  lending 
dept.,  reviewed  by  E.  A.  Savage 
in  June  Library  World,  694. 

Hand-lists  of  English  printers, 
1501-1556,  pt.  3,  46. 

Hanson,  J.  C.  M.,  L.  of  Congress 
rules  for  entry  of  young  men’s 
Christian  assns.,  44-45 ; form  of 
entry  for  institutions,  99-100, 
C296. 

Hara  Prasid  Sastri,  catalog  of  palm 
leaf  and  sel.  paper  mss.,  251. 

Harden,  W:,  C296. 

Hardwick  (Vt.)  P.  L.,  bequest  of 
$10,000  to,  145. 

Hardy,  Judge,  councillor  Ontario 
L.  Assoc.,  221. 

Hardy,  E.  A.,  sec.  Ontario  L.  As- 
soc., 221. 

Hare,  H.  T.,  Planning  of  public 
libs.,  Library  Association  Record, 
(April  15)  285. 


Harper,  W:  R.,  bibl.  of,  250;  me- 
morial lib.  to,  see  University  of 
Chicago. 

Harper’s  book  of  facts,  defects  of 
re-issue,  (Koch)  200. 

Harris,  Mary  B.,  ist  vice-pres. 
New  Hampshire  L.  Assoc.,  826. 

Harrison,  J.  L.,  C296. 

Harron,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  asst.  N.  Y. 
State  L.,  146. 

Hartc,  A.  C.,  vice-pres.  Ala.  L. 
Assoc.,  28. 

Hartford  (Ct.)  P.  L.,  books  mutil- 
ated, 239;  rpt.  on  use  of  L.  C. 
cards,  (Crocker)  268;  68th  rpt., 
792. 

Hartich,  Mrs.  Alice  D.,  C296. 

Hartshorn,,  Dr.  W : H.,  225, 

(I296. 

Hartsook,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  exec.  com. 
Va.  L.  Assoc.,  32. 

Hartwell,  Mary  A.,  C296. 

Hartwig,  Otto,  biography  of,  146. 

Harvard  University  L.,  Additions 
to  Dante  collection,  (Lane)  46; 
rpt.,  92-93 ; index  guide  to  shelf 
classification  of,  197;  rpt.  on  L. 
C.  cards,  (Currie)  260;  Moliere 
bibl,  (Lane)  347;  ground  broken 
for  addition,  792. 

Harvey,  Elizabeth,  C296. 

Harwood.  W.  H.,  free  libs,  and 
fiction,  187. 

Harzopf,  Max,  C296. 

Haskell,  Eliz.  M.  (1905)  goes  to 
lib.  of  University  of  Cal., 
284. 

Hasse,  Adelaide  R.,  C296;  subject 
headings  for  state  documents, 
Ci23'I26,  236;  rpt.  of  com.  on 
public  documents,  C140-145,  219; 
discussion  of  public  documents 
desired,  C219-220,  278;  com.  on 
public  documents,  C281 ; building 
up  a public  document  collec- 
tion, 661. 

Hasse,  Jessie,  C296. 

Hastings,  C:  H.,  2d  vice-pres.  D. 
C.  L.  Assoc.,  29,  C296;  finance 
com.,  C281 ; com.  on  Jamestown 
exhibit,  728. 

Hatboro  (Pa.)  Union  L.,  150th 
anniversary,  38. 

Hatch,  Grace  L.,  C296. 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  exhibit 
of  bookbinding,  140;  Washing- 
ton sq.  branch  opened,  190;  31st 
, rpt.,  289. 

Havlicek,  Karel,  “propagator  of 
popular  education  in  Bohemia,” 
(Novak)  Cesta  Osveta,  682. 

Hawkins,  Emma  J.,  196  745. 

Hawks,  Emma  B.,  C296. 

Hawley,  Frances  B.,  89. 

Hawley,  Josephine,  C296. 

Hawley,  Mary  E.,  C296;  interna- 
tional organization  of  blind  stu- 
dents, C229. 

Hay,  John.  See  Brown  Univer- 
sity L. 

Hayes,  Edith  B.,  C296. 

Hayes,  J : Russell,  Evenings  at 

Narragansett,  (poem)  327,  C296; 
Brown  University  L.,  (poem) 
660;  inscription  for  a lib., 
(poem)  768. 

Hayes,  Mary,  C296. 

Hayes,  Emily  M.  (I296. 

Hayes,  Frances  E.,  sec.  Western 
Mass.  L.  Club,  333,  C296. 

Hazard,  Roland  G.,  C296;  welcome 
to  A.  L.  A.,  C178-179;  Peace- 
dale  L.,  C181-182. 

Hazeltine,  Alice  I.,  745. 

Hazeltine,  Mary  E.,  trustee  of  be- 


quest for  Prendergast  L.,  42; 
member  A.  L.  I.,  277;  conducts 
Michigan  L.  A.  institute,  278, 
C296. 

Heat,  list  of  works  on  (Patent  Of- 
fice) 150. 

Heath,  Ethel  J.,  C296. 

Heath,  Julia  W.,  substitute,  Pratt 
Institute  F.  L.,  334. 

Heaton,  Florence  J.  C296. 

Hedge,  Frederick  H.,  C296. 

Heidelberg  University  L.,  removal, 
36. 

Helbig,  R:  E.,  Deutsch-Ameri- 

kanisches  in  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  685. 

Helena  (Mont.)  P.  L.,  20th  rpt., 
841. 

Helfreich,  F.,  comp.  Literaturiiber- 
sicht  zur  geschichte  der  chirur- 
gie,  bibl.,  299. 

Helme,  Bernon  E.,  C296. 

Hemans,  Ida  M.,  C296,  798. 

Henderson,  Lucia  T.,  libn.  Pren- 
dergast  F.  L.,  39,  133,  C296. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  Kate,  C296. 

Henderson,  Julia  T.,  C296. 

Henrich,  Manuel,  Iconografia  de 
las  ediciones  del  Quijote  de  Mi- 
guel de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  46. 

Henry,  Eugenia  M.,  C296,  798. 

Henry,  Sarah  M.,  C296. 

Henry,  William  E.,  state  libn.  In- 
diana, resigned,  appointed  libn. 
Univ.  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
344>  C296;  com.  on  public  doc- 
uments, C281. 

Hensel,  Martin,  C296;  com.  on  co- 
op. with  N.  E.  A.,  (iaSi. 

Herbert,  Clara  W.,  C296. 

Heredity,  bibl.  of,  (Woods)  150. 

Herman,  Jamie  C296. 

Herrick,  Cate  E.,  C296. 

Herron,  Winifred  A.,  798. 

Hess,  H:  E.,  The  making  of  a fire 
insurance  lib.,  788. 

Hewins,  Caroline,  in  Italy,  43; 
holds  round  table  at  Vermont 
L.  A.  4th  ann.  meeting,  280; 
How  to  make  the  country  lib. 
attractive,  280,  C296;  books  for 
children,  C243-244;  love  of  books 
as  a basis  of  librarianship,  725. 

Heyl,  W.  P.  Public  libraries  from 
educational  and  civic  standpoints, 
285. 

Hibbard,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  3d  vice-pres. 
Kansas  L.  Assoc.,  823. 

Hicks,  Florence,  asst.  Cambridge 
(Mass.)  P.  L.,  89,  C296. 

Hicks,  F:  C;,  round  table  meeting 
for  naval  and  military  libs,  at 
Narragansett  Conference,  77;  L. 
of  C.  classification  and  printed 
cat.  cards,  255-256,  C296. 

Higgins,  Francis,  exec,  council 
Ala.  L.  Assoc.,  28. 

Hild,  Frederick  H.,  C296. 

Hill,  Edith,  marriage,  89,  C296. 

Hill,  Edwin  A.,  chemical  card  in- 
dex of  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  225. 

Hill,  Frank  P.  Dinner,  May  24, 
Brooklyn  P.  L.,  286;  silver  lov- 
ing cup,  286;  honorary  degree 
LL.D.  from  Dartmouth  College, 
June  28,  344,  C296;  president’s 
address.  C3-9,  180;  delegate  to 
Copyright  conference,  C278; 
com.  on  lib.  architecture,  C281: 
goes  abroad  with  Almirall  and 
Hamlin  to  study  library  architec- 
ture. 683. 

Hill,  Mrs.  Frank  P.,  C296. 

Hill,  Marion,  C296. 

Hillis,  Julia  E.,  344,  798. 

Hillis,  Madeline,  C297. 
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Hillsdale,  Mich.,  gift  of  new  build- 
ing, 744;  additional  gift,  797. 

Hinckley,  G:  .L.,  C297. 

Hine,  C:  D.,  C297. 

Hine,  J.  W.,  C297. 

Hinkley.  L.  D.,  vice-pres.  Wis.  L. 
Assoc.,  181. 

Hinrich’s  fiinfjahrs-Katalog,  346. 

Hirschberg,  Herbert  S.,  C297;  re- 
signed as  assistant  in  the  Music 
Division  of  L.  of  C.,  becomes 
asst,  in  Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  692. 

Hispanic  Museum.  See  New  York 
City. 

Hiss,  Sophie  K.,  C297,  798. 

Historical  societies,  rpt.  on  libs,  of, 
(Thwaites)  212-213. 

Hitchler,  Theresa,  C297;  chairman 
Catalog  Section,  C236;  sec.  N. 
Y.  L.  Assoc.,  726. 

Hither  and  thither,  (Thomson)  234. 

Hoagland,  Meric^  resignation  as 
organizer  Ind.  P.  L.  Com.,  196, 
C297:  aid  from  lib.  commission 
to  small  libs.,  250;  county  lib. 
systems,  C282. 

Hobart,  Mrs.  Amy  S.,  assistant, 
Cleveland  P.  L.,  335. 

Hobart,  Frances,  C297. 

Hodges,  N.  D.  C.,  rpt.  on  use  of 
L.  C.  cards,  266,  C297;  com.  on 
lib.  work  with  blind,  C281. 

Hodgkin,  Thomas,  lib’s  aim  in 
bookbuying,  120-121;  History  of 
England,  bibl.,  298. 

Hohlwein,  Nicolas,  La  papyrologie 
grecque,  150. 

Holberg.  Ludvig,  Katalog  over 
Holberg-litteratur,  (Deichmanske 
Bibliothek)  250. 

Holding.  Anna  L.,  temporary  asst. 
Fast  Liberty  Branch,  Carnegie 
L.,  Pittsburgh,  344. 

Holgate,  Josephine,  treas.  Wash- 
ington L.  Assoc.,  86. 

Holman,  Rev.  W : H.,  vice-pres. 
Ct.  L.  Assoc.,  127. 

Holt,  M.  Edna,  C297. 

Holyoke  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  death  of 
first  libn.,  146. 

Home  libraries  Jackson,  C297. 

Homestead  (Pa.)  Carnegie  L., 

, rpt  93. 

Honolulu  (H.  I.)  Govt.  L.,  Miss 
Gertrude  Baker  libn.,  850. 

Hood,  F.  R.,  C297. 

Hooper,  Louisa  M.,  sec.  Mass.  L. 
Club,  331,  C297. 

Hoosick  Falls  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  school 
lib.  transferred  to  free  lib.,  842. 

Hopkins,  Anderson  H.,  C297. 

Hopkins,  Edna,  asst.  Cincinnati 
Univ.  L.,  35. 

Hopkins,  Julia  A.,  sec.  Wis.  L. 
Assoc.,  18 1,  C297;  circulation, 
C259-261;  Madison  (Wis.)  F. 
L.  bldg.  812-815. 

Hopkins,  Jessie,  asst.  Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  P.  L.,  735- 

Hopkins,  Lilian  V,,  C297. 

Horn  books,  examples  in  Green- 
wood’s lib.  for  librarians,  272. 

Hornell  (N.  Y.)  L.  Assoc.,  38th 
rpt.,  290. 

Horiocks,  Miss.,  appointed  assis- 
tant East  Liberty  Branch  of 
Carnegie  L.  of  Pittsburgh,  284. 

Horstmann  and  Tousley’s  Dynamo 
tending  is  same  material  as  pt. 
3 of  Swingle’s  Twentieth  century 
hdbk.  for  steam  engineers,  8co. 

Horton,  Mabel  T.  C297. 

Hortzschansky  and  Schwenke,  Ber- 
liner bibliothekenfiihrer,  839. 


Hospitals,  bibl.  of,  (Girard)  130. 

Houchens,  J'osie  B.,  785. 

Houghton,  J.  C.,  necrology,  C188. 

Houston,  Tex.,  Carnegie  L.,  rpt., 
842. 

Flovey,  E.  C.,  rpt.  on  A.  L.  A. 
headquarters,  75,  C297;  rpt.  of 
com.  on  ways  and  means,  C210- 
21 1 ; need  of  A.  L.  A.  head- 
quarters, C21 1-212;  in  charge  of 
A.  L.  A.  headquarters,  C224, 
276-277,  280;  travel  com.,  C281; 
work  to  be  accomplished  at  head- 
quarters A.  L.  A.,  665-666;  list 
of  surplus  copies  of  Conference 
nos.  of  former  years,  676. 

How  a small  library  supplies  a 
large  number  of  people  with 
books,  (Titcomb)  51-55. 

Howard,  Clara  E.,  C297. 

Howe,  H.  J.  C297. 

Howe,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  C297. 

Howe,  Harriet,  goes  to  Univ.  of 
Iowa  as  head  cataloger,  335; 
pres.  111.  State  L.  School  Assoc., 
677. 

Howell,  Elizabeth  S.,  C297,  798. 

Howell,  Isabell  M.,  C297. 

Howell,  Mrs.  Flora  Hunter  How- 
ell, death,  732. 

Howell,  Midi.,  Carnegie  L.,  new 
bldg,  opened,  842. 

Howells,  William  D.,  Reading  pub- 
lic, 277. 

Howmiller,  Olinda,  C297. 

Hubbard,  Anna  (j.,  branch  libn. 
Cleveland,  O.,  89,  C297. 

Hubbard,  Minerva,  C297. 

Hubbell,  Jane,  treas.  111.  L.  As- 
soc., 331. 

Hudson  River  L.  Club  meeting, 
182. 

Hull,  Fanny,  C297. 

Hulme,  E.  W.,  principles  of  cata- 
loging, 148-149. 

Hulsizer,  Sophia,  89! 

Hume,  Miss  J.  F.,  C297. 

Humors  and  blunders  (dept.),  300, 

85^;- 

Huraphrey,  Guess,  785. 

Hunn,  Mrs.  O.  C.,  vice-pres.  West- 
ern Mass.  L.  Club,  333. 

Hunt,  Clara  W.,  C297. 

Hunt,  Edith  W.,  C297. 

Hunt,  E:  B.,  death  of,  146;  necrol- 
ogy, C189. 

Hunt,  H.  F.,  C297. 

Hunt,  Marietta  L.,  C297. 

Hunter,  Frances  C.,  335,  786. 

Huntington,  Archer  M.,  gift  of 
building  to  Hispanic  Museum 
Soc.  of  N.  Y.,  39. 

Huntoon,  B.  B.,  letter  on  work  for 
the  blind,  C228. 

Huron  River  valley,  bibl.  of  bogs 
and  bog  flora,  (Transeau)  150. 

Hurter,  Florence  D.,  C297. 

Husted,  Harriet  F.,  C297. 

Hutchinson,  Susan  A.,  C297. 

Hyde,  Sophie,  C297. 

Icelandic  collection  of  Cornell 
Univ.  L.,  139. 

Illinoi.s  L.  A.,  nth  ann.  meeting, 

329-331- 

Illinois,  library  institute,  135,  239; 
hist,  of  libs,  of,  (Univ.  of  111.) 
140. 

Illinois  State  L.  School,  annual 
meeting  held  Narragansett  Pier, 
July  2,  plan  of  localizing  ad- 
ministration, Iowa  headquarter* 
for  coming  year,  677;  meeting 
followed  by  dinner  at  the  New 
Mathewson,  677,  784. 


Imhoff,  Ono  M.,  legislative  ref. 
libn.  Wis.  F.  L.  Com.,  196. 

Immigrants.  See  Foreigners. 

Immigration,  bibl.  of,  (Hall)  150, 
298. 

Income  tax.  Die  einkommensteuer- 
projeckte  in  Frankreich  bis  1887, 
(Meyer  150. 

Incunabula,  list  of,  (Bib.  Soc.  of 
Am.)  20;  catalog  of  15th  cen- 
tury bks.  in  L.  of  Trinity  Coll., 
Dublin,  (Abbott)  47;  appen- 
dices ad  Hainii-Copingeri  Reper- 
torium  bibliographicum,  (Reich- 
ling)  102;  Inkunabeln  der  Kd- 
niglichen  Bibliothek  u.  der  ande- 
ren  Berliner  sammlungen,  298. 

Index  Medicus,  102. 

Indexes,  dept.,  199,  696. 

Indexes,  variation  of  type  in, 
(Stetson)  252.  See  also  Peri- 
odicals. 

Indiana  L.  Assoc.,  annual  meeting, 
821-822. 

Indiana  L.  School,  destroyed  by 
fire,  231. 

Indiana  P.  L.  Commision,  C.  Had- 
ley, organizer,  196;  issues  Li- 
brary Occurrent,  nos.  1-4,  278. 

Indiana  State  L.,  books  in  em- 
bossed type,  loi;  catalog,  loi; 
legislative  reference  dept.,  340; 
Demarchus  C.  Brown  libn.,  745. 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  lib. 
training  course  for  teachers,  190. 

Indiana  summer  lib.  school,  133. 

Industrial  books.  See  Technolcg- 
ical  books. 

Industrial  L.  Assoc.  See  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  P.  L. 

Ingers,  E.,  pub.  lib.  work  in  Swe- 
den, 739. 

Inman,  Grace  E.,  C297. 

Innes,  A.  D.,  England  under  the 
Tudors,  46. 

Innovation  in  library  meetings, 
(Stearns)  55-57. 

Inscription  for  a lib.,  (verse, 
Hayes)  768. 

Institut  International  de  Biblio- 
graphic, manuel,  45;  prints  cards 
cf  Amer.  size  at  20  fr.  per  year, 
296. 

Institutes,  lib.,  in  Michigan,  81- 
83,  128-129;  in  Illinois,  134;  in 
Texas,  179-180;  in  N.  Y.  re- 
placed by  Round  table  meetings, 
276;  New  Jersey,  Summit,  291; 
Cincinnati,  O.,  338;  Erie  Pa., 
339;  rpt.  of  N.  Y.  L.  Assoc, 
com.,  724. 

Insurance,  bibl..  Lib.  of  Congress, 
(Griffin)  298. 

Insurance.  See  Workingmen’s  in- 
surance. 

Inter-library  loans  of  German  gov- 
ernment extended  to  U.  S.,  C222- 
223,  (Lane)  C223;  an  aid  to 
small  libs.,  (Roberts)  C254-255. 

International  catalogue  of  scien- 
tific literature,  3d  annual  issue, 
P;  Anthropology,  101;  4th  an- 
nual issue,  E:  Astronomy,  loi; 
3d  annual  issue,  M:  Botany,  :oi; 
3d  annual  issue,  F : Meteorolo- 

gr,  102;  4th  annual  issue,  J: 
eography,  150;  4th  annual  is- 
sue, A:  Mathematics,  150;  3d 
annual  issue,  N:  Zoology,  151; 
4th  annual  issue,  R:  Bacteriolo- 
gy, 346:  4th  annual  issue,  K: 
Paleontology,  347;  4th  annual 
issue,  B:  Mechanics,  347,  C221- 
222;  belated  rpt.  of  first  meeting 
of  international  convention  of, 
July  25-26,  1905,  694. 
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International  relations,  rpt.  of 
coni,  on,  Ca2i-223;  com.  in, 
C281. 

Iowa  City  (la.)  P.  L.,  Miss  Lo- 
rena  Webber  libn.,  35. 

Iowa  L.  Association,  677;  17th 
annual  meeting,  776-778. 

Iowa  State  College  L.,  lib.  of  G: 
JST.  Catt  given  to,  145. 

Iowa  state  institutions,  supervision 
of  libs,  of,  (Tyler)  74-75. 

Iowa  summer  school,  231. 

Iranzo  Goizueta,  R.,  Las  asocia- 
ciones  profesionales  industriale 
obreras,  199. 

Irwin,  Jennie  S.,  C297. 

Is  there  a need  for  instruction 
in  library  methods  by  the  normal 
schools  and  universities?  (Coo- 
per) 157-160. 

Isaakowitsch,  Predrag,  Derheutige 
stand  der  frage  uber  die  ver- 
wandschaft  Zwischen  rinder- 
und  menschen-tuberkulose,  bibl.. 
290. 

Islington,  Eng.,  Carnegie  branch 
opened,  796. 

Isom,  Mary  F.,  89,  C297. 

Italian  history,  Annuaria  biblio- 
grafico  della  storia  d’  Italia, 
(Crevelluci,  etc.)  347. 

Italian  literature  in  Amer.  libs.,  ap- 
peal for,  26. 

Italy,  Bolletino  bibligrafico  _ della 
universita  italiana,  249;  Libro  e 
Idee,  249;  Bibl.  dell’  Italia  anti- 
ca,  (Gamurini)  250;  Italienische 
bibl.,  1904-5,  (Schellhass)  250. 

Jackson,  Arabella  H.  (1903-04)  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  284;  mar- 
ried June  2 to  W.  P.  Flint,  Pitts- 
burgh, 344,  C297;  rpt.  on  lib. 
work  with  children,  C89-97,  244; 
chairman  Children’s  Libn’s  Sec- 
tion, C242. 

Jackson,  Charlotte  M.  785. 

Jackson,  Lieut.-Gov.  F.  H.,  C297; 
w'elcome  to  A.  L.  A.,  C178. 

Jackson  (Mich.)  P.  L.,  21st  rpt., 

742. 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  F.  P.  L.,  ist 
rpt.,  290. 

Jacobsen,  Katrine  H.,  engagement 
announced,  284;  marriage,  786. 

Jacobus,  Sarah  M.,  libn.  Pomona 
(Cal.)  P.  L.,  99. 

Jade  Collection,  catalog  of,  (Bish- 
op) 104. 

Jahrbuch  tiber  die  fortschritte  der 
mathematik  47. 

Jamaica,  L.  I.  See  Queens  Bo- 
rough L. 

James,  M.  R.,  catalogs  of  mss., 
(Bishop)  135-136,  285. 

James,  Prof.  W:  J :,  rpt.  on  use  of 
L.  C.  cards  262,  CZ97. 

Jamestown  (va.)  Exposition,  com. 
on  A.  L.  A.  exhibit,  175.  See 
A.  L.  A.  exhibit,  C. 

Janesville  (Wis.)  P.  L.,  bequest  of 
$500  to,  145. 

Japan,  query  regarding  Am.  sailors 
in,  (Griffis  152;  libraries  in,  31st 
rpt.)  minister  of  education,  342; 
bibl.  in  JV.  Y.  P.  L.  Bulletin, 
(August)  695. 

Jayne,  Nannie  C.,  787. 

Jefferson  Thomas,  bibl.  of,  (John- 
ston) 47. 

enkins,  F.  W.,  C297. 
enks,  E.  M.,  C297;  asst.  sec.  for 
Narragansett  Pier  conference, 
C279;  libn.  Institute  of  Musical 
Art,  745. 

Jennings,  Anna  V.,  C297. 


Jennings,  Judson  T.,  C297;  teller 
of  election,  C181;  appointed  di- 
rector’s asst,  in  N.  Y.  State  L., 
Oct.  I,  692. 

Jennings,  Mrs,  Judson  T.,  C297. 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  15th 
rpt.,  239. 

Jewett,  Walter  K.,  senior  asst. 
John  Crerar  L.,  146;  libn.  Univ. 
of  Nebraska  L.,  248,  C297. 

Jews,  bibl.  of,  (Elzas)  102,  (Fish- 
berg)  102. 

John  Crerar  L.  See  Crerar  L. 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ,  L.,  gifts  to, 
849. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Belle  H.,  sec.  Ct. 
L.  Assoc.,  12^  C297. 

Johnson,  F.  B.,  (.297. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  C297. 

Johnston,  Katherine  D.,  C297. 

Johnston,  R:  H.,  Contribution  to 
bibl.  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  47, 
C297. 

Johnston,  W.  D.,  C297;  sec.  Bibl. 
Soc.  of  America,  C284. 

Joliet  (111.)  P.  L.,  bulletin,  45; 
May  bulletin,  “Some  books  on 
domestic  science,”  345;  31st  rpt., 
842. 

Jones,  Ada  A.  C297. 

Jones,  Dr.  C.  J.  K.,  failed  to  pass 
civil  service  examination,  291. 

Jones,  E.  Louise,  C297. 

Jones,  Edwin  A.,  C297. 

Jones,  Mrs,  Edwin  A.,  C297. 

Jones,  Fannie  E.,  cataloger  Lin- 
coln L.,  Springfield,  111.,  785. 

Jones,  Gardner  M.,  rpt.  on  A.  L. 
A.  admission  fee  and  dues,  174- 
175;  rpt.  on  use  of  L.  C.  cards, 
266;  member  A.  L.  I.,  277, 

C297;  A.  L.  A.  treasurer’s  rpt. 
and  necrology,  C185-189;  resig- 
nation as  treasurer,  C188,  276; 
acting  treas.,  C280-281;  com.  on 
conduct  of  headquarters,  C281. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Gardner  M.,  C297. 

Jones,  George  W.,  how  to  inter- 
est laboring  men  in  public 
libraries,  28. 

Jones,  Mary  E.,  C297. 

Jone.s',  Mary  L.,  investigation  into 
dismissal  of,  140;  conducts  sum- 
mer school  Univ.  of  Cal.,  284. 

Jones,  Oliver,  C297. 

Jones,  Ralph  K.,  C297. 

Jones,  S.  j.,  C297. 

Jordan,  Alice,  C297;  chairman  A. 
L.  A.  Children’s  Libns.  Section, 
C247. 

Jordan.  Grace,  C297. 

J'osephson,  A.  G.  S.,  bibl.  of  union 
lists  of,  251. 

Judson,  Katharine  B.,  850. 

Kaighn  Mary  E.  (1905)  resigned 
in  Univ.  of  Pa.  lib.  to  join 
cataloging  force  of  L.  C.,  283. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  State  Normal 
School  L.,  Miss  Esther  Braley 
libn.,  35. 

Kalispell,  Mont.,  Carnegie  L., 
Miss  Janet  H.  Nunn  libn.,  850. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  P.  L.,  Quarter- 
ly, loi,  745. 

Kansas  L.  Assoc.,  6th  annual 
meeting,  822-824. 

Karavaew  V.  F.,  Bibliograficeskij 
obzor  Zemskoj  statisticeskoj,  etc., 
347- 

Kasaan,  Alaska,  protection  of  totem 
poles,  75. 

Katalog  over  boger  skikket  for 
folkebogsamlinger,  decimal  classi- 
fication and  author  index,  694. 

Kates,  Clarence  S.,  C297. 


Kauffman,  P.  W.,  how  may  a 
teacher  lead  children  to  read 
good  books,  170. 

Kaula,  F.  E:,  43,  C297. 

Kearny,  N.  J.,  $25,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  98;  cornerstone  laid, 
842. 

Keator,  Edward  A.,  marriage,  732. 

Keefer,  Jessie  G.,  C297. 

Keith,  A.  B.  See  Winternitz,  M., 
and  Keith. 

Kelby,  R.  H.,  New  York  HisL 
Soc.,  1804-1904,  103. 

Kellar,  Louise,  libn.  Liberty  (N. 
Y.)  P.  L.,  745.  ^ 

Kelley,  Grace  O.,  libn.  111.  State 
Laboratory  of  Nat.  Hist.,  785. 

Kelly,  Beatrice  M.,  libn.  Steuben- 
ville (O.)  P.  L.,  834. 

Kelly,  H.  T.,  C297;  second  ses- 
sion of  A.  L.  A.  Trustees’  Sec- 
tion desired,  C242. 

Kelly,  Mrs.  H.  T.,  C297. 

Kelly,  J : F.,  exec.  com.  R.  I.  L. 
Assoc.,  129. 

Kelly,  J:  S.,  C298. 

Kelso,  Tessa  L.,  C298. 

Kendallville,  Ind.,  free  lib.  to  be 
given,  744. 

Kennebunk,  Me.,  gift  of  lib.  build- 
ing to,  98. 

Kennedy,  Helen  T.,  C298. 

Kennedy.  J:  P.,  pres.  Va.  L.  As- 
soc., 32,  C298;  invitations  to 

A.  L.  A.  to  meet  in  Virginia, 
Cl 94:  com.  on  public  documents, 
C281;  vice-pres.  League  of  L. 
Commissions,  C284;  chairman  A. 
L.  A.  com.  on  Jamestown  ex- 
hibit. 728. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  C298. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  C298. 

Kennedy  L.,  Spartarsburg  S.  C., 
Carnegie  building  opened,  96. 

Kenosha,  Wis.  See  Simmons  L. 

Kent.  H:  W.,  C298. 

Kent,  H:  W.,  and  Dana,  J.  C., 
Literature  of  libraries,  v.  i,  2, 
234.  787-788. 

Kenyon,  A.  B.,  C298. 

Keogh  Andrew,  C298. 

Kerr,  Lilian  C.,  C298. 

Kerr,  W.  H.,  ist  vice-pres.  Mis- 
souri L.  Assoc.,  826. 

Keyes,  Virginia  M.,  CzpS. 

Keystone  State  L.  Association,  6th 
annual  meeting,  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  Oct.  ti,  677;  6th  annual 
meeting.  778-779. 

Kidder,  Mrs.  Ida  A.,  aocument  cat- 
aloger, Wash.  State  L.,  732. 

Kidder,  Ruth  M.,  C298. 

Kilbourne,  111.,  Independent  L. 
Assoc,  formed,  842. 

Kildal,  Arne,  C298. 

Kimball,  W.  C.,  C298;  com.  on 
lib.  training,  Ci75,28i;  vice-pres. 
N.  J.  L.  Assoc.,  827. 

Kimberley  (S.  A.)  P.  L.,  23d  rpt., 
848. 

Kind,  J.  L.,  Edward  Young  in 
Germany,  bibl.,  696 

Ki.ig,  Rufus,  collection  given  to  N. 
Y.  Hist.  Soc.,  246. 

King,  Leila  P.,  732. 

King,  Saida  C.,  CagS. 

Kingsbury,  Mary  A.,  treas.  L.  I. 
L.  Club,  228. 

Kingsbury,  Susan  M.,  Introd.  to 
records  of  Virginia  Company  of 
London,  199. 

Kirchbaum,  Mary,  married  to  F : 
Brooks  Linsey. 

Kirkbride,  F.  B.,  and  Sterrett,  J. 
E..  Modern  trust  company,  103. 

Kirkland,  Marian  P..  C298. 
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Kirkpatrick,  Louise  M.,  assistant, 
Aguilar  Branch,  N.  Y.  P.  L., 
334- 

Kite,  Agnes  C.,  C298. 

Knapp,  Lucie,  C298. 

Knight.  Emma  J.,  C298. 

Knight,  Lulu  M.,  treas.  Kansas 

L.  Assoc.,  823. 

Knowles,  J : W.,  C298. 

Knowlton,  Jessie  L.,  C298. 

Knowlton,  Julia  C.,  asst.  N.  Y. 
State  L.,  196,  C298. 

Knowlton,  Mabel  E.,  C298. 

Koch,  A.,  Jahresbericht  iiber  die 
fortschritte  in  der  lehre  von  den 
garungsorganismen,  46. 

Koch,  T.  W.,  Harper’s  book  of 
facts,  200;  il.  lecture  on  Carne- 
gie libs.,  278;  ist  vice-pres. 
Mich.  L.  Assoc.,  331;  New 
Shakespearana  and  periodical 
agents,  348,  C298;  councillor  A. 
L.  A.,  C224;  student  circulation 
in  a univ.  lib.,  C234,  758-761; 
chairman  A.  L.  A.  College  and 
Reference  Section,  C235;  com. 
on  public  documents,  C281. 

Kokomo  (Ind.)  P.  L.,  Miss  Edith 
Trimble  libn.,  787. 

Koopman,  H.  L.,  pres.  R.  I.  L. 
Assoc.,  129,  C298;  lib.  program 
in  Rhode  Island,  C10-17;  libn. 
of  the  desert  (poem),  C25-27, 
194-195;  welcome  to  A.  L.  A., 
C178,  179-180. 

Krauth  Memorial  L.,  cornerstone 
laid,  742. 

Kroeger,  Alice  B.,  reference  books 
of  1905.  3-7;  Webster’s  diction- 
ary, Word  ed.,  348,  C298;  grad- 
uate notes  Drexel  Inst.,  677. 

Krupp  L.,  Essen,  Prussia,  (Weiten- 
kampf)  719-720. 

Kumli.  Bertha,  organizer  Califor- 
nia State  L.,  92. 

Labor,  Bibl.  der  arbeiterfrage  ftir 
das  jahr,  1905,  (Schmidt)  250; 
labor  papers,  1827-1837,  (Com- 
mons) 671-672. 

Lachevre,  F.,  Bibl.  des  recueils 
collectifs  de  poesies  pub.  de  1597 
a 1700,  150. 

Laconia  (N.  H.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1905  683-684. 

Lacy,  Mary  (j.,  treas.  Va.  L.  As- 
soc., 32. 

Laidlaw,  Elizabeth,  cataloger 
Springfield  (111.)  P.  L.,  732. 

Lamb,  Eliza,  745. 

Lamb,  G:  H.,  C298. 

Lairbert.  W:  H.,  Lincoln  as  a let- 
ter writer,  13 1. 

Lamprey,  Mary  L.,  methods  of 
bookbuying,  17,  C298. 

Lancaster,  Susan,  C298. 

Lancaster  (Mass.)  Town  L.,  43d 
rpt.,  239-240. 

Lancaster,  N.  H.,  gift  for  lib. 
building,  246. 

Lane,  Frederick  A.,  C298. 

Lane,  W : C.,  Additions  to  Dante 
collection  in  Harvard  College  L., 
46;  opportunities  for  biblio- 
graphical work,  118-119;  Moliere 
bibl.,  347,  C298;  rpt.  of  A.  L. 
A.  Publishing  Board,  C154-159, 
206;  appreciation  of  German  ex- 
tension of  inter-lib.  loans,  C223; 
printed  catalog  cards  for  German 
publications,  C223;  member  Pub. 
Board,  C281;  com.  cn  interna- 
tional relations,  C281;  pres. 
Bibl.  Soc.  of  America,  C284. 

Lane,  Mrs.  W:  C.,  C298. 


Langlois,  C.  V.,  lib.  reform  in 
France,  215-217. 

Langton,  H.  H.,  com.  on  public 
documents,  C281. 

Langton,  H.  H.  See  Wrong,  G. 

M. ,  and  Langton. 

Lansing  (Mich.)  P.  L.,  Maypole 
dance  for  children,  290;  rpt., 
842. 

Laramie,  Wyo.  See  Albany  Coun- 
ty ,P.  L. 

Larkin,  J : B.,  criticism  of  Car- 
negie L.  of  Pittsburgh,  144. 

Larson,  C:  A.,  note  on  “Cyclope- 
dia of  electricity,”  etc.,  852. 

Latham,  Calhoun,  C298. 

Latham  L.  bequest  to,  797. 

Lathrop,  Helen,  appointed  asst,  to 
the  director  of  the  Training 
School  for  Children’s  Libn’s, 
Carnegie  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
344,  C298. 

Lathrop,  H : Burrowes,  course  on 
elements  of  prose  fiction,  Wis- 
consin lib.  school  summer  ses- 
sion, 680. 

Lathrop,  Olive,  cataloger  Michigan 
State  L.,  785. 

Latin  philosophy.  Bibliotheca  lat- 
ina,  (Ruelle)  47. 

Laurie  Charles  F.,  death,  798. 

Law  books  in  public  libraries,  (Ber- 
thelemy)  Bulletin  des  Biblio- 
theques  Populaires,  682. 

Law,  index  to-  law  additions  to 

N.  Y.  State  L.,  47;  Bibl.  gen.  et 

complete  des  livres  de  droit  et 
des  jurisprudence,  102;  Univ. 
of  California  classification  of, 
(Rowell)  147-148;  Bibl.  juridica 
mexicana,  (Cruzado)  250;  Juris- 
prudentia  germanica,  1905,  bibl., 
(Maas),  298;  catalog  law  dept., 
Louisiana  State  L.,  (Phillips) 
345 : law  librarians,  ass’n  of, 

324;  proposal  for  Law  Librari- 
ans’ Section,  C279;  Bibl.  gen- 
erale  et  raisonnee  du  droit  beige, 
V.  2,  695. 

Lawrence  (Kan.)  City  L.,  closed 
during  epidemic,  742. 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.,  34th 
rpt.,  792. 

Lawrence  University,  Carnegie 
building  dedicated,  842. 

League  of  Am.  municipalities,  sou- 
venir vol.,  748. 

League  of  L.  Commissions,  meet- 
ing of  exec,  com.,  27;  list  of 
books  for  small  libs.,  45;  year- 
book for  r9o6,  (Baldwin)  328; 
address  by  M.  Dewey  on  behalf 
of,  C204;  proceedings,  C282-284. 

Learned,  Walter,  vice-pres.  Ct.  L. 
Assoc.,  r27. 

Lease.  Evelyn  S.,  C298. 

Leather.  See  Binding. 

Leavitt.  Charlotte  D.,  C298. 

Leavitt,  Mary  F.,  C298. 

Lebanon,  O.,  gift  to,  744. 

Lee,  G.  W.,  C298. 

Lee,  Sidney,  lib’s  aim  in  bookbuy- 
ing, 121. 

Lee,  Mass.,  gift  to,  849. 

Leeds  (Eng.)  F.  P.  Ls.,  36th  rpt., 
848. 

Leeper,  Rosa  M.,  C298. 

Lefler,  Grace,  785. 

Legislative  reference  work,  (Mc- 
Carthy) Wisconsin  L.  Bulletin, 
(August)  682. 

Leglcr,  H.  E.,  C298;  com.  on  lib. 
training,  C175,  223,  281. 

Lehigh  Univ.  L.,  J.  L.  Stewart  di- 
rector, 850. 


Leigh,  J.  G.,  free  libs,  and  their 
possibilities,  187. 

Leighton,  Mrs.  Flora  M.,  C298. 

Leiper,  Katherine  S.,  appointed  ist 
asst,  in  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 
L.  to  succeed  Miss  Randall  (mar- 
ried). 

Leipziger,  H:  M.,  C298. 

Lemcke,  Ernst.  C298;  com.  on  ti- 
tle-pages ana  indexes  to  period- 
icals, C194,  281. 

Lemcke,  Hildegard,  C298. 

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  Miss  Marg.  Grames- 
ley  libn.,  35. 

Leominster  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  rpt., 
240;  gift  of  $5000  from  estate 
of  John  C.  Stratton,  343. 

Leon,  Nicholas,  Bibl.  mexicana  del 
siglo  xviii,  47. 

Leonard,  Grace  F.,  C298. 

Leonard,  Mabel  E.,  196,  C298; 

bibl.  of  educ.,  1905,  746,  798. 

Lepski  C.  R.,  Zur  phosphorthera- 
pie  der  rachitis,  bihl.,  299. 

Lester,  C.  B.,  iri  charge  of  legisla- 
tive reference  dept.  Indiana  State 
L-,  340. 

Leupp,  H.  L.,  resigned,  becomes 
superintendent  and  buyer  for  re- 
tail dept.  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Press,  295;  treas.  Chicago  L. 
Club,  281. 

Lewis,  Kate,  asst.  Eau  Claire 
(Wis.)  P.  L.,  89. 

Lewis,  Lucy,  libn.  New  Mexico 
College,  732. 

Lexington  (Ky.)  P.  L.,  6th  rpt., 
240. 

Leypoldt,  A.  H.,  practical  bibliog- 
raphy, 86-87,  303-307. 

Libbie  F:  J.,  6298. 

Libbie,  Mrs.  F;  J.,  C298. 

Liberty  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  Miss  Grace 
Smith  resigned  as  libn..  Miss 
Louise  Kellar  appointed,  743. 

Librarian  of  the  desert,  (Koop- 
man) C25-27,  195. 

Librarians  (dept.),  43,  98,  146, 

196,  247,  691. 

Librarians,  law,  association  of,  324; 
librarian  as  “handy  man.”  Li- 
brary World,  (May)  337;  Ger- 
man, annual  meeting,  (Weiten- 
kampf)  672-673;  education  of, 
(L.  A.  U.  K.)  723. 

Librarianship  of  the  future.  Li- 
brary Assistant,  (July)  682;  love 
of  books  as  a basis  of,  (Bost- 
wick)  725,  (Hewins)  725. 

Libraries,  special  libs.,  (Whitten) 
12-14;  service  of  the  public  lib., 
25-26;  Is  a lib.  a “monument”? 
26;  how  to  interest  men  in, 
(Jones)  28;  contact  with  the  pub- 
lic,  (Chic.  L.  Club)  33;  how  a 
small  lib.  supplies  a large  no. 
of  people  with  books,  (Titcomb) 
51-55;  lib.  for  the  business  nan, 
(Bostwick)  90;  lib.  in  the  com- 
munity, (Richardson)  107-111; 
organization  of  a lib.  in  a small 
town.  (Renninger)  112-117;  pub- 
lic library’s  aim  in  bookbuying, 
{Library)  1 19-123;  modern  pub- 
lic lib.,  (Bell)  187;  free  libs, 
and  fiction,  (Harwood)  187;  free 
their  possibilities, 
(Leigh)  187;  in  relation  to  mod- 
ern life,  (Birge)  203-21 1;  and 
the  counties,  (Farr)  234,  337;  lit- 
erature of  libraries,  234;  Ameri- 
can, (Meyer)  335;  travelling 
libs.,  Ceska  Osveta,  June,  Ziv- 
ny>  337;  changes  in  administra- 
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tion  and  development,  (Hill) 
C3-9;  lib.  as  a factor  in  modern 
civilization,  (Faunce)  Ci8  20, 
210;  libs,  in  relation  to  munici- 
pal government,  (Foody)  CzS- 
30,  203;  lib.  as  a municipal  insti- 
tution from  the  administrative 
standpoint,  (VVadlin)  C30-34, 
204;  basis  of  taxation  for  pub- 
lic libs.,  (Canfield)  C36-40, 
(Fletcher)  239;  what  large  libs, 
can  do  for  small  libs.,  (Rob- 
erts) C254-255;  lib.  staff, 
(Smith)  C256-2S7;  methods  of 
simplifying  routine  work,  (Win- 
ser)  C256-267;  /problems  of  a 
small  town  lib/,  (Askew),  705- 
708;  visited  to  study  architec- 
ture, list  of  25,  (Flamlin)  710; 
Imperial  L.  building  at  Berlin, 
(Hamlin)  711;'  American, 
through  New  Zealand  eyes,  698, 
715;  London  municipal  libs., 
721;  administration  of  small 
libs,  (edit.),  801;  selection  of 
books  for  small  lib.  (edit),  801; 
distribution  of  books  to  rural 
(edit),  801;  form  of  org.  for  a 
small  town  making  a lib.  be- 
ginning, (Tyler)  803-806;  “what’s 
the  use’’  of  a pub  lib.?  (Rock- 
well) 808-81 1 ; the  relation  of 
the  lib.  to  social  educ..  Social 
Eduation  Congress,  817-818;  pub. 
lib.  for  scholars,  (Lumniis)  819. 

Libraries  and  schools,  agreement 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  38;  dis- 
cussed by  Cal.  L.  Assoc.,  77- 
79;  discussed  by  Chic.  L.  Club, 
129-130;  work  between,  153; 
methods  of  school  circulation  of 
lib.  books,  (Clark)  155-157; 

work  of  Dist.  of  Columbia  P. 
L.,  (Bowerman)  165-166;  work 
of  Grand  Rapids  P.  L.,  (Quig- 
ley) 166-167;  work  of  Newark 
F.  P.  L.,  167-168;  co-operation 
between,  (Peet)  187-188;  lib. 
work  with  schools,  (Jackson) 
C96. 

Library,  The,  90;  symposium  on 
bookbuying,  119-123;  Shakespeare 

no. ,  (April)  285;  Dr.  Richard 

Garnett,  responsibility  for  public 
taste,  Lady  Dilke  gift  to  Na- 

tional Art  L.,  (July)  682,  788. 

Library  administration,  A.  L.  A 
coni,  on,  77;  art  on  using  a, 
(Connolly)  308-311;  business  end 

of,  (Pollard)  311-315;  rpt.  of 

com.  on,  C146-153,  219  281; 

week  point  in.  Library  Associa- 
tion Record,  (July)  682. 

Library  advertising,  some  methods 
of,  (Wright)  C86-88,  258,  (dis- 
cussion) 258-259.  See  also  Ad- 
vertising; A.  L.  A. 

Library  and  education  conferene  at 
Birmingham,  275. 

Library  architecture.  See  Build- 
ings, library. 

Library  Assistant,  187,  682,  739, 
788. 

Library  Assistants’  Assoc.,  pro- 
posed affiliation  with  L.  A.  U. 
K.,  187;  some  suggestions  on 
planning  of  small  libs.,  (April 
15)  H.  T.  Hare,  285;  nth  an- 
nual rpt.,  decision  not  to  affili- 
ate with  L.  A.  U.-  K.,  337;  ses- 
sional program,  1906-1907,  739. 

Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  proposed  affiliation 
with  Lib.  Assistants’ Assoc.,  187: 
further  conference  at  Birming- 


ham, 275;  29th  annual  meeting, 
324;  29th  annual  meeting,  Brad- 
ford, Sept.  3-7,  720-722;  class- 
list  of  best  books,  1905-1906, 
745;  pres,  address  839. 

Library  Association  Record,  35,  90, 
,137,  ^34.  286,  337,  682,  740,  839. 

Library  associations,  growth  in 

1905,  i;  innovation  in  lib.  meet- 
ings, (Stearns)  55-57;  new  or- 
ganization in  Denmark,  253;  in 
Denmark  and  France,  274. 

Library,  business  end  of  the, 
(Pollard)  31 1 ; business  methods 
in  the  (Ballard)  333. 

Library  clubs  (dept.),  33,  86,  229, 
181,  227,  280,  333,  730,  781,  831. 

Library  commissions.  See  League 
of  lib.  commisions;  State  lib. 
commissions. 

Library  course  given  to  city  nor- 
mal school  students,  (Clatwor- 
thv)  160-163. 

Library  economy  and  history 
(dept.,  35,  90,  137,  187,  233, 
285,  337,  682,  739,  788,  839. 

Library  inventory.  Library  World, 
(May)  337. 

Library  legislation,  in  1905,  (Wyn- 
koop)  57-59. 

Library  Occurrent  issued  by  Indi- 
ana P.  L.  Commission,  278. 

Library  of  Congress,  rpt.  of  libn., 
18-19;  rules  for  entry  of  young 
men’s  Christian  assns.,  (Hanson) 
44-45;  form  of  entry  for  institu- 
tions, etc.,  (Hanson)  99-100;  list 
of  cartularies,  102;  beginning  of, 
CTelton)  152;  debate  on  ap)iro- 
pristions  for,  154,  190-191;  print- 
ed catalog  cards,  (Atlanta  Car- 
negie L.)  188;  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
P.  L.,  289;  Jacksonville  (Fla)  F. 
P.  L.,  290;  list  on  municipal 
affairs,  199;  list  on  tariff,  199; 
L.  C.  cards,  253;  classification 
and  printed  cat.  cards,  (Hicks) 
255-256;  L.  C.  cards:  further 
comparisons  of  use,  260-270;  dis- 
cussion at  Michigan  L.  A.  insti- 
tute, 278;  list  of  puTis.,  spring, 

1906,  296;  begins  new  series  of 
Cat.  of  Copyright  Entries,  302; 
special  rules  on  cataloging:  to 
supplement  A.  L.  A.  rules,  345; 
Anglo-Saxon  interests,  (Griffin) 
346;  books  on  child  labor,  (Grif- 

, fin)  346;  list  of  books  on  em- 
ployers’ liability,  (Griffin)  346; 
list  on  negro  suffrage,  (Griffin) 
347;  book  stacks,  (.Green)  C56; 
has  some  copies  of  rpt.,  from 
1897-1904,  696;  our  national  lib., 
(Vrooman)  740;  select  list  of 
ref,  on  the  negro  question,  800, 

Library  inspection  (edit.),  749. 

Library  planning,  Burgoyne)  337. 

Library  post,  bill  for,  93,  125; 

rpt.  of  Postmaster-General  on, 
105-106;  proposed  modification, 
106;  resolutions  of  Wis.  L.  As- 
soc., 181;  com.  on,  C279-281. 
See  also  Postal  rates. 

Library  problems  (stealing  of 
books),  673-674. 

Library  progress,  in  1905,  i. 

Library  receipts  and  expenditures, 
(Stetson)  819. 

Library  round  table  meetings.  See 
Institutes,  lib. 

Library  schools  and  training  class- 
es (dept.),  34,  88,  133,  18;,  230, 
283,  677.  731,  784,  833. 

Library  schools  and  training  class- 
es, apprentice  class  at  Dist.  of 


Columbia  P.  L.,  37;  lib.  school 
of  Va.  State  L.,  41 ; legislation 
cone.,  (Wynkoop)  58. 

Library  training,  A.  L.  A.  com.  on, 
75;  for  normal  students,  (Day- 
ton  I’.  L.)  92,  (Clatworthy)  160- 
163;  in  normal  schools  and  uni- 
versities, (Cooper)  157-160;  rpt. 
of  com.  on,  C175-177,  223;  com. 
on,  C281. 

“Library  week’’  at  Twilight  Park, 
1906,  675,  698,  (Barnum)  722, 
728. 

Library  Work,  250;  bibliography 
and  digest  of  current  library 
work,  V.  I,  no.  2,  July,  1906, 

.347. 

Library  work.  Bibliography  and 
digest  of  current  library  litera- 
ture. 

Library  work  for  the  blind,  (Al- 
len; 8-11. 

Library  World,  90-91,  137,  337, 
682;  changes  name  to  Library 
W orld  and  Book  Selections, 
(July  issue)  682,  740,  789,  839. 

Libro  e Idee,  249. 

Lichtenstein,  Joy,  destruction  of 
San  Francisco  P.  I.,  213-214; 
year’s  leave  of  absence  and  en- 
tered business,  344. 

Life  insurance,  bibl.  of,  198. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  priced  bibl., 
(Smith,  W:  H.,  ;>.)  747. 

Lincoln,  Leontine,  C298. 

Lincoln,  V.  C.  H.  C298. 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  V.  C.  H.,  C288. 

Lincoln,  letters  of,  (Lambert)  131. 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  City  L.  rpt.  year 
ending  May  31,  1906,  684,  792. 

Lmdholm,  Mary  F.,  C298. 

Lindley,  Harlon,  asst.  Ind.  State 
L.,  196,  C298. 

Lindsey,  Eliza,  C298. 

Ling,  Katherine  G.,  sec.  Mich.  L. 
Assoc.,  333. 

Linn,  Mrs.  Frances,  libn.  Santa 
Barbara  (Cal.)  F.  L.,  745. 

Literary  year-  book,  1906,  91. 

Literature  of  libraries,  v.’i,  2,  234. 
.787-788. 

Literature  of  power,  reading  list, 
.Tune  bulletin  Salem  (Mass.)  P. 
L.,  345. 

Little,  G:  T.,  C298. 

Littleton  (Mass.)  Reuben  Hoar  L. 
Mrs.  Adelia  M.  Parker,  ap- 
pointed libn.,  684. 

Liverpool  (Eng.)  P.  L.,  $40  ,000 
from  A.  Carnegie,  744;  53d  ,pt., 
04b. 

Livingston,  L.  S.,  American  book 
prices  current  loi 

Locke,  J:  F.,  C298.’ 

Loewe,  V.,  Bucher-kunde  der  deut- 
schen  geschichte,  46-47 

London  (Eng.)  Public  Ledger, 
June  4,  1775,  Inquiry  for, 

(rischer)  299. 

London  L.  catalogue,  (Wright) 
799- 

London  (Ont.,  Canada)  P.  L. 
death  of  libn.,  196.  ’ 

Long  Island  Hist.  Soc.  L.,  229. 

Long  Island  L.  Club,  joint  meet- 
ing with  N.  Y.  L.  Club,  86-87; 
Feb  meeting,  130-131;  6th  an- 
nual meeting,  228-229;  May  meet- 
ing. 2S1;  October  meeting,  782. 

Longley,  Edna,  787. 

Loomis.  Eloise  C.,  C298. 

Lord,  Isabel  E„  com.  A.  L.  A. 
exhibit,  Jamestown  Expos.,  175, 
C224,  298;  com.  on  library  train- 
ing, C175,  281;  need  of  inter- 
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mediate  dept,  for  young  people, 
C200-201;  com.  on  A.  L.  A.  ex- 
hibit at  Jamestown  Exposition, 
C219;  applied  science  dept,  of 
Pratt  Inst.  F.  L.,  C230-231. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  investigation 
into  dismissal  of  libn.,  140. 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  libn- 
ship,  2;  investigation  of  dismis- 
sal of  Miss  Jones,  140;  17th  rpt., 
140-142;  removal,  191-192;  new 
quarters,  240;  informal  house- 
warming, 290;  historical  account. 
Out  West,  (Sept.)  682;  library 
senate,  792-793.  ^ 

Lothrop,  Or.  J.  R.  T.,  Are  the 
writings  of  Mark  Twain  whole- 
some for  children?”  289. 

Louisiana  State  L.  catalog  of  law 
department,  (Phillips)  345. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  F.  P.  L.,  Portland 


branch,  38;  lists,  38;  ist  rpt., 
93-94;  Sunday  opening,  742; 
Portland  branch,  742;  Carnegie 
gift  for  branches  accepted,  192; 
children’s  dept  enlarged,  192; 
colored  branch,  240-241 ; staff 
class  (Freeman)  C257-258. 

Low,  Florence  B.,  reading  of  the 
modern  girl,  187. 

Lowe,  Blanche,  substitute,  Pratt 
Inst.  F.  L.,  334. 

Lowell,  Charlotte  R.,  C298. 

Lowell  (Mass.)  City  L.,  6ist  rpt., 
19.!. 

Ludey,  Mrs.  Metta  R.,  C298. 

Ludlow,  Vt.,  Fletcher  Memorial 
L.,  rpt.,  291. 

Lummis,  C:  F.,  rpt.  as  libn.  Los 
Angeles  P.  L.,  140-142;  expresses 
conviction  Los  Angeles  P.  L.  has 
duty  to  become  great  reference 
1.  of  Pacific  Coast,  291,  C298; 
books  in  harness.  Out  West, 
(Sept.)  682,  684;  pub.  lib.  for 
scholars,  819. 

Lund  University,  Sweden,  Odman- 
ska  bibliothek,  799. 

Luther’s  hymn,  bibl.  of,  198. 

Lycosura,  classified  bibl.  of  exca- 
vations made  there,  (Thallon) 


/4/. 

Lyman,  Bertha  H.,  C298. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  43d  rpt.,  291. 


Maas,  G.,  bibl..  Jurisprudents  ger- 
manica,  298. 

McAlarney,  Katherine,  C298. 

McAleer,  G:,  Study  in  etymology 
of  name  Missisquoi,  bibl.,  695. 

Macallum,  A.  B.,  treas.  Ontario  L. 
Assoc.,  221. 

McCann  L.,  Miss  H.  A.  Muraford 
libn.,  731. 

McBride,  Jessie  E.,  reference  lib.. 
Cedar  Radids  (la.)  P.  L.,  334. 

McCabe.  Margaret  B.,  C298. 

McCaine,  Mrs.  Helen  J.,  C298. 

McCarthy,  C:,  C298;  com.  on  pub- 
lic documents,  C281;  Legislative 
reference  work,  682-683. 

McClymonds  L.,  Massillon,  O.,  7th 
rpt.,  192. 

McCord,  Elizabeth,  sec.-treas.  Mon- 
tana State  L.  Assoc.,  781. 

McCullough,  Ethel,  vice-pres.  In- 
diana L,  Assoc.,  822. 

McCurdy,  J.  H.,  bibl.  and  classi- 
fication of  physical  training,  47. 

McCurdy,  R.  M.,  C298. 

McDonald,  vice-pres.  North  Da- 
kota L.  Assoc.,  83. 

McDonald,  Katharine,  C298;  work 
of  lib.  commision  in  selecting 
books,  C250-2SI,  283. 


McDonnell,  Pearl,  sec.  Washington 
L.  Assoc.,  86. 

McDowell.  Grace  E.,  C298. 

MacFarlane,  J : F.,  pres.  Pa.  L. 
Club,  282. 

MacFarlane,  R.,  Notes  on  mam- 
mals in  northern  Mackenzie  Riv- 
er district,  47. 

McGill  University,  summer  lib. 
school,  184,  732. 

McGcnagle,  Eiiz.  A.,  death  of,  99. 

McGoun,  Helen  C.,  C299. 

McGraw,  Minnie,  resigned,  295. 

McGuffey,  Marg.  D.,  C299. 

Mclver,  C.  D.,  vice-pres.  North 
Caiolina  L.  Assoc.,  227. 

McKee,  Alice  D.,  becomes  libn. 
Beatrice  (Neb.)  F.  P.  L.,  692. 

McKnight,  Herbert,  death,  745. 

McLaughlin,  A.,  and  others.  Writ- 
ings on  Am.  hist.,  1903,  48. 

McLoney,  Ella  M.,  C299;  lib.  cir- 
culation and  deposit  stations, 
C261-262;  pres.  Iowa  L.  Assoc., 
77S. 

McMahon,  Lillian  J.,  C299. 

McMillan  F.  L.,  rpt.,  847. 

MacMullen,  Grace  L.,  C299;  died 
Aug.  in  33d  year,  692. 

MacNair,  Mary  W.,  C299. 

MacNeil,  Leila  A.,  C299. 

McPike,  E.  F.,  internat.  biblio- 
graphic exhange,  251. 

Macurdy,  Theodosia,  methods  of 
bookbuying  at  Boston  P.  L.,  14- 
15- 

Madagascar,  bibl.  of,  (Grandidier) 
199. 

Madison  (Minn.)  P.  L.,  Carnegie 
building  opened,  142. 

Madison,  S.  D.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  145. 

Madison  (Wis.)  Library  thefts, 
684. 

Madjson  (Wis.)  F.  L.  bldg.,  front., 
Dec.,  (Hopkins)  812-815. 

Madrasah  College  L.,  Calcutta  cat- 
alog of  Arabic  and  Persian  mss., 
150. 

Maffiote,  L.,  Los  periodicos  de  las 
islas  Canarias,  149. 

Mahaffy,  Judge,  councillor  Ontario 
L.  Assoc.,  221. 

Maine  L.  Assoc.,  iith  annual  meet- 
ing, 225;  13th  meeting,  824. 

Maine.  See  also  Eastern  Maine  L. 
Club. 

Maine  State  L.,  E.  W.  Emery 
libn..  146. 

Malden  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  28th  rpt., 
241. 

Matkan,  H„  C299. 

Maltby,  Adelaide  B.,  lib.  work 
with  children,  137,  850. 

Mammals,  bibl.  of  Canadian,  (Mac- 
Farlane) 47. 

Manchester,  Earl  N..  C299. 

Manchester  (Eng.)  free  libs..  Gift 
of  Thomas  Greenwood’s  lib.  for 
librarians,  272-273. 

Manchester  (N.  H.)  City  L.,  $2d 
rpt.,  340. 

Mankato  (Minn.)  P.  L.,  M.  Mc- 
Graw, lib.,  resigned,  295;  Mamie 
Van  Buren  elected  lib.,  295. 

Mann,  Alice,  mem.  exec.  com.  111. 
State  L.  School  Assoc.,  677. 

Mann,  Alma,  C299. 

Mann,  B.  Pickman,  C299. 

Mann,  Mrs.  B.  Pickman,  C299. 

Mann,  Marg.,  classification  in  use- 
ful arts  and  nat.  science  at  Car- 
negie L.  of  Pittsburgh,  248;  rpt. 
on  use  of  L.  C.  cards,  269,  270, 
C299. 


Mansfield,  O.,  petition  to  use  Car- 
negie gift  for  hospital,  192. 

Mansfield  (O.)  Memorial  L.  As- 
soc., i8th  rpt.,  241. 

Manuscripts,  important  additions  to 
L.  of  Congress,  18;  Actes  du 
Congres  International,  1905,  90; 
catalogs  of  mss.,  Cambridge 
Univ.,  (James)  135-136;  Cata- 
logue of  Arabic  and  Persian  mss. 
in  lib.  of  Calcutta  Madrasah, 
150:  proposed  bureau  for  repro- 
duction of,  (Gayley)  177-178; 
catalog  of  palm-leaf  and  sel.  pa- 
per. (Hara  Prasid  Sastri)  251; 
catalog  of  Sanskrit  mss.  in  Bod- 
leian L.,  (Winternitz,  Keith) 
251;  cats,  of  Western,  (Jones) 
review,  285;  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  local  interest,  296;  Manu- 
scnt  berberes  du  Maroc,  (Bon- 
lifa)  298;  Buenos  Aires,  Biblio- 
teca  National.,  bibl.,  695. 

Maquoketa  (la.)  F.  P.  L.,  2d  rpt., 
192. 

Marcel.  H.,  La  peinture  franqaise 
au  XIX  siecle,  199. 

Marietta  (O.)  College  L.,  Carnegie 
bldg,  dedicated,  842. 

Marinette  (Wis.)  Stephenson  P. 
L.,  Miss  A.  S.  Pinkum  libn.,  35; 
rpt.,  842, 

Marion  (Ind.)  P.  L.,  art  loan  ex- 
hibition, 142. 

Markgraf,  Dr.  Herman,  Memori- 
al sketch,  Zentralblatt,  April, 
286. 

Marie,  R.  van,  Bibl.  van  ’sGraven- 
hage,  150. 

Marsden,  Henry,  leather  in  book- 
binding, 98. 

Marsden,  R.  G.,  Virginia  ministers’ 
lib.,  1635  102. 

Marsh,  A> chbishop,  catalog  of  Eng. 
books  in  lib.  of,  (White)  46. 

Martin,  G.  C.,  The  petroleum 
fields  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Alaska  747. 

Martin,  Mary,  739. 

Martinsdale,  Ind.,  $12,500  from  A. 
Carnegie,  145, 

Marvin,  Cornelia,  list  of  books 
for  small  lib.,  (League  of  L. 
Com.)  45;  com.  on  lib.  ad- 
ministration, C146,  281. 

Marvm  Memorial  L.,  gift  to,  797. 

Marx,  H.  Foster,  C299. 

Maryland,  Friends’  libs.  in, 
(Brown)  136. 

Maryland  State  L.,  restrictions  of, 
50. 

Maryland  State  L.  Commission,  3d 
rpt.,  126-127. 

Marysville  (Cal.)  City  L.,  new 
bldg,  opened,  842. 

Marysville  (Mo.)  State  Normal 
School,  Mrs.  Martha  B.  Clark 
libn.,  784. 

Masden,  Jessie,  libn.  Piqua  (O.) 
P.  L.,  787. 

Maspero,  Egypt,  note  on  “Grolier 
Society”  edition,  800. 

Massachusetts  Diocesan  L.,  bequest 
to,  797. 

Massachusetts  Hist,  Soc.,  bequest 
to,  797. 

Massachusetts  F.  P.  L.  Commis- 
sion lib.  inspection  (edit.),  749. 

Masachusetts  L.  Club,  papers  on 
methods  of  bookbuying,  14-17; 
Jan.  meeting,  81;  May  meeting, 
225-226;  annual  meeting,  Narra- 
gansett,  331;  October  meeting, 
782.  See  also  Southern  Worce- 
ster, Western  Massachusetts. 


Massage,  bibl.  of,  (Ostrom)  102. 

Massee,  May,  C299. 

Mathematics,  Jahrbuch  uber  die 
fortscbritte  der  mathematik,  47; 
Internat.  catalogue  of  sci.  lit., 
pt.  A,  150. 

Mather  Fanny  S.,  marriage,  133. 

Mather,  Isaac,  798. 

Mathews,  E.  N.,  lib.  binderies, 
247. 

Matbews,  Mary  E.,  C299. 

Matthews,  Alice,  libn.  Univ.  of  So. 
Dakota  L.,  35. 

Matthews,  Brander,  C299;  address 
of.  C210. 

Matthews,  Harriet  L.,  C299. 

Mattison,  Olivia  May,  Northwest- 
ern Univ.  L.  259. 

Mattocn  111.,  lib.  institute,  134. 

Maxey.  Louise,  C299. 

Mayhew,  Esther  M.,  C299. 

Maze,  C,  Etude  juridique  du 
risque  sur  la  vie,  198. 

Meat  inspection,  Bibl.  der  fleisch- 
beschaung,  (Ostertag)  147. 

Mechanics  International  catalog 
of  scientific  literature,  4th  ann. 
issue,  347. 

Medford  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  bulletin, 
45;  50th  rpt.,  241;  rpt.  on  use 
of  L.  C.  cards,  (Sargent)  266. 

Medical  Soc.  of  County  of  Kings 

L-,  229. 

Medicine,  N.  Y.  State  L.  list  of 
medical  serials,  150-151. 

Medlicott,  Mary,  abbreviations  used 
in  book  catalogs,  loi,  C299. 

Meigs,  Emily  B.,  C299. 

Meis.sner,  Josephine,  libn.  Peru 
(Neb.)  Normal  School,  732. 

Melcher,  Mary  M.,  C299. 

Meluzzi,  Salvatore,  Catalogue  des 
livres  et  manuscrits  composant  la 
bibliotheque  du  feu,  248. 

Memorial  day,  ref.  list  on,  (Chic. 
P.  L.)  251. 

Men,  how  to  interest  laboring  men 
in  libs.,  (Jones)  28;  use  of  libs, 
by,  (Birge)  207-210. 

Mendenhall,  Ida  M.,  (1904)  be- 
comes lib.  State  Normal  School, 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  284. 

Meningitis  Bibl.  of  cerebro-spinal, 
(Bunnell)  151. 

Merced,  Cal.,  suit  to  decide  if  a 
lib.  is  a “monument,”  26. 

Merrill,  W:  S.,  C299. 

Mery,  Sophia  A.,  necrology,  C188. 

Metcalf,  J.  C.,  sec.  com.  Va.  L. 
Assoc.,  32. 

Meteorology,  Internat.  catalogue  of 
scientific  lit.,  102. 

Methodist  Review,  a conglomerate 
in  periodicals,  (Thomas)  817. 

Methods  of  school  circulation  of 
library  books,  (Clark)  155-157- 

Mettee,  Andrew  H.,  vice-pres.  As- 
soc. of  law  libns.,  324,  C299. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  cata- 
log of  Bishop  jade  collection, 
104;  account  of  library  of,  125- 
126. 

Mexico,  Bibl,  mexicana  del  siglo 
xviii,  (Leon)  47. 

Metz,  Herman,  criticism  of  Carne- 
gie gifts,  105,  142. 

Meyer,  A.  B.,  Americanische  bib- 
liotheken  und  ihre  bestrebungen, 
(Bishop)  335-336. 

Meyer,  H.,  Die  einkommensteur- 
projekte  in  Frankreich  bis  1887, 

Meyer,  H.  H.  B.,  89. 

Michaud,  Gustave,  The  reading 
habit  in  the  U.  S.,  789. 
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Michigan  L.  Association,  Round 
Table  meetings,  254;  Library  in- 
stitute, Ishpeming,  (Hazeltine), 
278;  i6th  ann.  meeting,  331-333. 

Michigan,  lib.  institutes,  81-83, 
128-129. 

Michigan  State  Board  of  L.  Com- 
missioners, 6th  rpt.,  328. 

Miersch,  Ella  E.,  C299. 

Milan  international  exhibit,  infor- 
mation desired  cone.  Ital.  litera- 
ture in  Am.  libs.,  26. 

Miles,  Lillian,  mem.  council  111. 
L.  Assoc.,  331. 

Military  libraries.  See  Naval  and 
military  libs. 

Mill  men.  Books  for,  Duquesne, 
Pa.,  Carnegie  P.  L.,  296. 

Millard,  Jessie  H.,  C299. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Fanny,  C299. 

Miller,  Mabel  H.,  C299. 

Millersburg,  O.,  gift  to,  849. 

Millicent  L.,  Fairhaven,  Mass., 
rpt.,  239. 

Mills  College,  Margaret  Carnegie 
L.,  dedicated,  842. 

Milton  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  219-220; 
36th  rpt.,  241-242. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  P.  L.,  28th  rpt., 
142. 

Minerva,  jahrbuch  der  gelehrten 
welt,  1905-6,  47. 

Minet,  A.,  Production  of  alumi- 
num, 198. 

Mini>eapolis.  See  Twin  City  L. 
Club. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  P.  L.,  i6th 
rpt.,  842. 

Minnesota,  libs,  in,  192-193. 

Minnesota  L.  Assoc.,  14th  annual 
meeting,  779-781. 

Minnesota  summer  school,  231, 

732. 

Missions,  bibl.  in  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, 695. 

Missisquoi,  study  in  etymology  of 
Indian  place  name  Missisquoi, 
(McAleer)  bibl.,_  695. 

Missouri  L.  Assoc.,'  handbook,  179; 
7th  annual  meeting,  824-826. 

Mitchell,  S.  Louise,  libn.  Central 
High  School,  Cleveland,  99. 

Modern  engineering  practice,  mate- 
rial in  reprinted  in  other  vol- 
umes, 852. 

Mohawk  Valley  L.  Club,  3d  an- 
nual meeting,  831-832. 

Mdliere,  Harvard  Univ.  L.,  Biblio- 
graphical contributions,  (Lane) 
347;  no.  57,  Catalog  of  Moliere 
coll,  acquired  from  Ferdinand 
Bocher,  (Currier  and  Gay, 
comps.)  347. 

Monchow  Carrie  M.,  C299. 

Monmouth,  111.  See  Warren  L. 
Assoc. 

Montana  State  L.  Assoc.,  forma- 
tion, 781. 

Montgomery,  Florence  P.,  asst,  cat- 
aloger  Forbes  L..  99;  cataloger 
Roswell  P.  Flower  Memorial  L., 
798. 

Montgomery,  Jessie,  C299. 

Montgomery,  Noy,  C299. 

Montgomery,  T.  L.,  C224,  299;  sec. 
A.  L.  A.  Trustees’  Section, 
C242;  ist  vice-pres.  Nat.  Assoc. 
State  Ls.,  C284. 

Montgomery,  Mrs.  T.  L.,  C299. 

Monthly  Weather  Review,  vols.  for 
libraries,  299. 

Moon  Magazine,  (Neisser)  C82. 

Moore.  Annie  C.,  supervisor  of 
children’s  work  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  99. 
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Moore.  Estelle  E.,  C299. 

Moorhead,  Minn.  Carnegie  L.  bldg, 
dedicated,  843. 

Morgan,  C:  S.,  C299. 

Moiganza  (Pa.)  State  Reform 
School  L.,  Miss  M.  P.  Farr  org., 
731- 

Morningstern,  W : B.,  C299. 

Merningstern,  Mrs.  W : B.,  C299. 

Morocco,  bibl.  of  manuscripts  of, 
(Bonlifa)  298. 

Morrell,  Jennie  H.,  Atlanta,  (Ja., 
stole  books  from  Madison,  Wis., 
libs.,  684-685. 

Morris,  Louise,  C299. 

Morrissey,  Miss  E.  L.,  paper  on 
Essentials  of  good  book  for  chil- 
dren. 288. 

Morristown  (N.  J.)  L.,  opened  as 
free  circulating  lib.,  843. 

Morrow,  Florence  J.,  C299. 

Mors-e,  Anna  L.,  C299;  lib.  adver- 
tising. C258-259. 

Moses,  Montrose  J.,  children  and 
the  pub.  lib.,  816. 

Mott,  W.  W.,  Teratology  in  the 
flowers  of  two  California  wil- 
lows, 103. 

Mould,  R.  W.,  Wanted — a class! 
fication.  Library  Ass'n  Record, 
April  15,  296. 

Moulton,  J.  G.,  C299. 

Mount  Airy,  Pa.  See  Krauth  Me- 
morial L. 

Mount  Holyoke  College  L.,  new 
bldg.,  (Blakely)  62-64,  235. 

Mowry,  Clara  B.,  C299. 

Mudge,  Isadore  G.,  C299;  stimula- 
tion of  general  reading  among 
college  students,  C233-234,  764- 
768;  Bryn  Mawr  College  L., 
770-771. 

Mulholland,  H.  J.,  vice-pres.  Fox 
River  Valley  L.  Assoc.  831. 

Muller,  F.  W.  A.  E.,  Beitrage  zur 
Kraniometrie  der  Neu-Britan- 
nier,  250. 

Muller,  P.  Zur  schla.tht  bei  Cho- 
tusitz,  250. 

Mulligan,  Emily  H.,  C299. 

Mulliken,  Clara,  appointed  refer- 
ence libn.  and  head  of  loan  dept, 
of  Rosenberg  L.,  Galvesion, 
Tex.,  344,  C299;  asst.  sec.  for 
Narragansett  Pier  conference, 
C279. 

Mumford  Harriet  A.,  libn.  Wil- 
liam McCann  L., 

Municipal  affairs,  list  on,  (L.  or 
Congress)  199,  695. 

Municipal  government,  list  on, 
(Blown)  251. 

Municipal  improvement.  Special 
list,  851. 

Municipal  ownership,  (Brooklyn 
P.  L.)  annotated  list,  695. 

Murch,  Pbilura  E.,  appointed  asst, 
in  Portland  (Ore.)  L.  Assn.,  692. 

Murphree,  A.  A.,  advis.  com.  Fla. 
L.  Assoc.,  29. 

Murray,  Katharine  M.,  C299. 

Music  finding  list  of,  (Worcester 
F.  P.  L.)  149,  348,  (Fitchburg 
P.  L.)  197;  Piccolo  guida  alia 
bibl.  musicale,  (Villanis)  151; 
Universal-handbuch  der  musizlit- 
eratur,  (Pazdirek)  199;  fund  for 
circulating  lib.  of,  (Newark  (N. 
J.)  F.  P.  L.)  295;  Cat.  of  War- 
rington (Eng.)  Museum,  694. 

Muskogee,  I.  T.,  $15,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  43. 

Myers,  Hiram,  re-elected  pres. 
Cape  Cod  L.  Club,  730. 

Myers,  Mary  E.,  C299. 
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Nantucket,  Mass.,  A.  L.  A.  post- 
conference trip  to,  C288-290. 

Napoleon  i.  See  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

Napoleon,  v.  ix,  Cambridge  mod- 
ern history,  bibl.,  851. 

Narragansett  conference.  See  A. 
L.  A. 

Narragansett  country,  bibl.  of, 
(Brigham)  July  Bulletin  of  Bib- 
liography, 347;  selected  refer- 
ences, Providence  (R.  I.)  P.  L. 
quarterly  bulletin,  July,  347- 

Nashua  (N.  H.)  P.  L.,  bequest  to, 
797;  exhibit  on  brown-tail  and 
gypsy  moths,  842. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Carnegie  L.,  free 
lectures,  38;  story  hours  for  chil- 
dren, 94;  4th  rpt.,  242-243. 

Nason,  Sabra,  785. 

National  Association  of  State  Libra- 
rie,=  to  meet  at  Narragansett  Pier, 
program,  275;  officers,  276, 
C284. 

National  Educational  Assoc.,  Lib. 
Dept.,  to  meet  with  A.  L.  A., 
201;  joint  meeting  with  A.  L.  A. 
recommended,  (Canfield)  C67; 
joint  session  with  A.  L.  A., 
Ci9s;  rpt.  of  com.  on  co-op. 
with,  C195-196;  address  of  Pres. 
Schaeffer,  C196-200;  com.  on  co- 
op. with,  C281 ; report  of  com- 
mittee on  instruction  in  library 
administration  in  normal  schools, 
788. 

Natural  science,  Bibliographic  der 
deutschen  naturwissenschaftlich- 
en  literatur,  v.  8,  347. 

Naval  and  military  libraries,  round 
table  meeting  at  Narragansett 
Conference,  77;  naval  war  col- 
lege lib.,  (Hicks)  255-256. 

Nebraska  L.  Assoc.,  annual  meet- 
ing, 31-32- 

Nebraska  P.  L.  Commission,  F.  L. 
Haller  pres.,  820. 

Necturus  maculosus,  bibl.  of,  (Ecle- 
shymer)  199. 

Negro,  References  on  Negro  ques. 
tion,  (Griffin)  800. 

Negro,  suffrage,  list  of  discussions 
of  14th  and  15th  amendments, 
(Griffin)  L.  of  C.,  347;  what  the 
negro  reads,  (Utley)  682. 

Neisser,  Emma  R.,  C299;  books  for 
the  blind,  C78-82,  244;  com.  on 
work  for  the  blind,  C281. 

Nelson,  C:  Alex.,  C299;  contribu- 
tion to  A.  L.  A.  headquarters, 
C212;  councillor  Bibl.  Soc.  of 
America,  C284;  rpt.  of  proceed- 
ings of  July  2 meeting  of  Bibli- 
ographical Soc.  of  America,  667- 
669. 

Nelson,  Esther  libn.  University  of 
Utah,  248  (1299. 

Nelson,  K.  Dorothea,  C299. 

Nelson,  P:,  C299. 

Nerney,  May  C.,  sec.  director  N. 
Y.  State  L.,  146. 

Nervous  system,  bibl.  of,  (Bailey) 
199. 

Net  prices.  See  Prices.' 

Neumann,  Felix,  Cataloging  of 
early  printing  in  U.  S.  prior  to 
i8oo,  669-671. 

Neurnann,  Rafael,  Die  transplan- 
tation nicht  Vostartiger  gewebe, 
bibl.,  299. 

Neusprachliche  reform-literature, 
(Breymann)  47. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  54th 
rpt.,  242;  manuscripts  of  local 
interest  in  Monthly  bulletin, 
296. 


New  Britain  (Ct.)  Institute  L.,  52d 
rpt.,  340- 

New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L., 
1 6th  rpt.  and  25th  rpt.  Free  cir- 
culating L.,  340. 

New  England  Assoc,  of  Teachers 
of  English,  rpt.  on  text-books  in 
rhetoric  and  composition,  151. 

New  England  Hist.  Genealogical 
Soc.,  bequest  to  797. 

New  Hampshire  L.  Assoc.,  Dec. 
meeting,  30;  annual  meeting, 

826. 

New  Plampshire  State  L.  Commis- 
sion, Bulletin  of  New  Hampshire 
Libs,  187. 

New  Haven  (Ct.)  P.  L.,  gift  for 
bldg.,  797;  catalog  game  played 
in  young  people’s  room,  (White) 
815. 

New  Ipswich  (N.  H.)  P.  L.,  be- 
quest to,  246. 

New  Jersey  L.  Assoc.,  annual  meet- 
ing, 826-827. 

New  Jersey  library  class,  ( Roberts) 
C254. 

New  Jersey  library  institute.  Sum- 
mit, held  May  i,  291. 

New  Jersey  P.  L.  Commission, 
summer  lib.  school,  184;  6th  rpt., 
223-224. 

New  Jersey  State  L.,  rpt.,  94. 

New  London  (Ct.)  P.  L.,  bequest 
to,  98. 

New  Mexico  College,  Miss  Lucy 
Lewis  libn.,  732. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  P.  L.,  plans 
for  Carnegie  building  and 
branches,  38-39,  95;  resignation 
of  W : Beer  as  chief  clerk,  247 ; 
bid  for  new  bldg,  accepted,  lib. 
moved  into  temporary  quarters, 

843- 

New  Shakespearana  and  periodical 
agents,  300,  348. 

New  York  City,  criticism  of  Car- 
negie gifts,  by  Controller  Metz, 
142, 

New  York  City,  Gen.  Soc.  of  Me- 
chanics’ and  Tradesmen’s  L., 
(i2oth  rpt.)  291. 

New  York  City,  Gen.  Theological 
Seminary  L.,  rpt.,  193-194. 

New  York  City,  Hispanic  Museum 
L.,  completion,  39. 

New  York  City,  Institute  of  Mu- 
sical Art,  lib.  opened,  843. 

N-ew  York  City,  University  Club 
L.,  list  of  bocks  added,  149;  res- 
ignation of  librarian,  295;  Brook- 
lyn P.  L.  list  of  books  on 
(greater  N.  Y.,  695. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  citation 
fr.  Moses,  Children  and  the  pub. 
lib.,  816. 

New  York  Historical  Soc.,  1804- 
1904,  (Kelby)  103;  Rufus  King 
collection  given  to,  246. 

New  York  Institute  Musical  Art, 
E.  M.  J'enks  libn.,  745. 

New  York  L.  Association,  Round 
Table  meetings,  254 ; institute 
work,  276;  “Library  week’’  to 
be  held  at  more  accessible  spot, 
319;  change  of  meeting  place  for 
annual  “library  week,”  654,  675; 
principal  papers  to  be  discussed 
at  Twilight  Park,  675;  account 
of  annual  meeting,  722-728;  rpt. 
of  com.  on  library  institutes, 

827. 

New  York  L.  Club,  joint  meeting 
with  L.  I.  Library  Club,  86-87; 
March  meeting,  182-183;  annual 
dinner,  229;  21st  annual  meet- 
ing, 281;  appropriates  $50  to  ob- 


" tain  outside  speaker,  282 ; new 
constitution,  282;  new  plan  for 
council,  282;  October  meeting, 
782. 

New  York  L.  School,  new  courses 
for  1906-07,  (Wyer)  677,  678. 

New  York  Mercantile  L.,  85th  rpt., 
142;  bulletin  of  new  books,  ac- 
cessions for  1905,  197. 

New  York  P.  L.,  evening  opening 
of  Astor  lib.  building,  39;  Sun- 
day opening  of  branches,  243, 
391;  bulletin,  48,  149,  150,  197, 
199,  249,  251;  list  of  works  on 
woman,  48;  Hudson  Park  Carne- 
gie branch  opened,  95;  Miss  A. 
C.  Moore  supervisor  of  children’s 
work,  99;  statistics  of  ref.  and 
circulacion  depts.,  1905,  142-143; 
list  of  works  on  Franklin,  150; 
Amsterdam  ave.  Carnegie  branch 
opened,  193;  list  on  railroad 
rates,  199;  use  of  lecture  halls, 
243;  list  on  Oriental  drama  251; 
rpt.  on  use  of  L.  C.  Cards, 
(Bostwick)  264;  floor  plans 
given  in  Municipal  Journal  and 
Engineer,  April  4,  285;  $50  bill 
found  in  copy  of  “Much  ado 
about  nothing,”  (Lenox  L.)  291; 
reading  room  service  from  9-10 
p.m.  discontinued  at  Blooming- 
dale  and  96th  St.  branches,  340; 
Sunday  afternoon  services  in  ii 
branches,  340;  “roof-gardens,” 
340;  bulletin,  June,  letters  be- 
tween Duke  of  Newcastle,  Ad- 
miral Lestock  and  Ge.i.  St. 
Clair,  345 ; list  books  for  blind, 
346;  music  for  blind,  346;  build- 
ing up  the  public  document  col- 
lections, (Hasse)  661;  rules  re- 
garding school  and  special  use 
of  books  to  be  posted  in  all 
pu’olic  schools,  etc.,  685;  Deutsch- 
Amerikanisches  in,  (Helbig)  685; 
books  for  the  blind  in  the  cir- 
culating dept.,  746;  rpt,  year 
ending  June  30,  1906,  793;  Web- 
ster branch  opened,  793-794;  A. 
A.  Hopkins  exhibit,  794;  La- 
lauze  exhibit,  fire  in  new  bldg., 

843. 

New  York  Society  L.,  rpt.,  291. 

New  York  State  Education  Dept., 
Educational  Extension  Division, 
rpt.,  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1905, 
820. 

New  York  State  L.,  change  in  libn- 
ship,  2;  E.  H.  Anderson,  libn. 
2,  43:  F.  B.  Gilbert,  law  libn., 
43;  J-  I.  Wyer,  ref.  libn.,  44; 
bulletin,  48;  subject  index  to 
law  additions,  Jan.  i,  1894-Dec. 
31,  1903,  47:  bulletin,  99;  list  of 
medical  serials,  150-151;  bill  for 
new  building,  194,  243;  bulletin 
in  U.  S.  gov.  documents,  (Wy- 
er) 233;  rpt.  on  use  of  L.  C. 
cards,  (Biscoe)  263;  list  af  books 
recommended  for  village  lib., 
318-319;  June  I,  governor 
signed  bill  for  new  lib.  not  to 
exceed  $4,000,000,  340;  Aug.  5, 
Gov.  Higgins  commissioned  ar- 
chitects to  recommend  site  of 
new  $4,000,000  lib.  bldg.,  bul- 
letin, 100,  index  of  N.  Y.  gov- 
ernors’ messages,  17  77- 1901, 
(Wyer  and  Groves)  696;  educa- 
tion bldg,  and  State  L.  at  Al- 
bany, 772-773;  Library  bldg, 
plans,  (Eastman)  839. 

New  York  State  L.  School,  notes, 
34-35,  88,  133-135,  184-185,  231- 
232.  732-734.  785,  834. 
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New  York  State  Museum  memoir, 
literature  of  forest  entomology, 
149. 

New  Zealand,  commentaries  on 
American  libraries,  715. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  medical 
lib.,  95;  lib.  and  school  work, 
(Gilson)  167-168;  trade  catalog 
collection,  243 ; binding  materials 
used,  246;  floor  plans,  Municipal 
Journal  and  Engineer,  April  4, 
285 ; 4th  ann.  loan  exhibit  of 
paintings,  291;  subs,  fund  for 
circulating  library  of  music,  291; 
erection  of  bldg.,  (Hamlin)  C59- 
60;  1000  best  novels,  rev.  ed., 
694 ; Binding  exhibit  at  Madison 
(Wis.)  summer  school,  696; 
paintings,  bronzes  and  other  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  the  F.  P.  L., 
746;  tax  valuation,  794;  geo- 
graphical exhibition,  794;  17th 

rpt.,  843. 

Newberry  L.,  transfer  of  medical 
dept,  to  Crerar  L.,  138;  rpt., 
238. 

Newburyport  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  bulle- 
tin, J97;  50th  rpt.,  291. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (Eng.)  P. 
Ls.,  Catalog  of  Action,  ed.  by 
Anderton,  296;  hand-list  of  eds. 
of  Shakespeare,  298. 

Newcomb,  Simon,  bibl.  of,  (Arch- 
ibald) 199. 

Newell,  Etta  M.,  C299. 

Kewhall,  Emma  E.,  C299. 

Newhall,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  €299. 

Newhard,  Mabel,  libn.  Carnegie  P. 
L.,  Carey,  O. 

News  Notes  of  California  Libra- 
ries. May,  ist  no.  issued  by  Cali- 
fornia State  L.,  286. 

Newspapers,  preparation  of  lib. 
nctes  for,  104. 

Newton,  Elizabeth  J.,  C299. 

Newton  (la.)  F.  P.  L.,  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta Groesbeck  libn.,  850. 

Newton  (Mass.)  F.  L,,  rpt.  292. 

Niagara,  Falls  (N.  Y.)  F.  L,.,  loth 
rpt.,  292. 

Nichols,  Emily,  asst.  Armour  Inst. 
E.,  35. 

Nijhoff,  W.^  Bibl.  de  la  typo- 
graphic neerlandaise,  1500-1540, 
feuilles  provisoires,  46,  15 1. 

Nippur,  Excavations  at,  (Clay) 
Penns3'lvania  L.  Club,  282. 

No  help  for  it,  (poem  of  the  latest 
book;  671. 

Nolan,  E;  J.,  C299. 

Norfolk  (Va.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  143;  be- 
quest to,  797. 

Ncrristown,  Pa.  See  McCann  L. 

North  Adams  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  22d 
rpt.,  292. 

North  Carolina  L.  Assoc.,  2d  an- 
nual meeting,  226-227. 

North  Dakota,  libs,  in,  143. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
Fargo,  Carnegie  building  dedica- 
ted, 9596. 

North  Dakota  L.  Assoc.,  organized, 
83;  rpt.  on  libs,  in  state,  143. 

North  Easton  (Mass.)  F.  L.,  rpt., 
96. 

North  Stonington,  R.  I.  See 
Wheeler  High  School. 

Northfield  (Vt.)  P.  L.,  dedication 
of  Brown  P.  L.  bldg.,  Aug.  21, 
685. 

Ni.rthwestern  University  L.,  hist, 
of,  (Ambrose)  194;  use  of  print- 
ed cards,  (Ambrose)  257-259. 

Norton,  C;  Eliot,  lib.  given  to  Har- 
vard Univ.  L.,  93. 


Norwalk  (Ct.)  P.  L.,  theft  from, 
794- 

Norwegmn  literature,  Aarskatalog 
over  Norsk  litteratur  1905,  347. 

Norwich,  Ct.  See  Otis  L. 

Notes  and  queries  (dept.),  48,  104, 
152,  200,  252,  299,  347,  696,  852. 

Nottingham  (Eng.)  F.  P.  Ls.,  2d 
supp.  author-list,  149. 

Nova  Scotia  Provincial  L.,  F.  B. 
Crofton  resigned  as  libn..  Miss 
A.  F.  Donohue  appointed,  797. 

Nunn,  Janet  H.,  C299;  libn.  Kali- 
spell  (Mont.)  Carnegie  L.,  850. 

Nutting,  G;  E.,  vice-pres.  Mass.  L. 
Cluly  C299. 

Nye,  Elizabeth  C.,  C299. 

Oakham,  Mass.,  gift  to,  797. 

Oakland  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  damaged  by 
earthquake,  215. 

Oakley,  Minnie  M.,  C299;  sec.- 
tieas.  Nat.  Assoc.  State  Ls., 
C284. 

Oberlioltzer,  Mrs.  Rosa  A.,  C299. 

Oberlin  (O.)  College  L.,  rpt.,  243- 
244;  Carnegie  L.  secured,  744. 

Oberly,  Beatrice  C.,  e.xec.  council 
D.  C.  L.  Asoc.,  29,  C299. 

Oberly,  Eunice  R.,  Cagg. 

O’Brien,  Marg.,  treas.  Nebraska  L. 
Assoc.,  32. 

Ocean  currents,  (Riihl)  bibl.,  851. 

Odman,  Svane  catalogue  of  lib. 
given  Lund  University,  799. 

Office  of  Documents,  VVashington, 
catalog  of  pub.  docs  of  57th  Con- 
gress, July  I,  igoi-June  30,  1903, 
47;  described  at  Dist.  of  (Colum- 
bia L.  Assoc.,  128. 

Ogden,  Lucy,  C299. 

Oh'o  lib.  laws,  rpt.  on,  827. 

Ohio  State  L.,  possible  political 
interference  in,  50;  circular  let- 
ter. (De  Weese)  73. 

Ohio  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Soc.  L.,  rpt.,  194. 

Ohio  L.  Association,  12th  annual 
meeting.  Oct.  23,  677;  account 
of,  827-S30. 

Oil  City,  Pa.  Carnegie  L.,  Miss 
Julia  Rupp  libn.,  798. 

Olcott,  Frances  J.,  C299. 

Olive  Patch,  pseud  for  Hamer, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Sharp,  Notes  and 
queries,  800. 

Olivia  Raney  L.  See  Raney  L. 

Olneyville  (R.  I.)  P.  L.,  rpt., 
794- 

One  phase  of  library  development, 
(Hill)  C3-9. 

Ontario,  Can.,  rpt.  on  libs.,  245. 

Ontario  L.  Assoc.,  6 th  annual 
meeting,  59,  220-221. 

Ore  deposits.  Nature  of,  (Beck) 

47. 

Oregon  City,  Ore.,  pub.  lib.  assoc, 
formed,  844. 

Oregon  State  L.,  Ja.  B.  Putnam 
resigned,  E.  L.  Gillingham  ap- 
pointed libn.,  344. 

Oregon  State  L.  Commision,  gift 
of  $5cn  to  127;  list  of  books 
for  school  libraries,  2 v.,  345. 

Organization  of  a library  in  a small 
town.  (Renninger)  112-117. 

Orient,  L’,  Expedition  against, 
1746,  N.  Y.  P.  L.  June  bulletin, 
345- 

Oriental  drama,  list  on,  (N.  Y.  P. 
L.)  251. 

Osborn,  Mrs.  Anna  F.,  C299. 

Osborn,  Lyman  P.,  C299. 

Osborn,  Mrs.  Lyman  P.,  C299. 

Osgood,  Sarah  E.,  C300. 


O’Shea,  M.  V.,  Dynamic  factors 
in  education,  198. 

Osterhout  F.  L.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  bulletin,  43,  loi;  17th  rpt., 
341 ; 2 per  cent,  decrease  in  cir- 
culation of  Action,  341 ; lib.  priv- 
ileges extended  to  within  5 c.  car 


L.,  Carnegie 
245;  prelimi- 

L.,  3d  rpt.. 


ride  limit,  341. 

Ostertag.  B.,  Bibl.  der  fieischbes- 
cliaung,  47. 

Ostrem,  K.  W.,  Massage  and  the 
original  Swedish  movements,  102. 

Otis  L.,  rpt.,  844. 

Ottawa  (Can.)  P. 
building  opened, 
nary  rpt.,  293- 

Ottumw'a  (la.)  P 
244- 

Overton,  Florence,  C300. 

Owatonna  (Minn.)  F.  P.  L.,  re- 
moval of  libn.,  2,  39-40,  143-144; 
6th  rpt.,  244. 

Owen,  Alena  F.,  C300. 

Owen,  Esther  B.,  treas.  Ct.  L.  As- 
soc., 127,  C300. 

Owen,  Ethel,  C300. 

Owen,  T : M.,  pres.  .^la.  L.  Assoc., 
28; ' destruction  of  lib.  by  Are, 
193;  com.  on  public  documents, 
C281.  C299. 


Paddock,  Leatha,  resigned,  295. 

Painting,  bibl.  of  French,  (Marcel) 
W9- 

Paleontology,  Die  verstemerungen 
der  eisenerzformation  v.  Deutsch- 
Lothringen  u.  Luxemburg,  (Be- 
neke)  103;  Chronological  writ- 
ings recording  species  of  fossils 
refeired  to  the  cornbrash, 
(Blake)  298;  International  cat. 
scientific  literature,  4th  ann.  is- 
sue, 1904,  347.  . 

Palmer,  Carolyn,  pres.  Fla.  L.  As- 
soc., 29. 

Palmer,  Maud  E.,  C300. 

Paltsits,  \Tctor  H.,  vice-pres.  N. 
Y.  L.  Club,  282. 

Pancoast,  Edith  F.,  C300. 

Pancreas,  Beitrage  zur  vergleichen- 
den  histologic  des  pankreas, 
(Bbhni,  G.)  298. 

Papacy,  La  condition  internat.  de 
la  Papaute,  (Verques)  251. 

Paper,  investigation  of  quality  of, 
106,  (Wiley)  104. 

Papyrologic  grecque.  La,  (Hohl- 
wein)  150. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Adelia  M.,  appointed 
librarian  of  Littleton  (Mass.) 
Reuben  Hoar  L.,  684;  Parker, 
Mrs.  Mary,  sec.  Ohio  L.  Assoc., 
830. 

Pateison  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  21st 
rpt.,  year  ending  Jan.  i,  1906, 
686’;  Danforth  Memorial  Library 
bldg,  opened  May  20,  686.. 

Parker,  (j.  H.,  Double  hens’  eggs, 
198. 

Parker,  Glen,  C300. 

Parshley,  Lillian  E.,  treas.  New 
Hampshire  L.  Assoc.,  826. 

Parsons,  Lillian  M.,  C300. 

Pasadena  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  year 
ending  June  30,  1906,  685. 

Passaic  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  17th  rpt., 
194- 

Patch,  Mrs.  Emilie  D.,  C300. 

Patent  Office.  See  Great  Britain, 
Patent  Office. 

Patten,  J:  S.,  2d  vice-pres.  Va.  L. 
Assoc.,  32. 

Patten.  Katherine,  C300. 

Patterson,  Edith,  C300. 

Patterson,  Ethel,  C300. 
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Patterson,  J.  R.,  disposition  of 
worn  out  volumes  in  Chic.  P.  C., 
338. 

Patteson,  S.  S.  P.,  exec.  com.  Va. 
L.  Assoc.  32. 

Patton,  J ;,  President  of  Bd.  of  Li- 
brary Commissions,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,  Work  of  a library 
trustee,  655-657. 

Paulsen,  F.,  German  universities 
and  university  study,  bibl.,  299. 

Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  P.  L.,  (Koop- 
man)  C11-12. 

Payne,  A.  G.  See  Hamer,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Sharp,  Notes  and  queries, 
800. 

Pazdirek,  F.,  Universal-handbuch 
der  musikliteratur,  199. 

Peabody  Institute  L.,  “Second  cat- 
alogue,’’ last  V.  297. 

Peacedale  (R.  I.)  P.  L.,  welcome 
to,  (Hazard)  C181-182. 

Pearl,  A.  S.,  electrial  engineering 
classification,  197. 

Pearson,  E.  L.,  C300. 

Pearson,  Mary  E.,  cataloger  Univ. 
of  Pa  L.,  731. 

Pease,  Grace,  C300. 

Peck.  A.  L.,  C300;  what  its  public 
can  do  for  a small  lib.,  C2S5; 
mem.  com.  on  institutes,  N.  Y. 
L.  Assoc.,  726. 

Peck,  Harriet  R.,  C300. 

Peckham.  G:  W.,  C300. 

Pedagogical  library.  See  Teachers. 

Peet,  Harriet  E.,  co-operation  be- 
tween libs,  and  schools,  187-188. 

Pegan.  Ruby  P.,  asst.  Denver 
(Col.)  P.  L.,  731. 

Pellas,  la.,  $10,000  from  A.  Car- 
negie, 145. 

Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, Catalogue  of  Western 
mss.  in  lib.  of.  (James)  135-136. 

Penfield,  Samuel  Lewis,  chronolog- 
ical bibl.  of  writings,  (Pirsson) 
800. 

Pennsburg,  Pa.,  Perkiomen  Semi- 
nary, $20,000  fr.  Carnegie  if 
equal  amount  is  raised,  294. 

Pennsylvania  F.  L.  Commission,  R. 
P.  Bliss  sec^  247. 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Soc. 
for  the  Blind,  (Neisser)  C79. 

Pennsylvania  L.  Club,  Jan.  meet- 
ing, 87;  Feb.  meeting,  131-132; 
last  meeting  of  season.  May  14, 
282;  address  on  Babylonia  in 
Free  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art,  282;  Nov.  meeting,  832-833. 

Peoples,  W.  T.,  C300. 

Peoria  (111.)  P.  L.,  26th  rpt.,  844. 

Periodicals,  indexes  to,  199;  com. 
on  title-pages  and  indexes  223; 
rpt.  of  N.  Y.  L.  Club  on  tlnion 
list  of  periodicals.  281;  rpt.  of 
com.  on  title-pages  and  ,ndexes 
to,  C193-194;  com.  on,  C281; 
continuous  pagination  of  reading 
matter  and  adv.,  748. 

Perkins  Anna  H.,  women’s  clubs 
and  lib.  in  N.  Y.  State,  725; 
pres.  Mohawk  Valley  L.  Club, 
832. 

Perry,  Eda  M.,  C300. 

Perry,  G:  M.,  C300. 

Perry,  Everett  Robbins,  B.L.S.,  ap- 
pointed general  asst,  in  N.  Y. 
P.  L.,  692. 

Perrysburg,  O.  See  Way  L. 

Persia,  Reference  list  851. 

Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  P.  L.  $450 
additional  from  A.  Carnegie. 

Peru  (Neb.)  Normal  School,  Miss 
Josephine  Meissner  libn.,  732. 


Peterson,  Agnes  J.,  treas.  Fox  Riv- 
er Valley  L.  Assoc.,  831. 

Petrarch  collection  of  Cornell 
Univ.  L.,  139;  of  Bibl.  Nacional, 
Lisbon,  199. 

Petri,  A.,  Ubersicht  uber  die  im 
jahre  1900  auf  dem  gebiete  der 
engl.  philologie  erschienenen 
biicher,  schriften  u.  auf.5atze, 
250. 

Pettee.  Julia  E.,  C300. 

Pharmacology,  bibl.  of,  (Cushny) 
103. 

Phelps,  Edith  A.,  C300. 

Phelps,  Ida  J.,  C300. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  L.,  rpt.,  686. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Apprentices  L. 
Co.,  86th  rpt.,  year  ending 
March  31,  1906,  686. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  City  Institute 
L.,  54th  rpt.,  292. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  L.  Co.,  early 
records  in  Pennsylvania  Maga- 
zine^ (July)  687. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  F.  L.,  96;  work 
for  the  blind,  (Neisser)  C79- 
82;  loth  rpt.,  year  ending  April, 
1906,  686;  appeal  for  fund  for 
books  for  the  blind,  (Thomson) 
686;  Carnegie’s  gifts  of  $1,500- 
000  for  branch  bldgs.,  687; 
F'rankford  branch  opening,  794; 
rebuilding  of  Phila.,  (Woodruff) 
839;  Lehigh  ave.  branch  and  Ta- 
cony  branch  opened,  844. 

Philippines,  (Library  of  Congress) 
books  relating  to  American  occu- 
pation of,  (Griffin)  695. 

Philippines,  L.  of  Congress  list, 
(Griffin)  851. 

Phillips,  Albertina  F.,  comp,  cata- 
log of  law  dept.  Louisiana  State 
L.;  345- 

Phillips,  J.  A.  H.,  exec,  council 
Ala.  L.  Assoc.,  28. 

Phillips,  Le  Roy,  Bibl.  of  Henry 
James,  85  r. 

Philology,  Neusprachliche  reform- 
literatur,  (Breymann)  47;  Zeit- 
schrift  for  Romanische  philolo- 
gie, 1903,  103. 

Philosophy,  Index  philosophique, 
(Vaschide)  103;  bibl.  of  hist,  of, 
(Rand)  151;  Rand’s  bibl.  of  phi- 
losophy, psychology  and  cognate 
subjects,  (Runkle)  186. 

Physical  training,  bibl.  and  classi- 
fication of,  (McCurdy)  47. 

Picture  books  good  and  bad,  (Wil- 
lard, Mrs.  W.  B.)  289. 

Pierce,  Frances  M.,  C300. 

Pierson,  Harriet  W.  C300. 

Pietschmann,  Dr.  R:,  on  “The 
book,”  696. 

Pillsbury,  O.  E.,  C300. 

Pinneo,  Dotha  S.,  C300;  author’s 
reading,  C195. 

Pinkum,  Anna  S.,  libn.  Marietta 
(Wis.)  P.  L.,  35. 

Piqua  (O.)  P.  L.,  Miss  Jessie 
Masden  libn.,  787. 

Piracy,  Der  tatbestand  der  pira- 
terie  nach  geltendem  volkerrecht 
unter  vergleichender  beriichsich- 
tigung  der  landesgesetzgebungen, 
(Stiel)  ro3. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Carnegie  L.,  bul- 
letin, 90,  250,  345;  criticism  of 
appropriations  for,  144;  chil- 
dren’s room  of  East  Liberty, 
branch,  170;  classification  in  use- 
ful arts  and  nat.  science,  (Mann) 
248;  rpt.  on  use  of  L.  C.  cards, 
(Mann)  269,  270;  use  of  tech- 


nological books  at,  (Craver) 
C72-75;  intermediate  dept,  for 
young  people,  C202;  loth  rpt., 
742;  correction  in  notice  of  loth 
rpt.,  844;  Reference  room  re- 
opened, 845;  story  hour  courses 
from  Greek  myths,  850. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Carnegie  L.,  train- 
ing school  for  children’s  libns., 
34,  88,  133,  1S3-184,  230,  334, 
833. 

Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Athe- 
naeum L.,  rpt.,  year  ending  June 
1906,  in  Quarterly  Bulletin, 
687. 

Plainfield  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  bulletin 
work  and  newspaper  lists,  (Ad- 
ams) 23-24;  Annals  of  Congress 
offered  to  libs.,  104;  supp.  to 
class  list,  no.  i,  149. 

Plum,  Margaret  B.,  sec.-treas.  111. 
State  L.  School  Assoc.,  677. 

Plummer,  Mary  Wright,  likes 
Rhoda  Broughton,  281,  C300, 

C224;  rpt.  of  com.  on  library 
training,  €175-177',  com.  on  lib. 
training,  C281 ; pres,  address,  N. 
Y.  L.  A.,  723;  Schwenke  and 
Hortzschansky,  Berliner  biblio- 
theken  ftihrer,  839. 

Poirier,  Lydia  M.,  C300. 

Poland,  Myra,  C300. 

Polish  literature,  Bibliografia  Pol- 
ska, V.  I,  A-F,  (Estreicher)  347. 

Pollard,  A.  A.,  Business  end  of  a 
library,  31 1-3 IS- 

Pomeroy,  Edith  M.,  C300. 

Pomona  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  Miss  S.  M. 
Jacobus  libn.,  99. 

Poole,  Franklin  O.,  sec.-treas.  As- 
soc. of  law  libns.,  324. 

Poole’s  index,  use  of  in  Dallas 
(Tex.)  P.  L.,  287;  supplement, 
816. 

Porcelain,  bibl.  of,  (Auscher)  103. 

Porter,  Ja.  P.,  bibl.  of  spiders,  695. 

Porter,  Lilian,  C300. 

Porter.  Washington  T.,  C300; 

chairman  A.  L.  A.  Trustees’  Sec- 
tion, 239,  242. 

Portland  (Mich.)  P.  L.,  Carnegie 
bldg,  dedicated,  June  8,  341. 

Portland  (Ore.)  L.  Assoc.,  42d 
rpt.,  845. 

Portrait  index,  302. 

Pospishil,  Lillian,  marriage,  _ 89. 

Post,  W:  L.,  C300;  distribution  of 
public  documents,  C220;  appoint, 
ed  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, 689,  692. 

Postal  rates,  free  postal  transmis- 
sion for  books  for  blind,  (Bost- 
wick)  124.  See  also  Library 
post. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  See  Adri- 
ance  Memorial  L. 

Power,  Effie  L.,  C300. 

Practical  bibliography,  (Leypoldt) 
303. 

Practical  notes  (dept.),  43,  98,  145, 
246,  294,  343. 

Prather,  W : Lambdin , memorial 
resolution  by  Texas  L.  Assoc., 
279. 

Pratorius.  Ernst,  Die  mensural- 
theorie  des  Franchinus  Gafurius 
und  der  folgenden  zeit,  bibl.. 
Time  in  music,  299. 

Pratt,  Enoch,  F.  L.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  20th  rpt.,  18S;  bulletin, 
197:  rpt.  on  use  of  L.  C.  cards, 
(Steiner)  265. 

Pratt  Institute  F.  L.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Christmas  list,  45;  resig- 
nation of  Miss  Moore,  99;  de- 
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velotment  of,  228;  rpt.,  236-337; 
use  of  ’ Lib.  of  Cong,  catalog 
cards,  269;  A.  M.  Elliott  appoint- 
ed head  cireulating  dept.,  295; 
exhibit  of  some  examples  of 
modern  printing,  338;  annotated 
list  of  books  on  electricity  346; 
applied  science  dept.,  (Lord) 
C230-231,  739;  books  suitable  for 
Christmas  presents,  816. 

Pratt  Institute  L.  School,  notes, 
88-89,  134,  232,  283-284,  334, 

734-735,  785-786,  834. 

Prendergast  E.  L.j  Jamestown,  N. 
Y.,  bequest  for  lib.  in  trust  to 
libn.,  42;  Miss  L.  T.  Henderson 
libn..  99. 

Prentiss,  Mabel,  organizer  Califor- 
nia State  L.,  92,  99. 

Presbyterians,  in  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  (Roy.  Hist.  Soc.)  47. 

Prescott,  Annie,  vice-pres.  Maine 
L.  Assoc.,  225. 

Prescott  Harriet  B.,  C300. 

Press,  Development  of,  in  Mass., 
(Duniway)  298. 

Preston,  Nina  K.,  treas.  Mich  L. 
Assoc.,  333,  C300. 

Prevost,  Marie  L.,  sec.  N.  J.  L. 
Assoc.,  827. 

Price,  Anna  M.,  C300. 

Price,  Helen  U.,  C300. 

Price,  Mabel  G.,  C300. 

Prices,  Net,  in  Great  Britain,  res- 
olutions passed  by  publishers’  as- 
sociations, endorsed  by  Associ- 
ated Booksellers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, 674. 

Prickett_  Effie  M.,  C300;  cataloger 
Conn.  State  L.,  732. 

Prince,  Grace,  treas.  Ohio  L.  As- 
soc., 830. 

Princeton  preceptorial  system  and 
the  university  library,  (Collins) 
163-165. 

Princeton  Univ.  L.,  rpt.  on  use  of 
L.  C.  cards,  (Bishop)^  261. 

Printed  catalog  cards,'  254;  in 
Northwestern  Univ.  L.,  (Am- 
brose) 257-259;  for  German  pub- 
lications, C222,  (Lane)  223. 

Printing,  Books  for  student  of 
books  and  printing,  (Hatch)  800. 

Printing,  exhibit  of  Society  of 
Printers  at  Bost.  P.  L.,  48; 
Bibl.  de  la  typographie  neerlan- 
daise  des  annees  1500  a 1540, 
(Nijboff)  48,  151;  discussed  at 
Mass.  L.  Club,  81;  lib.  printing, 
(Dana)  90;  development  of, 
(Soc.  of  Printers)  98;  Cam- 
bridge Press,  1638-1692,  (Roden) 
loi;  list  of  hooks  on,  (Bost.  P. 
L.)  15 1 ; bibl.  of,  (Watkins), 

151:  Handbook  on,  Winona 

Technical  Inst.,  (P.  N.)  294; 
cataloging  of  early  printing  in 
the  U.  S.  prior  to  1800,  (Neu- 
mann) 669-671;  communication 
fr.  Bibl.  Socs.  of  Am  com.  on 
early  Am.  printers,  773-774. 

Prompt  books,  list  of  Beck’s  col- 
lection. (N.  Y.  P.  L.)  197. 

Prontz,  Louisa,  C300. 

Proprietary  Libraries,  Round  Table 
meeting,  proceedings,  C268-Z75. 

Proposed  copyright  la-v — a protest, 
(Wellman)  811-812. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  A.  L.  A.  visit 
to,  C286-287. 

Piovidence  (R.  I.)  Athenaeum, 

(Koopman)  Cio. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  P.  L.,  chil- 
dren’s lib.  helpers  organized,  244, 
687;  July  Quarterly  Bulletin, 


Narragansett  Pier  no.,  341; 
building  and  work,  341,  (Koop- 
man) Cii;  use  of  industrial  col- 
lections, (Garvin)  C76-78,  230, 
(Foster)  230;  28th  rpt.,  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1905,  687.  _ 

Pseudonyms,  discussion  of  univer- 
sal catalog,  124-125;  Deutsches 
pseudenymenlexikon,  (Holzmann 
and  Bohatta)  347. 

Psjchology,  Psychological  index, 
no.  12,  bibl.  for  1905,  (Warren) 
347- 

Public  documents  catalog  of  pub. 
docs  of  57th  (Congress,  July  i, 
1901-June  30,  1903,  47;  what  to 
do  with,  (RossiterJ  188;  N.  Y. 
State  L.  bulletin  on,  (Wyer) 
233,  subject  headings  for  state 
documents,  (Hasse)  C123-136; 
rpt.  of  com.  on,  (Hasse)  C140- 
145,  219;  discussion  of,  desired, 
(Hasse)  C219-220,  279,  281;  dis- 
tribution of,  (Post)  220;  com. 
on,  C281;  building  up  a collec- 
tion, (Hasse)  661. 

Public  Libraries,  gi,  137,  188,  234, 
286,  740,  789,  839;  on  copyright 
revision,  70. 

Publi.c  libraries,  public  enemies 
whe_n  supplying  latest  fiction, 
277^  Acts  bill,  286;  public  li- 
brary and  its  critics,  (Whitney) 
337;  statistics  of.  Census  bul- 
letin, 45,  682;  what  should  an- 
nual rpt.  contain?  Library  Asso- 
ciation Record,  (August)  682;  as 
aid  in  Sunday-school  work, 
(Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  P.  L., 
717.  See  also  Ileyl,  W.  P. 

Pugh.  J:  J.,  ist  vice-pres.  Ohio 
L.  Assoc.,  830. 

Putnam.  Beatrice,  sec.  Southern 
Worcester  L.  Club,  230,  C300. 

Putnam,  G:  H.,  publishers’  view 
on  copyright  revision,  63-65. 

Putnam,  Herbert,  C300;  councillor 
A.  L.  A.,  C224;  com.  on  inter- 
national relations,  C281. 

Putnam,  J'a.  B.,  resigned  from 
Oregon  State  L.,  succeeded  by 
E.  N.  Gillingham,  of  Salem, 
Ore.,  344. 

Putnam’s  Monthly,  (Nov.)  789. 

Quakers,  bibl.  of,  (Thomas)  103; 
E'riends’  libs.  in  Maryland, 

' (Brown)  136. 

Queens  Borough  (N.  Y.)  P.  L., 
Elmhurst  Carnegie  branch 
opened,  195;  development  of, 
228;  Jamaica  branch,  792. 

Quigley,  May  G.,  systematic  in- 
struction in  use  of  lib.,  166-167. 

Quimby,  Cora  A.,  C300. 

Quimby,  E.  Josephine,  C300. 

Quincey,  Mass.  See  Crane  L. 

Qunicy,  Mich.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  744. 

Rabardy,  Etta  L.  C300. 

Rahway  (N.  J.)  P.  L.,  comes  into 
cash  legacy  of  $28,000  from  Miss 
Lucy  H.  Eddy  and  Mrs.  Pollock, 
her  niece,  294. 

Railroad  rates,  list  on,  (N.  Y.  P. 
L.)  199,  (Brooklyn  P.  L.)  251. 

Railway  rates.  Annotated  list  in 
Newark  F.  P.  L.,  747. 

Raines,  Judge  C.  W.,  state  lib.  of 
Texas,  died  Aug.  2,  692-693. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  See  Raney,  Olivia, 

Ranck,  S.  H.,  pres.  Mich.  L.  As- 
soc., 333,  (II224,  300;  A.  L.  A. 


headquarters,  C212-213;  com.  on 
publicity,  C216,  281;  books  for 
the  blind,  C224-226,  228;  lib. 
work  for  children,  C224-245. 

Rand,  Benj.,  bibl.  of  hist,  of  phi- 
losophy, (Bost.  P.  L.)  151; 

Bibl.  of  philosophy,  psychology 
and  cognate  subjects,  (Rur.kle) 
186. 

Randall,  Susan  W.,  asst.  lib. 
Pennsylvania  Univ.,  marriage  to 
Henry  Bacon,  677. 

Randall,  Susan  W.,  vice-pres.  Pa. 
L.  Club.  282;  marriage,  677. 

Randolph,  W.  F.,  C300. 

Raney,  Olivia,  L.,  Raleigh,  N. 
C.,  5th  rpt.,  40. 

Rankin,  G:  W.,  libn.  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  P.  L.,  43-44,  C3J0. 

Rankin,  Isaac  O.,  what  the  other 
half  reads,  91. 

Rathbone,  Frances  L.  C300;  in 
charge  first  Round  Table  Meet- 
ing for  Small  Libraries,  C247; 
lib.  circulation  and  deposit  sta- 
tions, C262. 

Rathbone,  Georgia,  798. 

Rathbone,  Josephine  A.,  C224,  300; 
rpt.  of  com.  on  index  to  prose 
fiction,  C207. 

Ray,  Mary  K.,  2d  vice-pres.  Ne- 
braska L.  Assoc.,  32. 

Read,  Alb.,  C300;  treas.  Texas  L. 
Assoc.,  279. 

Read,  Mrs.  Anne  E.,  C300. 

Reading,  direction  for  popular 
readers,  (Baker)  233. 

Reading  habit  in  U.  S.,  (Michaud) 
789- 

Reading  public,  (Howells)  277. 

Reading  rooms,  advantage  of  circu- 
lar. 71 1 ; circular  reading  room 
of  British  Mus.  the  largest,  712. 

Re-binding.  See  Binding. 

Red  Bluff,  Cal.,  $10,000  from  A. 
Carnegie,  43. 

Red  Cross,  bibl.  de  la  Cruz  Roja 
espaniola,  (Dominguez)  695. 

Redfield  (S.  D.)  College,  $15,000 
from  A.  Carnegie,  744. 

Redwood  (Cal.)  F.  L.,  damaged 
by  earthquake,  215. 

Redwood  L.,  Newport,  R.  I., 
(Koopman)  Cio;  176th  rpt.,  794. 

Reed,  Alb.,  information  desired 
cone.  lib.  buildings.  152. 

Reese,  Rena,  787. 

Reference  books  of  1905,  (Kroe- 
ger)  3-7. 

Reference  lists,  index  to,  {A.  L.  A. 
Booklist)  35,  (Bost.  Bk.  Co. 
Bulletin  of  Bibl.)  104. 

Reference  work,  development  of 
special  libs,  for,  (Whitten)  12- 
14,  (Clatworthy)  C263-265. 

Refoimation,  The,  (Fisher)  251. 

Reichling,  D.,  Appendices  ad 
Hainii-  Copingeri  Repertorium 
biblicgraphicum,  102. 

Reid,  Marguerite  M.,  C300. 

Reilly,  Mary,  C300. 

Reinforced  concrete,  literature  of, 
298. 

Reinicke,  Clara  M.,  C300. 

Remann.  H;  C.,  vice-pres.  III.  L. 
Assoc.,  331. 

Remarks  on  the  art  of  using  a 
library,  (Connolly)  308-311. 

Rembrandt,  Erganzung  zum  ver- 
zeiebniss  der  reproduzierlen  ar- 
beiteii  Rembrandts,  (Roeper) 
695. 

Renninger,  Eliz.  D..  organization 
of  a lib.  in  a small  town.  112- 
117,  C300. 
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Rensselaer  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  rpt., 
79S. 

Reports,  library,  forms  recommend- 
ed for,  (com.  on  lib.  administra- 
tion) C146-153. 

Retina.  See  Eye. 

Reuben  McMillan  F.  L.  See 
McMillan  F.  L. 

Review  of  Review's  Co.,  Elson’s 
“United  States,”  200. 

Reviews  (dept.),  135,  186,  233, 

^ 285,  335,  680,  737,  787,  836. 

Reynolds,  (jeorgia  H.,  C300. 

Rhetoric  _ and  composition.  Text- 
books in,  (New  Eng.  Assoc,  of 
Teachers  of  Eng.)  151. 

Rhinelander  (Wis.)  P.  L.,  Miss 
Mary  Bevans  libn.,  35. 

Rhode  Island,  lib.  progress  in, 
(Koopman)  C10-17. 

Rhode  Island  L.  Assoc.,  annual 
meeting,  129,  (Koopman)  C16; 
fall  meeting,  781. 

Rice,  Mrs.  D.  H.  C300. 

Rice,  Wallace,  Earning  a living 
by  literature,  280. 

Richards,  Rena,  libn.  Clyde  (O.) 
I"-  Lm  335- 

Richardson.  Ernest  C,  lib.  in  the 
community,  107-111,  C300;  rpt. 
of  com.  on  international  rela- 
tions, C281;  2d  vice-pres.  Bibl. 
Soc.  of  America,  C284. 

Richardson,  Harriet  H.,  C300. 

Richardson,  Edward  Gould,  me- 
morial children’s  room.  ’ See 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  P.  L. 

Richmond,  Va.,  invitation  to  A.  L. 
A.  to  meet  in,  181;  $200,000 
from  A.  Carnegie  for  lib.  build- 
ing, 196. 

Ricker.  EUa  W.,  C300. 

Rickets,  Zur  phosphortherapie  der 
rachitis,  (Lepski)  bibl.,  299. 

Riggs,  Junius  M.,  sec.’  Ala.  L. 
Assoc.,  28. 

Riverside  (Cal.)  City  L.,  rpt.,  742. 

Roads,  bibl.  of  road-making  in 
Great  Britain,  (Webb)  695. 

Robbins,  Mary  E.,  C300;  rpt.  of 
Simmons  College  Library  Dept., 
678-679:  Summer  L.,  679:  treas. 
Mass.  L.  Club,  331. 

Roberts,  Arthur  J.,  pres.  Maine  L. 
Assoc.,  225. 

Roberts,  Flora  B.,  sec.  Missouri 
L.  Assoc.,  826. 

Roberts,  Jennie  E.,  assistant  cata- 
loger  Iowa  State  Univ.  L., 
Iowa  City,  la.,  335. 

Roberts,  Kate  L.,  C300. 

Robertson,  W.  J.,  ex-pres.  Ontario 
L.  Assoc.,  221. 

Robinson.  Alice  M.,  C300. 

Robinson,  Rev.  Lucien  Moore, 
C300. 

Robinson,  Sylvia  C300. 

Rochester  (Ind.)  P.  L.,  $5000 

additional  from  A.  Carnegie, 
246, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Reynolds  L., 
2ist  rpt.,  year  ending  May  31, 
1906. 

Rockingham,  yt.,  town  rescinded 
action  accepting  Carnegie  gift  of 
$15,000  for  1,  bldg.,  294. 

Rockport  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  Carnegie 
building  opened,  96. 

Rockville  (Ct.)  rpt.,  96;  librarian 
resigned,  295. 

Rockwell,  Anna  G.,  “What’s  the 
use”  of  a public  library?  808- 
811. 

Rcckwood,  Eleanor  Ruth,  C300. 

Rod,  Edouard,  biographic  critique, 
(Roz)  bibl.,  747. 


Roden,  Carl  B.,  rpt.  on  use  of 
L.  C.  cards,  265;  treas.  Bibl. 
Soc.  of  America,  C284;  pres. 
Chicago  L.  Club,  781. 

Roden,  R.  F.,  Cambridge  Press, 
1638-1692,  lOI. 

Rolland,  Anna  P.,  C300. 

Rome,  bibl.  of,  (Calvi)  199. 

Romig,  Lida,  pres.  Kansas  L.  As- 
soc., 823. 

Rood,  Emma,  C300. 

Root,  A.  S.,  com.  on  lib.  training, 
C175,  281. 

Root,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  S.,  exec.  com. 
R.  I.  L.  Assoc.,  129,  C301. 

Roper,  Eleanor,  C301;  com.  on 
lib.  training,  C175,  181. 

Rose,  Alice  L.,  C301. 

Rose,  Grace  D.,  libn.  Davenport 
(la.)  P.  L.,  99,  133;  com.  on 
lib.  training,  C175,  181. 

Rosenberg  L Galveston,  Tex.,  239. 

Ross,  Mrs.  Annie  S.,  pres.  North 
Caiolina  L.  Assoc.,  227,  C301; 
travel  com.,  C281. 

Ross,  S.  A.,  C301. 

Rossiter,  W.  S.,  what  to  do  with 
public  documents,  188. 

Rothschildsche  Oflfentliche  Biblio- 
thek,  rpt.,  1901-1905,  796. 

Round  table  meetings,  rpt.  of  N. 
Y.  _ libraries,  276;  schedule  of 
topics,  276. 

Roussillon,  France,  Bibl.  roussil- 
lonaise,  (VTal  and  Calmette)  747. 

Rowe,  S.  H.,  Physical  nature  of 
the  child  and  how  to  study  it, 
149- 

Row’ell,  J.  C^  Univ.  of  California 
classification  of  law,  147-148. 

Rowell,  W.  C.,  C301. 

Royal  Flistorical  Society  publica- 
tions, Presbyterian  movement  in 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  47. 

Ruck,  C.  von.  Immunization  of 
tuberculosis,  151. 

Ruedem'an,  R.,  Structure  of  some 
primitive  cephalopods,  746. 

Ruelle,  C.  E.,  Bibliotheca  latina,  47. 

Rule,  Elizabeth  E.,  C301. 

Runkle,  E.  W.,  Rand’s  bibl.  of 
philosophy,  psychology  and  cog- 
' nate  subjects,  186. 

Rupp,  Geo.  P.,  libn.  Masonic  Tem- 
ple, Phila.,  death  of,  July  3,  344. 

Rupp,  Julia,  libn.  Carnegie  L.,  Oil 
City,  Pa.,  798. 

Russell,  Etta  L.,  C301. 

Russell,  Florence,  ref.  libn.  New 
Haven  (Ct.)  P.  L.,  89. 

Russell,  Frances  B.,  vice-pres.  Ct. 
L.  Assoc.,  127. 

Russell,  Louise,  Carnegie  F.  L. 
of  Alliance,  O.,  24-25;  resigna- 
tion, 44. 

Russian  Zemstvo,  Bibiiograficoskij, 
(Karavaev)  347. 

Rylands  L.,  Manchester,  Eng.,  rpt:, 
342-343;  John  Ryland’s  facsim- 
iles, 343;  list  of  seven  facsimiles 
chosen,  343 ; May  bulletin,  addi- 
tions, 345. 

Sabin.  Daisy  B.,  libn.  Owatenna 
(Minn.)  P.  L.,  39;  declines  posi 
tion.  40;  libn.  Burlington  (la.) 
P.  L.,  184,  196. 

Sabin’s  Bibliotheca  Americana,  pro- 
posed completion  by  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, 154;  work  on  continu- 
ation begun  under  W.  Eames, 

o 347- 

Sackett,  Clara  S.,  marriage,  850. 

St.  Deiniol’s  L.,  Harwarden, 
Wales,  account  of  Gladstone  lib., 
(Drew)  342. 


St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  F.  P.  L.,  bul- 
letin, 149;  list  on  women  and 
home,  15 1. 

St.  Lcuis  (Mo.)  Mercantile  L., 
6oth  rpt.,  144;  rpt.  on  use  of 
L,  C.  cards,  (Gifford)  266. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.,  bulletin, 
45,  249;  resolutions  on  copy- 
right revision,  70;  illness  of 
libn.,  247;  1 2th  rpt.,  year  end 
ing  April  30,  1905,  688;  A.  L. 
A.  gift  of  Model  Library 
(5000  vs.)  from  Exposition,  688; 
opening  of  Barr  branch,  742. 

Sc.  Paul.  See  Twin  City  L.  Club. 

St.  Paul  (Minn)  P.  L.,  class  list 
nc.  2,  (philosophy  and  religion) 
694;  24th  rpt.,  795. 

Salem  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  bulletin,  45, 
loi,  197,  249,  297;  17th  rpt., 
195;  rpt.  on  use  of  L.  C.  cards, 
(Jones)  266;  June  bulletin,  spe- 
cial reading  list,  literature  of 
power,  345. 

Sanders,  , Mrs.  Minerva,  C301; 
lib.  work  with  children,  C202. 

Sanderson,  Edna  M.,  C301. 

Sandusky,  O.,  Carnegie  L.  bldg, 
ransacked,  795. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  libraries,  de- 
struction by  earthquake  and  fire, 
201-202,  213-215;  rpt.  on  damage 
by  earthquake  and  fire,  273; 
effects  of  earthquake  and  fire  on, 
(Greene)  C204-206. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Library  and 
Reading  Room  for  the  Blind, 
(Neisser)  C81. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Mechanics’ 
Institute  L.,  merged  with  Mer- 
cantile L.,  41,  96;  destruction  by 
earthquake  and  fire,  214;  new 
building,  743. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Mercantile  L., 
merged  with  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tute L.,  41 ; destruction  by  earth- 
quake and  fire,  214. 

San  Francisco  P.  L.,  destruction 
by  earthquake  and  fire  213-214; 
injunction  to  protect  library  site, 
795- 

Santord,  Delia,  cataloger  Wis. 
Univ.  L.,  35. 

San  Jose  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  damaged 
by  earthquake,  215. 

Sanskrit,  drama,  bibl.  of,  (Schuy- 
ler) 251;  mss.,  catalog  of, 
(Winternitz,  Keith)  251. 

Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  F.  L.,  Mrs 
F.  B.  Linn  libn.,  745. 

Santa  Fe  reading  rooms,  (Busser) 
683. 

Santa  Paula,  Cal.,  gift  to,  797. 

Santa  Rosa  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  destruc- 
tion by  earthquake,  215;  details 
of  destruction  in  letter  from 
Adele  Barnett,  librarian,  292. 

Saratoga  (N.  Y.)  Athen^um  L., 
Miss  F.  R.  Curtis  libn.,  797. 

Sargeant,  W:  H:,  ist  vice-pres. 
Va.  L.  Assoc.,  32,  C301;  lib. 
work  for  children,  C246-247. 

Sargent.  A.  L.,  C301. 

Sargent,  G:  H.,  C301. 

Sargent,  Mary  E.,  rpt.  on  use  of 
L.  C.  cards,  266,  C301. 

Sarina  (Ont.,  Can.)  P.  L.,  $5000 
additional  from  A.  Carnegie, 

„ 43- 

Savage,  E.  A.,  manual  of  anno- 
tation, for  catalogs,  249;  Classi- 
fication guides  and  indexes.  Li- 
brary World,  April,  286;  de- 
scriptive catalog  of  books  in 
lending  dept.  Hampstead  (Eng.) 
P.  Ls.  reviewed,  694. 
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Savannah  (Ga.)  P.  L.,  3d  rpt., 
144-' 

Sawyer,  Ella  L.,  C301. 

Sawyer,  Ethel  R.,  334;  libn.  Ste- 
vens Point  (Wis.)  Normal 
School,  798. 

Sawyer,  Mrs.  Harriet  P.,  asst. 
Wis.  L.  Com.,  734. 

Saxe,  Mary,  C301. 

Sayre,  H.  A.,  vice-pres.  Ala.  L. 
Assoc.,  28. 

Schaefer,  Ellen  M.,  785. 

Schaeffer,  Dr.  N.  C.,  C301 ; ad- 
dress as  representative  of  N.  E. 
A..  C196-200. 

Schanche,  Edith  K.,  catalogcr 
Univ.  of  Pa.  L.,  731. 

Schellhass,  K:,  Italienische  bibl., 
1904-5,  250. 

Schenk,  F.  W.,  exec.  com.  assoc, 
of  law  libns.,  324,  C301 ; ad- 
ministration of  law  libs.,  C23S. 

Schenk,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  C301. 

Scheuber,  Mrs.  Charles,  pres. 
Texas  L.  Assoc.,  279. 

Schmidt,  P.,  Bibl.  der  arbeiter- 
frage  fiir  das  jahr  1905,  250. 

Schneidewind,  Elizabeth,  C301. 

School  libraries,  legislation  cone., 
(Wynkoop)  59;  list  of  books 
for,  Oregon  L.  Commission,  2 

, V.,  345. 

Schools,  bibl.  of  works  consulted 
in  Rise  of  local  supervision  in 
Mass.,  (Suzzallo)  695.  See  also 
Libraries  and  schools. 

Schulz,  W.  B.,  C301. 

Schumm,  Beatrice,  asst.  Osterhout 
L.,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  334. 

Schuyler,  M.,  bibl.  of  Sanskrit 
drama,  251. 

Schwab,  J.  C.,  vice-pres.  Ct.  L. 
Assoc.,  127,  C301. 

Schwenke,  Paul,  financial  rpt.  on 
German  libs.,  274:  and  Hortz- 
schansky,  Berliner  bibliotheken- 
fiihrer,  839. 

Scientific  literature.  See  Interna- 
tional catalog  of  scientific  litera- 
ture. 

Scott.  Carrie  E.,  248,  C301. 

Scott,  Colin  A.,  suggestions  for 
forming  a professional  lib.  for 
teachers,  168-169. 

Scott,  F'rances  H.,  C301. 

Scott,  G:  W.,  com.  on  public  doc- 
uments, C301. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Descriptions  of 
14  editions  of  Scott,  747. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  P.  L.,  15th  rpt., 
144;  bulletin,  ser.  2,  no.  15, 
books  added,  reference  list  on 
Shakespeare,  345. 

Scripps.  Mabel  £.,  834. 

Sears,  Minnie  E.,  C301. 

Seattle  (Wash.)  P.  L.,  bulletin, 
45,  149,  249;  geological  lib.  for, 
96;  15th  rpt.,  1905,  688;  pur- 
chased set  of  Canadian  public 
documents  and  James  P.  Kim- 
ball’s mineralogical  and  metal- 
lurgical collectiom  688. 

Seaverns,  Georgie  E.,  C301. 

Sedalia  (Mo.)  P.  L,.,  iith  rpt., 
year  ending  April  30,  1906,  6S9. 

Seeley,  Blanche  M.,  C301. 

Selden,  Eliz.,  asst.  Brooklyn  (N. 
Y.)  P.  L.,  146. 

Seligsberg,  Ella  R.,  resigned  posi- 
tion at  Drexel  Institute  L. 
School.  731.  . 

Seneca  Falls  (N.  Y.)  L.  Assoc., 
bequest  to,  849. 

Sepp,  H.,  Bibl.  der  bayerischen 
Kui.stgeschichte  bis  ende  190.5, 
249. 


Serials,  Supplement  to  list  of  se- 
rials in  public  libs,  of  Chic,  and 
Evanston,  (Crerar  L.)  248-249; 
bibl.  of  union  lists  of,  (Joseph- 
son)  251. 

Settlement  work,  libs,  in  relation 
to,  (Stewart)  C82-85,  231,  (Jack- 
son)  C96-97,  (Eastman)  C231, 
232. 

Severance,  H.  O.,  C301 ; note  on 
paging  of  System,  800;  libn. 
Univ.  of  Missouri,  850. 

Sewall,  Willis  F.,  C301. 

Seward,  W:  F.  C301;  plan  of  sys- 
tematic adv.  for  small  lib.,  727. 

Seyrr.'Our,  May,  C301. 

Seymour  L.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  rpt., 

137. 

Shakespeare,  Bodleian  first  folio 
regained,  195-196;  Library,  The, 
(April)  Shakes|ieare  no.,  285; 
hand-list  of  editions,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  298; 
reference  list  on,  Scranton 
(Pa.)  P.  L.  bulletin,  ser.  2,  no. 

I. 3,  345- 

Shakesfeare  Press,  Westfield,  N. 

J. ,  New  Shakespeareana  and  pe- 
riodical agents,  300. 

Shakespeareana,  (Forest  collection) 
Birmingham  (Eng.)  F.  Ls.,  690. 

Sharp,  Katherine  L.,  four  months’ 
absence,  35;  hist,  of  libs,  of 
Illinois,  140;  rpt.  of  Univ.  of 
Illinois  State  L.  S.,  335;  com. 
on  resolutions,  C181;  2d  vice- 
pres.  A.  L.  A.,  C224. 

Shattuck.  Helen  B.,  C301. 

Shaw,  Adelaide  B.,  C301. 

Shaw,  A.  C.,  Sunday  opening  in 
Birmingham  P.  Ls.,  234. 

Shaw,  L.  M.,  C301. 

Shaw,  Rob.  K.,  vice-pres.  Mass.  L. 
Club,  331;  author  of  finding  list 
of  music  Worcester  (Mass.)  P. 
L..  348,  C301. 

Shelby,  O.  See  Marvin  Memorial 

L. 

Shcldrick,  Alb.,  ist  vice-pres.  On- 
tario I,.  Assoc.,  221. 

Shepard,  Alice,  C301. 

Shepherd,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Branch, 
death,  732. 

Sherard,  R.  H.,  Life  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  bibl.  of  Wilde,  748. 

Sherman,  R.  Frank,  C301. 

Sherman.  Rose,  C301. 

Sherwood.  Grace  M.,  798. 

Shriner,  H.  W.,  Old  age  in  brachi. 
opoda,  198. 

Siberch,  John,  first  Cambridge 
(Eng.)  printer,  bibl.  notes,  1886- 
1905,  (Bowes  and  Gray)  695. 

Sibley,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  C301. 

Sibley,  Jessie,  asst.  Carnegie  L., 
Pittsburgh,  734. 

Sikes,  Laura  M.,  C301;  asst.  Car- 
negie L.,  Pittsburgh,  734. 

Silberstein,  Sunnia  E.,  £301. 

Silbert,  Celia,  C301. 

Simmons  L.,  rpt..  742. 

Simmons  College,  summer  lib. 
class,  185,  679;  Library  Dept, 
conferred  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  on  ist  class,  32  stu- 
dents. (Robbins)  678,  (notes) 

83s. 

Simms.  W.  G.,  List  of  separate 
writings  of,  (Wegelin)  103. 

Sim.plifying  routine  work,  (W5n- 
ser)  C265-267. 

Simpson,  Elizabeth  F.,  850. 

Simpson,  Frances,  sec.  111.  L.  As- 
soc., 331,  C301;  sec.  pro  tern 
of  Narragansett  meeting  Illinois 
State  L.  School,  677. 


Simpson,  Medora  J.,  C301. 

Singleton,  J.  W.,  Bookbiriding,  Li- 
brary World,  May,  337,  343. 

Skin.  Die  frage  der  resorption  u. 
durchgangigkeit  der  intakten 
ausseren  haut  des  menschen, 
(Gerke)  bibl.,  299. 

Slade,  W:  A.,  C301. 

Sloan,  Hazel,  marriage,  35. 

Small,  A.  J.,  pres.  Assoc,  of  law 
libns.,  324,  C301. 

Small  libraries.  Round  Table  Meet- 
ings for,  proceedings,  C247-267. 

Smith,  Abbie  C.,  C301. 

Smith,  Adele,  C301. 

Smith,  Bessie  S.  C301;  lib.  staff 
of  small  lib.,  C256-257;  lib.  ad- 
vertising, C259. 

Smith.  C;  W.,  pres.  Washington 
L.  Assoc.,  86,  C301;  lib.  work 
for  children,  G246;  rpt.  on  pro- 
posed A.  L.  A.  district  meetings, 
C278-279;  Morris  Birkbeck  and 
the  Eng.  settlement  in  111., 
746. 

Smith  Elizabeth,  pres.  Fox  River 
Valley  L.  Assoc..  831. 

Smith,  Ellen  G.,  C30i;  sec.  Chi- 
cago L.  Club,  281. 

Smith,  (jrace,  resigned  as  libn. 
Liberty  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  745. 

Smith,  Laura,  C301;  2d  vice-pres. 
Ohio  L.  Assoc.,  830. 

Smith,  M.  Grace,  787. 

Smith,  Martha  P.,  C301. 

Smith,  Mary  A.,  C301. 

Smith,  Maud  C301. 

Smith,  May  F.,  C301. 

Smith.  Ora  I.,  asst.  Cossitt  L., 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  133. 

Smith,  W:  H.,  jr.,  Priced  Lincoln 
bibl.,  747. 

Smith  L..  gift  to,  849. 

Smythe,  Elizabeth  H.,  C301. 

Sneed,  Mrs.  P.,  Georgia  State  lib. 
organizer,  328. 

Snyder,  H.,  Dairy  chemistry,  102. 

Snyder  Mary  B.,  C301. 

Social  Education  Congress,  A.  L. 
A.  co-op.  with,  C279;  congress 
Nov.  30-Dec.  2,  Dr.  H.  G.  Wad- 
lin  chairman,  lib.  section,  817- 
818. 

Social  science,  description  of  In- 
ternationales Institut  fiir  Sozial- 
bibliographie,  747;  Kritische 
blaetter  fiir  die  gesammten  so- 
zial-wissenschaften,  747. 

Societe  Frangaise  de  Bibliographie, 
oiganized  April  27,  346. 

Societies,  Annuaire  des  societies 
scientifiques,  artistiques  et  lit- 
teraire  de  Belgium,  47-48; 
Handbook  of  learned  societies, 
(Carnegie  Institution)  103. 

Society  of  Arts,  rpt.  of  committee 
on  leather  for  bookbinding,  737. 

Society  of  Printers,  Boston,  ex- 
hibit at  Bost.  P.  L.,  48;  devel- 
opment of  printing,  98. 

Sociology,  bibl.  of,  (Bliss)  251. 

Solberg,  T.,  Rpt.  of  hearing  on 
copyright  revision,  320-323,(1301. 

Solis-Cchen,  Leon  hi.,  appointed 
asst.  Brownsville  branch  Brook- 
lyn P.  L.,  344,  C301. 

Somerville  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  33d  rpt., 
292. 

Somersetshire  parishes,  Handbk. 
of  hist,  reference  to  all  pbaces 
in  the  country,  747. 

Sontiim,  Bolette,  libn.  Kamnen 
branch  Deichinanske  Bihliothek, 
834- 

Song  of  the  library  staff,  (Foss) 
C35-36,  tQ5- 
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Somborger,  Harriet  B.,  pres. 
Southern  Worcester  L.  Club, 
230;  vice-pres.  Mass.  L.  Club, 
331.  C301. 

Soule.  C:  C.,  C301;  need  of  an 
A.  L.  A.  collection  of  plans 
of  lib.  bldgs.,  C4S-46,  220;  rpt. 
of  trustees  of  endowment  fund, 
CiSp  iga;  need  of  A.  L.  A. 
headquarters,  C212;  member 
Publishing  Board,  C281:  com. 
on  lib.  architecture,  C281 ; com. 
on  conduct  of  headquarters, 
C281. 

South  Africa,  Catalog  of  books, 
[etc.],  rel.  to  geology  and  min- 
eralogy of,  (Wilman)  46;  B. 
L.  Dyer,  libn.  of  Kimberley  P. 
L.,  reports  Cape  government 
railway  action  permitting  carry- 
ing of  “printed  books  of  literary 
nature’’  at  half  parcels  rates, 
294- 

South  McAlester,  I.  T.,  $15,000 
from  A.  Carnegie,  145. 

South  Norwalk  (Ct.)  P.  L.,  Miss 
F.  L.  Stoddard  libn.,  146. 

Sonthbridge  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  rpt., 
244- 

Southern  L.  Assoc.,  proposed,  1-2, 
22,  49,  83-84,  85. 

Southern  L.  School,  185,  232, 

284,  334.  735- 

Southern  states,  lib.  development 
in,  1-2,  49-50;  inter-state  lib. 
meeting  at  Atlanta,  21-23. 

Southern  Worcester  L.  Club,  230, 

783. 

Spafford,  Martha  E.,  745. 

Spain,  list  of  books  on  Spain  and 
Alfonso  XIII.,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Inst.  F.  L.,  694. 

Spargo,  J.,  Bitter  cry  of  the  chil- 
dren, 149. 

Spartansburg,  S.  C.  See  Kenne- 
dy L. 

Special  libraries,  (Whitten)  12-14. 

Speer,  Lois,  C301. 

Spencer,  Irma  M.,  798. 

Sperry,  Helen,  C301. 

Spiders,  bibl.,  70  p.,  (Porter)  695. 

Spilman,  Emily  A.,  exec,  council 
D.  C.  L.  Assoc.,  29,  C301. 

Spofford,  Mrs.  Edith  F.,  C301. 

Spoft'ord,  Ainsworth  R.,  member 
A.  L.  I.,  277. 

Spokane  (Wash.)  P.  L.,  Carnegie 
building  opened,  41. 

Spratt,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Csoi. 

Sprengel,  Otto,  Literaturverzeichnis 
[uber  appendicitis],  746. 

Springall,  Lizzie  S.,  C30i. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  City  L.,  list 
on  engineering,  250;  rpt.  on  use 
of  L.  C.  cards,  (Wellman)  266; 
49th  rpt.,  743-744;  books  suita- 
ble for  Christmas  gifts,  816. 

Springfield  (Mo.)  P.  L.,  Miss 
Florence  O.  Wilson  libn.,  850. 

Stafford,  Mrs.  Norman,  vice-pres. 
Mohawk  Valley  L.  Club,  832. 

.Stainier,  L.,  contribution  a la 
bibl.  de  Belgique  pour  1903  et 
1904.  198. 

Stanford  University  L.,  destruc- 
tion by  earthquake,  215. 

Stanley,  Harriet  H.,  sec.  A.  L. 
A.  Children’s  Librarians’  Sec- 
tion, C247. 

State  examination  for  librarians 
(edit.),  802;  state  exam,  and 
state  certificates  for  libns., 
(Baldwin)  806-808. 

State  libraries,  hampered  in  South- 
ern states,  49-50;  politics  in. 


50;  legislation  cone.,  (Wynkoop) 
58;  circular  letter  to,  (De 
Weese)  73.  See  also  National 
Ass’n  of  State  Libraries. 

State  library  association,  what  it 
can  do  for  small  libs.,  (Stearns) 
C251. 

State  library  associations  (dept.), 
27,  77,  127,  177,  224,  278,  328, 
676,  729,  775,  820. 

State  library  commissions  (dept.), 
27,  126,  223,  278,  328,  820. 

State  library  commissions,  legisla- 
tion cone.,  (Wynkoop)  57-58; 
list  of  pubs.,  A.  L.  A.  Booklist, 
May,  296;  future  of,  (Dewey) 
C204;  what  they  can  do  for 
small  libs.,  (Stearns)  C247-249, 
(Elliott)  249,  (discussion)  249- 

251.  See  also  League  of  Libra- 
ry Commissions. 

State  publications,  legislation  cone, 
distribution,  (Wynkoop)  59 , 
State  publications,  pt.  3,  103; 
review  of  pt.  3,  (Wyer)  336. 

Statistics,  forms  recommended  for 
reporting,  (com.  on  lib.  admin- 
istration) C146-153. 

Stealing,  library  problem,  673-674; 
Madison,  Wis.,  684. 

Steam  and  gas  engines,  Brooklyn 
P.  L.  list,  851. 

Stearns,  Lutie  E.,  innovation  in 
lib.  meetings,  55-57,  C301;  prob- 
lem of  the  girl,  C103-106,  200, 
242;  books  for  foreigners,  C230; 
what  state  lib.  commissions  can 
do  for  small  libs.,  C247-249; 
what  state  lib.  assns.  should  do 
for  small  libs.,  C251;  rpt.  on 
pjoposed  A.  L.  A.  district  meet- 
ings, C278-279. 

Stechert,  Mrs.  Emma,  C301. 

Stedmari  Lillian  M.,  C302. 

Steele,  Edith,  89. 

Steele.  J.,  councillor  Ontario  L. 
Assoc.,  221. 

Steele,  Lavinia,  C302. 

Steele  Memorial  L.,  rpt.,  741. 

Steffa,  Julia  798. 

Steeiiberg,  £>r.  A.  S.,  letter  from, 
Ci8a-i8i. 

Steiner,  Bernard  C.,  Harper’s  book 
of  facts,  200;  Rpt.  on  use  of 
L.  C.  cards,  265;  member  A. 
L.  I.,  277,  C302;  finance  com., 
C281 ; com.  on  bookbuying,  C281 ; 
com.  on  lib.  work  with  blind, 
C281. 

Stenography,  Bibliographies  sten- 
ographiques,  48. 

Stephen,  G.  A.,  Notes  on  materials 
for  library  bookbinding,  739. 

Stephens,  Mrs.  Alida  M.,  C302. 

Stephens,  H.  Morse,  Bancroft 
libn  .at  Univ.  of  Cal.,  41;  ac- 
count of  Bancroft  lib.,  178. 

Stern,  Renee  B.,  C302;  2d  vice- 
pre.s.  Chicago  L.  Club,  281 

Sterrett,  J.  E.  See  Kirkbride,  F. 
B.,  and  Sterrett. 

Stetson,  Willis  K.,  variation  of 
type  in  indexes  and  book  lists, 

252,  C302;  library  receipts  and 
expenditures,  819. 

Steubenville  (O.)  P.  L.,  Miss  Bea 
trice  M.  Kelly  libn.,  834. 

Stevens,  Bertha  V.,  marriage,  8p. 

Stevens,  Edward  F.,  head  applied 
sci.  ref.  room,  Pratt  F.  L.,  798. 

Stevens,  Eugenia,  treas.  Mohawk 
Valley  L.  Club,  832. 

Stevens,  Mary  A.,  C302. 

Stevens,  W;  F.,  C302;  vice-pres. 
Keystone  State  L.  Assoc.,  779. 


Stevenson,  Burton  E.,  pres.  Ohio 
L.  Assoc.,  830, 

Stevenson,  Luella  M.,  C302. 

Stevenson  W:  M.,  196. 

Stewart,  (.ora,  C302;  libs,  in  rela- 
tion to  settlement  work,  C82-85, 

231. 

Stewart,  J.  S..  gives  coll,  of  book- 
plates to  Univ.  of  Illinois  State 
L.  S.,  335. 

Stewart,  J : L.,  director  Lehigh 
Univ.  L.  850. 

Stiel.  P.,  Der  tatbestand  der  pi- 
raterie  nach  geltendem  volker- 
recht  unter  vergleichender  be- 
riicksichtigung  der  landesgesetz- 
gebungen,  103. 

Stock,  H.  H.,  C302. 

Stock,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  C302. 

Stockwell,  Thomas  B.  memorial 
resolution,  (R.  I.  L.,  Assoc.) 
781. 

Stoddard  Florence  L.,  libn.  South 
Norwalk  (Ct.)  P.  L.,  146. 

Stone,  Alfred,  C302. 

Stoneham  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.,  be- 
quest to,  797. 

Story  hour,  at  Nashville  Carnegie 
L.,  94. 

Stoughton,  Bradley,  Books  on  iron 
and  steel,  bibl.,  747. 

Stratford  (Ct.)  L.  Assoc.,  geo- 
graphical lib.  exhibit,  845. 

Stratton,  J.  C.,  estate  of  gift  of 
$500  to  Leominster  (Mass.)  F. 
L.,  343- 

Street,  Marietta,  marriage,  35. 

String  figures  (Jayne)  bibl.,  851. 

Striplin,  W.  E.,  exec,  council  Ala. 
L.  Assoc.,  28. 

Strohm,  Adam,  C302;  treas.  N.  J. 
L.  Assoc.,  827. 

Stuart,  Granville,  pres.  Montana 
State  L.  Assoc.,  781. 

Stupidity  and  genius,  bibl.,  (Ter- 
min)  747. 

Subers,  Helen  D.,  133;  org.  lib. 
Chestnut  Hill  Acad.  L.,  731. 

Subject  headings  for  dictionary 
catalogs,  (Bishop)  Ci  13-123, 
236;  for  state  documents, 
(Hasse)  C123-126,  236,  (discus- 
sion of)  C236-237.- 

Subjects  fit  for  fiction,  (Winser) 
C2C-24 

Subscription  libraries.  See  Propri- 
etary libraries. 

Sunday  exercises,  N.  Y.  P.  L., 
II  branches,  340. 

Sunday  opening,  in  branches  of  N. 
Y.  P.  L.,  39,  243;  at  Chatta- 
nooga P.  L.,  138;  in  Birming- 
ham P.  Ls.,  (Shaw)  234. 

Sunday-school  work,  P.  L.  aid  in, 
717-718. 

Superior  (Wis.)  P.  L.,  17th  rpt., 
795 

“Supplementary  reading,”  698. 

Surgery,  Literaturubersicht  zur 
geschichte  der  chirurgie,  (Hel- 
freich,  comp.)  299. 

Sutliffe,  Mary  L.,  sec.  California 
L.  Assoc.,  177;  com.  on  public 
documents,  C281. 

Sutro  L..  San  Francisco,  partial 
destruction  by  earthquake  and 
fire,  214. 

Swartbmore  (Pa.)  College  L., 
$50,000  from  A.  Carnegie,  145; 
cornerstone  of  new  bldg,  laid 
June  13,  689. 

Sweden,  lib.  periodical.  See  Folks- 
biblicteksbladet. 

Sweden,  pub.  lib.  work  in,  fin- 
gers) 739. 
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Swedish  literature,  Sveriges  bibl. 
litteratur  fbtecknad,  (Almquist) 
251;  Arskatalog  tor  Svenska 
bokbandeln,  (Godel)  695. 

Sweet,  Belle,  libn.  Univ.  of  Idaho, 
44;  appeal  for  lib.,  200. 

Sweet,  Emma,  C302. 

Swem,  Earl  G.,  sec.  D.  C.  L.  As- 
soc., 29. 

Swift,  Lindsay,  proprietary  libs, 
and  public  libs.,  C272-274. 

Sylvester,  Harriet  B.,  C302. 

Symmes,  Miss  (Kenwood  Insti- 
tute) story  of  ji'rancis  of  Assisi, 
81. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  195. 

System,  paging  of,  (Severance) 
800. 


Tariff,  list  on,  (L.  of  Congress) 
199 

Taunton  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  40th  rpt., 

Taylor,  E.  E.  L.,  C302. 

Taylor,  S.  N.,  C302. 

Taylor,  W : B.  A.,  C302. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  W:  B.  A.,  C302. 

Teachers,  central  pedagogical  lib. 
for  Mass.,  (Hall)  90;  lib.  in- 
struction for,  (Dayton  p.  L.) 
92,  (Clatworthy)  160-163,  (Coop- 
er) 157-160,  (Cunningham)  187; 
Principles  of  teaching,  (Thorn- 
dike) 103;  suggestions  for  form- 
ing a professional  lib.  for, 
fScGtt)  168-169:  how  may  a 

teacher  lead  children  to  read 
good  books,  (Kauffman)  170; 
lib.  course  at  Ind.  State  Normal 
School,  190. 

Technical  books  in  textiles,  jewelry 
and  silversmithing,  classified  an- 
notated list,  747;  descriptive  list 
of  Society  for  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education,  748. 

Technological  books,  supply  and 
use  of,  (Craver)  C72-7S,  230;  at 
Providence  (R.  I.)  P,  L.,  ((Jar- 
yin)  C76-78,  230;  at  Pratt  Inst. 
L.,  (Lord)  C230-231. 

Tedder,  H.  R.,  letter  of  regret 
from.  C180. 

Teeth,  bibl.,  (Burnham)  748. 

Teggart,  F:  J:,  custodian  Bancroft 
hb.,  41;  reports  to  Chicago  L. 
Club  on  San  Francisco  losses, 
281. 

Temple,  Mabel,  vice-pres.  Western 
Mass.  L.  Club,  333. 

Templeton,  Charlotte,  succeeds  E. 
Bullock  as  sec.  Nebraska  State 
L.  Com.,  295. 

Tennessee  L.  Assoc.,  proposal  for 
Southern  L.  Assoc.,  1-2,  22,  49, 
S3-84;  2d  annual  meeting  83-86. 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  P.  L.,  Emeline 
Fairbanks  memorial  bldg,  opened 
April  29,  293;  L.  Paddock  re- 
signed, Mrs.  S.  C.  Hughes  suc- 
cessor, 295. 

Terrell  Mrs.  J.  C.,  vice-pres.  Texas 
L.  Assoc.,  279. 

Teiwilliger,  Mary  S.,  C302. 

Texas  L.  Assoc.,  institute  at  Fort 
Worth,  179-180;  4th  annual 
meeting  in  Waco  P.  L.,  278-279. 

Thach,  C.  C.,  vice-pres.  Ala.  L. 
Assoc.,  28. 

Thackeray.  Mary  J.,  C302. 

Thanksgiving,  reference  lists  851. 

Thayer,  Annie  M.,  statistics  of  re- 
binding, 48. 

Thayer,  Mary  S.,  death,  850. 

Thayer,  Maude,  C302. 

Thetiord,  Vt.  See  Latham  L. 


Thomas,  A.  C.,  and  R.  H.,  Hist, 
of  Friends  in  America,  103. 

Thomas  Crane  L.  See  Crane  Li- 
brary. 

Thomas,  Edna  V.  (19 14),  appointed 
libn.  Library  Association  of 
Friends,  Phila.,  283. 

Thomas,  G:  H.,  pres.  Nebraska 
L.  Assoc.,  32. 

Thomas,  Helen  M.,  C302,  798. 

Thomas,  Rev.  Joseph  (j.,  death, 
798;  a conglomerate  in  periodi- 
cals, the  Methodist  Review, 
817. 

Thompson,  Blanche,  sec.  Fox  River 
Valley  L.  Assoc.,  831. 

Thompson,  C.  Seymour,  C302. 

Thompson,  F.  J.,  pres.  North  Da- 
kota L.  Assoc.,  83. 

Thompson,  Florence,  asst.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  L.,  184. 

Thompson,  Kate  E.,  treas.  Iowa 
L.  Asoc.,  778. 

Thompson,  Laura  A.,  C302. 

Thompson,  Leda  J.,  C302. 

Thompson  Memorial  L.,  descrip- 
tion of  building,  769-770;  ex- 
terior and  floor  plans,  front., 
(Nov.) 

Thomson,  J :,  Hither  and  thither, 
234;  vice-pres.  Pa.  L.  Club,  282, 
C302;  com.  on  lib.  architecture, 
C281. 

Thomson,  O.  R.  Howard,  elected 
libn  of  James  V.  Brown  L., 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  344. 

Thorndike,  E.  L.,  Principles  of 
teaching  based  on  psychology, 
103. 

Thorne,  Carolyn,  G.,  C302. 

Thorne,  Elizabeth  G.,  C302. 

Thousand  of  the  best  novels,  694, 
748. 

Thurston,  Charleston  W.,  C302. 

Thuiston,  Elizabeth  P.,  C302. 

Thwaites,  R.  G.,  rpt.  on  lib.  of 
hist,  societies,  212-213;  -lot  edi- 
tor of  Wisconsin  in  three  centu- 
ries, 252;  offers  Wisconsin 
broadside,  299,  C302;  ist  vice- 
pres.  Bibl.  Soc.  of  America, 
C284;  lib.  problem,  (book  steal- 

.ing)  673-674. 

Tilton,  A.  C.,  beginning  of  L.  of 
Congress,  152. 

Time  (t»  music).  Die  mensural- 
theorie  des  Franchinus  Gafurius 
und  der  folgenden  zeit,  (Prato- 
rius,  E.)  bibl.,  299. 

Time  limit  on  books  for  home  use, 
.748. 

Tissue,  Die  transplantation  nicht 
Vc.startiger  gewebe,  (Neumann, 
R.)  bibl.,  299. 

Titcomb,  Mary  L.,  how  a small  lib. 
supplies  a large  no.  of  ueople 
with  books,  51-55,  87. 

Title-pages  and  indexes  to  peri- 
odicals, A.  L.  A.  com.  on,  223. 
Sec  also  Periodicals. 

Titles,  Changed  (dept.),  694. 

Titus.  Mary  V.,  C302. 

Tobey,  Ellen  H.,  C302. 

Tobey,  Grace  E.,  C302. 

Tokio  (Japan)  Imperial  L.  to  have 
new  building,  294. 

Toledo  (O.)  P.  L.,  31st  rpt.,  244- 
245 ; Horae  circulation  incorrect- 
ly given  May  L.  J.,  correct 
figures  is  246.433  v. 

Tolland  (Ct.)  L.,  gift  to,  744. 

Tolraan,  Frank  Leland,  pres.  Chi- 
cago L.  Club,  281;  appointed 
reference  libn.  N.  Y.  State  L., 
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Topping  Mary  M.,  C302. 

Toscanelli,  Bibl.  della  polemica 
consernente  Paolo  Toscanelli  e 
Cristofero  Colombo,  (Vignaud) 
199. 

Tourtellot,  Harriet  A.,  C302. 

Tower,  Ruth  N.,  C302. 

Tracy,  Catherine  F.,  acting  lib.  Pe- 
quot  L.,  Southport,  Ct.,  334. 

Trade  unions,  bibl.  of,  (Iranzo 
Goizueta)  199. 

Transeau,  E.  M.,  Forest  centers  of 
eastern  America,  102;  Bogs  and 
bog  flora  of  Huron  River  valley, 
150. 

Trask,  Lillia  M.  D.,  Orange  F. 
L.,  Bulletins  for  children,  708- 
709. 

Travelling  libraries,  legislation 
cone.,  tWynkoop)  58.  See  also 
Book  wagon. 

Travels,  Chronological  record  of 
(Edmunds)  693. 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  list  on 
ceramics,  250,  346. 

Trimble,  Edith,  libn.  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  P.  L.,  787. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Ct.,  7th 
rpt.,  year  ending  May  3',  1906, 
689. 

Trinity  College  L.,  Dublin,  catalog 
of  15th  century  bo-oks  in,  (Ab- 
bott) 47. 

Tripp,  G:  H.,  pres.  Mass.  L.  Club, 
331,  C302. 

Tripp,  Mrs.  G:  H.,  C302. 

Tripp,  Grace  C..  C302. 

Trommsdorff,  Dr.  P.,  visited  Pratt 
Inst.  L.  S.,  334. 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  96-97. 

Trust  companies,  bibl.  of,  (Kirk- 
bride.  Sterrett)  103. 

Trustees,  whole  duty  of,  from 
libn’s  standpoint,  (Bostwick) 
C40-44,  239;  ideal  relation  be- 
tween trustees  and  libn.,  (Dew- 
ey) C44,  241;  duties  of  trustees, 
(Wire)  C239-240,  (Ahern)  C241- 
242;  work  of  a lib.  trustee  from 
trustee’s  point  of  view,  (Patton) 
655;  how  far  should  power  go 
in  selecting  new  books,  656; 
work  of  lib.  trustee  from  libra- 
rian’s point  of  view,  (Utley) 
657;  the  meddlesome  trustee, 
63S-659:  special  religious  or  po- 
litical opinions  not  essential, 
659;  should  allow  lib.  freedom, 
659;  should  not  serve  too  long, 
660. 

Tuberculosis,  bibl.  of  immuniza- 
tion, (Rusk)  1 51;  bibl.  of, 
(Isaakowitsch)  299. 

Tucker.  J.  C.,  C302. 

Tufts  L.,  Weymouth,  Mass.,  27th 
rpt.,  245. 

Turner,  Emily,  sec.  Pratt  Institute 
L.  School,  284. 

Tutt,  Virginia,  pres.  Indiana  L. 
Assoc.,  822. 

Twain,  Mark.  See  Clemens,  S:  L. 

Tweeclell.  E.  D.,  C302. 

Tv.entieth  cent.  handbook  for 
steam  engineers  and  electricians, 
(Horstmann  and  Tousley)  same 
as  “Dynamo  tending  for  engi- 
neers,” 800. 

Twilight  Park,  chosen  as  meeting 
place  for  “library  week”  of  N. 
Y.  L.  A.,  654;  “Library  Week” 
at,  698. 

Twin  City  L Club,  organized.  132; 
March  meeting,  229;  April  meet- 
ing, 229-230;  May  meeting,  283; 
Octeber  meeting,  783. 
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Tyler^  Alice  S.,  supervision  of 
libs,  of  Iowa  state  institutions, 
74-75,  C302;  councillor  A.  L.  A., 
C224;  books  for  the  blind,  C229; 
form  of  lib.  organization  for  a 
small  town  making  a lib.  begin- 
ning, C2&2,  803-806;  pres. 

League  of  L.  Commissions,  C284. 

Tyler,  Anna  C.,  assistant  Pratt 
Inst.  F.  L.,  334. 

Tyler,  Arthur  W.,  death  of,  196- 

197. 

Type,  variations  in  indexes  and 
booklists,  (.Stetson)  252. 

Underhill,  Caroline  M.,  rpt.  on  use 
of  L.  C.  cards,  266,  C302. 

Urgherini,  A.,  Manuel  de  bibl. 
bicgraphique  des  femmes  cele- 
bres,  103. 

Union  College,  A.  D.  Dickinson 
libn.,  745. 

Union.  Hill  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  be- 
quest of  $500  from  estate  of  Dr. 
A.  W.  VVarden,  343. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  iib.  of, 
(Evans)  821. 

U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
lib.  of,  (Guittard)  821. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  L., 
bulletin,  249;  bulletin  59,  ac- 
cessions, 345;  bulletin  55,  cat.  of 
entomology,  346. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey  L.,  ac- 
count of,  (Weeks)  80-81 ; rpt., 
144. 

U.  S.  history.  Writings  on  Am. 
hist.,  1903,  48;  Books  on  Am. 
hist.,  1904,  (Wells)  149;  Index 
to  Am.  hist,  and  biog.,  (Blair) 
746. 

U.  S.  Leather  and  Paper  Labora- 
tory, investigation  of  bindings 
and  paper,  106,  (Wiley)  104; 
work  of,  C132-133. 

U.  S.  Navy,  bibl.  of  hist,  of, 
(Harbeck)  800. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office,  chemical  card 
index,  225. 

U.  S.  public  documents  and  their 
catalogs,  (Clarke)  317-318. 

U.  S.  Senate  L.,  catalog,  loi. 

U.  S.  Surgeon-General’s  Office  L., 
and  index  catalog,  224-225. 

U.  S.  Treasury  Dept.,  protest 
against  receipt  for  custom  entry 
of  books,  C193,  278,  280. 

Universities,  German  univs.  and 
univ.  study,  bibl.,  (Paulsen)  299. 

University  libraries.  See  College 
libraries. 

University  of  California  L.,  Ban- 
croft lib.,  41,  178,  214-215,  795; 
loss  of  books  in  San  Francisco 
hre,  215;  list  of  books  lost,  273; 
summer  school,  284:  gifts  of 
3340  V.,  740;  losses  by  theft, 
845- 

University  of  Chicago,  plans  for 
Harper  memorial  lib.,  97,  181- 
182,  195;  contribution  from  Chi- 
cago L.  Club,  $25,  280;  Harper 
fund,  849. 

University  of  Idaho  L.,  Miss  Belle 
Sweet  libn.,  44;  destroyed  by 
fire  and  catalogs  desired,  200. 

UniverS|ity  of  Illinois,  subscrip- 
tions desired  for  hist,  of  111. 
libs.,  140. 

University  of  Illinois  State  L. 
School,  notes,  35,  134;  personal 
notes,  35;  commencement  exer- 
cises, 334-335;  private  coll,  of 
bookplates  from  John  S.  Stew- 
art, 335;  loses  Harriet  Howe, 
335,  732- 
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University  of  Maine  L.,  Carnegie 
bldg.  dedicatedL  795. 

University  of  Mrchigan  L.,  rpt., 
195;  gift  of  3000  v.,  740;  stained 
glass  windows,  846. 

University  of  Missouri  L.,  H.  O. 
Severance  libn.  850. 

University  of  Nebraska  L.,  W.  K. 
Jewett  libn.,  248. 

University  of  St.  Andrews  L.,  rpt., 
145- 

University  of  South  Dakota  L-, 
Vermillion,  Miss  Alice  Matthews 
libn.,  35. 

University  of  Texas  L.,  lib.  train- 
ing class,  245;  rpt.,  293. 

University  of  Toronto  L.,  rpt., 
246. 

University  of  Utah  L.,  Miss  E. 
Nelson  libn.,  248. 

University  of  Vt.  L.,  rpt.,  846. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
W.  E.  Henry  appointed  libn., 

344. 

University  of  Wyoming,  summer 
library  course,  232. 

Upham,  W.  P.,  necrology,  C189. 

Use  of  printed  cards  in  the  North- 
western University  library, 
(Ambrose)  257-259. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  industrial 
lib.  league,  97;  rpt.  on  use  of 
L.  C.  cards,  (Underhill)  267; 
to  establish  branch  libs,  in  con- 
nection with  School  Board,  743; 
books  suitable  for  Christmas 
gifts,  816. 

Utley.  G:  B.,  advis.  com.  Fla. 
L.  Assoc.,  29,  C302;  what  the 
negro  reads.  Critic,  (July)  682. 

Utley,  H:  M.,  statement  on  copy- 
right revision,  68-69;  rpt.  on  use 
of  L.  C.  cards,  266,  C302;  work 
of  a lib.  trustee  from  a libn’s 
point  of  view  657-660. 

Utt“r,  Goz’.  G:  H.,  C302;  address, 
C208-210. 

Valley  Falls  (N.  Y.)  F.  L.,  charter 
granted,  795. 

\'’an  Benschoten  coll.  Wesleyan 
Univ.  L.,  42-43,  341. 

Van  Buren,  Maude,  removal  as 
libn.  of  Owatonna  (Minn.)  P. 
L.,  39-40,  143-144;  head  cata- 
loger  Univ.  of  Iowa  L.,  144. 

Van  Keuren,  Mary  K.,  C302. 

Van  Valkcnburgh,  Nellie  L.,  C302. 

Van  Vechten,  Mrs.  C.  D.,  death 
of,  286. 

Van  Zandt,  Margaret,  C302. 

Vaschide,  N.,  Index  philosophique, 
103. 

Vassar  College.  See  Thompson 
Memorial  L. 

Vaughan,  Mary  D.,  C302. 

Vedel,  E.,  (Dversigt  over  den 
danske  literatur  om  Nordens  for- 
historiske  arkaeologi,  loi. 

Venice,  Biblioteca  Marciana,  in- 
augural addres.ses,  history,  bibli- 
ography, 691. 

Veignes,  A.,  La  condition  inter- 
nat.  de  la  papaute,  251. 

Vermont  L.  A.,  4th  annual  meet- 
ing, held  with  Vermont  L.  com- 
mission, 279. 

Vermont  Board  of  L.  Commission- 
ers, bulletin,  137;  meeting  with 
Vermont  L.  A.,  279;  6th  bien- 
nial rpt.,  820. 

Victoria  P.  L.  of  Western  Austra- 
lia, Cat.  of  books,  pt.  7,  297; 
catalogue  of  the  exhibition  of 
old,  rare  and  curious  books, 
746;  rpt.,  848;  the  book  of  the 


pub.  lib.  museums  and  nat.  gal- 
lery of  Victoria,  848. 

Vignaud,  H.,  Bibl.  della  pclemica 
concernente  Paolo  Toscanelli  e 
Cristcfero  Colombo,  199. 

Village  lib.,  books  recommended 
for,  31S-319. 

Villanis,  L.  A.,  Piccola  guida  alia 
bibl.  musicale,  151. 

Vinson,  M.  A.,  C302. 

Violin,  Saggio  di  una  bibl.  del 
violino  e dei  violinisti,  (Bona- 
ventura)  299. 

Virgin  E:  H.,  C302;  treas.  N.  Y. 
L.  (ilub,  282. 

Virginia,  invitations  to  A.  L.  A. 
to  meet  in,  C194. 

Virginia  Company,  Introd.  to  rec- 
ords of  (Kingsbury)  199. 

Virginia  L.  Assoc.,  organization, 
32;  March  meeting,  180;  invita- 
tion to  A.  L.  A.  to  meet  in  Rich- 
mond in  1907,  180,  280;  meeting 
on  May  9,  280. 

Virginia  State  L.,  training  school, 
41;  notes  from  rpt.,  41-42;  in- 
creased appropriation,  245;  pro- 
posed exhibit  at  Jamestown  Ex- 
position approved,  C219,  279. 

Vought,  Sabra  W.,  C302. 

Voullieme,  E.,  Inkunabeln  d.  Ko- 
niglichen  Bibliothek,  298. 

Vi'ooman,  Frank,  our  nat.  lib.,  740. 

Waco  (Texas)  P.  L.,  6th  rpt.,  year 
ending  April  20,  1906,  689. 

Waddell,  Winifred,  89. 

Wadlin,  H.  G.,  C224,  302;  public 
lib.  as  a municipal  institution 
from  the  administrative  stand- 
point, C30-34,  204;  address  as 
chairman  lib.  section  of  Social 
Education  Congress,  817. 

Wadsworth  L.,  bequest  to,  849. 

Wagner,  Sula,  C302. 

Wales,  Elizabeth,  2d  vice-pies.  Mis- 
souri L.  Assoc.,  826. 

Wales,  Emma,  C302. 

Wales,  bibl.  of,  696. 

Walker,  Melvin  H.,  gives  $2500 
-to  Westboro  (Mass.)  P.  L.  bldg, 
fund,  294. 

Walkley,  Ellen  O.,  C302. 

Wallace,  Anne,  C302;  com.  on  res- 
olutions, C181,  232;  work  of 
state  lib.  assn,  for  small  libs., 
C25 1-252;  rpt.  on  proposed  A. 
L.  A.  district  meetings,  C278- 
279;  lib.  commission  work,  C283: 
com.  on  Jamestown  exhibit,  72S. 

Wallingford  (Ct.)  Ladies’  L.,  rpt., 
744- 

Wallis,  Mary  S.,  assistant,  Cleve- 
land P.  L.,  335. 

Walsh.  W : A.,  C302. 

Walter,  Frank  K.,  asst.  Brooklyn 
P.  L.,  248,  C302. 

Wapping  (Ct.)  Memorial  L.,  ac- 
count of  building,  744. 

War  stories.  Should  children  be 
encouraged  to  read,  (Cogshall) 
288. 

Ward,  Ama  H.,  2d  vice-pres.  R. 
I.  L.  Assoc.,  129,  C302. 

Ward,  Harry  L.  S.,  death  of,  147, 

Ward,  Langdon  L.,  C302. 

Warden,  A.  W.,  estate  of  bequest 
of  $500  to  Union  Hill  (N.  J.) 
F.  P.  L.,  343. 

Warner,  Florence,  785. 

Warner,  Nannie  M.,  C302. 

Warren  Howard  C.,  a?id  others, 
comps.  Psychological  inde.x  no. 
12,  2727  titles,  347- 

Warren  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  bequest 
to,  744. 


Warren  (O.)  P.  L.,  Carnegie  build- 
ing opened,  144. 

Warren  L.  Asaoc.,  bequest  to, 
797,  £49- 

Wairii'gton  (Eng.)  Museum,  cat. 
of  music,  694. 

Warsa  V (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  Emily  S. 
Coit  becomes  librarian,  (error) 
295;  Miss  Coit  classifying  and 
cataloging,  not  librarian,  Helen 
M.  C;meron  librarian  343. 

Washington  and  Lee  University 
L.,  grant  to,  849. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  L.  Assoc. 
See  District  of  Columbia  L.  As- 
soc. 

V/ashington  (D.  C.)  Office  of 

docinnents,  appointment  of  W. 
L.  Post  Superintendent  of  doc- 
uments, 689. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  P.  L.  See 
District  of  Columbia  P.  L. 

Washington  County  F.  L.,  Hagers- 
town. Md.,  4th  rpt.,  42;  work 
of,  (Titcomb)  51-55. 

Washington  L.  Assoc.,  2d  annual 
meeting,  86;  meeting  July  13-14, 
730. 

Washington  State  summer  lib. 
school,  232-233. 

Water,  bibl.  in  Index  to  hydro- 
graphic  progress  rpts.  of  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  1888  to  1903, 
(Hoyt  and  Wood)  748. 

Water  supply,  bibl.  in  Waste  of 
water  in  N.  Y.,  (Fuertes)  696, 
(Forbes  and  Ashford)  Our  wa- 
terways, list  of  authorities,  748. 

Waterhury,  Ct.  See  Bronson  L. 

Waterbury  (Vt.)  P.  L.,  bequest 
to,  744. 

Waterloo  (la.)  P.  L.,  Carnegie 
buildings  opened,  97;  Miss  Fan- 
ny Duren  libn.,  797. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  See  Flower 
Memorial  L. 

Waterville  (Me.)  F.  L.,  bequest 
to,  849. 

Watkins,  G:  T.,  Bibl.  of  printing 
in  America,  151. 

Watkins,  Sloane  D.,  Furman  Uni- 
versity, Greenville,  S.  C.,  334, 
C302. 

Watts,  Florence  A.,  C302. 

Watts,  Irma  A.,  asst.  Pa.  State 
L.,  731- 

Wausecn,  O.,  Carnegie  L.,  dedi- 
cation, 795. 

Way  L.,  Miss  Flelen  Danz  libn., 

745.-  , 

Webb,  Edward  D.,  death,  743. 

Webb,  Sidney,  lib’s  aim  in  book- 
buying, 121-122. 

Webber,  Lorena,  libn.  Iowa  City 
(la.)  P.  L.,  35. 

Webster’s  dictionary,  Wark  edi- 
tion, (Kroeger)  348. 

Weeks,  F.  B.,  lib.  of  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  80-81;  bibl.  of 
geophysics,  150. 

Wegelin,  O.,  hist,  of  separate 
writings  of  W.  G.  Simms,  103. 

Weil,  Mrs.  Solomon,  vice-pres. 
North  Carolina  L.  Assoc.,  227. 

Weileppi,  Leila  M.,  785. 

Weir,  J.  Harvey,  C303. 

Weis,  Mary,  chairman  Erie,  Pa., 
library  institute,  339. 

Weitenkampf,  Frank,  annual  meet- 
ing of  German  libns.,  672-673; 
Krupp  L.,  719-720. 

Welles,  Jessie  V.,  C303;  interme- 
diate dept,  for  young  people  at 
Pitts! urgh  Carnegie  L.,  C202. 

Wellington  (N.  Z.)  P.  L.,  books 
for  blind,  196;  gift  to,  796. 
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Wellman,  Hiller  C.,  statement  on 
copyright  revision,  67-6S;  rpt.  on 
use  of  L.  C.  cards  266,  C303; 
com.  on  lib.  administration, 
C146,  281;  member  Publishing 
Board,  C281 ; com.  on  commer- 
cial advertising,  C281;  the  pro- 
posed copyright  law — a protest, 
81 1-S12. 

Wells,  P.  P.,  Books  on  Am.  hist., 
1904,  149. 

Welsh,  Rob.  G.,  C303;  authors 
reading,  C195. 

Wescoat,  Lula  M.,  C303. 

Wesleyan  University  L.,  Middle- 
town,  Ct.,  Van  Benschoten  col- 
lection added,  42-43,  341 ; rpt.  on 
use  of  L.  C.  cards,  (James)  262; 
rpt.,  1905,  541. 

West,  Edith  M.,  cataloger,  Univ. 
of  Pa.  L.,  731. 

Westboro  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  $25,000 
for  library  bldg,  fund  from  Mel- 
vin H.  Walker,  294;  bequest  to, 

744. 

Western  Massachusetts  L.  Club, 
resolutions  on  copyright  revision, 
70;  Feb.  meeting,  132;  8th  an- 
nual meeting,  333-334;  October 
meeting,  783. 

Western  Reserve  Univ.  L.  School, 
S9-90,  284;  no  senior  work  dur- 
ing 1906-7,  285;  resignation  of 

E.  C.  Doran,  295 ; list  of  stu- 
dents with  positions  1905-6,  335; 
co-operation  with  Cleveland  (O.) 
P.'  L.  in  training  library  as- 
sistants, 339,  735-736,  786,  835. 

Wetherlee,  Marjorie,  C303. 

Wetzell,  Bertha  S.,  treas.  Pa.  L. 
Club,  282. 

Whale,  bibl.  of,  (Allen)  696. 

“What’s  the  use”  of  a public  li- 
biary?  (Rockwell)  808-811. 

Wheeler,  Florence  E.,  C303. 

Wheeler,  Jos.  L.,  C303. 

Wheeler,  Martha  T.,  C303. 

Wheeler  High  School,  bequest  to, 
849- 

Whiskey  insurrection  in  Western 
Pa.  1794,  bibl.,  696. 

Whitaker,  A.  E.,  C303. 

Whitbeck,  A.  G.,  Booklists  in  chil- 
dren’s room,  316-317. 

Whitcher,  Florence  E.,  C303. 

Whitcomb,  A.  F.,  834. 

White,  Alice  G.,  C303. 

White,  C:  J.,  C303. 

White,  Gertrude  F.,  C303;  catalog 
game  played  in  the  young  peo- 
ple’s room.  New  Haven  (Ct.) 

F.  P.  L.,  815. 

White,  N.  J.  D.,  Short  catalogue 
of  English  books  in  Archbishop 
Marsh’s  lib.  Dublin,  46. 

White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  Amos 
Barnes  of  Boston  will  give  li- 
brary bldg,  to  cost  $12,000  and 
site,  to  be  the  George  W.  Gates 
memorial  building,  294. 

Whitmore,  Frank  H.,  some  general 
principles  of  bookbuying,  16-17, 
C303. 

Whitney,  Mrs.  Carrie  W.,  C303. 

Whitney,  H.  M.,  Public  lib.  and 
its  critics,  337,  C303 

Whitney,  James  L.,  member  A. 
L.  I.,  277. 

Whittemore,  Edith  A.,  C303. 

Whittemore,  Rev.  Edmid  C.,  refer- 
ences page,  225. 

Whitten,  Rob.  H.,  special  libs., 
12-14,  C303;  com.  on  public  doc- 
uments, C281. 

Whitten,  Mrs.  Rob.  H.,  C303. 

Wichita  (Kan.)  P.  L.,  245. 
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VV'iggin,  F'rances  S.,  C303. 

Wiggin,  Mary  P.,  C303. 

Wiggin,  Miss,  C303. 

Wiggin,  Pauline  G.,  C303. 

Wilbur,  Amey  C.,  C303. 

Wilcox,  Ethan,  C303. 

Wilde,  Alice,  C303;  sec.  N.  Y. 
L.  Club,  282. 

Wilde,  Oscar,  Life  of  Oscar  Wilde, 
(Sheard)  bibl.,  748. 

Wilder,  Edward,  memorial  resolu- 
tion by  Kansas  L.  Assoc.,  823. 

Wilder,  Gerald  G.,  sec.  Maine  L. 
Assoc.,  225,  C303. 

Wildman,  Bertha  S.,  C303;  assis- 
tants’ meetings,  C252-253. 

Wiley,  Edwin  C303. 

Wiley,  H.  W^.,  work  of  U.  S. 
Leather  and  Paper  Laboratory, 
lo.j,  106. 

Wilkinson,  J.  N.,  ist  vice-pres. 
Kan.  L.  Assoc.,  823. 

Willamette  Univ.,  Ray  D.  Fisher 
libm,  745;  Rev.  Dr.  A.  N.  Fish- 
er, libn.  College  of  Theology, 
745- 

Willard.  Harriet  S.,  C303. 

Willard,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  paper  on 
Picture  books  good  and  bad, 
288. 

William  and  Mary  College,  be- 
quest to,  797. 

Williams,  Elizabeth  S.,  C303. 

W illiams,  L.  W.,  Notes  on  marine 
copepoda  of  R.  I.,  746. 

Williams,  Lizzie  A.,  C303. 

W'illiams,  Mary,  89. 

Willows,  bibl.  of  California,  (Mott) 
103. 

Wilman,  M.,  Catalogue  of  printed 
books,  papers  and  maps  rel.  to 
the  geology  and  mineralogy  of 
So.  Africa,  46. 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Institute  F.  L., 
1 2th  rpt.,  341;  effort  to  induce 
workingmen  to  use  lib..  341; 
rebinding,  (Bailey)  341;  Bodley 
Club  service  discontinued,  341. 

Wilmington  (N.  C.)  P.  L.,  given 
to  city  by  Sorosis,  847. 

W'ilson,  _C.  B.,  North  American 
parasitic  copepods,  46. 

Wilson,  Florence  O.,  libn.  Spring- 
field  (Mo.)  P.  L.,  850. 

Wilson,  H:  W.  C303. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  H:  W.,  C303. 

Wilson,  L;  N.,  C303;  contribution 
to  A.  L.  A.  headquarters,  C212; 
ed,  list  of  books  and  pictures 
in  Clark  Univ.  L.,  693;  bibl. 
of  child  study,  1905,  746. 

Wilson  Louis  R.,  sec. -treas.  North 
Carolina  L.  Assoc.,  227,  C303. 

Wilson,  Martha  786. 

Wilson,  Ralph  H.,  C303. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Ralph  H.,  C303. 

Wilson  College  L.,  Miss  Mary  L. 
Erskine  libn.,  731. 

WTnans,  Euphemia,  C303. 

Winchell,  F.  Mabel,  C303. 

Winchester,  G:  F.,  C303. 

Winchester,  J.  H.,  sec.-treas.  East- 
ern Me  L.  Qub,  33;  vice-pres. 
Maine  L.  Assoc.,  225. 

Winchester  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  rpt., 

293. 

Windsor,  P.  L sec.  A.  L.  A. 
Coll,  and  Ret.  Section,  C235; 
se:.  Texas  L.  Assoc.,  279. 

WMng,  Alice  L.,  7S5. 

Winona  L.  School,  786. 

Wirser,  Beatrice,  C303;  ccm.  on 
index  to  prose  fiction,  C207; 
methods  of  simplifying  routine 
work.  C265-267;  note  on  A 
thousand  of  the  best  novels,  748. 
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Winship,  G.  P.,  C303. 

Winsor,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  C303. 

Winternitz,  M.,  and  Keith,  A.  B., 
Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  mss.  in 
Bodleian  L.,  v.  2,  251. 

Winthrojj  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  Rockhill,  S.  C.,  Car- 
negie L.  bldg,  dedicated,  June 

4'  341. . ^ . 

Winton,  A.  L.,  microscopy  of  veg- 
etable foods,  198. 

Wire,  Dr.  G:  E.,  exec.  com.  assoc, 
of  law  libns.,  324,  C303;  duties 
of  lib.  trustees,  C239-240;  com. 
on  bookbinding,  C281. 

Wire,  Mrs.  G:  E.,  C303. 

Wisconsin  Dept,  of  Education,  list 
of  books  for  township  libs., 
248.  . . 

Wisconsin  F.  L.  Commission,  cam- 
paigning for  a public  library, 
286. 

Wisconsin  in  three  centuries,  ed- 
itorship of,  (Thwaites)  252. 

Wisconsin  L.  Assoc.,  i6th  annual 
meeting,  180-181. 

Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin,  Sept.- 
Oct.,  839. 

Wisconsin  library  school,  I34-I3S> 
73^-737>  787;  summer  session, 
185;  12th  annual  summer  school 
rpt.,  679-680;  835. 

Wisconsin  State  Hist.  Soc.  L., 
Margery  scrapbook  purchased, 
245;  offers  Wisconsin  broadside, 
(Thwaites)  299. 

Wister,  Owen,  C303;  subjects  fit 
for  fiction,  C20-24,  210. 

Wister,  Mrs.  Owen,  C303. 

Wofford  College,  Spartensburg,  S. 
C.,  bequest  to,  98. 

Woman,  list  of  works  on,  (N.  Y. 
P.  L.)  48,  (St.  Joseph  F.  P. 
L.)  151;  Manuel  de  bibliographic 
tibliographique  des  femmes  cel- 
ebres  (Ungherini)  103;  use  of 
libs,  by  women  (Birge)  206-208; 
and  library  work,  Ceska  Osveta, 
28s. 

Wood,  C:  C303. 

Wood,  Sir  H:  T.,  Report  of  the 
committee  on  leather  for  book- 
binding, 737-739. 

Wood,  Mary  W.,  C303. 

Woodman,  Mary  S.,  C303. 
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Woodmansee  Ralph  C.,  785. 

Woodruff,  C.  R.,  Rebuilding  of 
Philadelphia,  839. 

Woodruff,  Eleanor  B.,  pres.  L. 
I.  L.  Club,  228  C303. 

Woods,  F.  A.,  Mental  and  moral 
heredity  in  royalty^  150. 

Woodward,  Frank  K..  C303. 

Woodworth,  Florence,  C303. 

Woodworth,  J.  B.,  bibl.  N.  Y. 
stati  geology,  747. 

Worcester  County  (Mass.)  Law 
L.,  8th  rpt.,  245. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.,  find- 
ing list  of  music,  149,  348;  46th 
n>t.,  341-342;  provision  for  lit- 
tle children,  342. 

Work  of  a library  trustee  (Patton 
and  Utley),  655-660. 

Workingmen’s  insurance,  bibl.  of, 
(Delcourt)  151. 

Wright,  Agnes  V.  P.  (1905),  left 
cataloging  dept.  Univ.  of  Pa. 
lib.  to  enter  cataloging  dept. 
Free  L.  of  Phila.,  283. 

Wright,  C:  E.,  C303;  pres.  Key- 
stone State  L.  Assoc.,  778;  su- 
perintendent Carnegie  Inst.,  Du- 
quesne,  Pa.,  799. 

Wright  Hagberg,  Sup.  to  the  Lon- 
don L.  catalogue,  799. 

Wright,  Jane,  appointed  lib’n  of 
Art  L.  connected  with  the  Cin- 
cinnati Museum  Association, 
344. 

Wright,  Purd  B.,  on  A.  L.  A.  pub- 
licity com.,  174;  Bennett’s 
“Flower  garden,’’  252,  C303; 

some  methods  of  lib.  advertising, 
C86-88,  258;  com.  on  publicity, 
C2i6,  281;  councillor  A.  L.  A., 
C224. 

Wright,  Mrs.  Purd  B.,  C303. 

Wright,  Purd  B.,  jr.,  C303. 

Wright,  Ruth,  asst.  Mich  State  L., 
44- 

Writing,  bibl.  of  primitive, 
(Chamberlain)  151. 

Wrong,  G.  M.,  and  Langlon,  H. 
H.  Review  of  hist.  pubs,  relat- 
ing to  Canada,  198. 

Wyer,  James  I.,  jr.,  Italian  lit.  in 
Amer.  lib.,  26;  ref.  libn.  N.  Y. 
State  L.,  44;  vice-director  N.  Y. 
State  L.  School,  88;  lib.  reform 


in  France,  21 5-217;  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment documents,  235;  review 
of  pt.  3 State  publications,  336- 
337;  C303  sec.  rept.,  C182-185: 
books  for  children,  C201-202; 
program  com.,  C281;  com.  on 
commercial  advertising,  C281, 
1st  vice-pres.  N.  Y.  L.  Assoc., 
726;  com.  on  Jamestown  exhib- 
it, 728;  bibl.  of  educ.,  1905, 

746. 

Wyer,  S.  S.,  Treatise  on  producer- 
gas  and  gas-producers,  198. 

Wyeth,  Ala,  asst,  cataloger  North- 
western Univ.,  732. 

Wynkoop,  Asa,  lib.  legislation  in 
1905,  57-59;  C303. 

Wynkoop,  Mrs.  Asa,  C303. 

Yaeger,  Clement  L.,  C303. 

Yale  University  L.,  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  Rept.  for  1905-06,  744;  be- 
quest to,  849. 

Yerkes,  Lillian  M.,  C303. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Woman's  Insti- 
tute L.,  lectures  and  exhibits, 

144. 

York,  Pa.,  bequest,  849. 

Young,  Edward,  in  Germany,  bibl. 
German  translations,  etc.  (Kind) 
696. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tions, L.  of  Congress  cataloging 
rules  for,  (Hanson)  44-45. 

Young’s,  James,  collection  on  al- 
chemy bequeathed  to  Anderson’s 
College,  Scotland,  345. 

Youngstown,  O.  See  McMillan 
F.  L. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Romanische  philo- 
logie,  1903,  103. 

Zentralblatt  fiir  Bibliothekswesen, 
36,  137,  274,  789,  840;  neces- 
sity of  bringing  out  full  useful- 
ness of  resources  of  German 
libs.,  (April)  286,  672,  740. 

Zibert,  Bibliografie  ceske  historia, 

346. 

Ziegler  magazine  for  the  blind, 

789. 

Zivny,  L.  J.,  travelling  libs.,  Ceskd 
Osveta,  June,  337. 

Zoology,  Internat.  catalogue  of  sci. 
lit.,  pt.  N,  151. 
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